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LOED    MACAULAY. 

ESSAYIST,  POLITICIAN,  AND  HISTOBIAN. 

Ax  hononiftble  anoesky,  ftBsooiaiion  with  men  and  women  of  high  oharaoter 
from  earliest  youth,  and  a  liberal  education,  make  a  man  fit  to  play  a  die- 
tingoished  part  in  life,  impose  npon  him  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  give 
him  every  advantage  in  starting.  When  to  these  are  added  natural  powers 
of  a  high  order,  memoiy  combined  with  originality,  a  sense  of  the  pic* 
tnresqe  associated  with  indefatigable  industry,  a  tendency  to  noble  action 
with  resolution  in  carrying  out  plans,  we  have  a  man  who  only  needs 
adequate  opportunity  to  leave  an  imperishable  record  behind  him.  Such 
A  man  the  world  recognizes  in  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

Maeaulay's  grand^ther  and  great  grandfather  were  worthy  Scotch 
ministers.  The  grand&ther,  the  Bev.  John  Macaulay,  of  Inverary,  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  rude  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  him  during  his  tour 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  by  a  very  low  estimate  which  he  gave  of  his  abilities. 
But  this  was  of  a  piece  with  Johnson's  well-known  prejudice  against  Scotch- 
men. Despite  Dr.  Johnson,  John  Macaulay  had  a  good  record  as  a  fluent 
and  acceptable  preacher.  He  had  thirteen  children,  whom  he  trained  in 
simple  habits  of  living  and  sound  ways  of  thinking.  One  son,  Aulay,  became 
an  English  clergyman,  and  introduced  his  firiend,  Mr.  Thomas  Babington, 
of  Bothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire  (where  Macaulay  was  bom),  to  his 
father's  family.  Mr.  Babington  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Jean  Macaulay,  whom 
he  married  in  1787;  and  afterwards  presented  his  brother-in-law  to  the 
living  of  Bothley.  Another  son  of  John  Macaulay,  Colm,  became  a  general 
in  the  Indian  army. 

But  the  most  vigorous  nature  among  the  Scotch  clergyman's  sons  was 
that  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  the  father  of  Lord  Macaulay.  He  was  bom  in 
1768 ;  he  went  in  1784  to  Jamaica,  as  bookkeeper  to  an  estate,  of  which 
he  ere  long  became  manager.  We  must  recollect  that  this  was  at  a  time 
when  men  of  undoubted  philanthropy  saw  no  unchristian  taint  in  negro 
slavery,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  John  Macaulay  allowing  his  son 
to  be  connected  with  a  slave-owning  firaa. 

Experience  was  destined  to  bring  enlightenment  to  the  young  bookkeeper. 
With  a  genuine  love  for  hxunanity,  and  keen  observation,  he  soon  became 
dismayed  at  the  results  of  a  system  which  allowed  human  beings  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  not  only  of  common  knowledge,  but  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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The  oraelties  practised  on  the  slayes,  the  shameless  immorality  of  which 
they  were  made  the  yictims,  gradually  impressed  themselves  on  his  sensitive 
nature,  and  converted  the  shy  boy  into  a  brave  oppolient  of  evil.  At  last, 
at  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  gave  up  his  post  and  returned  to  England, 
against  his  fiather's  wishes. 

Such  a  man  was  a  fit  agent  for  the  home  emancipators — Granville  Sharp, 
Wilberforce,  and  Thornton,  then  about  to  colonize  Sierra  Leone  with  freed 
slaves.  By  Thomas  Babington*8  influence,  Zachary  Maoaulay  was,  in  1798, 
appointed  a  member -of  the  Sierra  Leone  Council,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
became  Governor.  We  have  not  space  to  record  the  extreme  difficulties 
which  he  successfully  surmounted,  the  shameful  destruction  wrought  upon 
the  infant  colony  in  1794,  the  courageous  efforts  by  which  the  distracted 
survivors  were  set  on  their  feet  once  more.  Finally,  in  1785,  Zachary 
returned  to  England  invaHded,  was  made  acquainted  with  Hannah  More, 
and  introduced  l)y  her  to  Miss  Selina  Mills,  to  whom  he  was  soon  afterwards 
engaged.  He  returned  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1796,  and  held  his  appointment 
till  1799,  when  the  settlement  seemed  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Being 
made  Secretary  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  in  England,  Zadiary  Maoaulay 
married  Miss  Mills  on  August  26, 1799,  and  went  to  Hve  in  Lambeth.  | 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  bom  at  Bothley  Temple,  on  October  25, 
1800 ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  for  long  the  delights  of  that  country 
seat.  His  first  two  years  were  passed  in  Birehin  Lane  in  the  City ;  ]>raperB' 
Garden,  behind  Throgmorton  Street,  was  his  chief  place  of  exercise,  and 
long  a  favourite  haunt  of  his.  The  next  home  of  the  Macaulays  was  a  roomy  ' 
house  in  the  old  High  Street  at  Clapham.    * 

Here  Macaulay's  tastes  began  to  show  themselves.  From  the  age  of  three 
he  read  continually,  often  lying  on  a  rug  before  the  fire,  with  his  book  on  the 
rug,  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  in  one  hand.  Again,  he  early  learnt 
to  invent  stories  of  enormous  length,  or  repeat  what  he  had  read  in  language 
strangely  contrasting  with  his  years.  Hannah  More  describes  him  when 
four  years  old,  as  a  fiur,  pretty,  slight  child,  with  abundance  of  light  hair, 
who  came  to  the  front  door  to  receive  her,  and  told  her  that  "  his  parents 
were  out,  but  that  if  she  would  be  good  enough  to  come  in  he  would  bring 
her  a  glass  of  old  spirits.'*  A  similar  tinge  of  the  ludicrouB  is  met  with  in 
his  reply  to  Lady  Waldegrave  at  Strawberry  Hill,  when  a  servant  had  spilt 
some  hot  coffee  over  his  legs,  and  she  inquired  how  he  was  feeling :  ^  Thank 
yon,  madam,  the  agony  is  abated.'*  Still  more  amusing  is  his  indignant 
denunciation  of  a  servant  who  had  thrown  away  some  oyster  shells  which 
marked  out  a  little  piece  of  ground  as  his  own.  Before  a  number  of  drawing- 
room  visitors,  he  marched  in  and  declared :  **  Cursed  be  Sally ;  for  it  is 
written,  Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark.** 

Little  Tom  Macaulay,  having  his  own  notions  of  spending  his  time  pro- 
fitably, went  most  unwillingly  to  a  day-school  kept  by  one  Greaves  at 
Clapham.  At  this  time  he  was  prolific  in  authorship,  writing  a  compendium 
of  Universal  History  at  seven,  as  well  as  long  poems  and  many  hynms. 
And  these  were  not  only  in  thought  beyond  his  years,  but  correctly  spelt, 
in  good  grammar,  and  carefully  punctuated,  as  aU  his  after-work  was. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  young  prodigy  was  forced  or  stimulated 
by  extravagant  praise.  In  fact,  he  himself  was  never  told  or  allowed  to  infer 
by  his  parents  that  he  had  talents  beyond  other  children.    Playfulness  was 
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enoouraged,  and  he  is  described  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  But  every  one  was 
impressed  by  his  wonderful  command  of  language,  and  his  extraordinary 
memory.  Hannah  More*s  influence  was  very  stimulating  to  him,  especially 
when  he  visited  her  at  Barley  Wood,  especially  when  people  were  even  got 
in  from  the  fields  to  hear  him  preach  sermons,  stuck  on  a  chair.  Probably 
a  little  less  of  Hannah  More's  forcing  process  would  have  been  no  loss. 

Meanwhile  Zachary  Macaulay,  from  being  secretary  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  became  an  African  merchant,  in  partnership  with  a  nephew, 
under  the  style  of  Macaulay  and  Babington.  His  family  grew  apace. 
Young  Tom  had  three  brothers  and  five  sisters  before  he  was  thirteen.  lu 
the  same  year  he  wrote  his  well-known  epitaph  on  Henry  Mariyu,  the 
missionary. 

In  1812  Macaulay  was  sent  to  a  small  private  school  at  Shelford,  near 
Cambridge,  kept  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Preston,  a  strong  Low  Churchman,  who 
was  a  good  teacher,  if  severe  in  his  Evangelicalism.  Here  he  enjoyed  his 
worky  read  omnivoronsly,  wrote  much,  both  poetry  and  prose,  and  gained 
greatly  by  his  intercourse  with  a  school  friend,  Henry  Maiden,  afterwards 
professor  of  Greek  at  University  College,  London.  The  school  was  removed, 
in  1814,  to  Aspenden  Hall,  near  Buntingfbrd,  in  Hertfordshire.  Here  he 
remained  till  1818,  laying  up  large  stores  of  learning,  often  imperceptibly, 
for  Macaulay  in  youth  had  one  of  those  memories  which  absorb  anything 
which  interests^  without  needing  to  make  an  effort. 

In  1818,  casually  taking  up  a  Cambridge  newspaper,  he  read  two  poems» 
one  the  *'  Beflections  of  an  Exile/*  the  other  a  parody  on  a  Welsh  ballad. 
He  read  them  through  once,  and  repeated  them  after  an  interN'al  of  forty 
years,  during  which  he  had  never  once  thought  about  them. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  his  power  of  memory  is  the  following :  As 
a  child,  accompanying  his  father  on  a  caU,  he  picked  up  Scott's  ''  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel/'  which  was  new  to  him.  During  the  conversation,  in  which 
he  sat  quiet,  he  read  it  through,  and  in  the  evening  he  repeated  to  hia 
mother  the  greater  part  of  the  poem. 

Macaulay'B  memory,  however,  was  special  for  what  he  had  himself 
written.  Long  afterwards  he  told  his  friend,  Lord  Jef&ey,  that  he  believed 
he  could  repeat  all  his  own  printed  writings,  and  nearly  everythiug  he  had 
written.  In  late  life  his  capacity  for  remembering  other  people's  writings 
became  diminished :  he  had  to  use  conscious  effort  to  recollect  them.  Bat 
all  through  life  *'  he  read  books  more  quickly  than  other  people  skimmed 
them,  and  skinuned  them  as  fast  as  any  one  else  could  turn  the  leaves." 

At  home,  during  the  vacations,  Tom  Macaulay  was  made  an  idol  of  by  the 
younger  members  of  his  family.  His  sister.  Lady  Trevelyan,  says,  "To  us 
he  was  an  objebt  of  passionate  love  and  devotion.  To  us  he  could  do  no 
wrong.  His  unruffled  sweetness  of  temper,  his  unfailing  flow  of  spirits,  his 
amusing  talk,  all  made  his  presence  so  delightful  that  his  wishes  and  his 
tastes  were  our  law.  He  hated  strangers ;  and  his  notion  of  perfect  happi- 
ness  was  to  see  us  working  round  him  while  he  read  aloud  a  novel,  and  then 
to  walk  all  together  on  the  common,  or,  if  it  rained,  to  have  a  frightfully  noisy 
game  of  hide-and-seek."  Meanwhile  his  father  was  pursuing  his  inde- 
fatigable labours  in  securing  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  to  some  extent  he  appeared  to  repress  Ids  son's  exuberance.  This 
krgely  proceeded  from  his  desire  to  check  the  growth  of  conceit,  and  other 
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faults  from  wbioh  tbe  fiather  was  free.  "  Himself  precise  in  his  anange- 
ments,  writing  a  beautiful  hand,  particular  about  neatness,  very  accurate 
and  calm,  detesting  strong  expressions,  and  remarkably  self-oontroUed ; 
while  his  eager,  impetuous  boy,  careless  of  his  dress,  always  forgetting  to 
wash  his  hands  and  brush  his  hair,  writing  an  execrable  hand,  and  folding 
his  letters  with  a  great  blotch  for  a  seal,  was  a  constant  care  and  irritation." 
The  fact  is,  he  wanted  his  son  to  have  his  father's  virtues  as  well  as  his  own. 

In  October,  1618,  Tom  Macaulay  entered  upon  his  Cambridge  career  at 
Trinity  College,  Henry  Thornton  being  his  companion.  The  young  historian 
was  fascinated  by  the  medifeval  aspect  of  Cambridge  and  the  memories  of 
its  colleges.  It  was  always  to  him  through  life  as  a  dearly  loved  home.  His 
friends  had  genius,  some  equal  to  his  own.  There  was  Praed  the  poet, 
Charles  Austin  the  Radical  utilitarian,  who  afterwards  preferred  money 
and  ease  to  fame  as  a  politician,  Bomilly,  Moultrie,  Derwent  Coleridge,  and 
others.  Among  these  Charles  Austin  stood  out  foremost,  and  J.  S.  Mill  has 
said  of  him :  **  The  impression  he  gave  was  that  of  boundless  strength, 
together  with  talents  which,  combined  with  such  apparent  force  of  will  and 
character,  seemed  capable  of  dominating  the  world.*'  His  influence  over 
Macaulay  was  great,  and  he  soon  led  him  out  of  the  Tory  opinions  in  which 
be  had  been  brought  up,  and  the  young  man  harassed  his  family  circle  by 
pronouncing  himself  a  Radical 

Amid  such  companions  Macaulay*s  conversational  powers  shone  brightly. 
He  kept  every  college  regulation,  but  contrived  to  enjoy  himself  to  the  utmost 
and  to  read,  as  ever,  voraciously.  The  recollection  of  these  days  was  one 
of  the  most  prized  possessions  of  many  besides  himself.  In  a^er  years  a 
chance  meeting  between  Austin  and  Macaulay,  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  seat  at 
Bowood,  led  to  an  interesting  proof  of  the  power  which  the  two  exercised. 
After  breakfast  one  morning  the  two  drew  up  at  opposite  ends  of  the  mantel- 
piece, and  renewed  their  college  days.  Soon  the  distinguished  circle  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  table  became  silent,  and  listening  to  the  rich 
stream  of  reminiscences  poured  forth  by  two  of  the  best  talkers  who  ever 
conversed,  remained  transfixed  in  delight  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner 
in  the  evening. 

The  debates  at  the  Union  Society,  then  under  a  considerable  ban  on  the 
part  of  the  University  authorities,  of  course,  occupied  Macaulay  largely. 
The  large  room  behind  the  Bed  Liout  in  the  Petty  Cury,  resounded  with 
fervid  Radicalism,  and  discussed  the  present  covertly,  under  the  pretence  of 
criticising  the  affairs  of  previous  centuries,  which  alone  were  open  to  them. 
It  was  easy  to  bring  forward  a  motion,  saying  that  Free  Trade  ought  to 
have  been  granted  before  1800,  or  Catholic  Emancipation  before  1795. 
Meanwhile  Macaulay's  course  was  not  idle,  and  he  gained  tbe  Chancellor's 
medal  for  an  English  poem  twice,  in  1819  and  in  1821,  and  in  1821  won  a 
Craven  scholarship,  together  with  Henry  Maiden  and  George  Long,  equally 
illustrious  as  scholars.  The  classical  tripos  did  not  then  exist,  and  Macaulay, 
in  order  to  compete  for  the  Chancellor's  classical  medals,  must  pass  the 
mathematical  tripos.  This,  from  his  repugnance  to  mathematics,  he  failed 
to  do  in  1822.  However,  this  year  he  won  a  college  prize  for  an  essay  on 
tbe  Conduct  and  Character  of  William  tbe  Third,  which  doubtless  led  to  his 
future  choice  of  a  period  for  tbe  main  interest  of  bis  History.  In  1824 
Macaulay  gained  the  coveted  fellowship  at  Trinity,  which  gave  him  "  three 
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hundred  pon&ds  a  year,  a  stable  for  his  horse,  six  dozen  of  andit  ale  every 
Ghrisimas,  a  loaf  and  two  pats  of  butter  every  morning,  and  a  good  dinner 
for  nothing,  with  as  many  almonds  and  raisins  as  he  oould  eat  at  dessert." 
But  Macaulay  estimated  university  honours  and  suooesses  at  their  true 
value.  "  If  a  man  brings  away  from  Cambridge  self-knowledge,  aoouraoy 
of  mind,  and  habits  of  strong  intellectual  exertion,'*  he  wrote  later,  *'he  has 
gained  more  than  if  he  had  made  a  display.  •  .  •  What  a  man  does  at 
Cambridge  is,  in  itself,  nothing.  If  he  makes  a  poor  figure  in  life,  his 
having  been  senior  wrangler  or  university  scholar  is  never  mentioned  but 
with  derision.  If  he  makes  a  distinguished  figure,  his  early  honours  merge 
in  those  of  a  later  date." 

The  bar  was  Macaulay's  profession,  which  he  entered  in  1826  ;  but  he  did 
not  cultivate  it.  Throughout  his  short  period  in  chambers  he  spent  more 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  made  his 
debut  as  a  public  speaker  in  London  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
in  1824.  It  was  termed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  "  a  display  of  eloquence 
signal  for  rare  and  matured  excellence."  At  the  same  time  Charles  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magagine  was  starting  on  its  short-lived  career,  and  Macaulay 
became  a  prominent  contributor,  but  his  own  writings  in  it  seem  to  have 
pleased  his  father  no  more  than  those  of  the  other  contributors.  However, 
the  magazine  ceased  to  exist  in  1824,  and  Macaulay's  connection  with  it  was 
of  chief  importance  because  it  led  to  his  engagement  on  the  Edinburgh 
Betnew,  then>  the  most  powerful  arbiter  of  poUtios  and  hterary  merit.  Jeffrey 
found  out  Macaulay,  and  printed  his  essay  on  Milton  in  the  August  number 
of  1825. 

Fame  then  grew  rapidly.  New  writers  were  wanted,  and  Macaiilay  fasci- 
nated the  educated  taste  of  the  time.  He  gave  a  new  vogue  to  Milton,  and 
demolished  the  influence  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  of  the  poet.  Jeffrey 
paid  him  the  great  eomplunent  of  saying,  '*  The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can 
conceive  where  you  picked  up  that  style."  The  man  certainly  did  not  pick 
up  the  style.  In  Macaulay*s  case,  if  in  any,  the  style  was  the  man.  Bobert 
Hall,  racked  with  pain,  lay  on  the  floor  learning  Italian,  that  he  might 
follow  out  and  criticise  Macaulay's  f&mous  parallel  between  Dante  and 
Milton. 

At  this  time  Macaulay  was  vividly  described  by  Praed,  as  "a  short, manly 
figure,  marvellously  upright)  with  a  bad  neckcloth,  and  one  hand  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket."  His  features,  with  little  beauty,  powerful  and  rugged, 
were  so  continually  lit  up  with  exquisite  expression  as  to  put  out  of  sight 
the  homeliness  of  his  features.  As  to  clothes,  though  he  provided  himself 
with  an  abundance,  he  lacked  the  faculty  of  putting  them  on  well,  and, 
indeed,  was  singularly  unhandy.  He  could  never  get  his  fingers  more  than 
half  way  into  his  gloves.  He  hacked  his  face  with  his  razoro,  of  which  he 
possessed  a  large  assortment  In  fact,  he  had  no  athletic  or  bodily  accom- 
plishments. But  he  could  walk  through  crowded  streets  rapidly,  reading 
more  rapidly. 

As  reading  was  his  greatest  business  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  writing  his 
chosen  occupation,  so  talking  was  his  recreation— a  recreation  in  which, 
however,  he  permitted  too  few  to  join  who  came  near  him.  He  was  not 
veiy  capable  of  believing  that  there  were  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  not 
very  willing  to  listen  to  the  side  opposed  to  his  own.    Vehement,  voluble, 
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but  in  reality  good-tempered  and  destitute  of  conceit,  he  had  in  him  what 
wonld  make  him  a  prize  in  any  company,  and  both  agreeable  and  amusing. 
He  soon  made  way  into  the  best  society,  and  more  than  held  his  own ;  he 
held  sway.  Yet  he  oould  not  make  himself  really  friendly  to  those  for  whose 
characters  he  had  no  respect.  This  quality  gave  him  another  equally  marked : 
he  stuck  to  his  Mends  through  thick  and  thin,  and  was  the  last  to  be  per- 
suaded of  any  ill-desert  of  those  whom  he  trusted. 

As  a  critic  he  was  severe  on  those  who  failed  to  reach  the  somewhat  high 
standard  he  set  up.  Thus  budding  poets  and  wearisome  hackwriters  learned 
to  dread  his  lash.  He  particularly  hated  scandalmongers  and  placemen, 
and  attacked  unmercifully  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  from  1810  to  1880,  not  only  for  his  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson, 
but  for  other  proceedings.  But  the  character  of  Bigby  in  "  Coningsby,'' 
universally  held  to  describe  Croker,  is  his  justification  from  the  side  of 
Groker*s  own  party. 

In  1818  Macaulay*s  fSather  had  quitted  Clapham  for  Cadogan  Place,  and 
believed  himself  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  His  activity  outside 
his  business  led  him  to  trust  too  much  to  his  partner,  and  before  long  serious 
losses  came  upon  the  firm.  In  1828  the  family  moved  to  50,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  and  lived  very  simply.  The  house  became  endeared  by  a  thousand 
associations.  The  younger  children  were  kept  in  continual  enjoyment  by 
games  and  improvised  bi^ads,  by  puns  and  concerts,  by  capping  verses  and 
quoting  from  endless  novels.  Lady  Trevelyan,  forty  years  After,  when 
dying,  took  a  last  drive  to  the  spot,  and  sat  silent  many  minutes  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  dear  old  home. 

Meanwhile  the  Edinburgh  Beview  was  receiving  its  full  tale  of  learned 
and  attractive  articles.  Hallam,  Machiavelli,  Bentham,  were  in  turn  illumi- 
nated and  dissected.  Blackwood  attacked  him,  bitter  at  Southey's  severe 
fate  under  Macaulay*s  scalpel ;  and  Professor  Wilson  afi'ected  to  dismiss  him 
as  a  clever  lad  who  would  always  remain  such.  But  Wilson's  fame  is 
dwarfed  by  that  of  Macaulay. 

By  January,  1828,  the  brilliant  essayist  had  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  him  a  place  as  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy,  an 
appointment  which,  however  indefensible  in  these  days,  when  special  merits 
for  a  particular  post  are  looked  for,  was  a  usual  way  of  rewarding  other 
deserts  in  those  times.  It  was  worth  about  ^£900  a  year  to  him ;  and  it 
inspirited  him  in  the  aspiration  for  Parliamentary  honours,  that  he  might 
share  in  the  advent  of  the  new  liberty  which  was  dawning  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  freeing  of  the  South 
American  States. 

Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  pocket  borough  of  Calne  had  the  privilege  and 
merit  of  introducing  Macaulay  to  political  life  in  February,  1880.  The 
nomination  was  equally  unsolicited  and  unexpected ;  and  it  was  thoroughly 
honourable,  for  it  placed  no  obligation  on  Macaulay  but  to  act  according  to 
his  conscience.  He  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  Lord  Lansdowne  at  Bowood  in 
1880.  He  went  back  to  the  House  of  Conmions  ready  for  the  fiood-tide  of 
triumphant  Liberalism. 

His  first  speech,  on  April  5, 1880,  on  Bobert  Grant's  Bill  for  the  Bemoval 
of  Jewish  Disabilities,  was  a  striking  success.  It  was  dear,  concise,  and 
sound ;  but  it  was  many  years  yet  before  freedom  was  won  for  the  Jews. 
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His  re-election  for  Galne,  after  George  lY/s  death  in  Joly,  was  fbllowed  by 
a  visit  to  Paris,  to  enjoy  the  new  results  of  the  Bevolution  in  Paris.  The 
Palais  Boyal  had  for  him  infinite  attractions.  The  Prime  Minister,  the  Duo 
de  Broglie,  reeeived  him  with  special  honour;  and  the  aged  Lafayette 
admitted  him  to  his  receptions.  Maoanlay  was  to  have  written  his  views  on 
the  state  of  parties  in  France  for  the  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
BevieWf  but  Brougham's  imperiousness  caused  a  reversal  of  this  arrange- 
ment, much  to  the  younger  man's  indignation. 

In  the  autumn  the  new  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  met,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  declaimed  in  favour  of  the  fossil  system  of  representa- 
tion then  persisting,  as  the  best  of  all  possible  schemes.  The  Ministry  was 
defeated,  and  Earl. Grey  came  in;  Brougham  accepted  the  Chancellorship 
after  having  daclared  he  would  not  take  office,  and  Macaulay  heaped  coals 
of  fire  upon  his  head  by  chivalrously  defending  his  action  against  Croker's 
sarcasm. 

Macaulay's  next  success  was  his  speech  on  March  2, 1881,  on  Lord  John 
Bussell's  first  Beform  BilL  Its  effect  was  so  marked,  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
was  constrained  to  say, "  Portions  of  the  speech  were  as  beautiful  as  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  or  read."  A  fine  passage  deserves  quoting,  that  an 
age  which  knows  Macaulay  chiefly  as  a  historian  and  essayist,  may  recall 
that  he  was  a  great  parliamentary  orator«  "  Turn  where  we  may,  within, 
around,  the  voice  of  great  events  is  proclainaing  to  us,  Beform,  that  yon  may 
preserve.  Now,  therefore,  while  everything  at  home  and  abroad  /orebodes 
ruin  to  those  who  persist  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
now,  while  the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne  of  the  Continent  is  still  resound- 
ing in  our  ears ;  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British  palace  affords  an  ignominious 
shelter  to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  kings ;  now,  whUe  we  see  on  every  side 
ancient  institutions  subverted,  and  great  societies  dissolved ;  now,  while  the 
heart  of  England  is  still  sound ;  now,  while  old  feelings  and  old  associations 
retain  a  power  and  a  charm  which  may  too  soon  pass  away ;  now,  in  this 
your  accepted  time ;  now,  in  this  your  day  of  salvation,  take  counsel,  not  of 
prejudice,  not  of  party  spirit^  not  of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a  fatal  consis- 
tency, but  of  history,  of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are  past,  of  the  signs  of 
this  most  portentous  time.  Pronounce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  expecta- 
tion with  which  this  great  debate  has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the  long 
remembrance  which  it  will  leave  behind.  Benew  the  youth  of  the  State. 
Save  property,  divided  against  itself;  save  the  multitude,  endangered  by  its 
own  ungovernable  passions^  save  the  aristocracy,  endangered  by  its  own 
unpopular  power.  Save  the  greatest  and  fairest  and  most  highly  civilized 
community  that  ever  existed,  from  calamities  which  may  in  a  few  days 
sweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage  of  so  many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory.  The 
danger  is  terrible ;  the  time  is  short.  If  this  BiU  should  be  rejected,  I  pray 
to  God  that  none  of  those  who  concur  in  rejecting  it  may  ever  remember 
their  votes  with  unavailing  remorse,  amidst  the  wreck  of  laws,  the  confusion 
of  ranks,  the  spoilation  of  property,  and  the  dissolution  of  social  order." 

From  this  time,  during  the  great  Beform  struggle,  and  for  some  years 
after,  Macaulay  took  a  leading  part  in  debate,  being  at  one  time  termed  by 
his  enemy  Croker,  **  the  most  efficient  member  of  the  Government,''  when 
as  yet  he  had  no  official  position,  at  another,  complimented  by  Disraeli,  not 
vet  a  member,  in  these  terms,  **  If  he  speaks  half  as  well  as  he  writes,  the 
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House  will  be  in  fashion  again."  The  parliamentary  athletics  of  those  daya 
were  severe,  'and  the  athletes  vigorous  and  hard-hitting ;  and  Macaolay 
yielded  to  the  common  praotioe  and  hit  as  hard  as  any.  His  own  place  in 
the  Bankrnptoy  Court  was  abolished  by  the  Reform  GoTemment  without  any 
compensation,  and  he  became  oomparatiyely  poor,  and  his  fother  could  not 
help  him.  His  pen  was  set  to  work  with  renewed  vigour ;  but  yet  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  sell  his  Cambridge  gold  medals  rather  than  run  into 
debt)  which  he  abhorred  and  kept  from.  The  social  success  following  hia 
first  great  speech  compelled  him  often  to  mix  in  the  most  select  society  if  he 
would  not  forfeit  the  position  he  had  won.  Lady  Holland  received  him  with 
special  regard,  and  Bogers  the  poet  took  him  up ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  garish  world,"  he  found  time  to  make  and  consolidate  a  new  private  life- 
long friendship  with  Thomas  Ellis,  reporter  of  the  King*s  Bench,  and  like 
himself  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  this  time  a  visit  to 
Cambridge  is  recorded,  when  Macaulay  and  his  sister  met  such  lions, 
then  young,  now  lights  of  a  past  generation,  as  Whewell,  Sedgwick  the 
geologist,  Airy  the  astronomer,  Thirwall  the  historian.  The  vacations  were 
spent  in  happy  seclusion  at  Bothley  Temple. 

To  Macaulay's  deep-rooted  affection  for  his  sisters  and  theirs  for  him,  we 
owe  many  of  the  most  charming  reminiscences  and  records  respecting  him. 
"My  accuracy  as  to  facts,''  he  said  one  day,  '*  I  owe  to  a  cause  which  many 
men  would  not  confess.  It  is  due  to  my  love  of  castle-building.  The  past 
is  in  my  mind  soon  constructed  into  a  romance.  With  a  person  of  my  turn, 
the  minute  touches  are  of  as  great  interest,  and  perhaps  greater,  than  the 
most  important  events.  Spending  so  much  time  as  I  do  in  solitude,  my 
mind  would  have  rusted  by  gazing  vacantly  at  the  shop  windows.  As  it  is 
I  am  no  sooner  in  the  street  than  I  am  in  Greece,  in  Bome,  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  revolution.  Precision  in  dates,  the  day  or  hour  in  which  a  man 
was  bom  or  died,  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  A  slight  fact,  a  sentence, 
a  word,  are  of  importance  in  my  romance.  Pepys's  Diary  formed  almost  in- 
exhaustible food  for  my  fancy.  I  seem  to  know  every  inch  of  WhitehalL  I 
go  in  at  Hans  Holbein's  gate,  and  come  out  through  the  matted  gallexy. 
The  conversations  which  I  compose  between  great  people  of  the  time  are 
long  and  sufficiently  animated ;  in  the  style,  if  not  with  the  merits,  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's.  The  old  parts  of  London,  which  you  are  sometimes  surprised 
at  my  knowing  so  well,  those  old  gates  and  houses  down  by  the  river,  have 
all  played  their  part  in  my  stories." 

Meanwhile,  perhaps  because  of  Brougham's  growing  antipathy  to  him, 
which  Macaulay  was  not  slow  to  return,  the  latter  did  not  get  into  office.  He 
became,  however,  more  and  more  important  to  his  party,  and  it  appeared 
probable  that  his  future  would  be  that  of  active  politics,  and  his  name 
"  linked  with  eventful  times  and  great  deeds."  It  had  not  yet  dawned  on 
him  that  he  was  to  be  more  celebrated  as  a  historian  than  in  any  other 
aspect  His  private  life  with  his  sisters  was  full  of  light-hearted  mirth,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  rich  stores  of  his  mind,  delivered  with  a  glad  counte- 
nance and  a  happy  affectionate  smile,  in  peculiarly  beautiful  and  expressive 
language,  was  most  charming  then  when  most  unconstrained. 

At  last,  on  the  passing  of  the  great  Beform  Bill,  Macaulay  received  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  shape  of  a  Commissionership  of  the  Board  of 
Control  for  India ;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal 
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and  indiuiry.  His  days  were  spent  in  the  India  Office,  and  his  nights  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  his  essays  in  the  Edinhurgh  Beview  of  this 
date  had  to  be  written  by  rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  when  the  House  had 
released  him  early.  At  this  time,  among  others,  he  wrote  his  essays  on  Lord 
Chatham  and  Horace  Walpole. 

During  this  period  his  sister  Margaret  became  engaged  to  l£r.  Edward 
Cropper  of  Liverpool,  and  soon  after  was  married.  This  was  an  occasion  of 
bitter  pain  to  Macaulay,  who  had  so  concentrated  himself  upon  his  home 
affections,  and  especially  upon  his  sisters,  that  he  endured  pains  like  those  oi 
one  who  mourns  a  beloved  wife  at  such  a  severance.  '*  I  am  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  two  hundred  friends  (at  Leeds  election),  all  mad  with  exultation  and 
party  spirit,  all  glorying  over  the  Tories,  and  thinking  me  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world.  And  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  hide  my  tears.  The  separation  firom 
dear  Margaret  has  jarred  my  whole  temper.*' 

In  1888  Macaulay,  in  the  debate  on  the  King's  Speech,  withstood  O'Connell 
valiantly,  and  won  the  highest  encomiums.  "  I  tell  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  the  same  spirit  which  sustained  us 
(the  Whigs)  in  a  just  contest  for  him,  wiU  sustain  us  in  an  equally  just  con- 
test against  him.  Calumny,  abuse,  royal  displeasure,  popular  fury,  exclusion 
from  office,  exclusion  from  Parliament,  we  were  ready  to  endure  them  all, 
rather  than  that  he  should  be  less  than  a  British  subject  We  never  will 
suffer  him  to  be  more." 

In  1888  Macaulay  was  greatly  engaged  in  forwarding  the  new  India  Bill, 
which  reformed  the  entire  Indian  system,  relieved  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany of  its  eonmieroial  functions,  and  transformed  it  into  a  governing 
corporation.  Slavery  was  abolished,  and  religious  disabilities  removed 
throughout  our  Indian  Empire.  Maeaulay's  speech  on  the  second  reading 
was  described  by  Charles  Grant  (afterwards  Lord  Glenelg),  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  as  exhibiting  all  that  was  noble  in  oratory,  all  that  was 
sublime  in  poetry,  all  that  was  truly  greats  exalted,  and  virtuous  in  human 
nature.  During  the  debate  on  the  West  India  Bill,  Macaiday  imperilled  his 
official  position  by  taking  up  an  independent  attitude  on  the  apprenticeship 
question,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wishes  and  his  own  judgment  He 
succeeded,  with  Fowell  Buxton,  in  getting  the  apprenticeship  of  slaves 
reduced  to  seven  years,  and  four  years  later  found  that  his  prophecy  was  so 
far  fulfilled  that  it  was  thought  advisable  then  to  terminate  the  intermediate 
period.  His. resignation,  though  proffered,  was  not  accepted.  This  was  a 
severe  test  for  his  principles,  for  his  fiftther  was  in  debt,  and  the  son  was 
paying  off  his  debts.  By  giving  up  his  office  the  chance  of  continuing  that 
reduction  was  gone.  The  fiunily  generally  was  in  low  water,  and  yet  the 
young  politician  could  risk  permanent  exclusion  from  office  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  interests  of  liberty  and  of  his  father's  and  his 
own  especial  charge,  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  session  it  appeared  probable  that  a  post  on  the 
Supreme  Council  of  India  would  be  offered  to  Macaulay.  The  salary  was  to 
be  .jeiO,000  a  year.  By  accepting  it  for  six  years,  he  could  save  largely  for 
his  Cunily  and  himself,  and  a  few  years  would  set  him  at  ease.  He  accepted 
it  in  the  hope  that  his  sister  Hannah  would  go  with  him.  She  consented, 
and  his  happiness  was  complete. 
Among  the  most  conspicous  of  British  gams  by  Macaulay's  voluntar: 
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banishment  are  the  two  brilliant  essays  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  Indian 
history.  Studied  on  the  spot,  in  sorronndings  whioh  so  vividly  recalled  the 
notable  aohievements  by  whioh  onr  Indian  power  was  eonsolidated,  his  word 
pictures  are  likely  to  remain  long  the  chief  means  from  whioh  English  {teople 
will  derive  their  impressions  of  India.  The  latter  country  owes  to  him  the 
noblest  digest  of  the  Indian  Criminal  Law,  and  the  introduction  to  that  code, 
which  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  succesefhl  efforts  of  modem  jurisprudence. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  sphere  in  which  Maoaulay*s  efforts  were 
of  intense  value  to  India.  The  spread  and  improvement  of  popular  insti-ue- 
tion,  both  in  the  vernacular  tongues  and  in  English,  was  so  greatly  promoted 
by  a  minute  of  his  on  the  subject,  that  he  was  nominated  President  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  capacity  he  framed  a  scheme  for 
education  in  all  grades.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  what  opposition  he 
encountered  from  those  who  favoured  the  teaching  of  Sanscrit,  Persian  and 
Arabic  to  a  select  few.  But  he  showed  infinite  conciliation  in  dealing  with 
irritable  colleagues  and  subordinates,  and  with  strong  practical  conunon 
sense  out  the  dif&cult  knots  whioh  were  presented  to  him  for  solution.  His 
minutes  on  educational  questions  afford  abundance  of  entertaining  and  in- 
structive reading. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Calcutta,  Miss  Macaukiy  became  engaged  to 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  then  gaining  high  renown  as  a  courageous  Indian  adminis- 
trator. The  marriage,  after  which  the  Trevelyans  continued  to  live  with 
Maoaulay,  was  not  only  most  happy,  but  most  productive  of  happiness  for 
Macaulay,  both  in  India  and  afterwards  at  home.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  Indian 
work  and  splendour,  he  longed  for  England.  **  I  have  no  words,"  he  writes, 
<*  to  tell  you  how  I  pine  for  England,  or  how  intensely  bitter  exile  has  been 
to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see  my  countxy  again  and 
die.  A  complete  revolution  in  aU  the  habits  of  life  ;  an  estrangement  from 
almost  every  old  friend  and  acquaintance ;  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
between  the  exile  and  everything  that  he  cares  for ;  all  this  is,  to  me  at  least, 
very  trying.  There  is  no  temptation  of  wealth  or  power  which  would  induce 
me  to  go  through  it  again.'*  But  he  could  never  come  back  to  the  same 
home  circle  which  he  had  left.  His  other  beloved  sister,  Margaret,  Mrs. 
Cropper,  died  in  1884,  and  the  news  arrived  a  few  weeks  after  Hannah's 
marriage.  Its  effect  on  him  was  only  to  be  prevented  from,  becoming  crush- 
ing by  intense  devotion  to  official  work.  One  result  of  this  labour  was  the 
long  article  on  Francis  Bacon  whioh  appeared  in  1887. 

A  cloud  shadowed  the  return  of  Macaulay  and  the  Trevelyans  to  England. 
Zachary  Macaulay  died  in  May,  1888,  while  his  children  were  on  their 
homeward  voyage.  His  son  took  refuge  in  planning  his  great  History, 
which  now  came  within  the  bounds  of  practicability.  The  first  part,  he 
thought,  would  occupy  five  volumes,  and  extend  from  the  Bevolution  of 
1688  to  the  beginning  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole*s  administration.  He  hoped  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  death  of  George  IV.  He  wished  to  quit  politics  for 
letters,  and  this  seemed  his  best  mode  of  doing  so.  In  October,  1838,  he 
started  on  a  tour  in  Italy,  in  which  his  enjoyment,  owing  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  his  classical  knowledge,  was  intense. 

But  Lord  Melbourne  wanted  his  aid  in  parliament,  and  the  post  of  Judge 
Advocate  was  offered  him.  The  salary  was  now  no  temptation,  and  writing 
was  more  attractive.    The  only  thing  that  would  ever  tempt  him  to  give  up 
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his  liberty  and  his  stadies  was  the  power  to  effect  great  things ;  and  of  that 
power,  he  said,  no  man  had  so  little  as  a  man  in  office  out  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  determined,  if  he  entered  Parliament,  to  have  the  authority  belong- 
ing to  evident  disinterestedness. 

In  this  tour  Macaolay  wrote,  partly,  the  *'  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne.''  Early 
in  1889,  he  wrote  his  vigorous  article  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Church  and  State." 
"  The  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  our  hand,"  he  wrote.  At  the  same  time 
he  admitted  the  author  to  be  both  *'  a  clever  and  an  amiable  noan.'*  Mr. 
Gladstone's  letter  to  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fiEumess  ajid  single- 
mindedness  it  displayed  pleased  Macaulay  greatly,  for  it  was  the  only  letter 
he  kept  unbnmed.  About  this  time  Macaulay  scented  a  crisis  which  has  not 
yet  arrived.  He  believed  the  House  of  Lords  must  soon  be  abolished.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
re-constituting  it  upon  an  elective  basis,  which  he  submitted  to  Lord  Lands- 
downe. 

In  May,  1880,  the  Speaker,  Abercromby,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
to  his  vacant  seat  at  Edinburgh,  Macaulay  was  reconomended.  He  came 
forward  as  a  thorough  Whig,  supporting  the  Ballot  in  addition  to  the  regular 
programme.  "  I  look  with  pride,"  he  wrote  in  his  election  address,  ^*  on  all 
that  the  Whigs  have  done  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  of  human 
happiness.  I  see  them  now  hard  pressed,  struggling  with  difficulties,  but 
still  fighting  the  good  fight ;  at  their  head  I  see  men  who  have  inherited  the 
spirit  and  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  blood,  of  old  champions  and  martyrs  of 
freedom.  To  these  men  I  propose  to  attach  myself ;  while  one  shred  of  the 
old  banner  is  flying,  by  that  banner  will  I,  at  least,  be  found." 

On  his  re-appearance  in  pai'liament,  Macaulay's  first  speech  was  upon  Mr. 
Grote's  Ballot  Bill.  As  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  more  Badical  ministers 
might  support  it,  Macaulay  had  a  good  opportunity  for  defending  this  degree 
of  freedom,  often  not  permitted  by  prime  ministers.  Meanwhile  the  cele- 
brated essay  on  Lord  Clive  was  being  pushed  forward,  interrupted  un- 
expectedly by  Lord  Melbourne's  offer  of  the  post  of  Secretary  for  War,  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  high  promotion  did  not  fail  to  inspire  many  with 
envy,  and  to  arouse  plentiful  detraction.  The  Tifnes,  which  had  been 
vigorously  supporting  Sir  Robert  Peel,  did  not  scruple  in  its  leading  article 
to  designate  him  **  Mr.  Babbletongue  Macaulay."  Sheil  and  he  were  sworn 
in  the  Privy  Council  on  the  same  day  ;  the  Times  exclaimed,  <*  These  men 
Privy  Councillors !  These  men  petted  at  Windsor  Castle  1  Faugh  I  Why 
they  are  hardly  fit  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Her  Majesty's  two  favourite  monkeys."  The  unlucky  dating  of  his 
election  address  from  Windsor  Castle  was  made  the  occasion  for  comments 
and  sarcasms  without  number.  But  Macaulay  took  newspaper  abuse  vety 
quietly.    He  thought  it  both  a  cause  and  a  symptom  of  weakness. 

Macaulay,  too,  had  a  very  happy  home-life  now.  Fortunately  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1889,  before  his  Indian  furlough  expired,  and  Macaulay  joyfully  set  up  house- 
keeping in  Great  George  Street,  where  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  lived  with 
him  in  unalloyed  happiness. 

The  secretaryship,  however,  put  aside  Macaulay's  historical  work  for  the 
time.  He  wrote  in  his  journal  for  1889 :  **  Friday,  March  9.  I  began  my 
History  with  a  sketch  of  the  early  revolutions  of  England.    Pretty  well ;  but 
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a  little  too  stately  and  rhetorical"  The  seeretaiy  mastered  his  official  busi- 
ness with  that  power  which  he  displayed  in  everything  he  undertook,  and 
conducted  the  parliamentary  portion  of  his  work  with  skill  and  tact. 

In  1640,  Macaulay  was  at  first  not  so  successful  on  other  questions.  He 
failed  to  get  a  fair  hearing  in  answering  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Ministry,  when  Sir  James  Graham  made  some  ungenerous  allusions  to  his 
former  allies.  A  further  motion  of  censure  on  the  China  war  was,  however, 
the  occasion  of  one  of  Macaulay's  finest  patriotic  speeches.  '*  It  was  natural,'' 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  they  should  look  up  with  hope  and  confidence  to  that 
victorious  flag.  For  it  reminded  them  that  they  belonged  to  a  country  un- 
accustomed to  defeat,  to  submission,  or  to  shame ;  to  a  country  which  had 
exacted  such  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  her  children  as  had  made  the  ears  of 
all  who  heard  it  to  tingle ;  to  a  coimtry  which  had  made  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
humble  himself  to  the  dust  before  her  insulted  consul ;  to  a  country  which  had 
avenged  the  victims  of  the  Black  Hole  on  the  field  of  Plassey ;  to  a  country 
.which  had  not  degenerated  since  the  great  Protector  vowed  tbat  he  would 
make  the  name  of  EngUshman  as  much  respected  as  ever  had  been  the  name 
of  Boman  citizen.  They  knew  that,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  enemies,  and 
separated  by  great  oceans  and  continents  from  all  help,  not  a  hair  of  their 
heads  would  be  harmed  with  impunity." 

In  January,  1840,  the  CHve  essay  came  out,  and  was  received  with 
tremendous  plaudits.  That  on  Yon  Banke's  '*  History  of  the  Popes  ** 
followed.  In  1841,  Macaulay  made  himself  somewhat  unpopular  by  an 
official  defence  of  Lord  Cardigan,  which  to  a  generation  that  has  abolished 
purchase  in  the  army,  loses  its  force.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Macaulay 
should  have  felt  able  to  defend  a  man  who  dragged  a  fine  cavalry  regiment 
"  through  a  slough  of  scandal,  favouritism,  petty  tyranny,  and  intrigue. 
Within  the  space  of  a  single  twelvemonth  one  of  his  captains  was  cashiered 
for  writing  him  a  challenge ;  he  sent  a  coarse  and  insulting  verbal  message 
to  another,  and  then  punished  him  with  prolonged  arrest  because  he  respect- 
fully refused  to  shake  hands  with  the  officer  who  had  been  employed  to  convey 
the  afiront ;  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  Heutenant  who  had  left  the  corps,  and 
Bhot  him  through  the  body ;  and  he  flogged  a  soldier  on  Sunday,  between  the 
services,  on  the  very  spot  where,  half  an  hour  before,  the  man's  comrades 
had  been  mustered  for  pubHc  worship." 

The  Ministry,  which  had  been  growing  more  and  more  unpopular,  was 
defeated  on  the  19th  of  May,  1841,  on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  sugar,  which  was  represented  as  a  concession  to  slaveholding 
countries  as  compared  with  our  free  colonies.  The  Ministry,  retaining  office, 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  on  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on 
the  4th  of  June,  after  having  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  consider  the  Com 
Laws.  In  tiie  general  election  which  followed,  the  Whigs  were  soundly 
beaten  by  the  protectionist  cry ;  but  Macaulay  was  returned  unopposed  for 
Edinburgh.  The  Ministry  was  defeated  on  the  Address,  and  resigned  in 
August. 

Macaulay  was  now  set  free  for  his  historical  work.  To  carry  it  on  more 
effectively,  he  took  chambers  at  the  Albany,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
removed  to  Clapham.  He  read  again  omnivorously,  and  knew  every  book- 
stall in  London.  He  collected  old  ballads  and  studied  the  scraps  of  the 
pavemeni    "  He  bought  every  halfpenny  song  on  which  he  could  lay  hands 
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« 
if  only  it  was  deoent,  and  a  genuine  nndonbted  poem  of  the  people.''  He 
rambled  about  the  back  lanes  of  the  City  with  his  brother  Charles,  his  private 
secretary ;  and  meditated  and  elaborated  some  of  the  '^  Lays  of  Ancient 
Borne."  In  1842  appeared  his  celebrated  article  on  Warren  Hastings,  and 
with  it  an  absurd  mistake,  in  which  Macaulay  was  made  to  throw  ridicule  oh 
the  <<  Vicar  of  Wakefield/'  histead  of  Goldsmith's  **  History  of  Greece/' 
Even  yet  Macaulay  did  not  foresee  the  lasting  fame  which  his  essays  would 
bring  him.  He  was  opposed  to  republishing  them,  not  believing  they  deserved 
it ;  and  spurious  editions  from  America  became  spread.  **  What  the  Tankees 
may  do  I  cannot  help ;  but  I  will  not  found  my  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a 
classic  on  my  reviews.  I  will  remain,  according  to  the  excellent  precept  in 
the  Gospel,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where  I  am  constantly  accosted 
with  '  Friend,  go  up  higher,*  and  not  push  my  way  to  the  top  at  the  risk  of 
being  compelled  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room.'* 

In  1842  the  **  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  were  published,  and  enthusiastically 
received.  In  the  same  year  Macaulay  took  an  active  part  in  moulding  the 
Copyright  Act.  In  1848  his  essays,  so  far  as  then  written,  were  republished 
by  Longmans,  with  many  emendations  and  omissions  of  severe  passages. 
Of  this  republication  Sir  Gteorge  Trevelyan  stated  some  years  ago,  that 
upwards  of  120,000  copies  had  been  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  by  a 
single  publisher.  The  yearly  sale  has  continued  to  increase  with  the  publi- 
cation of  cheaper  editions.  **  The  market  for  them  in  their  native  country 
is  so  steady,  and  apparently  so  inexhaustible,  that  it  perceptibly  falls  and 
rises  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation.'* 

In  1848  Macaulay  concerned  himself  deeply  about  Lord  EUenborough's 
wrong-headed  actions  as  Governor-General  of  India,  and  after  a  fine  oration 
firom  him,  when  a  party  victory  was  won  by  the  Government  to  protect  the 
Governor-General,  and  another  one  threatened  for  a  second  motion,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  recalled  Lord  Ellenborough — another  instance  of  the  power 
which  Macaulay's  Indian  experience  had  given  him. 

About  the  middle  of  1844  Macaulay  was  engaged  on  an  article  for  the 
Edinburgh  Heview^  upon  **  Burke  and  his  Times,"  but  finding  his  subject 
altogether  too  large  for  the  allotted  canvas,  he  saw  fit  to  substitute  a  sketdi 
of  Lord  Chatham's  later  years.  He  made  considerable  use  of  Horace 
Walpole's  *'  Memoirs  of  George  the  Third's  Beign,"  and  of  the  diary  of  the 
first  Lord  Holland. 

Macaulay's  honourable  nature  comes  out  strongly  in  his  attitude  towards 
rogues  whose  rank  or  cireumstanoes  form  a  sort  of  protecting  wall  about 
thenu  It  was  curious  that  on  his  way  to  Holland  he  should  encounter  a 
civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Company  who  had  been  dismissed  for  fraud. 
Macaulay  resisted  all  advances  on  his  part  with  a  fine  contempt  which  the 
rogue  fully  understood,  and  which,  nevertheless,  was  so  adroitly  managed  as 
not  to  wound  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  man,  who  were  always  present 
on  the  occasions. 

In  the  early  part  of  1845  Macaulay  found  but  little  time  for  writing  general 
articles ;  what  time  he  could  spare  firom  his  duties  to  the  House  of  Commons 
he  devoted  to  his  History.  But  for  his  doing  this,  he  says,  his  History  would 
have  perished  in  embryo,  like  poor  Mackintosh's. 

At  this  time  the  political  world  was  in  a  ferment.  There  were  the  difll- 
culties  of  Foreign  policy,  Irish  policy,  and,  above  all,  the  Com  Law  question* 
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As  regards  this  last,  Macaulay  determined  to  support,  heart  and  sonl,  the 
full  repeal  of  the  Com  Law,  even  though  he  shoold  lose  of&ee  hy  taking  each  a 
course;  However,  his  party  being  unable  to  form  a  government,  he  never 
took  the  prominent  part  in  the  repeal  movement  that  he  might  otherwise 
have  done. 

Maoaulay  spoke  only  five  times  during  the  sessions  of  1846  and  1847,  but 
whenever  he  did  so  he  withered  his  opponents  by  his  fiery  eloquence.  After 
losing  the  election  at  Edinburgh — partly  owing  to  his  refusing  to  support 
local  objects  pecuniarily,  partly  owing  to  his  support  of  the  Establishment — 
which  he  felt  bitterly,  he  retired  into  private  life,  refusing  other  seats,  of 
which  many  were  offered  him. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  his  History.  He  was  most 
zealous  in  collecting  his  materials ;  and  when  they  were  obtained,  he  would 
think  out  and  realise  a  graphic  picture,  which  he  never  rested  till  he  had 
committed  to  paper.  When  once  the  rough  draft  was  complete,  he  gave 
himself  a  task  of  six  foolscap  sheets  a  morning.  Some  might  have  got  over 
the  ground  more  quickly,  but  Macaulay  would  give  only  of  his  best,  and 
would  pass  nothing  that  had  not  gone  through  the  severest  tests.  This, 
combined  with  the  grandest  power  of  visualising  and  of  livmg  in  any  time 
he  wrote  of,  made  a  success  almost  unequalled.  Within  three  days  after 
the  appearance  of  the  History,  it  had  an  assured  position.  Letters  of  con- 
gratulation rained  in  from  all  quarters.  Old  poHtical  opponents  joined  in 
the  general  laudation.  Lord  Halifax  said  the  whole  country  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  the  author  of  such  a  book,  which  was  singularly  well-timed. 
Jeffrey  wrote,  *'  The  mother  who  bore  you,  had  she  been  alive,  could  scarcely 
have  felt  prouder  or  happier  than  I  do  at  this  outburst  of  your  graver  fame." 

Of  all  the  letters  of  congratulation  that  Macaulay  received,  none  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  the  praises  of  the  book  which  came  from  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  pen— a  pen  that  had  in  his  early  years  contributed  so  much  to  his 
pleasure.  Enormous  editions  of  the  work  were  sold  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  it  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  on  all  hands. 

The  success  was  great.  The  price  Macaulay  paid  for  it  was  great,  for,  in 
politic?,  few  had  more  prizes  within  reach  than  this  gifted  author ;  yet  he 
sacrificed  all  to  literature. 

In  February,  1848,  Macaulay  began  the  second  part  of  his  History.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Lord  Bector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  and  in  March,  1849,  he  gave  his  inaugural  address,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  history  of  the  university,  then  celebrating  its  fourth  centenary. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him.  In  prospect  of  the  ceremony, 
he  says,  '*  I  felt  like  a  man  going  to  be  hanged,  and,  as  such  a  man  generally 
does,  plucked  up  courage  to  behave  with  decency."  In  July,  Prince  Albert 
pressed  him  to  take  the  Cambridge  Professorship  of  Modem  History,  which 
he  dedmed.  The  latter  half  of  August  he  spent  in  Ireland.  After  another 
fortnight  in  France  he  again  resumed  his  History,  which  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. In  June  he  made  a  Scotch  tour,  especially  to  see  Glencoe  and  Eillte- 
orankie. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  beset  by  applications  for  assistance  from  people  he 
had  never  seen,  and  who  had  used  him  ill ;  and  he  acknowledges  with  regret 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  vices  or  follies  of  the  recipients  frustrated  his 
good  intentions. 
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About  Christmas,  1851,  nnavaiiing  efforta  were  again  made  to  get  Macanlay 
back  into  the  Cabinet,  bat  he  was  resolute.  But  he  oould  not  decline  another 
honour  which  came  to  him  unsolicited  in  1852,  namely,  his  election  for  Edin- 
burgh, which  had  once  so  unkindly  rejected  him.  But  soon  after  appeared 
a  shadow ;  he  could  n9t  work  so  well  as  formerly,  and  his  heart  was  dis- 
covered to  be  affected.  He  became  very  depressed,  and  felt  certain  that  his 
succeeding  volumes  of  history  would  be  a  feulure.  For  some  weeks  he  rested 
and  recruited  at  Clifton,  within  a  drive  of  Hannah  More's  old  cottage.  But 
he  never  was  really  well  again.  In  the  following  winter  he  suffered  severely 
from  bronchitis.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up  reading  aloud— a  sore  de- 
privation, considering  that  he  had  always  delighted  his  fomily  and  friends 
thus,  and  had  read  great  portions  of  his  own  writings  aloud  to  his  inner 
circle  to  gain  their  criticism  or  approval.  His  comfort  was  to  work  as 
zealously  as  he  was  able,  and  to  exert  his  beneficence  and  wise  counsel  for 
others  while  life  was  left  to  him.  In  constant  illness  he  maintained  cheer- 
fulness, patience,  contentment,  and  industry  to  the  last. 

In  November,  1852,  he  nerved  himself  to  give  a  promised  address  to  his 
constituents  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  a  mixed  historical  and  party  speech, 
and  was  very  sucoessfdl.  In  1858  his  enhanced  reputation  was  evident  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  he  won  whenever  he  spoke.  An  especial  instance 
was  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  by  competitive  examination.  His  last  speech  in  the  House  was  upon 
a  question  of  the  Edinburgh  Church  Endowments,  and  his  last  words  are 
well  worth  remembering :  "  Of  the  Church  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  worse 
than  useless  if  it  is  unpopular ;  for  it  exists  only  to  inspire  affection  and 
respect,  and  if  it  inspires  feelings  of  a  character  opposite  to  respect  and  affec- 
tion, it  had  better  not  exist  at  alL  Most  earnestly,  therefore,  I  implore  the 
,  House  not  to  support  an  institution,  which  is  useless  unless  it  is  beloved,  by 
means  which  can  only  cause  it  to  be  hated." 

For  the  next  two  years  he  worked  almost  without  interruption  at  his  His- 
tory. In  the  autumn  of  1855  the  final  proofs  of  the  second  two  volumes 
were  read  ;  and  on  December  17th  they  were  published.  What  must  be  the 
feelings  of  the  man  who  knows  that  before  his  book  is  ready  twenty-five  thou- 
sand copies  are  ordered,  at  a  price  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  ardent  book- 
lovers?  This  was  Macaulay's  experience,  and  no  other  man's.  No  such 
edition  of  such  a  book  had  ever  before  been  printed.  No  book  ever  had  such 
a  sale  in  the  United  States.  Six  rival  translators  were  at  the  same  time 
translating  it  into  German.  It  was  translated  into  every  European  language 
with  a  living  literature.  And  for  the  first  edition,  before  the  accounts  were 
made  up,  Mr.  Longman  handed  the  author  a  cheque  on  account  for  ^20,000, 
the  largest  ever  paid  by  a  publishing  house.  The  Institute  of  France  elected 
him  a  member ;  the  King  of  Prussia  named  him  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Merit;  Oxford  gave  him  tiie  D.CIi. ;  and  Edinburgh  chose  him  President 
of  the  Philosophical  Institution. 

Maoaulay  retired  from  Parliament  early  in  1856 ;  and  he  removed  from 
(he  Albany  to  a  delightltd  house  in  Kensington,  Holly  Lodge.  He  rested  for 
some  time,  and  took  some  pleasant  tours.  In  the  autunm  of  1857  he  was 
elected  High  Steward  of  the  Borough  of  Cambridge,  but  was  not  inaugurated 
till  May,  1858.  But  he  had  abready  received,  on  August  28, 1857,  the  highly 
valued  peerage,  which  has  so  seldom  been  conferred  on  a  man  especially  for 
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his  literary  works.  He  ohose  to  be  Baron  Maeanlay  of  Bothley ;  and  as 
Lord  Maoanlay  his  name  will  ever  live,  although  of  his  lifetime  so  small  a 
part  was  passed  under  that  title. 

Although  working  more  slowly,  none  of  his  work  is  better  worth  reading 
than  the  portions  he  completed  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History ;  but^  to 
tiie  heavy  detriment  of  our  generation,  he  did  not  live  to  write  the  history 
of  a  period  for  which  no  man  ever  had  or  can  have  better  qualifications. 
A  deep  grief  came  to  shadow  his  latter  days,  for  the  Ck)vemorship  of  Madras 
was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  his  brother-in-law  early  in  1859,  and  a  sad 
parting  impended  between  Lord  Macaulay  and  his  beloved  sister.  It  was 
felt  that  this  would  be  their  last  parting ;  but  it  took  place  in  another  way. 
On  the  28th  of  December,  1859,  he  managed  to  dictate  a  letter  to  a  poor 
curate,  enclosing  £26 ;  he  signed  it :  it  was  his  last  signature.  The  same 
evening  he  told  his  butler  he  was  very  tired,  and  should  go  to  bed  early.: 
The  man  suggested  his  lying  on  the  sofa.  He  rose  as  if  to  move,  sat  down 
again,  and  quietly  died.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  9tb 
of  January,  1860,  in  Poet's  Comer.  His  tombstone,  at  Addison's  feet,  is 
inscribed :  "  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name  liveth  for  evermore.*' 
A  more  beloved,  honoured,  esteemed,  revered  character,  can  scarcely  be 
named  in  English  history. 

G.  T.  B. 
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MILTON. 

(Edinburgh  Keview,  Aug.,  1825.) 

Joannis  Miltonij  Angli,  de  Doctrind  ChrisHand  libri  duo  posthumi 
A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  alone.  By  John  Milton,  translated  from  the 
Original  by  Charles  H.  Sumner,  M.A.,  etc.,  etc.     1825. 


J>ootrinefl  of 
GbrlBtla&ity. 


Towards  the  doee  of  tbe  year  1823, 
Hr.  LexnoD,  deputy-keeper  of  the  state 
paper?,  in  tbe  conrse  of  hla  researches 
amoDg  the  presses  of  bis  office,  met  with 
a  large  Latin  manuscript.  With  it  were 
found  corrected  copies  of  the  foreign 
despatches  written  by  Hilton,  while  he 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  several 
papers  relating  to  the  Popish  trials  and 
the  Kye-house  Plot.  The  whole  was 
wrapped  up  in  an  enrelope,  superscribed 
To  Mr.  Skinner,  Merchant,  On  ezamina* 
tier,  the  large  manuscript  prored  to  be 
the  long-lost  Essay  on 
'i**?*  _°^  ??•  the  Doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which,  according 
to  Wood  and  Toland, 
Hilton  finished  after  the  Restoration, 
and  deposited  with  Cyriac  Bkinner. 
Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held  the 
same  political  opinions  with  his  Ulns- 
trious  friend.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
as  Hr.  Lemon  conjectures,  that  he  may 
have  fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the 
gOTemment  during  that  persecution  of 
the  Whigs  which  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Oxford  parliament,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  general  seizure  of  his 
papers,  this  work  may  have  been  brought 
to  the  office  in  which  it  has  been  found. 
Bot  whateTcr  the  adventures  of  the 
manufcript  may  have  been,  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
great  poet.  * 

Hr.  Sumner,  who  was  commanded  by 


his  Hajesty  to  edit  and  translate  the 
treatise,  has  acquitted  himself  of  hi» 
task  in  a  manner  honourable  to  his 
talents  and  to  his  character.  His  version  ^ 
is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant ;  but 
it  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  clearness 
and  fidelity.  His  notes  abound  witb 
interesting  quotations,  and  have  the  rare 
merit  of  really  elucidating  the  text; 
The  preface  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
eensible  and  candid  man,  firm  in  his  own- 
religions  opinions,  and  tolerant  towatda.. 
those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to'- 
the  fame  of  Hilton.     It  is,  like  all  hisr 
Latin  works,  well  written,  though  not 
exactly  in  the   style   of 
the  prixe  essays  of  Oxford    ®*^tw*** 
and    Cambridge.     There 
is   no   elaborate   imitation    of   classical 
antiquity,   no  scrupulous   purity,  nono 
of  the  ceremonial  cleanness  which  cha- 
racterizes the  diction  of  our  academical 
Pharisees.      He   does    not    attempt    to- 
polish  and  btighten  his  compotitiou  iuto 
the  Ciceronian  gloss  and  brilliancy.    He 
does  not,  in  short,  sacrifice  sense  and 
spirit   to    pedantic    refinements.      Tho 
nature  of  his  subject  compelled  him  to 
use  many  words 

"That  would  hsTv  msda  Qaintilian  storv 

nndgup." 

But  ho  writes  with  as  much  ease  and 

freedom  as  if  Latin  were  his    m  other - 

tongue  ;  and,  where  he  is  least  h&ppyi 
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his  ftulure  8eemB  to  arise  from  the  care- 
lesBoesB  of  a  native,  not  from  the  igno- 
rance of  a  foreigner.  What  Denham 
with  felicity  aays  of  Cowley  may  be 
applied  to  him.  He  wears  the  garb,  but 
not  the  clothes  of  the  ancients. 

Throughout  the  Tolume  are  discernible 
the  traces  of  a  powerful  and  independent 
mind,  emancipated  from  the  influence  of 
authority,  and  devoted  to  the  search  of 
truth.  He  professes  to  form  his  system 
from  the  Bible  alone ;  and  his  digest  of 
scriptural  texts  is  certainly  among  the 
best  that  have  appeared.  But  he  is  not 
always  so  happy  in  his  inferences  as  in 
his  citations. 
Some  of  the  heterodox  opinions  which 
he  avows  seem  to  have  ex* 
^^J^JJ'  cited  considerable  amaxe- 
ment,  particularly  his 
Arianism,  and  bis  notions  on  the  subject 
of  polygamy.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that  any  person  could  have  read  the 
Paradise  Lost  without  suspecting  him  of 
the  former;  nor  do  we  think  that  any 
reader,  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
his  life,  ought  to  be  much  startled  at  the 
latter.  The  opinions  which  he  has  ex* 
pressed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
the  eternity  of  matter,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  might,  we  think, 
have  caused  more  just  surprise. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion 
of  these  points.  The  book,  were  it  far 
more  orthodox  or  far  more  heretical  than 
it  is,  would  not  much  edify  or  corrupt  the 
present  generation.  The  men  of  our  time 
arc  not  to  be  converted  or  perverted  by 
quartos.  A  few  more  days,  and  this 
essay  will  follow  the  Dtfensio  Pcpuli  to 
the  dust  and  sUence  of  the  upper  shelf. 
The  name  of  its  author,  and  the  remark- 
Me  drcumstances  attending  its  publica- 
tion, will  secure  to  it  a  certain  degree  of 
attention.  For  a  month  or  two  it  will 
occupy  a  few  minutes  of  chat  in  every 
drawing-room,  and  a  few  columns  in 
every  magazine;  and  it  will  then,  to 
borrow  the  elegant  language  of  the  play- 
bills, be  withdrawn  to  make  room  for 
the  forthcoming  novelties. 

We  wish,  however,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  interest,  transient  as  it  may  be, 
whidi  this  work  has  excited.  The  dex- 
terous Capuchins  never  choose  to  preach 
on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint,  until 
they  have  awakened  the  devotional  feel- 
ings of  their  auditors  by  exhibiting  some 
xelic  of  him— A  thread  of  his  garment,  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood. 

On  the  same  principle,  waintexidXo  iaK^ 
•        •  •         • 


advantage  of   the  late  interesting  dis- 
covery, and,  while  this  memorial  of  a 
greet  and  good  man  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  all,  to  say  something  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities.  Nor, 
we  are  convinced,  will  the    ^^^tlS.**' 
severest   of  our   readers 
blame  us  if,  on   an  occasion  like  the 
present,  we  turn  for  a  short  time  from 
the  topics  of  the  day,  to  commemorate, 
in  all  love  and  reverence,  the  genius  and 
virtues  of  John  Milton,  the   poet,  the 
statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  glory  of 
English  literature,  the  champion  and  the 
martyr  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  besw 
known ;  and  it  is  of  his  poetry  that  we 
wish  first  to  speak.  By  the  general  suf* 
frage  of  the  civilized  world,  his  place  has 
been  assigned  among  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art.  His  detractors,  however, 
though  outvoted,  have  not  been  silenced. 
There  are  many  critics,  and  some  of  great 
name,  who  contrive  in  the  same  breath  to 
extol  the  poems  and  to  decry  the  poet. 
The  works  they  acknowledge,  considered 
in  themselves,  may  be  classed  among 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  But  they  will  not  allow  the  author 
to  rank  with  those  great  men  who,  bom 
in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  supplied  by 
their  own  powers,  the  ¥rant  of  instruction, 
and,  though  destitute  of  models  them- 
selves,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  modeb 
which  defy  imitation.  Milton,  it  is  said, 
inherited  what  his  predecessors  created ; 
he  lived  in  an  enlightened  age;  ho 
received  a  finished  education;  and  we 
must  therefore,  if  we  would  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  powers,  make  large  de- 
ductions In  consideration  of  these  ad- 
vantages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary, 
paradoxical  as  the  remark  may  appear, 
that  no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle 
with  more  unfavourable  circumstances 
than  Milton.  He  doubted,  as  he  has 
himself  owned,  whether  he  had  not  been 
bom  "an  age  too  late." 
For  this  notion  Johnson  ^^  Jf^j^J^^ 
has  thought  fit  to  make 
him  the  butt  of  much  clumsy  ridicule. 
The  poet,  we  believe,  understood  the 
nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  critic. 
He  knew  that  his  poetical  genius  derived 
no  advantage  from  the  civilization  which 
surrounded  him,  or  from  the  learning 
which  he  had  acquired ;  and  he  looked 
back  with  somethlug  like  regret  to  the 
ruder  age  of  simple  words  and  vivid  im- 
pressions. 
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We  think  that,  as  dviUmtion  advances, 
poetry  almost  necessarily  declines. 
Therefore,  though  we  admire  those  great 
works  of  imagination  which  have  ap« 
peaxed  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not  admire 
them  the  more  because  they  hare  ap« 
peared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary, 
we  hold  that  the  most  wonderfal  and 
splendid  proof  of  genias  is  a  great  i>oem 
produced  in  a  civilized  age.  We  cannot 
understand  why  those  who  believe  in  that 
most  orthodox  article  of  literary  faith, 
that  the  earliest  poets  are  generally  the 
best,  should  wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it 
were  the  exception.  Surely  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a  corre* 
aponding  uniformity  in  the  cause. 

The  fact  is,  that  common  observers 
reason  from  the  progress  of  the  experi* 
mental  sciences  to  that  of  the  imitative 
arts.  The  improvement  of  the  former  is 
gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are  spent  in 
collecting  materials,  ages  more  in  sepa* 
rating  and  combining  them.  Bven  when 
a  system  has  been  formed,  there  is  still 
something  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject. 
Every  generation  enjoys  the  use  of  a 
vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity, 
and  transmits  that  hoard,  augmented 
by  fresh  acquisitions,  to 

pursuits,  therefore,  the 
first  speculators  lie  under  great  disadvant- 
ages, and,  even  when  they  fail,  are  en- 
titled to  praise.  Thsir  pupils,  with  far 
Inferior  intellectual  powers,  speedily  sur- 
pass them  in  actual  attainments.  Every 
girl  who  has  read  Mrs.  Marcet*s  little 
dialogues  on  Political  Economy  could 
teach  Montague  or  Walpole  many  lessons 
in  finance.  Any  intelligent  man  may 
now,  by  resolutely  applying  himself  for  a 
few  years  to  mathematics,  learn  more 
than  the  great  Newton  knew  after  half  a 
century  of  study  and  meditation. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with 
painting,  or  with  sculpture.  Still  less  is 
it  thus  with  poetry.  The  progress  of  re- 
finement rarely  supplies  these  arts  with 
better  objects  of  imitation.  It  may  in- 
deed improve  the  instruments  which  are 
necessary  to  the  mechanical  operations 
of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the 
painter.  But  language,  the  machine  of 
the  poet,  is  best  fitted  for  his  purpose  in 
its  rudest  state.  Nations,  like  individ- 
nab,  first  perceive,  and  then  abstract. 
They  advance  from  particular  images  to 
general  terms.  Hence  the  vocabulary  of 
an  enlightened  society  is  philosophical, 
that  of  a  half-cirilized  people  is  poetical. 


This  change  in  the  language  of  man  is 
partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  natare  of 
their  intellectual  operations,  a  change  by 
which  science  gains  and  poetry  loses. 
Generalization  is  necessary  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge;  but  particularity 
is  indispensable  to  the  creations  of  the 
imagination.  In  proportion  as  men  know 
more  and  think  more,  they  look  less  at 
individuals  and  more  at  classes.  Tbey 
therefore  make  better  theories  and  worse 
poems.  They  give  us  vague  phrases 
instead  of  images,  and  personified  qualities 
instead  of  men.  They  may  be  better  able 
to  analyze  human  nature  than  their  pre 
decessors.  But  analysis  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  poet  His 
office  te  to  portray,  not  to  ^'^^X*** 
dissect.  He  may  believe 
in  a  moral  sense,  like  Shaftesbury  j  he  may 
refer  all  human  actions  to  self-interest, 
like  Helvetius;  or  he  may  never  think 
about  the  matter  at  all.  His  creed  on 
such  subjects  will  no  more  influence  his 
poetry,  properly  so  called,  than  the  notions 
which  a  painter  may  have  conceived  re- 
specting the  lachrymal  glands,  or  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  will  affect  the  tears 
of  his  Niobe,  or  the  blushes  of  his  Aurora. 
If  Shakespeare  had  written  a  book  on  the 
motives  of  human  actions,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  would  have  been  a 
good  one.  It  la  extremely  improbable 
that  it  would  have  contained  half  so  oncV 
able  reasoning  on  the  subject  as  Is  t«' 
be  found  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  But 
could  Mandeville  have  created  an  lago? 
Well  as  he  knew  how  to  resolve  characters 
into  their  elements,  would  he  have  been 
able  to  combine  those  elements  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  up  a  man,  a  real, 
living,  individual  man  ? 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or 
can  even  enjoy  poetry,  without  a  certain 
unsoundness  of  mind,  if  anything  which 
gives  so  much  pleasure  ought  to  be  called 
unsoundness.  By  poetry 
we  mean  not  all  writing  ^f^^^^ 
in  verse,  nor  even  all  good 
writing  in  verse.  Our  definition  excludes 
many  metrical  compositions  which,  on 
other  grounds,  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  By  poetry  we  mean  the  art  of 
employing  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  an  Uliftion  on  the  imagination, 
the  art  of  doing  by  means  of  words  what 
the  painter  does  by  means  of  colours. 
Thus  the  greatest  of  poets  has  described 
it,  in  lines  universally  admired  for  the 
vigour  and  felicity  of  their  diction,  an ' 
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stiU  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  just 
Botion  which  they  couTey  of  the  art  in 
which  he  excelled : 

"  At  imagination  bodiM  forth 
The  formt  of  things  nnknovrn,  the  poet*e 

pen 
Tumi  them  to  ahapes^  and   gives  to  airy 

nothings 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'* 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  "fine 
frenzy  "  which  he  ascribes  to  the  poet — 
a  fine  frenzy  doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy. 
Truth,  indeed,  is  essential  to  poetry ;  but 
it  is  the  truth  of  madness.  Tiie  reason- 
ings are  just  ;  but  the  premises  are  false. 
After  the  first  suppositions  have  been 
made,  everything  ought  to  be  consistent ; 
but  those  first  suppositions  require  a 
degree  of  credulity  which  almost  amounts 
to  a  partial  and  temporary  derangement 
of  the  intellect.  Hence  of  all  people 
children  are  the  most  imaginative.  They 
abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to 
every  illusion.  Every  image  which  is 
strongly  presented  to  their  mental  eye 
produces  on  them  the  effect  of  reality. 
Ko  man,  whatever  his  sensibility  may  be, 
is  ever  affected  by  Hamlet  or  Lear,  as  a 
little  girl  is  affected  by  the  story  of  poor 
Bed  Riding-hood.  She  knows  that  it  is 
all  false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak,  that 
there  are  no  wolves  in  England.  Yet 
in  spite  of  her  knowledge  she  believes ; 
fihc  weeps;  she  trembles;  she  dares  not 
go  into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel 
the  teeth  of  the  monster  at  her  throat. 
Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagination 
orer  uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  men  are 
children  with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas. 
It  is  therefore  in  such  a  state  of  society 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  poetical 
temperament  in  its  highest  perfection. 
In  an  enlightened  age  there  will  be  much 
intelligence,  much  science,  much  philo- 
sophy, abundance  of  just  classification 
and  subtle  analysis,  abundance  of  wit 
and  eloquence,  abundance  of  verses,  and 
even  of  good  ones;  but  little  poetry. 
Men  will  judge  and  compare ;  but  they 
will  not  create.  Tliey  will  talk  about 
the  old  poets,  and  conmient  on  them,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  enjoy  them.  Bat 
they      will   scarcely   be 

'pwrtSy.°'  able  to  conceive  the  effect 
which  poetry  produced  on 
their  ruder  ancestors,  the  agony,  the 
ecstasy,  the  plenitude  of  belief.  The 
Qreek  Rhapsodist,  according  to  Plato, 
could  scarce  recite  Homer  without  falling 


into  convulsions.  The  Mohawk  hardly 
feels  the  scalping-knife  while  he  shouts 
his  death-son  g.  The  posrer  which  the 
ancient  bards  of  Wales  and  Germany 
exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  to 
modem  readers  almost  miraculous.  Such 
feelings  are  very  rare  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity, and  most  rare  among  those  who 
participate  most  in  its  improvements. 
They  linger  longest  among  the  pea- 
santry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  as  a  magic  lantern  produces 
an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And, 
as  the  magic  lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark 
room,  poetry  effects  its  purpose  most 
completely  in  a  dark  age.  As  the  light 
of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhibi- 
tions, as  the  outlines  of  certainty  become 
more  and  more  definite,  and  the  shades 
of  probability  more  and  more  distinct, 
the  hues  and  lineaments  of  the  phantoms 
which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter  and 
fainter.  We  cannot  unite  the  incom- 
patible advantages  of  reality  and  decep- 
tion,  the  clear  discernment  of  truth  and 
the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary 
society,  aspires  to  be  a  great  poet,  must 
first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take 
to  pieces  the  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He 
must  unlearn  much  of  that 
knowledge  which  has  per-  ^^a""^*!^** 
haps  constituted  hitherto 
his  chief  title  to  superiority.  His  very 
talents  will  be  a  hindrance  to  him.  His 
difiiculties  will  bo  proportioned  to  his 
proficiency  in  the  pursuits  which  are 
fashionable  among  his  contemporaries ; 
and  that  proficiency  Mill  in  general  be 
proportioned  to  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  his  mind.  And  it  is  well  if,  after  all 
his  sacrifices  and  exertions,  his  works  do 
not  resemble  a  lisping  man  or  a  modem 
ruin.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  time 
great  talents,  intense  labour,  and  long 
meditation,  employed  in  ibis  struggle 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  em- 
ployed, we  will  not  say  absolutely  in 
vain,  but  with  dubious  success  and  feeble 
applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet 
has  ever  triumphed  over  greater  diffi- 
culties than  Hilton.  He  received  a 
learned  education — he  was 
a  profound  and  elegant  "**^^a?  °' 
classical  scholar— he  had 
studied  all  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinical 
literature — he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  language  of  modern  Europe, 
from  which  cither  pleasure  or  information 
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was  tken  to  be  derived.  He  was  per- 
haps the  only  great  poet  of  latar  times 
who  has  been  distinguished  bj  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  Latin  verse.  The  genius 
of  Petrarch  was  scarcely  of  the  first 
order ;  and  his  poems  in  th3  ancient 
language,  though  much  praised  by  those 
who  have  never  read  them,  are  wretched 
compositions.  Cowley,  with  all  his 
admirable  wit  and  ingennicy,  had  little 
imagination — nor  indeed  do  we  think  his 
classical  diction  comparable  to  that  of 
Milton.  The  authority  of  Johnson  is 
against  us  on  this  point.  But  Johnson 
had  studied  the  bad  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  till  he  had  become  utterly  insensible 
to  the  Augustan  elegance,  and  was  as  ill- 
qualified  to  judge  between  two  Latin 
styles  as  a  habitual  drunkard  to  set  up  for 
a  wine-taster. 

Yersification  in  a  dead  language  is  an 
«xotic,  a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly,  imi- 
tation of  that  which  elsewhere  may  be 
found  in  healthful  and  spontaneous  per- 
fection. The  soils  on  which  this  rarity 
fionrishes  are  in  general  as  ill-suited  to 
the  production  of  vigorous  native  poetry 
as  the  flower-pots  of  a  hot-house  to  the 
growth  of  oaks.  That  the  author  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  should  have  written  the 
Epistle  to  Manso  was  truly  wonderful. 
Never  before  were  such  marked  origin- 
ality and  such  exquisite  mimicry  found 
together.    Indeed,  in  all  tha  Latin  poems 

_  .M ^^      o^   Milton    the    artificial 

Xiatlxi  poems.  ...  , .      . 

manner  indispensable   to 

such  works  is  admirably  preserved, 
vhile,  at  the  same  time,  the  richness  of 
his  fancy  and  the  elevation  of  his  senti- 
ments give  to  them  a  peculiar  charm,  an 
air  of  nobleness  and  freedom,  which 
distingnishes  them  from  all  other  writ- 
ings of  the  same  class.  Tliey  remind  us 
of  the  amusements  of  those  angelic 
warriors  who  composed  the  coho.t  of 
Gabriel  ;— 

**  About  him  ezerclsad  heroic  gamw  "^ 

The  Qiiamted  youth  of  heaven.    Out  o'er 

their  heads 
Celestial  armoury,  shield,  heJm,  and  epear, 
Bong  high,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with 

gold." 

"We  cannot  look  upon  ths  sportive  exer- 
cises for  which  the  ^nius  of  Milton  uu- 
girds  itself,  without  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  gorgeous  and  terrible  panoply 
which  it  U  accustomed  to  wear.  The 
strength  of  his  imagination  triumphed 
over  ever}-  obstacle.  So  intense  and 
aident  was  the  fire  of  his  mind,  that  it 


not  only  was  not  suffocated  beneath  the 
weight  of  fuel,  but  penetrated  the  whole 
superincumbent  mass  with  its  own  heat 
and  radiance. 

It  is  not  oar  intention  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  a  complete  examination  of  the 
^poetry  of  Milton.  The  public  has  long 
been  agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  moat 
remarkable  passages,  the  incomparable 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  style,  which  no  rival  has 
been  able  to  eqoal,  and  no  parodist  to 
degrade,  which  dbplays  in  their  highest 
perfection  the  idiomatic  powers  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  to  which  every 
ancieut  and  every  modem  language  has 
contributed  something  of  grace,  of  energy, 
or  of  music  In  the  vast  field  of  criticism 
on  which  we  are  entering,  innumerable 
reapers  have  already  put  their  sickles. 
Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that  the 
negligent  search  of  a  straggling  gleaner 
may  be  rewarded  with  a  sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  tha 
poetry  of  Milton  is  the 
extreme  remoteness  of  the  ehaS^ftie.. 
assocutions  by  means  of 
which  it  acts  on  the  reader.  Its  effect  ia 
produced,  not  so  much  by  what  it  ex- 
presses, as  by  what  it  suggests ;  not  so 
much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly 
conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which  ar« 
connected  with  them.  He  electrifies  the 
mind  through  conductors.  The  most  un- 
imaginative man  must  understand  the 
Iliad.  Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and 
requires  from  him  no  exertion,  but  takes 
the  whole  npon  himself,  and  sets  the 
images  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.  The 
works  of  Milton  cannot  be  comprehended 
or  enjoyed,  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader 
co-operate  with  that  of  the  writer.  He 
does  not  paint  a  finished  picture,  or  plaj 
for  a  mere  passive  listener.  He  sketches^ 
and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  outline. 
He  strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects 'his 
hearer  to  make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influenca 
of  poetry.  The  expression  in  general 
means  nothing— but,  applied  to  the  writ* 
ings  of  Milton,  it  is  most  appropriate. 
His  poetry  acts  like  an  incantation.  Its 
merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious  meaning 
than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
no  more  in  his  words  thangSJ^i.POjJJ^jf 
in  other  words.  But  they 
are  words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner 
are  they  pronounced,  than  the  past  i* 
present   and   the   distant  near. 
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fofniB  of  beauty  start  at  onoe  into  exist- 
ence, and  all  the  bniial-placee  of  the 
memory  give  up  their  dead.  Change  the 
Btmctnre  of  the  sentence  ;  substitate  one 
synonyme  for  another,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  destroyed.  The  spell  loses  its 
power ;  and  he  who  should  then  hope  to^ 
coDJine  with  it  would  find  himself  as 
mudi  mistaken  as  Cassim  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  when  he  stood  crying,  *'  Open 
Wheat,"  "Open  Barley,"  to  the  door 
which  obeyed  no  sound  but  "Open 
Sesame."  The  miserable  failure  of  Dry- 
den  in  his  attempt  to  rewrite  some  parts 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations  we 
may  remark,  that  scarcely  any  passages 
in  the  poems  of  Hilton  are  more  generally 
known  or  more  frequently  repeated  than 
those  which  are  little  more  ^n  muster- 
rolls  of  names.  They  are  not  always 
more  appropriate  or  more  melodious  than 
other  names.  But  they  are  oharmed 
names.  Erery  one  of  them  is  the  first 
fink  in  a  long  chain  of  associated  ideas. 
Like  the  dwelling-place  of  our  infancy 
revisited  in  manhood,  like  the  song  of 
•or  country  heard  in  a  strange  land,  they 
produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  value.  One 
transports  us  back  to  a  remote  period 
of  history.  Anot  her  places  us  among  the 
BOTel  scenes  and  manners  of  a  distant 
conntiy.  A  third  eTokes  all  the  dear 
classical  recollections  of  childhood,  tiie 
fli-boolroom,  the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the 
holiday,  and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings 
before  us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  chival- 
nms  romance,  the  trophied  lists,  the 
embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices, 
the  haunted  forests,  the  enchanted 
gardens,  the  achievements  of  enamoured 
knights,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued 
princesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his 

peculiar  manner  more  happily  displayed 

than  in  the  Allegro  and 

^iS^    IhePenwroso.    It  is  im- 

possible  to  conceive  that 

the  mechanism  of  language  can  be  brought 

to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of  perfection. 

These  poems  differ  from  others,  as  attar 

of  roses  differs  from  ordinary  rose-water, 

the  dose-packed  essence  from  the  thin 

diluted  mixture.    They  arc  indeed  not  so 

much  poems,  as  collections  of  hints,  from 

each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a 

poem  for  himself.     Every  epithet  is  a 

text  for  a  canto. 

The  Comus  and  the  Samson  Agonisies 


are  works  which,  though  of  very  different 
merit,  offer  some  marked  points  of  le- 
semblanoe.  Both  are  lyric  poems  in  the 
form  of  plays.  There  are  perhaps  no 
two  kinds  of  composition  so  essentiallj 
dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  the  ode. 
The  business  of  the  dramatist  is  to  keep 
himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing 
appear  but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he 
attracts  notice  to  his  personal  feelings, 
the  illusion  is  broken.  The  effect  is  as 
unpleasant  as  that  which  is  produced  on 
the  stage  by  the  voice  of  a  prompter  or 
the  entrance  of  a  scene-shifter.  Hence 
it  was,  that  the  tragedies 
of  Byron  were  his  least  '^^^S!  **' 
successful  performances. 
They  resemble  those  pasteboard  pictures 
invented  by  the  friend  of  children,  Mr. 
Newbery,  in  which  a  single  moTable  head 
goes  round  twenty  different  bodies,  so 
that  the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us  suc- 
cessively, from  the  uniform  of  a  hussar, 
the  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a 
beggar.  In  all  the  characters,  patriots 
and  tyrants,  haters  and  loTers,  the  frown 
and  sneer  of  Harold  were  discernible  in 
an  instant.  But  this  spedes  of  egotism, 
though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself,  without 
reserve,  to  his  own  emotions. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many 
great  men  have  endearoured  to  effect  an 
amalgamation,  but  never  with  complete 
success.  The  Greek  drama,  on  the  model 
of  which  the  Sampson  was  written,  sprang 
from  the  Ode.  The  dialogue  was  ingrafted 
on  the  chorus,  and  naturally  partook  of 
its  character.  The  genius  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Athenian  dramatists  co-operated 
with  the  circumstances  under  which 
tragedy  made  its  first  appearance.  JEi- 
chylus  was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet. 
In  his  time  the  Greeks  had  far  more  inter- 
course with  the  East  than  in  the  days  of 
Homer;  and  they  had  not  yet  acquired 
that  immense  saperiority  in  war,  in 
science,  and  in  the  arts,  whioh,  in  the  fol- 
lowing generation,  led  them  to  treat  tbo 
Asiatics  with  contempt.  From  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus  it  should  seem  that 
they  still  looked  up,  with  the  veneration 
of  disciples,  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.  At 
this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural 
that  the  literature  of 
Greece  should  be  tinctured  "^1,2^1!^ 
>\ith  the  Oriental  style. 
And  that  style,  we  think,  is  discernible  in 
the  works  of  Pindar  and  ^sch3'lus.  Tbo 
latter  often  reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew 
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writers.  The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  con- 
duct and  diction,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  some  of  his  dramas.  Con- 
sidered as  plajs,  his  works  are  absnrd ; 
considered  as  choroses,  they  are  aboTe  all 
praise.  If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the 
address  of  Clytsemnestra  to  Agamemnon 
on  his  retnm,  or  the  description  of  the 
seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  of 
dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  con* 
demn  them  as  monstrons.  Bnt  if  we  for- 
get the  characters,  and  think  only  of  the 
poetry,  we  shall  admit  that  it  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  energy  and  magnifi- 
cence. Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama 
as  dramatic  as  was  consistent  with  its 
original  form.  His  portraits  of  men  have 
a  sort  of  similarity ;  but  it  is  the  similar- 
ity not  of  a  paintingj'bnt  of  a  bas-relief. 
It  suggests  a  resemblance ;  but  it  does 
not  produce  an  illusion.  Euripides  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  reform  further.  But 
it  was  a  task  far  beyond  his  powers,  per- 
haps beyond  any  powers.  Instead  of 
correcting  what  was  bad,  he  destroyed 
what  was  excellent.  He  substituted 
crutches  for  stilts,  bad  sermons  for  good 
odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well-known,  admired  Euri- 
pides highly,  much  more  highly  than,  in 
our  opinion,  he  deserved.  Indeed,  the 
caresses  which  this  partiality  leads  our 
countryman  to  bestow  on  '^  sad  Electra's 
poet,"  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  beauti- 
f  nl  Queen  of  Fairy-land  kissing  the  long 
cars  of  Bottom.  At  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  veneration  for  the 
Athenian,  whether  just  or  not,  was  in- 
jurious to  the  Bamson 
Agonistes.  Had  Milton 
taken  .Sschylus  for  hin 
model,  he  would  have  given  himself  up 
to  the  lyric  inspiration,  and  poured  out 
profusely  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind, 
without  bestowing  a  thought  on  those 
dramatic  proprieties  which  the  nature  of 
the  work  rendered  it  impossible  to  pre- 
serve. In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  things 
in  their  own  nature  inconsistent  he  has 
failed,  as  every  one  else  must  have  failed. 
We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the 
characters,  as  in  a  good  play.  We  cannot 
identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  as  in  a 
good  ode.  The  conflicting  ingredients, 
like  an  acid  and  an  alkali  mixed,  neutra- 
lize each  other.  We  are  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  this  celebrated 
piece,  to  the  severe  dignity  of  the  style, 
the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of 
the  opening  speecii,  or  the  wild  and  bar- 
baric melody  which  gives  so  striking  an 
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effect  to  the  choral  passages.  But  we 
think  it,  we  confess,  the  least  successful 
effort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  Italian  Masque,  as  the  Samson  is 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedy. It  is  certainly  the  noblest  per- 
formance of  the  kind  which  exists  in  any 
language.  It  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is 
to  the  Aminta,  or  the  Aminta  to  the 
Pftstor  Fido.  It  was  well  for  Milton  that 
he  had  here  no  Euripides  to  mislead  him. 
He  understood  and  loved  the  literature  of 
modem  Italy.  But  he  did  not  feel  for  it 
the  same  veneration  which  he  entertained 
for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman 
poetry,  consecrated  by  so  many  lofty  and 
endearing  recollections.  The  faults,  more- 
over, of  his  Italian  predecessors  were  of  a 
kind  to  which  his  mind  had  a  deadly  an- 
tipathy. He  could  stoop  to  a  plain  style, 
somethnes  even  to  a  bald  style ;  but  false 
brilliancy  was  his  utter  aversion.  His 
Muse  had  no  objection  to  a  russet  attire ; 
but  she  turned  with  disgust  from  the 
finery  of  Gnarini,  as  tawdry  and  as  paltry 
as  the  rags  of  a  chimney-sweeper  on  May- 
day. Whatever  ornaments  she  wears  are 
of  massive  gold,  not  only  dazzling  to  the 
sight,  but  capable  of  standing  the  severest 
test  of  the  crucible. 

Milton  attended  in  the  Comus  to  the 
distinction  which  he  afterwards  neglected 
in  the  Samson.  He  made  it  what  it 
ought  to  be,  essentially  lyrical,  and  dra- 
matic only  in  semblance.  He  has  not 
attempted  a  fruitless  struggle  against  a 
defect  inherent  in  the  nature  of  that 
species  of  composition ;  and  he  has  there- 
fore succeeded,  wherever  success  was  not 
impossible.  The  speeches  must  be  read 
as  majestic  soliloquies;  and  he  who  so 
reads  them  will  be  enraptured  with  their 
eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and  their  music. 
The  interruptions  of  tho  dialogue,  how- 
ever, impose  a  constraint  upon  the  writer, 
and  break  the  illusion  of  the  reader.  The 
finest  passages  are  those  which  are  lyric 
in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit.  "  I  should 
much  commend,"  says  the  excellent  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  in  a  letter  to  3Cilton, 
**  the  tragical  part  if  the  lyrical  did  not 
ravish  me  with  a  certain  Dorique  delicacy 
in  your  songs  and  odes,  whereunto,  I  must 
plainly  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet 
nothing  parallel  in  our  language.*'  The 
criticism  was  just.  It  i»^,^,eH4iol«n. 
when  Milton  escapes  from 
the  shackles  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  if 
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discharged  from  the  libcur  of  uniting 
two  incongruous  Btjiee,  when  he  is  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  choral  raptures 
without  reserre,  that  he  rises  even  aboTe 
himself.  Then,  like  his  own  good  Genius 
bursting  from  the  earthly  form  and  weeds 
of  Tbyisis,  he  stands  forth  in  celestial 
freedom  and  beauty ;  he  seems  to  cry 
cxultingly — 

"  Now  my  task  it  smoothly  don*, 
I  con  fly,  or  I  can  run," 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the 
clouds,  to  bathe  in  the  Elysian  dew  of 
the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy 
smells  of  nard  and  cassia,  which  the 
musky  wings  of  the  zephyr  scatter 
through  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hes- 
pe  rides. 

'*  There  eteroal  Summer  dwelli, 

And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing^ 
About  the  cedared  alleys  fling 

Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells ; 
Iris  there,  with  humid  bow. 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show. 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 

(Lut.  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true), 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound." 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems 
of  Milton  on  which  we  would  willingly 
make  a  few  remarks.    Still  more  willingly 
would  we  enter  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion  of    that   admirable 

gained,  wHich,  strangely 
enough,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  except 
as  an  inf^tance  of  the  blindness  of  the 
parental  affection  which  men  of  letters 
bear  towards  the  offspring  of  their  intel- 
lects. That  Milton  was  mistaken  in  pre- 
ferring this  work,  excellent  as  it  is,  to 
the  Paradise  Lost,  we  readily  admit. 
But  we  are  sure  that  the  superiority  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  to  the  Paradise  Be- 
gaincd  is  not  more  decided,  than  the 
superiority  of  the  Paradise  Begained  to 
every  poem  which  has  since  made  its 
appearance.  Oar  limits,  however,  pre- 
vent us  from  discussing  the  point  at 
length.  We  hasten  on  to  that  extra- 
ordinary production  which  the  general 
suffrage  of  critics  has  placed  in  the 
highest  class  of  human  compositions. 
■  The  only  poem  of  modem  times  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost 
is  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  subject  of 
Hilton,  in  some  points,  resembled  that  of 


Dante ;  but  he  has  treated  it  in  a  widely 
different  manner.  We  cannot,  we  think, 
better  illustrate  our  opinion  respecting 
our  own  great  poet,  than  by  con- 
trasting him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan 
literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that 
of  Dante,  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics  of  Egj-pt  differed  "^^St^* 
from  the  picture-writing 
of  Mexico.  The  images  which  Dante 
employs  speak  for  themselves ;  they  stand 
simply  for  what  they  are.  Those  of 
Milton  have  a  signification  which  is  often 
discernible  only  to  the  initiated.  Their 
value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly 
represent  than  on  what  they  remotely 
suggest.  However  strange,  however 
grotesque,  may  be  the  appearance  whicli 
Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  he  never 
shrinks  from  describing  it.  He  gives  us 
the  shape,  the  colour,  the  sound,  the 
smell,  the  taste ;  ho  counts  the  numbers ; 
he  measures  the  size.  His  similes  are  the 
illustrations  of  a  traveller.  Unlike  those 
of  other  poets,  and  especially  of  Milton, 
they  are  introduced  in  a  plain  business- 
like manner;  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
beauty  in  the  objects  from  which  they 
are  drawn ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  orna- 
ment which  they  may  impart  to  the 
poem ;  but  simply  in  order  to  make  the 
meaning  of  the  write**  as  clear  to  the 
reader  as  it  is  to  himself.  The  ruins  of  the 
precipice  which  led  from  the  sixth  to  the 
seventh  circle  of  hell  were  like  those  of 
the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on  the 
south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of  Phlege- 
thon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at  the 
monastery  of  8t.  Benedict.  The  place 
where  the  heretics  were  confined  in  burn- 
ing tombs  resembled  the  vast  cemetery 
of  Aries. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  the  exact 
details  of  Dante  the  dim  intimations  of 
Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples. 
The  English  poet  has  never  thought  of 
taking  the  measure  of  Satan.  He  gives 
us  merely  a  vague  idea  of  vast  bulk.  In 
one  passage  the  fiend  lies  stretched  out 
huge  in  length,  floating  many  a  rood, 
equal  in  size  to  the  earth-born  ene-naies 
of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea-monster  which  the 
mariner  mistakes  for  an  island.  When 
he  addresses  himself  to  battle  against  the 
guardian  angels,  he  stands  like  Teneriffo 
or  Atlas  :  his  stature  reaches  the  sky. 
Contrast  with  these  descriptions  the  line 
in  which  Dante  has  described  the  gigantic 
spectre  of  Nimrod.  "  His  face  seemed  to 
me  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of 
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St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  and  his  other  limbs 
were  ic  proportion ;  so  that  the  bank, 
which  concealed  him  from  the  waist 
downwards,  nevertheless  showed  so  much 
of  him,  that  three  tall  Germans  would  in 
vain  have  attempted  to  reach  to  his  hair." 
We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no  justice  to 
the  admirable  style  of  the  Florentine  poet. 
But  Mr.  Gary's  translation  is  not  at  hand ; 
and  our  version,  however  rude,  is  sufficient 
to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-house  in 
the  elerenth  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge  in  Dante. 
Milton  avoids  the  loathsome  details,  and 
takes  refuge  in  indistinct 
^SSS'e^*  but  solemn  and  tremen- 
dous imagery,  Despair 
hurrying  from  conch  to  conch  to  mock 
the  wretches  with  his  attendance,  Death 
shaldng  his  dart  over  them,  but,  in 
flpite  of  supplications,  delaying  to  strike. 
What  says  Dante?  *' There  was  such  a 
moan  there  as  there  would  be  if  all  the 
sick,  who,  between  July  and  September, 
are  in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of 
the  Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were 
in  one  pit  together ;  and  such  a  stench 
was  issuing  forth  as  is  wont  to  issue 
from  decayed  limbs.*' 

We  will  not  take  upon  ouTselTes  the 
invidious  office  of  settling  precedency 
between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  his 
own  department  is  incomparable;  and 
each,  we  may  remark,  has  wisely,  or 
fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to 
exhibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  a 
personal  narrative.  Dante  is  the  eye- 
witness and  ear-witness  of  that  which  he 
relates.  He  is  the  very  man  who  has 
heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying  out 
for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the 
dusky  characters  on  the  portal  within 
which  there  is  no  hope,  who  has  hidden 
his  face  from  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon, 
who  has  fled  from  the  hooks  and  the 
seething  pitch  of^arbariccla  and  Drag- 
hignazzo.  His  own  hands  have  grasped 
the  shajrgy  sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own 
feet  have  climbed  the  mountain  of  ex- 
piation. His  own  brow  has  boen  marked 
by  the  purifying  angel.  The  reader 
would  throw  aside  such  a  tale  in  in- 
credulous di»gtlst,  unless  it  were  told 
with  the  strongest  air  of  reracity.  with 
a  sobriety  even  in  its  horrors,  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  multiplicity  in  its 
details.  The  narrative  of  Milton  in  this 
respect  differs  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the 
adventures  of  Amadls  differ  from  those 


of  Gulliver.  The  author  of  Amadis 
would  have  made  hb  book 
ridiculous  if  he  had  Intro-  Adventures  of 
duced  those  minute  par-  ^Jju*  "* 
ticulars  which  give  such 
a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift,  the  nautical 
observations,  the  affected  delicacy  about 
names,  the  official  documents  transcribed 
at  full  length,  and  all  the  unmeaning 
gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court,  springing 
out  of  nothing,  and  tending  to  nothing. 
We  are  not  shocked  at  being  told  that  a 
man,  who  lived  nobody  knows  when,  saw 
many  very  strange  sights,  and  we  can 
easily  abandon  ourselves  to  the  illusum 
of  the  romance.  But  when  L^mnel 
Gulliver,  surgeon,  resident  at  Bother- 
hithe,  teUs  us  of  pigmies  and  giants, 
flying  islands,  and  philosophizing  horses, 
nothing  but  such  circumstantial  teaches 
could  produce  for  a  single  moment  a 
deception  on  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced 
into  their  works  the  agency  of  super- 
natural beings,  Hilton  has  sncceeded 
best.  Here  Dante  decidedly  yields  to 
him :  and  as  this  is  a  point  on  which 
many  rash  and  ill-considered  judgmftats 
have  been  pronounced,  we  feel  inclined 
to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer.  The  most 
fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  poasibl/ 
commit  in  th^  manage- 
ment of  hU  machinery,  is  ■"OMo'Po**^ 
that  of  attempting  to  philosophue  too 
much.  Hilton  has  been  often  censured 
for  ascribing  to  spurits  many  functions 
of  which  spirits  must  be  incapable.  But 
these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by 
eminent  names,  originate,  we  venture  to 
say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
poetry. 

What  is  spirit  ?  What  are  onr  own 
minds,  the  portion  of  spirit  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted?  We  obserre 
certain  phenomena.  We  cannot  explain 
them  into  material  canses.  We  therefore 
infer  that  there  exists  something  which 
is  not  materiaL  But  of  this  something 
we  have  no  idea.  We  can  define  it  only 
by  negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it 
only  by  symbols.  We  use  the  word; 
but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing ;  and 
the  business  of  poetry  is  with  images, 
and  not  with  words.  The 
poet  uses  words  indeed;  ^JJ^JST* 
but  they  are  merely  the 
instruments  of  his  art,  not  its  objects. 
They  are  the  materials  which  he  is  to 
dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a 
picture  to  the  mental  eye.  And  if  they 
!     are  not  so  disposed,  they  are  no  mor 
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entitled  to  be  called  poetrj  than  a  bale 
of  canvas  and  a  box  of  colours  to  be 
called  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstrac- 
tions. But  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
can  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.  They 
most  hare  images.  The  strong  tendency 
of  the  mnltitnde  .in  all  ages  and  nations 
to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no  other 
principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Qreeoe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  worshipped 
one  invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity 
of  having  something  more  definite  to 
adore  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the 
innumerable  crowd  of  gods  and  god* 
desses.  In  like  manner  the  ancient 
Persians  thought  it  impious  to  exhibit 
the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Tet 
even  these  transferred  to  the  Sun  the 
worship  which,  speculatively,  they  con- 
sidered due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record 
of  a  continued  struggle  between  pure 
Theism,  supported  by  the  most  terrible 
sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fascinating 
desire  of  having  some  visible  and  tangible 
object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
secondary  causes  which  Qibbon  has  as- 
signed for  the  rapidity  with  which 
Christianity  spread  over  the  wOrld,  while 
Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  prose- 
lyte, operated  more  powerfully  than  this 
feeling.  God,  the  uncreated,  the  incom- 
prehensible, the  invisible,  attracted  few 
worshippers.  A  philosopher  mig^t  ad- 
mire so  noble  a  conception ;  but  the 
crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words 
which  presented  no  image  to  their  minds. 
It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a  human 
form,  walking  among  men,  partaking  of 
their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms, 
weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in 
the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that 
the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
doubts  of  the  Academy, 
£jj^^  and  the  pride  of  the  Por. 
tico,  and  the  fasces  of  the 
Lictor,  and  the  swords  of  thirty  legions, 
were  humbled  in  the  dust.  Soon  after 
Christianity  had  achieved  its  triumph,  the 
principle  which  had  assisted  it  began  to 
corrupt  it.  It  became  a  new  Paganism. 
Patron  saints  assumed  the  offices  of  house- 
hold gods.  St.  Qeorge  took  the  place  of 
Mars.  St.  Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for 
the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  Tirgin 
Mother  and  Cecilia  succeeded  to  Venus 
and  the  Muses.  The  fascination  of  sex 
and  loveliness  was  again  joined  to  that 
of  celestial  dignity ;  and  the  homage  of 
chivalry  was  blended  with  that  of  religion. 


Beformers  have  often  made  a  standagainst 
these  feelings ;  but  never  with  more  than 
apparent  and  partial  success.  The  men 
who  demolished  the  images  in  cathedrals 
have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish 
those  whieh  were  enshrined  in  their 
minds.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good. 
Doctrines,  we  are  afraid,  must  generally 
be  embodied  before  they  can  excite  a 
strong  public  feeling.  The  multitude  ia 
more  easily  interesled  for  the  most  un- 
meaning badge,  or  the  most  insignificant 
name,  than  for  the  most  important 
principle. 

From  these  oonsiderations,  we  infer 
that  no  poet,  who  should  affect  that 
metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  want  of 
which  MUton  has  been  blamed,  would 
escape  a  disgraceful  failure.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  was  another  extreme  which, 
though  far  less  dangerous,  was  also  to  be 
avoided.  The  imaginations  of  men  are 
in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of 
their  opinions.  The  most  exquisite  ait 
of  poetical  colouring  can  produce  no 
illusion  when  it  is  employed  to  represent 
that  which  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  in- 
congruous and  absurd.  Milton  wrote  in 
an  age  of  philosophers  and  theologians. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to 
abstain  from  giving  such  a  shock  to  their 
imderstandings  as  might  break  the  charm 
which  it  was  his  object  to  throw  over 
their  imaginations.  This 
i8the  real  explanation  of  ^^SZ 
the  indistinctness  and  in- 
consistency with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached.  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledges 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  clothe  his  spirits  with  material  forms. 
'*  But,"  says  he, "  he  should  have  secured 
the  consistency  of  his  system  by  keeping 
immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  seducing 
the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts." 
This  is  easily  said ;  but  what  if  he  could 
not  seduce  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his 
thoughts  ?  What  if  the  contrary  opinion 
had  taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men  as  to  leave  no  room  even 
for  the  quati  belief  which  poetry  re- 
quires ?  Such  we  suspect  to  have  been 
the  case.  It  was  impossible  for  the  poet 
to  adopt  altogether  the  material  of  the 
immaterial  system.  He  therefore  took 
his  stand  on  the  debatable  ground.  He 
left  the  whole  in  ambiguity.  He  has 
doubtless,  by  so  doing,  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But 
though  philosophically  in  the  wrong,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  he  was  poetically 
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in  the  right.  This  task,  which  almoflt 
any  other  writer  would  haTe  found 
impncticable,  was  eaaj  to  him.  The 
peculiar  art  which  he  poaaessed  of  com- 
mnnicating  his  meaning  drcnitonsly 
through  a  long  sncoession  of  associated 
ideas,  and  of  intimating  more  than  he 
expressed,  enabled  him  to  disgnise  those 
inoongmities  which  be  oonld  not  aToid. 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of 
another  world  onght  to  be  at  onoe 
mysterious  and  picturesque.  That  of 
Milton  is  so.  That  of  Dante  is  pictn* 
resque  indeed  beyond  any  that  erer  was 
written.  Its  effect  approaches  to  that 
produced  by  the  pencil  or  the  chiseL  Bnt 
it  is  picturesque  to  the 
PlotsTCsq^-  exclusion  of  all  mystery, 
artery.  ^^  ^  ^  ^°^^  indeed  on 
the  right  side,  a  fault  in- 
sepaiaUe  from  the  plan  of  his  poem, 
which,  as  we  have  already  obserred,  ren- 
dered the  utmost  accuracy  of  description 
necessary.  Still  it  is  a  fault.  The  super- 
natural agents  excite  an  interest ;  but  it 
is  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  to  super- 
natural agents.  We  feel  that  we  ooold 
talk  with  his  ghost  and  demons,  without 
any  emotion  of  unearthly  awe.  We  could, 
like  Bon  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper,  and 
eat  heartily  in  their  company.  His 
angels  are  good  men  with  wings.  His 
derils  are  spiteful,  ugly  executioners. 
His  dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in 
strange  sitoations.  The  scene  which 
passes  between  the  poet  and  Fadnata 
is  justly  celebrated.  Still  Fadnata  in 
the  burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Fad- 
nata would  hare  been  at  an  auUhda-Je. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
first  interriew  of  Dante  and  Beatrice. 
Yet  what  is  it,  but  a  lovely  woman 
chiding,  with  sweet  austere  composure, 
the  lover  for  whose  affection  she  is 
grateful,  but  whose  vices  she  reprobates  ? 
The  feelings  which  give  the  passage  its 
charm  would  suit  the  streets  of  Florence 
as  well  as  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Purgatory. 

The  spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those 
of  almost  all  other  writers.  His  fiends, 
in  particular,  are  wonderful  creations. 
They  are  not  metaphysical  abstractions. 
They  are  not  wicked  men.  They  are  not 
ugly  beasts.  They  have  no  horns,  no  tails, 
none  of  the  fee-fa w-fom  of  Tasso  and  Klop- 
stock.  They  have  just  enough  in  com- 
mon with  human  nature  to  be  intelligible 
to  haroan  beings.  Their  characters  are 
like  their  forms,  marked  by  a  certain  dim 
resemblance  to  those  of  men,  but  exag- 


gerated, to    gigantic    dimensions,    and 
TeUed  in  mysterious  gloom. 

Perhaps  the  gods  and  demons  of 
.fischylus  may  best  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  angels  and  devils  of  Milton. 
The  style  of  the  Athenian  had,  as  we 
have  remarked,  something  of  the  Oriental 
character ;  and  the  same  peculiarity  may 
be  traced  in  his  mythology.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  amenity  and  elegance 
which  we  gttnesilly  find  in  the  supersti- 
tions of  Gfeeoe.  All  is  rugged,  barbaric, 
and  colossaL  The  legends  of  iBschylns 
seem  to  harmonize  less 
with  the  fragrant  groves '"■^mSn.*^ 
and  graceful  porticoes  in 
which  his  countrymen  i>aid  their  tows  to 
the  God  of  Light  and  Goddess  d  Desire, 
than  with  those  huge  and  grotesque 
labyrinths  of  eternal  granite  in  which 
Egypt  enshrined  her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in 
which  Hindoetan  still  bows  down  to  her 
seven-headed  idols.  His  favourite  gods 
are  those  of  the  elder  generation,  the  sons 
of  heaven  and  earth,  compared  with  whom 
Jupiter  himself  was  a  stripling  and  an 
opstart,  the  gigantic  Titans,  and  the 
inexozahle  Furies.  Foremost  among  his 
creations  of  this  class  stands  Prometheus, 
half-fiend,  half-redeemer,  the  friend  of 
man,  the  sullen  and  implacable  enemy  of 
heaven.  He  bears  undoubtedly  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Satan  of 
Milton.  In  both  we  find  the  same  im- 
patience of  control,  the  sameferodty,  the 
same  unconquerable  pride.  In  both 
characters  also  are  mingled,  thongth  in 
very  different  proportions,  some  kind  and 
generous  feelings.  Prometheus,  however, 
is  hardly  superhuman  enough.  He  talks 
too  much  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy 
posture ;  he  is  rather  too  much  depressed 
and  agitated.  His  resolution  seems  to 
depend  on  the  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sesses that  he  holds  the  fate  of  his 
torturer  in  his  hands,  and  that  the 
hour  of  his  release  will  surely  come. 
Bot  Satan  is  a  creature  of  another  sphere. 
The  might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is 
victorious  over  the  extremity  of  pain. 
Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  con- 
cdved  without  horror,  he  deliberates, 
resolves,  and  even  exults.  Against  the 
sword  oif  Michael,  against  the  thunder  of 
Jehovah,  against  the  flaming  lake,  and 
the  marl  burning  with  solid  fire,  against 
the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  uninter- 
mitted  misery,  his  spirit  bears  up  un- 
broken, resting  on  its  own  innate  energies, 
requiring  no  support  from  anythin- 
external,  nor  even  from  hope  itself. 
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To  return  for  a  moment  to  thft  parallel 
which  vre  have  been  attempting  to  draw 
between  Hilton  and  Dante,  we  would  add 
that  the  poetry  of  these  great  men  has  in 
a  considerable  degree  taken  its  character 
from  their  moral  qualities.  They  are 
not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their 
idiosyncrasies  on  their  rei^ders.  They 
hare  nothing  in  common  with  those 
modem  beggars  for  fame,  who  extort  a 
pittance  from  the  compassion  of  the 
inexperienced  by  exposing  the  nakedness 
and  sores  of  their  minds.  Tct  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  two  writers  whose 
works  have  been  more  completely,  though 
undesignedly,  coloured  by  their  personal 
feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly 
distinguished   by  loftiness   of   thought, 
that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.    In 
every  line  of   the  Divine   Comedy  we 
discern  the  asperity  which  is  produced 
by  phde  struggling  with  misery.    There 
is   perhaps  no    work   in  the  world  so 
deeply  and  uniformly    sorrowful.    The 
melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic 
caprice.    It  was  not,  as 
"S^dSS!^    far  is  at  this  distance  of 
time  can  be  judged,  the 
effect  of  external  circumstances.    It  waB 
from   within.    Neither  lore  nor  glory, 
neither  the  conflicts  of  earth  nor  the  hope 
of  heaven,  could   dispel  it.    It  twined 
every    consolation   and   every  pleasure 
into  its  own  nature.    It  resembled  that 
noxious    Sardinian    soil   of   which   the 
intense  bitterness  is  said  to  have  been 
perceptible  even  in  its  honey.    His  mind 
was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the  Hebrew 
poet,  "a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself,  and  where  the  light  was  as  dark- 
ness."   The  gloom  of  his  character  dis- 
colours all  the  passions  of  men,  and  all 
the  face  of  Nature,  and  tinges  with  its 
own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of  Paradise 
and  the  glories  of  the  eternal  throne.    All 
the    portraits    of    him    aie    singularly 
characteristic.    No  person  can  look  on 
the  features,  noble  even  to  mggedness, 
the    dark   furrows  of    the   cheek,   the 
haggard  and  woeful  stare  of  the  eye,  the 
sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip, 
and  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  a  man 
too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 
Ifilton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman 
and  a  lover;  and,  like  Dante,  he  had 
been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in  lore. 
He  had  survived  his  health  and  his  sight, 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  party.    Of  the  great  men 
by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished  at 


his   entrance  into  life,  some  had  bc5en 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  ;  some 
had  carried  into  foreign  climates  their 
unconquerable    hatred    of    oppression; 
some  were  pining  in  dungeons  ;  and  some 
had  poured  forth  their  blood  on  scaffold?. 
That    hateful   proscription,     facetiously 
termed  the  Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion, 
had  set  a  mark  on  the  poor  blind,  deserted 
poet,  and  held  him  up  by  name  to  the 
hatred  of  a  profligate  court  and  an  in- 
constant  people.     Venal  and  licentious 
scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to 
clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  tho 
style   of   a    bellman,     were    now     the 
favourite  writers  of  the  Sovereign  and 
of  the  public.    It  was  a  loathsome  herd, 
which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  so 
fitly    as    to     the     rabble     of    Comus, 
grotesque    monsters,   half   bestial,    half 
human,  dropping  with  wine,  bloated  with 
gluttony,  and  reeling  in  obscene  dances. 
Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed,  like 
the  chaste  lady  of  the   Masque,   lofty, 
spotless,  and  serene,  to  be  chatted  at,  and 
pointed  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole 
rout  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.    If  ever  de- 
spondency and  asperity  could  be  excused 
in  any  man,  they  might  have  been  excused 
in  Milton.    But  the  strength  of  his  mind 
overcame  every  calamity.  Neither  blind- 
ness, nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor 
penury,  nor  domestic  afflic-     ^SJj2?'*  « 
tions,  nor  political  disap-    *   x5Sd. 
pointment9,     nor     abuse, 
nor  proscription,  nor  neglect,  had  power 
to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience. 
His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  Iiave  been 
high,  but  they  were  singularly  equable. 
His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ; 
but  it  was  a  temper  which  no  suffeiings 
could  render  sullen  or  fretful.    Such  as 
it  was  when,  on  the  ere  of  great  events, 
he  returned  from  his  travels,  in  the  prime 
of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with 
literary  distinctions,  and  glowing  with 
patriotic  hopes,  such  it  continued  to  be 
when,  after   having  experienced  every 
calamity,  which  is  incident  to  our  nature, 
old,  poor,  sightless,  and   disgraced,  he 
retired  to  his  hovel  to  die. 

Hence  it  was,  that  though  he  wrote 
Paradise  Lost  at  a  time  of  life  when 
images  of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in 
general  beginning  to  fade,  even  from 
those  minds  in  which  they  have  not  been 
effaced  by  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
he  adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely 
and  delightful  in  the  physical  and  in  the 
moral  world.  Neither  Theocritus  nor 
Ano5to  liad  a  finer  or  a  more  healthful 
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Bcsse   of  the  plcasaotncss  of  external 

objects,  or  loved  better  to 

^fwrtemal*  ^"^°^>*t«  amidst  sunbeama 

olideote.      a^nd  flowers,  the  songs  of 

nightingales,  the  juice  of 
snmuier  frnits,  and  the  coolness  of  shady 
f(vantain6.  His  conception  of  lore  unites 
ail  the  Toluptuousness  of  the  Oriental 
harem,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  the  chi- 
*  alric  tournament,  with  all  the  pure  and 
quiet  affection  of  an  English  fireside. 
His  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of 
Alpine  scenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beau- 
tiful as  fairy  land,  are  embosomed  in  its 
most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevations. 
The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchilled 
on  the  T^Tge  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  Miltqp  may  be  found  in  all  his  works  ; 
but  it  is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the 
Sonnets.  Those  remarkable  poems  have 
been  undervalued  by  critics  who  have 
not  understood  their  nature.  They  have 
no  epigrammatic  point.  There  is  none 
of  the  ingenuity  of  Fillca  ja  in  the  thought, 
none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of 
Petrarch  in  the  style.  They  are  simple 
but  majestic  records  of  the  feelings  of 
the  poet ;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the 
public  eye  as  his  diary  would  have  been. 
A  victory,  an  unexpected  attack  upon 
the  city,  a  momentary  fit  of  depression 
or  exultation,  a  jest  thrown  out  against 
one  of  his  books,  a  dream  which  for  a 
short  time  restored  to  him  that  beautiful 
face  over  which  the  grave  had  closed  for 
ever,  led  him  to  musings  which,  without 
effort,  shaped  themselves  into  verse.  The 
unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style 
which  characterize  these  little  pieces 
remind  us  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  or 
perhaps  still  more  of  the  Collects  of  the 
English  Liturgy.  The  noble  poem  on  the 
Massacres  of  Piedmont  is  strictly  a  collect 
in  verae. 
The  Sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking, 

according  as  the  occasions 
M^eti!!      '^^^^^  save  birth  to  them 

are  more  or  less  interesting. 
But  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
dignified  by  a  sobriety  and  greatness  of 
mind  to  which  we  know  not  where  to  look 
for  a  parallel.  It  would,  indeed,  be  scarcely 
safe  to  draw  any  decided  inferences  as  to 
the  character  of  a  writer  from  passages 
directly  egotistical.  But  the  qualities 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  Milton,  though 
perhaps  most  strongly  marked  in  those 
IJarts  of  his  works  which  treat  of  his 
personal  feelings,  are  distinguishable  in 
every  page,  and  impart  to  all  his  writings, 


prose  and  poetry,  English,  Latin,  and 
Italian,  a  strong  family  likeness. 

His  pnblic  conduct  was  such  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  a  man  of  a  spirit  so 
high  and  of  an  intellect  so  powerful.  He 
lived  at  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between  Oro- 
masdes  and  Arimanes,  liberty  and  de- 
spotism, reason  and  prejudioe.  That  great 
battle  was  fought  for  no  single  generation, 
for  no' single  land.  The  destinies  of  the 
human  race  were  staked  on  the  same 
cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English 
people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed  those 
mighty  principles  which 
have  sUce  worked  their  ^^edlS.^' 
way  into  the  depths  of 
the  American  forests,  which  have  roused 
Greece  from  the  slavery  and  degradation 
of  two  thousand  years,  and  which,  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  have 
kindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  oppressed,  and  loosed  the  knees 
of  the  oppressors  with  an  unwonted  fear. 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for 
their  infant  existence,  Milton  was  the 
most  devoted  and  eloquent  literary  cham- 
pion. We  need  not  say  how  much  we 
admire  bis  public  conduct.  But  we  can- 
not disguise  from  ourselves  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen  still  think  it 
unjustifiable.  The  civil  war,  indeed,  has 
been  more  discussed,  and  is  less  under- 
stood, than  any  event  in  English  history. 
The  Bonndheads  laboured  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable 
compkined  so  bitterly.  Though  they 
were  the  conquerors,  their  enemies  were 
the  painters.  As  a  body,  they  had  done 
their  utmost  to  decry  and  ruin  literature ; 
and  literature  was  even  with  them,  as,  in 
the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  enemies. 
The  best  book  on  their  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  charming  narrative  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  May's  History  of  the  Parli- 
ment  is  good ;  but  it  breaks  off  at  the 
most  interesting  crisis  of  the  struggle. 
The  performance  of  Ludlow  is  very  foolish 
and  violent ;  and  most  of  the  later  writers 
who  have  espoused  the  same  cause.  Old- 
mixon  for  instance,  and  Catherine  Ma- 
caulay,  have,  to  say  the  least,  been  more 
distinguished  by  zeal  than  either  by 
candour  or  by  skill.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most 
popular  historiail  works  in  our  language, 
that  of  Clarendon,  and  that  of  Hume. 
The  former  is  not  only  ably  written  and 
full  of  valuable  information,  but  has  also 
au  air  of  dignity  aad  sincarity  wliioh 
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makes  eTen  the  prejudices  and  errors 
with  which  it  abounds  respectable. 
Home,  from  whose  fascinating  narrative 
the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  are 
still  contented  to  take  their  opinions, 
hated  religion  so  much  that  he  hated 
liberty  for  having  been  allied  with  reli- 
gion, and  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  tyranny 
with  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate,  while 
affecting  the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 
The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be 
approved  or   condemned 

conduct.  i^noe  of  the  people  to 
Charles  the  First  shall 
appear  to  be  justifiable  or  criminal.  We 
shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  dedi- 
cating a  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of 
that  interesting  and  most  important 
question.  We  shall  not  argne  it  on 
general  grounds.  We  shall  not  recur  to 
those  primary  principles  from  which  the 
claim  of  any  government  to  the  obedience 
of  its  subjects  is  to  be  deduced.  It  is  a 
Tantage-ground  to  which  we  are  entitled ; 
but  we  will  relinquish  it.  We  are,  on 
this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority, 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  imitate  the 
ostentatious  generosity  of  those  ancient 
knights,  who  vowed  to  joust  without 
helmet  or  shield  against  all  enemies,  and 
to  give  their  antagonists  the  advantage 
of  sun  and  wind.  We  will  take  the 
naked  constitutional  question.  We  con- 
fidently affirm  that  every  reason  which 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  may  be  urged  with  at  least  equal 
force  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the 
Great  Bebellion. 

In  one  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Charles  venture  to 
say  that  he  was  a  better  sovereign  than 
his  son.  He  was  not,  in  name  and  pro- 
fession, a  Papist ;  we  say  in  name  and 
profession,  because  both  Charles  himself 
and  his  creature  Laud,  while  they  abjured 
the  innocent  badges  of  Popery,  retained 
all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete  subjection 
of  reason  to  authority,  a  weak  preference 
of  form  to  substance,  a  childish  passion 
for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  veneration 
for  the  priestly  character,  and,  above  all, 
a  stupid  and  ferocious  in- 
^ChSlStl,  tolerance.  This,  however, 
we  waive.  We  will  con- 
cede that  Charles  was  a  good  Protestant ; 
but  we  say  that  bis  Protestantism  does 
not  make  the  slightest  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have 
often  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and 


never  more  than  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
men,  who,  while  they  profess  to  hold  in 
reverence  the  great  names  and  great 
actions  of  former  times,  never  look  at 
them  for  any  other  purpose  than  in  order 
to  find  in  them  some  excuse  for  existing 
abuses.  In  every  venerable  precedent 
they  pass  by  what  is  essential,  and  take 
only  what  is  accidental :  they  keep  out 
of  sight  what  is  beneficial,  and  hold  up 
to  public  imitation  all  that  is  defective. 
If,  in  any  part  of  any  great  example, 
there  be  anything  unsound,  these  flesh- 
flies  detect  it  with  an  unerring  instinct, 
and  dart  upon  it  with  a  ravenous  delight. 
If  some  good  end  has  been  attained  in 
spite  of  them,  they  feel,  with  their  proto- 
type, that 

■*  Tbeir  laboor  most  be  to  pervert  ihat  end, 
And  oat  of  good  still  to  find  meana  of  eviL" 

To  the  blessing  which  England  has 
derived  from  the  Revolution  these  people 
are  utterly  insensible.  The  expulsion  of 
a  tyrant,  the  solemn  recognition  of  popular 
rights,  liberty,  security,  toleration,  all 
go  for  nothing  with  them.  One  sect 
there  was,  which,  from  unfortunate  tem- 
porary causes,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  keep  under  close  restraint.  One  part 
of  the  empire  there  was  so  unliappily 
circumstanced,  that  at  that  time  its 
misery  was  necessary  to  our  happiness, 
and  its  slavery  to  our  freedom.  These  are 
the  parts  of  the  Revolution  which  the 
politicians  of  whom  we  speak,  love  to 
contemplate,  and  which  seem  to  them  not 
indeed  to  vindicate,  but  in  some  degree 
to  palliate,  the  good  which  it  has  pro- 
duced. Talk  to  them  of  Naples,  of  Spain, 
or  of  South  America.  They  stand  forth 
zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right 
which  has  now  come  back  to  us,  like  a 
thief  from  transportation,  under  the  alias 
of  Legitimacy.  But  mention  the  miseries 
of  Ireland.  Then  William  is  a  hero. 
Then  Somers  and  Shrewsbury  are  great 
men..  Then  the  Revolution  is  a  glorious 
era.  The  very  same  per- 
sons who,  in  this  country,  The  essential 

^  .      .         lost  in  the 

never  omit  an  opportunity  aooidentaL 
of  reviving  every  wretched 
Jacobite  slander  respecting  the  Whigs 
of  that  period,  have  no  sooner  crossed 
St.  George's  Channel,  than  they  begin  to 
fill  their  bumpers  to  the  glorions  and 
immortal  memory.  They  may  truly 
boast  that  they  look  not  at  men,  but  at 
measures.  So  that  evil  be  done,  they 
care  not  who    does   it;    the    arbitrary 
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Ghari«0y  or  the  llbetal  William,  l^erdinand 
the  Catholic,  or  Frederic  the  Protestant. 
On  snch  occasions  their  deadliest  oppo- 
nents ma  J  reckon  npon  their  candid  con- 
stmction.  The  bold  assertions  of  these 
people  have  of  late  impressed  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  public  with  an  opinion  that 
James  the  Second  was  expelled  simplj 
because  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  the 
BeTolation  was  essentially  a  Protestant 
Bevolntion. 

Bat  this  certainly  was  not  the  case; 
nor  can  any  person  who  has  acquired 
more  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those 
times  than  is  to  be  found  in  Goldsmith's 
Abridgement  believe  that,  if  James  had 
held  his  own  leligious  opinions  without 
wishing  to  make  proselytes,  or  if,  wishing 
even  to  make  proselytes,  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  exerting  only  his 
constitutional  influence  for  that  purpose, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  would  ever  hare 
been  inrited  over.  Our  ancestors,  we 
suppose,  knew  their  own  meaning ;  and, 
if  we  may  believe  them,  their  hostility 
was  primarily  not   to  popery,    but   to 

tyranny.     They  did  not 
^3?2n^    drive  out  a  tyrant  because 

he  was  a  Catholic;  but 
they  excluded  Catholics  from  the  crown, 
because  they  thought  them  likely  to  be 
tyrants.  The  ground  on  which  they,  in 
their  famous  resolution,  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  was  this,  "^  that  James  had 
broken  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom."  Every  man,  therefore,  who 
approves  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  must 
hold  that  the  breach  of  fundamental  laws 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  justifies 
resistance.  The  question,  then,  is  this : 
Had  Charles  the  First  broken  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England  ? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative, 
unless  he  refuses  credit,  not  merely  to  all 
the  accusations  brought  against  Charles 
by  this  opponents,  but  to  the  narratives 
of  the  warmest  Boyalists,  and  to  the 
confessions  of  the  King  himself.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  any  historian  of  any 
party  who  has  related  the  events  of  that 

reign,    the    conduct    of 

sion  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  had  been  a  continued 
course  of  oppression  and  treachery.  Let 
those  who  applaud  the  Bevolution,  and 
condemn  the  Rebellion,  mention  one  act 
of  James  the  Second  to  which  a  parallel 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his 
father.  Let  them  lay  their  fingers  on  a 
single  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Right, 


presented  by  the  two  Hotises  to  WiUiam 
and  Mary,  which  Charles  is  not  acknow- 
ledged to  have  violated.  He  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  own  friends, 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  legislature, 
raised  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, and  quartered  troops  on  the  people 
in  the  most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner. 
Not  a  single  session  of  parliament  had 
passed  without  some  unconstitutional 
attack  on  the  freedom  of  debate;  the 
right  of  petition  was  grossly  violated ; 
arbitrary  judgments,  exhorbitant  fines, 
and  unwarranted  imprisonments,  were 
grievances  of  daily  occurrence.  If  these 
things  do  not  justify  resistance,  the 
Revolution  was  treason  ;  if  they  do,  the 
G-reat  Rebellion  was  laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder 
measures?  Why,  after  the  King  had 
consented  to  so  many  reforms,  and  re> 
nounoed  so  many  oppressive  prerogatives, 
did  the  parliament  continue  to  rise  in  their 
demandl  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  civil 
war?  The  ship-money  had  been  given 
up.  The  Star  Chamber  had  been  abolished. 
Provision  had  been  made  for  the  frequent 
convocation  and  secure  deliberation  of 
parliaments.  Why  not  pursue  an  end 
confessedly  good  by  peaceable  and  reg^ular 
means  ?  We  recur  again  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Revolution.  Why  was  James 
driven  from  the  throne?  Why  was  he 
not  retained  upon  conditions  ?  He,  too, 
had  offered  to  call  a  free  parliament  and 
to  submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters  in 
dispute.  Yet  we  are  in  the  habit  of  prais- 
ing onr  forefathers  who  preferred  a  re- 
volution, a  disputed  succession,  a  dynasty 
of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and 
intestine  war,  a  standing 
army.andanationaldebt,  ^^i^^ii^i:"* 
to  the  rule,  however  re- 
stricted, of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant 
The  Long  Parliament  acted  on  the  same 
principle,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same 
praise..  They  could  not  trust  the  King. 
He  had  no  doubt  ipassed  salutary  laws ; 
but  what  assurance  was  there  that  he 
would  not  break  them?  He  had  re- 
nounced oppressive  prerogatives,  but 
where  was  the  security  that  he  would 
not  resume  them?  They  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  whom  no  tie  could  bind,  a 
man  who  made  and  broke  promises  with 
equal  facility,  a  man  whose  honour  had 
been  a  hundred  times  pawned,  and  never 
redeemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament 
stands  on  still  stronger  ground  than  tho 
Convention  of  1688.    No  action  of  James 
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can  bo   compared   to   the   conduct   of 

Charles  with  respect  to  the  Petition  of 

Right.     The  Lords  and 

^*BiiSS.°'  Commons  present  him 
with  a  bill  in  which  the 
constitutional  limits  of  his  power  arc 
marked  out.  He  hesitates ;  he  evades ; 
at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent 
for  five  subsidies.  The  bill  receives  his 
solemn  assent ;  the  subsidies  are  voted ; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  relieved,  than 
he  returns  at  once  to  all  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  he  had  bound  himself 
to  abandon,  and  violates  all  the  clauses 
of  the  very  Act  which  he  had  been  paid 
to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  people 
had  seen  the  rights  which  were  theirs 
by  a  double  claim,  by  immemorial  in- 
heritance and  by  recent  purchase,  in- 
fringed by  the  perfidious  king  who  had 
recognized  them.  At  length  circum- 
stances compelled  Charles  to  summon 
another  Parliament ;  another  chance  was 
given  them  for  liberty.  Were  they  to 
throw  it  away  as  they  had  thrown  away 
the  former?  "Were  they,  again  to  be 
cozened  by  /«  Roi  le  veutt  Were  they 
again  to  advance  their  money  on  pledges 
which  had  been  forfeited  over  and  over 
again?  Were  they  to  lay  a  second 
Petition  of  Right  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exchange 
for  another  unmeaning  ceremony,  and 
then  to  take  their  departure,  till,  after 
ten  years  more  of  fraud  and  oppression, 
their  prince  should  again  require  a  supply, 
and  again  repay  it  with  a  perjury? 
They  were  compelled  to  choose  whether 
they  would  trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer 
him.  We  think  that  they  chose  wisely 
and  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the 
advocates  of  other  malefactors  against 
whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  pro- 
duced, generally  decline  all  controversy 
about  the  facts,  and  content  themselves 
with  calling  testimony  to  character.  He 
•^  X  _i-i  had  so  many  private  vir- 
Pnvatevlrtues.^^^j      And   had  James 

the  Second  no  private  virtues?  Was 
Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies 
themselves  being  judges,  destitute  of 
pKvate  virtues?  And  what,  after  all, 
are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles?  A 
religious  zeal,  not  more  sincere  than  that 
of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow- 
minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  house- 
hold decencies  which  half  the  tombstones 
in  England  claim  for  those  who  lie 
beneath  them.    A  good  father  I   A  good 


husband  I  Ample  apologies  indeed  for 
fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and 
falsehood  1 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his 
coronation  oath;  and  we  are  told  that 
he  kept  his  marriage  vow  1  We  accuse 
him  of  having  giren  up  his  people  to  the 
merciless  inflictious  of  the  most  hot- 
headed and  hard-hearted  of  prelates  ;  and 
the  defence  is,  that  he  took  hie  little  son 
on  his  knee  and  kissed  him  !  We  censure 
him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of  the 
Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good 
and  valuable  consideration,  promised  to 
observe  them ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning! 
It  is  to  such  considera-  ^^^jjf 
tions  as  these,  together 
with  his  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome 
face,  and  his  peaked  beard,  that  he  owes, 
we  verily  believe,  most  -of  his  popu- 
larity with  the  present  generation. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not 
tmderstand  the  common  phrase,  a  good 
man,  but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily 
conceive  a  good  man  and  an  unnatural 
father,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treacherous 
friend.  We  cannot,  in  estimating  tho 
character  of  an  individual,  leave  out  of 
our  consideration  his  conduct  in  the  most 
important  of  all  human  relations ;  and  if, 
in  that  relation,  we  find  him  to  have 
been  selfish,  cruel,  and  dcceitfid,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad 
man,  in  spite  of  all  his  temp2rance  at 
table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few 
words  respecting  a  topic  on  which  the 
defenders  of  Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling. 
If,  they  say,  he  governed  his  people  ill, 
he  at  least  governed  them  after  the 
example  of  his  predecessors.  If  he 
violated  their  privileges,  it  was  because 
those  privileges  had  not  been  accurately 
defined.  No  act  of  oppression  has  ever 
been  imputed  to  him  which  has  not  a 

parallel  in  the  annals  of    _     „  ,    , 
.       ...  rm  .         •  i    Farallsls  In 

the  Tudors.  This  point  ilstSy. 
Hume  has  laboured,  with 
an  art  which  is  as  discreditable  in  a 
historical  work  as  it  would  be  admirable 
in  a  forensic  address.  The  answer  is 
short,  clear,  and  decisive.  Charles  had 
assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  He 
had  renounced  the  oppressive  powers  said 
to  have  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors, 
and  he  had  renounced  them  for  money. 
He  was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his 
antiquated  claims  against  his  own  recent 
release. 
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These  arguments  are  so  obvious,  that 
it  may  seem  superfluous  to  dwell  upon 
them.  But  those  'who  have  observed 
how  much  the  events  of  that  time  are 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood  will 
not  blame  us  for  stating  the  case  simply. 
It  is  a  case  of  which  the  simplest  state- 
ment is  the  strongest. 

The  enemies  of  the  Parliament,  indeed, 
rarely  choose  to  take  issue  on  the  great 
points  of  the  question.  They  content 
themselves  with  exposing  some  of  the 
crimes  and  follies  to  which  public  commo- 
tions necessarily  give  birth.  They  bewail 
the  unmerited  fate  of  Strafford.  They 
execrate  the  lawless  violence  of  the  army. 
They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural  names  of 
the  preachers.  Major-generals  fleecing 
their  districts ;  soldiers  revelling  on  the 
spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry ;  upstarts, 
enriched  by  the  public  plunder,  taking 
possession  of  the  hospitable  firesides 
and  hereditary  trees  of  the  old  gentry  ; 
boys  smashing  the  beautiful  windows  of 
cathedrals ;  Quakers  riding  naked  through 
the  market-place;  Fifth* 
I  of  tha  monarchy-men  shouting 
for  King  Jesus ;  agitators 
lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the 
fate  of  Agag;  all  these,  they  tell  us, 
iprere  the  o&pring  of  the  Great  Re- 
l>elUon. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful  to 
answer  in  this  matter.  These  charges, 
were  they  infinitely  more  important, 
woold  not  alter  our  opinion  of  an  event 
which  alone  has  made  us  to  differ  from 
the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  the 
sceptres  of  Brandenburgh  and  Braganr^. 
Hany  evils,  no  doubt,  vfere  produced  by 
the  civil  war.  They  were  the  price  of 
onr  liberty.  Has  the  acquisition  been 
worth  the  sacrifice  ?  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  Devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend  the 
body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries 
of  continued  possession  less  horrible  than 
the  struggles  of  the  tremendous  exor- 
cism? 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought 
np  under  an  intolerant  and  arbitrary 
system  could  subvert  that  system  without 
acts  of  cruelty  and  folly,  half  the  objec- 
tions to  despotic  power  would  be  removed. 
We  should,  \n  that  case,  be  compelled  to 
tdmowledge  that  it  at  least  produces  no 
pernicious  effects  on  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  a  people.  We  deplore 
the  ontrages  which  accompany  revoln* 
tioDS.  But  the  more  violent  the  outrages, 
the  more  assured  we  feel  that  a  revolution 
wu  necessary.     The  violence  of  those 


outrages  will  always  be  proportioned  to 
the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people ; 
and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  will  be  proportioned  to  the  oppres- 
sion and  degradation  under  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  live.  Thus  it 
was  in  our  civil  war.  The  rulers  in  the 
church  and  state  reaped 
only  that  which  they  had  ^i^^^^* 
sown.  They  had  pro- 
hibited free  discussion — ^they  had  done 
their  best  to  keep  the  people  unacquainted 
with  their  duties  and  their  rights.  The 
retribution  was  just  and  natnral.  If  they 
suffered  from  popular  ignorance,  it  was 
because  they  had  themselves  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge.  If  they  were 
assailed  with  blind  fury,  it  was  because 
they  had  exacted  an  equally,  blind  sub- 
mission. 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions 
that  we  always  see  the  wont  of  them  at 
first.  Till  men  have  been  some  time  free, 
they  know  not  how  to  use  their  freedom. 
The  natives  of  wine  countries  are  gene- 
rally sober.  In  climates  where  wine  is  a 
rarity  intemperance  abounds.  A  newly- 
liberated  people  may  be  compared  to  a 
northern  army  encamped  on  the  Bhine 
or  the  Xeres.  It  is  said  that,  when 
soldien  in  such  a  situation  first  find  them- 
selves able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in 
such  a  rare  and  expensive  luxury,  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication.  Soon, 
however,  plenty  teaches  discretion ;  and, 
after  wine  has  been  for  a  few  months 
their  daily  fare,  they  become  more  tem- 
perate than  they  had  ever  been  in  their 
own  coTutry.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
final  and  permanent  fruits 

of    liberty   are    wisdom,  ^i"l"^if™l 
■1      ^.  1  mediate  eStotB 

moderation,  and  mercy. ^fiiberty. 
Its  immediate  effects  are 
often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  ei*rors, 
scepticism  on  points  the  most  clear,  dog- 
matism on  points  the  most  mysterious. 
It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies 
love  to  exhibit  it.  They  pull  down  the 
scaffolding  from  the  half-finished  edifice 
— they  point  to  the  flying  dust,  the  fall- 
ing bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the 
frightful  irregularity  of  the  whole  ap- 
pearance ;  and  then  ask  in  scorn  whero 
the  promised  splendour  and  comfort  is  to 
be  foxmd.  If  such  miserable  sophisms 
were  to  prevail,  there  would  never  be  a 
good  house  or  a  good  goremment  in  the 
world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy, 
who,  by  some  msrsterious  law  of  her 
nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at  cer- 
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tain  season^  in  the  form  of  a  fonl  and 
poisonous  snake.  Those  who  injured  her 
during  the  period  of  her  disguise  were 
for  ever  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  blessing^s  which  she  bestowed.  But 
to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome 
aspect,  pitied  and  protected  her,  she 
afterwards  revealed  herself  in  the  beauti- 
fnl  and  celestial  form  which  was  natural 
to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted 
all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with 
wealth,  made  ikem  happy  in  love  and 

TictoriouB  in  war.    Such 
^^^      a  spirit  is  Liberty.    At 

times  she  takes  the  form 
of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels,  she 
hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who 
in  disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her! 
And  happy  are  those  who,  having  dared 
to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  fright- 
ful shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by 
her  in  the  time  of  her  beanty  and  her 
glory  I 

There  is  only  one  core  for  the  evils 
which  newly-acquired  freedom  produces ; 

and  that  core  is  freedom. 

ft£d<Sf   wfa«^  »  p^^"  fi"* 

leaves  his  cell,  he  cannot 
bear  the  light  of  day — he  is  unable  to 
discriminate  colours,  or  recognize  faces. 
But  the  remedy  is,  not  to  remand  him 
into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth 
and  liberty  may  at  first  dazzle  and  be- 
wilder nations  which  have  become  half- 
blind  in  the  house  of  bondage.  But  let 
them  gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon  be  able 
to  bear  it.  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to 
reason.  The  extreme  violence  of  opin- 
ions subsides.  Hostile  theories  correct 
each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of 
truth  cease  to  conflict,  and  begin  to 
coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of 
justice  and  order  is  educed  out  of  the 
chaos. 

Kany  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the 
habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to  be 
free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom. 
The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the 
old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into 
the  water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swim.  If 
men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  be- 
come wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may 
indeed  wait  for  ever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly  ap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  Hilton  and  the 
other  wise  and  good  men  who,  in  spite  of 
much  that  was  ridiculous  and  hateful  in 
the  conduct  of  their  associates,  stood 
firmly  by  the  cause  of  Public  Liberty. 


We  are  not  aware  that  the  poet  has  been 
charged  with  personal  participation  in 
any  of  the  blamable  excesses  of  that 
time.  The  favourite  topic  of  his  enemies 
is  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  King. 
Of  that  celebrated  proceeding  we  by  no 
means  approve.  Still  we  must  say,  in 
justice  to  the  many  eminent  persons  who 
conquered  in  it, and  in  justice  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  eminent  person  who  de- 
fended it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  imputations  which,  for  the  last 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  cast  upon  the  Regicides.  We 
have,  throughout,  abstained  from  appeal- 
ing to  first  principles.  We  will  not 
appeal  to  them  now.  We  recur  again  to 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Hevolution.  What 
essential  distinction  can  be  drawnbetween 
the  execution  of  the  father  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  son  ?  What  constitutional 
maxim  is  there  which  applies  to  the 
former  and  not  to  the  latter  ?  The  King 
can  do  no  wrong.  If  so,  James  was  as  in- 
nocent as  Charles  could  have  been.  The 
minister  only  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  Sovereign.  If  so,  why 
not  impeach  Jefferies  and  retain  James  ? 
The  person  of  a  King  is  sacred.  Was  the 
person  of  James  considered  sacred  at  the 
Boyne?  To  discbarge  cannon  againat 
an  army  in  which  a  King  is  known  to  be 
posted  is  to  approach  pretty  near  to 
regicide.  Charles,  too,  it 
should  always  be  remem-  ^3JSintionf 
bered,  was  put  to  death  by 
men  who  had  been  exasj^erated  by  the 
hostilities  of  several  years,  and  who  had 
never  been  bound  to  him  by  any  other 
tie  than  that  which  was  common  to  them 
with  all  their  fellow-citizens.  Those  who 
drove  James  from  his  throne,  who  se- 
duced his  army,  who  alienated  bis  friends, 
who  first  imprisoned  him  in  his  palace, 
and  then  turned  him  out  of  it,  who  broke 
in  upon  his  slumbers  by  imperious 
messages,  who  pursued  him  with  fire  and 
sword  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
another,  who  hanged,  drew,  and  quartered 
his  adherents,  and  attainted  his  innocent 
heir,  were  his  nephew  and  his  two 
daughters.  When  we  reflect  on  all  these 
things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
the  same  persons  who,  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  tbank  God  for  wonderfully 
conducting  bis  servant  William,  and  for 
maxug  all  opposition  fall  before  him  until 
he  became  our  King  and  Qovemor,  can, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  contrive  to 
be  afraid  tl'at  the  blood  of  the  Royal 
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Hartjrr  maybe  Tisited  on  themselvea  and 
their  children. 

We  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the 
ezecntion  of  Charles;  not  becanae  the 
constitntion  exempts  the  King  from  re- 
sponsibility, for  we  know  that  all  soch 
maxims,  however  excellent,  have  their 
exceptions;  nor  because  we  feel  any 
peculiar  interest  in  his  character,  for  we 
think  tbat  his  sentence  describes  him 
with  perfect  justice  as  **a  tyrant,  a 
traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy ; " 
bnt  because  we  are  conrinced  that  the 
measure  was  most  injuri- 
Xxacation  of  ous  to  the  causeof  freedom. 

Charleii  in-  He  whom  it  removed  was 
^nU  of  a  captiTe  and  a  hostage  : 
freedom,  his  heir,  to  whom  the  alle- 
giance of  every  Royalist 
was  instantly  transferred,  was  at  large. 
The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  been 
perfectly  reconciled  to  the  father— they 
had  no  such  rooted  enmity  to  the  son. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  also  con- 
templated that  proceeding  with  feelings 
which,  however  unreasonable,  no  govern* 
ment  could  safely  venture  to  outrage. 

Bnt  though  we  think  the  conduct  of 
the  Begicides  blamable,  that  of  Hilton 
appears  to  ns  in  a  very  different  Ught. 
The  deed  was  done.  It  could  not  be 
undone.  The  evil  was  incurred ;  and  the 
object  was  to  render  it  as  small  as 
possible.  We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  for  not  yielding  to  the  popular 
opinion ;  but  we  cannot  oebsure  Hilton 
for  wishing  to  change  that  opinion.  The 
very  feeling  which  would  have  restrained 
us  from  committing  the  act  would  have 
led  us,  after  it  had  been  committed,  to 
defend  it  against  the  ravings  of  servility 
and  superstition.  For  the  sake  of  public 
liberty,  we  wish  that  the  thing  had  not 
been  done,  while  the  people  disapproved 
of  it.  Bnt,  for  the  sake  of  pablio  liberty, 
we  should  also  have  wished  the  people  to 
approve  of  it  when  it  was  done.  If  any* 
thing  more  were  wanting  to  the  justifica^ 
tion  of  Hilton,  the  book  of  Salmastus 
would  furnish  it.  That  miaerable  per* 
formance  is  now  with  justice  considered 
only  aa  a  beacon  to  word-catchers,  who 
wish  to  become  statesmen.  The  celebrity 
of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the  **  JEnen 
magni  dextra,"  gives  it  all  its  fame  with 
the  present  generation.  In  that  age  the 
£tate  of  things  was  different.  It  was 
not  then  fully  understood  how  vast  an 
interval  separates  the  meve  olsssical 
adiolar  from  the  political  •  philoi<^her. 
ITor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  treatise 


which,  bearing  the  name  of  so  eminent  a 
critic,  attacked  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  free  governments,  must,  if  suffered 
to  remain  unauswered,  have  produ^d  a 
most  pernicious  effect  on  the  public 
mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  loo 
another  subject,  on  which  the  enemies  of 
Hilton  delight  to  dwell,~his  conduct 
during  the  administration  of  the  Pro- 
tector. That  an  enthusiastic  votaiy  of 
liberty  should  accept  office  under  a  mili- 
tary usurper  seems,  no  doubt,  at  first 
sight,  extraordinary.  But  all  the  drcnm  - 
stances  in  which  the  country  was  then 
placed  were  extraordinary.  The  ambition 
of  Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind.  He  never 
seems  to  have  coveted  despotic  power. 
He  at  first  fought  sincerely  and  manfully 
for  the  Parliament,  and  never  deserted  it, 
till  it  bad  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dia- 
solved  it  by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  found 
that  the  few  members  who  renuuned  after 
so  many  deaths,  secessions,  and  expul- 
sions, were  desirous  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  power  which  they  held  only 
in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  England  the 
cnrse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  But  even 
when  thus  placed  by  vio- 
lence at  the  head  of  affairs,  MUton's  eon- 
he  did  not  assume  nn- ^g^^^^ 
limited  power.  He  gave 
the  country  a  constitution  far  more  per- 
fect than  any  which  had  at  that  time 
been  known  in  the  world.  He  reformed 
the  representative  system  in  a  manner 
which  has  extorted  praise  even  from 
Lord  Clarendon.  For  himself  he  de- 
manded indeed  the  first  place,  in  the 
commonwealth  \  but  with  powers  scarcely 
so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder, 
or  an  American  president.  He  gave  the 
Parliament  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  ministeiB,  and  left  to  it  the  whole 
legislative  authority,  not  even  reserving 
to  himself  a  veto  on  its  enactments ;  and 
he  did  not  require  that  the  chief  magis- 
tracy should  be  hereditary  in  his  famUy. 
Thns  far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  the  opportunities  which 
he  had  of  aggrandizing  himself  be  fairly 
considered,  he  will  not  lose  by  comparison 
with  Washington  or  Bolivar.  Had  his 
moderation  been  met  by  corresponding 
moderation,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  have  overstepped  the  Une 
which  he  had  traced  for  himself.  Bat 
when  he  found  that  his  Parliaments 
questioned  the  authority  under  which  they 
met,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  the  restricted  power  which 
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was  absolutely  neccsaary  to  his  personal 
safety,  then,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he 
adopted  a  more  arbitrary  policy. 

Yet,  though  we  believe  that  the  inten- 
tions of  Cromwell  were  at  first  honest, 
though  we  believe  that  he  was  driven 
from  the  noble  course  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  by  the  most  irre- 
sistible force  of  circumstances,  though  we 
admire,  in  common  with  all  men  of  all 
parties,  the  ability  and  energy  of  his 
splendid  administration,  we  are  not  plead- 
ing for  arbitrary  and  lawless  power,  even 
in  his  hands.  We  know  that  a  good  con- 
stitntiott  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best 
despot  But  we  suspect,  that  at  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  the  violence  of  reli- 
gious and  political  enmities  rendered  a 
stable  and  happy  settlement  next  to  im- 
possible. The  choice  lay,  not  between 
Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  between  Crom- 
well and  the  Stuarts.  That  Milton  chose 
well,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  fairly  com- 
pares the  events  of  the  protectorate  with 
those  of  the  thirty  years  which  snoceeded 
it,  the  darkest  and  most  disgraceful  in 
the  English  annals.  Cromwell  was  evi- 
dently laying,  though  in  an  irregular 
manner,  the  foundations 
'•S^^SS^f  °*  ^  admirable  system. 
system.  Never  before  had  reli- 
gious liberty  and  the  free- 
dom of  discussion  been  enjoyed  in  a 
greater  degree.  Never  had  the  national 
honour  been  better  upheld  abroad,  or  the 
seat  of  j ttstice  better  filled  at  home .  And 
it  was  rarely  that  any  opposition  which 
stopped  short  of  open  rebellion  provoked 
the  resentment  of  the  liberal  and  mag- 
nanimous usurper.  The  institations  which 
he  had  established*  as  set  down  in  the 
Instrument  of  Qovemmenti  and  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  were  excel- 
lent. His  practice,  it  is  tme,  too  often 
departed  from  the  theory  of  these  institu- 
tions. But,  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  it  is  probable  that  his  institutions 
would  have  survived  him,  and  that  his 
arbitrary  practice  would  have  died  with 
him.  His  power  had  not  been  consecrated 
by  ancient  prejudices.  It  was  upheld  only 
by  his  great  personal  qualities.  Little, 
therefore,  yras  to  be  dreaded  from  a  second 
protector,  unless  he  were  also  a  second 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  events  which  fol- 
lowed his  decease  are  the  most  complete 
vindication  of  those  who  exerted  them- 
selves to  uphold  his  authority.  For  his 
death  dissolved  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
The  army  rose  agatnst  the  Parliament, 
the  different  coi-ps  of  the  army  against 


each  other.  Sect  raved  against  sect 
Party  plotted  against  party.  The  Pres- 
byterians, in  their  eagerness  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  Independents,  sacrificed 
their  own  liberty,  and  deserted  all  their 
old  principles.  Without  casting  one 
glance  on  the  past,  or  requiring  one  stipu- 
lation for  the  future,  they  threw  down 
their  freedom  at  the  feet  of  the  most 
frivolous  and  heartless  of  tyrants. 

Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  re- 
called without  a  blush,  the  days  of  servi- 
tude w*ithont  loyalty,  and  sensuality 
without  love,  of  dwarfish  talents  and  gi- 
gantic vices,  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts 
and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The 
King  cringed  to  bis  rival  that  he  might 
trample  on  his  people,  sank  into  a  viceroy 
of  France,  and  pocketed,  with  complacent 
infamy,  her  degrading  insults,  and  her 
more  degradin g  gold.  The  caresses  of  har- 
lots, and  the  jests  of  buffoons,  regulated 
the  measures  of  a  government  which  had 
just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  just 
religion  enough  to  penecnte.  The  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every 
grinning  courtier,  and  the  Anathema 
Maranatha  of  every  fawn- 
ingdean.  In  eveiy  high  B*2SJS?n. 
place  worship  was  paid 
to  Charles  and  James,  Belial  and  Holoch ; 
and  England  propitiated  those  obscene 
and  cruel  idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best 
and  bravest  children.  Crime  succeeded 
to  crime,  and  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the 
race,  accursed  of  God  and  nuin,  was  a 
second  time  driven  forth,  to  wander  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  a  by-word 
and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have 
hitherto  made  on  the  public  character  of 
Milton,  apply  to  him  only  as  one  of  a 
large  body.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished him  from  his  contemporaries. 
And,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  short  survey  of  the  parties  into 
which  the  political  world  was  at  that 
time  divided.  We  most  premise,  that 
cor  observations  are  intended  to  apply 
only  to  those  who  adhered,  from  a  sincere 
preference,  to  one  or  to  the  other  side. 
At  a  period  of  public  commotion,  every 
faction,  like  an  Oriental  army,  is  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  camp-followers,  an  useless 
and  heartless  rabble,  who 
prowl  round  its  line  of  ^^Se." 
march  in  the  hope  of  pick- 
ing up  something  under  its  protection, 
bat  desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and 
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often  Join  to  exterminate  it  after  a  defeat. 
England,  at  the  time  of  which  ve  are 
treating,  abounded  with  each  fickle  and 
selfish  politicians,  who  transferred  their 
support  to  every  goTernment  as  it  rose ; 
who  kissed  the  hand  of  the  King  in  1640, 
and  spat  in  his  face  in  164!).  Who  shonied 
with  equal  glee  when  Cromwell  was  in* 
augarated  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  when 
he  was  dag  np  to  be  hanged  at  Tjbom. 
Who  dined  on  calves'  head  or  on  broiled 
rumps,  and  cut  down  oak-branches,  or 
stuck  them  up,  as  circumstances  altered, 
without  the  slightest  shame  or  repug- 
nance. These  we  leare  oat  of  the  account. 
We  take  our  estimate  of  parties  from 
those  who  really  deserve  to  be  called 
partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  FaritanS| 
the  most  remarkable  body  of  men,  per- 
haps, which  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
The  odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their 
character  lie  on  the  surface.  He  that 
runs  may  read  them;  nor  have  there 
b^en  wanting  attentive  and  malicious 
observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many 
years  after  the  Kestoration  they  were 
the  theme  of  immeasured  invective  and 
derision.  They  were  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press  and  of  the  stage, 
at  the  time  when  the  press  and  the  stage 
were  most  licentious.  They  were  not 
men  of  letters ;  they  were,  as  a  body,  un- 
popular ;  they  could  not  defend  them- 
S'.lves;  and  the  public  would  not  take 
them  under  its  protection.  They  were 
tiierefore  abandoned,  without  reserve,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and 
dramatists.  The  ostentatious  simplicity 
of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect,  their 
nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long 
graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the  Scriptural 
phrases  which  they  introduced  on  every 
occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learn- 
ings their  detestation  of  polite  amuse- 
ments, were  indeed  fair  game  for  the 
laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers 
alone  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  to 
be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  this 
subject  should  carefully  guard  against 
the  influence  of  that  potent  ridicule  which 
has  already  misled  so  many  excellent 
writers. 

' '  £eoo  il  f oDte  del  riao,  ed  «cco  il  rio 
Che  mortali  perigli  in  m  ooDtiene : 
Hor  qnl  teuer  a  fren  noetro  detio, 
Ed  eeier  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene.*' 
Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resist- 
ance, who  directed  their  measures  through 
a    long  seiiea    of   eventful   years,  who 


formed,  oat  of  the  most  unpromising 
materials,  the  finest  army  that  Europe 
had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down  King, 
Church,  and  Aristocracy,  who,  in  the 
short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and 
rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England 
terrible  to  every  ntttion  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most 
of  their  absurdities  were  mere  external 
badges,  like  the  signs  of  freenmsonry, 
or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  reget  that 
th3se  badges  were  not  more  attractive. 
We  regret  that  a  body  to  whose  courage 
and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable 
obligations,  had  not  the  lofty  elegance 
which  distinguished  some  of  the  adherents 
of  Charles  the  First,  or  the  easy  good- 
breeding  for  which  the  coart  of  Charles 
the  Second  was  celebrated.  But,  if  we 
must  make  our  choice,  we  shall,  like 
Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 
specious  caskets  which  contain  only  the 
D:^ith's  head  and  the  Fool's  head,  and  fix 
on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals 
the  treasure. 

The  FuritaoB  were  men  whose  minds 
had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings 
and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with 
acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an 
overruling  providence,  they  habitoally 
ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being,  for  Whose  power  nothing 
was  too  vast,  for  Whose  inspection 
nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  Him, 
to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Him,  was  with 
them  the  great  end  of  exiitence.  They 
rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for 
the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead 
of  catching  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Daity  ^^i^^ 
through  an  obscuring  veil, 
they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the  intoler- 
able brightness,  and  to  commune  with 
Him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their 
contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions. 
The  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish, 
when  compared  with  the  boundless 
Interval  which  separated  the  whole  race 
from  Him  on  Whom  their  own  eyes  were 
constantly  fixed.  They  recognised  no 
title  to  superiority  but  His  favour;  and, 
confident  of  that  favour,  they  despised 
all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the 
dignities  of  the  world.  If  they  were  nnr 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  philosopher* 
and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  th« 
oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were  not 
found  in  the  rcgi^t^rs  of  heralda,  the/ 
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felt  assured  that  they  were  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were  not 
aooompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of 
menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had 
diarge  over  them.  Their  palaces  were 
honses  not  made  with  hands;  their 
diadems  crowns  of  glory  which  should 
never  fade  away.  On  the  rich  and  the 
eloqoent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they 
looked  down  with  contempt,  for  they 
esteemed  themselres  rich  in  a  more 
predons  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more 
sublime  language,  nobles  by  the  right  of 
an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the 
imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.  The  Tery 
meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to  whose 
fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance 
belonged,  on  whose  slightest  action  the 
spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with 
amdons  interest,  who  had  been  destined, 
before  heaven  and  earth  were  created,  to 
enjoy  a  felidty  which  should  continue 
when  hearen  and  earth  should  have 
passed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted 
politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes, 
had  been  ordained  on  his  account.  For 
his  sake  empires  had  risen,  and  flourished, 
and  decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Almighty 
had  proclaimed  His  will  by  the  pen  of 
the  Bvangelist,  and  the  harp  of  the 
prophet.  He  had  been  wrested  by  no 
common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no 
conmion  foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by 
the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the 
blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for 
him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that 
the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead 
iiad  risen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered 
■at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God. 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two 
'different  men,  the  one  all  self-abasement, 
l>enitence,  gratitude,  passion;  the  other 
proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He 
prostrated  himself  in  tne  dust  before  his 
Maker :  ont  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck 
of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  retire- 
ment he  prayed  with  convulsions,  and 
groans,  ana  tean.  He  was  half -maddened 
by  glorious  or  terrible  illusions.  He 
heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the  temptmg 
whispers  of  fiends.  He  caught  a  gleam 
^f  the  Beatific  vision,  or  woke  screaming 
from  dreams  of  everlasting  fire.  like 
Tane,  he  thought  himself,  intrusted  with 
the  sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.  Like 
Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  that  God  had  hid  His  face  from 
him.  But  when  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  conncU,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war, 
these  tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul 
had  left  no  perceptible  trace  behind  them. 


People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godlj 
but  their  uncouth  visages,  and  heard 
nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  and 
their  whining  hymns,  might  laugh  at 
them.  But  those  had  little  reason  to 
laugh  who  encountered  them  in  the  hall 
of  debate  or  in  the  field  of  battle.  These 
fanatics  brought  to  civil  and  mQitary 
affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment  and  an 
immutability  of  purpose  which  some 
writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with 
their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in 
fact  the  necessary  effects  of  it  The 
intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject 
made  them  tranquil  on  every  other.  One 
overpowering  sentiment  had  subjected  to 
itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and  fear. 
Death  had  lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure 
its  charms.  They  had  their  smiles  and 
their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their 
sorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of  this 
world.  Enthusiasm  had  made  them 
Stoics,  had  cleared  their 
minds  from  every  vulgar 
passion  and  prejudice,  and 
raised  them  above  the  influence  of  danger 
and  of  corruption.  It  sometimes  might 
lead  them  to  pursue  unwise  ends,  but 
never  to  choose  unwise  means.  They 
went  through  the  worid,  like  Sir  Artegal's 
iron  man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crushing 
and  trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling 
with  human  beings,  but  having  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities,  in- 
sensible to  fatigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to 
pain,  not  to  be  pierced  by  any  weapon, 
not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Puritans.  We  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  their  manners.  We  dislike 
the  sullen  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  tone  of  their 
minds  was  often  injured  by  straining  after 
things  too  high  for  mortal  reach  :  and  we 
know  that,  in  spite  of  their  hatred  of 
Popery,  they  too  often  fell  into  the  worst 
vices  of  that  bad  system,  intolerance  and 
extravagant  austerity,  that  they  had  their 
anchorites  and  their  crusades,  their  Dun- 
stans  and  their  Be  Montforts,  their 
Dominies  and  their  Escobars.  Yet,  when 
all  circumstances  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
them  a  brave,  a  wise,  an  honest,  and  a 
useful  body. 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of 
dvil  liberty  mainly  because  it  was  the 
cause  of  religion.  There  was  another 
party,  by  no  means  numerous,  but  dis- 
thiguished  by  learning  and  ability,  which 
co-operated  with  them  on  very  different 
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pnndples.  We  speak  of  those  whom 
Cromwell  was  accustomed 
^^^  to  caU  the  Heathens,  men 
who  were  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  that  time,  doubting  Thomases  or 
careless  Gallics  with  regard  to  religions 
finbjects,  but  passionate  worshippers  of 
freedom.  Heated  by  the  study  of  ancient 
literature,  they  set  up  their  country  as 
their  idol,  and  proposed  to  themselves 
the  heroes  of  Plutarch  as  their  examples. 
They  seem  to  have  borne  some  resem* 
blance  to  the  Brissotines  of  the  French 
Berolntion.  Bat  it  is  not  rery  easy  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them 
and  their  devout  associates,  whose  tone 
and  manner  they  sometimes  found  it  con- 
venient to  affect,  and  sometimes,  it  is 
probable,  imperceptibly  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Boyalists.    We 
ahall  attempt  to  speak  of  them,  as  we 
have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with 
perfect  candour.     We  shall  not  charge 
npon  a  whole  party  the  profligacy  and 
baseness  of  the  horse-boys,  gamblers,  and 
bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  license  and 
plunder  attracted  from  aU  the  dens  of 
Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles, 
and   who  disgraced  their  associates  by 
excesses  which,  under  the  stricter  discip- 
line of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  were 
never  tolerated.    We  will  select  a  more 
favouraUe  specimen.    Thinking  as  we  do 
that  the  cause  of  the  King  was  the  cause 
of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot 
refrain  from  lookiog  with  complacency 
on  the  character  of  the  honest  old  Cava- 
liers.   We  feel  a  national  pride  in  com- 
paring them  with  the  instruments  which 
the  despots  of  other  countries  are  com- 
pelled to  employ,  with  the  mutes  who 
throng    their    antechambers,    and    the 
Janissaries  who   mount   guard  at  their 
.^^^         gates.    Our  royalist  coun- 
^"'^"^         trymen  were  not  heartless, 
dangling  courtiers,  bowing  at  every  step, 
and  simpering  at  every  word.    They  were 
not  mere  machines  for  destruction  dressed 
up  in  uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxi- 
cated into  valour,  defending  without  love, 
destrojring  without  hatred.    There  was  a 
freedom  in  their  subserviency,  a  noble- 
ness  in   their  very  degradation.     The 
sentiment  of  individual  independence  waf 
strong  within  them.    They  were  indeed 
misled,  but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive. 
Compassion  and   romantic  honour,  the 
prejudices  of  childhood,  and  the  venerable 
names  of  history,  threw  over  them  a  spell 
potent  as  that  of  Duessa ;  and,  like  the 
Red-eross   Knight,   they  thought  that 


they  were  doing  battle  for  an  injured 
beauty,  while  they  defended  a  false  and 
loathsome  sorceress.  In  truth  they 
scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  merits  of 
the  political  question.  It  was  not  for  a 
treacherous  king  or  an  intolerant  church 
that  they  fought,  but  for  the  old  banner 
which  had  waved  in  so  many  battles  ovor 
the  heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the 
altan  at  which  they  had  received  the 
hands  of  their  brides.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  their  poli- 
tical opinions,  they  possessed,  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  their  adversaries, 
those  qualities  which  are  the  grace  of 
private  life.  With  many  of  the  vices  of 
the  Bound  Table,  they  had  also  many  of 
its  virtues,  courtesy,  generosity,  veracity, 
tenderness,  and  respect  for  women.  They 
had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  of 
polite  learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their 
manners  were  more  engaging,  thdr 
tempera  more  amiable,  their  tastes  more 
elegant,  and  their  households  more  dieer- 
fuL 

Hilton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any 
of  the  classes  which  we  have  described. 
He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a 
free-thinker.  He  was  not  a  Cavalier. 
In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  **^Jmu 
were  combined  in  har- 
monious union.  From  the  Parliament 
and  from  the  Court,  from  the  conventide 
and  from  the  Gk>th{c  cloister,  from  the 
gloomy  and  sepulchral  circles  of  the 
Soundheads,  and  from  the  Christmas 
revel  of  the  hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature 
selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatever  was 
great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the 
base  and  pernicious  ingredients  by  which 
those  finer  elements  were  defiled.  like 
the  Puritans,  he  lived 

*'  As  ever  in  hit  grsat  taak-Biaster's  ^js." 

Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually 
fixed  on  an  Almighty  Judge  and  an 
eternal  reward.  And  hence  he  acquired 
their  contempt  of  external  circumstances, 
their  fortitude,  their  tranquillity,  their 
inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the  coolest 
sceptic  or  the  most  profane  soofEer  was 
more  perfectly  free  from  the  contagion 
of  their  frantic  delusions,  thehr  aavi^ 
manners,  their  ludicrous  Jargon,  their 
scorn  of  solenoe,  and  their  aversion  to 
{fleasure.  Hating  tjrranny  with  a  perCsot 
hatred,  be  had  nevertheless  all  the  estim- 
able and  ornamental  qualities  which  were 
almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the  V^f 
of  the  tyrant.    There  was  none  who  had 
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superscription  of  the  Most  High.  These 
great  men  we  trust  that  we  know  how 
to  prize ;  and  of  these  was  Hilton.  The 
right  of  his  books,  the  sonnd  of  his 
name,  are  refreshing  to  us.  His  thoughts 
resemble  those  celestial  fruits  and 
flowers  which  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Mas- 
singer  sent  down  from  the  gardens  of 
Paradise  to  the  earth,  there  distinguished 
from  the  productions  of  other  soils,  not 
onlj  bj  superior  bloom  and  sweetness, 
but  by  miraculous  efficacy  to  inWgorate 
and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not 
only  to  delight,  but  to  derate  and  purify. 
Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can  study 


either  the  life  or  the   writings   of  the 
great  poet  and  patriot, 
iinthout  aspiring  to  emu-  ^^^^^g. 
late,  not  indeed  the  su-  ton's  wxitingB. 
blime  works  with  whicb 
his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature, 
but  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for 
the  public  good,  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the 
lofty  disdain  with  which  he  looked  down 
on  temptations  and  dangers,  the  deadly 
hatred  which  he   bore   to   bigots  and 
tyrants,    and    the   faith   which    he   so 
sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with 
his  fame. 


MACHUVELLI. 

(Edinburgh  Review,  March,  1827.) 

CBuvre$  compi^iea  de  Maohiavxl,  traduites  par  J.  Y.  F£rieb. 
ParLs:  1825. 


TflOSE  who  have  attended  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  litexaiy  tribunal  are  well 
aware  that,  bj  means  of  certain  legal 
fictions  similar  to  those  of  Westminster 
Hall,  we  are  frequently  enabled  to  take 
cognizance  of  cases  Ijri^g  beyond  the 
sphere  of  onr  original  jurisdiction.  We 
need  hardly  say,  therefore,  that  in  the 
present  Instance  M.  P^rier  is  merely  a 
Bichard  Roe,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
mentioned  in  any  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  and  that  his  name  is 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
Hachiarelli  into  court. 

We  doubt  whether  any  name  in  Uteraiy 
history  be  so  generally  odious  as  that  of 
the  man  whose  character  and  writings 

we  now  propose  to  con- 
"toWstoS?"  »*<!«*■.    The  terms  in  which 

he  is  commonly  described 
would  seem  to  impart  that  he  was  the 
Tempter,  the  Evil  Principle,  the  dis- 
coverer of  ambition  and  revenge;  the 
original  inventor  of  perjury,  and  that, 
before  the  publication  of  his  fatal  Prince, 
there  had  never  been  a  hypocrite,  a 
tyrant,  or  a  traitor,  a  simulated  virtue, 
or  a  convenient  crime.  One  writer 
gravely  assures  us  that  Maurice  of  Saxony 
learned  all  his  fraudulent  policy  from 
that  execrable  volume.  Another  re- 
marks that  since  it  was  translated  into 
Turkish  the  Sultans  have  been  more 
addicted  than  formerly  to  the  custom  of 
strangling  their  brothers.  Our  own 
foolish  Lord  Lyttelton  charges  the  poor 
Florentine  with  the  manifold  treasons  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  and  with  the  mas- 
sacre of  8L  Bartholomew.  Several 
authors  have  hinted  that  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  is  to  be  primarily  attributed  to  his 
doctrines,  and  seem  to  think  that  his 
effigy  ought  to  be  substituted  for  that 
of  Guy  Faux,  in  those  processions  by 
vhich  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England 


annuaUy  commemorate  the  preservation 
of  the  Three  Estates.  The  Church  of 
Borne  has  prontnmoed  his  works  accursed 
things.  Nor  have  our  own  countrymen 
been  backward  in  testifying  their  opinion 
of  his  merits.  Out  of  his  surname  they 
have  coined  an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and 
out  of  his  Christian  name  a  synonyms  for 
the  DeviL* 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  posdble  for  any 
person,  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  Italy,  to  read 
without  horror  and  amaxement  the  cele- 
brated treatise  which  has 
brought  so  much  obloquy  ^^^^^SJT**^ 
on  the  name  of  ICachia  velli. 
Such  a  display  of  wickedness,  naked,  yet 
not  ashamed,  such  cool,  jndicions,  scienti- 
fic atrocity,  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  a 
fiend  than  to  the  most  depraved  of  men. 
Principles  which  the  most  hardened 
mffian  would  scarcely  hint  to  his  most 
trusted  accomplice,  or  avow,  withont  the 
disguise  of  some  palliating  sophism,  even 
to  his  own  mind,  are  professed  withont 
the  slightest  circumlocution,  and  assumed 
as  the  fundamental  axioms  of  all  political 
science. 

It  is  not  strange  that  ordinary  readers 
should  regard  the  author  of  such  a  book 
as  the  most  depraved  and  shameless  of 
human  beings.  Wise  men,  however, 
have  always  been  inclined  to  look  with 
great  suspicion  on  the  angels  and  demons 
of  the  multitude;  and  in  the  present 
instance,  several  circumstances  have  led 
even  superficial  observers  to  question  the 
justice  of  the  vulgar  decision.  It  is  no- 
torious that   ICachlaveiU  was,  through 

•  "  Nick  Msflhiaval  had  ns*«r  a  trick, 

Tho*  he  gave  hie  name  to  our  old  Niok." 
Hudibnu,  Pert  III.,  CM»t«  »• 
Bttt,  we  beUeve.  there  ie  a  echlem  on  tWe 
eabj«ct  amoug  the  aniiqtterlee. 
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life,  a  zealous  republican.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  he  composed 
>^5SSl2^,»his  manual  of  Kingcraft,  he 
suffered  imprisomneat  and 
torture  in  the  cause  of  public  liberty.  It 
seems  inconceirable  that  the  martyr  of 
freedom  should  have  designedly  acted  as 
the  apostle  of  tryanny.  Several  eminent 
writers  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
detect  in  this  unfortunate  performance 
some  concealed  meaning,  more  consistent 
with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
author  than  that  which  appears  at  the 
first  glance. 

One  hypothesis  is  that  Machiavelli  in- 
tended to  practise  on  the  young  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  a  fraud  similar  to  that  which 
Sunderland  is  said  to  have  employed 
against  our  James  the  Second,  that  he 
urged  his  pupU  to  violent  and  perfidious 
measures,  aa  the  surest  means  of  accelerat- 
ing the  moment  of  deliverance  and 
revenge.     Another  sup- 

Bacon  seems  to  counten- 
ance, is  that  the  treatise  was  merely  a 
piece  of  grave  irony,  intended  to  warn 
nations  against  the  arts  of  ambitious  men. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  neither  of 
these  solutions  is  consistent  with  many 
passages  in  The  Prince  itself.  But  the 
most  decisive  refutation  is  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  other  works  of  Machia- 
velli. In  all  the  writings  which  he  gave 
to  the  public,  and  in  all  those  which  the 
research  of  editors  has,  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries,  discovered,  in  his  Comedies 
designed  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
multitude,  in  his  Comments  on  Livy, 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic patriots  of  Florence,  in  his 
History,  inscribed  to  one  of  tlxe  most 
amiable  and  estimable  of  the  Popes,  in 
his  public  despatches,  in  his  private 
memoranda,  the  same  obliquity  of  moral 
principle  for  which  The  Prince  is  so 
severely  censured  is  more  or  less  dis- 
cernible. We  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  find,  in  all  the  many  volumes 
of  his  compositions,  a  single  expression 
indicatingthatdissimulation  and  treachery 
had  ever  struck  him  as  discreditable. 

After  this,  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to 
say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  few 
writings  which  exhibit  so  much  elevation 
of  sentiment,  so  pure  and  warm  a  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  or  so  just  a  view  of  the 
duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  as  those  of 
Machiavelli  Yet  so  it  is.  And  even 
from  The  Prince  itself  we  could  select 
uanj  passages  in  support  of  this  remark. 


To  a  reader  of  oar  age  and  country,  this 
inconsistency  is,  at  first, 
perfectly  bewildering.  The  j^^'^^*. 
whole  man  seems  to  be  an 
enigma,  a  grotesque  assemblage  of  in- 
congruous qualities,  selfishness  and 
generosity,  cruelty  and  benevolence,  craft 
and  simplicity,  abject  villany  and  roman- 
tic heroism.  One  sentence  is  such  as  a 
veteran  diplomatist  would  scarcely  write 
in  cipher  for  the  direction  of  his  most 
confidential  spy ;  the  next  seems  to  be 
extracted  from  a  theme  composed  by  ac 
ardent  schoolboy  on  the  death  of  Leonidae. 
An  act  of  dexterous  perfidy,  and  an  act 
of  patriotic  self-devotion,  call  forth  the 
same  kind  and  the  same  degree  of  re- 
spectful admiration.  The  moral  sensi- 
bility of  the  writer  seems  at  once  to  be 
morbidly  obtuse  and  morbidly  acute. 
Two  characters  altogether  dissimilar  are 
united  in  him.  They  are  not  merely 
joined,  but  intferwovcc.  They  are  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  his  mind ;  and 
their  combination,  like  that  of  the  varie- 
gated threads  in  shot  silk,  gives  to  the 
whole  texture  a  glancing  and  ever- 
changing  appearance.  The  explanation 
might  have  been  easy,  if  he  had  been  a 
very  weak  or  a  very  affected  man.  But 
he  was  evidently  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  His  works  prove,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, that  his  understanding  was 
strong,  his  taste  pure,  and  his  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  exquisitely  keen. 

This  is  strange,  and  yet  the  strangest 
is  behind.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  think  thi^t  those  amongst  whom  he 
lived  saw  anything  shocking  or  incon- 
gruous in  his  writings.  Abundant  proofs 
remain  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
both  his  works  and  his  person  were  held 
by  the  most  respectable  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Clement  the 
Seventh    patronized    the      Bateemed 

vT    J.'        *  J.X.  among  con- 

publication  of  those  very    temporaries. 

books  which  the  Council 
of  Trent,  in  the  following  generation,  pro- 
nouced  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  Christians. 
Some  members  of  the  democratical  party 
censured  the  Secretary  for  dedicating  The 
Prince  to  a  patron  who  bore  the  unpopular 
name  of  Medici  But  to  those  immoral 
doctrines  which  have  since  called  forth 
such  severe  reprehensions  no  exception 
appears  to  have  been  taken.  The  cry 
against  them  was  first  raised  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  seems  to  have  been  heard  with 
amazement  in  Italy.  The  earliest  assail- 
ant, as  far  as  wc  arc  aware,  was  a 
countryman  of  our  own,  Cardinal  Pole. 
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The  author  of  the  Anti-!MachiaTelll  was 
a  French  Protestant. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  state  of  moral 
feeling  among  the  Italians  of  those  times 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  real  explana- 
tion of  what  seems  most  mysterioos  in 
the  life  and  writings  of  this  remarkable 
man.  As  this  is  a  subject  which  suggests 
manj  interesting  considerations,  both 
political  and  metaphysical,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  discussing  it  at 
some  length. 

During  the  gloomy  and  disastrous 
centuries  which  followed  the  dovmfall 
of  the  Boman  Empire,  Italy  had  pre- 
eerred,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
other  part  of  Western  Europe,  the  traces 
of  ancient  civilization.  The  night  which 
descended  upon  her  was  the  night  of  an 
Arctic  summer.  The  dawn  began  to 
reappear  before  the  last  reflection  of  the 
preceding  sunset  had  faded  from  the 
-^A     -»x  ,     horizon.  It  was  in  the  time 

State   Of  IUI7.     ^,     y^,       J,^^^^      jj,^^_ 

gians,  and  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  that 
ignorance  and  ferocity  seemed  to  have 
done  their  worst.  Yet  even  then  the 
Neapolitan  provinces,  Teoogntzing  the 
authority  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  pre- 
served something  of  Eastern  knowledge 
and  refinement.  Rome,  protected  by  the 
■acred  character  of  its  Pontiffs,  enjoyed 
at  least  comparative  security  and  repose. 
Bven  in  those  regions  where  the  san- 
guinary Lombards  had  fixed  their 
monarchy,  there  was  incomparably  more 
of  wealth,  of  information,  of  physical 
comfort,  and  of  social  order,  than  could 
be  found  in  Gaul,  Britain,  or  Germany. 

That  which  most  distinguished  Italy 
from  the  neighbouring  countries  was  the 
importance  which  the  population  of  the 
towns,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to 
acquire.  Some  cities,  founded  in  wild 
and  remote  situations,  by  fugitives  who 
had  escaped  from  the  rage 
^^ofSS^  of  ^^^  barbarians,  pre- 
served their  freedom  by 
their  obscurity,  till  they  became  able  to 
preserve  it  by  their  power.  Others  seem 
to  have  retained,  under  all  the  changing 
dynasties  of  invaders,  under  Odoacer  and 
Tbeodoric,  Narses  and  Albion,  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  Great  Republic.  In  provinces  which 
the  central  government  was  too  feeble 
either  to  protect  or  to  oppress,  these 
institutions  first  required  stability  and 
vigour.  The  citiscns,  defended  by  their 
walls,    and    governed    by    their    own 


magistrates  and  their  own  by-laws, 
enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  repub- 
lican independence.  Thus  a  strong 
democratic  spirit  was  called  into  action. 
The  Carlovingian  sovereigns  were  too 
imbecile  to  subdue  it.  The  generous 
policy  of  Otho  encouraged  it.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  suppressed  by  a  close 
coalition  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire.  It  was  fostered  and  invigorated 
by  their  disputes.  In  the  twelfth  centuiy 
it  attained  its  full  vigour,  and,  after  a 
long  and  doubtful  conflict,  triumphed 
over  the  abilities  and  courage  of  the 
Suabian  Princes. 

The  assistance  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
power  had  gredtly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Guelfs.  That  success 
would,  however,  have  been  a  doubtful 
good,  if  its  only  effect  had  been  to 
substitute  a  moralfor  a  political  servitude, 
and  to  exalt  the  Popes  at  the  expense  of 
the  Csesars.  Happily  the  public  mind  of 
Italy  had  long  contained  the  seeds  of 
free  opinions,  which  were  now  rapidly 
developed  by  the  genial  influence  of  free 
institutions.  The  people  of  that  country 
had  observed  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  Church— its  saints  and  its  miracles, 
its  lofty  pretensions  and  its  splendid 
ceremonial,  its  worthless  blessings  and 
its  harmless  curses — too  long  and  too 
closely  to  be  duped.  They  stood  behind 
the  scenes  on  which  others  were  gazing 
with  childish  awe  and  interest.  They 
witnessed  the  arrangement  of  the  pullies, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  thunders. 
They  saw  the  natural  faces,  and  heard 
the  tiatnral  voices  of  the  actors.  Distant 
nations  looked  on  the  Pope  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Almighty,  the  oracle  of  the 
All-wise,  the  umpire  from  whose  de- 
cisions, in  the  disputes  either  of  theolo- 
gians or  of  kings,  no  Christian  ought  to 
appeal.  The  Italians  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  ^*SIfp'o5Sf 
follies  of  his  youth,  and 
with  all  the  dishonest  arts  by  which  he 
had  attained  power.  They  knew  how 
often  he  had  employed  the  keys  of  the 
Churdi  to  release  himself  from  the  most 
tacred  engagements,  and  its  wealth  to 
pamper  his  mistresses  and  nephews. 
The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  established 
religion  they  treated  with  decent  reve- 
rence. But  though  they  still  called  them- 
selves Catholics,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
Papists.  Those  spiritual  arms  which 
carried  terror  into  the  palaces  and  camps 
of  the  proudest  sovereigns  excited  only 
theh:  contempt.    When  Alexander  com- 
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masded  onr  Henrj  the  Second  to  submit 
to  the  lash  before  the  tomb  of  a  rebellious 
subject,  he  was  himself  an  exile.  The 
Bomans,  apprehending  that  he  enter- 
tained designs  against  their  liberties,  had 
driyen  him  from  their  city  ;  and,  though 
he  solemnly  promised  to  confine  himself 
for  the  future  to  his  spiritual  functions, 
they  dtiU  refused  ko  readmit  him. 

In  every  other  part  of  Europe  a  large 
and  powerful  privileged  class  trampled 
on  the  people  and  defied  the  government. 
But,  in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of 
Italy,  the  feudal  nobles  were  reduced  to 
comparative  insignificance.  In  some 
districts  they  took  shelter  under  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  common- 
wealths  which  they  were  unable  to 
oppose,  and  gradually  sank  into  the 
mass  of  burghers.  In  other  places  they 
possessed  great  influence  ;  but  it  was  an 
influence  widely  different  from  that 
which  was  exercised  by  the  aristocracy 
of  any  Transalpine  kingdoms.  They  were 
sot  petty  princes,  but  eminent  citizens. 
Instead  of   strengthening 

omaenik  ^^^^  fastnesses  among  the 
mountains,  they  embel- 
lished their  palaces  in  the  market- 
place. The  state  of  society  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  more  nearly 
resembled  that  which  existed  in  the  great 
monarchies  of  Europe.  But  the  govern- 
ments of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  through 
all  their  revolutions,  preserved  a  different 
character.  A  people,  when  assembled  in 
a  town,  is  far  more  formidable  to  its 
lolers  than  when  dispersed  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  The  most  arbitrary 
of  the  CsBsars  found  it  necessary  to  feed 
and  divert  the  inhabitants  of  their 
unwieldy  capital  at  the  expense  of  the 
provinces.  The  citizens  of  Madrid  have 
more  than  once  besieged  their  sovereign 
in  his  own  palace,  and  extorted  from  him 
the  most  humiliating  concessions.  The 
Sultans  have  often  been  compelled  to 
propitiate  the  furious  rabble  of  Constan- 
tinople with  the  head  of  an  unpopular 
Yizier.  From  the  same  cause  there  was 
a  certain  tinge  of  democracy  in  the 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  Northern 
Itoly. 

Thus  liberty,  partially  indeed  and 
transiently,  revisited  Italy;  and  with 
liberty  came  commerce  and  empire, 
science  and  taste,  all  the  comforts  and 
all  the  ornaments  of  life.  The  Crusades, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  gained  nothing  but  relics  and 


wounds,  brought  to  the  rising  common- 
wealths of  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene 
seas  a  large  increase  of  wealth,  dominion, 
and  knowledge.  Their  moral  and  their 
geographical  position  enabled  them  to 
profit  alike  by  the  barbarism  of  the  West 
and  by  the  civilization  of  the  East.  Their 
ships  covered  every  sea.  Their  factories 
rose  on  every  shore.  Their  money* 
changers  set  their  tables  in  every  city. 
Manufactures  flourished.  Banks  were 
established.  The  operations  of  the  com- 
mercial machine  were  facilitated  by  many 
useful  and  beautiful  inventions.  We 
doubt  whether  any  country  of  Europe, 
our  own  excepted,  have  at  the  present 
time  reached  so  high  a  point  of  wealth 
and  civilization  as  some  parts  of  Italy 
had  attained  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Historians  rarely  descend  to  those  details 
from  which  alone  the  real  state  of  a 
community  can  be  collected.  Hence 
posterity  is  too  often  deceived  by  the 
vague  hyperboles  of  poets  and  rhetoric- 
ians, TV  ho  mistake  the  splendour  of  a 
court  for  the  happiness  of  a  people. 
Fortunately,  John  Yillani  has  given  us 
an  ample  and  precise  account  of  the  state 
of  Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  four* 
teenth  century.  The  ^  ,^^  ,,^  , 
revenue  of  the  Republic  ^^"^^^  ^"**^- 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
florins ;  a  sum  which,  allowing  for  the 
depreciation  of  the  precious  metals,  was 
at  least  equivalent  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling ;  a  larger  sum  than 
England  and  Ireland,  two  oenturies  ago, 
yielded  annually  to  Elizabeth ;  a  larger 
sum  than,  according  to  any  computation 
which  we  have  seen,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  now  derives  from  a  territory  of 
much  greater  extent.  The  manufacture 
of  wool  alone  employed  two  hundsed 
factories  and  thirty  Uiousand  workmen. 
The  cloth  annually  produced  sold,  at  an 
average,  for  twelve  hundred  thousand 
florins ;  a  sum  fully  equal,  in  exchange- 
able value,  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
onr  money.  Four  hundred  thousand 
florins  were  annually  coined.  Eighty 
banks  conducted  the  commercial  opera- 
tions, not  of  Florence  only,  but  of  all 
Europe.  The  transactions  of  these 
establishments  were  sometimes  of  a 
magnitude  which  may  suxprise  even  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Barings  and  the 
Kothschilds.  Two  houses  advanced  to 
Edward  the  Third  of  England  upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand  marks,  at  a 
time  when  the  mark  contained  more 
silver  than  fifty  shillings  of  the  present 
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day^  and  when  the  ralae  of  silver  was 
more  than  quadraple  of  what  it  now  is. 
The  city  and  its  enyirons  contained  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. In  the  various  schools  about  ten 
thousand  children  were  taught  to  read; 
twelve  hundred  studied  arithmetic ;  six 
hundred  received  a  learned  education* 

The  progress  of  elegant  literature  and 
of  the  fine  arts  was  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  public  prosperity.  Under  the 
despotic  successors  of  Augustus,  all  the 
fields  of  the  intellect  had  been  tamed 
into  arid  watsrs,  still  marked  out  by 
formal  boundaries,  still  retaining  the 
traces  of  old  cultivation,  but  yielding 
neither  flowers  nor  froit.  The  deluge 
of  barbarism  came.  It  swept  away  all 
the  landmarks.  It  obliterated  all  the 
signs  of  former  tillage.  But  it  fertilized 
while  it  devastated*  When  it  receded, 
the  wilderness  was  as  the  garden  of  Gk>d, 
rejoicing  on  every  side,  laughing, 
clapping  its  hands,  pouring  forth,  in 
spontaneous  .  abundance,  everything 
brilliant,  or  fragrant,  or  nourishing.  ▲ 
new  language,  character- 

^^535^'  ised  by  simple  sweetness 
and  simple  energy,  had 
attained  perfection.  No  tongue  ever 
furnished  more  gorgeous  and  vivid  tints 
to  poetry;  nor  was  it  long  before  a 
poet  appeared,  who  knew  how  to  employ 
them.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
came  forth  the  Bivine  Comedy,  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  work  of  imagi- 
nation  which  had  appeared  since  the 
poems  of  Homer.  The  following  gene- 
ration produced  indeed  no  second  Dante : 
but  it  was  eminently  distinguished  by 
general  intellectual  activity.  The  study 
of  the  lAtin  writers  had  ever  been  wholly 
neglected  in  Italy.  But  Petrarch  intro- 
duced a  more  profound,  liberal,  and 
elegant  scholarship,  and  communicated 
to  his  countrymen  that  enthnsiaam  for 
the  literature^  the  history,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Bome,  which  divided  his 
own  heart  with  a  frigid  mistress  and  a 
more  frigid  Hnse.  Boccaccio  turned 
their  attention  to  the  more  sublime  and 
graceful  models  of  Greece. 

7rom  this  time,  the  admiration  of 
learning  and  genius  became  almost  an 
idolatry  among  the  people  of  Italy. 
Kings  and  republics,  cardinals  and  doges, 
vied  with  each  other  in  honouring  and 
flattering  Petrarch.  Embassies  fiom 
rival  states  solicited  the  honour  of  his 
instmetions.  His  coronation  agitated 
the  Court  of  Maples  and  the  people  of 


Bome  as  much  as  the  most  important 
political  transaction  could  have  done. 
To  collect  books  and 
antiques,  to  found  pro-  '™•^"■• 
fessorships,  to  patronize  men  of  learning, 
became  almost  universal  fashions  among 
the  great.  The  spirit  of  literary  research 
allied  itself  to  that  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. Every  place  to  which  the 
merchant  princes  of  Florence  extended 
their  gigantic  traffic,  from  the  bazaars 
of  the  Tigris  to  the  monasteries  of  the 
Clyde,  was  ransacked  for  medals  and 
manuscripts .  Architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  were  munificently  encouraged 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an 
Italian  of  eminence,  during  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  general  character,  did  not 
at  least  aftect  a  love  of  letters  and  of 
the  arts. 

Knowledge  and  public  prosperity  con- 
tinned  to  advance  together.     Both  at- 
tained   their   meridian   in   the   age  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.     We  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  splendid  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  Tuscan  Thucydides 
describes  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  period. 
'^Bidotta  tutta  in  somma  pace  e  tran- 
quillit&,ooltivata  non  meno  ne'  luoghipiik 
montuosi  e  pift  sterili  che  nelle  pianure  e 
regiorii  piik  fertili,  ni  sottoposta  ad  altro 
imperio  che  de*  snoi  medesimi,  non  solo 
era   abbondantissima  d'   abitatori  e  di 
ricchezze;    ma    illustrata    sommamente 
dalla  magnifioenza  di  molti  principi,  dallo 
splendore  di  molte  nobilissime  e  bellissime 
cittA,  dalla  sedia  e  maestA  della  religione, 
fioriva  d'  uomini  prestantissimi  nell'  am- 
ministrasione  delle  cose  pubbliche,  e  d' 
ingegni  molto  nobili  in  tutte  lescienze.  ed 
in   qualunque  arte  preclara    ed  indus- 
triosa."  ♦    When  we  peruse  this  just  and 
splendid  description,  we  can  scarcely  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  are  reading  of 
times  in  which  the  annals  of  England  and 
France  present  ns  only 
with  a  frightful  spectacle      Times  of 
of  poverty,  barbarity,  and    fiSSfl^t! 
ignorance.    From  the  op- 
pressions of  illiterate  masters,  and  the 
sufferings  of  a  brutalized  peasantry,  it  is 
delightful  to  turn  to  the  opulent  and  en- 
lightened States  of  Italy,  to  the  vast  and 
magnificent  cities,  the  ports,  the  arsenals, 
the  villas,  the  museums,  the  libraries,  the 
marts  filled  with  every  article  of  comfort 
or  luxury,  the  factories  swarming  with* 
artisans,  the  Apennines  covered  with  rich 
cultivation  up  to  their  very  summit*,  the 
«  OoloQlaidiai,  ttU  t 
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Fo  wafting  the  harvests  of  Lombardy  to 
the  granaries  of  Venice,  and  carrying 
back  the  silks  of  Bengal  and  the  fnrs  of 
Siberia  to  the  palaces  of  Milan.  With 
peculiar  pleasure,  every  cultivated  mind 
must  repose  on  the  fair,  the  happy,  the 
glorious  Florence,  on  the  halls  which 
rang  with  the  mirth  of  Fulci,  the  cell 
where  twinkled  the  midnight  lamp  of 
Politian,  the  statues  on  which  the  young 
eye  of  Michael  Angelo  glared  with  the 
frenzy  of  a  kindred  inspiration,  the  gardens 
in  which  Lorenzo  meditated  some  spark* 
ling  song  for  the  May-day  dance  of  the 
Btrurian  virgins.  Alas,  for  the  beautiful 
city  I  Alas,  for  the  wit  and  the  learning, 
the  genius  and  the  love  t 

"  Le  doone.  a  i  cavalier,  gli  afGuml,  e  gli  agl 
Che  ne  'nvogUava  amore  •  oortMia 
Lk  dove  i  coor  ton  fatti  si  malvagi«  "  * 

A  time  was  at  hand,  when  all  the  seven 
▼ials  of  the  Apocalypse  were  to  be  poured 
forth  and  shaken  out  over  those  pleasant 
countries,  a  time  of  slaughter,  famine, 
beggary,  infamy,  slavery,  despair. 
.  In  the  Italian  States,  as  in  many 
natural  bodies,  untimely  decrepitude  was 
the  penalty  of  preoocions  maturity. 
Their  early  greatness,  and 

■arlygr^t-    their   early   decline,  are 
"wuSr      prindpaUy    to   be  attri- 
buted to  the  same  cause, 
the  preponderance  which  the  towns  ac- 
quired in  the  political  system. 

In  a  community  of  hunters  or  of 
shepherds,  every  man  easily  and  neoet- 
aarily  becomes  a  soldier.  His  ordinary 
avocations  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
all  the  duties  of  military  service.  How- 
ever remote  may  be'  the  expedition  on 
which  he  is  bound,  he  finds  it  easy  to 
transport  with  him  the  stock  from  which 
he  derives  his  subsistence.  The  whole 
people  is  an  army;  the  whole  year  a 
march.  Such  was  the  state  of  society 
which  facilitated  the  gigantic  conquests 
of  Attila  and  Timour. 

But  a  people  which  subsists  by  the 

cultivation   of   the  earth  is  hi  a  very 

different  situation.    The  husbandman  is 

bound  to  the  soil  on  which 

palgu  would  be  ruinous  to 
l^i'm.  Still  his  pursuits  are  such  as  give 
to  his  frame  both  the  active  and  the 
passive  strength  necessary  to  a  soldier. 
Kor  do  they,  at  least  in  the  infancy  of 
agricultural  science,  demand  his  uninter- 
rupted attention.    At  particular  times  of 

*  DantA  Purgatorks  xiv. 


the  year  he  is  almost  wholly  unemployed, 
and  can,  without  injury  to  himself,  afford 
the  time  necessary  for  a  short  expedition. 
Thus  the  legions  of  Rome  were  supplied 
during  its  earlier  wars.  The  season 
during  which  the  fields  did  not  require 
the  presence  of  the  cultivators  sufficed 
for  a  short  inroad  and  a  battle.  These 
operations,  too  frequently  interrupted  to 
produce  decisive  results,  yet  served  to 
keep  up  among  the  people  a  degree  of 
discipline  and  courage  which  rendered 
them,  not  only  secure,  but  formidable. 
The  archers  and  billmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who,  with  provisions  for  forty  days 
at  their  backs,  left  the  fields  for  the  camp, 
were  troops  of  the  same  description. 

But  when  commerce  and  manufactures 
begin  to  flourish  a  great  change  takes 
place.    The  sedentary  habits  of  the  desk 
and  the  loon  render  the 
exertions  and  hardships  of  Ohangea  made 
war  insupportable.     The  Jj^^gSX* 
occupations  of  traders  and         tory. 
artisans  require  their  con- 
stant presence  and  attention.    In  such  a 
community   there   is   little   superfluous 
time  ;  but  there  is  generally  much  super 
fluous  money.     Some  members  of  the 
society  are,  therefore,  hired  to  relieve 
the  rest  from  a  task  inconsistent  with 
their  habits  and  engagements. 

The  history  of  Greece  is,  in  this,,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  the  best  commentary 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  Five  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  citizens 
of  the  republics  round  the  ^geaa  Sea 
formed  perhaps  the  finest  militia  that 
ever  existed.  As  wealth  and  refinement 
advanced,  the  system  underwent  a  gradual 
alteration.  The  Ionian  States  were  the 
first  in  which  commerce  and  the  arts  were 
cultivated,  and  the  first  in  which  the 
ancient  discipline  decayed.  Within  eighty 
years  after  the  battle  of  Flatsea,  mer- 
cenary troops  were  everywhere  plying 
for  battles  and  sieges.  In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
persuade  or  compel  the  Athenians  to 
enlist  for  foreign  service.  The  laws  of 
Lycnrgus  prohibited  trade  and  manu- 
fiacturee.  The  Spartans,  therefore,  con- 
tinued to  form  a  national  force  long  after 
their  neighbours  had  begun  to  hire 
soldiers.  But  their  military  spirit  de- 
dined  with  their  singular  institutions.  In 
the  second  century,  Greece  contained  only 
one  nation  of  warriors,  the  savage  high- 
landers  of  ^tolia,  who  were  at  least  ten 
'  generations  behind  their  countrymen  in 
civilization  and  intelligence. 
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All  the  caases  which  prodaced  these 
effects  among  the  Greeks  acted  still  more 
strongly  on  the  modem  Italians.  Instead 
of  a  power  like  Sparta,  in  its  nature  war- 
like, they  had  among  them  an  ecclesias- 
tical state,  in  its  nature  pacific.  Where 
there  are  nnmerons  slaves,  every  freeman 
is  indnced  by  the  strongest  motives  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  use  of  arms. 
The  commonwealths  of  Italy  did  not,  like 
those  of  Greece,  swarm  with  thousands 
of  these  household  enemies.  Lastly,  the 
mode  in  which  military 
2d^iflSt^  operations  werecondncted 
during  the  prosperous 
times  of  Italy  was  peculiarly  unfavour* 
able  to  the  formation  of  an  efficient 
militia.  Hen  covered  with  Iron  from 
head  to  foot,  armed  With  ponderous 
lances,  and  mounted  on  hoxses  of  the 
largest  breed,  were  considered  as  com- 
posing the  strength  of  an  army.  The 
infantry  was  regarded  as  comparatively 
worthless,  and  was  negleottfd  till  it  be- 
came reaUy  so.  These  tactics  maintained 
their  ground  for  centuries  in  most  parts 
olBurope.  That  foot  soldiers  could  with- 
stand the  charge  of  heavy  cavalry  was 
thought  utterly  impossible,  till,  towards 
th6  doM  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  rude 
mountaineers  of  Bwitserland  dissolved 
the  spell,  and  astounded  the  most  inex- 
perienced generals  by  receiving  the 
dfeaded  shock  on  an  impenetrable  forest 
of  pikes. 

The  use  of  the  Grecian  spear,  the 
Boman  sword,  or  the  modem  bayonet, 
might  be  acquired  with  comparative  ease. 
But  nothing  short  of  the  daily  exercise 
of  years  conld  train  the  man-at-arms  to 
snpport  hie  ponderous  panoply,  and 
manage  his  unwieldy  weapon.  Through- 
oat  Burope  this  most  important  branch 
of  war  became  a  separate  profession.  Be- 
yond the  Alps,indeed,  though  a  profession, 
it  was  not  generally  a  trade.  It  was  the 
doty  and  the  amusement  of  a  large  class 
of  country  gentlemen.  It  was  the  service 
by  which  they  held  their  lands,  and  the 
dirersion  by  which,  in  the  absence  of 
BMOtal  resources,  they  beguiled  their 
leisure.  But  in  the  Northern  States  of 
Italy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
growing  power  of  the  dties,  when  it  had 
not  exterminated  this  order  of  men,  had 
completely  changed  their  habits.  Here, 
therefore,  the  practice  of 
uploying  mercenaries 
'  became  nnivviaal  at  a  time 
wiMn  it  was  almost  unknown  la  other 
countries* 


When  war  becomes  the  trade  of  a 
separate  class,  the  least  dangerous  course 
left  to  a  government  is  to  form  that  dass 
into  a  standing  army.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  men  can  pass  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  one  state,  without  feeling 
some  interest  in  its  greatness.  Its  vic- 
tories are  their  victories.  Its  defeats  are 
their  defeats.  The  contract  loses  some- 
thing of  its  mercantile  character.  The 
services  of  the  soldier  are 
considered  as  the  effects  ^^t^J^** 
of  patriotic  seaT,  his  pay 
as  the  tribute  of  national  gratitude.  To 
betray  the  power  which  employs  him,  to 
be  even  remiss  in  its  service,  are  in  his 
eyes  the  most  atrocious  and  degrading  of 
crimes. 

When  the  princes  and  commonwealths 
of  Italy  began  to  use  hired  troops,  their 
wisest  course  would  have  been  to  form 
separate  military  establishments.  Un- 
happily this  was  not  done.  The  mer- 
cenary warriors  of  the  Peninsula,  instead 
of  being  attached  to  the  service  of  diffe- 
rent powers,  were  regarded  as  the  common 
property  of  all.  The  connection  between 
the  state  and  its  defenders  was  reduced 
to  the  most  simple  and  naked  traiBa  The 
adventurer  brought  his  horse,  his  weapon^ 
his  strength,  and  his  experience,  into  the 
market.  Whether  the  King  of  Naples 
or  the  Duke  of  Hilan,  the  Pope  or  the 
Signory  of  Florence,  strack  the  bargain, 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffe- 
renee.  He  was  for  the  highest  wages  and 
the  longest  term.  When  the  campaign 
for  which  he  had  contracted  was  finished, 
there  was  neither  law  nor  punctilio  to 
prevent  him  from  instantly  turning  his 
arms  against  his  latemasters.  The  soldier 
was  altogether  disjoined  from  the  dtisen 
and  fiom  the  subject. 

The  natural  consequences  followed. 
Left  to  the  conduct  of  men  who  neither 
loved  those  whom  they  defended,  nor 
hated  those  whom  they  opposed,  who 
were  often  bound  by  stronger  ties  to  the 
army  against  which  they  fought  than  to 
the  sute  which  they  served,  who  lost  by 
the  terminatiottof  the  conflict,  and  gained 
by  its  prolongation,  war  completely 
changed  its  character.  Bveiy  man  came 
into  the  field  of  battle  impressed  with  the 
knowledge  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  might 
be  taking  the  pay  of  the  power  against 
which  he  was  then  employed,  and  fighting 
by  the  side  of  his  enemies  against  his 
associates.  The  strongest  interesto  and 
the  strongest  feelings  oononrred  to  miti- 
gate the  hostOity  of  those  who  had  lately 
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been  brethren  in  anoB,  and  who  might 
soon  be  brethren  in  arms  once  more. 
Their  common  profession  was  a  bond  of 
union  not  to  be  forgotten  even  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  serriceof  coBtending 
partiiw.  Hence  it  was  that  operations, 
lasgnid  and  indecisive  beyond  any  re- 
oevdedin  history^  marches,  and  counter- 
mansfaes,  pillaging  expeditions  and 
Uockades,  bloodless  capitulations  and  . 
equally  bloodless  combats,  make  np  the 

military  history  of  Italy 
tS^*S^lS]|^".  daring  thecourseof  nearly 

two  oentories.  Mighty 
armies  fight  from  ennrise  to  sonset.  A 
great  victoty  is  won.  Thousands  of 
prisoners  are  taken  ;  and  hardly  a  life  is 
lost.  A  pitched  battle  seems  to  hare 
been  really  less  dangerous  than  an  ordi- 
nary civil  tumult. 

Goorage  was  now  no  longer  necessary 
eren  to  the  military  eharacter.  Hen 
grew  old  in .  camps,  and  acquired  the 
highest  renown  by  their  warlike  achieve- 
ments, without  being  once  required  to 
fEMe  serious  danger.  The  political  con- 
sequences are  too  well  known.  The 
rkfaest  and  most  enlightened  part  of  the 
world  was  left  undefended  to  th^  assaults 
of  every  barbarous  invader,  to  the  brutal- 
ity of  Switzerland,  the  insolence  of 
France,  and  the  fierce  rapacity  ol  Arra- 
gon.  The  moral  effects  which  followed 
from  this  state  of  things  were  still  more 
remarkable. 
Among  the  rude  nations  which  lay  be* 

yond  the  Alps,  valour  was 
TSSXI^    ab«>lutely  indispensable. 

Without  it  none  could  be 
eminent;  few  could  be  scenre.  Cowardice 
was,  therefore,  naturally  considered  as 
the  foulest  reproach.  Amon g  the  polished 
Italians,  enriched  by  commerce,  governed 
by  law,  and  passionately  attached  to 
literature,  everything  was  done  by  supe- 
riority of  intelligence.  Their  very  wars, 
more  pacific  than  the  peace  of  their 
neighbours,  required  rather  civil  than 
military  qualifications.  Hence,  while 
courage  was  the  point  of  honour  in  other 
countries,  ingenuity  became  the  point  of 
honoar  in  Italy, 

From  these  principles  were  deduced, 
by  processes  strictly  analogous,  two 
opposite  qrstems  of  fashionable  morality. 

Tlirough  the  greater  part 

Opposite      of  Europe,  the  vices  which 

"m^V.      peculiarly  belong  to  timid 

dispositiona,  and  which  are 
lbs  natural  defence  of  weakness,  fraud, 
a«d  hypocrisy,  have  a3w»y9  been  most  dia- 
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reputable.  On  the  other  hand,  th< 
of  haughty  and  daring  spirits  have  been 
treated  wiUi  indulgence,  and  even  with  re* 
spect.  The  Italians  regarded  with  oorre- 
spondiag  lenity  thosecrimes  which  require 
self-comm^d,  and  address,  quick  obser- 
vation, fertile  invention,  and  pcofonnd 
knowle(^e  of  human  nature. 

Such  a  prince  as  our  Heniy  the  Eiftli 
would  have  been  the  idol  of  the  North. 
The  follies  of  his  jouih,  the  selfish 
ambition  of  his  manhood,  the  LoUard* 
roasted  at  slow  fires,  the  priflonera 
massacred  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
expiring  lease  of  priestcraft  renewed  for 
another  century,  the  dreadful  leg^  of  a 
causeless  and  hopeless  war  bequeathed  tO" 
a  people  who  had  no  interest  in  its  events 
everything  is  forgotten  but  the  victory 
of  Aginoonrt.  Francis  Sforza,  on  th9 
other  hand,  waa  the  model 
of  the  Italian  hero, 
made  his  emt^oyers  and 
his  rivals  alike  his  tools.  He  first  over- 
powered his  open  enemies  by  the  help  of 
faithless  allies ;  he  then  armed  himsidf 
against  his  allies  with  the  spoils  taken 
from  his  enemiea.  By  his  incomparable 
dexterity,  he. raised  himself  from  the 
precarious  and  dependent  situation  of  m 
military  adventurer  to  the  first  throne  of 
Italy.  To  such  a  man  much  was  for- 
given, hollow  friendship,  ungeneroua 
enmity,  violated  faith.  Such  are  tiM 
opposite  errors  which  men  commit,  when 
their  morality  is  not  a  science  but  a  taste, 
when  they  abandon  eternal  principles  for 
accidental  associations. 

We  have  iUustmted  our  meaning  by 
an  instance  taken  from  history.  We  will 
select  another  from  fiction.  Othello 
murders  his  wife;  he  gives  orders  for 
the  murder  of  his  lieutenant;  he  ends 
by  murdering  himself.  Yet  he  never 
loses  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a 
Northern  reader,  his  intrepid  and  ardent 
spirit  redeeming  everything.  The  unsus- 
pecting confidence  with  which  he  listens 
to  his  adviser,  the  agony  with  which  he 
shrinks  from  the  thought  of  shame,  the 
tempest  of  passion  with  which  he  commits 
his  crimes,  and  the  haughty  fearlessness 
with  whidi  he  avows  them,  give  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  to  his  character, 
lago,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  object  of  uni- 
versal loathing.  2£any 
aro  inclined  to  .suspect  <iS"**f*«»'?^ 
that  Shakspeare  has  been    ^theUo  and 


seduced  into  an  exaggera- 
tion unusual  with,  him,  and  has  drawn  d  ' 
monster  who  has  no  archetype  in  homaa  j 
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nature.  Now  we  suspect  that  an  Italian 
aadience  in  the  fifteenth  oentiury  would 
hare  felt  very  differently.  Otiiello 
would  hare  inspired  nothing  bat  detesta^ 
tion  and  contempt.  The  folly  with  which, 
he  tmsta  the  friei»dly  pcofesaions  of  a 
man  whose  promotion  he  had  obatmctedy . 
the  credulity  with  which  he  takee  An- 
supported  aasertionHj  and  triTlal  drcnitt- 
stanees,  for  unanswerable  proofs^  the 
▼iolenoe  with  which  he  silences  the 
exculpation  till  the  exculpation  ean  only 
aggiAvate  hijr  miseiy,  would  hare  excited 
the  ttbhorrenoe  and  ^gnst  of  the  specta^t ' 
torsL  The  oondnct  of  lago  thej^  woidd 
assuredly  hare  oondsmaed;  but  they- 
wonld  haye  condemned  it  as  we  condemn 
that  of  hie  tictim.  Sometiiing  of  interest 
and  respect  would  have  mingled  with 
th«r  disapprobation.  The.  readiness  of 
the  traitor's  wit  the  deamess  of  his 
judgment^  the  skill  with  which  he 
penetrates  tiie  dispositions  of  others  and 
conceals  his  own,  would  hare  insured  to 
him  a  certain  portion  of  their  esteem. 

So  wide  was  the  differencft  between  the 
Italians  and  their  neigbbouxs.  A  similar 
difierenc^.existed  between  the  Qreeks  of 
the  seoond  century  before  Christ,  and 
their  masters  the  Bomans.  The  con- 
querors, brare  and  resolute^  fsithful  to 
their  engagements,and  stroo|^y  influenced 
by  religious  feelings,  were,  at  the  same 
time,  ignorant,  arbitruy,  and  crn^  With 
the  Tanqnished  people  were  deposited  all 
the  art,  the  sdenoe,  and  tiie  liteeature  of 
the  Western  world.  In  poetry,  In 
philosophy,  in  painting,  in 
S^S^  architecture,  iiiscuUrture, 
they  had  no  rivals.  ThHs 
manners  were  poUshed,  their  peroeptions 
acute,  their  inTenUon  ready ;  they  Were 
tolerant,  a£Ealde,  humane ;  but  of  courage 
and  sincerity  they  wete  almost  utterly 
destitute.  The  xode  waniors  who  had 
subdued  them,  consoled  themselTes  for 
their  inteUectnal  inferiority^  by  remark- 
ing that  knowledge  and  taete  seemed 
only  to  make  men  atheists,  cowards,  and 
slaves.  The  distinction  long  continued 
to  be  strongly  ma^edl,  and  furnished 
an  adminrt^le  sulqecl  for  the  fietoe 
sarcasms  of  JuTenal. 

The  citisen  of  an  Italian  commonwealth  * 
was  the  Greek  ol  the  time  of  Juvenal 
and  the  Greek  of  the  time  of  Pekides, 
joined  in  one.  Lik^  the  former,  he  was 
timid  and  i^ble,  artful  and  meaiL  Bnt^ 
like  the  latter,  he  had  a  oountry.  Ite. 
independence  jmd  prosperity  were  dseir 
tojhim.   II  his  diarac^  weie  defgaded. 


by  some  base  crimes,  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  ennobled  by  public  spirit 
and  by  an  honourable  ambition. 

A  vice  sanctioned  by  the  general  opmion 
is  merely  a  vice.  The  evil  terminates  in 
itself.  A  vice,  condemned 
by  the  general  opinion  pro-  ^^i?**" 
duces  ai  pecoioious  effect'  oondenmed. 
on  the  ^hole  character. 
The  finrmer  is  a  local  malady,  the  latter  a 
constitutional  taint.  When  the  r^uta* 
tion  of;  the  offender  is  lostb  he  too  often 
flings  the  remains  of  his  virtue  after  it  In 
deqiair.  The  Highland  gentleman  who, 
a-  century  ago,  lived  by  taking  black 
mail  from  bis  neighbours,  committed  the 
same  crime  for  which  Wild  was  aocom* 
panied  to  Tyburn  by  the  huzzas  of  two 
hundred  thousand  people.  Bnttfaere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  much  less 
depraved  man  than  Wild.  The  deed  for 
which  Hrs.  Brownrigg  was  hanged  sinks 
into  nothing,  when  compared  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  who  treated  the 
public  to  a  hundred  pair  of  gladiators- 
Yet  we  should  greatly  wrong  such  a 
Boman  if .  we  supposed  that  his  dis- 
position was  as  cruel  as  that  of  HrS. 
Brownrigg.  .  In  our  own  country,  a 
woman  forfeits  her  place  in  sode^  by 
what,  in  a  man,  is  too  commonly  con-  ■ 
sideted  as  an  honourable  distinction^  and 
at  wont,  as  a  venial  em^r.  The  oonse- 
quence  U  notorious.  The  moral  prindple 
of  a  woman  is  frequently  more  impaired 
by  a  single  lapse  from  virtue  than  that 
of  a  man  by  twenty  years  of  intrigues, 
Clasdcal  antiquity  would  furnish  us  with 
instances  stronger,  if  possible,  than 
those  to  whidi  we  hove  referred. 

We  must  apply  this  principle  to  the 
case  before  ub.  Habits  of  dissimulation 
and  falsehood,  no  doubt,  mark  a  man  of  '• 
our  ag^  and  country  as  utterly  worthless 
and  abandoned.  But:  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  similar  judgment  would  ' 
be  just  in  the  case  of  an  Italian  of  the  ' 
Middle  Ages.  '  On  the  contrary,  we  fre- 
quently find  those  faults  which  we  are 
accustomed  to^consider  as  certain  indica- 
tions of  a  mind  altogether  depraved,  in 
company  with  great  and  good  qualities, 
with  generosity,  with  benevolence,  with 
disinterestedness.  From  such  a  state  of 
sodety,  Palamedes,  in  the  admirable 
dialogue  of  Hume,  might  have  drawn 
illustrations  of  his  theory  as  striking  as 
any  of  those  with  which  Fourli  fnroished 
him.  These  are  not^  we  wdl  know,  the 
lesaons  which  historiana  are  genawtty 
most  careful  to  tejM^  w  readeia 
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willing  to  leam.  Bat  they  are  not  there- 
fore useless.  How  Philip  dispoeed  his 
troops  at  Cheeronea,  whore  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  whether  Mary  blew  up 
Damley,  or  Siquier  shot  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  and  ten  thousand  other  questions 
of  the  same  description,  are  in  themselves 
unimportant.  The  inquiry 

iSShSto^.  ^^y  *™»®  ^*  **"*  **^« 

.  decision  leayes  us  no  wiser. 
He  alone  reads  history  aright  who,  ob- 
serving how  powerfully  circumstances 
inflnenoe  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men, 
how  often  vices  pass  into  virtues  and 
paradoxes  into  axioms,  learns  to  distin- 
guish what  is  accidental  and  transitory 
in  human  nature  from  what  is  essential 
and  immutable. 

In  this  respect  no  history  suggests  more 
important  reflections  than  that  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Lombard  commonwealths. 
The  character  of  the  Italian  statesman 
seems,  at  first  sight,  a  collection  of  con- 
tradictions, a  phantom  as  monstrous  as 
the  portress  of  hell  in  Milton,  half  divinity, 
half  snake,  majestic  and  beautiful  above, 
grovelling  and  poisonous  below.  We  see 
a  man  whose  thoughts  and  words  have  no 
oonnectloa  with  each  other,  who  never 
hesitates  at  an  oath  when  he  wishes  to 
seduce,  who  never  wants  a  pretext  when 
he  is  inclmed  to  betray.  His  cruelties 
spring,  not  from  the  heat  of  blood,  or  the 
insanity  of  uncontrolled  power,  but  from 
deep  and  cool  meditation.  His  passions, 
like  well-trained  troops,  are  impetuous 
by  rule,  and  in  their  most  headstrong  f  ary 
never  forget  the  discipline  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.    His  whole  soul 

is  occupied  with  vast  and 
2J3^J^j^   complicated    schemes  of 

ambition  :  yet  his  aspect 
and  language  exhibit  nothing  but  philoso- 
phical moderation.  Hatred  and  revenge 
eat  into  his  heart :  yet  every  look  is  a 
cordial  smile,  every  gesture  a  familiar 
caress.  He  never  excites  the  suspicion  of 
his  adversaries  by  petty  provocations. 
His  purpose  as  disclosed  only  when  it  is 
accomplished.  His  face  is  unruffled,  his 
speech  is  courteous,  till  vigilance  is  laid 
asleep,  till  a  vital  point  is  exposed,  till  a 
sure  aim  is  taken ;  and  then  he  strikes 
iot  the  first  and  last  time.  Military 
•courage,  the  boast  of  the  sottish  German, 
ci  the  frivolous  and  prating  Frenchman, 
of  the  romantic  and  arrogant  Spaniard, 
he  neither  possesses  nor  values.  He  shuns 
danger,  not  because  he  is  insensible  to 
shame,  but  because,  in  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  timidity  has  ceased  to  be 


shameful.  To  do  an  injury  openly  is,  in 
his  estimation,  as  wicked  as  to  do  it 
secretly,  and  far  less  profitable.  With 
him  the  most  honourable  means  are  those 
which  are  the  surest,  the  speediest,  and 
the  darkest  He  cannot  comprehend  how 
a  man  should  scruple  to  deceive  him  whom 
he  does  not  scruple  to  destroy.  He  would 
think  it  madness  to  dedare  open  hostilities 
against  rivals  whom  he  might  stab  in  a 
friendly  embrace,  or  poison  in  a  con- 
secrated waf^r. 

Tet  this  man,  black  with  the  vices 
which  we  consider  as  most  loathsome, 
traitor,  hypocrite,  coward,  assassin,  was 
by  no  means  destitute  even  of  those 
virtues  which  we  generally  consider  as 
indicating  superior  elevation  of  character. 
In  civil  courage,  in  perseverance,  in  pre* 
sence  of  mind,  those  barbarous  warriors, 
who  were  foremost  in  the  battle  or  the 
breach,  were  far  his  inferiors.  Even  the 
dangers  which  he  avoided  with  a  caution 
almost  pusillanimous  never  confused  his 
perceptions,  never  paralyzed  his  inventive 
faculties,  never  wrung  out  one  secret  from 
his  ready  tongue,  and  his  inscrutable  brow. 
Though  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a  still 
more  dangerous  accomplice,  he  could  be 
a  just  and  beneficent  ruler.  With  so 
much  unfairness  in  his 
poUcy,tl.«ewa.Miextri.-  ,^SSS^^ 
ordinary.degree  of  fairness 
in  his  intellect.  Indifferent  to  truth  in 
the  transactions  of  life,  he  was  honestly 
devoted  to  truth  in  the  researches  of 
speculation.  Wanton  cruelty  was  not  in 
his  nature.  On  the  contrary,  where  no 
political  object  was  at  stake,  his  dis- 
position was  soft  and  humane.  The  sus- 
ceptibiUly  of  his  nerves  and  the  activity 
of  his  imagination  inclined  him  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
to  delight  in  the  charities  and  courtesies 
of  social  life.  Perpetually  descending  to 
actions  which  might  seem  to  mark  a  mind 
diseased  through  all  its  faculties,  he  had 
nevertheless  an  exquisite  senMbility,  both 
for  the  natural  and  the  moral  sublime, 
for  every  graceful  and  every  lofty  con- 
ception. Habits  of  petty  intrigue  and 
dissimulation  might  have  rendered  him 
incapable  of  great  general  views,  but  that 
the  expanding  effect  of  bis  philosophical 
studies  counteracted  the  narrow  tendency. 
He  had  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  wit, 
eloquence,  and  poetry.  The  fine  arts 
profited  alike  by  the  severity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  by  the  liberality  of  his 
patrvmage.  The  portraits  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  Italiaaa  of  those  times  are 
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perfectly  in  harmony  witli  this  descrip- 
tion. Ample  and  majestic  foreheads, 
brows  strong  and  dark,  but  not  frowning, 
eyes  of  which  the  calm  toll  gase,  while  it 
expresses  nothing,  seems  todisoem  every* 
thing,  cheeks  pale  with  thought  and 
sedentary  -  habits,  lips  formed  with 
feminine  delicacy,  but  compressed  with 
more  than  masculine  decision,  mark  out 
men  at  once  enterprising  and  apprehen- 
sive,  men  equally  skilled  in  detecting  the 
purposes  of  others,  and  in  concealing 
their  own,  men  who  must  hare  been  for* 
midable  enemies  and  unsafe  allies,  but 
men,  at  the  same  time,  whose  tempers 
were  mild  and  equable,  and  who  pos- 
sessed an  amplitude  and  subtlety  of 
intellect  which  would  have  rendered  them 
eminent  either  in  active  or  in  contempla- 
tive life,  and  fitted  them  either  to  govern 
or  to  instruct  mankind. 

Every  age  and  every  nation  has  certain 
characteristic  vices,  which  prevail  almost 
univezBally,  which  scarcely  any  penon 
scruples  to  avow,  and  which  even  rigid 
moraUsts  but  faintly  censure.  Succeed- 
ing generations  change  the  fashion  of 
their  morals,  with  their  hats  and  their 
coaches ;  take  some  other  kind  of  wicked- 
ness under  their  patronage,  and  wonder 
at  the  depravity  of  their  anoestoni.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Posterity,  that  high  court  of 
appeal  which  is  never  tired  of  eulogizing 
its  own  justice  and  discernment,  acts  on 
such  occasions  like  a  Boman  dictator 
after  a  general  mutiny.  Finding  the 
delinquents  too  numerous  to  be  all 
punished,  it  selects  some   of   them  at 

**  --     XM        hazard,  to  bear  the  whole 
Decimation.  k.      «  jb  t 

penalty  of  an  offence  in 

which  they  are  not  more  deeply  impli- 
cated than  those  who  escape.  Whether 
decimation  be  a  convenient  mode  of 
military  execution,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
solemnly  protest  against  the  introduction 
of  such  a  principle  into  the  phUosopby 
of  history. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  lot  has 
fallen  on  liachiavelli,  a  man  whose  public 
conduct  was  upright  and  honourable, 
whose  views  of  morality,  where  they 
differed  from  those  of  the  persons  around 
him,  seemed  to  have  differed  for  the 
better,  and  whose  only  fault  was,  that, 
having  adopted  some  of  the  maxims 
then  generally  received,  be  arranged  them 
more  luminously,  and  expressed  them 
more  forcibly,  than  any  other  writer. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  in  some  degree 
cleared  the  personal  character  of  Hachia- 
velli,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  his 
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works.  Ab  a  poet,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  a  high  place.  The  comedies  deserve 
attention. 

The  Decennali  are  merely  abstracts  of 
the  history  of  his  own  times  in  rhyme. 
The  style  and  versification  are  sedulously 
modelled  on  those  of  Dante.  But  the 
manner  of  Dante,  like  that  of  every  other 
great  original  poet,  was  suited  only  to  his 
own  genius  and  to  his  own  subject  The 
distorted  and  rugged  diction  which  gives 
to  his  unearthly  imagery  a  yet  more 
unearthly  character,  and  seems  to  proceed 
from  a  man  labouring  to  express  that 
which  is  inexpressible,  is 
at  once  mean  and  extrava- 
gant when  it  is  employed 
by  an  imitator.  The  moral  poems  are  in 
every  point  superior.  That  on  Fortune 
in  particular,  and  that  on  Opportunity, 
exhibit  more  justness  of  thought  and 
fertility  of  fancy.  The  €k>lden  Ass  has 
nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the 
Bomance  of  Apuleiua— «  book  which,  in 
spite  of  its  original  plan  and  its  detestable 
.  style,  is  among  the  most  fascinating  in  the 
lAtin  language,  and  in  which  the  merits 
of  Ii8  Sage  and  Badcliffe,  Bunyan  and 
Gr6billon,  are  singularly  united.  The 
poem  of  3Cachiavelli,  which  is  evidently 
unfimshed,  is  carefully  copied  from  the 
earlier  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  The  writer 
loses  himself  in  a  wood.  He  is  terrified 
by  monsters  and  relieved  by  a  beautiful 
damseL  His  protectress  conducts  him  to 
a  large  menagerie  of  emblematical  beasts, 
whose  peculiarities  are  described  at  length. 
This  man,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  is  carefully  imitated, 
whole  lines  are  transferred  from  it.  But 
they  no  longer  produce  their  wonted 
effect.  Yirgil  advises  the  husbandman, 
who  removes  a  plant  from  one  spot  to 
another,  to  mark  its  bearings  on  the  cork 
and  to  place  it  in  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  different  points  of  the 
heaven  in  which  it  formerly  stood.  A 
similar  care  is  necessary  in  poetical  trans- 
plantation. Where  it  is  neglected,  we 
perpetually  see  the  flowers  of  language 
which  have  bloomed  on  one  soil  wither 
on  another.  Tet  the  Golden  Ass  is  not 
altogether  destitute  of  merit.  There  is 
considerable  ingenuity  in  the  allegory,  and 
some  vivid  colouring  in  the  descriptions. 
The  MandragoU,  in  particular,  is  supe- 
rior to  the  best  of  Goldoni, 
and  inferior  only  to  the  ^t^obu^' 
best  of  Moliere.  It  U  the 
work  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  devoted  him- 
self  to  the  drama,  would  probably  hare 
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attained  tbo  highest  emineiioe,  and  pro- 
duoed  a  permanent  and  salntary  effect  on 
the  national  taste.  This  we  infer,  not  bo 
mnch  from  the  degree,  as  from  the  kind 
of  its  exoeUenoe.  There  are  composi- 
tions  vhidi  indicate  still  greater  talent, 
and  which  are  pemaed  with  still  greater 
delight,  from  which  we  should  haTe 
drawn  rery  different  condnsions.  Books 
qnite  worthless  are  quite  harmless.  The 
snre  sign  of  the  general  decline  of  an  art 
is  the  freqoent  oceorrence,  not  of  de- 
fonnitj,  but  of  misplaced  beauty.  In 
general,  Tragedy  is  oormpted  by  elo- 
quence, and  Comedy  by  wit. 

The  real  object  of  the  drama  is  the 
exhibition  of  human  character.  This,  we 
.  conoeire^  is  noarbitrary  canon,  originating 
in  local  and  temporary  associations,  like 
those  which  regulate  the  number  of  acts 
In  a  play,  or  of  syUables  in  a  line.  It  is 
the  Tecy  essence  of  a  species  of  composi- 
tion in  which  every  idea  is  oolonred 
by  passing  thioagh  the  medium  of  an 
imaginatiTe  mind.  To  this  f  ondamental 
law  every  other  regulatkn  is  subordinate. 
The  situations  which  most  signally  de- 
velop character  form  the  best  ptot  The 
mother  tongue  of  the  passion  is  the  best 
«tyle. 

This  principle,  rightly  understood,  does 
not  debar  the  poet  from  any  grace  of 
composition.  There  is  no  style  in  which 
some  man  may  not,  under  some  drcnm* 
.stances,  express  himself.  There  is 
iheieforo  no  style  which  the  drama 
.rejects,  none  which  it  does  not  occasion- 
.-ally  require.  It  is  in  the  discemment  of 
place,  of  time,  and  of  person,  that  the 
inferior  artists  fail.  The  brilliant  rhodo- 
anootade  of  Mercutio,  the  elaborate 
Reclamation  of  Antony,  are,  where 
£hakspearo  has  placed  them,  natural  and 
pleasing.  But  Dryden  would  have  made 
Mercutio  challenge  Tybalt 
j^J«P«^   in  hyperboles  as  fanciful 

OomelUe.  <^s  those  in  which  he  de* 
scribes  the  chariot  of  Kab. 
Comeille  would  have  represented  Antony 
at  scolding  and  coaxing  Cleopatra  with 
all  the  measured  rhetoric  of  a  funeral 
"Oration. 

No  writers  have  injured  the  Comedy  of 
England  so  deeply  as  Congreve  and 
^eridan.  Both  wero  men  of  splendid 
wit  and  polished  taste.  UnhappOy,  they 
made  all  their  characters  in  their  own 
likeness.  Their  works  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  legitimate  drama  which  a 
transparency  bears  to  a  painting.  No 
delicate  touches,  no  hues  imperceptibly 


fading  into  each  other:  the  whole  is 
lighted  up  with  an  nniversal  glare.  Out- 
lines and  tints  are  forgotten  in  the  com- 
mon blaze  which  illuminates  all.  The 
flowers  and  fruits  of  the  intellect  abound ; 
but  it  is  the  abundance  of  a  jungle,  not 
of  a  garden,  unwholesome,  bewildering, 
unprofitable  from  its  very  plenty,  rank 
from  its  very   fragrance.     Every   fop, 

'  every  boor,  every  valet,  is  a  man  of  wit. 
The  very  butts  and  dupes,  Tattle,  Wit- 
would,  Puff,  Acres,  Outshine  the  whole 

•  Hdtel  de  Bambouillet.  To  prove  the 
whole  system  of  this  school  absurd,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  apply  the  test  which 
dissolved  the  enchanted'  Florimel,  to 
place  the  true  by  the  false  Thalia,  to 
contrast  the  most  celebrated  characters 

-  which  have  been  drawn  by  the  writers  of 
whom  we  speak  with  the  Bastard  in  King 
John,   or  the  Nurse  in 

Eomeoand  Juliet.  Itwas '^i^SS?''' 
not  surely  from  want  of 
wit  that  Shakspeare  adopted  so  different 
a  manner.  Benedict  and  Beatrice  throw 
Mirabel  and  Millamant  into  the  riiade. 
All  the  good  sayings  of  the  facetious 
houses  of  Absolute  and  Snrfaoe  might 
bave  been  clipped  from  the  single  cha- 
racter of  Falrtaff  without  being  missed. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  that  fertile 
mind  to  have  given  Bardolph  and  Shal- 
low as  much  wit  as  Prince  Hal,  and  to 
have  made  Dogberry  and  Verges  retort 
on  each  other  in  sparkling  epigrams. 
But  he  knew,  to  use  his  own  admirable 
language,  that  such  indiscriminate  prodi- 
gality was,  "  from  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing, whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and 
now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature." 

This  digression  will  enable  our  readers 
to  understand  what  we  mean  when  we 
eay  that  in  the  Mandragda,  Machiavelli 
has  proved  that  he  completely  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  dramatic  art,  and 
possessed  talents  which  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  excel  in  it.  By  the  correct 
and  vigorous  delineation  of  human 
nature,  it  produces  in-  ^...^ 
tereet  without  a  pleasing  mSSSoIiu 
or  skilful  plot,  and  laugh- 
ter without  the  least  ambition  of  wit. 
The  lover,  not  a  very  delicate  or  generous 
lover,  and  his  adviser  the  parasite,  are 
drawn  with  spirit.  The  hypocritical 
oonfessor  is  an  admirable  portrait  He 
is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  original  of 
Pather  Dominic,  the  best  comic  character 
of  Dryden.  Bnt  old  Nicias  is  the  glory 
of  the  piece.    We  cannot  call  to  mind 
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.  •uything  that  resembles  him.  The  folUes 
-which  Moli^re  ridicales  are  those  of  a£(eo- 
tatioD,  not  those  of  fataity.  Coxcombs 
'vnd  pedants,  not  simpletons,  are  his 
.game.  Sfaakspeare  has  indeed  a  vast 
assortment  of  fools ;  bat  the  precise 
«pecies  of  which  we  speak  is  not,  if  we 
remember  fight,  to  be  found  there. 
•Shallow  is  a  fooL  But  his  animal  spirits 
suppljr,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  place  of 
cleverness.  His  talk  is  to  that  of  Sir 
John  what  soda-water  is  to  champagne. 
It  has  the  efferrescence  thoagh  not  the 
body  or  the  -flaroar.  Slender  and  Sir 
Andrew  Agnecheek  are  fools,  troubled 
with  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  their 
lolly,  which,  in  the  latter,  produces  a 
most  edifying  meekness  and  docility,  and 
in  the  former,  awkwardness,  obstinacy, 
and  confusion.  Cloten  is  an  arrogant 
-fool,  Osric  a  foppish  fool,  Aja,x  a  savage 
.  fool ;  but  Nicias  is,  as  Theisites  says  of 
Patrodus,  a  fool  positive.  His  mind  is 
occupied  by  no  strong  feeling ;  it  takes 
.«very  character,  and  retains  none  ;  its 
aspect  is  diversified,  not  by  passions, 
but  by  faint  and  transitory  semblances  of 
passion,  a  mock  joy,  a  mock  fear,  a  mock 
love,  a  mock  pride,  which  chase  each 
other  like  shadows  over  its  surface,  and 
.vanish  as  soon  as  they  appear.  He  is 
just  idiot  enough  to  be  an  object,  not  of 
pity  or  horror,  but  of  ridicule.  He  bears 
some  resemblance  to  poor  Calandriiio, 
whose  mishaps,  as  recounted  by  Boooao- 
«io^  have  made  all  Europe  merry  for 
more  than  four  centuries.  He  perhaps 
resembles  still  more  closely  Simon  da 
TillH,  to  whom  Bruno  and  Buffalmacoo 
promised  the  love  of  the  Countess  Civil* 
lari.*  Kicias  is,  like  Simon,  of  a  learned 
.profession ;  and  the  dignity  with  which 
.he  wears  the  doctoral  fur,  renders  his 
absurdities  infinitely  more  grotesque. 
The  old  Tuscan  is  the  very  language  for 
fluch  a  being.  Its  peculiar  simplicity 
gives  even  to  the  most  forcible  reasoning 
and  the  most  brilliant  wit  an  infantine 
.air,  generally  delightful,  but  to  a  foreign 
leader  sometimes  a  little  ludicrous.  He- 
roes and  statesmen  seem  to  lisp  when 
th^  use  it.  It  becomes  Kicias  incom* 
parably,  and  renders  all  his  silliness 
Infinitely  more  silly. 

We  may  add,  that  the  verses  with 
which  the  Mandragola  is  intenpersed, 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  spirited  and 
.correct  of  all  that  Kachiavelli  has  written 
in  metre.  He  seems  to  have  entertained 
the  same  opinion ;  for  he  has  introduced 
*  Decameron  Qiom  VIII.,  Kov.  0. 


some  of  them  in  other  places.    The  con- 
temporaries of  the  author  were  not  blind 
-to    the   merits   of    this 
striking   piece.     It  -was  Verses  Intro- 
acted  at  Florence   with    **^er?'" 
the  greatest  success.  Leo 
the  Tenth  was  among  its  admirers,  and 
by  his   order  it   was    represented    at 
Bomcf 

The  Clisia  is  an  imitation  of  the  Casina 
of  Plantns,  which  is  itself  an  imitation 
of  the  lost  cAaipoufUvM  of  DiphUus.  Plan- 
tus  was,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  best 
Latin  writers.  His  works  are  copies; 
but  they  have  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  air  of  originals.  We  infinitely  prefer 
the  slovenly  exuberance  of  his  fancy  and 
the  clumsy  vigour  of  his  diction  to  the 
artfully-disguised  poverty  and  elegant 
languor  of  Terenoe.  But  the  Casini  is 
by  no  means  one  of  his  best  pktys ;  nor 
is  it  one  which  offers  great  fiieilieies  to 
an  imitator.  The  story  is  as  alien  from 
modem  habits  of  life,  as  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  developed  from  the  modem 
fashion    of    composition.  i  *  «# 

The  lover  remains  in  the  ^  sSdi? 
country  and  the  heroine 
in  her  chamber  during  the  whole  action, 
leaving  their  fate  to  be  decided  by  a 
fooluh  father,  a  cunning  mother,  and  two 
knavish  servants.  If  achiavelli  has  exe- 
cuted his  task  with,  judgment  and  taste. 
He  has  accommodated  the  plot  to  a 
different  state  of  society,  and  has  very 
dexterously  connected  it  with  the  history 
of  his  own  times.  The  relation  of  ths 
trick  put  on  the  doting  old  lover  is  ex- 
quisitely humorons.  It  is  far  superior 
to  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Latin 
comedy,  and  scarcely  yields  to  the  ao» 
count  which  Palstaff  gives  of  his  duck- 
ing. 

Two  other  comedies  without  titles,  IJm 
one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse,  appear 
among  the  works  of  ICachiavellL  The 
former  ie  very  short,  lively  enough  but  of 
no  great  value.  The  latter  we  can  scaioelj 
believe  to  be  genuine.  Neither  its  merits 
nor  its  delects  remind  us  of  the  reputed 
author.  It  was  first  printed  in  1796,  ftoa 
a  manuscript  discovered  in  the  celebrated 
library  of  the  Strorzi.  Its  genuineness, 
if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  is 

f  Nothing  ean  be  mom  evident  than  that 
PauluB  JoTiae  deelgnates  the  Mandngola 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Nidas.  We  ihould  not 
have  noticed  what  U  so  perfectly  ohvloua,  wbct 
It  not  that  thia  natnral  and  palpable  mtaiemer 
haa  led  the  iagadoiis  and  Indoatxiona  Bayla 
iatoagn 
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establiahed  ioldj  by  the  oomparbon  of 
hands.  Our  snBpidonB  are  strengtheDed 
by  the  ciicumstanoe  that  the  same  mana- 
script  contained  a  description  of  the 
phigne  of  1527,  which  has  also,  in  oonse- 
qaence,  been  added  to  the  works  of 
UachiaTellL  Of  this  last  composition, 
the  strongest  external 
5^fSil?  evidence  would  scarcely 
induce  us  to  belieye  him 
guilty.  Nothing  was  ever  written  more 
detestable  in  matter  and  manner.  The 
narrations,  the  reflections,  the  jokes,  the 
lamentations,  are  all  the  very  worst  of 
their  respective  kinds  at  once  trite  and 
affected,  threadbare  tinsel  from  the  Bag 
Fairs  and  Monmouth  Streets  of  literature. 
A  foolish  schoolboy  might  perhaps  write 
such  a  piece,  and,  after  he  had  written  it, 
think  it  much  finer  than  the  incompar- 
able introduction  of  the  Decameron.  But 
that  a  shrewd  statesman,  whose  earliest 
works  are  characterized  by  manliness  of 
thought  and  language,  should,  at  near 
sixty  yean  of  age,  descend  to  such  pueri- 
lity, is  utterly  inconceivable. 

The  little  novel  of  Belphegor  is  plea- 
santly conceived,  and  pleasantly  told. 
But  the  extravagance  of 

Beip  egor.  t^g  g^^jije  j^  go^e  measure 
injures  its  efEect.  Hachiavelli  was  un- 
happily married ;  and  his  wish  to  avenge 
his  own  cause,  and  that  of  his  brethren  in 
misfortune,  carried  him  beyond  even  the 
licence  of  fiction.  Jonson  seems  to  have 
combined  some  hints  taken  from  this  tale, 
with  others  from  Boccaccio,  in  the  plot  of 
The  JkvU  it  an  A$tj  a  play  which,  though 
not  the  most  highly  finished  of  his  oom- 
positions,  is  perhaps  that  which  exhibits 
the  strongest  proofs  of  genius. 

The  political  correspondence  of  Hac- 
hiavelli, first  published  in  1767,  is  un- 
questionably genuine,  and  highly  valu- 
able. The  unhappy  circumstances  in 
which  his  country  was  placed  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  public  life  gave  extra- 
ordinary encouragement  to  diplomatic 
talents.  From  the  moment  that  Charles 
the  Eighth  descended  from  the  Alps,  the 
whole  character  of  Italian  politics  was 
changed.  The  governments  of  the  Pen- 
insula ceased  to  form  an  independent 
system.  Drawn  from  their  old  orbit  by 
the  attraction  of  the  larger  bodies  which 
now  approached  them,  they  became  mere 
satellites  of  France  and  Spain.  All  their 
disputes,  internal  and  external,  were 
deaded  by  foreiccn  influence.  The  con- 
tests of  oppooite  tactions  were  carried  on, 
not  as  tormcrly,  m  the  senate-house  or  in 


the  market-place,  but  in  theantecfaambets 
of  Louis  and  Ferdinand.  Under  these 
ciroumstanoes,  the  prosperity  of  tbe 
Italian  States  depended  far  more  on  the 
ability  of  their  foreign  agents,  than  on 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  domestic  administration.  The 
ambassador  had  to  discharge  functions 
far  more  delicate  than  transmitting 
orders  of  knighthood,  introducing  tourists, 
or  presenting  his  brethren  with  the 
homage  of  his  high  consideration.  He 
was  an  advocate  to  whose  management 
the  dearest  interests  of  his  clients  were 
entrusted,  a  spy  clothed  with  an  inviolable 
character.  Instead  of  consulting  the 
dignity  of  those  whom  he  represented,  by 
a  reserved  manner  and  ambiguous  style, 
he  was  to  plunge  into  all  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  at  which  he  ^^^  intrtaie 
resided,  to   discover  and  »»w>8ue» 

flatter  every  weakness  of  the  prince  who 
governed  his  employers,  of  the  favourite 
who  gotemed  the  prince,  and  of  the 
lacquey  who  governed  tbe  favourite.  He 
was  to  compliment  the  mistress  and  bribe 
the  confessor,  to  panegyrize  or  supplicate^ 
to  laugh  or  weep,  to  accommodate  himself 
to  every  caprice,  to  lull  every  suspicion, 
to  treasure  every  hint,  to  be  everything, 
to  observe  everything,  to  endure  every- 
thing. High  as  the  art  of  political 
intrigue  had  been  carried  in  Italy,  theso 
were  times  which  required  it  all. 

On  these  arduous  errands  Machiavdli 
was  frequently  employed.  He  was  sent 
to  treat  with  the  King  of  the  Bomans  and 
with  the  Duke  of  Yalen* 
tinois.  Hewastwiceam-AmbMwdorat 
bassador  at  the  Court  of 
Home,  and  thrice  at  that 
of  France.  In  these  missions,  and  in* 
several  othersof  inferior  importance  heac-> 
quitted  himself  with  great  dexterity.  His 
despatches  form  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  instructive  collections  extant.  We 
meet  with  none  of  the  mysterious  jargon  so 
common  in  modem  state  papers,  the  flash 
language  of  political  robbers  and  sharpers. 
The  narratives  are  clear  and  agreeably 
written ;  the  remarks  on  men  and  things 
clever  and  judicious.  The  oonversatioDB 
are  reported  in  a  spirited  and  character- 
istic manner.  We  find  ourselves  intro- 
duced into  the  presence  of  the  men  who, 
during  twenty  eventful  years,  swayed  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  Their  wit  and  their 
folly,  their  fretfulness  and  their  merri- 
ment, are  exposed  to  us.  We  are  ad- 
mitted to  overhear  their  chat,  and  to 
watch  their    familiar   gestures.     It    ia 
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!ntecefitiiig  Mid*  emions  to  recognize,  in 
drcnmstanoeB  which  elude  the  notice  of 
hifltorianBythe  feeble  violence  and  shallow 
cnnning  of  Louis  the  Twelfth;  the 
bustling  insignificance  of  Kaximilian, 
cursed  with  an  impotent  pruriency  for 
renown,  rash  yet  timid,  obstioate  yet 
fickle,  always  in  a  hurry,  yet  always  too 
late;  the  fierce  and  haughty  energy 
whidi  gave  dignity  to  the  eccentricities 
of  Julius ;  the  soft  and  graceful  manners 
which  masked  the  insatiable  ambition 
and  the  implacable  hatred  of  Borgia. 

We  have  mentioned  Borgia.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  pause  for  a  moment  on 
the  name  of  a  man  in  whom  the  political 
morality  of  Italy  was  so  strongly  personi- 
.  fied,  partially  blended  with  the  sterner 
lineaments  of  the  Spanish  character.  On 
two  important  occasions  Machiarelli  was 
admitted  to  his  society ;  once,  at  tlie 
moment  when  hissplendid  TiUany  achieved 
its  most  signal  triumph,  when  he  caught  in 
one  snare  and  crushed  at  one  blow  all  his 
most  formidable  rivals ;  and  again  when, 
exhausted  by  disease  and  overwhelmed 
by  misfortunes,  which  no  human  prudence 
could  have  averted,  he  was  the  prisoner 
of  the  deadliest  enemy  of  his  house. 
These  interviews  between  the  greatest 
speculative  and  the  greatest  practical 
statesman  of  the  age  are  fully  described 
in  the  Correspondence,  and  form  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  From 
some  passages  in  The  Prince,  and 
perhaps  also  from  some  indistinct  tra- 
ditions, several  writers  have  supposed  a 
connection  between  those  remarkable 
men  much  closer  than  ever  existed.  The 
Envoy  has  even  been  accused  of  prompt- 
ing the  crimes  of  the  artful  and  merciless 
tyrant.  But  from  the  official  documents 
it  is  dear  that  their  intercourse,  though 
ostensibly  amicable,  was  in  reality 
hostile.    It  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 

that  the  imagination  of 
;Sj»g^    MachiavelU  was  strongly 

impressed,  and  his  specu- 
lations on  government  coloured,  by  the 
observations  which  he  made  on  the 
singular  character  and  equally  singular 
fortunes  of  a  man  who  under  such  disad- 
vantages had  achieved  such  exploits; 
who,  when  sensuality*  varied  through 
innumerable  forms,  could  no  longer 
stimulate  his  sated  mind,  found  a  more 
powerful  and  durable  excitement  in  the 
intense  thirst  of  empire  and  revenge; 
who  emerged  from  the  sloth  and  luxury 
of  the  Boman  purple  the  first  prince  and 
general  of  the  age ;  who,  trained  in  an 


nnwarlike  profession,  formed  a  galUnt 
army  out  of  the  dregs  of  an  unwarlike 
people ;  who,  after  acquiring  sovereignty 
by  destroymg  Ms  enemies,  acquired 
popularity  by  destroying  his  tools  ;  who 
had  begun  to  employ  for  the  most 
salutary  ends  the  power  which  he  had 
attained  by  the  most  atrocious  means ; 
who  tolerated  within  the  sphere  of  his 
iron  despotism  no  plunderer  or  oppressor 
but  himself;  and  who  fell  at  last  amidst 
the  mingled  curses  and  regrets  of  a 
people  of  whom  his  genius  had  been  the 
wonder,  and  might  have  been  the  salva- 
tion. Some  of  those  crimes  of  Borgia 
which  to  us  appear  the  most  odious 
would  not,  from  causes  which  we  have 
already  considered,  have  struck  an 
Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century  with 
equal  horror.  Patriotic  feeling  also 
might  induce  Kachiavelli  to  look  with 
some  indulgence  and  regret  on  the 
memory  of  the  only  leader  who  could 
have  defended  the  independence  of  Italy 
against  the  confederate  spoilers  of  Gam- 
bray. 

On  this  subject  Machiavelli  felt  most 
strongly.  Indeed  the  expulsion  of  tiie 
foreign  tyrants,  and  the  restoration  of 
that  golden  age  which  had  preceded  the 
irruption  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  were 
projects  which,  at  that 
time,  fascinated  all  the  Projects  from 
masterspirits  of  Italy.  Stoe'^^^FS?: 
The  magnificent  vision 
delighted  the  great  but  ill-regulated 
mind  of  Julius.  It  divided  with  manu- 
scripts and  sauces,  painters  and  falcons, 
the  attention  of  the  frivolous  Leo.  It 
prompted  the  generous  treason  of  Morone. 
It  imparted  a  transient  energy  to  the 
feeble  mind  and  body  of  the  last  Sforza. 
It  excited  for  one  moment  an  honest 
ambition  in  the  false  heart  of  Pescara. 
Ferocity  and  insolence  were  not  among 
the  vices  of  the  national  character.  To 
the  diMnminating  cruelties  of  politicians, 
committed  for  great  ends  on  select 
victims,  the  moral  code  of  the  Italians 
was  too  indulgent.  But  though  they 
might  have  recourse  to  barbarity  as  an 
expedient,  they  did  not  require  it  as  a 
stimulant.  They  turned  with  loathing 
from  the  atrocity  of  the  strangers  who 
seemed  to  love  blood  tor  its  own  sake, 
who,  not  content  with  subjugating,  were 
impatient  to  destroy,  who  found  a  fiendish 
pleasure  in  raxing  magnificent  cities, 
cutting  the  throats  of  enemies  who 
cried  for  quarter,  or  suffocating  an  un- 
armed population  by  thousands  in  tho 
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caverns  to  which  it  had  fled  for  safety. 
8ach  were  the  scenes  which  daUj  excited 
the  terror  and  disgust  of  a  people  among 
whom,  till  lately,  the  worst  that  a  soldier 
had  to  fear  in  a  pitched  battle  was  the 
loss  of  his  horse  and  the  expense  of  his 
ransom.  The  swinish  intemperance  of 
Switzerland,  the  wolfish  ararice  of  Spain, 
the  gross  licentionsness  of  the  French, 
indulged  in  violation  of  hospitality,  of 
decency,  of  love  itself,  the  wanton  in- 
humanity which  was  common  to  all 
the  invaders,  bad  made  them  objects  of 
deadly  hatred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula.*  The  wealth  which  had  been 
accumulated  during  centuries  of  pros- 
perity and  repose  was  rapidly  melting 
away.  The  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  oppressed  people  only  rendered  them 
more  keenly  sensible  of. their  political 
degradation.  Literature  and  taste, 
indeed,  still  disguised  with  a  flush  of 
hectic  loveliness  and  brilliancy  the  ravages 
of  an  incurable  decay.  The  iron  had  not 
jet  entered  into  the  souL  The  time  was 
not  yet  come  when  eloquence  was.  to  be 
gagged,  and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked, 
when  the  harp  of  the  poet  was  to  be 
hung  on  the  willows  of  Ano,  and  the 
right  hand  pf  the  painter  to  forget  lis 
cunning.    Yet  a  discem- 

have  seen  that  genius  and 
learning  would  not  long  survive  the 
state  of  things  from  which  they  had 
«prung,  that  the  great  men  whose  talents 
gave  lustre  to  that  mehincholy  period 
had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of 
happier  days,  and  would  leave  no  suc- 
•cessors  behind  them.  The  times  which 
«hine  with  the  greatest  splendour  in 
literary  history  are  not  always  those  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  most  indebted. 
Of  this  we  may  be  convinced,  by  com- 
paring the  generation  which  follows  them 
with  that  which  had  preceded  them. 
The  first  fruits  which  are  reaped  under  a 
bad  system  often  spring  from  seed  sown 
under  a  good  one.  Thus  it  was,  in  some 
measure,  with  the  Augustan  age.  Thus 
it  was  with  the  age  of  Raphael  and 
Ariosto,  of  Aldus  and  Yidar. 

Machiavelli  deeply  regretted  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  country,  and  clearly  dis- 
cerned the  cause  and  the  remedy.  It  was 
the  military  system  of  the  Italian  people 

*  The  opening  Stansu  of  the  Foarteentli 
Canto  of  the  OrUndo  Furieio  give  a  fiiglitf tU 
picture  of  tlie  stitte  of  Italy  iu  those  tiniee. 
Yet,  stmnge  to  any,  Arimto  is  Bi>eakiiig  of  the 
conduct  of  tlioae  who  called  themsclvm  aTlles. 


which  had  eztinguiflhed  their  value  and 

discipline,  and  rendered  their  wealth  an 

easy  prey  to  every  foreign 

plunderer.   The  Secretary  Boheme  for  a 

.     .   1  «  %•%  national 

projected  a  scheme  alike        miuttaT 

honourable  to  his  heart 
and  to  his  intellect,  for  abolishing  the 
use  of  mercenary  troops,  and  for  organ- 
izing a  national  militia. 

The  exertions  which  he  made  to  effect 
this  great  object  ought  alone  to  rescue 
his  name  from  obloquy.  Though  his 
situation  and  his  habits  were  pacific,  he 

•  studied  with  intense  assiduity  the  theory 
of  war.  He  made  himself  master  of  all 
its  details.  The  Florentine  government 
entered  into  his  views.  A  council  of  war 
was  appointed.  Levies  were  decreed. 
The  indefatigable  minister  flew  from 
place  to  place  in  order  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  his  design.  The  times 
were,  in  some  respects,  favourable  to  the 
experiment.  The  system  of  military 
tactics  had  undergone  a  great  revolution. 
The  cavalry  was  no  longer  considered  as 
forming  the  strength  of  an  anny.  The 
hours  which  a  citizen  could  spare  from 
his  ordinary  employments,  though  by  no 

•  means  suffident  to  familiarise  him  with 
the  exercise  of  a  man-at-arms,  might 
render  him  a  useful  foot-soldier.  The 
dread  of  a  foreign  yoke,  of  plunder, 
massacre,  and  conflagration,  might  have 
conquered  the  repugnance  to  military 
pursuits  which  both  the  industry  and 
the  idleness  of  great  towns  commonly 
generate.  For  a  time  the  scheme  pi-o- 
mised  well.  The  new  troops  acquitted 
themselves    respectably    in    the    field. 

-  HachiavelH  looked  with  parental  rapture 
on  the  success  of  his  plan,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  arms  of  Italy  might  once 
more  be  formidable  to  the  barbarians  of 
the  Tagus  and  the  Bhine.  But  the  tide 
of  misfortune  came  on  before  the  barriers 
which  should  have  withstood  it  were 
prepared.  For  a  time,  indeed,  Fiorence 
might  be  considered  as  peculiarly  for- 
tunate. Famine  and  sword  and  pestilence 
had  devastated  the  fertile  plains  and 
stately  cities  of  the  Po.  All  the  curses 
denounced  of  old  against  Tyre  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  "Venice.  Her  merchants 
already  stood  afaroff,  lamenting  for  their 
great  city.  The  time  seemed  near  when 
the  sea-weed  should  overgrow  her  silent 
Rialto,  and  the  fisherman  wash  his  nets 
in  the  deserted  arsenal.  Naples  had  been 
four  times  conquered  and  reconquered  by 
tyrants  equally  indifferent  to  its  wel- 
fare, and  equally  greedy  for  its  8poi1.«. 
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Florencei  as  yet,  bad  cnly  to  endure  de- 
gradation and  extortion,  to  anbmit  to  the 
mandates  of  foreign  powers,  to  buy  orer 
and  over  again,  at  an  enormous  price, 
what  was  already  justly  her  own,  to 
return  thanks  for  being 

'^'iSSSI!^  ^^e^  «.d  to  «k 

pardon  for  being  in  the 
right.  She  was  at  length  deprived  of 
the  blessings  eren  of  this  infamous  and 
eervile  repose.  Her  military  and  political 
institutions  were  swept  away  together. 
The  ICedici  returned,  in  the  train  of 
foreign  invaders,  from  their  long  exile. 
The  policy  of  MftdhiaTeUi  was  abandoned ; 
and  his  pnblic  serrices  were  requited 
with  poverty,  imprisonment,  and  torture. 
The  faUen  statesman  still  dung  to  his 
project  with  nnabated  ardonr.  With  the 
▼iew  of  yindicatang  it  from  some  popular 
objections,  and  of  lyfuting  some  pre* 
▼ailing  errors  on  the  snbjeot  of  military 

science,  he  wrote  his  seven 
thTl5rtSw«.  books  on  the  Art  of  War. 

This  excellent  work  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  opinions 
of  the  writer  are  put  into  the  month  of 
Fabrisio  Ck>lonna,  a  powerful  nobleman 
of  the  Ecdesisstical  State,  and  an  officer 
of  distinguished  merit  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  visits  Florence 
on  his  way  from  Iiombardy  to  his  own 
domains.  He  is  invited  to  meet  some 
friends  at  the  house  of  Oosimo  Bncellaij 
an  amiabte  sad  acoewpli^hed  ymmg  man, 
whose  early  death  MachiavelU  feelingly 
deplores.  After  partaking  of  an  elegant 
ontertainment,  they  retire  from  the  heat 
into  the  most  shady  recesses  of  the 
garden.  Fabrisio  is  struck  by  the  sight 
of  some  uncommon  plants.  His  host 
informs  him,  that,  though  rare  in  modem 
days,  they  are  frequently  mentioned,  by 
the  classical  anthers,  and  that  his  grand- 
father, like  many  other  Italians,  amused 
himself  with  practising  the  ancient 
methods  of  gardening.  Fabrisio  ez« 
presses  his  regret  that  those  who,  in 
later  times,  affected  the  manners  of  the 
old  Romans  should  select  for  imitation 
the  most  trifling  pursuits.  This  leads  to 
a  conversation  on  the  decline  of  military 
discipline  and  on  the  best  means  of  re- 
storing It  The  institution  of  the  Floren- 
tine militia  is  ably  defended ;  and  several 
improvements  are  suggested  in  the  details. 
The  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  were,  at 
that  time,  regarded  as  the  best  soldiers 
in  Europe.  The  Swiss  battalion  con- 
sisted of  pikemen,  and  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  phalanx.    The 


Spaniards,  like  the  soldiers  of  'Rome, 
were  armed  with  the  sword  and  the 
shield.  The  victories  of  Flamisinns  and 
iBmilins  over  the  Macedonian'  kings 
seem  to  prove  the  snperiority  ot  the 
weapons  used  by  the  legions.  The  same 
experiment  had  been  recently  tried  with 

•  the  same  result  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
one  of  those  tremendous  days  into  which 
human  folly  and  wickedness  compress 
the  whole  devastation  of  a  famine  or  a 

'  plague.  In  that  memorable  conflict,  the 
infantry  of  Arragon,  the  old  companions 
of  Oonsalvo,  deserted  by  all  their  allies, 

-  hewed  a  passage  through  the  thickest  of 
the  imperial  pikes,  and  effected  an  un- 
broken retreat,  in  the  fooe  of  the  gendar- 
merie of  De  Foix,  and  the  renowned 
artillery  of  Este.     Fabrizio,   or  rather 
MachiavelU,  proposes  to 
combine  the  two  systems,     ^JSst^s!^ 
to  arm  the  foremost  lines 
with  the  pike  for  thepurpoee  of  repulsing 
calvary,  and  those  in  the  rear  with  the 
sword,  as  being  a  weapon  better  adapted 
for  every  other  purpose.     Throughout 
the  work  the  author  expresses  the  highest 

•  admiration  of  the  military  seienee  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the  maxims  which  had  been  in 
vogue  amongst  the  Italian  commanders 
of  the  preceding  generation.  He  prefers 
infantry  to  cavalry,  and  fortified  camps 
to  foitifiBd  towns.  He  ia  inotined  to 
■ubstitate  rapid  movements  and  decisive 
engagements  for  the  languid  and  dilatory 
operations  of  his  countrymen.  He  at- 
taches very  little  importance  to  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  think  that  it  ought  scarcely  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
arming  or  of  disposing  troops.  The 
general  testimony  of  historians,  it  must 
be  aUowed,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
ill-constructed  and  ill-eerved  artillery  of 
those  times,  though  useful  in  a  siege, 
was  of  little  value  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Of  the  tactics  of  Machiavelli  we  will 
not  venture  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  we 
are  certain  that  his  book  is  most  able  and 
interesting.    As  a  commentary  on  the 
history  of  his  times,  it  is  invaluable. 
The  ingenuity,  the  grace, 
and  the  perspicuity  of  the       5rttinS! 
-Style,  and  the  eloquence 
and  animation   of   particuUr  passages, 
must  give  pleasure  even  to  readers  who 
take  no  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Prince  and  the  Discourses  on  Liry 
were  written  after  the  fall  of  the  Bepub- 
lician  Government.      The  former  was 
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dedicated  to  the  Young  Lorenao  de* 
MedicL  This  circaniBtanoe  seems  to 
have  disgusted  the  oontempoiaries  of  the 
writer  far  more  than  the  doctrines  which 
hare  rendered  the  name  of  the  work 
odious  in  later  times.  It  was  considered 
as  an  indication  of  political  apostasy. 
The  fact,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
that  Hachiavelli,  despairing  of  the  liberty 
of  Florence,  was  inclined  to  support  any 
gOTcmment  which  might  preserve  her 
independence.  The  interval  which  sepa- 
rated a  democracy  and  a  despotism, 
Soderini  and  Lorenzo,  seemed  to  vanish 
when  compared  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  present  state 
of  Italy,  between  the  security^  the 
opulence,  and  the  repose  which  it  had 
enjoyed  under  her  native  rulers,  and  the 
misery  in  which  it  bad  been  plunged 
since  the  fatal  year  in  which  the  first 
foreign  tyrant  had  descended  from  the 
Alps.  The  noble  and 
pathetic  exhortation  with 
which  The  Prince  concludes  shows  how 
strongly  the  writer  felt  upon  this  subject. 
The  Prince  traces  the  progress  of  on 
ambitions  man,  the  Discourses  the  pro* 
gress  of  an  ambitious  people.  The  same 
principles  on  which,  in  the  former  work, 
the  Novation  of  an  iudividual  is  ex- 
plained, are  applied  in  the  latter,  to  the 
longer  duration  and  more  complex  interest 
of  a  society.  To  a  modem  statesman  the 
form  of  the  Discourses  may  appear  to  be 
puerile.  In  truth  liry  is  not  an  historian 
on  whom  much  reliance 

cases  where  he  must  have 
possessed  considerable  means  of  infor- 
mation. And  his  first  Decade,  to  which 
Kachiavelli  has  confined  himself,  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  more  credit  than  onr 
Chronicle  of  British  Kings  who  reigned 
before  the  Roman  invasion.  But  his 
commentator  is  indebted  to  him  for  little 
more  than  a  few  texts  which  he  might 
as  easily  have  extracted  from  the  Vul- 
gate or  Decameron.  The  whole  train  of 
thought  is  original. 

On  the  peculiar  immorality  which  has 
rendered  The  Prince  unpopular,  and 
which  is  almost  equally  discernible  in 
the  Discourses,  we  have  already  given 
our  opinion  at  length.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  it  belonged  rather 

to  the  age  than  to  the 

taint,  and  by  no  means 
implied  general  depravity.  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  that  it  u  a  great  blemish. 


and  that  it  considerably  diminishes  tiie 
pleasure  which,  in  other  respects,  those 
works  must  afford  to  every  intelligent 
mind. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  concave  a 
more  healthful  and  vigorous  constitution 
of  the  understanding  than  that  which 
these  works  indicate.  The  qualities  of 
the  active  and  the  contemplative  states- 
man appear  to  have  been  blended  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  into  a  rare  and 
exquisite  harmony.  His  skill  in  the 
details  of  business  had  not  been  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  his  general  powers. 
It  had  not  rendered  his  mind  less  com- 
prehensive ;  but  it  had  served  to  correct 
his  speculations,  and  to  impart  to  them 
that  vivid  and  practical  character  which 
so  widely  distinguishes  them  from  the 
vague  theories  of  most  political  philo- 
sophers. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  worid 
knows  that  nothing  is  so  useless  as  a 
general  maxim.  If  it  be 
very  moral  and  very  true,  Useiesaneas  of 
it  may  serve  for  a  copy  j^SS. 
to  a  charity-boy.  If,  like 
those  of  Eochefoucault,  it  be  sparkling 
and  whimsical,  it  may  make  an  excellent 
motto  for  an  essay.  But  few  indeed  of 
the  many  wise  apophthegms  which  hare 
been  uttered,  from  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Bsigea  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor  Bichard, 
have  prevented  a  single  foolish  action. 
We  give  the  highest  and  the  most  pecu- 
liar praise  to  the  precepts  of  Machiavelli 
when  we  say  that  they  may  frequently 
be  of  real  use  in  regulating  conduct,  not 
so  much  because  they  are  more  just  or 
more  profound  than  those  which  might 
be  culled  from  other  authors,  as  because 
they  can  be  more  readily  applied  to  the 
problems  of  real  life. 

There  are  errors  in  these  works.    Bat 
they  are  errors  which  a  writer  situated 
like  l£achiavelli  could  scarcely  avoid. 
They  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  a 
single  defect,  which  appears  to  us  to  per- 
vade Ills  whole  system.    In  his  political 
scheme,  the  means  had  been  more  deeply 
considered  than  the  ends. 
The  great  principle,  that  Itoaas  more 
societies   and   kws  exist    t!^*eSS 
only  for  the  purpose  of  in-  . 
creasing  the  sum  of  privatehappiness,  is  not 
recognized  with  sufiicient  deamess.    The 
good  of  the  body,  distinct  from  the  good 
of  the  members,  and  sometimes  hardly 
compatible  with  the  good  of  the  members, 
seems  to  be  the  object  which  he  proposes 
to  himself.    Of  all  political  fallacies,  this 
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has  perhaps  had  the  widest  and  the  most 
mischieToua  operation.  The  state  of 
society  in  the  little  commonwealths  of 
Greece,  the  close  connection  and  mutual 
dependence  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
eeyerity  of  the  laws  of  war,  tended  to 
encourage  an  opinion  which,  under  such 
circumstances  could  hardly  be  called 
erroneous.  The  interests  of  every  in- 
diridnal  were  inseparably  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  state.  An  invasion  destroyed 
his  cornfields  and  vineyards,  drove  him 
from  his  home,  and  compdled  him  to 
encounter  all  the  hardships  of  a  military 
life.  Peace  restored  him  to  security  and 
comfort.  A  rictory  doubled  the  number 
of  his  slaves.  A  defeat  perhaps  made 
him  a  slave  himself.  When  Perides,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  told  the  Athe- 
nians, that»  if  theli  country  triumphed, 
their  private  losses  would  speedily  be 
repaired,  but  that,  if  their  arms  failed  of 
suooesB,  every  individual  amongst  them 
would  probably  be  ruined,  he  spoke  no 
more  than  the  truth.  He  spoke  to  men 
whom  the  tribute  of  vanquished  cities 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  with 
the  luxury  of  the  bath  and  the  amuse* 
ments  of  the  theatre,  on  whom  the 
greatncM  of  their  country  conferred 
tank,  and  before  whom  the  members  of 
less  prosperous  communities  trembled; 
and  to  men  who,  in  case  of  a  change  in 
the  public  fortunes,  W4>nld,  at  least,  be 
deprived  of  every  comfort  and  every  dis- 
tinction which  they  enjoyed.  To  be 
butdiered  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
city,  to  be  dragged  in  chains  to  a  slave- 
market,  to  see  one  child  torn  from  them 
to  dig  in  the  quarries  of  SioQy,  and 
another  to  guard  the  harenu  of  PersepoUs, 
these  were  the  frequent  and  probable  con- 
sequenoca  of  national  calamities.  Hence, 
among  the  Greeks,  patriot- 
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^tnSkt,  principle,  or  rather  an 
ungovernable  panion. 
Both  thdr  legislators  and  their  philo- 
sophers took  it  I6r  granted  that,  in 
providing  for  the  strength  and  greatness 
ol  the  states  they  suiHeietttly  provided 
for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  The 
writers  of  the  Soman  empire  lived  nnder 
despots,  into  whose  dominion  a  hundred 
nations  were  melted  down,  and  whose 
gardens  would  have  covend  the  little 
commonwealths  of  Phlins  and  Platasa. 
Yet  they  continoed  to  employ  the  same 
langnage,  and  to  cant  about  the  duty  of 
•aeriiloing  everything  to  a  countiy  to 
which  th^  owed  nothing. 


Gauses  similar  to  those  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  disposition  of  the  Greeks 
operated  powerfully  on  the  less  vigorous 
and  daring  character  of  the  Italians. 
They,  too,  were  members  of  small  com- 
munities. Every  man  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged,  a  partaker  in  its 
wealth  and  its  poverty,  in  its  glory  and 
its  shame.  In  the  age  of  Hachiavelli 
this  was  peculiarly  the  case.  Public 
events  had  produced  an  immense  sum  of 
misery  to  private  citizens. 
TheNorthem  invadeiahad  ^l^o  «^** 
brought  want  to  their  "JdtSai 
boards,  infamy  to  their 
beds,  fire  to  their  roofs,  and  the  knife  to 
their  throats.  It  was  natural  that  a 
man  who  lived  in  times  like  these  should 
overrate  the  importance  of  those  mea- 
sures by  which  a  nation  u  rendered  for- 
midable to  its  neighbours,  and  undervalue 
those  which  make  it  prosperous  within 
itself. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
political  treatises  of  Maduavelli  than  the 
fairness  of  mind  which  they  indicate.  It 
appears  where  the  author  is  in  the 
wrong,  almost  as  strongly  as  where  he 
is  in  the  right.  He  never 
advances  a  fslse  opinion  ^SuS 
because  it  Is  new  or  splen- 
did, because  he  can  clothe  it  in  a  happy 
phrase,  or  defend  it  by  an  ingeniou* 
sophism.  His  errors  are  at  once  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  They  evidently 
were  not  sought  out ;  they  lay  in  his  way, 
and  could  scarcely  be  avoided.  Such 
mistakes  must  necessarily  be  committed 
by  early  speculators  in  every  science. 

In  this  respect  it  is  amusing  to  compare 
The  Prince  and  the  Discourses  with  the 
Spirit  of  Laws.  Montesquieu  enjoys, 
perhaps,  a  wider  celebrity  than  any 
poUtical>friter  of  modem  Hontesquieu. 
Europe.  Something  he 
doubtless  owes  to  his  merit,  bat  much 
more  to  his  fortune.  He  had  the  good 
luck  of  a  Valentine.  He  caught  the  eye 
of  the  French  aatitm,  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  waking  from  the  long  sleep  of 
political  and  religious  bigotry;  and,  in 
consequence,  he  became  a  ftivonrite.  The 
English,  at  that  time,  considered  a  French* 
man  who  talked  about  constitutional 
checks  and  fundamental  laws  as  a  prodigy 
not  less  astonishing  than  the  learned  pig 
or  the  musical  infant.  Specious  but 
shallow,  studious  of  elBect,  indiffteeat  to 
trnthisagartobuilda  system,  bat  oaieless 
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of  coUecting  those  materials  out  of  which 
alone  a  Bound  and  durable  eyatem  can 
be  built,  the  lively  President  constructed 
theories  aa  rapidly  and  as  slifi^tly  as 
card-houses,  no  sooner  projected  than 
completed,  no  sooner  completed  than 
blown  away,  no  sooner  blown  away  than 
foi^otten.  ICachisrelli  ens  only  because 
his  experience,  acquired  in  n  very  pecu- 
liar BUte  of  society,  eould  not  always 
enable  him  to  calculate  the  effect  ol  in- 
stitntions  dilE^ing  from  those  of  which 
he  had  observed  the  operation.  Montes- 
quieu errs,  because  he  has  a  fine  thing  to 
say,  .and  is  resolved  to  say  it.  If  the 
phenomena  which  fie  before  him  will  iMt 
suit  hlis  purpose,  aU  history  muAt  be  xim-  • 
sacked.  H  nothings  eetabUshed  by  authen- 
tic testimony  can  be  iacked  or  diipped 
to  suit  his  Procrustean  hypothesis,  he  • 
puts  up  with  some  monstrous  fabl^  about 
Slam,  or  Bantam,  or  Japan,  told  by 
writers  compared  with  whom  Lndan  and 
Gulliver  were  veracious,  liars  by  a  double 
right,  siB  travelers  and  as  Jesuits. 

Propriety  of  thought,  and  propriety  of 
diction,  are  commonly  found  together. 
Obscurity  and  affectation  are  the  two 
greatest  faults  of  style.  Obscurity  of 
expression  generally  springs  from  con- 
fusion  of  ideas  ;*aiid  the  same  wish  to 
daszle  at  any  cost  which  produces  affecta-  ' 
tion  in  the  manner  of  a  writer,  is  likely 
to  produce  sophistry  in  his  reasonings. 
Hie  judicious  and  candid  mind  d  Hachia- 

vein  shows  itself  in  his 
am^Jd  trtth  1"""^®™^  manly,  and 
Montesquieu,  polished  language.     The 

style  of  Montesquieu^  on 
the  other  hand,  indicates  in  every  page  a 
lively,  and  ingenious,  but  an  unsound 
mind.  Every  trick  of  expression,  from 
the  mysterious  oonoLseneas  of  an  oracle  to 
the  flippancy  of  a  Parisian  coxcomb,  is 
employed  to  disgtiise  the  fallacy  of  some 
positions,  and  the  triteness  of  others. 
Absurdities  are  brightened  into  epigrams ; 
truisms  are  darkened  into  enigmas.  It  is 
with  difficulty  that  the  strongest  eye  can 
sustain  the  glare  with  whldi  acme  parts 
are  illuminated,  or  penetrate  the  shade  in 
which  others  ace  concealed. 

The  political  works  of  MachlavelH 
derive  a  peculiar  interest  ftom  the  mourn- 
ful earnestness  which  he  manifests  when- 
eter  he  touches  on  topics  connected  with 

the    calamities,    of     his 
ei^^ws.    nativeland.  It  is  difficult 

to  ponoelve  any  situatipn 
more- painful  ^xaai  that  of  a  great  nua, 
condemned  (p  watcl^  th?  ling^ripg  ag;<my  . 


of  an  exhausted  country,  to  tend  it  dor* 
ing  the  alternate  fits  of  stupefaction  and 
raving  which  precede  its  dissolution,  and 
to  see  the  symptoms  of  vitality  disappear 
one  by  one,  till  nothing  is  left  but  cold- 
ness, darkness,  and  corruption.  -  To  this 
joyless  and  thankless  duty  was  Machia- 
velll  called.  In  the  energetic  language 
of  the  prophet,  he  was  ^'mad  for  tiie 
sight  of  his  eyes  whidh  he  saw,*'  disunion 
in  the  council,  effeminaoy  in  the  camp, 
liberty  extinguished,  commerce  decaying, 
national  honour  sullied,  an  enlightened 
and  flourishing  people  given  over  to  the 
ferocity  of  ignocaint  savages.  Though 
his  optuionshad  not  escaped  the  contagion* 
of  that  political  immorality  which  was 
common!  among  his  countrymen,  his 
natnrAl  disposition  seems  to  have  been 
rather  stem  and  impetuous  than  pliant 
and  artful.  When  the  misery  and  de- 
gtadation  of  Fkirence  and  the  foul  out- 
rage wliich  he  had  himself  sustained 
recur  to  his  mind,  the  smooth  craft  of 
his  profession  and  his  nation  is  exchanged 
for  the  honest  bitterness  of  scorn  and 
aager.  He  speaks  like  one  sick  of  the 
calamitous  times  and  abject  people 
among:  whom  his  lot  is  cast.  He  pines 
for  the  strength  and  glory  of  ancient 
Borne,  for  the  fasces  of  Brutus  and  the 
sword  of  Scipio,  the  gravity  of  the  curule 
chair,  and  the  bloody  pomp  of  the 
triumi^ial  sacrifice.  He  seems  to  be 
transported  back  to  the  days  when  eight 
hundred  thousand  Italian  warriors  sprung 
to  arms  at  the  rumour  of  a  Gallic  inva- 
sion. He  breathes  all  the  spirit  of  those 
intrepid  and  hahghty  patricians  who 
forgot  the  dearest  ties  of  nature  in  the 
claims  of  public  duty,  who  looked  with 
disdain  on  the  elephants  and  on  the  gold 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  listened  with  unaltered 
C(Mnposure  to  the  tremendous  tidings  of 
Cannss.  Like  an  ancient  temple  deformed 
by  the  barbarous  architecture  pf  a  later 
age,  his  character  acquires  an  interest 
f  romi  the  very  ctronmstanoes  which  debase 
it.  The  original  proportions  are  ren- 
dered more  striking  by  the  contrast 
which  they  present  to  the  mean  and 
incongruous  additions. 

The  influence  of  the  sentiments  which 
w6  have  described  was  not  apparent  in 
his  writings  alone.  His  enthusiasm, 
barred'  from  the  career  which  it  would 
have  selected  for  itself,  seems  to  have 
found  a  vent  in  desperate  levity.  He 
enjoyed  a  vindictive  pleasure  in  ontp . 
,  raging  the  opinions  of  a  society  which 
[  he  despised.    He  became  careless  of  Jbhe 
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decencies  which  were  expected  from  a 

man  so  highly  diBtingnished  in  the  literary 

and  political  world.    The 

Iievlty  and    earcaatic  bitterness  of  his 

I^I^^mL  oonTeraation  disgusted 
those  who  were  more  in* 
clined-to  accused  his  lioentioosness  than 
their  own  degeneracy,  and  who  were 
unable  to  conceive  the  strength  of  those 
emotiootf  which  were  concealed  by  the 
jests  of  the  wretched,  and  by  the  foUies 
of  the  wise. 

The  historical  works  of   Hachiarelli 

BtUl  remain  to  be  ooBsidered*    The  life 

of  Gaatradcio  Castracani  will  occupy  us 

for  a  Yhrj  short:  time,  and  would  scarcely 

have  demanded  our  notice, 

^Jj^*^  had  it  not  attracted  a 
much  greater  share  of  pub- 
lic attention  than  it  deserTes.  Few  books, 
indeed,  could  be  more  interesting  than  a 
careful  and  judicious  account,  from  such  a 
pen,  of  the  illustrious  Prince  of  Lucca, 
the  most  eminent  of  those  Italian  chiefs, 
who,  like  Pisistratus  and  Gtelon,  acquired 
a  power  felt  rather  than  seen,  and  resting, 
not  on  law  or  on  prescription,  but  on  the 
public  fayour  and  on  their  great  personal 
qualities.  Such  a  work  would  exhibit  to 
us  the  real  nature  of  that  species  of  sove- 
reignty, so  singular  and  so  often  misunder- 
stood, which  the  Greeks  denominated 
tyranny,  and  which,  modified  in  some 
degree  by  the  feudal  system,  reappeared 
in  the  common-wealths  of  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany.  But  this  little  composition  of 
Machiavelli  is  in  no  sense  a  history.  It 
has  no  pretensions  to  fidelity.  It  is  a 
trifle,  and  not  a  very  successful  trifle. 
It  is  scarcely  more  authentic  than  the 
novel  of  Belphegor,  and  is  very  much 
duller. 

The  last  great  work  of  this  illustrious 
man  was  the  history  of  his  native  city. 
It  was  written  by  the  command  of  the 
Pope,  who,  as  chief  of  the  house  of 
Hedici,  was  at  that  time  sovereign  of 
Florence.  The  characters 

of  Lorenzo,  are,  however, 
treated  with  a  freedom  and  impartiality 
equally  honourable  to  the  writer  and  to 
the  patron.  The  miseries  and  humilia- 
tions of  dependence,  the  bread  which  is 
more  bitter  than  every  other  food,  the 
stairs  which  are  more  painful  than  every 
other  ascent,  had  not  broken  the  spirit 
of  Machiavelli.  The  most  corrupting 
post  in  a  corrupting  profession  had 
not  depraved  the  generous  heart  of 
Clement. 


The  History  does  not  appear  to  be  the 

fruit  of  much  industry  or  research.    It  is 

unquestionably      inaocu-  t*.^^^      , 
-»*       T>  A   'i.  i      1         *    Inaoouracies. 
rate.    But  it  is  elegant, 

lively,  and  picturesque,  beyond  any  other 
in  the  Italian  language.  The  reader,  we 
believe,,  carries  away  from  it  a  more  vivid 
and  a  more  faithful  impression  of  the 
national  character  and  manners  than  from 
more  correct  accounts.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  book  belongs  rather  to  ancient  than 
to  modern  Uteratnra  It  is  in  the  style, 
not  of  Davila  and  Clarendon,  but  of 
Herodotus  and  Tacitus,  and  the  dassical 
histories  may  shnost  be  called  romances 
founded  in  fact.  The  relation  Is,  no 
doubt,  in  all.its  priadpal  points^  strictly 
true.  But  the  numerous  little  incidents 
which  heighten  the  interest,  the  words, 
the  gestures,  the  looks,  are  evidently 
furnished  by  the  imagination  of  the 
author.  The  fashion  of  later  times  is 
different.  A  more  exact  narrative  is  given 
by  the  writer.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  more  exact  notions  are  conveyed 
to  the  reader.  The  best  portraits  are 
perhaps  those  in  which  there  is  a  slight 
mixture  of  caricature;  and  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  best  histories  are  not 
those  in  which  a  little  of  the  exaggera- 
tion of  fictitious  narrative  is  judiciously 
employed.  Something  is  lost  in  accuracy ; 
but  much  is  gained  in  effect.  The  fainter 
lines  are  neglected;  but  the  great  cha- 
racteristic features  are  imprinted  on  th3 
mind  for  ever. 

The  History  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  de*  MedicL  Machiavelli  had, 
it  seems,  intended  to  continue  his  narra- 
tive to  a  later  period.  But  his  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  design  ; 
and  the  melancholy  task  of  recording  tho 
desolation  and  shame  of  Italy  devolved 
on  GuicciardinL 

Machiavelli  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  commencement  of  the  last  struggle 
for  Florentine  liberty.  Soon  after  his 
death  monarchy  was 
finaUy  established,  not  ^-^SS^?* 
such  a  monarchy  as  that 
of  which  Cosmo  had  laid  the  foundations 
deep  in  the  institutions  and  feelings  of 
his  countrymen,  and  which  Loi-enzo  had 
embellished  with  the  trophies  of  every 
science  and  every  art ;  but  a  loathsome 
tyranny,  proud  and  mean,  cruel  and 
feeble,  bigoted  and  lascivious.  The  cha- 
racter of  Machiavelli  was  hateful  to  the 
new  masters  of  Italy ;  and  those  parts  of 
his  theory  which  were  in  strict  accord- 
anc2  with  their  own  dally  practice  afforded 
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a  pretext  for  blackening  hla  memory. 
His  works  were  misrepresented  bj  the 
learned,  misconstmed  by  the  ignorant, 
censored  by  the  Church,  abased  with  all 
the  rancour  of  simulated  Tirtne  by  the 
minions  of  a  base  despotism,  and  the 
priests  of  a  baser  superstition.  The 
name  of  the  man  whose  genius  had 
illuminated  all  the  dark  plaoes  of  policy, 
and  to  whose  patriotic  wisdom  an  op- 
pressed people  had  owed  tiieir  last  chance 
of  emancipation  and  reTenge,  passed  into 
a  proverb  of  infamy.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  his  bones  lay  undistin 
guished.  At  length  an  En^ishnoblsman 
paid  the  laffc  honours  to  the  greatest 
statesBEum  ol  Florence.    In  the  Church 


of  Santa  Crooe  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  which  is  contemplated 
with  reverence  by  all  who  can  distingnish 
the  virtues  of  a  great  mind  through  the 
corruptions  of  a  degenerate  age^  and 
which  will  be  approached  with  still 
deeper  homage  when  the  object  to  which 
his  public  life  was  devoted  shall  be 
attained,  when  the  foreign  yoke  shall 
be  broken,  when  a  second  Procdta 
(Procida)  shall  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
Naples,  when  a  happier  Biensi  shall 
restore  the  good  estate  of  Bome,  when 
the  streets  of  Florence  and  Bologna  shall 
again  resound  with  their  ancient  warKary, 
PcpcHo ;  pepolo;  mmokmo  i  iMtHmi  / 
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(Edikbuhgh  Review,  Jan.,  1828.) 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Drtdek.     In  2  volumes.    TTniverdty 
Edition.     Londcm :  1826. 


The  public  Toioe  has  assigaed  to  Drydeh 
the  first  place  in  the  seoond  rank  of  oar 
poets,— no  mean  station  in  a  table  of 

intellectasl  precedency  so 
^^•*^5S?****  "**  ""  illustrions  names. 

It  is  allowed  that,  eren  of 
the  few  who  were  his  snperiors  in  genius, 
none  has  exercised  a  more  extensire  or 
permanent  influence  on  the  national 
habits  of  thought  and  expressSon.  His 
life  was  commensurate  with  the  period 
during  which  a  great  reTolution  in  the 
public  taate  was  effected;  and  in  that 
zeTolution  he  played  the  part  of  Oram- 
well.  By  unscrupulously  taking  the  lead 
in  its  wildest  excesses,  he  obtained  the 
absolute  guidance  of  it.  By  trampling 
on  laws,  he  acquired  the  authority  of  a 
legislator.  By  signalizing  himself  as  the 
most  dazing  and  irrererent  of  rebels,  he 
raiaed  himself  to  the  dignity  of  a  recog- 
nised prince.  He  commenced  his  career 
by  the  most  frantic  outrages.  He  ter* 
misated  it  in  the  repose  of  established 
sorereignty,— -the  author  of  a  new  code, 
the  root  of  a  new  dynasty. 

Of  Dryden,  faowerer,  as  of  almost  erery 
man  who  has  been  distinguished  either 
in  the  literary  or  in  the  political  world, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  course  which  he 
imziued,  and  the  effect  which  he  produced, 
depended  less  on  his  personal  qualities 
than  on  the  drcumstancee  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Thcae  who  hare  read  history 

with  discrimination,  know 

gyrics  and  inreotiyes, 
which  represent  indiyidnals  as  effecting 
great  moral  and  intellectual  rerolutions, 
snbrerting  established  systems,  and  im- 
printing a  new  character  on  their  age. 
The  difference  between  one  man  and 
another  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the 
superstitious  crowd  supposes.     But  the 


same  feelings  which,  in  andent  Eome^ 
produced  the  apotheosiB  of  a  popular 
emperor,  and,  in  modem  Bome,  the 
canonization  of  a  derote  prelate,  lead  men 
to  cherish  an  illusion  which  furnishes 
them  with  something  to  adore.  By  a 
law  of  association,  from  the  operation  of 
which  even  minds  the  most  strictly  regu- 
lated by  reason  are  not  wholly  exempt, 
misery  disposes  us  to  hatred,  and  happi- 
ness to  loTe,  although  there  may  be  no 
person  to  whom  our  nusery  or  our 
happiness  can  be  ascribed.  The  peevish- 
ness of  an  invalid  vents  itself  even  on 
those  who  alleviate  his  pain.  The  good- 
humour  of  a  man  elated  by  success  often 
displays  Itself  towards  enemies.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
admiretlon,  to  which  the  contemplation 
of  great  events  gives  birth,  make  an 
object  where  they  do  not  find  it.  Thus, 
nations  descend  to  the  absurdities  of 
Egyptian  idolatry,  and  worship  stocks 
and  reptUes— Sacheverells  and  Wilkeses. 
They  even  HVL  prostrate  before  a  deity 
to  which  they  have  themselves  given  the 
form  which  commands  their  veneration, 
and  which,  unless  fashioned  by  them, 
would  have  remained  a  shapeless  block. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
the  creatures  of  what  they  have  them- 
selves created.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  the  age 
that  forma  the  man,  not 
the  man  that  forms  the^J^J^J^^^ 
age.  (}reat  minds  do  in- 
deed react  on  the  society  which  haa 
made  them  what  they  are;  but  they 
only  pay  with  interest  what  they  have 
received.  We  extol  Bacon,  and  sneer  at 
Aquinas.  But  if  their  situations  had 
been  changed.  Bacon  might  have  been 
the  Angelical  Doctor,  the  moat  subtle 
Aristotelian  of  the  schools ;  the  Domini- 
can might  have  led  forth  the  scienoes 
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from  their  house  of  bondage.  If  Luther 
had  been  bom  in  the  tenth  century,  he 
would  hare  effected  no  reformation.  If 
he  had  nerer  been  bom  at  all,  it  is 
erident  ^that  the  sixteenth  century  could 
not  have  elapsed  without  a  g^reat  schism 
in  the  church.  Yoltaire,  in  the  days  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  would  probably 
hare  been,  like  most  of  the  literary  men 
of  that  time,  a  zealous  Jansenist,  eminent 
among  the  defenders  of  efficacious  grace, 
a  bitter  assailant  of  the  lax  morality  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  unreasonable  decisions 
of  the  Sorbonne.  If  Pascal  had  entered 
on  his  literary  career,  when  intelligence 
was  more  general,  and  abuses  at  the 
same  time  more  flagrant,  when  the  church 
was  polluted  by  the  Iscariot  Dubois, 
the  court  disg^ced  by  the  orders  of 
Oanillac,  and  the  nation  sacrificed  to  the 
juggles  of  Law ;  if  he  had  lived  to  see 
a  dynasty  of  harlots,  an  empty  treasury 
and  a  crowded  haiem,  an  army  formidable 
only  to  those  whom  it  should  have  pro- 
tected, a  priesthood  just  religions  enough 
to  be  intolerant,  he  might  possibly,  like 
erery  man  of  genius  in  France,  have 
imbibed  extravagant  prejudices  against 
monarchy  and  Christianity.  The  wit 
which  blasted  the  sophisms  of  Escobar-— 
the  impassioned  eloquence  which  defended 
the  sisters  of  Port  Boyal— the  intellectnal 
hardihood  which  was  not  beaten  down 
even  by  Papal  authority,  might  hare 
raised  him  to  the  Patriarchate  of  the 
Philosophical  Church.  It  was  long  dis- 
puted whether  the  honour  of  inventing 
the  method  of  Fluxions  belonged  to 
l^ewton  or  to  Leibnits.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally allowed  that  these  great  men  made 
the  same  discovery  at  the  same  time* 
Mathematical  science,  indeed,  had  then 
reached  such  a  point,  that  il  neither  of 
them  had  ever  existed,  the  principle  must 
inevitably  have  occurred  to  some  person 
within  a  few  years.  So  in  our  own  time  the 
dootrine  of  rent,  now  universally  received 
by  political  economists,  was  propounded, 
almost  at  •  the  same  moment,  by  two 
writers  unconnected  with  each  other. 
Preceding  speculators  had  long  been 
blundering  round  about  it ;  and  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  missed  much 
longer  by  the  most  heedless  inquirer. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  with 
respect  to  every  great  addition  which  has 
been  made  to  the  stock  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  case  has  been  similar;  that 
without  Copernicus  we  should  have  been 
Copemicans,->that  without  Oolumbns 
America  would  have  been  discovered,-^ 


that  without  Locke  we  should  have  pos- 
sessed a  just  theory  of  the  origin  of 
human  ideas.  Society  indeed  has  its 
great  men  and  its  little  men,  as  the  earth 
has  its  mountains  and  its  valleys.  But 
the  inequalities  of  intellect,  like  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  mass, 
that,  in  calculating  its  great  revolutions, 
they  may  safely  be  neglected.  The  sun 
illuminates  the  hills,  while  it  is  still 
below  the  horizon;  and  tmth  is  dis- 
covered by  the  highest  minds  a  little 
before  it  becomes  manifest  to  the  multi- 
tude. This  is  the  extent  of  their  superi- 
ority. They  are  the  first  to  catch  and 
reflect  a  light,  which,  without  their 
assistance,  must,  in  a  short  time,  be 
visible  to  those  who  lie  far  beneath  them. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to 
the  fine  arts.  The  laws  on  which  de- 
pend the  progress  and  decline  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  operate  with 
little  less  certainty  than  those  which 
regulate  the  periodical  returns  of  heat 
and  cold,  of  fertility  and  barrenness. 
Those  who  seem  to  lead 
the  pubUc  taste  are,  in  f 2S*^ti^. 
general,  merely  outrun- 
ning it  in  the  direction  which  it  is 
spontaneously  pursuing.  Without  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  laws  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  the  merits  and  defects  of  a 
Dryden  can  be  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. We  will,  therefore,  state  what  we 
conceive  them  to  be. 

The  ages  in  ^riuch  the  masterpieces  of 
imagination  have  been  produced,  have  by 
no  means  been  those  in  which  taste  has 
been  most  correct  It  seems  that  the 
creative  faculty,  and  the  critical  f itculty, 
cannot  exist  together  in  then:  highest 
perfection.  The  causes  of  this  pheno- 
menon, it  is  not  difficult  to  assign. 

It  is  true,  that  the  man  who  is  best 
able  to  take  a  machine  to  pieces,  and  who 
most  clearly  comprehends  the  manner  in 
which  all  its  wheels  and  springs  conduce 
to  its  general  effect,  will  be  the  man  most 
competent  to  form  another  machine  of 
similar  power.  In  aU  the  branches  of 
physical  and  moral  science  which  admit 
of  perfect  analysis,  he  who  can  resolve 
wUl  be  able  to  combine.  But  the  analysts 
which  criticism  can  effect  of  poetry  is 
necessarily  imperfect.  One  element  must 
for  ever  elude  its  researches ;  and  that  is 
the  very  element  by  which  poetry  is  poetry. 
In  the  description  of  nature,  for  example, 
a  judicious  reader  will  easily  detect  an 
incongruous  image.    But  he  will  find  it 
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Impossible  to  explain  in  what  consists 
the  art  of  a  writer  who,  in  a  few  words, 
bringa  some  spot  before  Mm  so  yividly 
that  he  shall  know  it  as  if  he  had  lived 
there  from  childhood;  while  another, 
employing  the  same  materials,  the  same 
rerdnre,  the  same  water,  and  the  same 
flowers,  committing  no  inaconraoj,  in» 
trodadng  nothing  which  can  be  posit ivelj 
pronounced  saperflnons,  omitting  nothing 
which  can  be  positively  prononnced 
necessary,  shali  prodaoe  no  more  effect 
than  an  adrertisement  of  a  capital 
residence  and  a  desirable  pleasnre-gronnd. 
To  take  another  example,  the  great 
f eatores  of  the  character  of  Hotspur  are 
obvious  to  the  most^nper* 

<'^~JS.'''  ficial  reader.  We  at  once 
perceive  that  hia  conrage 
is  splendid,  his  thirst  of  glory  intense,  his 
animal  spirits  high,  his  temper  careless, 
arbitrary,  and  petulant ;  that  he  indulges 
his  own  humour  without  caring  whoee 
feelings  he  may  wound,  or  whose  enmity 
he  may  provoke,  bj  his  levity.  Thus  far 
criticism  will  go.  But  something  is  still 
wanting.  A  man  might  have  all  those 
qualities,  and  every  other  quality  which 
the  most  minute  examiner  can  introduce 
into  his  catalogue  of  the  virtues  and 
faults  of  Hotspur,  and  yet  he  would  not 
be  Hotspur.  Almost  everything  that  we 
have  said  of  him  applies  equally  to 
Falconbridge.  Tet,  in  the  mouth  of 
Falconbridge,  most  of  his  speeches  would 
seem  out  of  place.  In  real  life  this  per* 
petually  occurs.  We  are  sensible  of  wide 
differences  between  men  whom,  if  we 
vere  required  to  describe  them,  we  should 
describe  in  almost  the  same  terms.  If  we 
were  attempting  to  draw  elaborate 
characters  of  them,  we  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  point  out  any  strong  distinction ; 
jet  we  approach  them  with  feelings  al- 
together dissimilar.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  them  as  using  the  expressions  or 
the  gestures  of  each  other.  Iiet  us  suppose 
that  a  soologist  should  attempt  to  give 
an  account  of  some  animal— a  porcupine, 
for  instance— to  people  who  had  never 
seen  it.  The  porcupine,  he  might  say,  is 
of  the  genus  mammalia,  and  the  oider 
glires.  There  are  whisken  on  its  face; 
it  is  two  feet  long;  it  has  four  toes 
before,  five  behind,  two  foreteeth,  and 

OMftftfTAAntf  eight  grinders,  Ito  body 
i^SSSmJS^,  ^  covered  with  hair  and 
quills.  And  when  all  this 
had  been  said,  would  any  one  of  the 
auditors  hare  formed  a  just  idea  of  a 
porcupine  ?  Would  any  two  of  them  have 


formed  the  same  idea  ?  There  might  exist 
innumerable  races  of  animals,  possessing 
all  the  characteristics  whidi  have  been 
mentioned,  yet  altogether  unlike  to  each 
other.  What  the  description  of  our 
naturalist  is  to  a  real  porcupine,  the 
remarks  of  criticism  are  to  the  images  of 
poetry.  What  it  so  imperfectly  decom< 
poses,  it  cannot  perfectly  re-constmct 
It  is  evidently  as  impossible  to  produce 
an  Othello  or  a  Macbeth  by  reversing  an 
analytical  process  so  defective,  as  it 
would  be  for  an  anatomist  to  form  a 
living  man  out  of  the  fragments  of  his 
dissecting-room.  In  both  cases,  the  vital 
principle  eludes  the  finest  instruments, 
and  vanishes  in  the  very  instant  in  which 
its  seat  is  touched.  Hence  those  who^ 
trusting  to  their  critical  skill,  attempt  to 
write  poems,  gives  us,  not  images  of 
things,  but  catalogues  of  qualities.  Thdr 
characters  are  allegories ;  not  good  men 
and  bad  men,  but  cardinal  virtues  and 
deadly  sins.  We  seem  to  have  fallen 
among  the  acquaintances  of  our  old  friend 
Christian :  sometimes  we  meet  Mistrust 
and  Timorous ;  sometimes  Mr.  Hate^good 
and  Mr.  Love-lust;  and  then  again 
Prudence,  Piety,  and  Charity. 

That  critical  discernment  is  not  suffident 
to  make  men  poets,  is  generally  allowed. 
Why  it  should  keep  them  from  becoming 
poets,  is  not  peihaps  equally  evident. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  poetry  requires  not  an 
examining,  but  a  believing  frame  of  mind. 
Those  feel  it  most,  and  write  it  best,  who 
forget  that  it  is  a  work  of  art ;  to  whom 
its  imitations,  Uke  the  reaUties  troa 
which  they  are  taken,  are  subjects  not ' 
for  oonnoissenrship,  but 
for  tears  and  laughter,  ^•^S^  *^ 
resentment  and  affection, 
who  are  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  illusion  to  admire  the  genius  which 
has  produced  it;  who  are  too  much 
frightened  for  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of 
Polyphemus,  to  care  whether  the  pun 
about  Ontis  be  good  or  bad ;  who  forget 
that  such  a  person  as  Shakspeare  ever 
existed,  while  they  weep  and  curse  with 
Lear.  It  is  by  giving  fkith  to  the  crea- 
tions of  the  imagination  that  a  man 
becomes  a  poet  It  is  by  treating  those 
creations  as  deceptions,  and  by  resolving 
them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  their 
elements,  that  he  becomes  a  critic.  In 
the  moment  in  which  the  skill  of  the 
artist  is  perceived,  the  spell  of  the  art  is 
broken. 

These  considerations  account  for  the 
absurdities    into    which     the     greatest 
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writers  luiTe  fallen,  when  thej  have 
sttempted  to  give  general  rales  for  com* 
poaitioni  or  to  prononnce  jodgment  on 
the  works  of  others.  They  are  nnac- 
customed  to  analyse  what  they  feel ;  they, 
therefore,  perpetually  refer  their  emotions 
to  caoses  which  hare  not  hi  the  slightest 
degree  tended  to  prodnoe  them.  They 
feel  pleasure  in  reading  a  book.  They 
aerer  consider  that  this  pleasure  may  bo 
■llheft  at  Id  **^®  effect  of  ideas,  which 
^^  *'*"some  unmeaning  ezpres- 
■ioDy  striking  on  the  first  link  of  a  diain 
of  associations,  may  have  called  up  In 
their  own  minds— that  they  hare  them* 
selres  fnmished  to  the  author  the  beauties 
which  they  admire. 

Gerrantes  is  the  delight  of  aU  classes 
ef  readers.  Every  schoolboy  thumbs  to 
pieces  the  most  wretched  translations  of 
his  romance,  and  knows  the  lantern  jaws 
«f  the  Knight  Errant,  and  the  broad 
cheeks  of  the  Squire,  as  well  as  the  faces 
of  his  own  playfellows.  The  most  ex- 
perienced and  fastidious  judges  are 
amazed  at  the  perfection  of  that  art 
which  extracts  inextinguishable  laughter 
from  the  greatest  of  human  calamities, 
without  once  violating  the  reverence  due 
to  it ;  at  that  discriminating  delicacy  of 
tomSif  which  makes  a  character  exqni- 
sitely  ridiculous,  without  impairing  its 
worth,  its  grace,  or  its  dignity.    In  Don 

IXm  Quixote.   ^'^**'.'*  ^"^  "''f*^  ^ 
^^        sertations    on   the   prin- 

dtples  of  poetic land  dramatic  writing.  Ko 

passages    in    the  whole  work    exhibit 

stronger  marks  of  labour  and  attention ; 

aotid  no  passages  in  any  work  with  which 

we  are  acquainted,  are  more  worthless 

and  puerile.    In  our  time  they  would 

searoely    obtain    admittance    into    the 

Steniy  department  of  the  Morning  PoU, 

Every  reader  of  the  Divine 
^■^^Jg,^*  Comedy  must  be  struck 

by  the  veneration  which 
Bante  expresses  for  writers  far  inferior  to 
Vwiflaif^  He  will  not  lift  up  his  eyes  from 
the  ground  in  the  presence  of  Brunette, 
all  whose  works  are  not  worth  the  worst 
of  his  own  hundred  cantos.  He  does  not 
venture  to  walk  in  the  same  line  with  the 
bombastic  Statins.  His  admiration  of 
Tirgil  is  absolute  Idolatry.  If  indeed  it 
had  been  excited  by  th^  elegant,  splendid, 
and  harmonious  diction  of  the  Eoman 
poet,  it  would  not  have  been  altogether 
unreasonable;  but  it  is  rather  as  an 
authority  on  aU  points  of  philosophy, 
than  as  a  work  of  imagination,  that  he 
values  the  iEneid.  The  mo»t  trivial  pass- 


ages he  regards  as  oradcs  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  of  the  most  recondite 
meaning.  He  describes  his  conductor  as 
the  sea  of  all  wisdom— the  sun  which 
heaLi  every  disordered  sight.  As  ho 
judged  of  Virgil,  the  Italians  of  the 
fourteenth  oentnry  judged  of  him ;  they 
were  proud  of  him ;  they  praised  him  ;  ^ 
they  struck  medals  bearing  his  head; 
they  quarrelled  for  the  honour  of  possess- 
ing his  remains ;  they  maintained  pro- 
fessors to  expound  :his  writings.  But 
what  they  admired  was  not  that  mighty 
imagfination  which  called  a  new  world 
into  existence,  and  made  all  its  sights 
and  sounds  familiar  to  the  eye  and  ear 
of  the  mind.  They  said  little  of  those 
awful  and  lovely  creations  on  which  later 
critics  delight  to  dwell—- Farinatalifting 
his  haughty  and  tranquil  brow  from  his 
couch  of  everlasting  fire— the  lion-like 
repose  of  Sordello— or  the  light  which 
shone  from  the  celestial  smile  of  Beatrice. 
They  extolled  their  great  poet  for  hi» 
smattering  of  ancient  literature  and 
history ;  for  his  logic  and  his  divinity  ^ 
for  his  absurd  phyrics,  and  lus  more 
absurd  metaphysics  ;  for  |eveiy thing  but 
that  in  which  he  pre-eminently  excelled* 
Like  the  fool  in  the  story,  who  ruined  his 
dwelling  by  digging  for  gold,  which,  as 
he  had  dreamed,  was  concealed  under  it? 
foundations,  they  laid  waste  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  human  genins,  by  seek* 
ing  in  it  for  buried  treasures  of  wisdom, 
which  existed  in  their  own  wild  reveries. 
The  finest  passages  were  little  valued 
till  they  had  been  debased  into  some 
monstrous  allegory.  Louder  applause 
was  given  to  the  lecture  on  fate  and  free- 
will, or  to  the  ridicnlons  astronomical 
theories,  than  to  those  tremendous  lines 
which  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  tower 
of  hunger ;  or  to  that  half-told  tale  of 
guilty  love,  so  passionate  and  so  full  of 
tears. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  con- 
temporaries of  Dante  read  with  less  emo- 
tion than  their  descendants  of  TJgolino 
groping  among  the  wasted  corpses  of  his 
diildren,  or  of  Francesca,  starting  at  the 
tremulous  Idss,  and  dropping  the  fatal 
volume.  Far  from  it.  We  believe  that 
they  admired  these  things  less  than  our- 
selves, but  that  they  felt  them  more. 
We  should  perhaps  say,  that  they  felt 
them  too  much  to  admire  them.  The 
progress  of  a  nation  from  barbarism  to 
civilization  produces  a  change  similar 
to  that  which  takes  place  during  the  pro- 
gress of  an  individual  from  infancy  to 
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xDatare  age.  What  man  does  not  remem- 
ber irith  regret  the  first  time  that  he  read 

Bobinson  Crusoe  ?   Then, 
^^^^^      indeed,  he  was  unable  to 

appreciate  the  powers  of 
the  writer ;  or  rather,  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared  whether  the  book  had  a  writer  at  all. 
He  probably  thought  it  not  half  so  fine  as 
«ome  rant  of  Hacpherson  about  dark* 
browed  Foldath,  and  white-boeomed  Strina- 
dona.  He  now  yalues  Fingal  and  Temora 
cnlj  as  showing  with  how  little  evidence 
a  story  may  be  belieTed,  and  with  how 
little  merit  a  book  may  be  popular.  Of 
ihe  romance  of  Defoe  he  entertains  the 
Idghest  opinion.  He  perceires  the  hand 
of  a  master  in  ten  thousand  touches, 
which  formerly  he  passed  by  without 
notice.  But  though  ho  understands  the 
merits  of  the  narratire  better  than 
formerly,  he  is  Ux  less  interested  by  it. 
Xury,  and  Friday,  and  pretty  Poll,  the 
boat  with  the  shoulder-of-mutton  sail, 
and  the  canoe  which  could  not  be  brought 
down  to  the  water  edge,  the  tent  with  its 
edge  and  ladders,  the  prcserre  of  kids, 
£nd  the  den  where  the  old  goat  died,  can 
nerer  again  be  to  him  the  realities  which 
they  were.  The  days  when  his  favourite 
Tolcmie  set  him  upon  making  wheel- 
1  arrows  and  chairs,  upon  digging  caves 
and  fencing  huts  in  the  gardeui  can  never 
Tetum.  Such  is  the  law  of  our  nature. 
Our  judgment  ripens,  our  imagination 
decays.  We  cannot  at  once  enjoy  the 
fiowers  of  the  spring  of  life,  and  the 
fruits  of  its  autumn,  the  pleasures  of 
close  investigation,  and  those  of  agree- 
able error.  We  cannot  sit  at  once  in  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes. 
We  cannot  be  under  the  illusion  of  the 
spectacle,  while  we  are  watching  the 
movements  of  the  ropes  and  pulUes  which 
dispose  iU 

The  chapter  in  which  Fielding  de- 
jBcribes  the  behaviour  of  Partridge  at  the 
theatre,  affords  so  complete  an  illustra- 
tion of  our  proposition,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  some  parts  of  it. 

'•  Partridse  gavo  that  credit  to  Ifir.  Oarriek 
which  b«  bad  dMiied  to  Jon«>,  and  fell  hito  to 
vMsni  a  trnabUng  that  bis  knMs  knodnd 
againii  Mch  othor.  Jones  aeked  him  what 
was  the  matter,  awl  whether  he  wae  afraid  of 
the  warrior  upon  the  stage  f— *  O,  la,  lir/  aaid 
lie,  '  I  peroeive  now  it  it  what  you  told  me. 
T  am  not  afraid  of  anjthing ,  for  I  know  it  la 
bat  a  play ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghoit,  it 
eoold  do  one  no  harm  at  rach  a  djiitance  and  in 
so  nneh  oompany ;  and  yet,  If  I  was  frightened, 
I  am  not  the  only  penon/— '  Why,  who»'  erloe 
Jonei, '  doet  thou  tjtke  to  be  aoeh  a  coward  here 


beeideB  thyadf  ?'— 'Kay,  you  may  call  me  a 
oowazd  if  you  will;  but  if  that  litUe  man 
there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never 
saw  any  man  frightened  in  my  life.'  .  , . 
He  sat  with  his  eyes  partly  fixed  on  the  gho* 
and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth 
open :  the  same  paasions  which  soooeeded  eaoh 
other  in  Hamlet,  socoeeding  likewise  in  him. 

"Little  more  worth  zememhering  oouuued 
daring  the  play,  at  the  end  of  which  Jones 
asked  him  which  of  the  players  he  liked  beat 
To  this  he  answered,  with  some  appearance  of 
indignation  at  the  queetion, '  The  King,  without 
doubt.'— 'Indeed,  Mr.  Partridge,'  saya  Mia. 
Miller,  *yon  an  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  town ;  ftnr  they  axe  all  agreed  that  Hamlet  k 
acted  by  the  best  player  who  was  ever  on  the 
stage.'—'  He  the  best  player  I '  cries  Partridge 
with  a  contemptaous  sneer ;  '  why,  I  oonld  act 
as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sore,  if  I  had  aeea 
a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the  reiy  same 
manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did.  And  thea, 
to  be  sore.  In  that  scene,  as  you  called  it, 
between  him  and  hie  mother,  where  you  told 
me  he  acted  so  fine,  why,  any  man,  that  i^ 
any  good  man,  that  had  such  a  mother,  would 
have  done  exactly  the  same.  I  know  you  ars 
only  JoUng  with  me ;  but  indeed,  madam, 
though  I  never  was  at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I 
have  seen  aoting  before  in  the  oountry,  and  tha 
King  for  my  money ;  he  speaks  all  his  words 
distinctly,  and  half  as  loud  again  a*  the  othoE. 
Anybody  may  see  he  is  an  actor.' " 

In  this  excellent  passage  Partridge  li 
represented  as  a  very  bad  theatrical  critic; 
JBut  none  of  those  who  laugh  at  him 
possess  the  tithe  of  his  sensibUity  to 
theatrical  excellence.  He  admires  in  the 
wrong  place;  but  h^  trembles  in  the 
right  place.  It  is  indeed  because  he  is  ao 
much  excited  by  the  acting  of  G^arrick^ 
that  he  ranks  him  below  the  strutting; 
mout^g  performer,  who  personates  the 
King.  So,  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  an 
actor  who  should  represent  a  depraved 
character  finely,  instead  of  calling  dow|i 
the  applause  of  the  audience,  is  hissed 
and  pelted  withont  mercy.  It  would  he 
the  same  in  England,  if  we,  for  one 
moment,  thought  that  Shylock  or  lagp 
was  standing  before  us.  While  the 
dramatic  art  was  in  its  infancy  at  Athens, 
it  produced  similar  effects  on  the  ardent 
and  imaginative  spectaton.  It  is  said 
that  they  blamed  .&chylus  for  frighten- 
ing them  into  fits  with  his  Furies.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  that  when  Phrynlduis 
produced  his  tragedy  on  the  fall  of 
Hiletus,  they  fined  him  in  a  penalty  of 
a  thousand  drachmas,  for  torturing  their 
feelings  by  so  pathetic  an  exhibltioB. 
They  did  not  re^tfd  hhn  as  a  great  artii^ 
but  merely  aa  a  man  who  had  given  them 
pain.    When  they  woke  from  the  dia- 
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trefising  illusion,  they  treated  the  author 

of  it  as  thej   would   have   treated  a 

mefisenger  who  should  have  brought  them 

iktal  and  alarming  tidings  which  turned 

oat  to  be  false.    In  the  same  manner,  a 

child  Bcreams  with  terror  at  the  sight  of 

a  person  in  an  ugly  mask. 

25i?2l£S?    ^®  ^^  perhaps  seen  the 

mask   put   on.    But  his 

ima^nation  is  too  strong  for  his  reason, 

and  he  entreats  that  it  may  be  taken 

off. 

We  should  act  in  the  same  manner  if 
the  grief  and  horror  produced  in  us  by 
works  of  the  imagination  amounted  to 
real  torture.  But  in  us  these  emotions 
are  comparatively  languid.  They  rarely 
effect  our  appetite  or  our  sleep.  They 
leave  us  sufficiently  at  ease  to  trace  them 
to  their  causes,  and  to  estimate  the 
poweis  which  produce  them.  Our  at- 
tention is  speedily  diverted  from  the 
images  which  call  forth  our  tears  to  the 
art  by  which  those  images  hare  been 
selected  and  combined.  We  applaud  the 
fsnius.of  the  writer.  We  applaud  our 
own  sagacity  and  sensibility,  and  we  are 
eomforted. 

Yet,  though  we  think  that  in  the 
progress  of  nations  towards  refinement, 
the  reasoning  powers  are  improved  at  the 
expense  of  the  imagination,  we  ac- 
Imowledge,  that  to  this  rule  there  are 
many  apparent  exceptions.  We  are  not, 
however,  quite  satisfied  that  they  are 
more  than  apparent  Hen  reasoned 
better,  for  example,  in  the  time  of 
Elisabeth  than  in  the  time  <tf  Egbert ; 
and  they  also  wrote  better  poetry.  But 
we  must  distinguiBh  between  poetry  as  a 
mental  act,  and  poetry  as  a  species  of 
compositiOD.  If  w^e  take  it  in  the  latter 
sense,  its  exoellence  depends,  not  solely 
on  the  vigour  of  the  imagination,  but 
partly  also  on  the  instruments  which 
the  imagination  employs.  Within  certain 
fimits,  therefore,  poetry  may  be  improv- 
ing, whUe   the   poetical 

^IS^yJ^^^T^^^^y'^S'  The 
vividness  of  the  picture 
presented  to  the  reader,  is  not  necessarily 
proi)ortioned  to  the  vividness  of  the 
prototype  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  In  the  other  arts  we  see  this 
clearly.  Should  a  man,  gifted  by  nature 
with  all  the  genius  of  Canova,  attempt  to 
carve  a  statue  without  instruction  as  to 
the  management  of  his  chisel,  or  atten- 
tion to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body, 
he  would  produce  something  compared 
with  which  the  Highlander  at  the  door 


of  a  snuff-shop  would  deserve  admira- 
tion. If  an  uninitiated  Baphael  were  to 
attempt  a  painting,  it  would  be  a  mere 
daub  ;  indeed,  the  connoisseurs  say,  that 
the  early  works  of  Baphael  are  little 
better.  Yet,  who  can  attribute  this  to 
want  of  imagination?  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  youth  of  that  great  artist  was 
passed  amidst  an  ideal  world  of  beautif  al 
and  majestic  forms?  Or,  who  will 
attribute  the  difference  which  appears 
between  his  first  rude  essays,  and  his 
magnificent  Transfiguration,  to  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  his  mind?  In 
poetry,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  imitator  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  that  which  ha 
undertakes  to  imitate,  and  expert  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  art.  Genitis  will 
not  furnish  him  with  a  vocabulary :  it 
will  not  teach  him  what  word  moat 
exactly  corresponds  to  his  idea,  and  wiQ 
most  fully  convey  it  to  others :  it  vrill 
not  make  him  a  great  descriptive  poet> 
till  he  has  looked  with  attention  on  the 
face  of  nature ;  or  a  great  dramatist,  till 
he  has  felt  and  witnessed  much  of  the 
influence  of  the  passions.  Information 
and  experience  are,  therefore,  liecessary ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the, 
imagination,  which  is  never  so  strong  aa 
in  people  incapable  of  reasoning — ^savages, 
children,  madmen,  and  dreamers ;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  artist  to 
communicate  his  conceptions  to  others. 

In  a  barbarous  age  the  imagination 
exercises  a  despotic  power.  80  strong  is 
the  perception  of  what  is 


unreal,  that  it  often  over-  ImagteaMon 
powers  all  the  passions  of  barous^e. 
the  mind,  and  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  body.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
phantasm  remains  undivulged,  a  hidden 
treasure,  a  wordless  poetry,  an  invisible 
painting,  a  silent  music,  a  dream  of  which 
the  pains  and  pleasures  exist  to  the  dreamer 
alone,  a  bitterness  which  the  heart  only 
knoweth,  a  joy  with  which  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.  The  machinery,  by 
which  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another,  is  as  yet  rude  and 
defective.  Between  mind  and  mind  there 
is  a  great  gulf.  The  imitative  arts  do 
not  exist,  or  are  in  their  lowest  state. 
But  the  actions  of  men  amply  prove, 
that  the  faculty  which  gives  birth  to 
those  arts  is  morbidly  active.  It  is  not 
yet  the  inspiration  of  poets  and  scalpton ; 
bat  it  ii  the  amusement  of-  the  day,  the 
terror  of  the  night,  the  fertile  sonroe  of 
wild  superstitions.    It  turns  the  clouds 
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into  gigantic  shapes,  and  the  winds  into 
doleful  voices.  The  belief  which  springs 
from  it  is  more  absolute  and  nndoubting 
than  anj  which  can  be  derived  from  evi- 
dence. It  resembles  the  faith  which  we  re- 
pose in  oar  ownsensations.  Urns,  the  Arab, 
when  covered  with  wounds,  saw  nothing 
but  the  dark  ejes  and  the  green  kerchief 
of  a  beckoning  Honri.  The  Northern 
warrior  laughed  in  the  pangs  of  death 
when  he  thought  of  the  mead  of  Yalhalla. 

The  first  works  of  the  imagmation  are, 

as  we  have  said,  poor  and  mde^  not  from 

the  want  of  genius,  but 

nrst  works  of  from  the  want  of  mate- 

thel^^    rials.    Phidiaaoouldhave 
done  nothing   with  an 
old  tree  and  a  fish-bone,  or  Homer  with 
the  language  of  New  Holland. 

7et  the  effect  of  these  early  perform- 
a&ces,  imperfect  as  they  must  necessarily 
be,  is  immense.  All  deficiencies  are 
supplied  by  the  susceptibility  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  We  all  know 
what  pleasure  a  wooden  doll,  which  may 
be  bought  for  sixpence,  will  aiEotd  to  a 
little  girl,  fihe  will  ieqnire.no  other 
company.  She  will  nurse  it,  dress  it 
and  talk  to  it  all  day.  No  grown-up 
nmn  takes  half  so  much  ddight  in  one 
of  the  incomparable  babies  of  Ofaantrey. 
In  the  same  manner,  savages  are  more 
affected  by  the  rude  compositions  of 
their  bards  than  nations  more  advanped 
in  civilizalion  by  the  greatest  master- 
pieoee  of  poetry. 

In  process  of  time,  the  instruments  by 
which  the  imagination  works  are  brought 
to  perfectioD.  Hen  have  not  more  imagi- 
nation than  their  rade  ancestors.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  they  have  much 
less.  But  they  produce  better  woricB  of 
imagiuatkm.  Thus,  up  to  a  certain 
period,  .the  diminution  of  the  poetical 
powers  is  far  more  than  compensated  by 
the  improvement  of  all  the  applianoes 
and  means  of  which  those  powers  stand 
in  need.  Then  comes  the  short  period 
of  splendid  and  consummate  exoellenoe. 
And'then,  from  causes  against  which  it  is 
vain  to  struggle,  poetry  begins  to  decline. 
The  progress  of  language, 

^25S5e^'    which  was  at  first  favour- 

V^  able,  becomes  fatal  to  it, 

and,  instead  of  compensating  for  the 
decay  d  the  imagination,  accelerates  that 
decay,  and  renders  it  more  obvious. 
Whrn  the  adventurer  in  the  Arabian  tale 
anointed  one  of  his  ^es  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  magical  box,  all  the  riches  of 
the   earth,  however   widely   dispersed, 


however  sacredly  ooDcealed,  became 
visible  to  him.  But  when  he  tried  the 
experiment  on  both  eyes,  he  was  struck 
with  blindness.  What  ths  enchanted 
elixir  waa  to  the  sight  of  the  body, 
language  is  to  the  sight  of  the  im^ina-' 
tion.  At  first  it  calls  up  a  world  of 
glorious  illusions;  but  when  it  becomes 
too  copious,  it  altogether  destroys  the 
visual  power. 

As  the  development  of  the  mind  pro- 
ceeds, symbols,  instead  of  being  employed 
to  convey  images,  are  substituted  for 
them.  Civilized  men  think,  as  they 
trade,  not  in  kind,  but  by  means  of  a 
circulating  medium.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  sciences  improve  rapidly, 
and  criticism  among  the  rest;  but  poetry, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  dis- 
appears. Then  comes  the  dotage  of  the 
fine  arts,  a  second  childhood,  as  feeble  as 
the  former,  and  far  more  hopeless.  This 
is  the  age  of  critical  poetry,  of  poetry  by 
courtesy,  of  poetry  to  which  the  memory, 
the  judgment^  and  the  wit,  contribute  far 
more  than  the  imagination.  We  readily 
allow,  that  many  works  of  this  description 
are  excellent :  we  will  not  contend  with 
those  who  think  them  more  valuable  than 
the  great  poems  of  an  earlier  period* 
We  only  maintain  that  they  belong  to  « 
different  species  of  composition,  and  ai» 
produced  by  a  different  faculty. 

It  is  some  consolatlDn  to  reflect,  that 
this    critical    school    of 
poetry  i^nprovcs  as  the     ^^^f 
science  of  criticism  im- 
proves ;  and,  that  the  science  of  criticism, 
like  every  other  sdence,  is  coustantily 
tending  towards  perfection.    As  experi* 
mento  are  multiplied,  principles  are  better 
understood. 

In  some  countries,  in  our  own,  for 
example,  there  has  been  an  interval 
between  the  downfall  of  the  creative 
school  and  the  rise  of  the  critical,  » 
period  during  which  imagination  has  been 
in  its  decrepitude,  and  taste  in  ite  infancy. 
Buoh  a  revolutionary  interregnum  as  this 
will  be  deformed  by  every  iqwciee  of 
extravagance. 

The  first  viotory  of  good  taste  is  over 
the  bombast  and  conoeito  which  deform 
such  times  as  these.  But  criticism  is 
still  in  a  very  imperfect  stote.  What  is 
accidental  is  for  a  long  time  confounded 
with  what  is  essential.  Qeneral  theories 
are  drawn  from  detached  facts.  Bow 
many  hours  the  action  of  a  play  may  be 
allowed  to  occupy,— how  many  similes 
an  Epic  Poet  may  introduce  into  hii 
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first  book,— whether  a  piece  which  is 
acknowledged  to  hare  a  beginning  and 
an  end,  may  not  be  without  a  middle, 
and  other  questions  as  puerile  as  these, 
formerly  occupied  the  attention  of  men 
of  letters  in  France,  and  even  in  this 
country.  Poets,  in  such  circumstances 
as  these,  exhibit  all  the  narrowness  and 
feebleness  of  the  criticism 

52JSSL®'  by  which  their  manner 
has  been  fashioned.  From 
ontrageouB  absurdity  they  are  preserved 
indeed  by  their  timidity.  But  they 
perpetually  sacrifice  nature  and  reason 
to  arbitrary  canons  of  taste.  In  their 
eagerness  to  aToid  the  malaprohibUa  of 
a  foolish  code  they  are  perpetually 
rushing  on  the  mala  in  te.  Their  great 
predecessors,  it  is  true,  were  as  bad  critics 
as  themselves,  or  perhaps  worse:  but 
those  predecessors,  as  we  have  attempted 
to  show,  were  inspired  by  a  faculty 
independent  of  criticism ;  and,  therefore, 
wrote  well  while  they  judged  ill. 

In  time  men  begin  to  take  more 
rational  and  comprehensiTe  views  of 
literature.  The  analysis  of  poetry,  which, 
OS  we  have  remarked,  must  at  beet  bo 
imperfect,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  exactness.  The  merits  of  the  wonder- 
ful models  of  former  times  are  justly 
appreciated.  The  frigid  productions  of  a 
later  age  rated  at  no  more  than  their 
proper  value.  Pleasing  and  ingenious 
imitations  of  the  manner  of  the  great 
masters  appear.     Poetry 

Saint  Martin's  Summer, 
which,  after  a  period  of  dreariness  and 
decay,  agreeably  reminds  us  of  the  splen- 
dour of  its  June.  A  second  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  though,  growing  on  a  spent 
soil,  it  has  not  the  heart  of  the  former. 
Thus,  in  the  present  age,  Monti  has  suc- 
cessfully imitated  the  style  of  Dante ; 
and  something  of  the  Elixabethian  inspi- 
ration has  been  caught  by  several  eminent 
countrymen  of  oar  own.  But  never  will 
Italy  produce  another  Inferno,  or  Eng- 
land another  Hamlet  We  look  on  the 
beauties  of  the  Modem  imitations  with 
feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  we 
see  flowers  disposed  in  vases,  to  ornament 
the  drawing-rooms  of  a  capital.  We 
doubtless  regard  them  with  pleasure, 
with  greater  pleasure,  perhaps,  because, 
in  the  midst  of  a  place  ungenial  to  them, 
they  remind  us  of  the  distant  spots  on 
which  they  flourish  in  spontaneous  cxn- 
bennce.  But  we  miss  the  sap,  the  fresh- 
ness, and  the  bloom.    Or,  if  we  may 


borrow  another  illnstraUon  from  Queen 
Scheherezade,  we  would  compare  the 
writers  of  this  school  to  the  jewellera 
who  were  employed  to  complete  the  un- 
finished window  of  the  palace  of  Aladdin. 
Whatever  skill  or  cost  could  do  was  done. 
Palace  and  bazaar  were  ransacked  for 
precious  stones.  Yet  the  artists,  with  all 
their  dexterity  ~  with  all  their  assiduity, 
and  with  all  their  vast  means,  were 
unable  to  produce  anything  comparabld 
to  the  wonders  which  a  spirit  of  a 
higher  order  had  wrought  in  a  single 
night. 

The  history  of  every  literature  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  confirms,  we 
think,  the  principles  which  we  have  laid 
down.  In  Greece  we  see 
the  imaginative  school  of  ^^.**' 
poetry  g^dnally  fading 
into  the  critical.  .Sschylus  and  Pindar 
were  succeeded  by  Sophocles,  Sophocles 
by  Euripides,  Euripides  by  the  Alexan- 
drian versifiers.  Of  these  last,  Theocritus 
alone  has  left  compositions  which  deserve 
to  be  read.  The  splendid  and  grotesque 
fairyland  of  the  Old  Comedy,  rich  with 
such  gorgeous  hues,  peopled  with  such 
fantastic  shapes,  and  vocal  alternately 
with  the  sweetest  peals  of  music  and 
the  loudest  burst  of  elvish  laughter, 
disappeared  for  ever.  The  masterpiecea 
of  the  New  Comedy  are  known  to  us 
by  Latin  translations  of  extraordinary 
merit.  From  these  translationB,  and 
from  the  expressions  of  the  ancient 
critics,  it  is  clear  that  the  original  com- 
positions were  distingnished  by  grace 
and  sweetness,  that  they  sparkled  with 
wit,  and  abounded  with  pleasing  senti- 
ment ;  but  that  the  creative  power  was 
gone.  Julius  Caesar  called  Terence  a  half 
Menander,— a  sure  proof  that  Menander 
was  not  a  quarter  Aristophanes. 

The  literature  of  the  Bomans  wasmerely 

a   continuation    of    the 

literature  of  the  Greeks.   SSV^,.*^ 
mi.  »      A    ^  J  <-^       Greek  Utera- 

The  pupils  started  from  lax^ 

the  point  at  which  their 
masters  had,  in  the  oouxse  of  many  gene- 
rations, arrived.  They  thus  almost  wholly 
missed  the  period  of  original  invention. 
The  only  Latin  poets  whose  writings 
exhibit  much  vigour  of  imagination  are 
Lucretius  and  CatuUns.  The  Augustan 
age  produced  nothing  equal  to  their  finer 
passages. 

In  France,  that  licensed  jester,  whose 
jingling  cap  and  motley  coat  concealed 
more  genius  than  ever  mnstered  in  the 
saloon  of  Ninon  or  of  Madame  Geoffiin, 
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iras  Buooeeded  by  writers  as  deoorona 
wad  as  tiresome  as  gentlemen-iuhers. 

The  poetry  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  has 
undergone  the  same  change.    But  no- 
where has  the  revolation 

*'~|^JLj^  been  more  complete  and 
Tiolent  than  in  England. 
The  same  person  who,  when  a  boy,  had 
clapped  his  thrilling  hands  at  the  first 
representation  of  the  Tempest,  might, 
without  attaining  to  a  marrelloas  long- 
evity, have  lived  to  read  the  earlier  works 
of  Prior  and  Addison.  The  change,  we 
beUere,  mnst,  sooner  or  later,  hare  taken 
placew  Bat  its  progress  was  accelerated, 
and  its  character  modified,  Jt>y  the  politi- 
cal occnrrences  of  the  times,  and  partica- 
larly  by  two  events,  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  nnder  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Honse  of  Stewart. 

We  hare  said  that  the  critical  and 
poetical  facolties  are  not  only  distinct, 
bat  almost  incompatible.  The  state  of 
oar  literatore  daring  the  reigns  of  Elisa- 
beth and  James  the  First  is  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  this  remark.  The  greatest 
works  of  imagination  that  the  world  has 
erer  sesn  were  prodaoed  at  that  period. 
The  national  taste,  in  the 
^l^S^^  meantime,  was  to  the  last 
oentorj.  degree  detestable.  Allite- 
rations, pans,  antitheti- 
cal fdrms  of  expression  lavishly  employed 
where  no  corresponding  opposition  ex- 
isted between  the  thonghts  expressed, 
strained  allegories,  pedantic  allosions, 
everything,  in  short,  qnaint  and  affected, 
in  matter  and  manner,  made  ap  what  was 
then  considered  as  fine  writing.  The 
eloqaence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
eoancil-board,  was  deformed  by  conceits 
which  would  have  diigraoed  the  rhyming 
aiiepherds  of  an  Italian  academy.  The 
King  quibbled  on  the  throne.  We  might, 
indeed,  console  ourselves  by  refiecting 
that  his  Majesty  was  a  fool.  But  the 
Chancellor  quibbled  in  concert  from  the 
wool-sack ;  and  the  Chancellor  was 
Francis  Bacon.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
Sidney  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Bophuists. 
For  Shakspeare  himself,  the  greatest  poet 
that  ever  lived,  falls  into  the  same  fault 
whenever  he  means  to  be  particularly 
fine.  While  he  abandons  himself  to  the 
impulse  of  his  imagination,  his  composi- 
tioDs  are  not  only  the  sweetest  and  the 
most  sablime,  but  also  the  most  faultless 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  as 
soon  as  his  critical  powers  come  Into  play, 
he  sinks  to  the  level  of  Cowley;  or  rather 
he  docs  ill,  whnt  Cowley  did  well.    All 


that  is  bad  in  his  works  is  bad  elaborately, 
and  of  malice  aforethought.  The  only 
thing  wanting  to  make  them  perfect  was, 
that  he  should  never  have  troubled  him- 
self with  thinking  whether  they  were 
good  or  not.  liike  tbe  angels  in  Milton, 
he  sinks  **  with  compulsion  and  laborious 
flight."  His  natural  tendency  is  upwards. 
That  he  may  soar,  it  ib  only  necessary 
that  he  should  not  struggle  to  £sU.  He 
resembles  an  American  Cacique,  who, 
possessing  in  unmeasured  abundance  the 
metals  which  in  polished  societies  are 
esteemed  the  most  precious,  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  their  value,  and  gave  up 
treasures  more  valuable  than  the  im- 
perial crowns  of  other  countries,  to 
secure  some  gaody  and  far-fetched,  but 
worthless  bauble,  a  plated  buttoa,  or  a 
necklace  of  coloured  glass. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that,  as 
knowledge  is  extended  and  as  the  reason 
develops  itself,  the  imitative  fata  decay. 
We  should,  therefore,  expect  that  the 
corruption  of  poetry  would  commence  in 
the  educated  classes  of  society.  And 
-this,  in  fact,  is  almost  constantly  the 
case.  The  few  great  works  of  imagina- 
tion which  appear  in  a  critical  age,  are, 
almost  without  exception,  the  works  of 
uneducated  men.  Thus, 
at  a  time  when  persons  Sj^id'iSS. 
of  qoality  translated 
French  romances,  and  when  the  Univer- 
sities celebrated  royal  deaths  in  verses 
about  Tritons  and  Fauns,  a  preaching 
tinker  produced  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
And  thus  a  ploughman  startled  a  genera- 
tion which  had  thought  Hayley  and 
Beattie  great  poets,  with  the  adventures 
of  Tam  C'Shanter.  Bven  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  £h'&ibeth  the  fashion- 
able poetry  had  degenerated.  It  re- 
tained few  vestiges  of  the  imagination 
of  earlier  times.  It  bad  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  the  rules  of  good  taste. 
Affection  had  completely  tainted  madri- 
gals and  sonnets.  The  grotesque  con- 
ceits, and  the  tuneless  numbers  of  Donne, 
were,  in  the  time  of  James,  the  favourite 
models  of  composition  at  Whitehall  and 
at  the  Temple.  But  though  the  literature 
of  the  Court  was  in  its  decay,  the  litera* 
tare  of  the  people  was  in  its  perfection. 
The  Moses  had  taken  sanctuary  in  tho 
theatres,  the  haunts  of  a  class  whose  tasto 
was  not  better  than  that  of  the  Right 
Honourables  and  singular  good  Iiords 
who  admired  metaphysical  love-verses, 
bnt  whose  imagination  retained  all  iU 
freshness  and  vigour ;  whoso  ceusnre  aud 
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approbation  might  be  erroneously  be- 
stowed, bnt  whose  tears  and  laughter 
were  never  in  the  wrong.  The  infection 
which  had  tainted  lyric  and  didactic 
poetry  had  but  slightly  and  partially 
touched  the  diama.  While  the  noble  and 
the  learned  were  comparing  eyes  to 
burning-glasses,  and  tears  to  terrestrial 
globes,  coyness  to  an  enthymeme,  absence 
to  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  an  unrequited 
passion  to  the  fortieth  remainderman  in  an 
entail,  Juliet  leanhig  from  the  balcony, 
and  Kiranda  smiling  over  the  chess-board, 
sent  home  many  spectators,  as  kind  and 
aimple*hearted  as  the  master  and  mistress 
of  Fletcher's  Ralpho,  to  cry  themselveato 
sleep. 
No  species  of  fiction  is  so  deUghtfnl  to 
us  as  the  old  English 
^^toSSS!'*'  «^»™»-  Even  its  inferior 
productions  possess  a 
charm  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  kind 
of  poetry.  It  is  the  most  lucid  mirror 
that  ever  was  held  up  to  nature.  The 
creations  of  the  great  dramatists  of  Athens 
prodnee  the  effect  of  magnificent  sculp- 
tures, conceived  by  a  mighty  imagina- 
tion, i)olished  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
embodying  ideas  of  ineffable  majesty  and 
beauty,  but  cold,  pale,  and  rigid,  with  so 
bloom  on  the  cheek,  and  no  speoolation 
in  the  eye.  In  all  the  dxapexies,.  the 
figures,  and  the  faces,  in  the  lovers  and 
the  tryants,  the  Bacchanals  and  the 
Furies,  there  is  the  same  marble  chillness 
and  deadness.  Most  of  the  characters  of 
the  French  stage  resemble  the  waxen 
gentlemen  and*  ladies  in- the  window  of  a 
perfumer,  rouged,  curled,  and  bedizened, 
but  fixed  in  such  stiff  attitudes,  and  star- 
ing with  eyes  expressive  of  such  utter 
unmeaaingness,  they  cannot  produce  an 
illusion  for  a  single  moment.  In  the 
English  plays  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
warmth,  the  mellowness,  and  the  reality 
of  painting.  We  know  the  minds  of  the 
men  and  women,  as  we  know  the  faces  of 
the  men  and  women  of  Vandyke. 
The  excellence  of  these  works  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  result 
of  two  peculiarities,  which 
the  critics  of  the  French 
school  consider  the  defects,— from  the 
mixture  ox  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
from  the  length  and  extent  of  the  action. 
The  former  is  necessary  to  render  the 
drama  a  just  representation  of  a  world 
in  which  the  laughers  and  the  weepers  arci 
.  perpetually  jostling  each  other,— -in  which 
every  event  has  its  serious  and  its  ludi- 
crous side.  The  latter  enables  us  to  form 
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an  intimate  acquaintance  with  characters, 
with  which  we  could  not  possibly  become 
familiar  during  the  few  .hours  to  which 
the  unities  restrict  the  poet.  In  this 
respect,  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  in 
particular,  are  miracles  of  art.  In  a  piece^ 
which  may  be  read  aloud  in  three  hours, 
we  see  a  dtatacter  gradual^  unfold  all 
its  reoesaes  to  ns.  We  see  it  change  with 
the  change  of  Qizcomstances.  The 
petulant  youtii  rises  into  the  politic  and 
warhke  sovereign.  The  profuse  and 
courteous  philanthropist  sours  into  a 
haUrandscomerof  hiskind.  Thetryant 
is  altered*  by  the  chastening  of  afiijctionr 
into  a  pen4Te  morslist.  The  veteran 
•  geneial^  distiugnished  by  ooolneas,  saga- 
city, and  self-command,  sinks  under  a 
conflict  between  love,  strong  as  deaths 
and  jealaosj,  cruel  as  the  grave.  The 
brave  and  loyal  snb|eGt  passes,  step  by 
step,  to  the  extremities  of  human  depra- 
vity. We  trace  his  progress  from  the 
first  dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition,  to 
the  oynical.nielaacholy  of  his  impenitent 
remorse.  Yet,  in  these  pieces,  then  Mt 
no  unnatural  traoaitions.  JBfothing  is 
omitted]  nothing  is  crowded.  Oxeat  as 
are  the  changes,  narrow  as  is  the  com- 
pass within  which  they  are  exhibited, 
they  ahock  us  as  little  as  the  gradual 
alteratians  of  those  familiar  faces  which 
we  see  every  evening  and  every  morning. 
The  magical  skill  of  the  poet  resembles 
that  of  the  Dervise  in  the  SpeekUw,  who 
condensed  all  the  events  of  seten  yeac^ 
into  the  single  moment  during  which  the 
king  held  his  head  under  the  water. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark^  that  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  the  plays  even 
of  men  not  eminently  distinguished  by 
genius,-euch,     for     ex-  „„,^^ 

ample,  as  Jonson,  weie™SJ^^^ 
far  superior  to  the  best 
works  of  imagination  in  other  depart- 
ments. Therefore,  though  we  conceivo 
that,  from  causes  which  we  have  already 
investigated,  our  poetry  must  necessarily 
have  declined,  we  think  that,  unless  its 
fate  had  been  accelerated  by  external 
attacks,  it  might  have  enjoyed  an 
euthaoasia,  that  genius  might  have  been 
kept  alive  by  the  drama,  till  its  place 
could,  in  some  degree,  be  supplied  by 
taste,— that  there  would  have  been 
scarcely  any  interval  between  the  age  of 
aublime  invention,  and  that  of  agreeable 
imitation.  The  works  of  Shakspeare, 
which  were  not  appreciated  with  any 
degree  of  justice  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  might  then  have  been 
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the  reoognixed  standardB  of  excellence 
duriog  the  latter  part  of  the  seyenteenth ; 
and  the  great  Elizabethan  writers  might 
have  been  almoet  ^immediately  anooeeded 
by  a  generation  of  poets  similar  to  those 
who  adorn  oar  own  times. 

But  the  Foritans  drove  imagination 
from  its  last  asylom.    They  prohibited 
theatrical  representations,  and  stigmatized 
the  whole  race  of  dramatists  as  enemies 
.  of  morality  and  religion.  Much  that  is  ob- 
jectionable may  be  fonnd 

pi^U?ns.  ^  ^«  ^*^  ''^^^  *^«y 
reprobated;  bat  whether 

they  took  the  best  measures  for  stopping 

the  evil,  appears  to  ns  very  doubtful,  and 

must,  we  think,  have  appeared  doubtful 

to  themselves,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a 

few  years,  they  saw  the  unclean  spirit 

whom  they  had  cast  out  return  to  his  old 

haunts,  wi£h  seven  others  fouler  than 

himself. 

By  the  extinction  of  the  drama,  the 

fashionable     school      of 

'j^to>f»We    poetry,^-*  school  without 

.  "poe^.  truth  of  sentiment  or  har- 
mony, of  versification,*- 
without  the  powers  of  an  earlier,  or  the 
correctness  of  a  latter  age,->was  left  to 
enjoy  undisputed  ascendency.  A  vicious 
ingenuity,  a  morbid  quickness  to  per- 
ceive resemblances  and  analogies  between 
things  apparently  heterogeneous,  consti- 
tuted almost  its  only  claim  to  admiration. 
Suckling  was  dead,  Milton  was  absorbed 
in  poUtieal  and  theological  controversy. 
If  Waller  differed  from  the  Oowleian 
sect  of  writers,  he  dilSeied  for  the  worse. 
He  had  as  little  poetry  as  they,  and 
much  less  wit;  nor  is  the  languor  of 
bis  verses  less  offensive  than  the  rugged- 
ness  of  theirs.  In  Denham  alone  the 
faint  dawn  of  a  better  manner  was  dis- 
cernible. 

But,  low  as  was  the  state  of  our  poetry 
daring  ihe  civil  war  and  the  Protectorate} 
a  still  deeper  fall  was  at  hand.  Hitherto 
oar  literature  had  been  idiomatic.  In 
mind  as  in  situation,  we  had  been 
islanders.  The  revolntions  in  our  taste, 
like  the  revolutions  in  our  Government, 
had  been  settled  without  the  interference 
of  strangers.  Had  this  state  of  things 
continued,  the  same  jast  principles  of 
reasoning,  which,  about  this  time,  were 
applied  with  unprecedented  success  to 
every  part  of  philosophy,  would  soon 
have  conducted  our  anOestors  to  a  aounder 
code  of  critfcism.  There  were  already 
strong  signs  of  improvement.  Oar  proee 
had  at  length  worked  itseH  dear  from 


those  quaint  conceits  which  stUl  deformed 
almost  every  metrical  composition.  The 
parliamentary  debates,  and  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  that  eventful  period 
had  contributed  much  to  this  reform.  In 
such  bustling  times,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  speak  and  write  to  the 
purpose.  The  absurdities  of  Puritanism 
had,  perhaps,  done  more.  At  the  time 
when  that  odious  atyle,  which  deforms 
the  writings  of  Hall  and  Lord  Bacon,  was 
almost  universal,  had  appeared  that  stu- 
pendous work,  the  English  Bible,— a 
book  which,  if  everything 
elseinouslanguageshould  '^^JS?^ 
perish,  would  alone  sniBoe 
to  show  the  whole  extent  of  its  beanty 
and  power.  The  respect  which  the 
translators  felt  for  the  original,  prevented 
them  ftom  adding  any  of  the  hideous 
decorations  then  in  fashion.  The  ground- 
work of  the  version,  indeed,  was  of  an 
earlier  age.  The  familiarity  with  which 
•  the  f  uritahs,  on  almost  every  occasion, 
used  the  Scriptural  phrases,  was  no  doubt 
very  ridiculoas ;  but  it  produced  good 
eff^ts.  It  was  a  cant ;  bat  it  drove  out 
a  cant  far  more  offensive. 

The  highest  kind  of  poetry  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  independent  of  those 
circumstances  which  regulate  the  style 
of  composition  in  prose.  But  with  that 
inferior  species  of  poetry  which  suooeeda 
to  it,  the  case  is  widely  different.  In  a 
few  years,  the  good  sense  and  good  taste 
which  had  weeded  out  affectation  fron^ 
moral  and  political  treatises,  would,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  have  effected 
a  similar  reform  in  the  sonnet  and  the 
ode.  The  rigour  of  the  victorious 
sectaries  had  relaxed.  A  dominant  re- 
ligion is  never  ascetic  The  government 
connived  at  theatrical  representations- 
The  influence  of  Bhakspeare  was  once 
more  felt.  But  darker  days  were  ap- 
proaching. A  foreign  yoke  was  to  be 
imposed  on  our  literature.  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  the  companions  of  his  long 
exUe,  returned  to  govern  ^r^^^  ^ 
a  nation  which  ought 
never  to  have  cast  him  out,  or  never  to 
have  received  him  back  Every  year 
which  he  had  passed  among  strangers, 
had  rendered  him  more  unfit  to  rule  hia 
countrymen.  In  France  he  had  seen  the 
refractory  magistracy  humbled,  and  royal 
'  prerogative,  though  exercised  by  a  foreign 
priest  in  the  name  of  a  child,  viotorioua 
over  all  opposition.  This  »pect«jle 
naturally  gratified  a  prince  to  whoio 
famUy-the  opposition  of  Parliamente  Had 
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been  so  fatal  Politeness  was  his  solitary 
good  qoality.  The  insults  which  he  had 
snfEered  in  Scotland,  had  taught  him  to 
prize  it.  The  efEeminacy  and  apathy  of 
bis  disposition  fitted  him  to  excel  in  it. 
The  elegance  and  viracity  of  the  French 
manners  fascinated  him.  With  the  poli- 
tical maxims,  and  the  social  habits  of  his 
favourite  people,  he  adopted  their  taste 
in  composition ;  and,  when  seated  on 
the  throne,  soon  rendered  it  fashionable, 
partly  by  direct  patronage,  but  still  more 
by  that  contemptible  policy  which,  for  a 
time,  made  England  the  last  of  the 
nations,  and  raised  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
to  a  height  of  power  and  fame,  such  as 
no  French  sovereign  had  ever  before 
attained. 

It  was  to  please  Charles  that  rliyme 
was  first  introduced  into  our  plays. 
Thus,  a  rising  blow,  whioh  would  at  any 
time  have  been  mortal, 
^^?^fc°  w«  dealt  to  th.  BngliBh 
Drama,  then  just  recover- 
ing from  its  languishing  condition.  Two 
detestable  manners,  the  indigenous  and 
the  imported,  were  now  in  a  state  of 
alternate  conflict  and  amalgamation. 
The  bombastic  meanness  of  the  new  style 
was  blended  with  the  ingenious  absurdity 
cf  the  old;  and  the  mixture  produced 
Aomething  which  the  world  had  never 
before  seen,  and  whidi,  we  hope,  it  will 
never  see  again,— something,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  worst  nonsense  of  all  other 
ages  appears  to  advantage,— something, 
which  those  who  have  attempted  to 
caricature  it,  have,  against  their  will, 
been  forced  to  flatter,— of  which  the 
tragedy  of  Bayes  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen.  What  Lord  Dorset  observed 
to  Edward  Howard,  might  have  been 
addressed  to  almost  all  his  contem- 
poraries .* — 

"Am  akilfiil  divers  to  the  bottom  fiOl 
Swifter  tiuui  thoM  who  camiot  swim  at  oil ; 
So,  in  thi«  way  of  writing  without  thinkhv, 
Thoa  hart  a  strange  alaori^  in  sinking." 

From  this  reproach  some  clever  men 
of  the  world  must  be  excepted,  and 
among  them  Dorset  himselt  Though  by 
no  means  great  poets,  or  even  good 
versifiers,  they  always  wrote  with  mean- 
ing, and  sometimes  with  wit.  Nothing 
indeed  more  strongly  shows  to  what  a 
miserable  state  literature  had  fallen,  than 
the  immense  superiority  which  the  oc- 
casional rhymes,  carelessly  thrown  on 
paper  by  men  of  this  class,  possess  over 
the  elaborate  productions  of  almost  all 
the  professed  authors.     The  reigning 


taste  was  so  bad,  that  the  sucoees  of  a 
writer  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  his 
labour,  and  to  his  desire  of  exoellenoe. 
An  exception  must  be  made  for  Butler, 
who  had  as  much  wit  and  learning  as 
Cowley,  and  who  knew,  what  Cowley 
never  knew,  how  to  use  them.  A  great 
command  of  good  homely  English  dia- 
tinguiahes  him  still  more  from  the  other 
writers  of  the  time.  As  for  Gondibert, 
those  may  criticise  it  who  can  read  it. 

Imagination  was  «»fc"»cfc- Taste  depwred. 
Ta3te  was  depraved. 
Poetry,  driven  from  palaces,  colleges, 
and  theatres,  had  found  an  asylum  in  the 
obscure  dwelling,  where  a  Great  Kan, 
born  out  of  due  season,  in  disgrace, 
penury,  pain,  and  blindness,  still  kept 
nncontaminated  a  character  and  a  genius 
worthy  of  a  better  age. 

Everjrthing  about  Hilton  is  wonderful ; 
but  nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  that,  in  an 
age  so  unfavourable  to  poetry,  he  should 
have  produced  the  greatest  of  modem 
epic  poems.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is 
not  in  some  degree  to  be  attributed  to 
his  want  of  sight.  The  imagination  is 
notoriously  most  active  when  the  external 
world  is  ^ut  out.  In  sleep  its  illusions 
are  perfect.  They  produce  all  the  effect 
of  realities.  In  darkness  its  visions 
are  always  mora  distinct  than  in  the 
light.  Every  person  who  amuses  himself 
with  what  is  called  building  castles  in 
the  air,  must  have  experienced  this.  We 
know  artists,  who,  before  they  attempt 
to  draw  a  face  from  memory,  close  their 
eyes,  that  they  may  recall  a  more  perfect 
image  of  the  features  and  the  expression. 
We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  genius  of  Milton  may 
have  been  preserved  from  ^tonf 
the  influence  of  times  so 
unfavourable  to  it,  by  his  infirmity.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  works  at  first  enjoyed 
a  very  small  share  of  popularity.  To  be 
neglected  by  his  contemporaries  was  the 
penalty  which  he  paid  for  surpassing 
them.  His  great  poem  was  not  generally 
studied  or  admired,  till  wnters  far  inferior 
to  him  had,  by  obsequiously  cringing  to 
the  public  taste,  acquired  sufficient  favour 
to  reform  it. 

Of  these,  Dryden  was  the  most  eminent. 
Amidst  the  crowd  of  authors  who  during 
the  earlier  years  of  Charles 
the  Second,  courted   no-    £^^ 
toricty  by  every  species  of 
absurdity  and  afl^ectation,  be   speedily 
became  conspicuous.    Ko  man  exercised 
so  much  influence  on  the  age.      The 
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reason  is  obTions.  On  no  man  did  the 
age  exercise  so  mncb  inflnenoe.  He  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  those  whom  we 
have  designated  as  the  critical  poets; 
and  his  literary  earner  exhibited,  on  a 
redooed  scale,  the  whole  history  of  the 
echool  to  which  he  belonged,— the  rude- 
ness and  extraTaganoe  of  its  infancy,— 
the  propriety,— the  grace^— the  dignified 
good  sense,— the  temperate  kplendonr  of 
its  matnri^*  His  imagination  was  tor- 
pid, till  it  was  awakened  by  his  judgment. 
He  began  with  qnaint  parallels  and 
empty  mouthing.  He  gradually  acquired 
the  energy  of  the  satirist,  the  graTity  of 
the  moralist,  the  raptore  of  the  lyric 
poet.  The  xevolation  through  which 
English  literatnre  has  been  passing,  from 
the  time  of  Cowley  to  that  of  Scott,  may 
be  seen  in  miniatnie  within  the  compass 
of  his  Tolomes. 

His  life  diTides  itself  in  two  parts. 
There  is  some  debatable  ground  on  the 
common  frontier ;  bat  the  line  may  be 
drawn  with  tolerable  ac- 
^^^£2.*^  curacy.  The  year  1678  is 
that  on  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  fix  as  the  date  of  a  great 
change  in  his  manner.  During  the  pre- 
ceding period  appeared  some  of  his 
conrtly  panegyrics— his  Annus  Mirabilis, 
and  most  of  his  plays ;  indeed,  all  his 
rhyming  tragedies.  To  the  subsequent 
period  belong  his  best  dramas,— All  for 
Lore,  The  Spanish  Friar,  and  Sebastian, 
—his  satires,  his  translations,  his  didactic 
poems,  his  fables,  and  his  odes. 

Of  the  small  pieces  which  were  pre* 
sented  to  chancellors  and  princes,  it 
would  scarcely  be  fair  to  speak.  The 
greatest  adyantage  whidi  the  Fine  Arts 
derive  from  the  extension  of  knowledge 
is,  that  the  patronage  of  individuals  be- 
comes unnecessary.   Some 

^J,^'  writers  stiU  affect  to 
regret  the  age  of  patron- 
age. None  but  bad  writers  have  reason 
to  regret  it  It  is  always  an  age  of 
general  ignorance.  Where  ten  thousand 
readers  are  eager  for  the  appearance  of 
a  book,  a  small  contribution  from  each 
makes  up  a  splendid  remuneration  for 
the  author.  Where  literature  is  a  luxury, 
confined  to  few,  each  of  them  must  pay 
high.  If  the  Empress  Oatherine,  for 
example,  wanted  an  epic  poem,  she  must 
have  wholly  supported  the  poet ;— just 
as,  in  a  remote  country  Tillage,  a  man 
who  wants  a  mutton  chop  is  sometimes 
forced  to  take  the  whole  sheep  ^-a  thing 
which  ncTcr  happens  where  the  demand 


is  large.  But  men  who  pay  largely  for 
the  gmtmoation  of  their  taste,  will  expect 
to  hare  it  united  with  some  gratification  I 
to  their  yanity.  Flattery  is  carried  to  a 
shameless  extent ;  and  the  habit  of  flattery 
almost  incTitably  introduces  a  false  taste 
into  composition.  Its  language  is  made 
up  of  hyperbolical  commonplaces, — 
offensiTe  from  their  triteness,— still  more 
ofltensive  from  their  extrayagance.  In 
no  school  is  the  trick  of  oyerstepping  the 
modesty  of  nature  so  speedily  acquired. 
The  writer,  accustomed  to  find  exaggera- 
tion acceptable  and  necessary  on  one 
subject,  uses  it  on  aU.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  early  panegyrical  verses 
of  Dryden  should  be  made  up  of  meanness 
and  bombast.  They  abound  with  the 
conceits  which  his  immediate  predecessors 
had  brought  into  fashion.  Sut  hia 
language  and  his  versification  wore 
already  far  superior  to  theirs. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  shows  great  com- 
mand of  expression,  and  a  fine  ear  for 
heroic  rhyme.  Here  its 
merits  end.  Not  only  has  ^f^f^y 
it  no  claim  to  be  called 
poetry ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
a  man  who  could  never,  by  any  possi- 
bility, write  poetry.  Its  affected  simUes 
are  the  best  part  of  it.  Gaudy  weeds 
present  a  more  encouraging  spectacle 
than  utter  barrenness.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  stanza  in  this  long  work  to 
which  the  imagination  seems  to  havo 
contributed  anything.  It  is  produced, 
not  by  creation,  but  by  construction.  It 
is  made  np^  not  of  pictures,  but  of  in- 
ferences. We  will  give  a  single  instance, 
sad  certainly  a  favourable  instance,— a 
qqatrain  which  Johnson  has  praised.. 
Dryden  is  describing  the  sea-fight  with 
the  Dutch  :— 

"  Amidst  whol«  heaps  of  sploM  lights  a  ban ; 
And  now  their  odounsTmed  sgatast  them  fly. 
Some  predooaly  by  ■h«tter«d  porcelain  fall. 
And  tome  by  aromatio  aplinten  die." 
The  poet  should  place  his  readers,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  situation  of  the 
sufferers  or  the  spectators.  His  narration 
ought  to  produce  feelings  similar  to  those 
which  would  be  excited  by  the  event 
itself.  Is  this  the  case  here  ?  Who,  in  a 
sea-fight,  ever  thought  of  the  price  of  tiie 
china  which  beats  out  the  brains  of  a 
sailor ;  or  of  the  odour  of  the  splinter 
which  shatters  his  leg  ?  It  ii  not  by  an 
act  of  the  imagination,  at  once  calling  up 
the  scene  before  the  interior  eye,  bat  by 
painful  meditation,— by  turning  the  sub- 
ject round  and  round,— by  tracing  out 
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facts  into  remote  consequenoeBi'that  these 
inooQgraoQS  topics  are  introdaoed  into 
the  description.  Homer,  it  is  true,  per- 
petnallj  uses  epithets  which  are  not 
pecnliarly  aiypropriate.  Achilles  is  the 
flwift-footed,  when  he  is  sitting  still. 
Ulysses  is  the  mnch-endaring,  when  he 
has  nothing  to  endnre.  Erery  spear 
casts  a  long  shadow ;  every  ox  has 
crooked  horns  ;  and  every  woman  a  high 
bosom,  thongh  these  particnlars  may  be 
qniCe  betide  the  purpose.  In  our  old 
ballads  a  similar  practice  prevails.  The 
gold  is  always  red,  and  the  ladies  always 
gay,  though  nothing  whatever  may 
depend  on  the  hue  of  the  gold,  or  the 
temper  of  the  ladies.  But  these  adjectives 
are  mere  customary  additions.  They 
merge  in  the  substantives  to  which  they 
are  attached.  If  they  at  all  colour  the 
idea,  it  is  with  a  tinge  so  slight  as  in  no 
respect  to  alter  the  general  effect.  In  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Dryden  the  case  is  very  different. 
iVecuHu/y  and  aromaiic  divert  our  whole 
attention  to  themselves,  and  dissolve  the 
image  of  the  battle  in  a  moment.  The 
whole  poem  reminds  us  of  Lncan,  and  of 
the  worst  parts  of  Lncan, — the  sea-fight 
in  the  Bay  of  ICarseilles,  for  example. 
The  description  of  the  two  fleets  during 
the  night  is  perhaps  the  only  passage 
which  ought  to  be  exempted  from  this 
censure.  If  it  was  from  the  Annus  Mira* 
bilis  that  Milton  formed  his  opinon,  when 
he  pronounced  Dryden  a  good  rhymer, 
but  no  poet,  he  certainly  judged  correctly. 
'But  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  said,  one  of 
tiiose  •  writers,  in  whom  the  period  of 
imagination  does  not  precede,  but  follow, 
the  period  of  observation  and  reflection. 

His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in 
particular,  are  admirable  subjects  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  drama.  He  was  utterly 
destitute  of  the  power  of  exhibiting  re^d 
human  beings.  Even  in  the  far  inferior 
talent  of  composing  characters  out  of 
those  elements  into  which 

SSiS^  <*«  imperfect  process  of 
our  reason  can  resolve 
them,  he  was  very  deficient.  His  men  are 
not  even  good  personifications  :  they  are 
not  well-assorted  assemblages  of  qualities. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  seizes  a  very 
coarse  and  marked  distinction ;  and  gives 
US,  not  a  likeness,  but  a  strong  caricature, 
in  which  a  single  peculiarity  is  protruded, 
and  everything  else  neglected ;  like  the 
Marquie  of  Granby  at  an  inn-door,  whom 
we  know  by  nothing  but  his  baldness : 


or  Wilkes,  who  is  Wilkes  only  in  his 
squint.  These  are  the  best  specimens  of 
his  skill.  For  most  of  his  pictures  seem, 
like  Turkey  carpets,  to  have  been  ex« 
pressly  designed  not  to  resemble  any- 
thing in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
The  latter  manner  he  practises  most 
frequently  in  his  tragedies,  the  former 
in  his  comedies.  The  comic  characters 
are  without  mixture,  loathsome  and  de- 
spicable. The  men  of  Ethecege  and 
Tanbrugh  are  bad  enough.  Those  of' 
Smollett  are  perhaps  worse.  But  they  do 
not  approadi  to  the  Oeladons,  the  Wild* 
bloods,  the  Woodalls,  and  the  Bhodophils 
of  Dryden.  The  vices  of  these  last  are 
set  off  by  a  certain  fierce  hard  impudenoe* 
to  which  we  know  nothing  comparable. 
Their  love  is  the  appetite  of  beasts ;  their 
friendship  the  confederacy  of  knaves. 
The  ladies  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
created  to  form  helpmeets  for  such 
gentlemen.  In  deceiving  and  insulting 
their  old  fathers,  they  do  not  perhaps 
exceed  the  license  which,  by  immemorial 
prescription,  has  been  allowed  to  heroines. 
But  they  also  cheat  at  cards,  rob  strong 
boxes,  put  up  their  favours  to  auction, 
betray  their  friends,  abuse  their  rivals  in 
the  style  of  Billingsgate,  and  invite  their 
lovers  in  the  language  of  the  Piazza. 
These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not 
the  valets  and  waiting^women,  the 
HascarUles  and  Kerines,  but  the  reoog* 
nized  heroes  and  heroines,  who  appear  as 
the  representatives  of  good  society,  and 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act,  many  and 
live  very  happily  ever  after.  The  sensu- 
ality, baseness  ,and  malice  of  their  natures 
is  unredeemed  by  any  quality  of  a  differ- 
ent description,— by  any  touoh  of  kind- 
ness,— or  even  by  any  honest  burst  of 
hearty  hatred  and  reyenge.  We  are  in  a 
world  where  there  is  no  humanity,  no 
veracity,  no  sense  of  shame, — a  world 
for  which  any  good-natured  man  would 
gladly  take  in  exchange  the  society  of 
Milton's  devils.  But  as  soon  as  we  enter 
the  regions  of  Tragedy,  we  find  a  great 
change.  There  is  no  lack  iftagedles. 
of  fine  sentiment  there. 
Metastasio  is  surpassed  in  his  own  de« 
partment.  Scudery  is  out-scuderied.  We 
are  introduced  to  people  whose  proceed- 
ings we  can  trace  to  no  motive,— ot 
whose  feelings  we  can  form  no  more  idea 
than  of  a  sixth  sense.  We  have  left  a 
race  of  creatures,  whose  love  is  as  delicate 
and  affectionate  as  the  passion  which  an 
alderman  feels  for  a  turtle.    We  find  our- 
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eelTes  among  beings,  whose  love  is  a 
purely  disinterested  emotion, — a  loyalty 
extending  to  passive  obedience,— a  reli- 
gion, like  that  of  the  Qoietists,  unsup- 
ported by  any  sanction  of  hope  or  fear. 
We  see  nothing  but  despotism  without 
power,  and  sacrifices  without  compensa- 
tion. 

We  will  give  a  few  instances :— In 
Aurengzebe,  Arimant,  goremor  of  Agra, 
falls  in  lore  with  his  prisoner  Indamora. 
She  rejects  his  suit  with  scorn;  but 
assures  him  that  she  shall  make  great  use 
of  her  power  over  him.  He  threatens  to 
be  ang^.    She  answers,  yery  cooQy  :— 

"  Do  not :  your  anger,  like  your  loye,  ia  rain : 
Whene'er  I  pLeaae,  70a  must  be  pleased  again. 
Knowing  what  power  I  have  yoar  will  to  bend, 
ru  nae  it;  for  I  need  just  roob  a  fdend.*' 
This  is  no  idle  menace.    She  soon  brings 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  rivalj^rders 
him  to  read  it,— asks  him  whether  he 
thinks  it  sufficiently  tender,  and  finally 
commands  him  to  carry  it  himself.    Such 
tyranny  as   this,   it   may   be   thought, 
would  justify  resistance.    Arimant  does 
indeed  yenture  to  remonstrate  :— 
*'  ThU  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear. 
Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  aentenoe  bear." 

The  answer  of  the  lady  is  incompar- 
able:« 
<•  Ton  may;  but  HwUlaot  be  your  bert  adrioe ; 

'Twttl  only  give  me  pain  of  writing  twice. 

Too  know  yoa  most  obey  me,  aoon  or  late. 

Why  ahould  yon  ralnly  straggle  with  your 
fate?" 

Poor  Arimant  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  mutters  something  about 
fate  and  free-will,  and  walks  off  with  the 
billet-doux. 

In  the  Indian  Emperor,  Montezuma 
presents  Almeria  with  a  garland  as  a 
token  of  his  love,  and  offers  to  make  her 
hiB  qneen.    She  replies  :— 
"I  take  this  garland,  not  as  giren  by  yon ; 
Bat  as  my  merit's  and  my  beaaty's  due. 
As  for  the  crown,  which  yoa,  my  slave,  possess. 
To  share  it  with  you  would  bat  make  me  leas." 
In  return  for  such  proofs  of  tenderness 
as  these,  her  admirer  consents  to  murder 
his  two  sons,  and  a  benefactor,  to  whom 
he  feels  the  warmest  gratitude.    Lynda- 
raxa,in  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  assumes 
the  same  lofty  tone  with  Abdelmelech, 
He  complains  that  she  smiles  upon  his 
rival 

*  Iffnd,  And  when  did  I  my  power  so  far  leaign. 
That  you  should  regulate  each  look  of 

mine? 
AhdeL  Then,  when  you  gave  your  love,  you 

gave  th.it  iMwer. 


Xyad.    'Twas  daring  pleasure— *tia  revoked  this 

hour. 
Abdd,  ril  hate  yon,  and  this  visit  is  my  last. 
4ya<2.   Do^  if  you  can :  yoa  know  I  hold  yoa 

fast." 

That  these  passages  violate  all  histori- 
oal  propriety;  that  sentiments,  to  which 
notlikig  similar  was  erer  eren  affected 
except  by  the  cayaUers  of  Burope,  are 
transferred  to  Mexico  and  Agra,  is  a  light 
accusation.  We  hare  no  objection  to  a 
oonventional  world,  an  Illyiian  poxitan, 
or  a  Bohemian  sea-port.  Whiie  the  feces 
are  good,  we  care  little  about  the  back- 
ground. Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  says,  that 
the  curtains  and  hangings  in  a  historical 
painting  oug^t  to  be,  not  yelret  or  cotton, 
but  merely  drapery.  The  same  principle 
should  be  applied  to  poetry 
and  romance.  The  tmth  Principles  in 
of  character  is  the  first  '^'^jSSy!"* 
object ;  the  tmth  of  place 
and  time  is  to  be  considez«d  only  in  the 
second  place.  Puff  himself  could  tell  the 
actor  to  turn  out  his  toes,  and  remind 
him  that  Kee|)er  Hatton  was  a  great 
dancer.  We  wish  that,  in  oar  own  time, 
a  writer  of  a  very  different  order  from 
Puff  had  not  too  often  forgotten  human 
nature  in  the  niceties  of  upholstery, 
millinery,  and  cookery. 

We  blame  Dryden,  not  because  the 
persons  U  his  dramas  are  not  Moors  or 
Americans,  but  because  they  are  not  men 
and  women; — ^not  because  love,  such  as 
he  represents  it,  could  not  exist  in  a 
harem  or  in  a  wigwam,  but  because  it 
oouM  not  exist  anywhere.  As  is  the  lore 
of  his  heroes,  such  are  all  their  other 
emotions.  All  their  quali- 
ties, their  coniage,  their  ^£SJL®' 
generosity,  their  pride, 
are  on  the  same  colossal  scale.  Justice 
and  prudence  are  virtues  which  can  exist 
only  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  which 
change  their  nature  and  their  name  if 
pushed  to  excess.  Of  justice  and  pru- 
dence, therefore,  Dryden  leaves  his 
favourites  destitute.  He  did  not  care  to 
give  them  what  he  could  not  give  with-  - 
out  measure.  The  tyrants  and  ruflians 
are  merely  the  heroes  altered  by  a  few 
tenches,  simikr  to  those  which  trans- 
formed the  honest  face  of  Sir  Boger  de 
Ooverley  into  the  Saracen's  head.  Through 
the  grin  and  frown  the  original  features 
are  still  perceptible. 

It  is  in  the  tragi-comedies  that  these 
absurdities  strike  us  most.  The  two 
races  of  men,  or  rather  the  angels  and 
the  baboons,  are  there  presented  to  us 
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together.  We  meet  !n  one  soeike  with 
BOthinic  but  gross,  selfish,  tmblnshing, 
Ijing  libertines  of  both 
sexes,  who,  as  a  punish- 
ment, we  suppose,  for  their 
depraTity,  are  condeomed  to  talk  nothing 
but  proee.  Bat  as  soon  as  we  meet  with 
people  who  speak  in  Terse,  we  know 
that  we  are  in  society  which  would 
haTO  enraptnred  the  Oathoa  and  Made- 
Ion  of  Moliire,  in  society  for  which 
Oroondates  would  hare  too  little  of 
the  lorer,  and  Glelia  too  much  of  the 
coquette. 

As  Biyden  was  unable  to  render  his 
plays  interesting  by  means  of  that  which 
is  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  excellenoe 
of  the  drama,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  find  some  substitute  for  it.  In 
his  comedies  he  supplied  its  place,  some- 
times by  wit,  but  more  frequently  by 
intrigue,  by  disguises,  mistakes  of  per- 
sons, dialogues  at  cross  purposes,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  perplexing  concealments 
and  surprising  disclosures.  He  thus 
succeeded  at  least  in  making  these  pieces 
yery  amusing. 

In  his  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason,  to  his  diction 
and  his  versification.  It 
T^*Sttt?n.  was  on  this  account,  in  aU 
probability,  that  he  so 
eagerly  adopted,  and  so  reluctantly  aban- 
doned, the  practice  of  rhyming  in  his 
plays.  What  is  unnatural  appears  less 
unnatural  in  that  species  of  Terse,  than 
in  lines  whidi  appxoach  more  nearly  to 
common  conversation ;  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  heroic  couplet,  Dryden 
has  never  been  equalled.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  urge  any  arguments  against  a 
fashion  now  universally  condemned. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
though  Dryden  was  deficient  in  that 
talent  which  blank  verse  exhibits  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  was  certainly 
the  best  writer  of  heroic  rhyme  in  our 
language,  yet  the  plays  which  have,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  been 
considered  as  his  best,  are  in  blank 
verse.  No  experiment  can  be  more 
decisive. 

.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  worst  even 
of  the  rhyming  tragedies,  contains  good 
description  and  magnificent  rhetoric.  But, 
even  when  we  forget  that  they  are  plays, 
and,  passing  by  their  dramatic  impro- 
prieties, consider  them  with  reference  to 
the  language,  we  are  perpetually  dis* 
gusted  by  passages  which  it  is  diflicalt 
to  conceive  how  any  author  could  hare 


written,  or  any  audience  have  tolerated, 
rants  in  which  the  raving  violence  of  the 
manner  forms  a  strange  contrast  with, 
the  abject  tameness  of 
the  thought  The  author  ^g^J^ 
laid  the  whole  fault  on  the 
audience,  and  declared,  that  when  he 
wrote  them,  he  considered  them  bad 
^ough  to  please.  This  defence  is  nn- 
worthjr  of  a  man  of  genius,  and,  after 
all,  is  no  defence.  Otway  pleased  with- 
out rant;  and  so  might  Dryden  have 
done,  if  he  had  possessed  the  powers  of 
Otway.  The  fact  is,  that  he  had  a 
tendency  to  bombast,  which,  though, 
subsequently  corrected  by  time  and 
thought,  was  never  wholly  removed,  and 
which  showed  itself  in  performances  not 
designed  to  please  the  rude  mob  of  the 
theatre. 

Some  indulgent  critics  have  represented 
this  failing  as  an  indication  of  genius,  as 
the  profusion  of  unlimited  wealth,  the 
wantonness  of  exuberant  vigour.  To  us 
it  seems  to  bear  a  nearer  affinity  to  the 
tawdriness  of  poverty,  or  the  spasms  and 
convuleiions  of  weakness.  Dryden  surely 
had  not  more  imagination  than  Homer, 
Dante,  or  Milton,  who  never  fall  into 
this  vice.  The  swelling  diction  of 
.^chylus  and  Isaiah  resembles  that  of 
Almanzor  and  Maximin  no  moi^  than 
the  tumidity  of  a  muscle  resembles  the- 
tumidity  of  a  boiL  The  former  is  symp- 
tomatic of  health  and  strength,  the 
latter  of  debility  and  disease.  If  ever 
Shakspeare  rants,  it  is  not  when  his 
imagination  is  hurrying  him  along,  but 
when  he  is  hurrying  his  imagination 
along, — when  his  mind  is  for  a  moment 
jaded, — when,  as  was  said  of  Earipides, 
he  resembles  a  lion,  who  excites  his  own^ 
fuiy  by  lashing  himself  with  his  tail. 
What  happened  to  Shak- 
speare from  the  occasional  SsS^^yf 
suspension  of  his  powers, 
happened  to  Dryden  from  constant  impo- 
tence. He,  like  his  confederate  Lee,  had 
judgment  enough  to  appreciate  the  great 
poets  of  the  preceding  age,  but  not  judg- 
ment enough  to  shun  competition  with 
them.  He  felt  and  admired  their  wild 
and  daring  sublimity.  That  it  belonged 
to  another  age  than  that  in  which  he 
lived,  and  required  other  talents  than 
those  which  he  possessed ;  that,  in  aspir- 
ing to  emulate  it,  he  was  wasting,  in  a 
hopeless  attempt,  powers  which  might 
render  him  pre-eminent  In  a  different 
career,  ^vas  a  lesson  which  he  did  not 
learn  till  late.    As  those  knavi^li  cntlut- 
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siasti,  tlie  French  prophets,  courted  in- 
spiration, by  mimicking  the  writhings, 
swoonings,  and  gaspings,  which  they 
considered  as  its  symptoms,  he  attempted, 
by  affected  fits  of  poetical  fnry,  to  bring 
on  a  real  paroxysm ;  and,  like  them,  he 
got  nothing  bat  his  distortions  for  his 

Horace  rery  happUy  compares  those 
who,    in   his    time,    imitated    Pindar, 

to  the  youth  who  attempt- 
^^iSSS?"'  ed  to  fly  to  heaven  on 

waxen  wings,  and  who  ex- 
perienced so  fatal  and  ignominoos  a  fall. 
His  own  admirable  good  sense  preserved 
him  from  this  error,  and  taught  him  to  . 
cultivate  a  style  in  which  excellenoe  was 
witlun  his  reach.  Dryden  had  not  the 
same  self-knowledge.  He  aaw  that  the 
greatest  poets  were  never  so  successful  as 
when  they  rushed  beyond  the  ordinary 
bounds,  and  that  some  inexplicable  good 
fortune  preserved  them  from  tripping 
even  when  they  staggered  on  the  brink 
of  nonsense.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
they  were  guided  and  sustained  by  a 
power  denied  to  himself.  They  wrote 
from  the  dictation  of  the  imagination, 
and  they  found  a  response  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  others.  He,  on  the  contrary,  sat 
down  to  work  himself,  by  reflection  and 
argument,  into  a  deliberate  wildness,  a 
rational  frenzy. 

In  looking  over  the  admirable  designs 
which  accompany  the  Faust,  we  have 
always  been  mudi  struck  by  one  which 
repreeents  the  wizard  and  the  tempter 
riding  at  full  speed.  The  demon  sits  on 
his  furious  horse  as  heedlessly  as  if  he 
were  reposing  on  a  chair.  That  he  should 
keep  his  saddle  in  such  a  posture,  would 
seem  impossible  to  any  who  did  not  know 
that  he  was  secure  in  the  privileges  of 
a  superhuman  nature.  The  attitude  of 
Faust,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  perfection 

of  hoFBemanship.     Poets 

^SSS!^  safely  write  as  desperately 
as  Hephistopheles  rode. 
But  Dryden,  though  admitted  to  com- 
munion with  higher  spirits,  though  armed 
with  a  portion  of  their  power,  and  en- 
trusted with  some  of  their  secrets,  was  of 
another  race.  What  they  might  securely 
venture  to  do,  it  was  madness  in  him  to 
attempt.  It  was  necessary  that  taste 
and  critical  science  should  supply  his 
deficiencies. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  description  of 
Hector  at  the  Grecian  wall  :«- 


h  h*  op*  io^op*  ^adinot  ''Effwrp, 
NvJCTi  Bvff  aroAavrof  vwmna*  Xifivt  U  X'^'^V* 
S^cpAoAty,  rhv  l«rro  9tfX  XP'^'  ^^  ^  X'P^*' 
Awp  tx<y*  ivic  ay  nt  HJUf  ipvKottM  ayrifio^iiaa^, 
V6v^  OtMf,  ifi'  laoAro  wvkaur  irvpt  A*  oow 

*Airruca  <*  U  iu¥  rftxoc  vWp^aaar,  oc  M  wat^ 

avTOf 
Iloiiir^  c^xvwo  wikat*     Aovomm  3*  i^&^nfitv 
M^  omL  yAa^vpac*  Ofio^  J*aAia<rrofi  crvx^* 

What  daring  expressions!    Yet  how 
significant!    How  picturesque!   Hector 
seems  to  rise  up  in  his 
strength  and  fury.    The    ^f^Sj?^!' 
gloom  of  night    in   his 
frown,— the  fire  burning  in  his  eyes,— the 
javelins  and  the  blazing  armour,— the 
mighty  rush  through  the  gates  and  down 
the  battlements,- the  trampling  and  the 
infinite  roar  of  the  multitude  ,*— every- 
thing is  with  us,  everything  is  reaL 

Dryden  has  described  a  very  similar 
event  in  Haximin;  and  has  done  his 
best  to  be  sublime,  as  f oUows  :— 

*'  There  with  a  forwt  of  thetr  darto  he  strove, 
And  stood  like  Gspaneas  defying  Jove ; 
With  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  besting 

down, 
TiU  Fste  grew  pale,  lest  he  shoTiId  win  the 

town. 
And  ton'd  the  iron  leaves  of  its  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mis- 
took." 

How  exquisite  is  the  imagery  of  tha. 
fairy-songs  in  the  Tempest  and  the 
Midsummer  Kight's  Dream ;  Ariel  riding 
through  the  twilight  on  the  bat,  or 
sucking  in  the  bells  of  fiowers  with  the 
bee ;  or  the  little  bower- women  of  Titania,. 
driving  the  spiders  from  the  couch  of 
the  Queen !    Dryden  truly  said,  that 

"  Shakspeare's  magto  oould  not  copied  be ; 
Within  that  circle  none  dunt  walk  but  he.** , 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  not 
himself  dared  to  step  within  the  enchanted 
line,  and  drawn  on  himself  a  fate  similar 
to  that  which,  according  to  the  old 
superstition,  punished  such  presumptuous 
interference.  The  following  lines  are. 
parts  of  the  song  of  his  fairies  :— 

'  Heny,  meny,  merry,  we  sail  from  the  East». 

Half-tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast. 

In  the  bright  moonshine,  while  winds  whistle 
load, 

TItj,  tlYjr,  tivy,  we  monnt  and  we  flj. 

All  racking  along  In  a  down  j  white  cloud ; 

And  lest  our  leap  from  the  skj  prove  too  far. 

We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new  falling  star. 

Ami  drop  from  abore 

Inajelly  of  lore.** 
These    arc   very   favourable    InsUnccs. 
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Those  who  wish  for  a  bad  one  may  read 
the  djing  speeches  of  Hazimin,  and  maj 
compare  them  with  the  last  scenes  of 
Othello  and  Lear. 

If  Bryden  had  died  before  the  ezpiia* 
tion  of  the  first  of  the  periods  into  which 
we  hare  divided  his  literary  life,  he 
would  have  left  a  reputation,  at  best, 
little  higher  than  that  of  Lee  or  Davenant. 
He  would  have  been  known  only  to  men 
of  letters ;  and  by  them  he  would  have 
been  mentioned  as  a  writer  who  threw 
away,  on  subjects  which  he  was  incom- 
petent to  treat,  powers  which,  judidonsly 
employed,  might  have  raised  him  to 
eminence,  whose  diction  and  whose 
numbers  had  sometimes  yery  high  merit, 
but  all  whose  works  were  blemished  by 
a  false  taste,  and  by  errors  of  gross 
negligence.  A  few  of  his  prologues  and 
epilogues  might  perhaps  still  have  been 
remembered  and  quoted.  In  these  little 
pieces,  he  early  showed  all  the  powers 

which  afterwards  rendered 
^Sf^BatSJ**    himthegreatestofmodem 

satirists.  But  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  gradually 
abandoned  the  drama.  His  plays  ap- 
peared at  longer  intervals.  He  renounced 
rhyme  in  tragedy.  His  Language  became 
lees  turgid— his  characters  less  ex- 
aggerated. He  did  not  indeed  produce 
correct  representations  of  human  nature ; 
but  he  ceased  to  daub  such  monstrous 
cliimeras  as  those  which  abound  in  his 
earlier  pieces.  Here  and  tlir  passages 
occur  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
British  stage.  The  style  which  the 
drama  requires,  changes  with  every 
change  of  character  and  situation.  He 
who  can  vary  his  manner  to  suit  the 
Tariation  is  the  great  dramatist ;  but  he 
who  excels  in  one  manner  only  vidll, 
when  that  manner  happens  to  be  appro- 
priate, appear  to  be  a  great  dramatist ; 
as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  which  does  not 
go,  point  right  once  in  the  twelve  hours. 
Sometimes  th6re  is  a  scene  of  solemn 
dobate.  This  a  mere  rhetorician  may 
write  as  well  as  the  greatest  tragedian 
that  ever  lived.  We  confess  that  to  us 
the  speech  of  Sempronius  in  Cato  seems 
▼ery  nearly  as  good  as  Shakspeare  could 
have  made  it.  But  when  the  Senate 
breaks  np,  and  we  find  that  the  lorers 
and  their  mistresats,  the  hero,  the  villain, 
and  the  deputy-villain,  all  continue  to 
harangue  in  the  same  style,  we  perceive 
the  difference  between  a  man  who  can 
'\>Tite  a  play  and  a  man  who  can  write  a 
speech.     In  the  same  manner,   wit,  a 


talent  for  description,  or  a  talent  for 

narration,    may,  for   a    time,  pass  for 

dramatic  genius.    Dzyden    was  an  in- 
comparable   reasoner   in 

verse.    He  was  0(»8ciou8  "^  Inoompar- 
...  wuowvww  j^ijjg  reasoner. 

of  his  power;  he  was 
proud  of  it;  and  tbe  authors. of  the 
Rehearsal  justly  charged  him  with 
abusing  it.  His  warriors  and  princesses 
are  fond  of  discussing  points  of  amorous 
casuistry,  such  as  would  have  delighted  a 
Parliament  of  Love.  They  frequently  go 
Btill  deeper,  and  speculate  on  philosophical 
necessity  and  the  origin  of  evil. 

There  were,  however,  some  occasions 
which  absolutely  required  this  peculiar 
talent.  Then  Dryden  was  indeed  at 
home.  All  his  best  scenes 
are  of  this  description.  ^'^^I^"* 
They  are  all  between 
men;  for  the  heroes  of  Dryden,  like 
many  other  gentlemen,  can  never  talk 
sense  when  ladies  are  in  company.  They 
are  all  intended  to  exhibit  the  empire  of 
reason  over  violent  passion.  We  have 
two  interlocutors,  the  one  eager  and 
impassioned,  the  other  high,  cool,  and 
judicious.  The  composed  and  rational 
Character  gradually  acquires  the  ascen- 
dency. His  fierfce  companion  is  first 
inflamed  to  rage  by  his  reproaches,  then 
overawed  by  his  equaniniity,  convinced 
by  his  arguments,  and  soothed  by  his 
persuasions.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
scene  between  Hector  and  Troilos,  in 
itiat  between  Antony  And  Yentidius,  and 
in  that  between  Bebastian  and  Dorax. 
Nothing  of  the  same  kind  in  Bhakspeare 
is  equal  to  them,  except  the  quarrel 
between  Brutus  and  Cassins,  which  is 
worth  them  aU  three. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Dryden 
altogether  ceased  to  n^Tite  for  the  stage. 
He  had  turned  his  powers  in  a  new 
direction,  with  success  the  most  splendid 
and  decisive.  His  taste  had  gradually 
awakened  his  creative  faculties.  The 
first  rank  in' poetry  was  beyond  his  reach, 
but  he  challenged  and  secured  the  most 
honourable  place  in  the  second.  His 
imagination  resembled  the 
Wings  of  an  ostrich.  It  ^*»  ^f*"** 
enabled  him  to  run,  though 
not  to  soar.  When  he  attempted  the 
highest  flights,  he  became  ridiculous  ; 
but  while  he  remained  in  a  lower  region, 
he  outstripped  all  competitors. 

All  his  natural,  and  all  his  acquired 
powers,  fitted  him  to  found  a  good  critical 
school  of  poetry.  Indeed  he  carried  his 
reforms  too  far  for  his  age.    After  hiii 
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death,  oar  literatare  retrograded ;  and  a 
century  was  necessary  to  bring  it  back 
t9  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  The 
general  sonndness  and  healthfuhieaa  of 
his  mental  constitution,  his  information 
of  Tast  Buperficiea,  though  of  small 
Tolnme,  his  wit  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  most  disftingoished  followers  of 

Donne,     his     eloqnenoe, 
touSStaS?   I!~"'     d«liberato,     and 

commanding,  could  not 
«aye  him  from  disgraceful  failure  as  a 
rival  of  Shakspeare,  but  raised  him  far 
aboye  the  level  of  Boileau.  His  command 
of  language. was  immense.  With  him 
died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  diction 
of  England,— the  art  of  producing  rich 
effects  by  familiar  words.  In  the  follow* 
ing  century,  it  was  as  completely  lost  as 
the  Gothic  method  of  painting  glass,  and 
was  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  laborions 
and  tesselated  imitations  of  Mason  and 
Gray,  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the 
first  writer  under  whose  skilful  manage- 
meat  the  scientific  Tocabulary  fell  into 
natural  and  pleasing  Terse.  In  this 
department,  he  succeeded  as  completely 
as  his  contemporary  Gibbons  succeeded 
in  the  similar  enterprize  of  earring  the 
most  delicate  flowers  from  heart  of  oak. 
The  toughest  and  most  knotty  parts  of 
language  became  ductile  at  his  touch. 
fits  rersification  in  the  same  manner, 
-while  it  gave  the  first  model  of  that  neat- 
ness and  precision  which  the  following 
generation  esteemed  so  highly,  exhibited, 
at  the  same  time,  the  last  examples  of 
Dobleaess,  freedom,  variety  of  pause  and 
cadence.  His  tragedies  in  rhyme,  how- 
ever worthless  in  themselves,  had  at 
least  served  the  purpose  of  nonsense 
frerses  i  they  had  taught  him  all  the  arts 
of  melody  which  the  heroic  oonplet 
admits.  For  bombast,  his  prevailing 
vice,  his  new  subjects  gave  little  oppor- 
tunity ;  his  better  taste  gradtxally  dis- 
carded it. 

He  possessed,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  the  power  of  reascm- 

ing  in  verse;  and  this 
^ascS^.     power  was  now  peculiarly 

nsefoltohim.  His  logic 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  sounds  On 
points  of  oritidsm,  he  always  reasons 
ingeniously ;  and,  when  he  is  disposed  to 
be  honest,  correctly.  But  the  theologioal 
and  political  questions  which  be  tinder- 
took  to  treat  in  verse  were  preeiaely 
those  which  he  understood  least.  His 
arguments,  therefore,  are  often  worthless. 
Bat  the  manner  in  which  they  are  stated 


is  beyond  all  praise.  The  style  is  trans- 
parent. The  topics  follow  each  other  in 
the  happiest  order.  The  objections  are 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
whole  fire  of  the  reply  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them.  The  circumlocutions 
which  are  substituted  for  technical 
phrases,  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact.  The 
illustrations  at  once  adorn  and  elucidate 
the  reasoning.  The  sparkling  epigrams 
of  Ck>wley,  and  the  simple  garrulity  of 
the  burlesque  poets  of  Italy,  are  alter* 
nately  employed,  in  the  happiest  mannefi 
to  give  effect  to  what  is  obvious,  or  clear- 
ness to  what  is  obscure. 

His  literary  creed  was  catholic,  even 
to  latitudinariaaism ;  not  from  any  want 
of  acuteness,  but  from  a  disposition  to 
be  easily  satisfied.  He  was  quick  to 
discern  the  smallest  glimpse  of  merit; 
he  was  indulgent  even  to  gross  im- 
proprieties, when  accompanied  by  any 
redeeming  talent.  When  he  said  a 
severe  thing,  it  was  to  serve  a  tempoiaiy 
purpose,— to  support  an  argument,  or  to 
tease  a  rival.  Never  was  so  able  a 
critic  so  free  from  fastidiousness.  He 
loved  the  old  poets,  especially  Shak- 
spearOif  He  admired  the  ingenuity  which 
Donne  and  Cowley  had  so  wildly  abused. 
He  did  justice,  amidst  the  general  silence^ 
to  the  memory  of  Milton.  He  praised  to 
the  skies  the  schoolboy  lines  of  Addison. 
Always  looking  on  the  fair  side  of  eve^ 
object,  he  admired  extravagance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  invention  which  he  supposed 
it  to  indicate ;  he  excused  affectation  ia 
favour  of  wit ;  he  tolerated  even  tameneai^ 
lor  the  sake  of  the  oorrectness  which  was 
its  concomitant. 

It  was  probably  to  this  turn  of  mind, 
rather  than  to  the  more  disgraceful  causes 
which  Johnson  has  assigned,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  exaggeration  which  dis- 
figures the  panegyrics  of  Dryden.  No 
writer,  it  must  be  owned,  has  carried  the 
flattery  of  dedication  to  a 
greater  length.  But  this  JSdSStta^ 
was  not,wesuspect,merely 
interested  servility :  it  was  the  overflow- 
ing of  a  mind  singularly  disposed  to 
admiration, — of  a  mind  which  diminished 
vices,  and  magnified  virtues  and  obliga- 
tions. The  most  adulatory  of  his  addressee 
is  that  in  which  he  dedicates  the  State  of 
Innocence  to  Mary  of  Modena.  Johnson 
thinks  it  strange  that  any  man  should  use 
such  language,  without  seH-detesta&on. 
But  he  has  not  remarked,  that  to  the 
very  same  work  is  prefixed  an  euloglua 
on  Milton,  which  ccrteialy  could  not  have 
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Ibeen  acceptable  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Manj  years  later,  when 
Whig  principles  were  in  a  great  measure 
triumphant,  Spratt  refused  to  admit  a 
momument  of  John  Philips  into  West* 
minster  Abbey — ^because,  in  the  Epitaph, 
the  name  of  Milton  incidentally  occurred. 
The  walls  of  his  church,  he  declared, 
should  not  be  polluted  by  the  name  of  a 
zepublican !  Dryden  was  attached,  both 
by  principle  and  interest,  to  the  Court. 
But  nothing  could  deaden  his  sensibility 
to  excellence.  We  are  unwilling  to 
accuse  him  seyerely,  because  the  same 
disposition,  which  prompted  him  to  pay 
so  generous  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
poet  whom  his  patrons  detested,  hurried 
him  into  extravagance  when  he  described 
a  princess,  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
dour of  her  beauty,  and  the  graciousness 
of  her  manners. 

This  is  an  amiable  temper ;  but  it  is 
not  the  temper  of  great  men.  Where 
there  is  deration  of  character,  there  will 
be  fastidiousness.  It  is  only  in  novels 
and  on  tombstones  that  we  meet  with 
people  who  are  indulgent  to  the  faults  of 
others,  and  unmerciful  to  their  own ;  and 
Dryden,  at  all  events,  was  not  'One  of 
these  paragons.  His  charity  was  ex- 
tended most  liberally  to  others,  but  it 
certainly  began  at  home.  In  taste  he 
was  by  no  means  deficient.  His  critical 
works  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior 
to  any  which  had,  till 
'  then,  appeared  in  England. 
They  were  generally  intended  as  apologies 
for  his  own  poems,  rather  than  as  exposi- 
tions of  general  principles ;  he,  therefore, 
often  attempts  to  deceive  the  reader  by 
sophistry,  which  could  scarcely  have 
deceived  himself.  His  dicta  are  the  dicta 
not  of  a  judge,  but  of  an  advocate  j— often 
xA  an  advocate  in  an  unsound  causes  Yet, 
in  the  very  act  of  misrepresenting  the 
laws  of  composition,  he  shows  how  well 
he  understands  them.  But  he  was  per- 
petually acting  against  his  better  know- 
ledge. His  sins  were  sins  against  Ught. 
He  trusted  that  what  was  bad  would  be 
pardoned  for  the  sake  of  what  Was  good. 
What  was  good,  he  took  no  pains  to  make 
better.  He  was  not,  like  most  persons 
who  rise  to  eminence,  dissatisfied  even 
with  his  best  productions.  He  had  set  up 
no  unattainable  standard  of  perfection, 
the  contemplation  of  which  might  at  once 
improve  and  mortify  him.  His  path  was 
not  attended  by  an  unapproachable  mirage 
of  excellence,  for  ever  receding,  and  for 
ever  pursued.    He  was  not  disgusted  by 
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the  negligence  of  others,  and  he  extended 
the  same  toleration  to  himself.  His  mind 
was  of  a  slovenly  character, — fond  of 
splendour,  but  indifferent  to  neatness. 
Hence  most  of  his  writings  exhibit  the 
sluttish  magnificence  of  a  Bussian  noble, 
all  vermin  and  diamonds,  dirty  linen  and 
inestimable  sables.  Those  faults  which 
spring  from  affectation,  time  and  thought 
In  a  great  measure  remored  from  his 
poems.  Bat  his  carelessness  he  retained 
to  the  last  If  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  less  frequently  went  wrong  from 
negligence,  it  was  only  because  long 
habits  of  composition  rendered  it  more 
easy,  to  go  right.  In  his  best  pieces,  we 
find  false  rhymes, — ^triplets,  in  which  the 
third  line  appears  to  be  a  mere  intruder^ 
and,  while  it  breaks  the  music,  adds 
nothing  to  the  meaning,-^gigantic  Alex* 
andrines  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  syllables, 
and  truncated  verses  for  which  he  never 
troubled  himself  to  find  a  termination  or 
a  partner. 

Such  are  the  beauties  and  the  faults 
which  may  be  found  in  profusion  through- 
out the  later  works  of  Dryden.  A  more 
just  and  complete  estimate  of  his  natural 
and  acquired  powers,— of  the  merits  of 
his  style  and  of  its  blemishes,  may  be 
formed  from  the  Hind  and  Panther,  than 
from  any  of  his  other  writings.  As  a 
didactic  poem,  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
Belig^o  Laici.  The  satirical  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  character  of  Bamet,  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  best  passages  in 
Absalom  and  AchitopheL  There  are, 
moreover,  occasional  touches  of  a  tender- 
ness which  affects  us  more,  because  it  is 
decent^  rational,  and  manly,  and  reminds, 
us  of  the  best  scenes  in  his  tragediesL 
His  vereification  sinks  and  swells  in  happy 
unison  with  the  subject ;  and  his  wealth 
of  language  seems  to  be  unlimited.  Yet, 
the  carelessness  with  which  he  has  oo&<- 
Btructed  his  plot,  and  the 
innumerable  inconsUten-  ^dto^ST- 
cles  into  which  he  is  every  tenoies. 
moment  falling,  detract 
much  from  the  pleasure  which  such  vari- 
ous excellence  affords. 

In  Absalom  and  Achitophel  he  hit  upon 
a  new  and  rich  vein,  which  he  worked 
with  signal  success.  The  ancient  satirists 
were  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. They  were  compelled  to  abstain 
•from  political  topics,  and  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  frailties  of  private  life. 
They  might,  indeed,  sometimes  venture 
to  take  liberties  with  public  men, 

Quorum  Flsminift  tegitaeir  nis  atque  Latina.  * 
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Thus  Javenal  immortalized  the  obseqnioos 
senators  who  met  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  memorable  turbot.  His  fourth  satire 
frequentlj  reminds  us  of  the  g^at  poli- 
tical poem  of  Dryden ;  but  it  was  not 
written  till  Domitian  had 
u^slB.  *alleD>  and  it  wants  some- 
thing of  the  peculiar 
flarour,  which  belongs  to  contemporary 
invective  alone.  His  anger  has  stood  so 
long,  that,  though  the  body  is  not  im* 
paired,  the  effervescence,  the  first  cream 
is  gone.  Boileau  lay  nnder  similar  re- 
straints ;  and  if  he  had  been  free  from  all 
restraint,  would  hayb  been  no  match  for 
our  coimtryman. 

The  advantages  which  Dryden  derived 
from  the  nature  of  his  subject  he  improved 
to  the  very  utmost.  His  manner  is 
almost  perfect.  The  style  of  Horace  and 
Boileau  is  fit  only  for  light  subjects.  The 
Frenchman  did  indeed  attempt  to  turn 
the  theological  reasonings  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters  into  verse,  but  with  very 
indifferent  success.  The  glitter  of  Pope 
is  cold.  The  ardour  of  Persius  is  with- 
out brilliancy.  Magnificent  versification 
and  ingenious  combinations  rarely  har- 
monize with  the  expression  of  deep  feel- 
ing.    In     Juvenal     and 

Dryden.  sparkle  and  the  heat  to- 
gether. Those  great  satir- 
ists succeeded  in  communicating  the 
fervour  of  their  feelings  to  materials  the 
most  incombustible,  and  kindled  the 
whole  mass  into  a  blaze,  at  once  dazzling 
and  destructive.  We  cannot  indeed, 
think,  without  regret,  of  the  part  which 
so  eminent  a  writer  as  Dryden  took  in 
the  disputes  of  that  period.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  madnesss  and  wickedness  on 
both  sides.  But  there  was  liberty  on  the 
one,  and  despotism  on  the  other.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  will  not  dwell. 
At  Talavera  the  English  and  French 
troops  for  a  moment  suspended  their  con- 
flict, to  drink  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
between  them.  The  shells  were  passed 
«cro8s  from  enemy  to  enemy  without 
apprehension  or  molestation.  We,  in  the 
«ame  manner,  would  rather  assist  our 
political  adversaries  to  drink  with  us  of 
that  fountain  of  intellectual  pleasure, 
-which  should  be  the  common  refreshment 
of  both  parties,  than  disturb  and  pollute 
it  with  the  havoc  of  unseasonable  hos- 
tilities. 

ICacflecnoe  is  inferior  to  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  only  in  the  subject.  In  the 
eacecntion  it  is  even  superior.    But  the 


greatest  work  of  Dryden  was  the  last, 
the  Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia's  Day.  It  is 
the  masterpiece  of  the  second  class  of 
poetry,  and  ranks  but  just  below  the 
great  models  of  the  first.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  Pedasus  of  Achilles — 

6s,  ffOi  tfnfrbc  CMV  tTey  iinroir  aBavdroin, 

By   comparing    it    with   the    impotent 
ravings    of    the    heroic    tragedie3,    we 
may  measure  the  progress 
which  the  mind  of  Dryden  nSnIiJ?  Slw 
had  made.  He  had  learned  '  ^"^^ 

to  avoid  a  too  audacious  competition  with 
higher  natures,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
the  verge  of  bombast  or  nonsense,  to 
venture  on  no  expression  which  did  not 
convey  a  distinct  idea  to  his  own  mind. 
There  is  none  of  that  ^darkness  visible** 
of  style  which  he  had  formerly  affected, 
and  in  which  the  greatest  poets  only  can 
succeed.  Everything  is  definite,  signifi* 
cant,  and  picturesque.  His  early  writ- 
ings resembled  the  gigantic  works  of 
those  Chinese  gardeners  who  attempt  to 
rival  nature  herself,  to  form  cataracts  of 
terrific  height  and  sound,  to  raise  pre- 
cipitous ridges  of  mountains,  and  to 
imitate  in  artificial  plantations  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  gloom  of  some  primeval 
forest.  This  manner  he  abandoned ;  nor 
did  he  ever  adopt  the  Dutch  taste  which 
Pope  affected,  the  trim  parterres,  and  the 
rectangular  walks.  He  rather  resembled 
our  Eents  and  Browns,  who,  imitating 
the  great  features  of  landscape  without 
emulating  them,  constdting  the  genius  of 
the  place,  assisting  nature  and  carefully 
disguising  their  art,  produced,  not  » 
Chamouni  or  a  Niagara,  but  a  Stowe,  or 
a  Hagley. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  regret 
that  Dryden  did  not  accomplish  his 
purpose  of  writing  an  epic  poem.  It 
certainly  would  not  have  been  a  work  of 
the  hi^est  rank.  It  would  not  have 
rivalled  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  or  the 
Paradise  Lost ;  but  it  would  have  been 
superior  to  the  productions  of  ApoUonius 
Lucan,  or  Statins,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered.  It  would  probablj 
have  been  a  vigorous  narrative,  animated 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
romances,  enriched  with  much  splendid 
description,  and  interspersed  with  fino 
declamations  and  disquisitions.  The 
danger  of  Dryden  would  have  been  from 
aiming  too  high ;  from  dwelling  too  much, 
for  example,  on  his  angels  of  Iringdoms, 
and  attempting  a  competition  with  that 
great  writer,  who  in  his  own  time  had 
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so  incomparably  Bucceeded  in  repre* 
■exiting  to  us  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
another  world.  To  Milton, 
Dj^dcnf  ^^^  *°  Milton  alone,  be- 
longed the  secrets  of  the 
great  deep,  the  beach  of  sulphur,  tlm 
ocean  of  fire,  the  palaces  of  the  fallen 
dominations,  glimmering  through  the 
crerlasting  shade,  the  silent  wilderness 
of  Terdure  and  fragance  where  armed 
angels  kept  watch  over  the  sleep  of  the 
first  loTcrs,  the  portico  of  diamond,  the 
iea  of  jasper,  the  sapphire  payement  em- 
purpled with  celestial  roses,  and  the 
infinite  ranks  of  the  Cherubim,  blazing 
with  adamant  and  gold.  The  council,  the 
tournament,  the  procession,  the  crowded 
cathedral,  the  camp,  the  guardroom,  the 
chase,  were  the  proper  scenes  for  Dryden. 


Talents  and 
judgment. 


But  we  have  not  space  to  pass  id 
review  all  the  works  which  Drydes 
wrote.  We,  therefore,  will  not  speculate 
longer  on  those  which  he  might  possibly 
have  written.  He  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  a  man  possessed 
of  splendid  talents,  which 
he  often  abused,  and  of  a 
sound  judgment,  the 
admonitions  of  which  be  often  neglected ; 
a  man  who  succeeded  only  in  an  inferior 
department  of  his  art,  but  who,  in  that 
department,  succeeded  pre-eminently ; 
and  who,  with  a  more  independent  spirit, 
a  more  anxious  desire  of  excellence,  and 
more  respect  for  himself,  would,  in  his 
own  walk,  have  attained  to  absolute 
perfection. 


HISTORY. 


(Edinbukgh  Review,  May,  1828.) 

The  Romance  of  History.     England,     By  Henry  Neele. 
Londop,  1828. 


To  write  Hijstory  respectably — ^that  ist 
to  abbreriate  dispatches,  a&d  make  ex- 
tracts from  speeches,  to  intersperse  in 
due  proportion  epithets  of  praise  and 
abhorrence,  to  draw  up  antithetical 
characters  of  great  men,  setting  forth 
how  many  contradictory  rirtaes  and 
▼ices  they  united,  and  abounding  in 
toiiki  and  wUhouts;  all  this  is  very  easy. 
Bnt  to  be  a  really  great  historian  is 
perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectaal  distinc- 
tions. Many  scientific  works  are,  in 
their  kind,  absolutely  perfect.  There 
are  poems  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  designate  as  faultless,  or  as  disfigured 
only  by  blemishes  which  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  general  blaze  of  excellence.  There 
are  speeches,  some  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes particularly,  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  alter  a  word  without 
altering  it  for  the  worse.  But  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  History  which 
approaches  to  our  notion  of  what  a  history 
ought    to    be — ^with    no 

^t^S*£T  ^^^^  "^^"^^  ^^   "ot 
widely  depart,  either  on 

the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  from  the 

exact  line. 

The  cause  may  easily  be  assigned. 
This  province  of  Uteratuxe  is  a  debatable 
land.  It  lies  on  the  confines  of  two 
distinct  territories.  It  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  hostile  powers ;  and, 
like  other  districts  similarly  situated,  it 
is  ill-defined,  ill-cultivated,  and  ill-regu- 
lated. Instead  of  being  equally  shared 
between  its  two  rulers,  the  Boason  and 
the  Imagination,  it  falls  alternately  under 
the  sole  and  absolute  dominion  of  each. 
It  is  sometimes  fiction.  It  is  sometimes 
theory. 

History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples.  Unhappily  what 
the  philosophy  gains  in  soundness  and 
depth,  the  examples   generally  lose  in 


vividness.  A  perfect  historian  must 
possess  an  imagination  sufiiciently  power- 
ful to  make  his  narrative 
affectingandpicturei^ue.  ,titfl«u"'.". 
Yet  he  must  control  it 
so  absolutely  as  to  content  himself 
with  the  materials  which  he  finds,  and  to 
refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by 
additions  of  his  own.  He  must  be  a 
profound  and  ingenious  reasoner.  Yet 
he  must  possess  sufficient  self-command 
to  abstain  from  casting  his  facts  in  the 
mould  of  his  hypothesis.  Those  who 
can  justly  estimate  these  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  every  writer  should  have 
failed,  either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the 
speculative  department  of  history. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
though  subject  to  considerable  qualifica- 
tions and  exceptions,  that  history  begins 
in  Novel  and  ends  in  Essay.    Of   the 

romantic  historians  Hero-     ._      .  . 
J  ^      ...  ,.    ^       ,     Herodotus, 

dotus  IS  the  earliest  and 

the  best.  His  animation,  his  simple- 
hearted  tenderness,  his  wonderful  talent 
for  description  and  dialogue,  and  the  pure 
sweet  fiow  of  his  language,  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  narrators.  He  reminde 
us  of  a  delightful  chUd.  There  is  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  affectation  in  his 
awkwardness,  a  malice  in  his  innocence, 
an  intelligence  in  his  nonsense,  an 
insinuating  eloquence  in  his  lisp.  Wo 
know  of  no  writer  who  makes  such 
interest  for  himself  and  his  book  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader.  At  the  distance  of 
thiee-and-twenty  centuries,  we  feel  for 
him  the  same  sort  of  pitying  fondness 
which  Fontaine  and  Gay  are  said  to  have 
inspired  in  society.  He  has  written  an 
incomparable  book.  He  has  written 
something  better  perhaps  than  the  best 
history ;  but  he  has  not  written  a  good 
history ;  he  is,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
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chapter,  an  inventor.  We  do  not  hero 
refer  merely  to  those  gross  fictions  with 
which  he  has  been  reproached  by  the 
critics  of  later  times.  We  speak  of  that 
colooring  which  is  equally  diffused  over 
his  whole  narrative,  and  which  per- 
petually leaves  the  most  sagacious  reader 
in  doubt  what  to  reject  and  what  to 
receive.  The  most  authentic  parts  of  his 
work  bear  the  same  relation  to  his 
wildest  legends,  which  Henry  the  Fifth 
bears  to  the  Tempest.  There  was  an 
expedition  undertaken  by  Xerxes  against 
Greece;  and  there  was  an  invasion  of 
France.  There  was  a  battle  at  Platea  ; 
and  there  was  a  battle  at  Agincourt. 
Cambridge  and  Exeter,  the  Constable  and 
the  Dauphin,  were  persons  as  real  as 
Demaratus  and  Pausanias.  The  harangue 
of  the  Archbishop  on  the  Salic  Law  and 
the  Book  of  Numbers  differs  much  less 
from  the  orations  which  have  in  all  ages 
proceeded  from  the  Bight  Reverend  bench, 
than  the  speeches  of  Mardonius  and 
Artabanns  from  those  which  were  de- 
livered at  the  Council-board  of  Busa. 
Shakspeare  gives  us  enumerations  of 
armies,  and  returns  of  killed  and  wounded, 
which  are  not,  we  suspect,  much  less 
accurate  than  those  of  Herodotus.  There 
are  passages  in  Herodotus  nearly  as  long 
as  acts  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  every- 
thing is  told  dramatically,  and  in  which 
the  narrative  serves  only  the  purpose  of 
istagc-directions.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt, 
that  the  substance  of  some  real  con- 
versations may  have  been  reported  to  the 
historian.  Bat  events  which,  if  they 
ever  happened,  happened  in  ages  and 
nations  so  remote  that  the  particulars 
could  never  have  been  known  to  him,  are 
related  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of 
detail.  We  have  all  that  Candanles  said 
to  Gyges,  and  all  that  passed  between 
Astyages  and  Harpagus.  We  are,  there- 
fore, unable  to  judge  whether,  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  transactions 
respecting  which  he  might  possibly  have 
been  well  informed,  we  can  trust  to 
tinything  beyond  the  naked  outline ; 
whether,  for  example,  the  answer  of 
Gelon  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy,  or  the  expressions  which 
passed  between  Aristides  and  Themis- 
toclcs  at  their  famous  interview,  has  been 
correctly  transmitted  to  us.  The  great 
events  are,  no  doubt,  faithfully  related. 
So,  probably,  arc  many  of  the  slighter 
circumstances;  but  which  of  them  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  fictions 
arc  so  much  like  the  facts,  and  the  facts 


so  much  like  the  fictions,  that,  with 
respect  to  many  most  interesting  parti- 
culars, our  belief  is  neither  given  nor 
withheld,  but  remains  in  an  uneasy  and 
interminable  state  of  abeyance.  We 
know  that  there  is  truth,  but  we  cannot 
exactly  decide  where  it  lies. 

The  faults  of  Herodotus  are  the  faults 
of  a  simple  and  imaginative  mind.  Chil- 
dren and  servants  are  remarkably  Hero- 
dotean  in  their  style  of  narration.  They 
tell  everything  dramati- 
cally.  Their  OTy#  Am  and  ^SaSon. 
tays  thea  are  proverbial 
Every  person  who  has  had  to  settle  their 
disputes  knows  that,  even  when  they 
have  no  intention  to  deceive,  their 
reports  of  conversation  always  require  to 
be  carefully  sifted.  If  an  educated  man 
were  giving  an  account  of  the  late  change 
of  administration,  he  would  say—"  Lord 
Gk>derich  resigned;  and  the  King,  in 
consequence,  sent  for  the  Bake  of 
Wellington."  A  porter  tells  the  story  as 
if  he  iiad  been  hid  behind  the  curtains  of 
the  royal  bed  at  Windsor:  "So  Lord 
Goderich  says,  'I  cannot  manage  this 
business;  I  must  go  out.'  So  the  King 
says,— says  he,  *  Well,  then,  I  must  send 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington— that's  all.' " 
This  is  in  the  very  manner  of  the  father 
of  history. 

Herodotus  wrote  as  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  write.  He  wrote  for  a  nation 
susceptible,  curious,  lively,  insatiably 
desirous  of  novelty  and  excitement ;  for 
a  nation  in  which  the  fine  arts  had 
attained  their  highest  excellence,  but  in 
which  philosophy  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
His  countrymen  had  but  recently  begun 
to  cultivate  prose  composition.  Public 
transactions  had  generally  been  recorded 
in  verse.  The  first  historians  might, 
therefore,  indulge  without  fear  of  censure, 
in  the  licence  allowed  to  their  prede- 
ces.sors  the  bards.  Books  were  few.  The 
events  of  former  times  were  learned  from 
tradition  and  from  popular 
ballads  J  the  manners  of  ^  bJfuads." 
foreign  countries  from  the 
reports  of  travellers.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  mystery  which  overhangs  what 
is  distant,  either  in  space  or  time,  fre- 
quently prevents  us  from  censuring  as 
unnatural  what  we  perceive  to  be  im- 
possible. We  stare  at  a  dragoon,  who  has 
killed  throe  French  cuirassiere,  as  a 
prodigy ;  yet  we  read,  without  the  least 
disgtuit,  how  Godfrey  slew  lits  thousands, 
and  Rinaldo  his  ten  thousands.  Within 
the  last  hundred   year?,   stories   about 
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Ghiaa  and  Bantam,  which  ought  not  to 
have  impoaed  on  an  old  nurse,  were 
gravely  laid  down  as  foundations  of 
political  theories  by  eminent  philosophers. 
What  the  time  of  the  Crusades  is  to  us, 
the  generation  of  Croesus  and  Solon  was 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Babylon  was  to  them  what  Pekin  was  to 
the  French  Academicians  of  the  last 
century. 

For  such  a  people  was  the  book  of 
Herodotus  composed ;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  to  a  report,  not  sanctioned  indeed 
by  writers  of  high  authority,  but  in  itself 
not  improbable,  it  was  composed  not  to 
be  read,  but  to  be  heard.  It  was  not  to 
the  slow  circulation  of  a  few  copies, 
which  the  rich  only  could  possess,  that 
the  aspiring  author  looked  for  his  reward* 
The  great  Olympian  f estlTsl,— the  solem- 
nity which  collected  multitudes,  proud 
of  the  Grecian  name,  from  the  wildest 
mountains  of  Doris,  and  the  remotest 
colonies  of  Italy  and  Libya,^wM  to  wit- 
ness his  triumph.  The  interest  of  the 
narratiye,  and. the  beauty  of  the  style, 
were  aided  by  the  impos- 

r^tt^  ^^  ««««'  o'  recitation, 
— ^by  the  splendour  of  the 
spectacle,— by  the  powerful  influence  of 
sympathy.  A  critic,  who  could  have 
asked  for  authorities  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  scene,  must  hare  been  of  a  cold  and 
sceptical  natnre ;  and  few  such  critics 
were  there.  As  was  the  historian,  such 
were  the  auditors, — inquisitive,  credulous, 
easily  moved  by  religious  awe  or  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  They  were  the  very  men 
to  hear  with  delight  of  strange  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  trees,— of  dwarfs,  and 
giants,  and  cannibals^— of  gods,  whose 
very  names  it  was  impiety  to  utter,— of 
ancient  dynasties,  which  had  left  behind 
th^m  monuments  surpassing  all  the  works 
of  later  times,— of  towns  like  provinces, 
—of  rivers  like  seas,-^f  stupendous 
walls,  and  temples,  and  pyramids,— of 
the  rites  which  the  Magi  performed  at 
day-break  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
— of  the  secrets  inscribed  on  the  eternal 
obelisks  of  Memphis.  With  equal  delight 
they  would  have  listened  to  the  graceful 
romances  of  their  own  country.  They 
now  heard  of  the  exact  accomplishment 
of  obscure  predictions,  of  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  over  which  the  justipe  of 
heaven  had  seemed  to  slumber,— of 
dreams,  omens,  warnings  from  the  dead, 
—-of  princesses,  for  whom  noble  suitors 
contended  in  every  generous  exercise  of 
strength  and  skill,— of  infants,  strangely 


preserved  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin, 
to  fulfil  high  destinies. 

As  the  narrative  approached  their 
own  times,  the  interest 
became  still  more  absorb-  ^*,S2?iti?e^* 
ing.  The  chronicler  had 
now  to  tell  the  story  of  that  great  con- 
flict, from  which  Europe  dates  its  intel- 
lectual and  political  supremacy, — a  story 
which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is 
the  most  marvellous  and  the  most  touch- 
ing in  the  annals  of  the  human  racef—a 
story  abounding  with  all  that  is  wild  and 
wonderful,  with  all  that  is  pathetic  and 
animating ;  with  the  gigantic  caprices  of 
infinite  wealth  and  despotic  power, — with 
the  mighter  miracles  of  wisdom,  of 
virtue,  and  of  courage.  He  told  them  of 
rivers  dried  up  in  a  day,— of  provinces 
famished  for  a  meal,— of  a  passage  for 
ships  hewn  through  the  mountaios,— of 
a  road  for  armies  spread  upon  the  waves, 
— K>f  monarchies  and  commonwealths 
swept  away,— of  anxiety,  of  terror,  of 
confusion,  of  despair !— and  then  of  proud 
and  stubborn  hearts  tried  in  that  extre- 
mity of  evil,  and  not  found  wanting, — 
of  resistance  long  maintained  against 
desperate  odds,— of  lives  dearly  sold, 
when  resistance  could  be  maintained  no 
more,— of  signal  deliverance,  and  of  un- 
sparing -revenge.  Whatever  gave  a 
stronger  air  of  reality  to  a  narrative  so 
well  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions, 
and  to  flatter  national  pride,  was  certain 
to  be  favourably  received. 

Between  the  time  at  which  Herodotus 
is  said  to  have  composed  his  history,  and 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  about 
forty  years  elapsed,— forty  years,  crowded 
with  great  military  and  politicsil  events. 
The  circumstances  of  that  period  pro- 
duced a  great  efllect  on  the  Grecian 
character ;  and  nowhere  was  this  effect 
so  remarkable  as  in  the  illustrious 
democracy  of  Athens,  An  Athenian,  in- 
deed, even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
would  scarcely  have  written  a  book  so 
romantic  and  garrulous  as  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. As  civilization 
advanced,  the  citUens  of  ^^^^^, 
that  famous  republic  be- 
came still  less  visionary,  and  stiU  less 
simple-hearted.  They  aspired  to  know, 
where  there  ancestors  bad  been  content 
to  doubt;  they  began  to  doubt,  where 
their  ancestors  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  believe.  Aristophanes  is  fond  of 
alluding  to  this  change  in  the  temper  of 
his  countrymen.  The  father  and  son,  in 
the  Clouds,  are  evidently  represenUtives 
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of  the  generations  to  which  they  respect- 
ively belonged.  Nothing  more  clearly 
iUoBtrates  the  nature  of  this  moral  reTola- 
tion  than  the  change  irhich  passed  npon 
tragedy.  The  wild  sublimity  of  .SIschylus 
became  the  scoff  of  every  young  Phidip- 
pides.  Lectures  on  abstruse  points  of 
philosophy,  the  fine  distinctions  of  casu- 
istry, and  the  dazzling  fence  of  rhetoric, 
were  substitnted  for  poetry.  The  lan- 
guage lost  something  of  that  infantine 
sweetness  which  had  characterized  it.  It 
became  less  like  the  ancient  Tuscan,  and 
more  like  modem  French. 

The  fashionable  logic  of  the  Greeks 
was,  indeed,  far  from  strict  Logic  never 
can  be  strict  where  books  are  scarce,  and 
where  information  ia  conveyed  orally. 
We  are  all  aware  how  frequently  fallacies, 
which,  when  set  down  on  paper,  are  at 
once  detected,  pass  for  unanswerable 
arguments  when  dexterously  and  volubly 
urged  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  or  in 
private  conversation.  The  reason  is 
evident.  We  cannot  inspect  them  closely 
enough  to  perceive  their  inaccuracy. 
We  cannot  readily  compare  them  with 
each  other.  We  lose  sight  of  one  part  of 
the  subject  before  another,  which  ought 
to  be  received  in  connection  with  it,  comes 
before  us ;  and  as  there  is  no  immutable 
record  of  what  has  been  admitted,  and  of 
what  has  been  denied,  direct  contradic- 
tions pass  muster  with  little  difElculty. 
Almost  all  the  education 

^*l?cSeS.**'  ®*  *  ^^^^  consisted  in 
talking  and  listening.  His 
opinions  on  government  were  picked  up 
in  the  debates  of  the  assembly.  If  he 
wished  to  study  metaphysics,  instead  of 
shutting  himself  up  with  a  book,  he 
walked  down  to  the  market-place  to 
look  for  a  sophist.  So  completely  were 
men  formed  to  these  habits,  that  even 
writing  acquired  a  conversational  air. 
The  philosophers  adopted  the  form  of 
dialogue,  as  the  most  natural  mode  of 
communicating  knowledge.  Their  reason- 
ings have  the  merits  and  the  defects 
which  belong  to  that  species  of  com- 
position ;  and  are  characterized  rather  by 
quickness  and  subtilty,  than  by  depth 
and  precision.  Truth  is  exhibited  in 
parts,  and  by  glimpses.  Innumerablo 
clever  hints  aro  given ;  but  no  sound  and 
durable  system  is  erected.  The  nrffU" 
mentvm  ad  hominem,  a  kind  of  argument 
most  eiBcacious  in  debate,  but  utterly 
useless  for  the  investigation  of  general 
principles,  is  among  their  favourite 
resources.    Hence,  though  nothing  can 


be  more  admirable  than  the  skill  which 
Socrates  displays  in  the  conversation 
which  Plato  has  reported  or  invented, 
his  victories,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to 
us  unprofitable.  A.  trophy  is  set  up; 
but  no  new  province  is  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  human  mind. 

Still,  wh^e  thousands  of  keen  and  ready 
intellects  were  constantly  employed  in 
speculating  on  the  qualities  of  actions,  and 
on  the  principles  of  government,  it  was 
impossible  that  history  should  retain  its 
old  character.  It  became  less  gossiping 
and  less  picturesque;  but  much  more 
accurate,  and  somewhat  more  scientific. 

The  history  of  Thucydides  differs  from 
that  of  Herodotus  as  a  portrait  differs  from 
the  representation  of  an  imaginary  scene  ; 
as  the  Burke  or  Fox  of  Beynolds  differs 
from  his  Ugolino  or  his  Beaufort.  In  the 
former  case,  the  archetype  is  given  :  in 
the  latter,  it  is  created.  The  faculties 
which  are  required  for  the  latter  purpose 
are  of  a  higher  and  rarer  order  than  those 
which  suffice  for  the  former,  and  indeed 
necessarily  comprize  them.  He  who  is 
able  to  paint  what  he  sees 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  ^'SSStofr*** 
will  surely  be  able  to  paint 
wiiat  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  body. 
He  who  can  invent  a  story,  and  tell  it 
well,  will  also  be  able  to  teU,  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  a  story  which  he  has  not 
invented.  If,  in  practice,  some  of  the  best 
writers  of  fiction  have  been  among  the 
worst  writers  of  history,  it  has  been  be- 
cause one  of  their  talents  had  merged  in 
another  so  completely,  that  it  could  not 
be  severed ;  because,  having  long  been 
habituated  to  invent  and  narrate  at  the 
same  time,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
narrate  without  inventing. 

Some  capricious  and  discontented  artists 
have  affected  to  consider  portrait-painting 
as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.    Some 
critics  have  spoken  in  the  same  contemp- 
tuous manner  of  history. 
Johnson   puts    the    case    -^^^^^ 
thus :    The  historian  tells 
either  what  is  false  or  what  is  true.    In 
the  former  case  he  is  no  historian.    In  the 
latter,  he  has  no  opportunity  for  display* 
ing  his  abilities.    For  truth  is  one  ;  and 
all  who  tell  the  truth  must  tell  it  alike. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  elude  both  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma.    We  will  recur  to  the 
analogous  art  of  portrait- 
painting.    Any  man  with      ^jSSlg. 
eyes  and  hands  may  be 
taught  to  take  a  likeness.    The  process, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  is  mereb'  mechanical. 
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If  this  were  all,  a  man  of  talents  might 
jti3tlj  despise  the  occapation.  Bat  we 
could  mention  portraits  which  are  resem- 
blances,~but  not  mere  resemblances ; 
faithful,— bnt  mnch  more  than  faithful ; 
portraits  which  condense  into  one  point 
of  time,  and  exhibit,  at  a  single  glance, 
the  whole  historj  of  turbid  and  eventful 
lives'-in  which  tiie  eye  seems  to  scrutinize 
us,  and  the  mouth  to  command  us — ^in 
which  the  brow  menaces,  and  the  lip 
almost  quivers  with  scorn— in  which  erery 
wrinkle  is  a  comment  on  some  important  . 
transaction.  The  account  which  Thucy 
dides  has  given  of  the  retreat  from  Syra- 
cuse, is,  amongnarratites,  what  Vandyke's 
Lord  Strafford  is  among  paintings. 

Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies  error :  truth 
is  one,  and  admits  of  no  degrees.  We 
answer,  that  this  principle  holds  good 
only  in  abstract  reasonings.  When  we 
talk  of  the  truth  of  imitation  in  the  fine 
arts,  we  mean  an  imperfect  and  a  gmdu- 
ated  truth.  No  picture  is  exactly  like  the 
original ;  nor  is  a  picture  good  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  like  the  on- 
"SaS?*  P""!-  WhenBirThomM 
Lawrence  paints  a  hand* 
some  peeress  he  does  not  contemplate  her 
through  a  powerful  microscope,  and  trans- 
fer to  the  canvas  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  and  all  the 
other  beauties  which  Gulliver  discovered 
in  ihe  Brobdingnagian  maids  of  honour. 
If  he  were  to  do  this,  the  effect  would  not 
merely  be  unpleasant,  but  unless  the  scale 
of  the  picture  were  proportionably  en- 
larged, would  be  absolutely  faUe,  And, 
after  all,  a  microscope  of  greater  power 
than  that  which  he  had  employed,  would 
convict  him  of  innumerable  omissions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  history.  Per- 
fectly and  absolutely  true  it  cannot  be : 
for  to  be  perfectly  and  absolutely  true,  it 
ought  to  record  all  the  slightest  particu- 
lars of  the  slightest  transactions — all  the 
things  done,  and  all  the  words  uttered, 
during  the  time  of  which  it  treats.  The 
omission  of  any  circumstance,  however 
insignificant,  would  be  a  defect.  If  his- 
tory were  written  thus,  the  Bodleian 
library  would  not  contain  the  occurrences 
of  a  week.  What  is  told  in  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  annals  bears  an  infi- 
nitely small  proportion  to  what  is  sup- 
pressed. The  difference  between  the 
copious  work  of  Clarendon,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  civil  wars  in  the  abridgment 
of  Goldsmith,  vanishes,  when  compared 
with  the  immense  mass  of  facts,  re8i>ect- 
Ing  which  both  are  equally  silent. 


No  picture,  then,  and  no  history,  can 
present  us  with  the  whole  truth:  but 
those  are  tiie  best  pictures  and  the  best 
histories  which  exhibit  such  parts  of  the 
truth  as  most  nearly  produce  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  He  who  is  deficient  in  the 
art  of  selection  may,  by  showing  nothing 
but  the  truth,  produce  aU  the  effect  of 
the  grossest  falsehood.  It  perpetually 
happens  that  one  writer  tells  less  truth 
than  another,  merely  because  he  tells 
more  truths.  I^theimita- j^^^^^^^^^ 
tive  arts  we  constantly  see 
this.  There  are  lines  in  the  human  faoe» 
and  objects  in  landscape,  which  stand  in 
such  relations  to  each  other,  that  they 
ought  either  to  be  all  introduced  into  a 
painting  together,  or  all  omitted  together. 
A  sketdi  into  which  none  of  them  enters 
may  be  excellent  |  but  if  some  are  given 
and  others  left  out,  though  there  are  more 
points  of  likeness,  there  is  less  likeness* 
An  outline  scrawled  with  a  pen,  which 
seizes  the  marked  features  of  a  counten^ 
ance,  wUl  give  a  much  stronger  idea  of  it 
than  a  bad  painting  in  oils.  Yet  the 
worst  painting  in  oils  that  ever  hung  at 
Somerset  House  resembles  the  original  in 
many  more  particulars.  A  bust  of  white 
marble  may  give  an  excellent  idea  of  a 
blooming  face.  Colour  the  lips  and  cheeks 
of  the  bust,  leaving  the  hair  and  eyes  un- 
altered, and  the  similarity,  instead  of 
being  more  striking,  will  be  less  so. 

History  has  its  foreground  and  its  back- 
ground :  and  it  is  principally  in  the 
management  of  its  perspective  that  one 
artist  differs  from  another.  Some  events 
must  be  represented  on  a  large  scale^ 
others  diminished;  the  great  majority 
will  be  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  horizon ; 
and  a  general  idea  of  their  joint  effect 
will  be  given  by  a  few  slight  touches. 

In  this  respect,  no  writer  has  ever 
equalled  Thucydides.  He  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  art  of  gradual  diminution. 
His  history  is  sometimes 
as  concise  as  a  chrono-  ^"^^oy****** 
logical  chart ;  yet  it  Is  always  per- 
spicuous. It  is  sometimes  as  minute  aa 
one  of  Lovelace's  letters ;  yet  it  is  never 
prolix.  He  never  fails  to  contract  and  to 
expand  it  in  the  right  place. 

Thucydides  borrowed  from  Herodotus 
the  practice  of  patting  speeches  of  his 
own  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters. 
In  Herodotus  this  usage  ii  scarcely  cen- 
surable. It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  whob 
manner.  But  it  is  altogether  incon- 
gruous in  the  work  of  his  successor,  and 
vi<dates,  not  only  the  accuracy  of  history^ 
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but  the  decencies  of  fiction.  When  once 
we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Herodotus,  we 
find  no  inconsistencj.  The  conventional 
probability  of  his  drama  is  preserved 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The 
deliberate  orations,  and  the  familiar 
dialogues,  are  in  strict  keeping  with  each 
other.  But  the  speeches  of  Thacy- 
dides  are  neither  preceded  nor  followed  by 
anything  with  which  they  harmonize. 
They  give  to  the  whole  book  something 
of  the  grotesque  character  of  those 
Chinese  pleasure-grounds,  in  which  per- 
pendicular rocks  of  granite  start  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  soft  green  plain.  Inven- 
tion is  shocking,  where  truth  is  in  such 
dose  juxtaposition  with  it. 

Thncydides  honestly  teUs  us  that  some 
of  these  discourses  are  purely  fictitious. 
fie  may  have  reported  the  substance 
of  others  correctly.  But  it  is  clear  from 
the  internal  evklence  that  he  has  pre- 
serred  no  more  than  the  substance.  His 
own  peculiar  habits  of  thought  and 
expression  are  everywhere  discernible. 
Individual  and  national  peculiarities  are 
seldom  to  be  traced  in  the  sentiments 
and  never  in  the  diction.  The  oratory  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  is  not  less 
Attic,  either  in  matter  or  in  manner,  than 
that  of  the  Athenians.  The  style  of 
Cleon  is  as  pure,  as  austere,  as  terse,  and 
as  significant,  as  that  of  Pericles. 

In  spite  of  this  great  fault,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Thucydides  has  surpassed 
ail  his  rivals  in  the  art  of  historical 
narration,  in  the  art  of 
■'^S^g^  prodndng  an  e&c^on  the 
imagination,  by  skilful 
selection  and  disposition,  without  indulg- 
mg  in  the  license  of  invention.  But 
narration,  though  an  important  part 
of  the  business  of  a  historian,  is  not  the 
whole.  To  append  a  moral  to  a  work 
of  fiction,  is  either  useless  or  superfluous. 
A  fiction  may  give  a  more  impressive 
effect  to  what  is  ahready  known,  but 
it  can  teach  nothing  new.  If  it  presents 
to  us  characters  and  trains  of  events  to 
which  our  experience  furnishes  us  with 
nothing  simiLir,  instead  of  deriving  in- 
struction from  it,  we  pronounce  it  un- 
natural. We  do  not  form  our  opinions 
from  it :  but  we  try  it  by  our  precon- 
ceived opinions.  Fiction,  therefore,  is 
essentially  imitative.  Its  merit  consists 
in  its  resemblance  to  a  model  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar,  or  to  which  at 
least  we  can  instantly  refer.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  anecdotes,  which  interest  us  most 
strongly    in    authentic    narrative,    are 


offensive  when  introduced  into  novels; 
that  what  is  called  the  romantic  part  of 
history,  is  in  fact  the  least  romantic. 
It  is  delightful  as  history,  because  it 
contradicts  our  previous  notions  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  connection  of  causes 
and  effects.  It  is,  on  that  vezy  account, 
shocking  and  incongruous  in  fiction.  In 
fiction,  the  principles  are  given  to  find 
the  facts :  in  history,  the  facts  are  given 
to  find  the  principles;  and  the  writer 
who  does  not  explain  the  phenomena  as 
well  as  state  them,  performs  only  one 
half  of  his  office.  Facts  are  the  mere 
dross  of  history.  It  is  from  the  abstract 
truth  which  interpenetrates  them,  and 
lies  latent  among  them,  like  gold  in  the 
ore,  that  the  mass  derives  its  whole 
value :  and  the  precious  particles  are 
generally  combined  with  the  baser  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  separation  is  a 
task  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

H^re  Thucydides  is  deficient:  the 
deficiency,  indeed,  is  not  discreditable  to 
him.  It  was  the  inevitable  effect  of 
circumstances.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  necessary  that,  in  some  part  of  its 
progress  through  political  science,  the 
human  mind  should  reach  that  point 
which  it  attained  in  his  time.  Knowledge 
advances  by  steps,  and 
not  by  leaps.  The  axioms  ^JJJSSgSf 
of  an  English  debating 
club  would  have  been  startling  and 
mysterious  paradoxes  to  the  most  en- 
lightened statesman  of  Athens.  But  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  the  Athenian  on  this  account,  as 
to  ridicule  Strabo  for  not  having  given  us 
an  account  of  Chili,  or  to  talk  of  Ptolemy 
as  we  talk  of  Sir  Eichard  Phillips.  Still, 
when  we  wish  for  solid  geographical  in- 
formation, we  must  prefer  the  solemn 
coxcombry  of  Pinkerton  to  the  noble 
work  of  Strabo.  If  we  wanted;  instruc- 
tion respecting  the  solar  system,  we 
should  consult  the  silliest  girl  from  a 
boarding-school,  rather  than  Ptolemy. 

Thucydides  was  undoubtedly  a  saga- 
cious  and  reflecting  man.  This  clearly 
appears  from  the  ability  with  which  he 
discusses  practical  questions.  But  the 
talent  of  deciding  on  the  circumstances 
of  a  particular  case,  is  often  possessed  in 
the  highest  perfection  by  persons  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  generalization.  Men 
skilled  in  the  military  tactics  of  civilized 
nations,  have  been  amazed  at  the  far- 
sightedness and  penetration  which  a 
Kohawk  displays  in  concerting  his 
stratagems^  or  in  discerning  those  of  hia 
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enemies.    In  England  no  class  possesses 

so  mnch  of  that  peculiar  ability  which  is 

reqoired  for  constructing 

Oonstrnotlng   iogenions    schemes,   and 

ingenious      ^       .    .  ..  x    ^-j^ 

schemes.       'or  obviating  remote  diin. 

culties,  as  the  thieves  and 
the  thief-takers.  Women  have  more  of 
this  dexterit J  than  men.  Lawyers  hare 
more  of  it  than  statesmen :  statesmen 
have  more  of  it  than  philosophers.  Honk  , 
had  more  of  it  than  Harrington  and  all 
his  club.  Walpole  had  more  of  it  than 
Adam  Smith  or  Beccaria.  Indeed,  the 
species  of  discipline  by  which  this  dex- 
terity is  acquired,  tends  to  contract  the 
mind,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of 
abstract  reasoning. 

The  Grecian  statesmen  of  the  age  of 
Thucydides  were  distinguished  by  their 
practical  sagacity,  their  insight  into 
motives,  their  skill  in  devising  means  for 
the  attainment  of  their  ends.  A  state 
of  society  in  which  the  rich  were  con- 
stantly planning  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  the  poor  the  spoliation  of  the 
rich,  in  which  the  ties  of  party  had 
superseded  those  of  country,  in  which 
revolutions  and  counter-ievolutions  were 
events  of  daily  occurrence,  was  naturally 
prolific  in  desperate  and  crafty  political 
adventurers.  This  was  the  very  school 
in  which  men  were  likely  to  acquire  the 
dissimulation  of  Mazarin,  the  judicious 
temerity  of  Bichelieu,  the  penetration, 
the  exquisite  tact,  the  almost  instinctive 
presentiment  of  approaching  events  which 
gave  so  much  authority  to  the  counsel  of 
Shaftesbury,  that  **  it  was  as  if  a  man  had 
inquired  of  the  oracle  of  Qod."  In  this 
school  Thucydides  studied ; 

which  such  a  school  would 
naturally  afford.  He  judges  better  of 
circumstances  than  of  principles.  The 
more  a  question  is  narrowed,  the  better 
he  reasons  upon  it.  His  work  suggests 
many  most  important  considerations 
respecting  the  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  morals,  the  growth  of  factions, 
the  organization  of  armies,  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  communities.  Tet  all  his 
general  observations  on  these  subjects 
are  very  superficial.  His  most  judicious 
remarks  differ  from  the  remarks  of  a 
really  philosophical  historian,  as  a  sum 
correctly  cast  up  by  a  book-keeper,  from 
a  general  expression  discovered  by  an 
algebraist.  The  former  is  useful  only  in 
a  single  transaction :  the  latter  may  be 
appUsd  to  an  infinite  number  of  cases. 
This  opinion  will,  we  fear,  be  considered 


as  heterodox.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the 
illusion  which  the  sight  of  a  Greek  type, 
or  the  sound  of  a  Greek  diphthong,  often 
produces,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  manner  of  Thucydides,  which  in  no 
small  degree  have  tended  to  secure  to 
him  the  reputation  of  profundity.  His 
book  is  evidently  the  book 
of  a  manandastatesman  ;  ^^Syf" 
and  in  this  respect  presents 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  delightful 
childishness  of  Herodotus.  Throughout 
it  there  is  an  air  of  matured  power,  of 
grave  and  melancholy  reflection,  of  im- 
partiality and  habitual  self-command. 
His  feelings  are  rarely  indulged,  and 
speedily  repressed.  Vulgar  prejudices  of 
every  kind,  and  particularly  vulgar  super- 
stitions, he  treats  with  a  cold  and  sober 
disdain  peculiar  to  himself.  His  style  is 
weighty,  condensed,  antithetical,  and  not 
unfreqnently  obscure.  But  when  we  look 
at  his  political  philosophy,  without  regard 
to  these  circumstances,  we  find  him  to 
have  been,  what  indeed  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  if  he  had  not  been,  simply 
an  Athenian  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ 

Xenophon  is  commonly  placed,  but 
we  think  without  much  xenophon. 
reason,  in  the  same  rank 
with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  He 
resembles  them,  indeed,  in  the  purity 
and  sweetness  of  his  style  ;  but  in  spirit, 
he  rather  resembles  that  later  school  of 
historians,  whose  works  seem  to  be  fables, 
composed  for  a  moral,  and  who,  in  their 
eagerness  to  give  us  warnings  and  example, 
forget  to  give  us  men  and  women.  The 
Life  of  Cyrus,  whether  we  look  upon  it 
as  a  history  or  a  romance,  seems  to  us  a 
very  wretched  performance.  The  Exy 
pedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the 
History  of  Grecian  Affairs,  are  certainly 
pleasant  reading;  but  they  indicate  no 
great  power  of  mind.  In  truth,  Xenophon, 
thoue^  his  taste  was  elegant,  his  dbpoei- 
tion  amiable,  and  his  intexcourse  with  the 
world  extensive,  had,  we  suspect,  rather  a 
weak  head.  Sudi  was  evidently  the 
opinion  of  that  extraordinary  man  to 
whom  he  early  attached  himself,  and  for 
whose  memory  he  entertained  an  idola- 
trous veneration.  He  came  in  only  for 
the  milk  with  which  Socrates  nourished 
his  babes  in  philosophy.  A  few  saws  of 
morality,  and  a  few  of  the  simplest 
doctrines  of  natural  religion,  were  enough 
for  the  good  young  man.  The  strong 
meat,  the  bold  speculations  on  pnysl^ 
and  metaphysical  science^  were  reserve^ 
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for  auditors  of  a  different  description. 
Even  the  lawless  habits  of  a  captain  of 
mercenaiy  troops  could  not  change  the 
tendency  which  the  character  of  Xenophon 
early  acquired.  To  the  last  he  seems  to 
have  retained  a  sort  of  heathen  Puritan- 
ism, The  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue 
"Which  abound  in  his  works  are  those 
of  a  well-meaning  man,  somewhat  timid 
and  narrow-minded,  devout  from  constitu- 
tion rather  than  from  rational  conviction. 
He  was  as  superstitious  as  Herodotus, 
but  in  a  way  far  more  offensive.  The 
very  peculiarities  which  charm  us  in 
an  infant — the  toothless  mumbling,  the 
stammering,  the  tottering,  the  helpless- 
ness, the  causeless  tears  and  laughter- 
are  disgusting  in  old  age.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  absurdity  which  precedes 
a  period  of  general  intelligence  is  often 
pleasing;  that  which  follows  it  is  con- 
temptible. The  nonsense  of  Herodotus 
is  that  of  a  baby.  The  nonsense  of 
Xenophon  is  that  of  a  dotard.  His  stories 
about  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  pre- 
sent a  strange  contrast  to  the  passages  in 
which  the  shrewd  and  inctedulous  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  the  popular  superstitions. 
It  is  not  quite  dear  that  Xenophon 
was  honest  in  his  credulity ;  his  fanatic- 
ism was  in  some  degree  politic.  He 
would  have  made  an  excellent  member  of 
the  Apostolic  Camarilla.  An  Alarmist 
by  nature,  an  Aristocrat  by  party,  he 
carried  to  an  unreasonable  excess  his 
horror  of  popular  turbulence.  The  quiet 
atrocity  of  Sparta  did  not  shock  him  in 
the  same  manner;  for  he  hated  tumult 
more  than  crimes.  He  was  desirous  to 
find  restraints  which  might  curb  the 
passions  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  ab- 
surdly fancied  that  he  had  found  them 
in  a  religion  without  evidences  or  sanc- 
tion, precepts  or  example,  in  a  frigid 
system  of  Theophilanthrophy,  supported 
by  nursery  tales. 

Poly bi  us  and  Arrian  have  given  us 
authentic  accounts  of  facts,  and  here 
their  merit  ends.  They  were  not  men  of 
comprehensive  minds ;  they  had  not  the 
art  of  telling  a  story  in  an  interesting 
manner..  They  hare  in  consequence  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  writers,  who, 
though  less  studious  of  truth  than  them- 
•elves,  xmderstood  far  better  the  art  of 
producing  effect,  by  livy  and  Quintus 
Onrtins. 

Tet  Polybius  and  Arrian  deserve  high 
praise,  when  compared  with  tlie  writers  of 
that  school  of  which  Plutarch  may  be 
considered  as  the  head.     For  the  histo- 


rians of  this  class  we  must  confess  that  we 
entertain  a  peculiar  aversion.  They  seem 
to  have  been  pedants,  who, 
though  destitute  of  those  ^SSSjif*** 
valuable  qualities  which 
are  frequently  found  in  conjunction 
with  pedantry,  thought  themselves  great 
philosophers  and  great  i>oliticians.  They 
not  only  mislead  their  readers  in  every 
page,  as  to  particular  facts,  but  they 
appear  to  have  altogether  misconceived 
the  whole  character  of  the  times  of  which 
they  write.  They  wer«  inhabitants  of  an 
empire  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Euphrates,  by  the  ice  of  Scythia 
and  the  sands  of  Mauritania ;  composed 
of  nations  whose  manners,  whose  lan- 
guages, whose  religion,  whose  countenance 
and  complexions,  were  widely  different, 
governed  by  one  mighty  despotism, 
which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  a 
thousand  commonwealths  and  kingdoms. 
t)f  liberty,  such  as  it  is  in  small  demo- 
cracies ;  cf  patriotism,  such  as  it  is  in 
small  independent  communities  of  any 
kind,  they  had,  and  they  could  have,  no 
experimental  knowledge.  But  they  had 
read  of  men  who  exerted  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  with  an  energy 
unknown  in  latter  times,  who  had 
violated  the  dearest  of  domestic  charities, 
or  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to 
death  for  the  public  good;  and  they 
wondered  at  the  degeneracy  of  th^ir  con- 
temporaries. It  never  occurred  to  them 
that  the  feelings  which  they  so  greatly 
admired  sprung  from  local  and  occasional 
causes;  that  they  will  always  grow  up 
spontaneously  in  small  societies;  and 
that,  in  large  empires,  though  they  may 
be  forced  into  existence  for  a  short  tiae 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  they  cannot 
be  general  or  permanent.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  man  should  feel  for  a  fortress 
on  a  remote  frontier,  as  he  feels  for  his 
own  house ;  that  he  should  grieve  for  a 
defeat  in  which  ten  thousand  people 
whom  he  never  saw  have  fallen,  as  he 
grieves  for  a  defeat  which,  has  half  un- 
peopled the  street  in  which  he  lives ;  that 
he  should  leave  his  home  for  a  military 
expedition,  in  order  to  preserve  ths 
balance  of  power,  as  cheerfully  as  he 
would  leave  it  to  repel  iavaders  who  had 
begun  to  bum  all  the  cornfields  in  his 
neighbourhood. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  speak  should 
have  considered  this.  They  should  have 
considered  that  in  patriotism,  such  as 
it  existed  amongst  the  Greeks,  there  was 
nothing  essentially  and  eternally  good ; 
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that  an  exclusive  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular society,  tbougU  a  natural,  and, 
nnder  certain  restrictions, 

Fatriotiam    a  most  useful  sentiment, 
amonA  the    ...  «. 

Qre^,      implies  no  extraordmary 

attainments  in  wisdom  or 
Tirtue;  that  where  it  has  existed  in  an 
intense  degree,  it  has  turned  states  into 
gangs  of  robbers,  whom  their  mutual 
fidelity  has  rendered  more  dangerous,  has 
given  a  character  of  peculiar  atrocity  to 
war,  and  has  generated  that  worst  of  all 
political  evils,  the  tyranny  of  nations 
over  nations. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  name 
of  liberty,  these  historians  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  its  defl- 

"^ISS?.**'  ^^*'^«-  '^^  Spartans, 
tormented  by  ten  thou- 
sand absurd  restraints,  unable  to'  please 
themselves  in  the  choice  of  their  wives, 
their  suppers,  or  their  oompany,  compelled 
to  assume  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  talk 
in  a  peculiar  style,  gloried  in  their  liberty. 
The  aristocracy  of  Borne  repeatedly  made 
liberty  a  plea  for  cutting  off  the  favour- 
ites of  the  people.  In  almost  all  the  little 
commonwealths  of  antiquity,  liberty  waft 
nsed  as  a  pretext  for  measures  directed 
against  everything  which  makes  liberty 
raluable,  for  measures  whidh  stifled  dis- 
cussion, corrupted  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  discouraged  the  aoeumoIatiofL 
of  property.  The  writers,  whose  works 
we  are  considering,  confounded  the  sound 
with  the  substance,  and  the  means  with 
the  end.  Their  imaginations  were  in- 
flamed by  myttery.  They  conceived  of 
liberty  as  monks  conceive  of  love,  as 
Cockneys  conceive  of  the  happiness  and 
innocence  of  rural  life,  as  novel-reading 
sempstresses  conceive  of  Almack's  and 
Orosvenor  Sqvare,  accomplished  Mar- 
quesses and  handsome  Ck>lonels  of  the 
Ouaids.  In  the  relation  of  events,  and 
the  delineation -of  characters,  they  havis 
paid  little  attention  to  facts,  to  the 
costume  of  the  times  ef  wfaieh  they 
pretend  to  treat,  or  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  They  have  been 
faithful  only  to  their  own  puerile  and 
extravagant  doctrines.  Generals  and 
statesmen  €kre  metamorphosed  into  mag- 
nanimous coxcombs,  from  whose  fulsome 
virtues  we  torn  away  with  disgust.'  The 
flne  sayings  and  exploits  of  their  heroes, 
remind  us  of  the  insufferable  perfections 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  affect  ns 
with  a  nausea,  similar  to  that  which  we 
feel  when  an  aetor,  in  one  of  Horton^ 
or  Kot2cbue*8  plays,  lays  his  hand  on  his 


heart,  advances  to  the  ground-lights,  and 
mouths  a  moral  sentence  for  the  edifica- 
tion  of  the  gods. 

These  writers,  men  who  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  have  a  country,  men  who  have 
never  enjoyed  political  rights,  bronghfc 
into  fashion  an  offensive 
cant  about  patriotism  and  p  JSJotSS! 
seal  for  freedom.  What 
the  English  Puritans  did  for  the  language 
of  OhristiAnity,  what  Scudery  did  for 
the  language  of  love^  they  did  for  the 
language  of  public  spirit.  By  habitual 
exaggeration  they  made  it  mean.  By 
monotonous  emphasis  they  made  it  feeble* 
They  abused  it  till  it  became  scarcely 
possible  to  use  it  with  effect. 
'  Their  ordinary  rules  of  morality  are 
deduced  from  extreme  cases.  The  com- 
mon regimen  which  they  prescribe  for 
society,  is  made  up  of  those  desperate 
remedies  which  only  its  most  desperate 
distempers  require.  They  look  with 
peculiar  complaoenoy  on  actions,  which 
even  those  who  approve  them  consider 
as  exceptions  to  laws  of  almost  universal 
Bpplication^which  bear  so  dose  an 
affinity  to  the  mort  atrocious  crimes, 
that  even  where  it  may  be  unjust  to 
oenswre  them,  it  is  unsafe  to  praise  them. 
It  is  not  etnange,  therefore,  that  some 
flagitious  instances  of  perfidy  and  cruelty 
ehoidd  have  been  passed  unchallenged  in 
such  company,  that  grave  moralists,  with 
no  personal  interest  at  stake^  should  have 
«xtolled,  la  the  highest  terms^  deedl  of 
«which  the  atrocity  appalled  even  the 
Inforiated  factions  in  whose  oause  they 
'^^  P?«KJ"ited.  The  Tj^^ieon. 
^Tt  whioh  Tiffloleon  took 
In  the  assassinlttton  of  his  brother,  shocked 
many  of  his  own  partisans.  The  recol- 
lection of  it  pre9>ed  long  on  his  own 
mind.  But  it  was  reserved  for  historians 
who  lived  some  centuries  later  to*  discover 
that  his  conduct  was  a  glorious  display 
'Of  virtue,  and  to  lament  that,  from  the 
frailty  of  .human  nature,  a  man  who 
•could  perform  so  great  an  exploit  oonid 
repent  of  it. 

The  writings  of  these  men,  and  cH 
their  modern  imitators,  have  produced 
effeots  which  deserve  some  notica  The 
English  have  be^n  so  long  aoonstomed  to 
political'  speculation,  and  have  enjoyed 
40  large  a  measure  of  practical  liberty, 
that  such  works  have  produced  little 
'efftetoa  th^r  minds.  We  have  olassioal 
assooialions  and  great  names  of  our  own, 
which  we  ean  eonfidently  oppose  to  the 
most-splendid  of  ancient  times.    Senate 
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bag  not  to  onr  ears  a  Bonnd  bo  Tenerable 
as  Parliament.  We  respect  the  Qreat 
Charter  more  than  the  laws  of  Bolon. 
The  Capitol  and  the  Eomxn  impress  us 
with  less  awe  than  onr  own  Westminster 
Hall  and  Westminster  Abbey,  the  place 
where  the  great  men  of  twenty  genera- 
tions haye  contended,  the  place  where 
they  sleep  together  I  The  list  of  warriors 
and  statesmen  by  whom  onr  constitution 
was  founded  or  preserred,  from  De 
Monf  ort  down  to  Fox,  may  well  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  Fasti  of  Rome.  The 
dying  thanksgiring  of  Sydney  is  as  noble 
as  the  libation  which  Thrasea  poured  to 
Liberating  Jove.  And  we  think  with  far 
less  pleasure  of  Oato  tearing  out  his 
entrails,  than  of  Eussel  saying,  as  he 
turned  away  from  his  wife,  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  past.  Etcu  those 
parts  of  our  history,  over  which,  on  some 
accounts,  we  would  gladly  throw  a  yeili 
may  be  proudly  opposed  to  those  on 
which  the  moralists  of  antiquity  loved 
most  to  dwell.  The  enemy  of  English 
liberty  was  not  murdered 
%bwi^  by  men  whom  he  had  par- 
doned and  loaded  with 
benefits.  He  was  not  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  those  who  smiled  and  cringed  before 
his  face.  He  was  yanquished  on  fields 
of  stricken  battle;  he  was  arraigned, 
sentenced,  and  executed  in  the  face  of 
heayen  and  earth.  Our  liberty  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Boman  ;  but  essentially  Eng- 
lish. It  has  a  character  of  Its  own,— a 
character  which  has  taken  a  tinge  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  chiyalrous  ages, 
and  which  accords  with  the  peculiarities 
of  our  manhers  and  of  onr  insular  situa- 
tion. It  has  a  language,  too,  of  its  own, 
and  a  language  singularly  idiomatic,  full 
of  meaning  to  ourselyes,  scarcely  intel- 
ligible to  strangers. 

Here,  therefore,  the  effect  of  books  such 
as  those  which  we  have  been  considering 
has  been  harmless.  They  haye,  indeod, 
giyen  currency  to  many  yery  erroneous 
opinions  with  respect  to  ancient  history. 
They  haye  heated  the  imaginations  of 
boys.  They  have  misled  the  judgment, 
and  corrupted  the  taste,  of  some  men  of 
letters,  such  as  Akenside  and  Sir  William 
Jones.  But  on  persons  engaged  in  public 
affairs  they  haye  had  very  little  influence. 
The  foundations  of  our  constitution  were 
laid  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Greeks,  but  that  they  denied  the  orthodox 
procession,  and  cheated  the  Crusaders; 
and  nothing  of  Home,  but  that  the  Pope 
lived  there.     Those  who  followed  con- 


tented themselyes  with  improving  on  the 
original  plan.  They  found  models  at 
home ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  look 
for  them  abroad.  But  when  enlightened 
men  on  the  Continent  began  to  think 
about  political  reformation,  having  no 
patterns  before  their  eyes  in  their  domestic 
history,  they  naturally  had  recourse  to 
those  remains  of  antiquity,  the  study  of 
which  is  considered  throughout  Europe 
as  an  important  part  of  education.  The 
historians  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing had  been  members  of  large  communi- 
ties, and  subjects  of  absolute  sovereigns. 
Hence  it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
they  commit  such  gross  errors  in  speaking 
of  the  little  republics  of  antiquity.  Their 
works  were  now  read  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  had  been 
written.  They  were  read  Spirit  ti 
by  men  placed  in  circum-  ^il^i^S^~ 
stance^  closely  resembling 
their  own,  unacquainted  with  the  real 
nature  of  liberty,  but  inclined  to  believe 
everything  good  which  could  be  told  re- 
specting it  How  powerfully  these  books 
impressed  these  speculative  reformers,  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  French  literature  of  the  last 
century.  But,  perhaps,  the  writer  on 
whom  they  produced  the  greatest  effect, 
was  Vittoria  Alfieri.  In  some  of  his  plays, 
particularly  in  Virginia,  Timoleon,  and 
Brutus  the  Younger,  he  has  even  carica- 
tured the  extravagance  of  his  masters. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  blind,  thus 
led  by  the  blind,  should  stumble.  The 
transactions  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
some  measure,  took  their 
characterfrom  these  works.  S^^J^ 
Without  the  assistance  of 
these  works,  indeed,  a  revolution  would 
have  taken  place,— «  revolution  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  and  much  evil 
tremendous,  but  shortlived  evil,  dearly 
purchased,  but  durable,  good.  But  it 
would  not  have  been  exactly  such  a 
revolution.  The  style,  the  accessories, 
would  have  been  in  many  respects 
different.  There  would  have  been  less  of 
bombast  in  language,  less  of  affectatioo 
in  manner,  less  of  solemn  trifling  and 
ostentatious  simplicity.  The  acts  of 
legislative  assemblies,  and  the  corres- 
pondence of  diplomatists,  would  not  have 
been  disgraced  by  rants  worthy  only  of  a 
college  declamation.  The  government  of 
a  great  and  polished  nation  would  not 
have  rendered  itself  ridiculous,  by  at- 
tempting to  revive  the  usages  of  a  world 
which  had  long  passed  away,  or  rather  of 
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a  world  which  had  nerer  existed  except 
in  Ihe  description  of  a  fantastic  school  of 
writers.  These  second-hand  imitations 
resembled  the  originals  about  as  mnch  as 
the  classical  feast  with  which  the  Doctor 
in  Peregrine  Pickle  turned  the  stomachs 
of  all  his  guests,  resembled  one  of  the 
suppers  of  Lucullns  in  the  Hall  of 
Apollo. 

These  were  mere  follies.  But  the  spirit 
excited  bj  these  writers  produced  more 
serious  effects*  The  greater  part  of  the 
crimes  which  disgraced  the  rerolution, 
sprang  indeed  from  the  relaxation  of  law, 
from  popular  ignorance,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  past  oppression,  from  the  fear 
of  foreign  conquest,  from  rapacity,  from 
ambition,  from  partj-spirit.  Bat  many 
atrocious  proceedings  must,  doubtless,  be 
ascribed  to  heated  imagination,  to  per- 
y«rted  principle,  to  a  distaste  for  what 
was  Tulgar  in  morab,  and  a  passion  for 
what  was  startling  and  dubious.  Mr. 
Burke  has  touched  on  this  snbject  with 
great  felicity  of  expression :  "  The  gra- 
dation of  their  republic," 

^'^SubSfl?*  -^y"  ^^^  « is  kid  in  moral 
paradoxes.  All  those  in- 
stances to  be  found  in  history,  whether 
real  or  fabulous,  of  a  doubtful  public 
spirit,  at  which  morality  is  perplexed, 
reason  is  staggered,  and  from  which 
affrighted  nature  recoils,  are  their  chosen 
and  almost  sole  examples,  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  youth."  This  eril,  we 
belioTe,  is  to  be  directly  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  historians  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  and  theur  modem  imitators. 

Livy  had  some  faults  in  common  with 
these  writers.  But  on  the  whole  he  must 
be  considered  as  forming  a  class  by  him* 
self.  Ko  historian  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  has  shown  so 
complete  an  indifference 
to  truth.  He  seems  to  hare  cared  only 
about  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  book, 
and  the  honour  of  his  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  know,  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  an  instance  of  a  bad 
thing  so  well  done.  The  painting  of  the 
narrative  is  beyond  description  Tirid  and 
graceful.  The  abundance  of  interesting 
sentiments  and  splendid  imagery  in  the 
speeches  is  almost  miraculous.  His  mind 
Is  a  soil  which  is  nerer  orerteemed,  a 
fountain  which  nerer  seems  to  trickle.  It 
pours  forth  profusely;  yet  it  gires  no 
sign  of  exhaustion.  It  was  probably  to 
this  exuberance  of  thought  and  language 
always  fresh,  always  sweet,  always  pure, 
BO  sooner  yielded  than  repaired,  that  the 
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critics  applied  that  expression  which  has 
been  so  mnch  discussed,  taeUa  vbertoM. 

All  the  merits  and  all  tne  defects  of 
Liry  take  a  colouring  from  the  character 
of  his  nation.  He  was  a  writer  peculiarly 
Boman  ;  the  proud  citizen  of  a  common- 
wealth which  had  indeed  lost  the  reality 
of  liberty,  but  which  still  sacredly  pre- 
serred  its  forma— in  fact,  the  snbject  of  an 
arbitrary  prince,  but  in  his  own  estima- 
tion one  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  with 
a  hundred  kings  below  him.  and  only  the 
gods  abore  him.  He,  therefore,  looked 
back  on  former  times  with  feelings  far 
different  from  those  which  were  naturally 
entertained  by  his  Oreek  contemporaries, 
and  which  at  a  later  period  became  general 
among  men  of  letters  throughout  the 
Boman  Empire.  He  contemplated  the 
past  with  interest  and  delight,  not  because 
it  furnished  a  contrast  to  the  present, 
but  because  it  had  led  to  the  present. 
He  recurred  to  it,  not  to  lose  in  prond 
recollections  the  sense  of  national  de- 
gradation, but  to  trace  the  progress  of 
national  glory.  It  is  true  that  his  renera- 
tion  for  antiquity  produced  on  him  some 
of  the  effects  which  it  produced  on  those 
who  arrived  at  it  by  a  rery  different 
road.  He  has  something  of  their  ex- 
aggeration, something  of  their  cant, 
something  of  their  fondness  for  anomalies 
and  htus  naiurm  in  morality.  Yet  eren 
here  we  peroeire  a  difference.  They  talk 
rapturously  of  patriotism  and  liberty  in 
the  abstract  He  does  not  seem  to  think 
any  country  but  Home 
deserving  of  lore  :  nor  is  ' 
it  for  liberty  as  liberty,  but  for  liberty  as 
a  part  of  the  Boman  institutions,  that  he 
is  zealous. 

Of  the  concise  and  elegant  accounts  of 
the  campaigns  of  Ossar  little  can  be  said. 
They  are  incomparable  models  for  military 
dispatches.  But  histories  they  are  not, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  be. 

The  ancient  critics  placed  Sallust  in  the 
same  rank  with  liry;  and  unquestion- 
ably the  small  portion  of  his  works  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  calculated  to  giro 
a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  But  his 
style  is  not  rery  pleasant :  and  his  most 
powerful  work,  the  accoont  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  has 
rather  the  air  of  a  derer 
party  pamphlet  than  that  of  a  history. 
It  abonnds  with  strange  inconsistencies, 
which,  unexplained  as  they  are,  neoes- 
sarily  excite  doubts  as  to  the  fairness  of 
the  narratire.  It  is  true,  that  many 
drcarastances  now  forgotten  may  hare 
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been  familiar  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
may  have  rendered  pasaages  dear  to  them 
which  to  na  appear  dubious  and  per- 
plexing. But  a  great  historian  should 
remember  that  he  writes  for  distant  genera- 
tions, for  men  who  will  preserve  the 
apparent  contradictions,  and  will  possess 
no  means  of  reconciling  them.  We  can 
only  Tindicate  the  fidelity  of  Ballust  at 
the  expense  of  his  skill.  But  in  fact  aU 
the  information  which  wehaye  from  con- 
temporaries respecting  this  famous  plot 
is  liable  to  the  same  objection,  and  is 
read  by  discerning  men  with  the  same 
incredulity.  It  is  all  on  one  side.  No 
answer  has  reached  our  times.  Yet,  on 
the  showing  of  the  accusers,  the  accused 

seem  entitled  to  acquittal. 
*^CsiBSSSr  **'  Catiline,  we  are  told,  in- 

trigued  with  a  Vestal 
Tirgin,  and  murdered  his  o^vn  son.  His 
house  was  a  den  of  gamblers  and  de- 
bauchees. No  young  man  could  cross  his 
threshold  without  danger  to  his  fortune 
and  reputation.  Yet  this  is  the  man  with 
whom  Cicero  was  willing  to  coalesce  in 
a  contest  for  the  first  magistracy  of  the 
republic ;  and  whom  he  described,  long 
after  the  fatal  termination  of  the  con- 
spiracy, as  an  accomplished  hypocrite,  by 
whom  he  had  himself  been  deceiyed,  and 
who  had  acted  with  consummate  skill  the 
character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good 
friend.  We  are  told  that  the  plot  was  the 
most  wicked  and  desperate  erer  known, 
and  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  many  of 
the  nobles  fayoured  it ;  that  the  richest 
citizens  of  Bome  were  eager  for  the  spolia- 
tion of  all  property,  and  its  highest 
functionaries  for  the  destruction  of  all 
order ;  that  Crassus,  Cssar,  the  Praetor 
Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year, 
one  of  the  consuls  elect,  were  proved  or 
suspected  to  be  engaged  in  a  scheme  for 
subverting  institutions  to  which  they 
owed  the  highest  honours,  and  introducing 
miiyersal  anarchy.  We  are  told,  that  a 
government  which  knew  all  this  suffered 
the  conspirator,  whose  rank,  talents,  and 
courage,  rendered  him  most  dangerous,  to 
quit  Bome  without  molestation.  We  are 
told,  that  bondmen  and  gladiators  were  to 
be  armed  against  the  citizens.  Yet  we 
'  find  that  Catiline  rejected  the  slaves  who 
crowded  to  enlist  in  his  army,  lest,  as 
Sallust  himself  expresses  it,  "  he  should 
seem  to  identify  their  cause  with  that  of 
the  citixens."  Finally,  we  are  told  that  the 
HBagistratO)  who  was  universally  allowed 
to  have  saved  all  classes  of  his  country- 


men from  conflagration  and  massacre, 
rendered  himself  so  unpopular  by  his 
conduct,  that  a  marked  insult  was  offered 
to  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  and 
a  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  him 
shortly  after. 

Sallust  tells  us  what,  indeed,  the  letters 
and  speeches  of  Cicero  sufficiently  prove, 
that  some  persons  considered  the  shocking' 
and  atrocious  parts  of  the  plot  as  mere 
inventions  of  the  government,  designed 
to  excuse  its  unconstitutional  measures. 
We  must  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  that 
opinion.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong* 
party  desirous  to  change  the  admini- 
stration. While  Pompey  held  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  they  could  not  effect 
their  purpose  without  preparing  means 
for  repelling  force,  if  necessary,  by  foice. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  different  from 
the  ordinary  practice  of  Boman  factions* 
The  other  chargesbrought 
against  the  conspirators  ^chSgU!"^* 
are  so  inconsistent  and 
improbable,  that  we  give  no  credit  what- 
ever to  them.  If  our  readers  think  tlus 
scepticism  unreasonable,  let  them  turn  to 
the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Popish 
plot.  Let  them  look  over  the  votes  of 
Parliament,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
King ;  the  charges  of  Scroggs,  and  the 
harangues  of  the  managers  employed 
agamst  Strafford.  A  person  who  should 
form  his  judgment  from  these  pieces  alone,, 
would  believe  that  London  was  set  on 
flre  by  the  Papists,  and  that  Sir  Edmond- 
bury  Godfrey  was  murdered  for  his 
religion.  Yet  these  stories  are  now  alto- 
gether exploded.  They  have  been  aban- 
doned by  statesmen  to  aldermen,  by 
sddermen  to  clergymen,  by  clergymen  to 
old  women,  and  by  old  women  to  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees. 

Of  the  Latin  historianei,  Tacitus  was 
certainly  the  greatest.  His  style  indeed 
is  not  only  faulty  in  itself,  but  is,  in 
some  respects,  peculiarly  unfit  for  his- 
torical composition.  He  carries  his  love 
of  effect  far  beyond  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion. He  tells  a  fine  story  finely:  but 
he  cannot  tell  a  plain  story  plainly.  He 
stimulates  till  stimulants  lose  their  power. 
Thucydides,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
relates  ordinary  transactions  with  the 
unpretending  clearness  and  succinctness 
of  a  gazette.  His  great  powers  of  paint- 
ing he  reserves  for  events,  of  which  the 
slightest  details  are  inte-  •Tacitus, 
resting.  The  simplicity 
of  the  setting  gives  additional  lustre  to 
the  brilliants.     There  are  pasi^ges  in 
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the  narratire  of  TacituB  superior  to  the 
heat  which  can  be  quoted  from  Thncy- 
dides.  Bat  they  are  not  enchased  and 
reliered  with  the  same  skilL  They. are 
far  more  striking  when  extracted  from 
the  body  of  the  work  to  which  they 
belong,  than  when  they  occor  in  their 
place,  and  are  read  in  connection  with 
what  precedes  and  follows. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  Tacitos 
is  anriyalled  among  historians,  and  has 
very  few  superiors  among  dramatists  and 
novelists.  Bythedelinea- 
tt'^^!^  "o"  »'  chwacter.  we  do 
not  mean  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  epigranunatU)  catalogues  of 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  appending 
them  to  the  names  of  eminent  men.  No 
writer,  indeed,  has  done  this  more  skil- 
fully than  Tacitus :  but  this  is  not  hid 
peculiar  glory.  All  the  persona  who 
occupy  a  large  space  in  hia  works  have 
an  indiTiduality  of  character  which  seem 
to  pervade  all  their  words  and  actions. 
We  know  them  as  if  we  had  lived  with 
them.  Claudius,  Nero,  Otho,  both  the 
Agrippinas,  are  masterpieoee.  But 
Tiberius  is  a  still  higher  miracle  of  art. 
The  historian  undertook  to  make  us 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  man  sin- 
gularly  dark  and  inscmtable,— with  a 
man  whose  real  disposition  long  remained 
swathed  up  in  intricate  folds  of  factitious 
virtues;  and  over  whose  actions  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  youth,  and  the  sednsion 
of  his  old  age,  threw  a  singular  mystery. 
He  was  to  exhibit  the  spedous  qualities 
of  the  tyrant  in  a  light  which  might 
render  them  transparent,  and  enable  ns 
at  once  to  perceive  the  covering  and  the 
vices  which  it  concealed.  He  was  to 
trace  the  gradations  by  which  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  republic,  a  senator  min* 
gling  freely  in  debate,  a  noble  associating 
with  his  brother  nobles,  was  transformed 
into  an  Asiatic  saltan ;  he  was  to  exhibit 
a  character  distinguished  by  courage, 
self-command,  and  profound  poU^,  yet 
defiled  by  all 

*'  th'  ezttavsgaiM^, 
And  eraiy  xibsldiy  oltiaej,'* 

He  was  to  mark  the  gradual  effect  of 
advancing  age  and  approaching  death  on 
this  strange  compound  of  strength  and 
weakness ;  to  exhibit  the  old  sovereign 
of  the  world  sinking  into  a  dotage  which, 
though  it  rendered  his  appetites  eocentrio 
and  his  temper  savage,  never  impaired 
the  powers  of  his  stem  and  penetrating 
mind^-conscions    of    failing    strength^ 


raging  with  capricious  sensuality,  yet  to 
the  last  the  keenest  of  observers,  the 
most  artful  of  dissemblers,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  masters.  The  task  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  The  execution  is 
almost  perfect. 

The  talent  which  is  required  to  write 
history  thus,  bears  a  considerable  affinity 
to  the  talent  of  a  great  dramatist.  There 
is  one  obvious  distinction.  The  dramatist 
creates,  the  historian  only 
disposes.  The  difference  ^SSSStl?* 
is  not  in  the  mode  of  exe- 
cution, but  in  the  mode  of  conception. 
Shakspeare  is  guided  by  a  model  which 
exists  in  his  imagination ;  Tacitus,  by  a 
model  furnished  from  without.  Hamlet 
is  to  Tiberius  what  the  Laocoon  is  to  the 
Newton  of  Eoubilliac. 

In  this  part  of  his  art  Tacitus  certainly 
,  had  neither  equal  nor  second  among  the 
ancient  historians.  Herodotus,  though 
he  wrote  in  a  dramatic 
form,hadUtUeof  draaia-  ^^"SSito? 
tic  genius.  The  frequent 
dialogues  which  he  introduces  give  vivac- 
ity and  movement  to  the  narrative ;  but 
are  not  strikingly  characteristic.  Xeno- 
phon  is  fond  of  telling  his  readers,  at 
considerable  length,  what  he  thought  of 
the  persons  whose  adventures  he  relates. 
But  he  does  not  show  them  the  men, 
and  enable  them  to  judge  for  thenuielves. 
The  heroes  of  livy  are  the  most  insipid 
of  all  beings,  real  or  imaginary,  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  always  excepted.  In* 
deed,  the  manner  of  Plutarch  in  this 
respect  reminds  us  of  the  cookery  of  those 
continental  inns,  the  horror  of  English 
travellers,  in  which  a  certain  nondescript 
broth  LB  kept  constantly  boiling,  and  copi- 
ously poured,  without  distinction,  over 
every  dish  as  it  comes  up  to  table.  Thuoy- 
dides,  though  at  a  wide  interval,  comes 
next  to  Tacitus.  His  Pericles,  his  Nicias, 
his  Cleon,  his  Brasidas,  are  happily  dis- 
criminated. The  lines  are  few,  the  oolour- 
ing  faint ;  but  the  general  air  and  expres- 
sion is  caught. 

We  begin,  like   the   priest   in    Don 
Quixote's  library,  to  be  tired  with  taking 
down  books  one  after  another  for  sepa- 
rate judgment,  and  feel  inclined  to  pass 
sentence  on  them  in  masses.    We  shall, 
therefore,  instead  of  pointing  out  the 
defects  and  merits  of  the 
different  modem  histor-     j^lSSfSff 
ians,  state   generally   in 
what  particulars   they   have   surpatfed 
their  predecessors,  and  in  what  we  con- 
ceive them  to  have  failed. 
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They  haye  oertainlj  been,  in  one  sense, 
far  mora  strict  in  their   adherence   to 

tmth  than  most  of  the 
^*to  to?£*  Greekand  Roman  writers. 

They  do  not  think  them- 
selres  entitled  to  render  their  narrative 
interesting  by  introducing  descriptions, 
conyersations,  and  harangnes,  which  have 
no  existence  bat  in  their  own  imagina- 
tion. This  improvement  was  gradually 
introduced.  History  commenced  among 
the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  as  it  had 
commenced  among  the  Q-recks,  in 
romance.  Froissart  was  onr  Herodotus. 
Italy  was  to  Europe  what  Athens  was  to 
Greece.  In  Italy,  therefore,  a  more 
accurate  and  manly  mode  of  narration 
was  early  introduced.  Machiavelli  and 
Guicciardini,  in  imitation  of  Livy  and 
Thucydides,  composed  speeches  for  their 
historical  personages.  But  as  the  classical 
enthusiasm  which  distinguished  the  age 
of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  gradually  subsided, 
this  absurd  practice  was  abandoned.  In 
France,  we  fear,  it  still,  in  some  degree, 
keeps  its  ground.  In  onr  own  country,  a 
writer  who  should  venture  on  it  would 
be  laughed  to  scorn.  Whether  the  histor- 
ians of  the  last  two  centuries  tell  more 
truth  than  those  of  antiquity  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  tell  fewer  falsehoods. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history,  the 
modems  have  very  far  surpassed  the 
ancients.  It  is  not,  indeed,  strange  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  not  have 
carried  the  science  of  government,  or  any 
other  experimental  science,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  carried  in  our  time ;  for  the 
experimental  sciences  are  generally  in  a 

state  of  progression.  They 
xowMi^n*    ^^^  better  understood  in 

the  seventeenth  century 
than  in  the  nxteenth,  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  than  in  the  seventeenth. 
But  this  constant  improvement,  this 
natural  growth  of  knowledge,  will  not 
altogether  account  for  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  the  modem  writers.  The  differ- 
ence is  a  difference  not  in  degree  but  of 
kind.  It  is  not  merely  that  new  prin- 
4:iples  have  been  discovered,  but  that  new 
faculties  seem  to  be  exerted.  It  is  not 
^faat  at  one  time  the  human  intellect 
should  have  made  but  small  progress, 
and  at  another  time  have  advanced  far ; 
but  that  at  one  time  it  should  have  been 
stationary,  and  at  another  time  constantly 
proceeding.  In  taste  and  imagination, 
in  the  graces  of  style,  in  the  arts  of 
persuasion,  in  the  mi^gnifioenoe  of  public 


works,  the  ancients  were  at  oor  least  equals. 
They  reasoned  as  justly  as  ourselves  on 
subjects  which  required  pure  demonstra- 
tion. But  in  the  moral  sciences  they 
made  scarcely  any  advance.  Daring  the 
long  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  fifth  century  after  it,  little  percep- 
tible progress  was  made.  All  the  meta- 
physical discoveries  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers, from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the 
northern  invasion,  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  those  which  have 
been  made  in  England  every  fifty  years 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the 
principles  of  government,  legislation,  and 
political  economy,  were  better  understood 
in  the  time  of  Aug^tus  Gsesar,  than  in 
tlie  time  of  Pericles.  In  our  own  country, 
the  sound  doctrines  of  trade  and  juris* 
pradence  have  been,  within  the  lifetime 
of  a  single  generation,  dimly  hinted, 
boldly  propounded,  defended,  systema- 
tized, adopted  by  all  reflectuig  men  of  all 
parties,  quoted  in  legislative  assemblies, 
incorporated  into  laws  and  treaties. 

To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed  ? 
Partly,   no  doubt,  to  the  discovery  of 
printing,   a  discovery    which   has   not 
only  diffused  knowledge      »-iBtiBtf 
widely,  but,  as  we   have  ^*** 

already  observed,  has  also  introduced  into 
reasoning  a  precision  unknown  in  those 
ancient  communities,  in  which  informa- 
tion was  for  the  most  part  conveyed 
orally.  There  was,  we  suspect,  another 
cause,  less  obvious,  but  still  more  power- 
ful. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  most  famous 
nations  of  antiquity  was  remarkably 
exclusive.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the 
Gh:eeks  had  not  begun  to 
consider  themselves  as  a  tSe^HtoiSJ. 
distinct  race.  They  still 
looked  with  something  of  childish  wonder 
and  awe  on  the  riches  and  wisdom  of 
Sidon  and  Egypt.  From  what  causes, 
and  by  what  gradations,  their  feelings 
underwent  a  change,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Their  history,  from  the 
Trojan  to  the  Persian  war,  is  covered 
with  an  obscurity  broken  only  by  dim 
and  scattered  gleams  of  tmth.  But  it  is 
certain  that  a  great  alteration  took  place. 
Hiey  regarded  themselves  as  a  separate 
people.  They  had  common  religious 
rites,  and  common  principles  of  public 
law,  in  which  foreigners  had  no  part. 
In  all  their  political  systems,  men* 
archical,  sristocratica),  and  democratical. 
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there  was  a  strong  famUy  likeness.  After 
the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and  the  fall  of 
Mardonias,  national  pride  rendered  ^he 
separation  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
barbarians  complete.  The  conqaerors 
considered  themselres  men  of  a  superior 
breed,  men  who,  in  their  interconrse  with 
neighbouring  nations,  were  to  teach,  and 
not  to  learn.  They  looked  for  nothing 
out  of  themselves.  They  borrowed  no- 
thing. They  translated  nothing.  We 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  expression 
of  any  Greek  writer  earlier  than  the  age 
of  Augustus,  indicating  an  opinion,  that 
anything  worth  reading  could  be  written 
in  any  language  except  bis  own.  The 
feelings  which  sprung  from  national 
glory  were  not  altogether  extinguished 
by  national  degradation.  They  were  fondly 
cherished  through  ages  of  slavery  and 
shame.  The  literature  of  Borne  herself 
was  regarded  with  contempt  by  those  who 
had  fled  before  her  arms,  and  who  bowed 
beneath  her  fasces.  Yoltaire  says,  in  one 
of  his  six  thousand  pamphlets,  that  he  was 
the  first  person  who  told  the  French  that 
England  had  produced  eminent  men 
besides  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Down 
to  a  very  late  period,  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  stood  in  need  of  similar  information 
with  respect  to  their  masters.  With 
Paulus  iEmilius,  Sylla,  and  Caesar,  they 
were  well  acquainted.  But  the  notions 
which  they  entertained  respecting  Cicero 
and  Yirgil  were,  probably,  not  nnlike 
those  which  Boileau  may  hare  formed 
about  Shakspeare.     Dionysius  lived  in 

l>lonyiius.  ^^®  ™^''  splendid  age  of 
Latin  poetry  and  elo- 
quence. He  was  a  critic,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  his  age,  an  able  critic  He 
studied  the  language  of  Rome,  associated 
with  its  learned  men,  and  compiled  its 
history.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  thought 
its  literature  valuable  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  its  antiquities.  His 
reading  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  its  public  records,  and  to  a  few  old 
annalists.  Once  and  but  once,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  he  quotes  Ennins,  to 
solve  a  question  of  etymology.  He  has 
written  much  on  the  art  of  oratory  :  yet 
he  has  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Cicero. 

The  Romans  submitted  to  the  preten- 
sions of  a  race  which  they  despised. 
Their  epic  poet,  while  he  claimed  for 
them  pre-eminence  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment and  war,  acknowledged  their  in- 
feriority in  taste,  eloquence,  and  science. 
Hen  of  letters  affected  to  understand  the 
Greek  language  better  than  their  own. 


Pomponius  preferred  the  honour  of 
becoming  an  Athenian,  by  intellectual 
naturalization,  to  all  the  distinctions 
which  were  to  be  acquired  in  the  political 
contests  of  Rome.  His  great  friend  com- 
posed Greek  poems  and  memoirs.  It  is 
well-known  that  Petrarch  considered 
that  beautiful  language  in  which  his 
sonnets  are  written,  as  a  barbarous 
jargon,  and  intrusted  his  fame  to  those 
wretched  Latin  hexameters,  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  four  centuries,  have  scarcely 
found  four  readers.  Many  eminent 
Romans  appear  to  have  felt  the  same 
contempt  for  their  native  tongue  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek.  The  prejudice 
continued  to  a  very  late  period.  Julian 
was  as  partial  to  the  Greek  language  as 
Frederic  the  Great  to  the 
French :  and  it  seems  that^^^S^J^^ 
he  could  not  express  him- 
self with  elegance  in  the  dialect  of  the 
state  which  he  ruled. 

Even  those  Latin  writers  who  did  not 
carry  this  affectation  so  far,  looked  on 
Greece  as  the  only  fount  of  knowledge. 
From  Greece  they  derived  the  measures 
of  their  poetry,  and  iu- 
deed,  all  of  poetry  that  ^^^  Sf' 
can  be  imported.  From  knowledge. 
Greece  they  borrowed  the 
principles  and  the  vocabulary  of  their 
philosophy.  To  the  literature  of  other 
nations  they  do  not  seem  to  have  paid  the 
slightest  attention.  The  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews,  for  example,  books  which, 
considered  merely  as  human  compositions, 
are  invaluable  to  the  critic,  the  anti- 
quarian, and  the  philosopher,  seem  to 
have  been  utterly  unnoticed  by  them. 
The  peculiarities  of  Judaism,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  Christianity,  attracted 
their  notice.  They  made  war  against  the 
Jews.  They  made  laws  against  the 
Christians.  But  they  never  opened  the 
books  of  Moses.  Juvenal  quotes  the 
Pentateuch  with  censure.  The  author 
of  the;treatise  on  "  the  Sublime  "  quotes  it 
with  praise  :  but  both  of  them  quote  it 
erroneously.  When  we  consider  what 
sublime  poetry,  what  curious  history, 
what  striking  and  peculiar  views  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  of  the  social  duties  of 
men,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures ;  when  we  consider  that  two 
sects  on  which  the  attention  of  the 
government  was  constantly  fixed,  ap- 
pealed to  those  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of 
their  faith  and  practice,  this  indiflftrence 
is  astonishing.  The  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Greeks  admired  only  themselves, 
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and  that  the  Bomans  admired  only  them- 
selyes  and  the  Greeks.  Literary  men 
tamed  away  with  disgust  from  modes  of 
thonght  and  expression  so  widely  differ- 
ent from  all  that  they  had  heen  accus- 
tomed to  admire.  The  effect  was  narrow- 
ness and  sameness  of  thought.  Their 
minds,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
hred  in  and  in,  and  were  accordingly 
cursed  with  barrenness  and  degeneracy. 
No  extraneous  beauty  or  vigour  was 
engmfted  on  the  decaying  stock.  By 
an  exdosive  attention  to  one  class  of 
phenomena,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  one 
species  of  excellence,  the  human  intellect 
was  stunted.  Occasional  coincidences 
were  turned  into  general  rules.  Pre- 
judices were  confounded  with  instincts. 
On  man,  aa  he  was  found  in  a  particular 
«tate  of  society— on  government,  as  it 
had  existed  in  a  particular  comer  of  the 
-world,  many  just  observations  were  made ; 
1>nt  of  man  as  man,  or  govemment 
.as  govemment,  little  was  known.  Philo- 
sophy remained  stationary.  Slight 
-changes,  sometimes  for  the  worse  and 
sometimes  for  the  better,  were  made  in 
the  superstructure.  But  nobody  thought 
'  of  examining  the  foundations. 

The  vast  despotism  of  the  Csesars, 
gradually  effacing  all  national  pecu- 
liarities, and  assimilating  the  remotest 
provinces  of  the  Empire  to  each  other, 
augmented  the  evil.  At  the  close  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  the  prospects 

of  mankind  were  fearfully 
The  thiid      J  •  ..  ^ 

e^t^T      dreary.      A     system    of 

etiquette,  as  pompously 
frivolous  as  that  of  the  Escurial,  had 
been  established.  A  sovereign  almost 
invisible ;  a  crowd  of  dignitaries  minutely 
distinguished  by  badges  and  titles; 
riietoricians  who  said  nothing  but  what 
•had  been  said  ten  thousand  times; 
schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but 
-what  had  been  known  for  ages,— such 
was  the  machinery  provided  for  the 
government  and  instruction  of  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  the  human  race. 
That  great  community  was  then  in 
danger  of  experiencing  a  calamity  far 
more  terrible  than  any  of  the  quick,  in- 
flammatory, destroying  maladies,  to  which 
nations  are  liable,— a  tottering,  drivelling, 
paralytic  longevity,  the  immortality  of 
the  Straldbrugs,  a  Chinese  civilization. 
It  would  be  easy  to  indicate  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  subjects  of 
Diocletian,  and  the  people  of  that  Celestial 
Empire  where,  during  many  centuries, 
nothing  has  been  learned  or  unlearned  ; 


where  govemment,  where  education, 
where  the  whole  system  of  life  is  a 
ceremony ;  where  knowledge  forgets  to 
increase  and  multiply,  and  like  the  talent 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  the  pound  wrapped 
up  in  the  napkin,  experiences  neither 
waste  nor  augmentation. 

The  torpor  was  broken  by  two  great 
revolutions,  the  one  moral,  the  other 
political,  the  one  from  within,  the  other 
from  without.  The  victory  of  Christianity 
over  Paganism,  considered 
with  relation  to  this  sub-  ohiSSaiSty 
ject  only,  was  of  great 
importance.  It  overthrew  the  old  system 
of  morals ;  and  with  it  much  of  the  old 
system  of  metaphysics.  It  furnished  the 
orator  with  new  topics  of  declamation, 
and  the  logician  with  new  points  of 
controversy.  Above  all,  it  introduced  a 
new  principle,  of  which  the  operation  was 
constantly  felt  in  every  part  of  society. 
It  stirred  the  stagnant  mass  from  the 
inmost  depths.  It  excited  all  the  pas- 
sions of  a  stormy  democracy  in  the  quiet 
and  listless  population  of  an  overgrown 
empire.  The  fear  of  heresy  did  what  the 
sense  of  oppression  could  not  do:  it 
changed  men,  accustomed  to  be  turned 
over  like  sheep  from  tyrant  to  tyrant, 
into  devoted  partisans  and  obstinate 
rebels.  The  tones  of  an  eloquence  which 
had  been  silent  for  ages,  resounded  from 
the  pulpit  of  Gregory.  A  spirit  which 
had  been  extinguished  on  the  plains  of 
Philippi,  revived  in  Athanasius  and 
Ambrose. 

Yet  even  this  remedy  was  not  suffi- 
ciently violent  for  the  disease.  It  did 
not  prevent  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
from  relapsing,  after  a 
short  paroxyam  of  exoite-g^J&^nrf 
ment,  into  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  to  which  history  furnishes 
scarcely  any  parallel.  We  there  find  that 
a  polished  society,  a  society  in  which  a 
most  intricate  and  elaborate  system  of 
jurispradence  was  established,  in  which 
the  arts  of  luxury  were  well  understood, 
in  which  the  works  of  the  great  ancient 
writers  were  preserved  and  studied, 
existed  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  with- 
out making  one  great  discovery  in  science, 
or  producing  one  book  which  is  read  by 
any  but  curious  inquirers.  There  were 
■  tumults,  too,  and  controversies,  and  wars, 
in  abundance :  and  these  things,  bad  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  have  generally 
been  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
intellect.  But  here  they  tormented  with- 
out   stimulatbg.       The    waters    were 
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troubled,  but  no  healing  inflaence  de- 
scended. The  agiUtions  resembled  the 
grinnings  and  writhings  of  a  galvanized 
corpse,  not  the  straggles  of  an  athletic 
man. 

From  this  miserable  state  the  Western 
Empire  was  saved  by  the  fiercest  and 
most  destroying  visitation  with  which 
Ood  has  ever  chastened  his  creatures^ 
the  invasion  of  the  Northern  nations. 
Such  a  cure  was  required 
^tovwSSu^  for  such  a  distemper.  The 
Fire  of  London,  it  has  been 
observed,  was  a  blessing.  It  burned  down 
the  city,  but  it  burned  out  the  plague. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tremendous 
devastations  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
It  annihilated  the  noisome  recesses  in 
which  lurked  the  seeds  of  great  moral 
maladies ;  it  cleared  an  atmosphere  fatal 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  human 
mind.  It  cost  Europe  a  thousand  years 
of  barbarism  to  escape  the  fate  of 
China. 

At  length  the  terrible  purification  was 
accomplished;  and  the  second  civilizof 
lion  of  mankind  commenced,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  afforded  a  strong 
security  that  it  would  never  retrograde 
and  never  pause.  Europe  was  now  a 
great  federal  community :  her  numerous 
states  were  united  by  the  easy  ties  of 
international  law  and  a  common  religion. 
Their  institutions,  their  languages,  their 
manners,  their  tastes  in  literature,  their 
modes  of  education,  were  widely  different 
Their  connection  was  dose  enough  to 
allow  of  mutual  observation  and  improve- 
ment, yet  not  so  close  as  to  destroy  the 
idioms  of  national  opinion  and  feeling. 

The  balance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
influence  thus  estabUshed  between  the 
nations  of  Europe,  is  far  more  important 
than  the  balance  of  political  power. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
latter  is  valuable  principally  becanse  it 
tends  to  maintain  the  former.  The 
civiUzed  world  has  thus  been  preserved 
from  an  uniformity  of  character  fatal  to 
all  improvement.  Every  part  of  it  has 
been  illuminated  with  light  reflected 
from  every  other.  Competition  has  pro- 
duced activity  where  monopoly  would 
have  produced  sluggishness.  The  number 
of  experiments  in  moral 

Infloeaoe.      lator  has  an  opportunity 

of  witnessing,  has  been 

increased  beyond  oU  calculation.    Society 

and  human  nature,  instead  of  being  seen 

in  a  single  point  of  view,  are  presented  to 


him  under  ten  thousand  different  aspects. 
By  observing  the  manners  of  surround- 
ing nations,  by  studying  their  literature, 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  his  own 
country  and  of  the  ancient  republics,  he 
is  enabled  to  correct  those  errors  into 
which  the  most  acute  men  must  fall 
when  they  reason  from  a  single  species 
to  a  genus.  He  learns  to  distlngmsh 
what  is  local  from  what  is  universal; 
what  is  transitory  from  what  is  etetnal; 
to  discriminate  between  exceptions  and 
rules ;  to  trace  the  operatibn  of  disturbing 
causes ;  to  separate  thoee  general  prin- 
xiples,  which  are  always  true  and  every- 
where applicable,  from  the  accidental 
circumstances  with  which,  in  every  com- 
munity, they  are  blended,  and  with 
which,  in  an  insolated  community,  they 
are  confounded  by  the  most  philosophical 
mind. 

Hence  it  ib,  that,  in  generalisation,  the 
writers  of  modem  times  have  far  sur- 
passed those  of  antiquity. 
The  historians  of  our  own       ^IftSSni 
country  are  unequalled  in 
depth  and  precision  of  reason ;  and  even 
in  the  works  of  our  mere  compilers,  we 
often  meet  with  speculations  beyond  the 
reach  of  Thueydides  or  Tacitus. 

But  it  must»  at  the  same  time,  be 
admitted  that  they  have  characteristic 
faults,  so  closely  connected  with  their 
cbaracteiistic  merits,  and  of  such  magni- 
tude, that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
on  the  whole,  this  department  of  litera- 
ture has  gained  or  lost  during  the  last 
two-and-twenty  centuries. 

The  best  historians  of  later  times  havo 
been  seduced  from  truth,  not  by  their 
imagination,  but  by  their  reason.  They 
far  excel  their  predecessors  in  the  art  of 
deducing  general  principles  from  facts. 
But  unhappily  they  have  fallen  Into  the 

error  of  distorting  facts    

to  suit  general  principles.  "^SSJ!,^!" 
They  arrive  at  a  theory 
from  looking  at  some  of  the  phenomena, 
and  the  remaining  phenomena  they  strain 
or  curtail  to  suit  the  theory.  For  tlus 
purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  assert  what  is  absolutely  false, 
for  all  questions  in  morals  and  politics 
are  questions  of  comparison  and  degree. 
Any  proposition  which  does  not  involve 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  may,  by  possibi- 
lity, be  true ;  and  if  all  the  circumstances 
which  ndse  a  probability  in  its  favour  bs 
stated  and  enforced,  and  those  which  lead 
to  an  opposite  conclusion  be  omitted  or 
lightly  passed  over,  it  may  appear  to  U 
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demonstrated.  In  every  hnman  character 
and  transaction  there  is  a  mixtare  of 
good  and  eTil-»a  little  exaggeration,  a 
little  suppression,  a  jndicions  nse  of 
epithets*  a  watchful  and  searching 
scepticism  with  respect  to  the  evidence 
on  one  side,  a  conTcnient  crcdnlitj  with 
respect  to  every  report  or  tradition  on 
the  other,  may  easily  make  a  saint  of 
lAnd,  or  a  tyrant  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

This     species    of     misrepresentation 

abounds  in  the  most  valuable  works  of 

modem  historians.    Herodotus  tells  his 

story  like  a  slovenly  wit- 

^•^^J.'""*  ««».  ''l^o*  ^~*«d  by  par- 
tialitles  and  prejudices, 
unacquainted  with  the  established  rules 
of  evidence,  and  nninstructed  as  to  the 
obligations  of  his  oath,  confounds  what 
he  imagines  with  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard,  and  brings  out  facts,  reports,  con- 
jectures, and  fancies,  in  one  mass.  Hume 
is  an  accomplished  advocate:  without 
positively  asserting  much  more  than  he 
can  prove,  he  gives  prominence  to  all  the 
circumstances  which  support  his  case; 
he  glides  lightly  over  those  which  are 
unfavourable  to  it;  his  own  witnesses 
are  applauded  and  encouraged;  the 
statements  which  seem  to  throw  discredit 
on  them  are  controrerted ;  the  contradic- 
tions into  which  they  fall  are  explained 
away ;  a  clear  and  connected  abstract  of 
their  evidence  is  given.  Everything 
that  is  offered  on  the  other  side  is 
scrutinized  with  the  utmost  severity;— 
every  suspicious  circumstance  is  a  ground 
for  comment  and  invective ;  what  cannot 
be  denied  is  extenuated,  or  passed  by 
without  notice:  concessions  even  are 
sometimes  made — but  this  insidious 
candour  only  increases  the  effect  of  the 
vast  mass  of  sophistry. 

We  have  mentioned  Hume,  as  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  writer  of  his 
class ;  but  the  charge  which  we  have 
brought  against  him  is  one  to  which  all 
our  most  distingtiished  historians  are  in 
some  degree  obnoxious.  Gibbon,  in 
particular,  deserves  very  severe  censure. 
Of  all  the  numerous  culprits,  however, 
none  is  more  deeply  guilty  than  Hr. 
Hitford.  We  willingly  acknowledge  the 
obligations  which  are  due  to  his  talents 
and  industry.  The  modem  historians  of 
Qreece  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
as  if  the  world  had  learned  nothing  new 
during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years. 
Instead  of  illustrating  the  events  which 
they  narrated,  by  the  philosophy  of  a 
more  enlightened  age,  they  judged  of 


Mr.Mitford. 


antiquity  by  itself  alone.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  notions,  long  driven  from 
every  other  comer  of  literature,  had  a 
prescriptive  right  to  occupy  this  last 
fastness.  They  considered  all  the  ancient 
historians  as  equally  authentic.  They 
scarcely  made  any  distinction  between 
him  who  related  events  at  which  he  had 
himself  been  present,  and  him  who  five 
hundred  years  after  composed  a  phil<^ 
Bophic  romance  for  a  society  which  had 
in  the  interval  undergone  a  complete 
change.  It  was  all  Greek,  and  all  trae  I 
The  centuries  which  separated  Plutarch 
from  Thucydides  seemed  as  nothing  to 
men  who  lived  in  an  age 

M  remote.    The  dUtanoe  j^^JSiplSfc 

of  time  produced  an  error 
similar  to  that  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  distance  of  place.  There  are 
many  good  ladies  who  think  that  all  tho 
people  in  India  live  together,  and  who 
charge  a  friend  setting  out  for  Calcutta 
with  kind  messages  to  Bombay.  To 
Rollin  and  Barthelemi,  in  the  same 
manner,  all  the  classics  were  contem- 
poraries. 

Mr.  Mitford  certainly  introduced  great 
improvements;  he  showed  us  that  men 
who  wrote  in  Greek  and 
Latin  sometimes  told  lies ; 
he  showed  tis  that  ancient  history  might 
be  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish 
not  only  allusions  to  schoolboys,  but  im- 
portant lessons  to  statesmen.  From  that 
love  of  theatrical  effect  and  high-flown 
sentiment  which  had  poisoned  almost 
every  other  work  on  the  same  subject, 
his  book  is  perfectly  free.  But  his 
passion  for  a  theory  as  false,  and  far 
more  ungenerous,  led  him  substantially 
to  violate  trath  in  every  page.  State- 
ments unfavourable  to  democracy  are 
made  with  unhesitating  confidence,  and 
with  the  utmost  bitterness  of  language. 
Every  charge  brought  against  a  monarch, 
or  an  aristocracy,  is  sifted  with  the 
utmost  care.  If  it  cannot  be  denied, 
some  palliating  supposition  is  suggested, 
or  we  are  at  least  reminded  that  some 
circumstances  now  unknown  may  have 
justified  what  at  present  appears  un- 
justifiable. Two  events  are  reported  by 
the  same  author  in  the  same  sentence ; 
their  trath  rests  on  the  same  testimony  ; 
but  the  one  supports  the  darling  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  other  seems  inconsistent 
with  it.  The  one  is  taken  and  the  other 
is  left. 

The  practice   of  distorting  narrative 
into  a  conformity  with  theory  is  a  vice 
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not  80  anfaroiirabley  as  at  first  sight  it 

may  appear,  to  the  interests  of  political 

science.     We  have  com- 

^ToofttS^  ^*'^  ^®  writers  who 
indulge  in  it  to  advocates » 
and  we  may  add,  that  their  conflicting 
fallacies,  like  those  of  advocates,  correct 
each  other.  It  has  always  been  held,  in 
the  most  enlightened  nations,  that  a 
tribonal  will  decide  a  judicial  question 
most  fairly,  when  it  has  heard  two  able 
men  argue,  as  unfairly  as  possible,  on 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  it ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  opinion  is  just. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  superior  eloquence 
and  dexterity  will  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason ;  but  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  judge  will  be  compelled 
to  contemplate  the  case  nnder  two 
different  aspects.  It  is  certain  that  no 
important  consideration  will  altogether 
escape  notice. 

This  is  at  present  the  state  of  history. 

The  poet  Laureate  appears  for  the  Church 

of  England,  Lingard  for 

^"Sato^"**    the    Church    of    Borne. 

history.       Brodie  has  moved  to  set 

aside  the  verdicts  obtained 

by  Hume  ;  and  the  cause  in  which  Mitf  ord 

succeeded,  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be 

reheard.    In  the  midst  of  these  disputes, 

however,  history  proper,  if  we  may  use 

the  term,   is   disappearing.    The   high, 

grave,  impartial  summing  up  of  Thucy- 

dides  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all 
the  arts  of  controversy,  they  miserably 
neglect  the  art  of  narration,  the  art  of 
interesting  the  afl^ections,  and  presenting 
pictures  to  the  imagination.  That  a 
writer  may  produce  these  effects  without 
Tiolating  truth,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
many  excellent  biographi- 
***^g)*^**  cal  works.  The  immense 
popularity  which  well- 
written  books  of  this  kind  have  acquired, 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  his- 
torians. Voltaire's  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Karmonters  Memoirs,  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  Southey's  account  of  Nelson, 
are  perused  with  delight  by  the  most 
frivolous  and  indolent.  Whenever  any 
tolerable  book  of  the  same  description 
makes  its  appearance,  the  circulating 
libraries  are  mobbed ;  the  book  societies 
are  in  commotion ;  the  new  novel  lies 
nncut;  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
fill  their  columns  with  extracts.  In  the 
meantime  histories  of  great  empires,  writ> 
ten  by  men  of  eminent  ability,  lie  unread 
on  the  shelves  of  ostentatious  libraries. 


The  writers  of  history  seem  to  enter* 
tain  an  aristocratical  contempt  for  the 
writers  of  memoirs.  They 
think  it  beneath  the  dig-  ^'^^JJJJ^**' 
nity  of  men  who  describe  wilting.  • 
the  revolutions  of  nations, 
to  dwell  on  the  details  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  biography.  They  have 
imposed  on  themselves  a  code  of  con- 
ventional decencies,  as  absurd  as  that 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  French 
drama.  The  most  charactensttc  and 
interesting  circumstances  are  omitted  or 
softened  down,  because,  as  we  are  tdd, 
they  are  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of 
history.  The  majesty  of  history  seems 
to  resemble  the  majesty  of  the  poor  King 
of  Spain,  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony, 
because  the  proper  dignitaries  were  not 
at  hand  to  render  him  assistance. 

That  history  would  be  more  amusing  if 
this  etiquette  were  relaxed,  will,  we 
suppose,  be  acknowledged.  But  would 
it  be  less  dignified,  or  less  useful  ?  What 
do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  one 
past  event  is  important^  and  another 
insignificant?  No  past  event  has  any 
intrinsic  importance.  The  knowledge  of 
it  is- valuable  only  as  it  leads  us  to  form 
just  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
future.  A  history  which  does  not  serve 
this  purpose,  though  it  may  be  filled 
with  battles,  treaties,  and  conmiotions, 
is  as  useless  as  the  series  of  turnpike- 
tickets  collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Mite. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
instead  of  filling  hundreds  of  folio  pages 
with  copies  of  statepapers, 
in  which  the  same  asser.  ^^S^S*' 
tions  and  contradictions 
are  repeated,  till  the  reader  is  over- 
powered with  weariness,  had  condescended 
to  be  the  Boswell  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited to  us  the  wise  and  lofty  self- 
government  of  Hampden,  leading  while 
he  seemed  to  follow,  and  propounding 
unanswerable  arguments  in  the  strongest 
forms,  with  the  modest  air  of  an  inquirer 
anxious  for  information;  the  delusions 
which  misled  the  noble  spirit  of  Vane; 
the  coarse  fanaticism  which  concealed  the 
yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined 
to  control  a  mutinous  army  and  a  factions 
people,  to  abase  the  flag  of  HoUand,  to 
arrest  the  victorious  arms  of  Swedes, 
and  to  hold  the  balance  flrm  between 
the  rival  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  made  his 
Cavaliers  and  Boondheads  talk  in  their 
own  style ;  that  he  had  reported  some  of 
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the  ribaldry  of  Bupert's  pages,  and  some 
of  the  cant  of  HarriBon  and  Fleetwood. 
Would  not  hia  work  in  that  case  have 
been  more  interesting?  Wonld  it  not 
have  been  more  accnrate  ? 

A  history,  in  which  every  particular 
incident  may  be  true,  may  on  the  whole 
be  false.  The  cirenmstanoes  which  haye 
moat  influence  on  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  the  changes  of  manners  and 
morals,  the  transition  of  communities 
from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge 
to  ignorance,  from  ferocity  to  humanity 
—these  are,  for  the  most  part,  noiseless 

revolutions.     Their  pro- 
re^tuSoSi.    g««  i.  rarely  indicted 

by  what  historians  are 
pleased  to  call  important  events.  They 
are  not  achieved  by  armies,  or  enacted  by 
senates.  -  They  are  sanctioned  by  no 
treaties,  and  recorded  in  no  archives. 
They  are  carried  on  in  every  school,  in 
every  church,  behind  ten  thousand 
counters,  at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The 
apper  current  of  society  presents  no 
certain  ctiterion  by  which  we  can  judge 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  under 
current  flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and 
victories.  But  we  know  that  nations 
may  be  miserable  amidst  victories,  and 
prosperous  amidst  defeats.  We  read  of 
the  fall  of  wise  ministers,  and  of  the  rise 
of  profligate  favourites.  But  we  must 
remember  bow  small  a  proportion  the 
good  or  evil  efEected  by  a  single  statee- 
man  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a 
great  social  system. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist 
to  a  gnat  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and 

laying  down  theories  as 

mtw^s  ^  *^*  ^^^^^  internal 
oompariflon.  structure  of  the  vast  ani- 
mal, from  the  phenomena 
•of  the  hide.  The  comparison  is  unjust 
to  the  geologists  \  but  it  is  very  applicable 
to  those  historians  who  write  as  if  the 
body  politic  were  homogeneous,  who 
look  only  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  and 
never  think  of  the  niighty  and  various 
organization  which  lies  deep  below. 

In  the  works  of  such  writers  as  these, 
England,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  is  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity. 
At  the  close  of  the  American  war  she  is 
in  a  miserable  and  degraded  condition; 
as  if  the  people  were  not  on  the  whole  as 

Snr&AA       "^  **  ^^   governed, 

^!^^,       and  as  well  educated,  at 

the   latter  period  as  at 

the.  former.    We  have  read  books  called 

Histories  of  England,  under  the  reign 


of  €^eorge  the  Second,  in  whicb  the  rise 
of  Methodism  is  not  even  mentioned.  A 
hundred  years  hence  this  breed  of  antbors 
will,  we  hope,  be  extinct.  If  it  should 
still  exist,  the  late  ministerial  interregnum 
will  be  described  in  terms  which  will  seem 
to  imply  that  all  government  was  at  an 
end;  that  the  social  contract  was  an- 
nulled, and  that  the  hand  of  every  man 
was  against  his  neighbour,  until  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  new  cabinet 
educed  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  anarchy. 
We  are  quite  certain  that  misconceptions 
as  gross,  prevail  at  this  moment,  respect- 
ing many  important  parts  of  our  annals. 
The  effect  of  hlstoric:il  reading  is 
analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  that  pro- 
duced by  foreign  travel.  The  student, 
like  the  tourist,  is  transported  into  a  new 
state  of  society.  He  sees  new  fashions. 
He  hears  new  modes  of  expression.  His 
mind  is  enlarged  by  contemplating  the 
wide  diversities  of  laws,  of  morals,  and 
of  manners.  But  men  may 
travel  far,  and  return  with  ^^^^SSSlf^* 
minds  as  contracted  as  if 
they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own 
market-town.  In  the  same  manner,  men 
may  know  the  dates  of  many  battles,  and 
the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses, 
and  yet  be  no  wiser.  Most  people  look 
at  past  times,  as  princes  look  at  foreign 
countries.  More  than  one  illustrious 
stranger  has  landed  on  our  island  amidst 
the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has  dined  with  the 
King,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the 
stag-hounds,  has  seen  the  Guards  re- 
viewed, and  a  knight  of  the  garter  in- 
stalled; has  cantered  along  Begent 
Street ;  has  visited  St.  Paul's,  and  noted 
down  its  dimensions,  and  has  then  de- 
parted, thinking  that  he  has  seen  England. 
He  has,  in  fact,  seen  a  few  public  buildings, 
public  men,  and  public  ceremonies.  But 
of  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  society, 
of  the  fine  shades  of  national  character, 
of  the  practical  operation  of  government 
and  laws,  he  knows  nothing.  He  who 
would  understand  these  things  rightly, 
must  not  confine  his  observations  to 
palaces  and  solemn  days.  He  must  see 
ordinary  men  as  they  appear  in  their 
ordinary  business  and  In  their  ordinary 
pleasures.  He  must  mingle  In  the  crowds 
of  the  exchange  and  the  coffee-house. 
He  must  obtain  admittance  to  the  con- 
vivial table  and  the  domestic  hearth.  He 
must  bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He 
must  not  shrink  from  exploring  even  the 
retreats  of  misery.  He  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
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former  ages  most  proceed  on  the  same 
principle.    If  he  attends  only^to  public 

•  transactions,  to  wars,  congresses,  and  de- 
bates, his  studies  will  be  as  unprofitable 
as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and 
serene  sovereigns,  who  form  their  judg- 
ment of  our  island  from  having  gone  in 
state  to  a  few  fine  sights,  and  from 
having  held  formal  conferences  with  a 
few  great  oflicers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose 
work  the  character  and  spirit  of  an  age 
is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates  no 
fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  his 

*  characters,  which  is  not 
^^;^]^2S*     authenticated  by  sufficient 

testimony.  But  by  judi- 
cious selection,  rejection  and  arrangement, 
he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions  which 
have  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In  his 
narrative  a  due  subordination  is  observed ; 
some  transactions  are  prominent,  others 
retire.  But  the  scale  on  wbich  he  re- 
presents them  is  increased  or  diminished, 
not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  them,  but  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  con- 
dition of  society  and  the  nature  of  man. 
He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and 
the  senate.  But  he  shows  us  also  the 
nation.  He  considers  no  anecdote,  no 
peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar  saying, 
as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice,  which 
is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the 
operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of 
education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Hen  will  fiot  merely 
be  described,  but  will  be  made  intimately 
known  to  us.  The  changes  of  manners 
will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few 
general  phrases,  or  a  few  extracts  from 
statistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate 
images  presented  in  every  line. 

If  a  man,  such  as  we  are  supposing, 
should  write  the  history  of  England,  he 
would  assuredly  not  omit  the  battles,  the 
sieges,  the  negotiations,  the  seditions,  the 
ministerial  changes.  But  with  these  he 
would  intersperse  the  details  which  are 
the  charm  of  historical  romances.  At 
Lincoln  Cathedral  there 
^SSSn***    ^    ^    beautiful    painted 

OatheOral.  window,  which  was  made 
by  an  apprentice  out  of 
the  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  his  master.  It  is  so  far  superior 
to  every  -  other  in  the  church,  that, 
according  to  the  tradition,  the  vanquished 
artist  killed  himself  from  mortification. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  same  manner, 
has  used  thesis  fragments  of  truth  which 


historians  have  scornfully  thrown  behind 
them,  in  a  manner  which  may  well  excite 
their  envy.  He  has  constrncted  out  of 
their  gleanings  works  which,  even  con- 
sidered as  histories,  are  scarcely  less 
valuable  than  theirs.  But  a  truly  great 
historian  would  reclaim  those  materials 
whioh  the  novelist  has  appropriated. 
The  history  of  the  government,  and  the 
history  of  the  people,  would  be  exhibited 
in  that  mode  In  which  alone  they  can  be 
exhibited  justly,  in  inseparable  conjuno- 
tion  and  intermixture.  We  should  not 
then  have  to  look  for  the  w|irs  and  votes 
of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for  their 
phraseology  in  Old  Mortality ;  for  one 
half  of  King  James  in  Hume,  and  for  the 
other  half  in  thte  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history 
would  be  rich  with  colouring  from 
romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle.  We 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of 
knights  such  as  those  of 
JVoissart,  and  of  pilgrims  ™jSSt  be** 
such  as  those  who  rode  written, 
with  Chaucer  ftotiL  the 
Tabard.  Society  would  be  shown  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,— from  the  royal 
cloth  of  state  to  the  den  of  the  outlaw ; 
from  the  throne  of  the  Legate  to  the 
chimney-comer  where  the  begging  friar 
regaled  himself.  Palmers,  minstrels, 
crusaders,— the  stately  monastery,  with 
the  good  cheer  in  its  refectory,  and  the 
highmass  in  its  chapel, — the  manor-house, 
with  its  hunting  and  hawking, — ^the 
tournament,  with  the  heralds  and  ladies, 
the  trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold, — 
would  give  truth  and  life  to  the  repre- 
sentation. We  should  perceive,  in  a 
thousand  slight  touches,  the  importance 
of  the  privileged  burgher,  and  the  fierce 
and  haughty  spirit  which  swelled  under 
the  collar  of  the  degraded  villain.  The 
revival  of  letters  would  not  merely  be 
described  in  a  few  magnificent  periods. 
We  should  discern,  in  innumerable  par- 
ticulars, the  fermentation  of  mind,  the 
eager  appetite  for  knowledge,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  sixteenth  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  Beformation  we  should 
see,  not  merely  a  schism  which  changed 
the  ecclesiastical  constitation  of  England, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  European 
powers,  but  a  moral  war  which  raged  In 
every  family,  which  set  the  father  against 
the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father, 
the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and 
the  daughter  against  the  mother.  Henry 
would  be  painted  with  the  skill  of  Tacitus. 
We  should  have  the  change  of  hU  char- 
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acter  from  his  profnse  and  joyous  youth, 
to  his  savage  and  imperious  old  age. 
We  should  perceive  the  gradual  progress 
of  selfish  and  tyrannical  passions,  in  a 
mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  un. 
generous;  and  to  the  last  we  should 
detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and 
noble  temper  which  endeared  him  to  a 
people  whom  he  oppressed,  struggling 
with  the  hardness  of  despotism,  and  the 
irritability  of  disease.  We  should  see 
Elizabeth  in  all  her  weakness,  and  in  all 
her  strength,  surrounded  by  the  hand- 
some favourites  whom  she  never  trusted, 
and  the  wis6  old  statesmen,  whom  she 
never  dismissed,  uniting  in  herself  the 
most  contradictory  qualities  of  both  her 
parents, — the  coquetry,  the  caprice,  the 
petty  malice  of  Anne,— the  haughty  and 
resolute  spirit  of  Henry.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  great  artist 
might  produce  a  portrait  of  this  remark- 
able woman,  at  least  as  striking  as  that 
in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth,  without  em- 
ploying a  single  trait  not  authenticated 
by  ample  testimony.  In  the  meantime, 
we  should  see  arts  cultivated,  wealth 
accumulated,  the  conveniences  of  life 
improved.  We  should  see  the  keeps, 
where  nobles,  insecure  themselves,  spread 
insecurity  around  them,  gradually  giving 
place  to  the  halls  of  peaceful  opulence, 
to  the  oriels  of  Longleat,  and  the  stately 
pinnacles  of  Burleigh.  We  should  see 
towns  extended,  deserts  cultivated,  the 
hamlets  of  fishermen  turned  into  wealthy 
havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant  improved, 
and  his  hut  more  commodiously  fur- 
nished. We  should  see  those  opinions 
and  feelings  which  produced  the  great 
struggle  against  the  house  of  Stuart 
elowly  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of 
private  families,  before  they  manifested 
themselves  in  parliamentary  debates. 
Then  would  come  the  Civil  War.  Those 
skirmishes,  on  which  Clarendon  dwells 
so  minutely,  would  be  told,  as  Thucydides 
would  have  told  them,  with  perspicuous 
conciseness.  They  are  merely  connecting 
links.  But  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  age,  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the 
brave  English  gentry,  the  fierce  licenti- 
ousness of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken 
reprobates,  whose  excesses  disgraced  the 
royal  cause,— the  austerity  of  the  Presby- 
terian Sabbaths  in  the  city,  the  extrava* 
gance  of  the  independent  preachers  in 
the  camp,  the  precise  garb,  the  severe 
countenance,  the  petty  scruples,  the 
affected  accent,  the  absurd  names  and 


phrases  which  marked  the  Puritans,»the 
valour,  the  policy,  the  public  spirit,  which 
lurked  beneath  these  ungraceful  disguises, 
the  dreams  of  the  raving  Fifth-monarchy- 
man,  the  dreams,  scarcely  less  wild,  of  the 
philosophic  republican, — all  these  would 
enter  into  the  representation,  and  render 
it  at  once  more  exact  and  more  striking. 

The  instruction  derived  from  history 
thus  written  would  be  of  a  vivid  and 
practical  diaracter.  It  would  be  received 
by  the  imagination  as 
well  as  by  the  reason.  It  ^J?i,"*f 
would  be  not  merely  iiSSStlon. 
traced  on  the  mind,  but 
branded  into  it.  Many  truths,  too,  would 
be  learned,  which  can  be  learned  in  no 
other  manner.  As  the  history  of  states 
is  generally  written,  the  greatest  and 
most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to 
come  upon  them  like  supernatural  in- 
flictions, without  warning  or  cause.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  such  revolutions  are 
almost  altvays  the  consequences  of  moral 
changes,  which  have  gradually  passed  on 
the  mass  of  the  community,  and  which 
ordinarUy  proceed  far,  before  their  pro- 
gress is  indicated  by  any  public  measure. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  domestic 
history  of  nations  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  prognosis  of  political 
events.  A  narrative,  defective  in  this 
respect,  is  as  useless  as  a  medical 
treatise,  which  should  pass  by  all  the 
symptoms  attendant  on  the  early  stage 
of  a  disease,  and  mention  only  what 
occurs  when  the  patient  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedies. 

A  historian,  such  as  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe,  would  indeed  be 
an  intellectual  prodigy.  In  his  mind, 
powers,  scarcely  compati- 
ble  with  each  other,  must  ^^^*^ 
be  tempered  into  an  ex- 
quisite harmony.  We  shall  sooner  see 
another  Shakspeare  or  another  Homer. 
The  highest  excellence  to  which  any 
single  faculty  can  be  brought,  would  be 
less  surprising  than  such  a  happy  and 
delicate  combination  of  qualities.  Yet 
the  contemplation  of  imaginary  models 
is  not  an  unpleasant  or  useless  employ- 
ment of  the  mind.  It  cannot  indeed 
produce  perfection,  but  it  produces  im- 
provement, and  nourishes  that  generous 
and  liberal  fastidiousness,  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  strongest  sensibility 
to  merit,  and  which,  while  it  exalts  our 
conceptions  of  the  art,  does  not  render 
us  unjust  to  the  artist. 
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History,  at  least  in  its  state  of  ideal 
perfection,  is  a  compoand  of  poetry  and 

philosophy.    It  impresses 

History.poetry,  general  truths  on  the  mind 

*^^^***     by  a  vivid  representation 

of  particular  characters 
and  incidents.  Bat,  in  fact,  the  two 
hostile  elements  of  which  it  consists  have 
never  been  known  to  form  a  perfect  amal- 
gamation; and,  at  length,  in  onr  own 
time  they  have  been  completely  and  pro* 
fessedly  separated.  Good  histories,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  not. 
But  we  have  good  historical  romances, 
and  good  historical  essays.  The  imagina- 
tion and  the  reason,  if  we  may  use  a 
legal  metaphor,  have  made  partition  of  a 
province  of  literature  of  which  they  were 
formerly  seised /)er  my  et  per  toui;  and 
now  they  hold  their  respective  portions 
in  severalty,  instead  of  holding  the  whole 
in  common. 

To  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the 
distant  near,  to  place  us  in  the  society  of 
a  great  man,  or  on  the  eminence  which 
overlooks  the  field  of  a  mighty  battle,  to 
invest  with  the  reality  of  human  flesh 
and  blood  beings  whom  we  are  too  much 
inclined  to  consider  as  personified  quali- 
ties in  an  allegory,  to  call  up  our  ancestors 
before  us  with  aU  their  peculiarities  of 
language,  manners,  and  garb,  to  show  us 
over  their  houses,  to  seat  us  at  their 
tables,  to  rummage  their  old-fashioned 
wardrobes,  to  explain  the  uses  of  their 
ponderous  furniture,  these  parts  of  the 
duty  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
historian  have  been  appropriated  by  the 

historical  novelist.  On 
^bStSislI?*   the  otiier  hand,  to  extract 

the  philosophy  of  history, 
to  direct  our  judgment  of  events  and 
men,  to  trace  the  connection  of  caues 


and  effects,  and  to  draw  from  the  occur- 
rences of  former  times  general  lessons  of 
moral  and  political  wisdom,  has  become 
the  business  of  a  distinct  class  of  writers. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  composition  into 
which  history  has  been  thus  divided,  the 
one  may  be  compared  to  a  map,  the  other 
to  a  painted  landscape.     The   picture, 
though  it  places  the  country  before  us, 
does  not  enable   us  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  dimensions,  the  distances, 
and  the  angles.    The  map  is  not  a  work 
of  imitative  art.    It  presents  no  scene  to 
the  imagination;  but  it 
gives usexact  information  ^^^^ 
as  to  the  bearings  of  the         uon. 
various  points,  and  is  a 
more  useful  companion  to  the  traveller  or 
the  general  than  the  painted  landscape 
could  be,  though  it  were  the  grandest 
that  ever  Bosa  peopled  with  outlaws,  or 
the  sweetest   over  which  Claude   ever 
poured  the  mellow  effulgence  of  a  setting 
sun. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  practice  of 
separating  the  two  ingredients  of  which 
history  is  composed  has  become  prevalent 
on  the  Continent  as  well  as  In  this 
country.  Italy  has  al- 
tt»aj prodaoed  a  hUtori-  a™J*°^, 
cal  novel  of  high  merit.  Continent, 
and  of  still  higher  pro- 
mise. In  France  the  practice  has  been 
carried  to  a  length  somewhat  whimsical. 
M.  Sismondi  publishes  a  grave  and  stately 
history  of  the  Merovingian  Kings,  very 
valuable,  and  a  little  tedious.  He  then 
sends  forth  as  a  companion  to  it  a  novel, 
Ui  which  he  attempts  to  give  a  lively  re- 
presentation of  characters  and  manners. 
This  course,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  aU  the 
disadvantages  of  a  division  of  labour,  and 
none  of  its  advantages.    We  undentand 
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the  expediency  of  keeping  the  functions 
of  the  cook  and  coachman  distinct.  The 
dinner  will  be  better  dressed,  and  the 
horses  better  managed.  Bat  where  the 
two  situations  are  united,  as  in  the  Mattre 
Jacques  of  Holi^  we  do  not  see  that 
the  matter  is  much  mended  by  the  solemn 
form  with  which  the  pluraHst  passes 
fro)n  one  of  his  employments  to  the  other. 

We  manage  these  things  better  in 
England.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gl7es  us  a 
novel ;  Hr.  Hallam  a  critical  and  argu- 
mentative history.  Both  are  occupied 
with  the  same  matter.  But  the  former 
looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor. 
His  intention  is  to  give  an  express  and 
lively  image  of  its  external  form.  The 
latter  is  an  anatomist.  His  task  is  to 
dissect  the  subject  to  its  inmost  recesses, 
and  to  lay  bare  before  us  all  the  springs 
of  motion,  and  all  the  causes  of  decay. 

Hr.  Hallam  is,  on  the  whole,  far  better 
qualified  than  any  other  writer  of  our 
time  for  the  office  which  he  has  under- 
taken. He  has  great  industry  and  great 
acuteness.  His  knowledge  is  extensive, 
various,  and  profound.  His  mind  is 
equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude 
of  its  grasp,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  its 
tact.  His  speculations 
w^SSSSSuL  have  none  of  that  vague- 
ness which  is  the  common 
fault  of  political  philosophy.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  strikingly  practical, 
and  teach  us  not  only  the  general  rule, 
but  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  solve 
particular  cases.  In  this  respect  they 
often  remind  us  of  the  Discourses  of 
Machiavelli. 

The  style  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
sometimes  obscure.  We  have  also  here 
and  there  remarked  a  little  of  that 
unpleasant  trick,  which  Gibbon  brought 
into  fashion,  the  trick,  we  mean,  of 
telling  a  story  by  implication  and  allu- 
sion. Mr.  Hallam,  however,  has  an  ex- 
cuse which  Gibbon  had  not.  His  work 
is  designed  for  readers  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  books  on 
English  history,  and  who  can  therefore 
unriddle  these  little  enigmas  without 
difficulty.  The  manner  of  the  book  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  the 
matter.  The  language,  even  where  most 
faulty,  is  weighty  and  massive,  and  indi- 
cates strong  sense  in  every  line.  It 
often  rises  to  an  eloquence,  not  florid  or 
impassioned,  but  high,  grave,  and  sober ; 
such  as  would  become  a  state  paper,  or  a 
judgment  delivered  by  a  great  magis- 
trate, a  Somers  or  a  D'Agnesseau. 


In  this  respect  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  mind  corresponds  strikingly 
with  that  of  his  style. 
His  work  is  eminently  ^f  ^yle!*^ 
judicial.  Its  whole  spirit 
is  that  of  the  bench,  not  that  of  the  bar. 
He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impar- 
tiality, turning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing, 
exaggerating  nothing,  while  the  advo- 
cates on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting 
their  lips  to  hear  their  conflicting 
misstatements  and  sophisms  exposed. 
On  a  general  survey,  we  do  not  scruple 
to  pronounce  the  Constitutional  History 
the  most  impartial  book  that  we  ever 
read.  We  think  it  the  more  incumbent 
on  us  to  bear  this  testimony  strongly  at 
first  setting  out,  because,  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks,  we  shall  think  it  right 
to  dwell  principally  on  those  parts  of 
it  from  which  we  dissent. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Mr. 
Hallam  which,  while  it  adds  to  the 
value  of  his  writings,  will,  we  fear,  take 
away  something  from  their  popularity. 
He  is  less  of  a  worshipper  than  any 
historian  whom  we  can  call  to  mind. 
Every  political  sect  has  its  esoteric  and 
its  exoteric  school,  its  abstract  doctrines 
for  the  initiated,  its  visible  symbols,  its 
imposing  forms,  its  mythological  fables 
for  the  vulgar.  It  assists  the  devotion 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  raise  them- 
selves to  the  contemplation  of  pure  truths 
by  all  the  devices  of  Pagan  or  in  Papal 
superstition.  It  has  its  altars  and  its 
deified  heroes,  its  relics  and  pilgrimages, 
its  canonized  martyrs  and  confessors,  its 
festivals  and  its  legendary  miracles.  Our 
pious  ancestors,  we  are  told,  deserted  the 
High  Altar  of  Canterbury ,  to  lay  all  their 
oblations  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas. 
In  the  same  manner  the  great  and  com- 
fortable doctrines  of  the 
Tory  creed,  those  particu-  dJStrines. 
larly  which  relate  to  re- 
strictions on  worship  and  on  trade,  are 
adored  by  squires  and  rectors  in  Pitt 
Clubs,  under  the  name  of  a  minister  who 
was  a  bad  representative  of  the  system 
which  has  been  christened  after  him  as 
Becket  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cause  for  which 
Hampden  bled  on  the  field  and  Sydney 
on  the  scaffold  is  enthusiastically  toasted 
by  many  an  honest  radical  who  would 
be  puzzled  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween Ship-money  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  It  may  be  added  that,  as  in  religion, 
so  in  politics,  few  even  of  those  who  are 
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enlightened  enough  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  latent  tmder  the  emblems  of 
their  faith  can  resist  the  contagion  of 
the  popular   superstition.    Often  when 
they  flatter  themselree   that  they  are 
merely  feigning  a  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  they  are  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  those  very 
prejudices.     It   probably   was   not   al- 
together on  grounds  of  expediency  that 
Socrates  taught  his  followers  to  honour 
the  gods  whom  the  state  honoured,  and 
bequeathed  a  cock  to  Esculapius  with 
his  dying  breath.    So  there  is  often  a 
portion  of  willing  credulity  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  veneration  which  the  most 
discerning  men  pay  to  their  political 
idols,    from  the  very  nature  of  man  it 
must  be  so.    The  faculty  by  which  we 
inseparably  associate  ideas  which  have 
often  been  presented  to  us  in  conjunction 
is  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
will.    It  may  be  quickened  into  morbid 
activity.      It    may    be    reasoned    into 
sluggishness.     But  in  a  certain  degree 
it  will  always  exist.    The  almost  absolute 
mastery  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  obtained 
over  feelings  of  this  class  is  perfectly 
astonishing  to  us,  and  will,  we  believe, 
be  not  only  astonishing  but  offensive  to 
many  of  his  readers.    It  must  particularly 
disgust  those  people  who,  in  their  specu- 
lations on  politics,  are  not  reasoners  but 
fanciers ;  whose  opinions, 
^^*fi!noy"*    ^^^^  when   sincere,   are 
not  produced,  according 
to  the  ordinary  law  of  intellectual  births, 
by  induction  or  inference,  but  are  equivo- 
cally generated  by  the  heat  of  fervid 
tempers  out  of  the  overflowing  of  tumid 
imaginations.    A  man  of  this  class  is 
always  in  extremes.     He  cannot  be  a 
friend  to  liberty  without  calling  for  a 
community  of  goods,  or  a  friend  to  order 
without  taking  under  his  protection  the 
fonleflt  excesses  of  tyranny.    HLs  admira- 
tion oscillates  between  the  most  worth- 
less of  rebels  and  the  most  worthless  of 
oppressors,  between  Marten,  the  disgrace 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  Laud, 
the  disgrace  of  the  Star  Chamber.    He 
can  forgive   anything  but  temperance 
and    impartiality.     He  has  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 
nents, as  well  as    with  that   of   bis 
associates.    In  every  furious  partisan  he 
sees    either    his    present    self    or  his 
former  self,  the  pensioner  that  is,  or  the 
Jacobin  that  has  been.    But  he  is  unable 
to  comprehend  a  writer  who,  steadily 
ftUaoiied    to    principles,  is    indifferent 


about  names  and  badges,  and  who  judges 
of  characters  with  equable  severity,  not 
altogether  nntinctured  with  cynicism, 
but  free  from  the  slightest  touch  of 
passion,  party  spirit,  or  caprice. 

We  should  probably  like  Mr.  Hallam's 
book  more  if,  instead  of  pointing  out 
with  strict  fidelity  the  points  and  the 
dark  sjiots  of  both  parties,  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  whitewash  the  one  and  to 
blacken  the  other.  But  we  should 
certainly  prize  it  far  less.  Eulogy  and 
invective  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
But  for  cold  rigid  justice,  the  one  weight 
and  the  one  measure,  we  know  not  where 
else  we  can  look. 

No   portion  of  our  annals  has  been 
more  perplexed  and  misrepresented  by 
writers   of  different  parties   than  the 
history  of  the   Reformation.     In  this 
labyrinth  of  falsehood  and  sophistry  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hallam 
is    peculiariy    valuable.  "^J^Sm.*®* 
It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire   the  even-handed    justice   with 
which  he  deals  out  castigation  to  right 
and  left  on  the  rival  persecutors. 

It  is  vehemently  maintained  by  some 
writers  of  the  present  day  that  Elizabeth 
persecuted  neither  Papists  nor  Puritans 
as  such,  and  occasionally  the  severe 
measures  she  adopted  were  dictated,  not 
by  religious  intolerance,  but  by  political 
necessity.  Even  the  excellent  account  of 
these  times  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  given 
has  not  altogether  imposed  silence  on  the 
authors  of  this  fallacy.  The  title  of  the 
Queen,  they  say,  was  annulled  by  the 
Pope  ;  her  throne  was  given  to  another ; 
her  subjects  were  incited 
to  rebellion  j  her  life  was  ^SS^Srth.^' 
menaced;  every  Catholic 
was  bound  in  conscience  to  be  a  traitor ; 
it  was  therefore  against  traitors,  not 
against  Catholics,  that  the  penal  laws 
were  enacted. 

That  our  readers  may  be  fully  com- 
petent to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this 
defence,  we  wUl  state,  as  concisely  as 
possibly,  the  substance  of  some  of  these 
laws. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  and  before  the  least  hostility  to 
her  government  had  been  shown  by  the 
Catholic  population,  an  act  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  Church,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  for 
the  first  offence,  of  a  year's  imprisonment 
for  the  second,  and  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  the  third. 

A  law  was  next  made  in  1662,  enacting 
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that  all  who  had  ever  graduated  at  the 
Universities  or  received  holj  orders,  aU 
lawyerSi  and  all  magistrates,  should  take 
the  oath  of  sapremacj 
when  tendered  to  them, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  the  oath 
might  again  be  tendered  to  them ;  and,  if 
it  were  again  refused,  the  recusant  was 
guilty  of  high  treason.  A  prospective 
law,  however  severe,  framed  to  exclude 
Catholics  from  the  liberal  professions, 
would  have  been  mercy  itself  compared 
with  this  odious  act.  It  is  a  retrospective 
statute;  it  is  a  retrospective  penal 
statute;  it  is  a  retrospective  penal 
statute  against  a  large  class.  We  will  not 
positively  afl&rm  that  a  law  of  this  de- 
scription  may  always,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  bo  unjustifiable.  But  the 
presumption  against  it  is  most  violent ;  nor 
do  we  remember  any  crisis,  either  in  our 
own  history  or  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  which  would  have  rendered  such 
a  provision  necessary.  But  in  the  present, 
what  circumstances  called  for  extraordin- 
ary rigour?  There  might  be  disaffection 
among  the  Catholics.  The  prohibition  of 
their  worship  would  naturally  produce  it. 
But  it  is  from  their  situation,  not  from 
their  conduct,  from  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  suffered,  not  from  those  which 
they  had  committed,  that  the  existence  of 
discontent  among  them  must  be  inferred. 
There  were  libels,  no  doubt,  and  pro- 
phecies, and  rumours,  and  suspicions, 
strange  grounds  for  a  law  inflicting  capital 
penalties,  expostfactOf  on  a  large  body  of 
men. 

Eight  years  later,  the  bull  of  Pius  de- 
posing Elizabeth  produced  a  third  law. 
This  law,  to  which  alone,  as  we  conceive, 
the  defence  now  under  our  consideration 
can  apply,  provides  that, 
SSlSSon.    if  any  CathoUc  shall  con- 
vert a  Protestant  to  the 
Bomish  Church,  they  shall  both  suffer 
death  as  for  high  treason. 

We  believe  that  we  might  safely  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating  the  fact,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  plain 
Englishman.  Becent  controversies  have, 
however,  given  so  much  importance  to 
this  subject,  that  we  will  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arguments  which 
are  urged  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  apply 
with  much  greater  force  to  the  case  of 
her  Bister  Hary.  The  Catholics  did  not, 
at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  rise 


in   arms   to   seat  a    Pretender  on   her 
throne.    But  before  Mary  had  given,  or 
could    give,  provocation, 
the    most    dUtinguiahed   ^Jg^'^^' 
Protestants  attempted  to     xuSkbe^ 
set  aside   her    rights   in 
favour  of  the  Lady  Jane.    That  attempt, 
and  the  subsequent  insurrection  of  Wyatt, 
famished  at  least  as  good  a  plea  for 
the  burning  of  Protestants,  as  the  con- 
spiracies against  Elizabeth  furnish  for 
the  hanging  and  embowelling  of  Papists. 

The  fact  is  that  both  pleas  are  worth- 
less alike.  If  such  arguments  are  to 
pass  current,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that 
there  was  never  was  such  a  thing  as 
religious  persecution  since  the  creation. 
For  there  never  was  a 
reUgious  persecution  in  pSSrotoi. 
which  some  odious  crime 
was  not,  justly  or  unjustly,  said  to  be  ob- 
viously deducijble  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
persecuted  party.  We  might  say  that  the 
Caesars  did  not  persecute  the  Ciiriatians ; 
that  they  only  punished  men  who  were 
charged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  burning 
Borne,  and  with  committing  the  foulest 
abominations  in  their  assemblies;  that 
the  refusal  to  throw  frankincense  on  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  was  not  the  crime,  but 
only  evidence  of  the  crime.  We  might 
say  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  intended  to  extirpate,  not  a  religions 
sect,  but  a  political  party.  For,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  proceedings  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, from  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  to 
the  battle  of  Moncontour,  had  given  much 
more  trouble  to  the  French  monarchy 
than  the  Catholics  have  ever  given  to  the 
English  since  the  Eeformation;  and  that 
too  with  much  less  excuse. 

The  true  distinction  is  perfectly  obvious. 
To  punish  a  man  because  he  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  or  because  he  is  believed, 
though  unjustly,  to  have  committed  a 
crime,  is  not  persecution.  To  punish  a 
man,  because  we  infer  from  the  nature  of 
some  doctrine  which  he  holds,  or  from  the 
conduct  of  other  persons  who  hold  the 
same  doctrine  with  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mit a  crime,  is  persecution,  and  is,  in 
every  case,  foolish  and  wicked. 

When  Elizabeth  put  Ballard  and 
Babington  to  death,  she  was  not  per- 
secuting. Kor  should  we 
have  accuced  her  govern- 
ment of  persecution  for 
passing  any  law,  however  severe,  against 
overt  acts  of  sedition.  But  to  argue  that, 
because  a  man  is  a  Catholic,  he  most  think 
it  right  to  murder  a  heretical  aoTeieign 
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and  that  because  he  thinks  it  right  he 
idll  attempt  to  do  it,  and  then,  to  found 
QfQ  this  conclusion  a  law  for  punishing  hiim 
as  if  he  had  done  it,  is  plain  persecution. 
If,  indeed,  all  men  reasoned  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  same  data,  and 
always  did  what  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  do,  this  mode  of  dispensing 
pomshment  might  be  extremely  judicious. 
But  as  people  who  agree  about  premises 
often  disagree  about  conclusions,  and  as 
BO  man  in  the  world  acts  up  to  his  own 
standard  of  right,  there  are  two  enormous 
gaps  in  the  logic  by  which  alone  penal- 
ties for  opinions  can  be  defended.  The 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  Tery  able  men,  follows  by 
syllogistic  necessity  from  the  doctrine 
of  election.  Others  concetre  that  the 
Antinomian  heresies  directly  follow 
from  the  doctrine  of  reprobation ;  and  it 
18  rezy  generally  thought  that  licentious- 
ness and  cruelty  of  the  worst  description 
are  likely  to  be  the  fruits,  as  they  often 
kave  been  the  fruits,  of  Antinomian  and 
Manichean  opinions.  This 

"^jSS'mwS*  ^^^^  ^^  reasoning,  we 
^ytrntL-nm^  '  think,  is  as  perfect  in  all 
its  parts  as  that  which 
makes  out  a  Papbt  to  be  necessarily  a 
traitor.  Yet  it  would  be  rather  a  strong 
measure  to  hang  all  the  Calrinists,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  they  were  spared, 
they  would  infallibly  commit  aH  the 
atrodtieB  of  Matthias  and  Knipperdoling. 
For,  reason  the  matter  as  we  may, 
experience  shows  us  that  a  man  may 
believe  in  election  without  beUeving  in 
reprobation,  that  he  may  beliere  in  re- 
probation without  being  an  Antinomian, 
and  that  he  may  be  an  Antinomian 
withont  being  a  bad  citizen.  Han,  in 
short,  is  so  inconsistent  a  creature  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  from  his  belief 
to  his  conduct,  or  from  one  part  of  his 
belief  to  another. 

We  do  not  believe  that  every  English- 
man who  was  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
Church  would,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
qnenoe,  have  thought  himself  justified 
in  deposing  or  assassinating  Elizabeth. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  convert 
most  have  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  Pope  had  issued 
a  bnll  against  the  Queen.  We  know 
through  what  strange 
B^Mn       loopholes  the  human  mind 

^xabe£^     contrives  to  escape,  when 
it  wishes  to  avoid  a  dis- 
agreeable inference  from   an  admitted 
pfopotition.     We  know  bow  long  the 


Jansenists  contrived  to  believe  the  Pope 
infallible  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  believe  doctrines  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  heretical.  Let  it 
pass,  however,  that  every  Catholic  in  the 
kingdom  thought  that  Elizabeth  might 
be  lawfully  murdered.  Still  the  old 
maxim,  that  what  is  the  business  of 
everybody  is  the  business  of  nobody,  is 
particularly  likely  to  hold  good  in  a  case 
in  which  a  cruel  death  is  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  making  any 
attempt. 

Of  the  ten  thousand  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  would  not  say  that  a  man  who 
should  leave  his  country  and  friends  to 
preach  the  Gospel  among  savages,  and 
who  should,  after  labouring  indefatigably 
without  any  hope  of  reward,  tei-minate 
his  life  by  martyrdom,  would  deserve 
the  warmest  admiration.  Yet  we  doubt 
whether  ten  of  the  ten  thousand  ever 
thought  of  going  on  such  an  expedition. 
Why  should  we  suppose  that  conscientious 
motives,  feeble  as  they  are  constantly 
found  to  be  in  a  good  cause,  should  be 
omnipotent  for  evil?  Doubtless  there 
was  many  a  jolly  Popish  priest  in  the 
old  manor-houses  of  the  northern  counties, 
who  would  have  admitted,  in  theory, 
the  deposing  power  of  the 
Pope,  but  who  would  not  ^^^ 
have  been  ambitious  to  be 
stretched  on  the  rack,  even  though  it 
were  to  be  used,  according  to  the  benevo- 
lent proviso  of  Lord  Burleigh,  **a8 
charitably  as  such  a  thing  can  be,''  or  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  even 
though,  by  that  rare  indulgence  which 
the  Queen,  of  her  special  g^race,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  sometimes 
extended  to  very  mitigated  cases,  he 
were  allowed  a  fair  time  to  choke  before 
the  hangman  began  to  grabble  in  his 
entrails. 

But  the  laws  passed  against  the 
Puritans  ha4  not  even  the  wretched 
excuse  which  we  have  been  considering. 
In  this  case  the  cruelty  was  equal,  the 
danger  infinitely  less.  In  fact,  the 
danger  was  created  solely  by  the  cruelty. 
But  it  is  superfluous  to  press  the  argu- 
ment. By  no  artifice  of  ingenuity  can 
the  stigma  of  persecution,  the  worst 
blemish  of  the  English  Church,  bo 
efEaced  or  patched  over,  , 

Her  doctrines,   we  well    "*A"Sg!* 
know,  do  not  tend  to  in- 
tolerance.   She  admiU  the  possibttlty  of 
salvation  out  of  her  own  pale.    But  this 
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drcnmstance,  in  itaeU  honourable  to 
her,  aggravates  the  sin  and  the  shame 
of  those  who  persecuted  in  her  name. 
Dominic  and  De  Montfort  did  not,  at 
leasts  murder  and  torture  for  differences 
of  opinion  which  they  considered  as 
trifling.  It  was  to  stop  an  infection 
which,  as  they  believed,  hurried  to 
certain  perdition  every  soul  which  it 
seized,  that  they  employed  their  fire  and 
steel.  The  measures  of  the  English 
government  with  respect  to  the  Papbte 
and  Puritans  sprang  from  a  widely 
different  principle.  If  those  who  deny 
that  the  founders  of  the  Church  were 
guilty  of  religious  persecution  mean 
only  that  the  foundezs  of  the  Church 
were  not  influenced  by  any  relic^ous 
motive,  wo  perfectly  agree  with  them. 
Neither  the  penal  code  of  Elizabeth,  nor 
the  more  hateful  system  by  which  Charles 
the  Second  attempted  to  force  Episcopacy 
on  the  Scotch,  had  an  origin  so  noble. 
The  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  some  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  Reformation 
in  England,  circumstances  of  which  the 
effects  long  continued  to  be  felt,  and 
may  in  some  degree  be  traced  even  at 
the  present  day. 

In  Grermany,  in  France,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Scotland,  the  contest  against  the 
Papal  power  was  essentially  a  religions 
contest.  In  all  those  countries,  indeed, 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  like  every 
other  great  cause,  attracted  to  itself 
many  supporters  influenced  by  no  con- 
scientious principle,  many  who  quitted 
the  Established  Church  only  because 
they  thought  her  in  danger,  many  who 
were  weary  of  her  restraints,  and  many 
who  were  greedy  for  her  spoils.  But 
it  was  not  by  these  adherents  that  the 
separation  was  there  conducted.  They 
were  welcome  auxiliaries ;  their  support 
was  too  often  purchased  by  unworthy 
compliances ;  but,  however  exalted  in 
rank  or  power,  they  were  not  the  leaders 
in  the  enterprise.  Hen  of  a  widely 
different  description,  men  who  redeemed 
great  infirmities  and  errors  by  sincerity, 
disinterestedness,  energy,  and  courage, 
men  who,  with  many  of  tho  vices  of 
revolutionary  chiefs  and  of  polemic 
divines,  united  some  of  the  highest 
'qualities  of  apostlefs  were  the  real 
directors.  They  might  be  violent  in 
innovation  and  scurrilous  in  controversy. 
They  might  sometimes  act  with  in- 
excusable severity  towards  opponents, 
jnnd  sometimes  connive  disreputably  at 
the  vices  of  powerful  allies.    But  fear 


was  not  in  them,  nor  hypocrisy,  nor 
avarice,  nor  any  petty  selfishness.  Their 
one  great  object  was  the  demolition  of 
the  idols  and  the  purification  of  the 
sanctuary.  If  they  were  too  indulgent 
to  the  failings  of  eminent  men  from 
whose  patronage  they  expected  advantage 
to  the  Church,  they  never  flinched  before 
persecuting  tyrants  and  hostile  armies. 
If  they  set  the  lives  of  others  at  nought 
in  comparison  of  their  doctrines  they 
were  equally  ready  to  throw  away  their 
own.  Such  were  the 
author,  of  the  great  ^^^^i^^* 
schism  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  this  island.. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Condd  and  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  Earl  of  Moray  and 
Horton,  might  espouse  the  Protestant 
opinions,  or  might  pretend  to  espouse 
them;  but  it  was  from  Luther,  from 
Calvin,  from  £nox,  that  the  Reformatioxk 
took  its  character. 

England  has  no  such  names  to  show  f- 
not  that  she  wanted  men  of  sincere  piety,, 
of  deep  learning,  of  steady  and  adven- 
turous courage.  But  these  wQre  thrown 
into  the  background.  Elsewhere  men  of 
this  character  were  the  principals.  Here 
they  acted  a  secondary  part.  Elsewhere 
worldliness  was  the  tool  of  zeal.  Here 
zeal  was  the  tool  of  worldliness.  A  King, 
whose  character  may  be  best  described 
by  saying  that  he  was  despotism  itself 
personified,  unprincipled  ministers,  a. 
rapacious  aristocracy,  a  servile  Parlia- 
ment,  such  were  the  instruments  by 
which  England  was  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  The  work  which  had 
been  begun  by  Henry,  the  murderer  of 
his  wives,  was  continued  by  Somerset, 
the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  com- 
pleted by  Elizabeth,  the  murderer  of  her 
guest.  Sprung  from  brutal  passion, 
nurtured  by  selfish  policj:, 
the  Refermation  in  Eng-  ^^tlSJ^JT 
land  displayed  little  of  Bn^lana. 
what  had,  in  other  coun- 
tries, distinguished  it,  unflinching  and 
unsparing  devotion,  boldness  of  speech, 
and  singleness  of  eye.  These  were  indeed 
to  be  found;  but  it  was  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  party  which  opposed  the 
I  authority  of  Rome,  in  such  men  aa 
Hooper,  Latimer,  Rogers,  and  Taylor. 
Of  those  who  had  any  important  share  in 
bringing  the  Reformation  about,  Ridley 
was  perhaps  the  only  person  who  did  not 
consider  it  as  a  mere  political  job.  Even 
Ridley  did  not  play  a  very  prominent 
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part.  Among  the  statesmen  and  prelates 
who  principally  gave  the  tone  to  the 
religions  changes,  there  is  one,  and  one 
only,  whose  conduct  partiality  itself  can 
attribute  to  any  other  than  interested 
motives.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  his  character  should  have  been  the 
subject  of  fierce  controversy.  We  need 
not  say  that  we  speak  of  Cratuner. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  been  severely  censured 
for  saying,  with  his  usual  placid  severity, 
that,  '*  if  we  weigh  the  character  of  this 
prelate  in  an  equal  balance,  he  will  i^pear 
far  indeed  removed  from  the  turpitude 
imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies ;  yet  not 
entitled  to  any  extraordinary  veneration.'' 
We  will  venture  to  expand  the  sense  of 
ULt,  Hallam,  and  to  comment  on  it  thus:— 
ngfLranmrn  ^^  "^^  cousidcr  Cranmer 
merely  as  a  statesman,  he 
will  not  appear  a  much  worse  man  than 
Wolsey,  Gardiner,  Cromwell,  or  Somerset, 
But,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  him 
up  as  a  saint,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  man  of  sense  who  knows  the  history 
of  the  times  to  preserve  his  gravity.  If 
the  memory  of  the  archbishop  had  been 
left  to  find  its  own  place,  he  would  have 
soon  been  lost  among  the  crowd  which  is 
mingled 

**  A  quel  catUro  ooro 
BegU  aageHi,  ebe  son  fonni  tibelU, 
N^  fox  f ed«li  a  Dio,  ma  per  se  fara.** 

And  the  only  notice  which  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  take  of  his  name  would 
have  been 

'*  Son  ra^oniam  <U  Ini ;  ma  goazda,  e  paasa." 
But  when  his  admirers  challenge  for  him 
a  place  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  his 
claims  require  fuller  discussion. 

The  shameful  origin  of  his  history, 
common  enough  in  the  scandalous  chron* 
icles  of  courts,  seems  strangely  out  of 
place  in  a  hagiology.  Cranmer  rose  into 
favour  by  serving  Henry  in  the  disgrace- 
ful affair  of  his  first  divorce.  He  pro- 
moted the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  with 
the  King.  On  a  frivolous  pretence  he 
pronounced  in  null  and  Toid.  On  a  pie- 
tence,  if  possible,  still  more  frivolous, 
he  dissolved  the  ties  which  bound  the 
shameless  tyrant  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  He 
attached  himself  to  Cromwell  while  the 
fortunes  of  Cromwell  flourished.  He 
voted  for  cutting  off  Cromwell's  head 
without  a  trial,  when  the  tide  of  royal 
favour  turned.  He  conformed  backwards 
and  forwards  as  the  King  changed  his 
mind.  While  Henry  lived  he  assisted  in 
condemning   to   the   flames  those  who 


denied  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation. 
When  Henry  died  he  found  out  that  the 
doctrine  was  false.  He  was,  however, 
not  at  a  loss  for  people  to  bum.  The 
authority  of  his  station  and  of  his  grey 
hairs  was  employed  to  overcome  the 
disgust  with  which  an  intelligent  and 
virtuous  child  regarded  persecution. 
Intolerance  is  always  bad.  But  the 
sanguinary  intolerance  of  a  man  who 
thus  wavered  in  his  creed  excites  a 
loathing,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  g^ve 
vent  without  calling  foul  names.  Equally 
false  to  political  and  to  religions  obliga- 
tions, he  was  first  the  tool  of  Somerset, 
and  then  the  tool  of  Northumberland. 
When  the  former  wished  to  put  his  own 
brother  to  death,  without  even  the 
semblance  of  a  trial,  he  found  a  ready 
instrument  in  Cranmer.  In  spite  of  the 
canon  law,  which  forbade  a  churchman 
to  take  any  part  in  matters  of  blood,  the 
archbishop  signed  the  warrant  for  the 
atrocious  sentence.  When 
Somerset  had  been  in  ^ttwoes^'*' 
his  turn  destroyed,  his 
destroyer  received  the  support  of  Cranmer 
in  his  attempt  to  change  the  course  of 
the  succession. 

The  apology  made  for  him  by  his 
admirers  only  renders  his  conduct  more 
contemptible.  He  complied,  it  is  said, 
against  his  better  judgment,  because  he 
could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  Edward ! 
A  holy  prelate  of  sixty,  one  would  think, 
might  be  better  employed  by  the  bedside 
of  a  djing  child,  than  in  committing 
crimes  at  the  request  of  the  young 
disciple.  If  he  had  shown  half  as  much 
firmness  when  Edward  requested  him  to 
commit  treason  as  he  had  before  shown 
when  Edward  requested  him  not  to 
commit  murder,  he  might  have  saved  the 
country  from  one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes that  it  erer  underwent.  He  became, 
from  whatever  motive,  the  accomplice  of 
the  worthless  Dudley,  The  virtuous 
scruples  of  another  young  and  amiable 
mind  were  to  be  overcome.  As  Edward 
had  been  forced  into  persecution,  Jane 
was  to  be  seduced  into  usurpation.  No 
transaction  in  our  annals  is  more  unjusti- 
fiable than  this.  If  a  hereditary  title 
were  to  be  respected,  Mary  possessed  it. 
If  a  parliamentary  title  were  preferable, 
Mary  possessed  that  also.  If  the  interest 
of  the  Protestant  religion  required  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of 
succession,  that  interest  would  have 
been  best  served  by  raising  Elixabcth 
to  the  throne.    If  the  foreign  relations 
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of  the  kingdom  were  considered,  still 
stronger  reasons  might  be  found  for 
preferring  Elizabeth  to 
®'^^.**'*  Jane.  There  was  great 
doubt  whether  Jane  or 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  had  the  better 
claim;  and  that  doubt  would,  in  all 
probabilitj,  hare  produced  a  war  both 
with  Scotland  and  with  France,  if  the 
project  of  Northumberland  had  not  been 
blasted  in  its  infancy.  That  Elizabeth 
had  a  better  claim  than  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  was  indisputable.  To  the  part 
which  Cranmer,  and  unfortunately  some 
better  men  than  Cranmer,  took  in  this 
most  reprehensible  scheme,  much  of  the 
severitj  with  which  the  Protestants  were 
afterwards  treated  must  in  fairness  be 
ascribed. 

The  plot  failed;  Popery  triumphed; 
and  Cranmer  recanted.  Most  people  look 
on  his  recantation  as  a 
jSSSSSSL  «"^el«  blemish  on  an 
honourable  life,  the  frailty 
of  an  unguarded  moment.  But,  in  fact, 
his  recantation  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  system  on  which  he  had  con- 
stantly acted«  It  was  part  of  a  regular 
habit  It  was  not  the  first  recantation 
that  he  had  made ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
if  it  had  answered  its  purpose,  it  would 
not  hare  been  the  last.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  not  choosing  to  be  burned  alire. 
It  is  no  Tery  severe  reproach  to  any 
person  that  he  does  not  possess  heroic 
fortitude.  But  surely  a  man  who  liked 
the  fire  so  little  should  hare  had  some 
empathy  for  others.  A  persecutor  who 
infiicts  nothing  which  he  is  not  ready  to 
endure  deserves  some  respect.  But  when 
a  man  who  loves  his  doctrines  more  than 
the  lives  of  his  neighbours,  loves  his  own 
little  finger  better  than  his  doctrines,  a 
very  simple  argument  ^  fortiori'  will 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  amount  of  his 
benevolence. 

But  his  martyrdom,  it  is  said,  redeemed 

everything.    It  is  eztraordinaxy  that  so 

much  ignorance   should  exist  on   this 

subject.    The  fact  is  that,  if  a  martyr 

be  a  man  who  chooses  to  die  rather  than 

to  renounce  his  opinions,  Cranmer  was 

no  more  a  martyr  than 

g^^.      Dr.Dodd.  He  died  solely 

because  he  could  not  help 

it.    He  never  retracted  his  recantation 

till  he  found  he  had  made  it  in  vain. 

The  Queen  was   fully   resolved    that, 

Catholic  or  Protestant,  he  should  bum. 

Then  he  spoke  out,  as  people  generally 

speak  out  when  they  are  at  the  point  of 


death  and  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to 
fear  on  earth.  If  Mary  had  suffered  him 
to  live,  we  suspect  that  he  wo  aid  have 
heard  mass  and  received  absolution,  like 
a  good  Catholic,  till  the  accession  of 
Elisabeth,  and  that  he  would  then  have 
purchased,  by  another  apostasy,  the 
power  of  burning  men  better  and  braver 
than  himself. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  represent 
him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness.  He 
was  not  wantonly  cruel  or  treacherous. 
He  was  merely  a  supple,  timid,  interested 
courtier,  in  times  of  frequent  and  violent 
change.  That  which  has  always  been 
represented  as  his  distinguishing  virtue, 
the  facility  with  which  he  forgave  his 
enemies,  belongs  to  the  ohajaoter 
character.  Slaves  of  his 
class  are  never  vindictive,  and  never 
gratefuL  A  present  interest  effaces  past 
services  and  past  injuries  from  their 
minds  together.  Their  only  object  is 
self-preservation  ;  and  for  this  they  con- 
ciliate those  who  wrong  them,  just  as 
they  abandon  those  who  serve  them. 
Before  we  extol  a  man  for  his  forc^ving 
temper,  we  should  inquire  whether  he  is 
above  revenge,  or  below  it. 

Somerset  had  as  little  principle  as  his 
coadjutor.  Of  Henry,  an  orthodox 
Catholic,  except  that  he  chose  to  be  his 
own  Pope,  and  of  Elizabeth,  who  certainly 
had  no  objection  to  the  theology  of 
Rome,  we  need  say  nothing.  But  these 
four  persons  were  the  great  authors  oft 
the  English  Eeformation.  Three  of  them 
had  a  direct  interest  in  the  extension  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  fourth  was 
the  ready  tool  of  any  who  could  frighten 
him.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  from  what 
motives,  and  on  what  plan,  such  persona 
would  be  inclined  to  remodel  the  Church. 
The  scheme  was  merely  to  rob  the 
Babylonian  enchantress  of  her  ornaments, 
to  transfer  the  full  cup  of  her  sorceries 
to  other  hands,  spilling  as  little  as  possible 
by  the  way.  The  Catholic  doctrines  and 
rites  were  to  be  retained  in  the  Church 
of  England.  But  the  King  was  to  exercise 
the  control  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Boman  Pontiff. 
In  this  Henry  for  a  time  '^'**Sp».«£  *"»• 
succeeded.  The  extra-  Belbimatton. 
ordinary  force  of  Ms  cha- 
racter, the  fortunate  situation  in  which 
he  stood  with  respect  to  foreign  powers, 
and  the  vast  resources  which  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  placed  at  hia 
disposal,  enabled  him  to  oppress  both  the 
relligioaB  factions  equally.    He  punished 
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i^ith  impartial  severity  those  who  re- 
nonnced  the  doctrines  of  Home,  and 
those  who  acknowledged  her  jurisdic- 
tion. The  basis,  however,  on  which 
he  attempted  to  establish  his  power 
was  too  narrow.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  even  for  him  long  to  perse- 
cute both  persuasions.  Even  under  his 
reign  there  had  been  insurrections  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics,  and  signs  of  a 
spirit  which  was  likely  soon  to  produce 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  Protes- 
tants. It  was  plainly  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  Crown  should  form  an 
alliance  with  one  or  with  the  other  side. 
To  recognize  the  Papal  supremacy  would 
have  been  to  abandon  the  whole  design, 
Belnctantly  and  sullenly  the  government 
at  last  joined  the  Protestants.  In  form- 
ing this  junction,  its  object  was  to  pro- 
cure as  much  aid  as  possible  for  its  selfish 
undertaking,  and  to  make  the  smallest 
possible  concessions  to  the  spirit  of 
religious  innovation. 

From  this  compromise  the  Church  of 
England  sprang.  In  many  respects,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  well  for  her  that,  in  an 

age  of  exuberant  zeal,  her 
of  i^S?    Pri^it-'ipal    founders   were 

mere  politicians.  To  this 
circumstance  she  owes  her  moderate 
articles,  her  decent  ceremonies,  her  noble 
and  pathetic  liturgy.  Her  worship  is 
not  disfigured  by  mummeiy.  Yet  she 
has  preserved,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  of  her  Protestant  sisters,  that 
art  of  striking  the  senses  and  filling  the 
imagination  in  which  tho  Catholic  Church 
80  eminently  excels.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  continued  to  be,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  servile 
handmaid  uf  monarch j,  thA  Rtnady  enemy 
of  public  liberty.  The  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  the  duty  of  passively  obey- 
ing all  their  commands,  were  her  favourite 
tenets.  She  held  those  tenets  firmly 
through  times  of  oppression,  persecu- 
tion, and  licentiousness ;  while  law  was 
trampled  down ;  while  judgment  waa 
perverted ;  while  the  people  were  eaten  as 
though  they  were  bread.  Once,  and  but 
once,  for  a  moment,  and  but  for  a 
moment,  when  her  own  dignity  and 
property  were  touched  she  forgot  to 
practise  the  submission  which  she  had 
taught. 

Elizabeth  clearly  discerned  the  advan- 
tages which  were  to  be  derived  from  a 
close  connection  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  priesthood.  At  the  time  of  her 
accession,  indeed,    she  evidently   medi- 


tated a  partial  reconciliation  with  Borne ; 
and,  throughout  her  whole  life,  she  leaned 
strongly  to  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  parte  of  ^jffiw^'g,®' 
the  Catholic  system.  But 
her  imperious  temper,  her  keen  sagacity, 
and  her  peculiar  situation,  soon  led  her  to 
attach  herself  completely  to  a  Church 
which  was  all  her  own.  On  the  same 
principle  on  which  she  joined  it,  she 
attempted  to  drive  all  her  people  within 
ite  pale  by  persecution.  She  supported 
it  by  severe  penal  laws,  not  because  she 
thought  conformity  to  its  discipline 
necessary  to  salvation;  but  because  it 
was  the  fastness  which  arbitrary  power 
was  making  strong  for  itself;  because 
she  expected  a  more  profound  obedience 
from  those  who  saw'  her  both  their  civil 
and  their  ecclesiastical  chief,  than  from 
those  who,  like  the  Papists,  ascribed 
spiritual  authority  to  the  Pope,  or  from 
those  who,  like  some  of  the  Puritans, 
ascribed  it  only  to  Heaven.  To  dissent 
from  her  establishment  was  to  dissent 
from  an  institution  founded  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion of  the  royal  prerogative. 

This  great  Queen  and  her  successors, 
by  considering  conformity  and  loyalty  as 
identical,  at  length  made  them  so.  With 
respect  to  the  Catholics,  indeed,  the 
rigour  of  persecution  abated  after  her 
death.  James  soon  found 
that  they  were  unable  to  S??i5tSS 
injure  him,  and  that  the 
animosity  which  the  Puritan  party  felt 
towards  them  drove  them  of  necessity 
to  take  refuge  under  his  throne.  During 
the  subsequent  conflict,  their  fault  was 
anything  but  disloyalty.  On  the  other 
hand,  James  hated  the  Puritans  with 
more  than  the  hatred  of  Elizabeth.  Her 
aversion  to  them  was  political ;  his  was 
personal.  The  sect  had  plagued  him  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  weak ;  and  he 
was  determined  to  be  even  with  them  in 
England,  where  he  was  powerful.  Per- 
secution gradually  changed  a  sect  into  a 
faction.  That  there  was  anything  in  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  Puritans  which 
rendered  them  hostile  to  monarchy  has 
never  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction. 
After  our  civil  contests,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  say  that  Presbyterianism  was 
connected  with  Bepublicamsm ;  just  as 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  say,  since  the 
time  of  the  French  Bevolution,  that 
Infidelity  is  connected  with  Eepublican- 
ism.  It  U  perfectly  true  that  a  Church, 
constituted  on  the  Calvinistic  model,  wUl 
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not  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
80  mnch  as  a  hierarchy  which  consists  of 
aeyeral  ranks,  differing  in  dignity  and 
emoluiuent,  and  of  which  all  the  members 
are  constantly  looking  to  the  government 
for  promotion.  Bat  experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  a  Calrmistic  Church,  like 
every  other  Church,  is  disaffected  when 
it  is  persecuted,  quiet  when  it  is  tolerated, 
and  actively  loyal  when  it  is  favoured 
and  cherished.  Scotland  has  had  a 
Presbyterian  establishment  during  a 
century  and  a  half.  Yet  her  General 
Assembly  has  not,  during  that  period, 
given  half  so  much  trouble  to  the  govern- 
ment as  the  Convocation  of  the  Church 
of  England  gave  during  the  thirty  years 
which  followed  the  Bevolntion.  That 
James  and  Charles  should  have  been 
mistaken  in  this  point  is  not  surprising. 
But  we  are  astonished,  we  must  confess, 
that  men  of  our  own  time,  men  who  have 
before  them  the  proof  of  what  toleration 
can  effect,  men  who  may  see  with  their 
own  eyes  that  the  Presbyterians  are  no 
snch  monsters  when  government  is  wise 
enough  to  let  them  alone,  should  defend 
the  old  persecutions  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  Church  and  the  throne. 

How  persecution  protects  Churches  and 

thrones  was   soon   made   manifest.     A 

systematic  political  oppo- 

t^^^SiL  ^^**°°»  vehement,  daring, 
and  inflexible,  sprang  from 
a  schism  about  trifles,  altogether  uncon* 
nected  with  the  real  interests  of  religion, 
or  of  the  state.  Before  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth  this  opposition  began 
to  show  Itself.  It  broke  forth  on  the 
question  of  the  monopolies.  Even  the 
Imperial  Iiionesa  wcua  oompoUod  to  aban- 
don her  prey,  and  slowly  and  fiercely  to 
recede  before  the  assailants.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  grew  with  the  growing  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  feeble 
struggles  and  insults  of  James  irritated 
instead  of  suppressing  it ;  and  the  events 
which,  immediately  followed  the  accession 
of  his  son  portended  a  contest  of  no 
common  severity,  between  a  king  resolved 
to  be  absolute,  and  a  people  resolved  to 
be  free. 

The  famous  proceedings  of  the  third 
parliament  of  Charles,  and  the  tyrannical 
measures  which  followed  its  dissolution, 
are  extremely  well  described  by  Mr. 
Hallam.  No  writer,  we  think,  has  shown, 
in  so  dear  and  satisfactory  a  manner, 
that  at  that  time  the  government  enter- 
tained a  fixed  purpose  of  destroying  the 


old  parliamentary  constitation  of  Eng- 
land, or  at  least  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
shadow.  We  hasten,  however,  to  a  part 
of  his  work  which,  though  it  abounds  in 
valuable  information  and  in  remarks  well 
deserving  to  be  attentively  considered, 
and  though  it  is,  like  the  rest,  evidently 
written  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  impartiality, 
appears  to  us  in  many  points  objectionable. 

We  pass  to  the  year  1640.  The  fate  of 
the  short  Parliament  held  in  that  year 
clearly  indicated  the  views  of  the  King. 
That  a  Parliament  so  moderate  in  feeling 
should  have  met  after  so  many  years  of 
oppression  is  truly  wonderful.  Hyde 
extols  its  loyal  and  conciliatory  spirit.  Its 
conduct,  we  are  told,  made  the  excellent 
Falkland  in  love  with  the 
rery  name  of  Parliament.  ^^Sf * 
We  think,  indeed,  with 
Oliver  St.  John,  that  its  moderation  was 
carried  too  far,  and  that  the  times  re- 
quired sharper  and  more  decided  councils. 
It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  the  King 
had  another  opportunity  of  showing  that 
hatred  of  the  liberties  of  his  subjects 
which  was  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his 
conduct.  The  sole  crime  of  this  assembly 
was  that,  meeting  after  a  long  inter- 
mission of  parliaments,  and  after  a  long 
series  of  cruelties  and  illegal  imposts, 
they  seemed  inclined  to  examine  griev- 
ances before  they  would  vote  supplies. 
For  this  insolence  they  were  dissolved 
almost  as  soon  as  they  met. 

Defeat,  universal  agitation,  financial 
embarrassment,  disorganization  in  every 
part  of  the  government,  compelled 
Charles  again  to  convene  the  Houses 
before  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Their 
meeting  was  one  of  the  great  eras  in  the 
hiatorj  of  the  civUlzea  world.  Whatever 
of  political  freedom  exists  either  in 
Europe  or  in  America,  has  sprung  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  those  institutions 
which  they  secured  and  reformed.  We 
never  turn  to  the  annals  of  those  times 
without  feeling  increased  admiration  of 
the  patriotism,  the  energy,  the  decision, 
the  consummate  wisdom,  which  marked 
the  measures  of  that  great  Parliament, 
from  the  day  on  which  it  met  to  the 
commencement  of  civil  hostUities. 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  blow. 
The  whole  conduct  of  that  celebrated 
man  proved  that  he  had  formed  a  deli- 
berate scheme  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England.  Those  parts  of  his 
corresi>ondence  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  since  his  death  place  the  matter 
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beyond  a  doabt.     One  of  his  admirers 
has,    indeed,    offered    to    shoTv    *^that 

the  passages  which  Mr. 
^^S^^'  Hallam  has  invidiouslyex- 

tracted  from  the  correspon- 
dence between  Land  and  Strafford,  as 
proving  their  design  to  introdace  a 
thorough  tyrannj,  refer  not  to  any  such 
-design,  but  to  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  the  thorough  main- 
tenance of  juat  authority."  We  will 
recommend  two  or  three  of  these  passages 
to  the  especial  notice  of  our  readers. 

All  who  know  anything  of  those  times, 
Icnow  that  the  conduct  of  Hampden  in 

the  affair  of  the  ship- 
^ffjSnMie^^  ^^^y  °^et  with  the  warm 

approbation  of  every  re- 
«pectable  Royalist  in  England.  It  drew 
forth  the  ardent  eulogies  of  the  champions 
of  the  prerogative  and  even  of  the  Crown 
lawyers  themselves.  Clarendon  allows 
his  demeanour  through  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding to  have  been  such,  that  even 
those  who  watched  for  an  occasion 
against  the  defender  of  the  people,  were 
•compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves 
unable  to  find  any  fault  in  him.  That 
he  was  right  in  the  i>oint  of  law  is  now 
universally  admitted.  Even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  had  a  fair  case.  Five  of 
the  Judges,  servile  as  our  Courts  then 
were,  pronounced  in  his  favour.  The 
majority  against  him  was  the  smallest 
possible.  In  no  country  retaining  the 
«Ughtest  vestige  of  constitutional  liberty 
<can  a  modest  and  decent  appeal  to  the 
laws  be  treated  as  a  crimel  Strafford, 
however,  recommends  that,  for  taking  the 
sense  of  a  legal  tribunal  on  a  legal 
question,  Hampden  should  be  punished, 
and  punished  severely,  "  whipt,"  says  the 
insolent  apostate,  "  whipt  into  his  senses. 
If  the  rod,"  he  adds,  *'  be  so  used  that  it 
smarts  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry.*'  This 
is  the  maintenance  of  just  authority. 

In  civilized  nations,  the  most  arbitrary 
j^vemments  have  generally  suffered 
justice  to  have  a  free  course  in  private 
euits.  Strafford  wished  to  make  every 
cause  in  every  court  subject  to  the  royal 

prerogative.      He     com- 

he  was  not  permitted  to 
meddle  in  cases  between  party  and  party. 
''I  know  very  well,"  says  he,  "that  the 
common  lawyers  will  be  passionately 
against  it,  who  are  wont  to  put  such  a 
prejudice  upon  all  other  professions,  as 
if  none  were  to  be  trusted,  or  capable  to 
administer  justice,  but  themselves;  yet 


how  weU  this  suits  with  monarchy,  when 
they  monopolize  all  to  be  goveri\ed  by 
their  year-books,  you  in  England  have  a 
costly  example."  We  are  really  curious 
to  know  by  what  arguments  it  is  to  be 
proved  that  the  power  of  interfering  in  the 
law-suits  of  individuals  is  part  of  the  just 
authority  of  the  executive  government. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  careless 
of  the  common  civil  rights,  which  even 
despots  have  generally  respected,  should 
treat  with  scorn  the  limitations  which 
the  constitution  imposes  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. We  might  quote  pages:  but 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single 
specimen :  The  debts  of  the  crown  being 
taken  off,  you  maif  govern  at  you  pltate: 
and  most  resolute  I  am  that  may  be  done 
without  borrowing  any  help  forth  of  the 
£iag*s  lodgings." 

Such  was  the  theory  of  that  thorough 
reform  in  the  state  which  Strafford 
meditated.  His  whole  practice,  from  the 
day  on  which  he  sold  himself  to  the 
court,  was  in  strict  conformity  to  his 
theory.  For  his  accomplices  various  ex- 
cuses may  be  urged,  igoorance,  Imbecility, 
religious  bigotry.  But  Wentworth  had 
no  such  plea.  His  intellect  was  capa- 
cious. His  early  prepossessions  were  on 
the  side  of  poptdar  rights.  He  knew  the 
whole  beauty  and  value  of  the  system 
which  he  attempted  to  deface.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Bats,  the  first  of  those 
statesmen  whose  patriotism  has  been  only 
the  coquetry  of  political  prostitution, 
whose  profiigacy  has  taught  government 
to  adopt  the  old  maxim  gtraflbrd. 
of  the  slave-market,  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  boy  than  to  breed,  to  im- 
port defenders  from  an  Opposition  than 
to  rear  them  in  a  Ministry.  He  was  ths 
first  Englishman  to  whom  a  peerage  was 
not  an  addition  of  honour  but  a  sacra- 
ment of  infamy,  a  baptism  into  the 
communion  of  oorruption.  As  he  was  the 
earliest  of  the  hateful  list,  so  was  he  also 
by  far  the  greatest ;  eloquent,  sagacious, 
adventurous,  intrepid,  ready  of  invention, 
immutable  of  purpose,  in  every  talent 
which  exalts  or  destroys  nations  pre- 
eminent, the  lost  Archangel,  the  Satan  of 
the  apostasy.  The  title  for  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  desertion,  he  exchanged  a 
name  honourably  distinguished  in  the 
cause  of  the  people,  reminds  us  of  tho 
appellation  which,  from  the  moment  of 
the  first  treason,  fixed  itself  on  the  fallen 
Son  of  the  Morning, 

"  So  call  htm  now.  -  HI •  fona«r  nmme 

Is  hefu'd  no  more  in  beaTon." 
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The  defection  of  Strafford  from  the 
popular  part  J  contribated  mainly  to  draw 
on  him  the  hatred  of  his  oontemporaties. 
It  has  since  made  him  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest  to  those  whose  lires 
hare  been  spent,  like  his,  in  proving 
that  there  is  no  malice  like  the  malice  of  a 
renegade.  Nothing  can  be  more  natnral 
or  becoming  than  that  one  tnmooat 
should  eulogize  another. 

Many  enemies  of  public  liberty  hare 
been  distinguished  by  their  private 
virtues.  But  Strafford  was  the  same 
throughout.  As  was  the  statesman, 
such  was  the  kinsman,  and  such  the 
lover.  His  conduct  towards  Lord  Mount- 
morris  is  recorded  by  Clarendon.  For  a 
word  which  can  scarcely  be  called  rash, 
which  could  not  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  ordinary  civil  action,  he 
dragged  a  man  of  high  rank,  married  to  a 
relative  of  that  saint  about  whom  he 
whimpered  to  the  Peers,  before  a  tribunal 
of  slaves.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed. 
ETcrything  but  death  was 
"^aS^**  inflicted.  Yet  the  treat- 
ment which  Lord  Ely  ex- 
perienced was  still  more  disgusting. 
That  nobleman  was  thrown  into  prison, 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  settle  his 
estate  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  bis 
daughter-in-law,  whom,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  Strafford  had  debauched. 
These  stories  do  not  rest  on  vague  report. 
The  historians  most  partial  to  the 
minister  admit  their  truth,  and  censure 
them  in  terms  which,  though  too  lenient 
for  the  occasion,  are  still  severe.  These 
facts  are  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the 
appellation  with  which  Pym  branded  him, 
'» the  wicked  Earl," 

In  spite  of  his  vices,  in  spite  of  all 

his    dangerous   projects,    Strafford  was 

certainly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 

law ;  but  of  the  law  in  all 

according  to  the  utmost 
strictness  of  the  letter,  which  killetb. 
He  was  not  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
mob,  or  stabbed  in  the  back  by  an  assassin. 
He  was  not  to  have  punishment  meted 
out  to  him  from  his  own  iniquitous 
measure.  But  if  justice,  in  the  whole 
range  of  its  wide  armoury,  contained 
one  weapon  which  could  pierce  him,  that 
weapon  his  pursuers  were  bound,  before 
God  and  man,  to  employ. 

"  If  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'Us  his :  if  none. 
Let  him  not  aeok't  of  us." 


Such    was    the    language    which    the 
Commons  might  justly  use. 

Did  then  the  articles  against  Strafford 
strictly  amount  to  high  treason  ?  Many 
people,  who  know  neither  what  the 
articles  were,  nor  what  high  treason  is, 
will  answer  in  the  negative,  simply 
because  the  accused  person,  speaking 
for  his  life,  took  that  ground  of  defence; 
The  Journals  of  the  Lords  show  that  the 
Judges  were  consulted.  They  answered, 
with  one  accord,  that  the  articles  on 
which  the  Earl  was  convicted,  amounted 
to  high  treason.  This 
judicial  opinion,  even  if  Sg^SJ^oS! 
we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
erroneous,  goes  far  to  justify  the  Farlia- 
ment.  The  judgment  pronounced  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  has  always  been 
urged  by  the  apologists  of  Charles  in 
defence  of  his  conduct  respecting  ship- 
money.  Yet  on  that  occasion  there  was 
but  a  bare  majority  in  favour  of  the 
party  at  whose  pleasure  all  the  magis- 
trates composing  the  tribunal  were 
removable.  The  decision  in  the  case  of 
Strafford  was  unanimous  :  as  f ar  aa  we 
can  judge,  it  was  unbiassed ;  and,  though 
there  may  be  room  for  hesitation,  we 
think  on  the  whole  that  it  was  reason- 
able. "  It  may  be  remarked,"  says  Mr. 
Hallam,  <Uhat  the  fifteenth  article  of 
the  impeachment,  charging  Strafford 
with  raising  money  by  his  own  authority, 
and  quartering  troops  on  the  people  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  compel  their  obedience 
to  his  unlawful  requisitions,  upon  which, 
and  upon  one  other  article,  not  upon  the 
whole  matter,  the  Peers  voted  him 
guilty,  does,  at  least,  approach  very 
nearly,  if  we  may  not  say  more,  to  a 
substantive  treason  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  the  Third,  as  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  King."  This  most  sound  and 
just  exposition  has  provoked  a  very 
ridiculous  reply.  '*  It  should  seem  to  be 
an  Irish  construction  this,"  says  an 
assailant  of  Mr.  Hallam,  *'  which  makes 
the  raising  money  for  the  King's  service, 
with  his  knowledge,  and  by  his  approba- 
tion, to  come  under  the  head  of  levying 
war  on  the  King,  and  therefore  to  be 
high  treason."  Now,  people  who  under- 
take to  write  on  points  of  constitutional 
law  should  know,  what  every  attorney's 
clerk  and  every  forward  schoolboy  on  an 
upper  form  knows,  that,  by  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  our  polity,  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong;  that  every  court  is  bound  to 
suppose  his  conduct  and  his  sentiments 
to  be,  on  erexy  occasion,  such  as  they 
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ought  to  be;  and  that  no  evidence  can 
be  zeceired  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
aside  this  loyal  and  salutary  preeump* 
tion.  The  Lords,  therefore,  were  bound 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  King 
considered  arms  which  were  unlawfully 
directed  against  his  people  as  directed 
against  his  own  throne. 

The  remarks  of  Hr.  Hallam  on  the  bill 
of  attainder,  though,  as  usual,  weighty 
and  acute,  do  not  perfectly  satisfy  us. 
He  defends  the  principle,  but  objects  to 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  That, 
on  great  emergencies,  the  state  may 
justifiably  pass  a  retrospective  act  against 
an  ofiEender,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
We  are  acquainted  with  only  one  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  which  has  in  it 
enough  of  reason  to  bear  an  answer. 
Warning,  it  is  said,  is  the 
^"SJof****  end  of  punishment.  But 
punishment,  a  punishment  iDfllcted, 
not  by  a  general  rule,  but 
by  an  arbitrary  discretion,  cannot  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  warning.  It  is  there- 
fore useless ;  and  useless  pain  ought  not 
to  ba  inflicted.  This  sophism  has  found 
its  way  into  several  books  on  penal 
legislation.  It  admits,  however,  of  a 
very  simple  refutation.  In  the  first 
place,  punishments  ex  pott  facto  are  not 
altogether  useless  even  as  warnings. 
They  are  warnings  to  a  particular  class 
which  stand  in  great  need  of  warnings, — 
to  favourites  and  ministers.  They  remind 
persons  of  this  description  that  there 
may  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for  those  who 
ruin  and  enslave  their  country  in  all  the 
forms  of  law.  But  this  is  not  alL  Warn- 
ing is,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  principal 
end  of  punishment;  but  it  is  not  the 
only  end.  To  remove  the  offender,  to 
preserve  society  from  those  dangers 
which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
incorrigible  depravity,  is  often  one  of  the 
ends.  In  the  case  of  such  a  knave  as 
Wild,  or  such  a  ruffian  as  Thurtell,  it  is 
a  very  important  end.  In  the  case  of  a 
powerful  and  wicked  statesman,  it  is 
infinitely  more  important ;  so  important, 
as  alone  to  justify  the  utmost  severity, 
even  though  it  were  certain  that  his  fate 
wonld  not  deter  others  from  imitating 
his  example.  At  present,  indeed,  we 
should  think  it  extremely  pernicious  to 
take  such  a  course,  even  with  a  worse 
minister  than  Strafford,  if  a  worse  could 
exist ;  for,  at  present,  Parliament  has 
only  to  withhold  its  support  from  a 
Cabinet  to  produce  an  immediate  change 
of  hands.    The  case  was  widely  different 


in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  That 
Prince  had  governed  during  eleven  years 
without  any  Parliament ;  and,  even  when 
Parliament  was  sitting,  had  supported 
Buckingham  against  its  most  violent 
remonstrances. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  a  bUl 
of  pains  and  penalties  ought  to  have 
been  passed  against  Strafford,  but  he 
draws  a  distinction  less  just,  we  thinlc, 
than  his  distinctions  usually  are.  His 
opinion,  so  far  as  we  can  coUect  it, 
is  this,  that  there  are  almost  insurmount- 
able objections  to  retrospective  laws  for 
capital  punishment,  but  that,  where  the 
punishment  stops  short  of  death,  the 
objections  are  comparatively  trifling. 
Now  the  practice  of  taking  the  severity 
of  the  penalty  into  consideration,  when 
the  question  is  about  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  rules  of  evidence,  is  no 
doubt  sufficiently  common.  We  often 
see  a  man  convicted  of  a 
simple  larceny  on  evidence  oSlrt?ttSS. 
on  which  he  would  not  be 
convicted  of  a  burglary.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  jury,  when  there  is  strong 
suspicion,  but  not  absolute  demonstration, 
that  an  act,  unquestionably  amounting 
to  murder,  was  committed  by  the  prisoner 
before  them,  will  find  him  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  But  this  is  surely  very 
irrational.  The  rules  of  evidence  no  more 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
at  stake  than  the  rules  of  arithmetic; 
We  might  as  well  say  that  we  have  a 
greater  chance  of  throwing  a  size  when 
we  are  playing  for  a  penny  than  when 
we  are  pUiying  for  a  thousand  pounds,  as 
that  a  form  of  trial  which  is  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  justice,  in  a  matter 
affecting  liberty  and  property,  is  insuffi- 
cient in  a  matter  affecting  life.  Nay,  if 
a  mode  of  proceeding  be  too  lax  for 
capital  cases,  it  is,  d fortiori,  too  lax  for 
all  others;  for,  in  capital  cases,  the 
principles  of  human  nature  will  always 
afford  considerable  security.  No  judge 
is  so  cruel  as  he  who  indemnifies  himself 
for  scrupulosity  in  cases  of  blood,  by 
license  in  afEairs  of  smaller  importance^ 
The  difference  in  tale  on  the  one  side  far 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  difference  in 
weight  on  the  other* 

If  there  be  any  universal  olq'ection  to 
retrospective   punishment,  there   is  no 
more    to   be  said.     But 
such  is  not  the  opinion  of  ^^SSSSZ 
Mr.  Hallam.   He  approves 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding.    Ho  thinks 
that  a  punishment,  not  previously  affixed 
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by   law  to  the  offences   of   Strafford, 
should  have  been    inflicted ;    that    he 
should  hare  been  degraded  from  his  rank, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  he  sees  strong 
objections  to  the  taking  away  of   his 
life.    Oar  difficulty  would  have  been  at 
the  first  step,  and  there  only.    Indeed, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  case 
which  does  not  call  for  capital  punish- 
ment can  call  for  retrospective  punish- 
ment.   We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  man 
«o  wicked  and  so  dangerous   that  the 
whole  course  of  law  must  be  disturbed 
in  order  to  reach  him,  yet  not  so  wicked 
as  to  deserve  the  severest  sentence,  nor 
80  dangerous  as  to  require  the  last  and 
sorest  custody, — ^that  of  the  grave.     If 
we  had  thought  that  Strafford  might  be 
safely  suffered  to  live  in   France,  we 
should  have  thought  it  better  that  he 
should  continue  to  live  in  England,  than 
that  he  should  be  exiled  by  a  special 
act.    As  to  degradation,  it  was  not  the 
Earl,  but  the  general  and  the  statesman, 
whom  the  people  had  to  fear.    Essex  said 
on  that  occasion,  with  more  truth  than 
elegance,  '^Stonedead  hath  no  fellow/' 
And  often  during   the   civil   wars   the 
Parliament  had  reason  to   rejoice  that 
an  irreversible  law  and  an  Impassable 
terrier  protected  them  from  the  valour 
«nd  capacity  of  Wentworth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Hyde 
nor  Falkland  voted  against  the  bill  of 
attainder.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to 
lielieve  that  Falkland  spoke  in  favour  of 
it.  In  one  respect,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has 
observed,  the  proceeding  was  honourably 
•distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
kind.  An  act  was  psuiaad  to  rttliovd  the 
children  of  Strafford  from 
^Gtoero^r  the  forfeiture  and  corrup. 
to5?8dtdl(SKn. tio^  «>*  Wood  which  were 
the  legal  consequences  of 
the  sentence.  The  Crown  had  never 
ahown  equal  generosity  in  a  case  of 
treason.  The  liberal  conduct  of  the 
Commons  has  been  fully  and  most  ap- 
propriately repaid.  The  House  of  Went- 
worth has  since  that  time  been  as  much 
•distinguished  by  public  spirit  as  by 
power  and  splendour,  and  may  at  the 
present  moment  boast  of  members  with 
whom  Bay  and  Hampden  would  have 
been  proud  to  act. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  Strafford  should  also  be,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  the  admirers  of 
Charles ;  for,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  towards 


the  unhappy  favourite,  there  can  be  ho 
doubt  that  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  master  was  disgraceful. 
Faithless  alike  to  his  people  and  to  his 
tools,  the  King  did  not  scruple  to  play 
the  part  of  the  cowardly  approver,  who 
hangs  his  accomplice.     It  is  good  that 
there  should  be  such  men  as  Charles  in 
every  league  of  villany.  ^-     ,     . 
It  is  for  such  men  that  ^atrSbr^ 
the  offers  of  pardon  and 
reward  which  appear  after  a  murder  ar 
intended.    They  are  indemnified,  remune- 
rated, and  despised.    The  very  magistrate 
who  avails  himself  of  their  assistance 
looks  on  them  as  wretches  more  degraded 
than  the  criminal  whom  they  betray. 
Was  Strafford  innocent?     Was   he   a 
meritorious  servant  of  the  Crown?     If 
so,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Prince, 
who,  having  solemnly  promised  him  tha 
not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  hurt, 
and  possessing  an  unquestioned  constitu- 
tional right  to  save  him,  gave  him  up  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies?    There 
were  some  points  which  we  know  that 
Charles  would  not  concede,  and  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  risk  the  chances  of 
civil  war.    Ought  not  a  King,  who  will 
make  a  stand  for  anything,  to  make  a 
stand   for   the  innocent   blood?     Was 
Strafford   guilty?     Even  on  this  sup- 
position, it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  disdain 
for  the  partner  of  his  gpiilt,  the  tempter 
turned  punisher.    If,  indeed,  from  that 
time  forth,  the  conduct  of  Charles  had 
been  blameless,  it  might  have  been  said 
that  hia  eyes  were  at  last  opened  to 
the  errors  of  his  former  conduct,  and 
that,  in  sacrificing  to  the  wishes  of  his 
Parliament  a  minister  whose  crime  had 
been   a   devotion    too    zealous    to    the 
interests  of  his  prerogative,  he  gave  a 
painful   and   deeply   humiliating   proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance.    We 
may   describe   his   behaviour    on    this 
occasion  in  terms  resembling  those  which 
Hume    has  .  employed   when    speaking 
of    the    conduct   of    Churchill   at   the 
Revolution.    It  required  ever  after  the 
most  rigid  justice  and  sincerity  in  hia 
dealings  with  his  people,  to  vindicate  it. 
His  subsequent  dealings  with  his  people, 
however,  clearly  showed  that  it  was  not 
from  any  respect  for  the  Constitution, 
or.  from  any  sense  of  the  deep  crimi- 
nality of  the  plans  in  which  Strafford  and 
himself  had  been  engaged,  that  he  gpive 
up  his  minister  to  the  axe.    It  became 
evident  that  he  had  abandoned  a  servant 
who,  deeply  guilty  as  to  all  others,  was 
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guiltless  to  him  alone,  solely  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  mattiring  other  schemes 
of  tyrannj,  and  purchasing  the  aid  of 
other  Wentworths.  He,  who  wonld  not 
avail  himself  of  the  power  which  the 
laws  gave  him  to  save  a  friend  to  whom 
his  honour  was  pledged,  soon  showed 
that  he  did  not  scrapie  to  break  erery 
law  and  forfeit  every  pledge,  in  order 
to  work  the  ruin  of  his  opponents. 

•  •  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes !  "  was 
the  expression  of  the  fallen  minister, 
when  he  heard  that  Charles  had  con- 
sented to  his  death.  The  whole  history 
of  the  times  is  a  sermon  on  that  bitter 
text.  The  defence  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment is  comprised  in  the  dying  words  of 
its  victim. 

The  early  measures  of  that  Parliament 
Mr.  HaUam  in  general  approves.  But 
he  oottsiden  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  after  the  recess  in 
^iSS''  ^^  summer  of  1641  as 
mischievous  and  violent. 
He  thinks  that,  from  that  time,  the 
demands  of  the  Houses  were  not  war- 
ranted by  any  imminent  danger  to  the 
Ckmstitution,  and  that  in  the  war  which 
ensued  they  were  clearly  the  aggressors. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  in  our  history,  we  will  venture 
to  state,  at  some  length,  the  reasons 
which  have  led  us  to  form  an  opinion 
on  it  contrary  to  that  of  a  writer  whose 
judgment  we  so  highly  respect. 

We  will  premise  that  we  think  worse 
of  King  Charles  the  First  than  even  Mr. 
Hallam  appears  to  do.  The  fixed  hatred 
of  liberty  which  was  the  principle  of 
his  public  conduct,  the  unscrupulousness 

«rith  whiVh  ha  Adoptod  anj  sacAua  wlilch 

might  enable  him  to  attain  his  ends, 
the  readiness  with  which  he  gave 
promises,  the  impudence  with  which 
he  broke  them,  the  cruel  indilBference 
with  which  he  threw  away  his  useless 
or  damaged  tools,  rendered  him,  at  least 
till  his  character  was  fully  exposed  and 
his  power  shaken  to  its  foundations,  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Constitu- 
tion than  a  man  of  far  greater  talents 
and  resolution  might  have  been.  Such 
princes  may  still  be  seen  the  scandals 
of  the  southern  thrones  of  Europe; 
princes,  false  alike  to  the  accomplices 
who  had  served  them,  and  to  the  oppo- 
nents who  had  spared 
^"^^JS^"  them;  princes  who,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  concede 
•verything,'  swear  everything,  hold  out 
their  dieeks   to  every  ^smlter,  gave  up 


to  punishment  every  instrument  of  their 
tyranny,  and  await,  with  meek  and 
smiling  implacability,  the  blessed  day 
of  perjury  and  revenge. 

We  will  pass  by  the  instances  of 
oppression  and  falsehood  which  disgraced 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles. 
We  will  leave  out  of  the  question  the 
whole  history  of  his  third  Parliament, 
the  price  wiiich  he  exacted  for  assenting 
to  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  perfidy 
with  which  be  violated  his  engagements, 
the  death  of  Bliot,  the  barbarous  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
the  ship-money,  and  all  the  measures 
now  universally  condemned,  which  dis- 
graced his  administration  from  1630  to 
1640.  We  will  admit  that  it  might  be 
the  duty  of  the  Parliament,  after  punish- 
ing the  most  guilty  of  his  creatures, 
after  abolishing  the  inquisitorial  tribunals 
which  had  been  the  instruments  of  his 
tyranny,  after  reversing  the  unjust 
sentences  of  his  victims,  to  pause  in  its 
course.  The  concessions  which  had  been 
made  were  great,  the  evils  of  civil  war 
obvious,  the  advantages  even  of  victory 
doubtful.  The  former  errors  of  the  King 
might  be  imputed  to  youth,  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  evU  counsel,  to  the  undefined 
state  of  the  law.  We  firmly  believe  that 
if,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  Charles 
had  acted  fairly  towards  his  people,  if 
he  had  even  acted  fairly  towards  his  own 
partisans,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  given  him  a  fair  chance  of  re- 
trieving the  public  confidence.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Clarendon.  He  distinctly 
states  that  the   fury  of 

opposition  had  abated,  ^tSStton.*"' 
that  a  reaction  had  begun 
to  take  place,  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  against  the  King 
were  desirous  of  an  honourable  and  com- 
plete reconciliation,  and  that  the  more 
violent,  or,  as  it  soon  appeared,  the  more 
judicious,  members  of  the  party  were  fast 
declining  in  credit  The  Remonstrance 
had  been  carried  with  great  difficulty. 
The  uncompromising  antagonists  of  the 
court,  such  as  Cromwell,  has  begun  to 
talk  of  selling  their  estates  and  leaving 
England.  The  event  soon  showed  that 
they  were  the  only  men  who  really 
understood  how  much  inhumanity  and 
fraud  lay  hid  under  the  constitutional 
language  and  gracious  demeanour  of 
the  King. 

The  attempt  to  seiae  the  five  members 
was  undoubtedly  the  real  cause  of  the 
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war.  From  that  moment,  the  loyal  con- 
fidence with  which  most  of  the  popular 
party  were  beginning  to 
^•^f^*"*  regard  the  King  was  turned 
into  hatred  and  incurable 
suspicion.  From  that  moment  the  Parlia- 
ment was  compelled  to  surround  itself 
with  defensive  arms.  From  that  moment 
the  dty  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
ganison.  From  that  moment  it  was  that, 
in  the  phrase  of  Clarendon,  the  carriage  of 
Hampden  became  fiercer,  that  he  drew 
the  sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard. 
For,  from  that  moment,  it  must  hare 
been  eyident  to  every  impartial  observer 
that,  in  the  midst  of  professions,  oaths, 
and  smiles,  the  tyrant  was  constantly 
looking  forward  to  an  absolute  sway,  and 
to  a  bloody  revenge. 

The  advocates  of  Charles  have-  very 
dexterously  contrived  to  conceal  from 
their  readers  the  real  nature  of  this  trans- 
action. By  making  concessions  ap- 
parently candid  and  ample,  they  elude 
the  great  accusation.  They  allow  that 
the  measure  was  weak  and  even  frantic, 
an  absurd  caprice  of  Lord  Digby,  absurdly 
adopted  by  the  King.  And  thus  they 
save  their  client  from  the  full  penalty  of 
his  transgression,  by  entering  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  minor  offence.  To  us  his 
conduct  appears  at  this  day  as  at  the 
time  it  appeared  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
city.  We  think  it  by  no  means  so  foolish 
as  it  pleases  his  friends  to  represent  it, 
and  far  more  wicked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  transaction  was 

illegal  from    beginning   to   end.     The 

impeachment  was  illegal*     The  process 

was  illegal.    The  service  was  illegal.    If 

Charles  wished  to  prose- 

^^tl^.  c^^*  *^°  ^'"  members 
for  treason,  a  bill  against 
them  should  have  been  sent  to  a  grand 
jury.  That  a  commoner  cannot  be  tried 
for  high  treason  by  the  Lords,  at  the 
suit  of  the  Crown,  is  part  of  the  very 
alphabet  of  our  law.  That  no  man  can 
be  arrested  by  a  message  or  verbal 
message  of  the  King,  with  or  without 
a  warrant  from  a  responsible  magistrate, 
is  equally  clear. 

This  was  an  established  maxim  of  our 
jurisprudence  even  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.  "A  subject,"  said  Chief 
Justice  Markham  to  that  Prince,  **  may 
arrest  for  treason :  the  King  cannot ;  for, 
if  the  arrest  be  illegal,  the  party  has  no 
remedy  against  the  King." 

The  time  at  which  Charles  took  this 
step  also   deserves   consideration.     We 


have  already  said  that  the  ardour  which 
the  Parliament  had  displayed  at  the  time 
of  its  first  meeting  had  considerably 
abated,  that  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
court  were  desponding,  and  that  their 
followers  were  in  general  inclined  to 
milder  and  more  temperate  measures 
than  those  which  had  hitherto  been  par- 
sued.  In  every  country,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  England,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  take  the  part  of  those  who  are 
unmercifully  run  down,  and  who  seem 
destitute  of  all  means  of  defence.  Every 
man  who  has  observed  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  public  feeling  in  our  own  time  will 
easily  recall  examples  to  illustrate  this 
remark.  An  English  statesman  ought  to 
pay  assiduous  worship  to  Nemesis, 
to  be  most  apprehensive  of  ruin  when 
he  is  at  the  height  of  power  and 
popularity,  and  to  dread  his  enemy  most 
when  most  completely  prostrated.  The 
fate  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1784  is 

perhaps  the  strongest  in» 
*  •  u-i  t   The  Coalitton 

stance  m  our  history  of      Ti^SSa5^ 

the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple. A  few  weeks  turned  the  ablest 
and  most  extended  Ministry  that  ever 
existed  into  a  feeble  Opposition,  and 
raised  a  King  who  was  talking  of  retir- 
ing to  Hanover  to  a  height  of  power 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
enjoyed  since  the  Revolution.  A  crisis 
of  this  description  was  evidently  ap- 
proaching in  1642.  At  such  a  crisis  a 
Prince  of  a  really  honest  and  generous 
nature,  who  had  erred,  who  had  seen 
his  error,  who  had  regretted  the  lost 
affections  of  his  people,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  dawning  hope  of  regaining  them, 
would  bo  pATuliarly  careful  to  take  no 
step  which  could  give  occasion  of  offence, 
even  to  the  unreasonable.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tyrant,  whose  whole  life  was  a 
lie,  who  hated  the  Constitution  the  more 
because  he  had  been  compelled  to  feign 
respect  for  it,  and  to  whom  his  honour 
and  the  love  of  his  people  were  as  nothing, 
would  select  such  a  crisis  for  some  ap- 
palling violation  of  law,  for  some  stroke 
which  might  remove  the  chiefs  of  an 
Opposition,  and  intimidate  the  herd. 
This  Charles  attempted.  He  missed  his 
blow;  but  so  narrowly,  that  it  would 
have  been  mere  madness  in  those  at 
whom  it  was  aimed  to  trust  him  again. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the 
King  had,  a  short  time  before,  promised 
the  most  respectable  Hoyalists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Falkland,  Cole- 
peppsr,  and  Hyde,  that  he  would  lake  no 
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measure  in  which  that  House  was  con- 
cerned, witbont  consulting  them.  On 
this  occasion  he  did  not 
^^^Jj^consnltthem.  His  conduct 
*  astonished  them  more  than 
any  other  members  of  the  Assembly. 
Clarendon  says  that  they  were  deeply 
hurt  by  this  want  of  confidence,  and  the 
more  hurt,  because,  if  they  had  been  con- 
sulted, they  woold  have  done  their  utmost 
to  dissuade  Charles  from  so  improper  a 
proceeding.  Did  it  nerer  occur  to 
Clarendon,  will  it  not  at  least  occur  to 
men  less  partial,  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  this?  When  the  danger  to 
the  throne  seemed  imminent,  the  King 
was  ready  to  put  himself  for  a  time  into 
the  hands  of  those  who,,  though  they 
diaapproved  of  his  past  conduct,  thought 
that  the  remedies  had  now  become  worse 
than  the  distempers.  But  we  beliere  that 
in  his  heart  he  regarded  both  the  parties 
in  the  Parliament  with  feelings  of  aversion 
which  differed  only  in  the  degree  of  their 
intensity,  and  that  the  awful  warning 
which  he  proposed  to  give,  by  immolat- 
ing the  principal  supporters  of  the  Be- 
monstrance,  was  partly  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  had  concurred  in 
censuring  the  ship-money  and  in  abolish- 
ing the  Star  Chamber. 

The  Commons  informed  the  King  that 
their  members  should  be  forthcoming 
to  answer  any  charge  legally  brought 
against  them.  The  Lords  refused  to 
aasume  the  unconstitutional  office  with 
Which  he  attempted  to  invest  them.  And 
what  was  then  his  conduct  ?  He  went, 
attended  by  hundreds  of  armed  men,  to 
eeixe  the  objects  of  his  hatred  in  the 
House  itselt  The  party  opposed  to  him 
more  than  insinuated  that 

*Wlo'5S!*°W»  P»T<*»  "«  "f  the 
most  atrocious  kind.  We 
will  not  condemn  him  merely  on  their 
euspidons.  We  will  not  hold  him  answer- 
able for  the  sanguinary  expressions  of 
the  loose  brawlers  who  composed  his 
train.  We  will  judge  of  his  act  by  itself 
alone.  And  we  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of 
having  meditated  violence,  and  violence 
which  might  probably  end  in  blood.  He 
knew  that  the  legality  of  his  proceedings 
were  denied.  He  must  have  known  that 
some  of  the  accused  members  were  men 
not  likely  to  submit  peaoeaUy  to  an  illegal 
arrest.  There  was  every  reason  to  expect 
tliat  he  would  find  them  in  their  placet, 
that  they  would  refuse  to  obey  hia  sum- 
numa,  and  that  the  Houae  would  support 


them  in  their  refusal.  What  course 
would  then  have  been  left  open  to  him  ? 
Unless  we  suppose  that  he  went  on  this 
expedition  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
himself  ridiculous,  we  must  believe  that 
he  would  have  had  recourse  to  force. 
There  would  have  been  a  scufAe ;  and  it 
might  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  been  in  his  power,  even  if  it  had 
been  in  his  inclination,  to  prevent  a 
scuffle  from  ending  in  a  massacre.  For- 
tunately for  his  fame,  unfortunately 
perhaps  for  what  he  prized  far  jnore,  the 
interests  of  his  hatred  and  his  ambition, 
the  aflEair  ended  differently.  The  birds, 
as  he  said,  were  flown,  and  his  plan  was 
disconcerted.  Posterity  is  not  extreme 
to  mark  abortive  crimes;  and  thus  his 
advocates  have  found  it  easy  to  represent 
a  step  which,  but  for  a  trivial  accident, 
might  have  filled  EngUmd  with  mourning 
and  dismay,  as  a  mere  error  of  judgment, 
wild  and  foolish,  but  perfectly  innocent. 
Such  was  not,  however,  at  the  time,  the 
opinion  of  any  party.  The  most  zeaJous 
Boyalistfl  were  so  much  disgusted  and 
ashamed  that  they  suspended  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  party,  and,  silently 
at  least,  concurred  in  measures  of  pre- 
caution so  strong  as  almost  to  amount  to 
resistance. 

From  that  day,  whatever  of  confidence 
and  loyal  attachment  had  survived  the 
misrule  of  seventeen  years  was,  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  extinguished, 
and  extinguished  for  ever.  As  soon  as 
the  outrage  had  failed, 
the  hypocrisy  tecom-  ^^^SSSI^' 
menoed.  Down  to  the 
very  eve  of  this  flagitious  attempt, 
Charles  had  been  talking  of  his  respect 
for  the  privileges  of  Parliament  and  the 
liberties  of  his  people.  He  began  again 
in  the  same  style  on  the  morrow ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  To  trust  him  now  would 
have  been,  not  moderation,  but  insanity. 
What  common  security  would  suffice 
against  a  Prince  who  was  evidently 
watdiing  his  season  with  that  cold  and 
patient  hatred  which,  in  the  long  run, 
tires  out  every  other  passion? 

It  is  certainly  from  no  admiration  of 
Charles  that  Hr.  Hallam  disapproves  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Houses  in  resorting  to 
arms.  But  he  thinks  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  that  Prince  to  establish  a 
despotism  would  have  been  as  strongly 
opposed  by  his  adherents  as  by  his 
enemies,  and  that  therefore  the  Constitu- 
tion might  be  considered  as  out  of  danger, 
or,  at  least,  that  It  had  more  to  apprehend 


no 
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from  the  war  than  from  the  King.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Hallam  dilates  at  length, 
and  with  conspicuous  ability.  We  will 
ofEer  a  few  considerations  which  lead  ne 
to  incline  to  a  difEerent  opinion. 

The  Constitution  of  England  was  only 
<»ie  of  a  large  family.    In  all  the  monar- 
chies of  Western  Europe, 

there  existed  restraints  on 
the  royal  authority,  fundamental  laws, 
and  representative  assemblies.  In  the 
fifteenth  apentnry,  the  gOYemment  of 
Castile  seems  to  have  been  as  free  as  that 
of  our  own  country.  That  of  Arragon 
was  beyond  all  question  far  more  so.  In 
France,  the  sovereign  was  more  absolute. 
Yet,  eyen  in  France,  the  States-General 
alone  could  constitutionaUy  impose 
taxes;  and,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
authority  of  those  assemblies  was  begin- 
ning to  languish,  the  Parliament  of  Paria 
received  such  an  accession  of  strength  as 
enabled  it,  in  somcb  measure,  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  legislative  assembly. 
Sweden  and  Denmark  had  constitution? 
of  a  similar  description. 

Let  us  overleap  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  and  contemplate  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the 
'riSte^^th^*  eighteenth  century.  Every 
S^tarj,  ^^^  constitution,  save  one, 
had  gone  down.  That  of 
England  had  weathered  the  danger,  and 
was  riding  in  fuU  security.  In  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  the  kings  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  disputes  which  raged 
between  the  nobles  and  the  oommoos,  to 
unite  all  the  powers  of  government  in 
their  own  hands.  In  France  the  institu- 
tion of  the  States  was  only  mentioned  by 
lawyers  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  theory 
of  their  government.  It  slept  a  deep 
sleep,  destined  to  be  broken  by  a  tremen- 
dous waking.  No  person  remembered 
the  sittings  of  the  three  orders,  or 
expected  ever  to  see  them  renewed. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  imposed  on 
his  parliament  a  patient  silence  of  sixty 
years.  His  grandson,  after  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  assimilated  the 
constitution  of  Arragon  to  that  of  Castile, 
and  extinguished  the  last  feeble  remains 
of  liberty  in  the  Peninsula.  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Parliament  was 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  it  had  ever 
been.  Not  only  was  its  legislative  author- 
ity fully  established,  but  its  right  to 
interfere,  by  advice  almost  equivalent  to 
command,  in  every  department  of  the  | 
executive  government,  was  recognized.    \ 


The  appointment  of  ministers,  the  rela. 
tions  with  foreign  powers,  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  or  a  negotiation,  depended  less 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  than  on 
that  of  the  two  Houses. 

What  then  made  us  to  differ?  Why 
was  it  that,  in  that  epidemic  malady  of 
constitutions,  ours  escaped  the  destroying 
influence;  or  rather  that,  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  disease,  a  favourable  turn 
took  place  in  England,  and  in  England 
alone?  It  was  not  surely  without  a 
cause  that  so  many  kindred  systems  of 
government,  having  flourished  together 
so  long,  languished  and  expired  at  almost 
the  same  time. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  is  favourable  to 
liberty.  The  maxim,  though  on  the 
whole  true,  must  be  limited  by  many 
qualifications  and  exceptions.  Wherever 
a  poor  and  rude  nation,  in  which  the 
form  of  government  is  a  limited  mon- 
archy, receives  a  great  accession  of 
wealth  and  knowledge,  it  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  under  arbitrary  power. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which 
existed  all  over  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  not 
from  the  King,  but  from  ^iJfd Jfe  Age*?.* 
the  nobles  that  there  was 
danger.  Very  slight  checks  sufficed  to 
keep  the  sovereign  in  order.  His  means 
of  corruption  and  intimidation  were  very 
scanty.  He  had  little  money,  little 
patronage,  no  military  establishment. 
His  armies  resembled  juries.  They  were 
drafted  out  of  the  mass  of  the  people : 
they  soon  returned  to  it  again :  and  the 
character  which  was  habitual  prevailed 
over  that  which  was  occasional.  A 
campaign  of  forty  days  was  too  short, 
the  discipline  of  a  national  militia  too 
lax,  to  efface  from  their  minds  the 
feelings  of  civil  life.  As  they  carried  to 
the  camp  the  sentiments  and  interests  of 
the  farm  and  the  shop,  so  they  carried 
back  to  the  farm  and  the  shop  the 
military  accomplishments  which  they  had 
acquired  in  the  camp.  At  home  they 
learned  how  to  value  their  rights,  abroad 
how  to  defend  them. 

Such  a  military  force  as  this  was  a  far 
stronger  restraint  on  the  regal  power 
than  any  legislative  assemblies.  Besist- 
ance  to  an  established 
government,  in  modem  ^^S^~  tf 
times  80  difficult  and 
perilous  an  enterprise,  was  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteeth  centuries,  the  simplest 
and  easiest  matter  in  the  world.    Indeed, 
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it   was   far  too  simple  and   easy.    An 

insurrectioa  was  got  up  then  almost  as 

easily  as  a  petition  is  got  np  now.    In 

a  popular  cause,  or  even  in  an  unpopular 

cause  favoured  bj  a  few  great  nobles,  a 

force  of  ten  thousand  armed  men  was 

raised  in  a  week.    If  the  King  were,  like 

our  Edward  the  Second  and  Eichard  the 

Second,  generally  odious,  he  could  not 

procure  a  single  bow  or  halbert.    He  fell 

at  once  and  without  an  effort.    In  such 

times  a  sovereign  like  Louis  the  Fifteenth 

or  the  Emperor  Paul,  would  have  been 

pulled  do^vn  before  his  misgovemment 

had  lasted  for  a  month.    We  find  that  all 

the  fame  and  influence  of  our  Edward 

the  Third  could  not  save  his  Madame  de 

Pompadour  from  the  effects  of  the  public 

hatred. 

Hume  and  many  other  writers  have 

hastily  concluded  that,  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  the  English  Par. 

Parliament  In  liament    was    altogether 
the  fifteenth  •%     •  -j. 

century.       servile,  because  it  recog« 

nized,  without  opposition, 
every  successful  usurper.  That  it  was 
not  servile,  Its  conduct  onmanyoocasiona 
of  inferior  importance  is  sufficient  to 
prove.  Bat  surely  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  and  of 
the  deputies  chosen  by  the  commons, 
should  approve  of  revolutions  which  the 
nobles  and  commons  had  effected.  The 
Parliament  did  not  blindly  follow  the 
event  of  war,  but  participated  in  those 
changes  of  public  sentiment  on  which  the 
event  of  war  depended.  The  legal  check 
was  secondary  and  auxiliary  to  that 
which  the  nation  held  in  its  own  hands. 
There  have  always  been  monarchies  in 
Asia,  in  which  the  royal  authority  has 
been  tempered  by  fundamental  Hws, 
though  no  legislative  body  exists  to 
watch  over  them.  The  guarantee  is 
the  opinion  of  a  community  of  which 
every  individual  is  a  soldier.  Thus,  the 
King  of  Cabul,  as  Mr.  Elphlnstone  in- 
forms ns,  cannot  augment  the  land 
revenue,  or  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

In   the   European  kingdoms   of  this 
description    there    were    representative 

assemblies.  But  it  was 
'^SSSSuis.^*  not  necessary  that  those 

assemblies  should  meet 
▼ery  frequently,  that  they  should  inter- 
fere with  all  the  operations  of  the 
executive  government,  that  they  should 
M-atch  with  jealousy,  and  resent  with 
prompt  indignation,  every  violation  of 
the  laws   which   the   sovereign   might 


commit.  They  were  so  strong  that  they 
might  safely  be  careless.  He  was  so 
feeble  that  he  might  safely  be  suffered  to 
encroach.  If  he  ventured  too  far,  chastise- 
ment and  ruin  were  at  hand.  In  fact,  the 
people  suffered  more  from  his  weakness 
than  from  his  authority.  The  tyranny 
of  wealthy  and  powerful  subjects  was  the 
characteristic  evil  of  the  times.  The% 
royal  prerogatives  were  not  even  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  police. 

The  progress  of  civilixation  introduced 
a  great  change.  War  became  a  science, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  trade. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  grew  every 
day  more  reluctant  to  undergo  the 
inconveniences  of  military  service,  and 
better  able  to  pay  others  for  undergoing 
them.  A  new  dass  of  men,  therefore, 
dependent  on  the  Crown  alone,  natural 
enemies  of  those  popular  rights  which 
are  to  them  as  the  dew  to  the  fleece  of 
Gideon,  slaves  among  freemen,  freemen 
among  slaves,  grew  into  importance. 
That  physical  force  which,  in  the  dark 
ages,  had  belonged  to  the  nobles  and  the 
commons,. and  had,  far  more  than  any 
charter  or  any  assembly,  been  the  safe- 
guard of  their  privileges,  was  transferred 
entire  to  the  King.  Monarchy  gained  in 
two  ways.  The  sovereign  was  strength- 
ened, the  subjects  weakened.  The  great 
mass  of  the  population,  destitute  of  all 
military  discipline  and  organization, 
ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  by  force 
on  political  transactions.  There  have, 
indeed,  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  been  many  popular 
insurrections  in  Europe; 
but  all  have  failed,  except 
those  in  which  the  regular  army  has  been 
induced  to  join  the  disaffected. 

Those  legal  checks  which  had  been 
adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed  while  the  sovereign  re- 
mained dependent  on  his  subjects,  were 
now  found  wanting.  The  dikes  which 
had  been  sufficient  while  the  waters  were 
low  were  not  high  enough  to  keep  out 
the  spring-tide.  The  deluge  passed  over 
them ;  and,  according  to  the  exquisite 
illustration  of  Butler,  the  formal  bounda- 
ries which  had  excluded  it,  now  held  it 
in.  The  old  constitutions  fared  like  the 
old  shields  and  coats  of  mail.  They  were 
the  defences  of  a  rude  age;  .... 
and  they  did  well  enough  ^""Sw^Sef 
against  the  weapons  of  a 
rude  age.    But  new  and  more  formidable 

means    of   destruction    were    invented. 


A  regular 
army. 
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The  ancient  panoply  became  useless; 
and  it  was  thrown  aside  to  rast  in 
lumber-rooms,  or  exhibited  only  as  part 
of  an  idle  pageant. 

Thus  abeolute  monarchy  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Continent.  England 
escaped  ;  but  she  escaped  very  narrowly. 
Happily  onr  insnlar  situation,  and  the 
pacific  policy  of  James,  rendered  standing 
armies  unnecessary  here,  till  they  had 
been  for  some  time  kept  up  in  the 
neighbouring  kingd oms.  Our  public  men 
had  therefore  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  effects  produced  by  this  momentous 
change  in  forms  of  goyemments  which 
bore  a  dose  analogy  to  that  established 
in  Englaod.  Everywhere  they  saw  the 
power  of  the  monarch  increasing,  the 
resistance  of  assemblies  which  were  no 
longer  supported  by  a  national  force 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  at  length  altogether  ceasing.  The 
frienda  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  per- 
oeired  with  equal  cleamen  the  causes  of 
this  general  decay.  It  is  the  farourite 
theme  of  Strafford.  He  advises  the 
King  to  procure  from  the  Judges  a  recog- 
nition of  his  right  to  raise  an  army  at 

his  pleasure.    "  This  piece 
®S^''     ^«"  fortified,"  says  he, 

«  for  ever  vindicates  the 
monarchy  at  home  from  under  the  con* 
ditions  and  restraints  of  subjects."  We 
firmly  believe  that  he  was  in  the  right. 
Nay ;  we  believe  that,  even  if  no  de- 
liberate scheme  of  arbitrary  government 
had  been  formed  by  the  sovereign  and 
his  sumsters,  there  was  great  reason  to 
apprehend  a  natural  extinction  of  the 
Constitution.  If,  for  example,  Charles 
had  played  the  part  of  Gustavus  Adolphns, 
if  he  had  carried  on  a  popular  war  for 
the  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Germany,  if  he  had  gratified  the  national 
pride  by  a  series  of  victories,  if  he  had 
formed  an  army  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
devoted  soldiers,  we  do  not  see  what 
chance  the  nation  would  have  had  of 
escaping  from  despotism.  The  Judges 
would  have  given  as  strong  a  decision  in 
favour  of  camp-money  as  they  gave  in 
favour  of  ship-money.  If  they  had  been 
scrupulous,  it  would  have  made  little 
difference.  An  individual  who  resisted 
would  have  been  treated  as  Charles  treated 
Eliot,  and  as  Strafford  wished  to  treat 
Hampden.  The  Parliament  might  have 
been  summoned  once  in  twenty  years, 
to  congratulate  a  King  on  his  accession, 
or  to  give  solemnity  to  some  great  mea- 
sure of  state.    Such  had  been  the  fate  of 


legislative  assemblies  as  powerful,  as 
much  respected,  as  high  spirited,  as  the 
English  Lords  and  Commons. 

The  two  Houses,  surrounded  by  the 
ruins  of  so  many  free  constitutions  over- 
thrown or  sapped  by  the  new  military 
system,  were  required  to  entrust  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  war  to  a  King  who  had  proposed  to 
himself  the  destruction  of  liberty  as  the 
great  end  of  his  policy.  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  fatal 
to  comply.  Many  of  those  who  took  the 
side  of  the  King  on  this  question  would 
have  cursed  their  own  loyalty,  if  they 
had  seen  him  return  from  war  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  troops,  accus- 
tomed to  carnage  and  free  quarters  in 
Ireland. 

We  think,  with  Mr.  Hallam,  that  many 
of  the  Boyalist  nobility  and  gentry  were 
true  friends  to  the  Constitution,  and  that, 
but  for  the  solemn  protestations  by  which 
the  King  bound  himself  to  govern  ac- 
cording to  the  law  for  the  future,  they 
never  would  have  joined  his  standard. 
But  surely  they  underrated  the  public 
danger.  Falkland  is  com-  --,^,  -. 
monly  selected  as  the  most 
respectable  specimen  of  this  class.  He 
was  indeed  a  man  of  great  talents  and 
of  great  virtues,  but,  we  apprehend,  infi- 
nitely too  fastidious  for  public  life.  He 
did  not  perceive  that,  in  such  times  as 
those  on  which  his  lot  had  fallen,  the 
duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  choose  the  better 
cause  and  to  stand  by  it,  in  spite  of  those 
excesses  by  which  every  cause,  however 
good  in  itself,  will  be  disgraced.  The 
present  evil  always  seemed  to  him  the 
worst.  He  was  always  going  backward 
and  forward ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
to  his  honour  that  it  was  always  from  the 
stronger  to  the  weaker  side  that  he  de- 
serted. While  Charles  was  oppressing 
the  people,  Falkland  was  a  resolute  cham- 
pion of  liberty.  He  attacked  Strafford. 
He  even  concurred  in  strong  measures 
against  Episcopacy.  But  the  violence  of 
his  party  annoyed  him,  and  drove  him  to 
the  other  party,  to  be  equally  annoyed 
there.  Dreading  the  success  of  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused,  disgusted  by  the 
courtiers  of  Oxford,  as  he  had  been  dis- 
gusted by  the  patriots  of  Westminster, 
yet  bound  by  honour  not  to  abandon 
them,  he  pined  away,  neglected  his  pe>son , 
went  about  moaning  for  peace,  and  at 
last  rushed  desperately  on  death,  as  the 
best  refuge  in  such  miserable  times.  If 
he  had  lived  through  the  scenes  that 
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followed,  we  hAve  little  doubt  that  he 
would  hare  condemned  himself  to  share 
the  exile  and  beggary  of  the  royal  family ; 
that  he  wonld  then  have  retomed  to 
oppose  all  their  measures ;  that  he  would 
hare  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
Commons  as  a  stifler  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
and  by  the  Eing  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
Bye-Honse  Plot;  and  that,  if  he  had 
escaped  being  hanged,  first  by  Scroggs, 
and  then  by  Jefferies,  he  wonld,  after 
manfully  opposing  James  the  Second 
through  his  whole  reign,  have  been  seised 
with  a  fit  of  compassion  at  the  yery 
moment  of  the  Bevolution,  hare  voted 
for  regency,  and  died  a  non-juror. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  the  royal  party 
contained  many  excellent  men  and  excel- 
lent citizens.  But  this  we  say,  that  they 
did  not  discern  those  times.  The  pecu* 
liar  glory  of  the  House  of 

T^U^^i.  Parliament  is  that,  in  the 
great  plague  and  mor« 
tality  of  constitutions,  they  took  their 
stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
At  the  very  crisis  of  our  destiny,  at  the 
rery  moment  when  the  fate  which  had 
passed  on  eyery  other  nation  was  about  to 
pass  on  England,  they  arrested  the  danger. 

Those  who  oonceiye  that  the  parlia* 
mentary  leaders  were  desirous  merely  to 
maintain  the  old  constitution,  and  those 
who  represent  them  as  conspiring  to 
subvert  it,  are  equally  in  error.  The  old 
constitution  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
progress  of  time,  the  increase  of  wealth, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  great 
change  in  the  European  system  of  war, 
rendered  it  impossible  that  any  of  the 
monarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages  should 
continue  to  exist  on  the  old  footing  I  The 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  constantly 
adyancing.  If  the  privileges  of  the 
people  were  to  remain  absolutely  sta- 
tionary, they  would  rektively  retrograde. 
The  monarchial  or  democratical  parts  of 
the  government  were  placed  in  a  situation 
not  unlike  that  of  the  two  brothers  in 
the  Fairy  Queen,  one  of  whom  saw  the 
soil  of  his  inheritance  daily  washed  away 
by  the  tide  and  joined  to  that  of  his 
rival.  The  portions  had  at  first  been 
fairly  meted   out     By  a  natural  and 

*  constant  transfer,  the  one 

KewparUUon  h^d  been  extended— the 
*"  ^'SSr'*"  other  had  dwindled  to 
nothing.  A  new  par- 
tition, or  a  compensation  was  necessary 
to  restore  the  original  equality. 

It  is  now,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 


sary to  violate  the  formal  part  of  the 
constitution,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
spirit.  This  might  have  been  done,  as 
it  was  done  at  the  Revolution,  by  expel- 
ling the  reigning  family,  and  calling  to 
the  throne  princes  who,  relying  solely  on 
an  elective  title,  would  find  it  necessary 
to  respect  the  privileges  and  follow  the  . 
advice  of  the  assemblies  to  which  they 
owed  everything,  to  pass  eveiy  bill  which 
the  Legislature  strongly  pressed  upon 
them,  and  to  fill  the  offioes  of  state  with 
men  in  whom  the  Legislature  confided. 
But,  as  the  two  Houses  did  not  choose  to 
change  the  dynasty,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  do  directly  what  at  the  Beyo- 
lution  was  done  indirectly.  Nothing  is 
more  usual  than  to  hear  it  said  that,  if 
the  Long  Parliament  had  contented  itself 
with  making  such  a  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment under  Charles  as  was  afterwards 
made  under  WiUiam,  it  would  hare  had 
the  highest  claim  to  national  gratitude  : 
and  that  in  its  violence  it 
overshot  the  mark.  But  "^^tST* 
how  was  it  possible  to 
make  such  a  settlement  under  Charles  ? 
Charles  was  not,  like  WiUiam  and  the 
princes  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  bound  by 
community  of  interests  and  dangers  to 
the  two  Houses.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  they  should  bind  by  treaty  and 
statute. 

3Ir.   Hallam   reprobates,  in  language 
which  has  a  little  surprised  us,  the  nine- 
teen propositions  into  which  the  Parlia- 
ment digested  its  scheme. 
We  will  ask  him  whether  ^^^^^ 
he  does  not  think  that,  if  *'"'*~"*'«"'** 
James  the  Second  had  remained  in  the 
isUnd,  and  had  been  suffered,  as  he  pro- 
bably would  in  that  case  have  been  suf- ' 
•  f  ered,  to  keep  his  crown,  conditions  to  the  < 
full  as  hard  would  have  been  imposed  on 
bun?    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Long  . 
Parliament  had  pronounced  the  departure 
of  Charles  from  London  an  abdication, 
and  had  called  Essex  or  Northumberland 
to  the  throne,  the  new  prince  might  have 
safely  been  suffered  to  reign  without  such 
restrictions.    His  situation  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

In  the  nineteen  propositions  we  see 
very  little  to  blame  except  the  articles 
against  the  Catholics.    These,  however, 
were  in  the  spirit  of  that 
age ;  and  to  some  sturdy       Artioles 
churchmen   In  our  own,     *olS2i2f 
they  may  seem  to  palliate 
even  the  good  which  the  Long  Parliament 
effected.    The  regulation  with  respect  to 
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new  creattonB  of  Peers  is  the  only  other 
article  about  which  we  entertain  any 
donbt.  One  of  the  propositions  is  that 
the  Judges  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behayiour.  To  this  surely  no  excep- 
tion will  be  taken.  The  right  of  directing 
the  education  and  marriage  of  the  princes 
was  most  properly  claimed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  same  ground  on  which, 
after  the  BoTolution,  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  king,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  throne, 
should  espouse  a  Papist.  Unless  we  con- 
demn the  statesmen  of  the  Bevolution, 
who  conceiTod  that  England  conld  not 
safely  be  governed  by  a  sovereign  married 
to  a  Catholic  queen,  we  can  scarcely  con> 
denm  the  Long  Parliament,  because, 
having  a  sovereign  so  situated,  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  him  under 
strict  restraints.  The  influence  of  Henri- 
etta Maria  had  already  been  deeply  felt 
in  political  affairs.  In  the  regulation  of 
her  family,  in  the  education  and  marriage 
of  her  children,  it  was  still  more  likely  to 
be  felt.  There  might  be  another  Catholic 
queen ;  possibly  a  Catholic  king.  Little 
as  we  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  vulgar 
clamour  on  this  sulject,  we  think  that 
such  an  event  ought  to  be,  if  possible, 
averted ;  and  this  could  only  be  done,  if 
Charles  was  to  be  left  on  the  throne,  by 
placing  his  domestic  arrangements  under 
the  control  of  Parliament. 

A  veto  on  the  appointment  of  ministers 

was  demanded.    But  this  veto  Parliament 

has  virtually  possessed  ever  since  the 

Revolution.   It  is  no  doubt 

of  Ministers,  power  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  exercised  as  it  is 
now  exercised,  when  any  'great  occasion 
calls  for  interference,  than  that  at  every 
change  it  should  have  to  signify  its  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  in  form.  But, 
unless  a  new  family  had  been  placed  on 
the  throne,  we  do  not  see  how  this  power 
could  have  been  exercised  as  it  is  now 
exercised.  We  again  repeat,  that  no  re- 
straints which  could  be  imposed  on  the 
prinoes  who  reigned  after  the  Bevolution 
eonld  have  added  to  the  security  which 
their  title  afforded.  They  were  compelled 
to  court  their  parliaments.  But  from 
Charles  nothing  was  to  be  expected  which 
was  not  set  down  in  the  bond. 

It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  King 
should  give  up  his  negative  on  acts  of 
Parliament,  But  the  Commons  had  cefr 
tainly  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  exact 
this  security  also.  "  Such  a  doctrine/' 
■ays  Mr.  Hallam,  **ww  in  this  country 


as  repugnant  to  the  whole  history  of 
our  laws,  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
subsistence  of  the  mon- 
archy in  anything  more     ''^^i^J* 
than  the  nominal  pre-emi- 
nence."    Now  this   article  has  been  as 
completely    carried  into  effect   by   the 
Bevolution  as  if  it  had  been  formally 
inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement.     We  are  surprised, 
we  confess,  that  Mr.  Hallam  should  attach 
so  much  importance   to  a  prerogative 
which    has   not    been   exercised   for    a 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  which  probably 
will  never  be  exercised  again,  and  which 
can  scarcely,  in  any  conceivable  case,  be 
exerdsed  for  a  salutary  purpose. 

But  the  great  security,  that  without 
which  every  other  would  have  been  in« 
sufficient,  was  the  power 
of  the  sword.  This  both  ^l^ojj.**** 
parties  thoroughly  under- 
stood. The  Parliament  insisted  on  having 
the  command  of  the  militia  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Irish  war.  "  By  God,  not  for 
an  hour  I "  exclaimed  the  King.  **  Keep 
the  militia ; "  said  the  Queen,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  party ;  ^  Keep  the 
militia;  that  will  bring  everything.'* 
That,  by  the  old  constitution,  no  military 
authority  was  lodged  in  the  Parliament, 
Mr.  Hallam  has  clearly  shown.  That  it 
is  a  species  of  authority  which  ought  not 
to  be  permanently  lodged  in  large  and 
divided  assemblies,  must,  we  think,  in 
fairness  be  conceded.  Opposition,  pub« 
liclty,  long  discussion,  frequent  com- 
promise ;  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
theprooeedings  of  such  assemblies.  Unity, 
secrecy,  decision,  are  the  qualities  which 
military  arrangements  require.  This  un- 
doubtedly was  an  evil.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  trust  such  a  king,  at  such  a 
crisis,  with  the  very  weapon  which,  ia 
hands  less  dangerous,  had  destroyed  so 
many  free  constitutions,  would  have  been 
the  extreme  of  rashness.  The  jealousy 
with  which  the  oligarchy  of  Venice  and 
the  States  of  Holland  regarded  their 
generals  and  armies  induced  them  per- 
petually to  interfere  in  matters  of  which 
they  were  incompetent  to  judge.  This 
policy  secured  them  against  military 
usurpation,  but  placed  them  under  great 
disadvantages  in  war.  The  uncontrolled 
power  which  the  King  of  France  exercised 
over  his  troops  enabled  him  to  conquer 
his  enemies,  but  enabled  him  also  to 
oppress  his  people.  Was  there  any 
intennediate  course  ?  None,  we  confess, 
altogether  free  from  objection.    But,  oa 
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the  whole,  we  conoeive  that  the  best  | 
measure  would  have  been  that  which 
the  Parliament  over  and  over  proposed, 
that  for  a  limited  time  the  power  of  the 
sword  should  be  left  to  the  two  Hooses, 
and  that  it  should  revert  to  the  Crown 
when  the  constitution  should  be  firmly 
established,  and  when  the  new  securities 
of  freedom  should  be  so  far  strengthened 
bj  prescription  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  employ  even  a  standing  army  for  the 
purpose  of  subverting  them. 

Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  the  dispute 
might  easily  have  been  compromised,  by 
enacting  that  the  King  should  have  no 
power  to  keep  a  standing  army  on  foot 
without  tbe  consent  of  Parliament.  He 
reasons  as  if  the  question  had  been 
merely  theoretical,  and  as  if  at  that 
time  no  army  had  been  wanted.  "The 
kingdom,**  he  says,  ^^  might  have  well 
dispensed,  in  that  age,  with  any  military 
organization/*  Now,  we  think  that  Kr. 
HaJlam  overlooks  the  most  Important 
drcnmstanoe  in  the  whole  dase.  Ireland 
was  at  that  moment  in 
SSIS!^  rebellion;  and  a  great  ex- 
pedition  would  obviously 
be  necessary  to  reduce  that  kingdom  to 
obedience.  The  Houses  had  therefore 
te  consider,  not  an  abstract  question  of 
law,  bat  an  urgent  practical  question, 
■directly  involving  the  safety  of  the  state. 
They  had  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
immediately  giving  a  great  army  to  a 
King  who  was  at  least  as  desirous  to  put 
down  the  Parliament  of  England,  as  to 
conquer  the  insurgents  of  Ireland. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  defend 
sH  their  measures.  Far  from  it.  There 
never  was  a  perfect  man.  It  would, 
-therefore,  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
expect  a  perfect  party  or  a  perfect 
assembly.  For  large  bodies  are  far  more 
likely  to  err  than  individuals.  The 
passions  are  Inflamed  by  sympathy ;  the 
fear  of  punishment  and  the  sense  of 
shame  are  diminbhed  by  paftltion.  Every 
day  we  see  men  do  for  their  faction 
<«rhat  they  would  die  rather  than  do  for 
themselves. 

Scarcely  any  private  quarrel  ever 
bsLppenB,  in  which  the  right  and  wrong 
axe  BO  exquisitely  divided  that  all  the 
rig^t  Ues  on  one  side,  and  all  the  wrong 
on  the  other.  But  here  was  a  schism 
^erhich  separated  a  great  nation  into 
-two  parties.  Of  these  parties,  each  was 
eomposed  of  many  smaller  parties.  Each 
oontained  many  members,  who  differed 
£ar  less  from  their  moderate  opponents 


than  from  their  violent  allies.  Each 
reckoned  among  its  supporten  many  who 
were  determined  in  their 
choice  by  some  accident  Ji^^Ji^ 
of  birth,  of  connection, 
or  of  local  situation.  Each  of  them 
attracted  to  itself  in  multitudes  those 
fierce  and  turbid  spirits,  to  whom  the 
clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  the  political 
hurricane  are  the  atmosphere  of  life.  A 
party,  like  a  camp,  has  its  settlers  and 
camp-followers,  as  well  as  its  soldiers. 
In  its  progress  it  collects  round  it  a  vast 
retinue,  composed  of  people  who  thrive 
by  its  custom  or  are  amused  by  its 
display,  who  may  be  sometimes  reckoned, 
in  an  ostentatious  enumeration,  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  it,  but  who  give  no  aid  to 
its  operations,  and  take  but  a  languid 
interest  in  its  success,  who  relax  its 
discipline  and  dishonour  its  flag  by  their 
irregularities,  and  who,  after  a  disaster, 
are  perfectly  ready  to  cut  the  throats 
and  rifle  the  baggage  of  their  com- 
panions. 

Thus  it  IB  in  every  great  division  ;  and 
thus  it  was  in  onr  civil  war.  On  both 
sides  there  was,  undoubtedly,  enough  of 
crime  and  enough  of  error  to  disgust 
any  man  who  did  not  reflect  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  species  is  made  up 
of  little  except  crimes  and  errors. 
Misanthropy  is  not  the  temper  which 
qualifies  a  man  to  act  in  great  affain,  or 
to  judge  of  them. 

"Of  the  Parliament,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
<'it    may   be  said,  I   think,    with  not 
greater  severity  than  tmth,  that  scarce 
two   or  three   public    acts   of  justice, 
humanity,  or  generosity,  and  very  few 
of   political   wisdom    or    courage,    are 
recorded  of  them,  from  their  quarrel  with 
the  King,  to  their  expulsion  by  Orom- 
well.**    Those  who  may  agree  with  ns 
in  the  opinion  which  we  have  expressed 
as  to  the  original  demands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment will  scarcely  concur 
in  this    strong  censure.    /iSuSS^t! 
The   propositions    which 
the  Houses  made  at  Oxford,  at  ITxbridge^ 
and  at  Newcastle,  were  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  these  demands.    In  the  darkest 
period  of  the  war  they  showed  no  dis- ' 
position  to  concede  any  vital  principle,  j 
In  the  fulness   of   their   success  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  encroach  beyond 
these  limits.    In  this  respect  we  cannot 
but  think  that  they  showed  justice  and 
generosity,  as  well  as  political  wisdom 
and  courage. 

The  Parliament  was  certainly  far  from 
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faultless.  We  fuUj  agree  with  Mr. 
HaUam  in  reprobating  their  treatment  of 
lAud.  For  the  individual,  indeed,  we 
entertain  a  more  unmitigated  contempt 
than  for  any  other  character  in  our 
history.  The  fondness  with  which  a 
portion  of  the  Church  regards  his  memory 
can  be  compared  only  to  that  perversity 
of  affection  which  sometimes  leads  a 
mother  to  select  the  monster  or  the  idiot 
of  the  family  as  the  object  of  her  especial 
favour.  Kr.  Hallam  has  incidentally 
observed  that^  in  the  correspondence  of 

Laud  with  Strafford,  there 
^LdSd.*''     are  no  indications   of  a 

sense  of  duty  towards  God 
or  man.  The  admirers  of  the  Arch- 
bishop have,  in  consequence,  inflicted 
upon  the  public  a  crowd  of  extracts 
designed  to  prove  the  contrary.  Now,  in 
all  those  passages,  we  see  nothing  which 
a  prelate  as  wicked  as  Pope  Alexander 
or  Cardinal  Dubois  might  not  have 
written.  They  indicate  no  sense  of 
duty  to  6K)d  or  man,  but  simply  a  strong 
interest  in  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of 
the  order  to  which  the  writer  belonged  ; 
as  interest  which,  when  kept  within 
certain  limits,  does  not  deserve  censure, 
but  which  can  never  be  considered  as  a 
virtue.  Laud  is  anxious  to  accommodate 
sitisfactorily  the  disputes  in  the  XJni- 
▼eisity  of  Dublin.  He  regreta  to  hear 
that  a  church  is  used  as  a  stable,  and 
that  the  benefices  of  Lieland  are  very 
poor.  He  is  desirous  that,  however  small 
a  congregation  may  be,  service  should 
be  regularly  performed.  He  expresses  a 
wish  that  the  judges  of  the  court  before 
which  questions  of  tithe  are  generally 
brought  should  be  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  All  this 
may  be  very  proper;  and  it  may  be 
▼ery  proper  that  an  alderman  should 
stand  up  for  the  tolls  of  his  borough,  and 
an  East  India  director  for  the  charter  of 
his  Company.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  say 
these  things  indicate  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. No  primate,  though  he  were  the 
most  abandoned  of  mankind,  could  wish 
to  see  the  body,  with  the  consequence  of 
which  his  own  consequence  was  identical, 
degraded  in  the  public  estimation  by 
internal  dissensions,  by  the  ruinous  state 
of  its  edifices,  and  by  the  slovenly  per- 
formance of  its  rites.  We  willingly 
acknowledge  that  the  particular  letters 
in  question  have  very  little  harm  in  them ; 
a  compliment  which  cannot  often  be  paid 
either  to  the  writings  or  to  the  actions  of 
Laud* 


Bad  as  the  Archbishop  was,  however, 
he  was  not  a  traitor  within  the  statute. 
Nor  was  he  by  any  means 
so  formidable  as  to  be  a  -^Jauf  **^ 
proper  subject  for  a  retro- 
spective ordinance  of  the  Legislature. 
His  mind  had  not  expansion  enough  to 
comprehend  a  great  scheme,  good  or  bad. 
His  oppressive  acts  were  not,  like  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  parts  of  an  ex- 
tensive system.  They  were  the  luxuries 
in  which  a  mean  and  irritable  disposition 
indulges  itself  from  day  to  day,  the  ex- 
cesses natural  to  a  little  mind  in  a  great 
place.  The  severest  punishment  which 
the  two  Houses  could  have  inflicted  on 
him  would  have  been  to  set  him  at  liberty 
and  send  him  to  Oxford.  There  he 
might  have  stayed,  tortured  by  his  own 
diabolical  temper,  hungering  for  Puritans 
to  pillory  and  mangle,  plaguing  the 
Cavaliers,  for  want  of  somebody  else  to 
plague,  with  his  peevishness  and  ab- 
surdity, performing  grimaces  and  antics 
in  the  cathedral,  continuing  that  incom- 
parable diary,  which  we  never  see  without 
forgetting  ^e  vices  of  his  heart  In  the 
imbecility  of  his  intellect,  minuting  down 
his  dreams,  counting  the  drops  of  blood 
which  fell  from  his  nose,  watching  the 
direction  of  the  salt,  and  listening  for  the 
note  of  the  screech-owls.  Contemptuous 
mercy  was  the  only  vengeance  which  it 
became  the  Parliament  to  take  on  such  a 
ridiculous  old  bigot. 

The  Houses,  it  must  be  acknowledged^ 
committed  great  errors  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  or  rather  one  great  error, 
which  brought  their  affairs  into  a  condi- 
tion requiring  the  most  perilous  ex- 
pedients. The  parliamentary  leaders  of 
what  may  be  called  the  first  generation, 
Essex,  Manchester,  Northumberland, 
HoUis,  even  Pym,  all  the  most  eminent 
men,  in  short,  Hampden  excepted,  were 
inclined  to  half  measures.  They  dreaded 
a  decisive  victory  almost  as  much  as  a 
decisive  overthrow.  They  wished  to 
bring  the  King  into  a  situation  which 
might  render  it  necessary  for  him  to 
grant  their  just  and  wise  demands,  but 
not  to  subvert  the  constitution  or  to 
change  the  dynasty.  They  were  afraid 
of  serving  the  purposes  of  those  fierce 
and  more  determined  enemies  of  mon- 
archy, who  now  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  party. 
The  war  was,  therefore,  conducted  in 
a  languid  and  inefficient  manner.  A 
resolute  leader  might  have  brought  it 
to  a  dose  in  a  month.   At  the  end  of 
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three  campaigns,  however,  the  event  was 
still  dubious ;  and  that  it  had  not  been 
decidedly  unfavourable  to 
Oonduct^of  the^he  cause  of  liberty  was 
principally  owing  to  the 
skill  and  energy  which  the  more  violent 
Boundheads  had  displayed  in  subordinate 
situations.  The  conduct  of  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  at  Marston  had  exhibited  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  Essex  at 
Edgehill,  and  to  that  of  Waller  at  Lans- 
downe. 

If  there  be  any  truth  established  by 
the  universal  experience  of  nations,  it  is 
this,  that  to  carry  the  spirit  of  peace  into 
war  is  a  weak  and  cruel 
policy.  The  time  for 
negotiation  is  the  time 
for  deliberation  and  delay.  But  when 
an  extreme  case  calls  for  that  remedy 
which  is  in  its  own  nature  most  violent, 
und  which,  in  such  cases,  is  a  remedy 
only  because  it  is  violent,  it  is  idle  to 
think  of  mitigating  and  diluting.  Lan- 
guid war  can  do  nothing  which  negotia- 
tion or  submission  will  not  do  better; 
and  to  act  on  any  other  principle  is,  not 
to  save  blood  and  money,  but  to  squander 
them. 

This  the  parliamentary  leaders  found. 
The  third  year  of  hostilities  was  drawing 
to  a  close ;  and  they  had  not  conquered 
the  King.  They  had  not  obtained  even 
those  advantages  which  they  had  ex- 
pected from  a  policy  obviously  erroneous 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  They  had 
wished  to  husband  their  resources.  They 
now  found  that,  in  enterprizcs  like  theirs, 
parsimony  is  the  worst  profusion.  They 
had  hoped  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The 
event  taught  them  that  the  best  way  to 
conciliate  is  to  bring  the  work  of  de- 
struction to  a  speedy  determination.  By 
their  moderation  many  lives  and  much 
property  had  been  wasted.  The  angry 
passions  which,  if  the  contest  had  been 
short,  would  have  died  away  almost  as 
soon  as  they  appeared,  had  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  deep  and  lasting 
hatred.  A  military  caste  had  grown  up. 
Those  who  had  been  induced  to  take  up 
arms  by  the  patriotic  feelings  of  citizens 
had  begun  to  entertain  the  professional 
feeUngs  of  soldiers.  Above  all,  the 
leaders  of  the  party  had  forfeited  its  con- 
fidence. If  they  had,  by  their  valour  and 
abilities,  gained  a  complete  victory,  their 
influence  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  associates  from  abusing  it. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  choose  more 
resolute  and  uncompromisingoommanders. 


Unhappily  the  illustrious  man  who  alone 
united  in  himself  all  the  talents  and 
virtues  which  the  crisis 
required,  who  alone  could  ^J?^^*?  *^*'™' 
have  saved  his  country  needed, 
from  the  present  dan- 
gers without  plunging  her  into  others 
who  alone  could  have  united  all  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  obedience  to  his 
commanding  genius  and  his  veneraUa 
name,  was  no  more.  Something  might 
still  be  done.  The  Houses  might  still 
avert  that  worst  of  aU  evils,  the  triumph- 
ant return  of  an  imperious  and  un- 
principled master.  They  might  still 
preserve  London  from  all  the  horrors  of 
rapine,  massacre,  and  lust.  But  thdr 
hopes  of  a  victory  as  spotless  as  their 
cause,  of  a  reconciliation  which  might 
knit  together  the  hearts  of  all  honest 
Englishmen  for  t^e  defence  of  the  puUic 
good,  of  durable  tranquillity,  of  tempenta 
freedom,  were  buried  in  the  grave  of 
Hampden. 

The  self-denying  ordinance  was  passed, 
and  the  army  was  remodelled.  Theie 
measures  were  undoubtedly  full  of  dangec 
But  all  that  was  left  to  the  Parliament 
was  to  take  the  less  of 

thmk  that,  even  if  they 
could  have  accurately  forseen  all  that 
followed,  their  decision  ought  to  hava 
been  the  same.  Under  any  drcnmstanGes, 
we  should  have  preferred  Cromwdl  to 
Charles^  But  there  could  be  no  com- 
parison between  Cromwell  and  Charles 
victorious,  Charles  zestored,  Charles 
enabled  to  feed  fat  all  the  hungry 
grudges  of  his  smiling  rancour  and  his 
cringing  pride.  The  next  visit  of  his 
Majesty  to  his  faithful  Commons  would 
have  been  more  serious  than  that  with 
which  he  last  honoured  them;  more 
serious  than  that  which  their  own  G-enend 
paid  them  some  years  after.  The  King 
would  scarce  have  been  content  with 
collaring  Marten  and  praying  that  the 
Lord  would  deliver  him  from  Vane.  It 
by  fatal  mismanagement,  nothing  was 
left  to  England  but  a  choice  of  tyrants, 
the  last  tyrant  whom  she  should  have 
chosen  was  Charles. 

From  the  apprehension  of  this  wortft 
evil  the  Houses  were  soon  delivered  by 
their  new  leaders.  The  armies  of  Charles 
were  everywhere  routed,  his  fastnesses 
stormed,  his  party  humbled  and  subju- 
gated. The  King  hunself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament ;  and  both  the 
King  and  the  ParlUment  soon  feU  iota 
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the  hands  of  the  army.    The  fate  of  both 
the  captlYCft  was  the  same.    Both  were 

treated   alternately  with 
dtfeatodf      inspect  and  with  insult. 

At  length  the  natural  life 
of  one,  and  the  political  life  of  the  other, 
were  terminated  by  violence;  and  the 
power  for  which  both  had  struggled  was 
united  in  a  single  hand.  Men  naturally 
sympathize  with  the  calamities  of  in- 
dividuals ;  but  they  are  inclined  to  look 
on  a  fallen  party  with  contempt  rather 
than  with  pity.  Thus  misfortune  turned 
the  greatest  of  Parliaments  into  the  de- 
spised Bump,  and  the  worst  of  Kings  into 
the  Blessed  Martyr. 

Mr.  Eallam  decidedly  condemns  the 
execution  of  Charles ;  and  in  all  that  he 
says  on  that  subject  we  heartily  agree. 

We  fully  concur  with  him 
"^Ses  ^^  ^°  thipking  that  a  great 
condemned,    social  schism,  such  as  the 

civil  war,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  an  ordinary  treason,  and 
that  the  vanquished  ought  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules,  not  of  municipal, 
but  of  international  law.  In  this  case 
the  distinction  is  of  the  less  importance, 
because  both  international  and  muni- 
cipal law  were  in  favour  of  Charles.  He 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  former,  a 
King  by  the  latter.  By  neither  was  he  a 
traitor.  If  he  had  been  successful,  and 
had  put  his  leading  opponents  to  death, 
he  would  have  deserved  severe  censure ; 
and  this  without  reference  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  his  cause.  Yet  the  oppo- 
nents of  Charles,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  technically  guilty  of  treason.  He 
might  have  sent  them  to  the  scaffold 
without  violating  any  established  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence.  He  would  not 
have  been  compelled  to  orertum  the 
whole  constitution  in  order  to  reach 
them.  Here  his  own  case  differed  widely 
from  theirs.  Not  only  was  his  condem- 
nation in  itself  a  measure  which  only  the 
strongest  necessity  could  vindicate ;  but 
it  could  not  be  procured  without  taking 
several  previous  steps,  every  one  of 
which  would  have  required  the  strongest 
necessity  to  vindicate  it.  It  could  not 
be  procured  without  dissolving  the 
government  by  military  force,  without 
establishing  precedents  of  the  most 
dangerous  description,  without  creating 
difficulties  which  the  next  ten  years  were 
spent  in  removing,  without  pulling  down 
institutions  which  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct,  and  setting  up  others 
which  almost  every  man  was  soon  im- 


patient to  destroy.  It  was  necessary  to 
strike  the  House  of  Lords  out  of  the  con> 
stitution,  to  exclude  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  force,  to  make  a 
new  crime,  a  new  tribunal,  a  new  mod& 
of  procedure.  The  whole  legislatire  and 
judicial  systems  were  trampled  down  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  single  head.  Not; 
only  those  parts  of  the  constitution  which 
the  republicans  were  desirous  to  destroy, 
but  those  whidi  they  wished  to  retain 
and  exalt,  were  deeply  injured  by  these 
transactions.  High  Courts  of  Justice 
began  to  usurp  the  functions  of  juries. 
The  remaining  delegates  of  the  people 
were  soon  driven  from  their  seats  by  the 
same  military  violence  which  had  enabled 
them  to  exclude  their  colleagues. 

If  Charles  nad  been  the  last  of  his  line, 
there  would  have  been  an  intelligible 
reason  for  putting  him  to  death.  But 
the  blow  which  terminated  his  life  at 
once  transferred  the  allegiance  of  every 
Boyalist  to  an  heir,  and  an  heir  who  was 
at  liberty.  To  kill  the  individual  was, 
under  such  circumstances,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  release  the  King. 

We  detest  the  character  of  Charles; 
but  a  man  ought  not  to  be  removed  by  a 
law  ex  pott  /actOf  even  constitutionally 
procured,  merely  because  he  is  detestable. 
He  must  also  be  very  dangerous.  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  danger 
which  a  state  can  apprehend  from  any 
individual  could  justify  the  violent 
measures  which  were  necessary  to  pro- 
cure a  sentence  against  Charles.  But  in 
fact  the  danger  amounted  to  nothing. 
There  was  indeed  danger  from  the  attach- 
ment of  a  large  party  to  his  oface.  But 
this  danger  his  execution  only  increased. 
His  personal  influence  was  little  indeed^ 
He  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  every  party.  J^^^ 
Churchmen,  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  his  enemies, 
his  friends,  his  tools,  English,  Scotch, 
Iiish,  all  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
his  people  had  been  deceived  by  him. 
His  most  attached  councillors  turned 
away  with  shame  and  anguish  from  his 
false  and  hollow  policy,  plot  intertwined 
with  plot,  mine  sprung  beneath  mine,, 
agents  disowned,  promises  evaded,  one 
pledge  given  in  private,  another  in  public. 
*'  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,"  says  Clarendon,  in 
a  letter  to  Nicholas,  "those  stratagems 
have  given  me  more  sad  hours  than  all 
the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have  be- 
fallen the  King,  and  look  like  the  effects 
of  God's  anger  towards  us.'' 
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The  abilities  of  Charles  were  not 
formidable.  His  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
was  indeed  exquisite.  He  was  as  good  a 
writer  and  speaker  as  any 
modem  sovereign  has 
been.  Bat  he  was  not  fit 
for  active  life.  In  negotiation  he  was 
always  trying  to  dupe  others,  and  duping 
only  himself.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  feeble, 
dilatory,  and  miserably  wanting,  not  in 
personal  conrage,  but  in  the  presence  of 
mind  which  his.  station  required.  His 
delay  at  Gloucester  saved  the  parliament- 
ary party  from  destruction.  At  Naseby, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fortune,  his  want 
of  self-possession  spread  a  fatal  panic 
through  his  army.  The  story  which 
Clarendon  tells  of  Uiat  afiEair  reminds  usof 
the  excuses  by  which  Bessns  and  Bobadil 
explain  their  cudgellings.  A  Scotch  noble* 
man,  it  seems,  begged  the  King  not  tomn 
upon  his  death,  took  hold  of  his  bridle,  and 
tamed  his  hoxse  round.  No  man  who  had 
much  value  for  his  life  would  have  tried 
to  perform  the  same  friendly  office  on 
that  day  for  Oliver  Cromwell. 

One  thing,  and  one  alone,  could  make 
Charles  dangerou»~a  violent  death.  His 
tyranny  could  not  break 
the  high  spirit  of  the 
English  people.  His  arms 
could  not  conquer,  his  arts  could  not 
deceive  them ;  but  his  humiliation  and 
his  execution  melted  them  into  a  gene- 
rous compassion.  Men  who  die  on  a 
scaffold  for  political  offences  almost 
always  die  well.  The  eyes  of  thousands 
are  fixed  upon  them.  Enemies  and 
admirers  are  watching  their  demeanour. 
Every  tone  of  voice,  every  change  of 
colour,  Ib  to  go  down  to  posterity. 
Escape  is  impossible.  Supplication  is 
Tain.  In  such  a  situation,  pride  and 
despair  have  often  been  known  to  nerve 
the  weakest  minds  with  fortitude  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  Charles  died  patiently 
and  bravely;  not  more  patiently  nor 
bravely,  indeed,  than  numy  other  victims 
of  political  rage ;  not  more  patiently  or 
bravely  than  his  own  Judges,  who -were 
not  only  killed,  but  tortured ;  or  than 
Vane,  who  had  always  been  considered  as 
a  timid  man.  However,  his  conduct 
during  his  trial  and  at  his  execution 
made  a  'prodigious  impression.  His  sub- 
jects began  to  love  his  memory  as  heartily 
as  they  bad  hated  his  person ;  and  pos- 
terity has  estimated  his  character  from 
his  death  rather  than  from  his  Ufe. 

To  represent  Charles  as  a  martyr  In  the 
can^e  of  Episcopacy  is   absurd.    Those 
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who  put  him  to  death  cared  as  little  for 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  as  for  the  Con- 
vocation, and  would,  in  all  probability, 
only  have  hated  him  the  more  if  he  had 
agreed  to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline. And,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hallam,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  attachment  of  Charles  to  the  Church 
of  England  was  altogether  politicaL 
Human  nature  is,  indeed,  so  capricious 
that  there  may  be  a  single  sensitive  point 
in  a  conscience  which  everywhere  else  is 
callous.  A  man  without  truth  or  human- 
ity may  have  some  strange  scraples 
about  a  trifle.  There  was  one  devout 
warrior  in  the  royal  camp  whose  piety 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  King.  We  mean  Colonel 
Turner.  That  gallant 
cavalier  was  hanged,  after 
the  Bestoiation,  for  a 
flagitious  burglary.  At  the  gallows  he 
told  the  crowd  that  his  mind  received 
great  consolation  from  one  reflection :  he 
had  always  taken  off  his  hat  when  he 
went  into  a  church.  The  character  of 
Charles  would  scarcely  rise  in  our  estima- 
tion, if  we  believed  that  he  was  pricked 
in  conscience  after  the  manner  of  this 
worthy  loyalist,  and  that,  while  vioUting 
all  the  first  rules  of  Christian  morality, 
he  was  sincerely  scrapulous  about  church 
government.  But  we  acquit  him  of  such 
weakness.  In  1641  he  deliberately  con- 
firmed the  Scotch  Declaration,  which 
stated  that  the  government  of  the  church 
by  archbishops  and  bishops  was  contrary 
to  the  Word  of  God.  In  1646  he  ap- 
pears to  have  offered  to  set  up  Popery  in 
Ireland.  That  a  King  who  had  estab- 
lished the  Presbyterian  religion  in  one 
kingdom,  and  who  was  willing  to  establish 
the  Catholic  religion  in  another,  should 
have  insurmountable  scruples  about  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  third,  if 
altogether  incredible.  He  himself  says  in 
his  letters  that  he  looks  on  Episcopacy 
as  a  stronger  support  of  monarchial 
power  than  even  the  army.  From  causes 
which  we  have  already  considered,  the 
Established  Church  had  been,  since  the 
Beformation,  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  preroga-  The  buhrark 
tive.  Charles  wished,  pre^uva. 
therefore,  to  preserve  it. 
He  thought  himself  necessary  both  to 
the  Parliament  and  to  the  army.  He 
did  not  forsee,  till  too  late,  that,  by 
paltering  with  the  Presbyterians,  he 
should  put  both  them  and  himseU  into 
the  power  of  a  fiercer  and  more  daring 
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party.    If  he  had  forseen  it,  we  suspect 

that  the  royal  blood  which  still  cries  to 

Heayen,  every  thirtieth  of  January,  for 

jadgments  only  to  be  averted  by  salt-fish 

and  egg-sancci  wonld  never  have  been 

shed.      One   who  had   swallowed    the 

Scotch  Declaration  would  scarcely  strain 

at  the  Covenant. 

The  death  of  Charles  and  the  strong 

measures  which  led  to  it  raised  Cromwell 

to  a  height  of  power  fatal  to  the  infant 

Commonwealth.      No   men    occnpy   so 

splendid  a  place  in  history  as  those  who 

have  founded  monarchies 

Monan^s    ^n  the  ruins  of  republican 
founded  on     ,      ,  *. 

ruins.         institutions.    Their  gloryi 

if  not  of  the  purest,  is 
assuredly  of  the  most  seductive  and  daszl- 
ing  kind.  In  nations  broken  to  the  curb, 
in  nations  long  accustomed  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  tyrant  to  another,  a  man 
without  eminent  qualities  may  easily 
gain  supreme  power.  The  defection  of  a 
troop  of  guards,  a  conspiracy  of  eunuchs, 
a  popular  tumult,  might  place  an  indolent 
senator  or  a  brutal  soldier  on  the  throne 
of  the  Boman  world.  Similar  revolutions 
have  often  occurred  in  the  despotic  states 
of  Asia.  But  a  community  which  has 
heard  the  voice  of  truth  and  experienced 
the  pleasures  of  liberty,  in  which  the 
merits  of  statesmen  and  of  systems  are 
freely  canvassed,  in  which  obedience  is 
paid,  not  to  persons,  but  to  laws,  in 
which  magistrates  are  regarded,  not  as 
the  lords,  but  as  the  servants  of  the 
public,  in  which  the  excitement  of  a 
party  is  a  necessary  of  life,  in  which 
political  warfare  is  reduced  to  a  system 
of  tactics;  such  a  community  is  not 
easily  reduced  to  servitude.  Beasts  of 
burden  may  easily  be  managed  by  a  new 
master.  Bat  wiU  the  wild  ass  submit  to 
the  bonds  ?  Will  the  unicorn  serve  and 
abide  by  the  crib?  Will  leviathan  hold 
out  his  nostrils  to  the  hook  ?  The  mytho- 
logical conqueror  of  the  East,  whose  en- 
chantments reduced  wild  beasts  to  the 
tameness  of  domestic  cattle,  and  who 
harnessed  lions  and  tigers  to  his  chariot, 
is  but  an  imperfect  type  of  those  extra- 
ordinary minds  which  have  thrown  a 
spell  on  the  fierce  spirits  of  nations  un- 
accustomed to  control,  and  have  compelled 
raging  factions  to  obey  their  reins  and 
swell  their  triumph.  The  enterprise,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  is  one  which  requires  a 
tmly  great  man.  It  demands  conrage, 
activity,  energy,  wisdom,  firmness,  con- 
spicuous virtues,  or  vices  so  splendid 
and  alluring  as  to  resemble  virtues. 


Those  who  have  succeeded  in  this 
arduous  undertaking  form  a  very  small 
and  a  very  remarkable  class.  Parents  of 
tyranny,  heirs  of  freedom, 
kings  among  citizens,  citi-  conquerors, 
sens  among  kings,  they 
unite  in  themselves  the  characteristics  of 
the  S3rstem  which  springs  from  them, 
and  those  of  the  system  from  which  they 
have  sprung.  Their  reigns  shine  with  a 
double  light,  the  least  and  dearest  rays 
of  departing  freedom  mingled  with  the 
first  and  brightest  glories  of  empire  in 
its  dawn.  Their  qualities  lend  to  des- 
potism itself  a  charm  drawn  from  the 
liberty  under  which  they  were  formed, 
and  which  they  have  destroyed.  They 
resemble  Europeans  who  settle  within 
the  tropics,  and  carry  thither  the  strength 
and  the  energetic  habitsacquired  in  regions 
more  propitious  to  the  constitution.  They 
differ  as  widely  from  princes  nursed  in 
the  purple  of  imperial  cradles,  as  the 
companions  of  Gama  from  their  dwarfish 
and  imbecile  progeny,  which,  bom  in  a 
climate  unfavourable  to  its  growth  and 
beauty,  degenerates  more  and  more,  at 
every  descent,  from  the  qualities  of  the 
original  conquerors. 

In  this  class  three  men  stand   pre- 
eminent,—Ccesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bona- 
parte.   The  highest  place 
in  this  remarkable  trium-     o5?**^ 
vlrate  belongs  undoubt-     Bonaparte, 
edly  to  Csesar.   He  united 
the  talents  of  Bonaparte  to  those   of 
Cromwell ;  and  he  possessed  also,  what 
neither  Cromwell  nor  Bonaparte  posseased, 
learning,  taste,  wit,  eloquence,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  manners  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman. 

Between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  Hr. 
Hallam  has  instituted  a  parallel  scarcely 
less  ingenious  than  that  which  Burke  has 
drawn  between  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
and  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Is 
this  parallel,  however,  and  indeed  through- 
out  his  work,  we  think  that  he  hardly 
gives  Cromwell  fair  measure.  "Crom- 
well,*' says  he,  "  far  unlike  his  antitype, 
never  showed  any  sign  of  a  legislative 
mind,  or  any  desire  to  place  his  renown 
on  that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of 
social  institutions."  The  difference  in 
this  respect,  we  conceive,  was  not  in  the 
character  of  the  men,  but  in  the  character 
of  the  revolutions  by  means  of  which  they 
rose  to  power.  The  civil  war  in  England 
had  been  undertaken  to  defend  and  re- 
store; the  republicans  of  France  set 
themselves  to  destroy.    In  England  the 
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principles  of  the  common  law  had  never 
been  disturbed,  and  most  eren  of  its 
forms  bad  been  held  sacred.  In  France 
the  law  and  its  ministers  had  been  swept 
away  together.  In  France,  therefore, 
legislation  necessarily  became  the  first 
business  of  the  first  settled  government 
which  rose  on  the  mins  of  the  old  system. 
Hie  admirers  of  Inigo  Jones  have  sdways 
maintained  that  his  works  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  only 
because  the  great  fire  of  London  gare  to 
the  latter  such  a  field  for  the  display  of 
his  powers  as  no  architect  in  the  history 
of  the  world  erer  possessed.  Similar 
allowance  mnst  be  made  for  OromweU. 
If  he  erected  little  that  was  new,  it  was 
because  there  had  been  no  general  devas- 
tation to  clear  a  space  for  him.  As  it 
was,  he  reformed  the  representative 
system  in  a  most  jodicioos  manner.  He 
rendeztad  the  administration  of  jastice 
imiform  throughoat  the  island.  We  will 
quote  a  passage  from  his  speech  to  the 
Parliament  in  September  1666,  which 
contains,  we  think,  stronger  indications 
of  a  legislative  mind  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  orations 
delivered  on  sach  occasions  before  or 
ainoe. 

**  There  is  one  general  grievanoe  in  the 
nation.  It  is  the  law.  I  think,  I  may 
say  it,  I  have  as  eminent  jadges  in  this 
land  as  have  been  had,  or  that  the  nation 
has  had  for  these  many  years.  Truly,  I 
could  be  particnlar  as  to  the  executive 
part,  to  the  administration ;  but  that 
would  trouble  you.  But  the  truth  of  It 
is,  there  are  wicked  and  abominable  laws 
that  will  be  in  your  power  to  alter.  To 
hang  a  man  for  sixpence,  threepence,  I 
know  not  what^to  hang  for  a  trifle,  and 
pardon  murder,  is  in  the  ministration  of 
the  law  through  the  ill-framing  of  it. 
I  have  known  in  my  experience  abomin- 
able murders  quitted;  and  to  see  men 
lose  their  lives  for  petty  matters  I  This 
is  a  thing  that  God  will  reckon  for ;  and 
I  wish  it  may  not  lie  upon  this  nation  a 
day  longer  than  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  a  remedy ;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
cheerfully  join  with  you  in  it" 

Mr.  Hsdlam  truly  says  that,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  rank  Cromwell  with 
Napoleon  as  a  general,  yet  **hi8  exploits 
were  as  much  above  the  level  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  more  the  effects  of  an 
original  uneducated  capacity."  Bona- 
parte was  trained  in  the  best  military 
■ehooJa ;  the  army  which  he  led  to  Italy 
was  one  of  the  finest  that  ever  exiited. 


Cromwell  passed  his  youth  and  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  in  a  civil  situation.  He 
never  looked  on  >var  till 
ho  was  more  than  forty  *^TS*^? 
years  old.  He  had  first  to  trai^ng! 
form  himself,  and  then  to 
form  his  troops.  Out  of  raw  levies  he 
created  an  army,  the  bravest  and  the 
best  disciplined,  the  most  orderly  in 
peace,  and  the  most  terrible  in  war,  that 
Europe  had  seen.  He  called  this  body 
into  existence.  He  led  it  to  conquest. 
He  never  fought  a  battle  without  gaining 
a  victory.  He  never  gained  a  victory 
without  annihilating  the  force  opposed 
to  him.  Yet  his  triumphs  were  not  the 
highest  glory  of  his  military  system.  The 
respect  which  his  troops  paid  to  property, 
their  attachment  to  the  laws  and  religion 
of  their  country,  their  submission  to  the 
civil  power,  their  temperance,  their  in- 
telligence, their  industry,  are  without 
parallel  It  was  after  the  Restoration 
that  the  spirit  which  their  great  leader 
had  infused  into  them  was  most  signally 
displayed.  At  the  command  of  the 
established  government,  an  established 
government  which  had  no  means  of  en- 
forcing obedience,  fifty  thousand  soldiers, 
whose  backs  no  enemy  had  ever  seen, 
either  In  domestic  or  in  continental  war, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  retired  into 
the  mass  of  the  people,  thenceforward 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  superior 
diligence,  sobriety,  and  regularity  in  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  which  they  had 
saved. 

In  the  general  spirit  and  character  of 
his  administration,  we  think  Cromwell 
far  superior  to  Napoleon.  ''In  civil 
government,"  says  Kr.  Hallam,  ''there 
can  be  no  adequate  parallel  between  one 
who  had  sucked  only  the  dregs  of  a 
besotted  fanaticism,  and  one  to  whom  the 
stores  of  reason  and  philosophy  were 
open."  These  expressions,  it  seems  to 
us,  convey  the  highest  euloginm  on  our 
great  countryman.  Reason  and  philo- 
sophy did  not  teach  the  conqueror  of 
Europe  to  command  his  passions,  or  to 
pursue,  as  a  first  object,  the  happiness  of 
his  people.  They  did  not  prevent  him 
from  risking  his  fame  and  his  power  in  a 
frantic  contest  against  the  prinoiples  of 
human  nature  and  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world,  against  the  rage  of  the 
winter  and  the  liberty  of  the  sea.  They 
did  not  exempt  him  from  the  influence 
of  that  most  pernicious  of  superstitions, 
a  presumptuous  fatalism.    They  did  not 
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preserre  him  from  the  inebriation  of 
prosperity,  or  reetrain  him  from  indecent 
qnemloosness  and  violence  in  adversity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Boperlorlty  of  fanaticism  of  Cromwell 
Oromwell'B  ad-  ,  , . 

ministration.   J^^ver  Mtged  him  on  mi- 

practicable  undertakings, 
or  confused  his  perception  of  the  public 
good.  Inferior  to  Bonaparte  in  inven- 
tion, he  was  far  superior  to  him  in 
wisdom.  The  French  Emperor  is  among 
conquerors  what  Voltaire  is  among 
writers,  a  miraculous  child.  His  splendid 
genius  was  ^quently  clouded  by  fits  of 
humour  as  absurdly  perverse  as  those  of 
the  pet  of  the  nursery,  who  quarrels  with 
his  food,  and  dashes  his  playthings  to 
pieces.  Cromwell  was  emphatically  a 
man.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  masculine  and  full-grown 
robustness  of  mind,  that  eqaally  diffused 
intellectual  health,  which,  if  onr  national 
partiality  does  not  mislead  us,  has  pecu- 
liarly characterized  the  great  men  of 
England.  Never  was  any  ruler  so  con- 
spicuously bom  for  sovereignty.  The 
cup  which  has  intoxicated  almost  all 
others  sobered  him.  His  spirit,  restless 
from  its  own  buoyancy  in  a  lower  sphere, 
reposed  in  majestic  placidity  as  soon  as 
it  had  reached  the  level  congenial  to  it. 
He  had  nothing  in  common  with  that 
large  class  of  men  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  subordinate  posts,  and  whose 
incapacity  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as 
the  public  voice  summons  them  to  take 
the  lead.  Bapidly  as  his  fortunes  grew, 
his  mind  expanded  more  rapidly  still. 
InsigniJScant  as  a  private  citizen,  he  was 
a  great  general ;  he  was  a  still  greater 
prince.  The  man  of  Napoleon  was  a 
theatrical  compound,  in  which  the  coarse- 
ness of  a  revolutionaxy  guardroom  was 
blended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  old 
Court  of  Versailles.  Cromwell,  by  the 
confession  even  of  his  enemies,  exhibited 
in  his  demeanour  the  simple  and  natural 
nobleness  of  a  man  neither  ashamed  of 
his  origin  nor  vain  of  his  elevation,  of 
a  man  who  had  found  his  proper  place 
in  society,  and  who  felt  secure  that  he 
was  competent  to  fill  it.  Easy,  even 
to  familiarity,  where  his  own  dignity 
was  concerned,  he  was  punctilious 
only  for  his  own  country.  His  own 
character  he  left  to  take  care  of  itself ; 
he  left  it  to  be  defended  by  bis  victories 
in  war,  and  his  reforms  in  peace.  But 
he  was  a  jealous  and  implacable  guardian 
of  the  public  honour.  He  suffered  a  crazy 
Quaker  to  insult  him  in  the  gallery  of 


Whitehall,  and  revenged  himself  only  by 
liberating  him  and  giving  him  a  dinner. 
But  he  was  prepared  to  risk  the  chanoe» 
of  war  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a  private 
Englishman. 

No  sovereign  ever  carried  to  the  throne 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  best  qualities  of 
the  middling  orders,  bo 
strong  a  sympathy  with  ^^^^JJL^^ 
the  feelings  and  interest 
of  his  people.  He  was  sometimes  driven 
to  arbitrary  measures ;  but  he  had  a  high, 
stout,  honest,  English  heart.  Hence  it 
was  that  he  loved  to  surround  his  throne 
with  such  men  as  Hale  and  Blake. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  allowed  so  large  a 
share  of  political  liberty  to  his  subjects, 
and  that,  even  when  an  opposition 
dangerous  to  his  power  and  to  his  person 
almost  compelled  him  to  govern  by  the 
sword,  he  was  still  anxious  to  leave  a 
germ  from  which,  at  a  more  favourable 
season,  free  institutions  might  spring. 
We  firmly  believe  that,  if  his  first  Parlia- 
ment had  not  commenced  its  debates  by 
disputing  his  title,  his  government  would 
have  been  as  mild  at  home  as  it  was 
energetic  and  able  abroad.  He  was  a 
soldier ;  he  had  risen  by  war.  Had  his 
ambition  been  of  an  impure  or  selfish 
kind,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
plunge  his  country  into  continental 
hostilities  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  dazzle 
the  restless  factions  which  he  ruled,  by 
the  splendour  of  his  victories.  Some  of 
his  enemies  have  sneeringly  remarked, 
that  in  the  successes  obtained  under  his 
administration  he  had  no  personal  share ; 
as  if  a  man  who  had  raised  himself  fronk 
obscurity  to  empire  solely  by  his  military 
talents  could  have  any  unworthy  reason 
for  shrinking  from  military  enterprise. 
This  reproach  is  his  highest  glory.  In 
the  success  of  the  English  navy  he 
could  have  no  selfish  interest.  Ita 
triumphs  added  nothing  to  his  fame  ;  its 
increase  added  nothing  to  his  means  of 
overawing  his  enemies ;  its  great  leader 
was  not  his  friend.  Yet  he  took  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  encouraging  that 
noble  service  which,  of  all  the  instmmeuta 
employed  by  an  English  government,  is 
the  most  impotent  for  mischief,  and  the 
most  powerful  for  good.  His  admini- 
stration was  glorious,  but  with  no  vulgar 
glory.  It  was  not  one  of  those  periods 
of  overstrained  and  convulsive  exertion 
which  necessarily  produce  debility  and 
languor.  Its  energy  was  natural,  health- 
ful, temperate.  He  placed  England  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
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in  the  first  rank  of  Christian  powers. 
He  taught  every  nation  to  valae  her 
friendship  and  to  dread  her  emnity.  Bat 
he  did  not  sqoander  her  resoarces  in  a 
Tain  attempt  to  inrest  her  with  that 
Etipremacy  which  no  power,  in  the 
modem  system  of  Europe,  can  safely 
affect,  or  can  long  retain. 

This  noble  and  sober  wisdom  had  its 
reward.    If  he  did  not  carry  the  banners 

of  the  Commonwealth  in 
«>bS^^.  triumphtodistantcapitals, 

if  he  did  not  adorn  White- 
hall with  the  spoils  of  the  Stadthonae  and 
the  LouTre,  if  he  did  not  portion  ont 
Iflanders  and  Qermanyinto  principalities 
for  his  kinsmen  and  his  generals,  he  did 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  see  his  country 
OTermn  by  the  armies  of  nations  whidi 
his  ambition  had  proroked.  He  did  not 
drag  ont  the  last  years  of  his  life  an 
exile  and  a  prisoner,  in  an  unhealthy 
clim.)te  and  under  an  ungenerous  gaoler, 
raging  with  the  impotent  desire  of 
rengeance,  and  brooding  over  visions  of 
departed  glory.  He  went  down  to  his 
grave  in  the  fulness  of  power  and  fame ; 
and  he  left  to  his  son  an  authority  which 
any  man  of  ordinary  finnness  and  pru- 
dence would  have  retained. 

But  for  the  weakness  of  Ishboeheth,  the 
opinions  which  we  have  been  expressing 
would,  we  believe,  now  have  formed  the 
orthodox  creed  of  good  Englishmen.  We 
might  now  be  writing  under  the  govem- 
ment  of  his  Highness  Oliver  the  Fifth  or 
Richard  the  Fourth,  Protector,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  thereto  belonging.    The  form 

of  the  great  founder  of  the 
^^SSty!'     dynasty,  on  horseback,  as 

when  he  led  the  charge  at 
Kaseby,  or  on  foot,  as  when  he  took  the 
nace  from  the  table  of  the  Commons, 
would  adorn  all  our  squares  and  overlook 
our  public  offices  from  Charing  Cross ;  and 
sermons  in  his  praise  would  be  duly 
preached  on  his  lucky  day,  the  third  of 
September,  by  court-chaplains,  guiltless 
of  the  abomination  of  the  surplice. 

But,  though  his  memory  has  not  been 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  any  party, 
though  every  device  has  been  used  to 
blacken  it,  though  to  praise  him  would 
long  have  bsen  a  punishable  crime,  truth 
and  merit  at  last  prevail.  Cowards  who 
had  trembled  at  the  very  sound  of  his 
name,  tools  of  office  who,  like  Downing, 
had  been  proud  of  the  honour  of  lacquey- 
ing his  coach,  might  insult  him  In  loyal 


speeches  and  addresses.  Yenal  poets 
might  transfer  to  the  King  the  same  ' 
eulogies,  little  the  worse  for  wear,  which 
they  had  bestowed  on  the  Protector.  A 
fickle  multitude  might  crowd  to  shout 
and  scoiE  round  the  gibbeted  remains  of 
the  greatest  Prince  and  Soldier  of  the  age. 
But  when  the  Dutch  cannon  startled  an 
effeminate  tyrant  in  his  own  palace,  when 
the  conquests  which  had  been  won  by  the 
armies  of  Cromwell  were  sold  to  pamper 
the  harlots  of  Charles,  when  English- 
men were  sent  to  fight 
under  foreign  banners,  **!SSS^S^ 
against  the  independence ^^SSbody.  * 
of  Europe  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  many  honest  hearts  swelled 
in  secret  at  the  thought  of  one  who  had 
never  suffered  his  country  to  be  ill-used 
by  any  but  himself.  It  must  indeed  have 
been  difficult  for  any  Englishman  to  see 
the  salaried  Yioeroy  of  France,  at  the  most 
important  crisis  of  his  fate,  sauntering 
through  his  harem,  yawning  and  talking 
nonsense  over  a  dispatch,  or  beslobbering 
his  brother  and  his  courtiers  in  a  fit  of 
maudlin  affection,  without  a  respectful  and 
tender  remembrance  of  him  before  whose 
genius  the  young  pride  of  Louis  and  the 
veteran  craft  of  Hazarin  had  stood  re- 
buked, who  had  humbled  Spain  on  the 
land  and  Holland  on  the  sea,  and  whoso 
imperial  voice  had  arrested  the  victorious 
arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  persecuting  fires 
of  Rome.  Even  to  the  present  day  his 
character,  though  constantly  attacked, 
and  scarcely  ever  defended,  is  popular 
with  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen. 

The  most  blamable  act  of  his  Ufe  was 
the  execution  of  Charles.    We  have  al- 
ready strongly  condemned 
that  proceeding;  but  we  *^5SjS2s.^ 
by  no  means  consider  it       blamed.' 
as  one  which  attaches  any 
peculiar  stig^ma  of  infamy  to  the  names 
of  those  who  participated  in  it.    It  was 
an  unjust  and  unjudicial  display  of  violent 
party  spirit  j  but  it  was  not  a  cruel  or 
perfidious  measure.     It   had  all   thoso 
features  which  distinguish  the  errors  of 
magnanimous  and  intrepid  spirits  from 
base  and  malignant  crimes. 

We  cannot  quit  this  interesting  topic 
without  saying  a  few  words  on  a  trans- 
action which  Kr.  Hallam  has  made  the 
subject  of  a  severe  action  against  Crom- 
well, and  which  has  been  made  by  others 
the  subject  of  a  severe  accusation  against 
Mr.  Hallam.  We  conceive  that  both  tho 
Protector  and  the  Historian  may  bo 
vindicated.     Mr.  Hallam   tells  us  that 
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Cromwell  sold  fifty  EDglish  gentlemen 
as  slaves  in  Barbadoes.      For  making 

this  statement  he  has  been 
*2?i£ve£*    charged  with  two   high 

literary  crimes.  The  first 
accosation  ia,  that  from  his  riolent  pre- 
jadice  against  Oliver  he  has  calumniated 
him  falsely.  The  second  preferred  by  the 
same  accuser  is,  that  from  his  violent 
fondness  for  the  same  OUver,  he  has 
hidden  his  calumnies  against  him,  at  the 
fag  end  of  a  note,  instead  of  putting  them 
into  the  text.  Both  these  imputations 
cannot  possibly  be  true,  and  it  happens 
that  neither  is  so.  His  cen.sora  will  find, 
when  they  take  the  trouble  to  read  his 
book,  that  the  story  is  mentioned  in  the 
text  as  well  as  in  the  notes;  and  they 
will  also  find,  when  they  take  the  trouble 
to  read  some  other  books,  with  which 
speculators  on  English  history  ought  to 
be  acquainted,  that  the  story  is  true.  If 
there  could  have  been  any  doubt  about 
the  nuitter.  Burton's  Diary  must  have 
set  it  at  rest.  But,  in  truth,  there  was 
abundant  and  superabundant  evidence 
before  the  appearance  of  that  valuable 
publication.  Not  to  mention  the  authority 
to  which  Mr.  Hallam  refers,  and  which 
alone  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  there  is 
Siingsby  Bethel's  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Bicfaard  Cromwell's  parliament, 
published  immediately  after  its  dissolu- 
tion. He  was  a  member ;  he  must,  there- 
fore, have  known  what  happened :  and, 
violent  as  his  prejudices  were,  he  never 
could  have  been  such  an  idiot  as  to  state 
positive  falsehoods  with  respect  to  public 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  only 
a  few  days  before. 

It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  defend  Crom- 
well against  Mr.  Hallam,  as  to  Mr.  Hallam 
against  those  who  attack  his  history. 
But  the  story  is  certainly  by  no  means  so 
bad  as  he  takes  it  to  be.  In  the  first  place, 
this  slavery  was  merely  the  compulsory 
labour  to  which  every  transported  convict 
is  liable.  Nobody  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  last  century,  can  be 
ignorant  that  such  convicts  were  generally 
termed  sUves ;  until  discussions  about 
another  species  of  slavery  far  more  miser- 
able, and  altogether  unmerited,  rendered 
the  word  too  odious  to  even  felons  of 
English  origin.  These  persons  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  the  law  during  the  term 
of  their  service,  whicsh  was  only  five  years. 
Thepunishmentof  transportation  has  been 
inflicted  by  almost  every  government 
that  England  has  ever  had  for  political 
offences.  After  Monmouth's  insurrection, 


and  after  the  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745, 

great  numbers  of    the    prisoners  wero 

sent  to  America.     These 

considerations  ought,  we  J1??£?J2;*1J: 
^,  .  .  ,  .  ^^  '  „  tlonforpoliti- 
think,  to  free  Cromwell    oal  offences. 

from  the  imputation  of 
having  inflicted  on  his  enemies  any  punish- 
ment which,  in  itself,  is  of  a  shocking  and 
atrocious  character.  To  transport  fifty 
men,  however,  without  a  trial  is  bad 
enough.  But  let  us  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  some  of  these  men  were  taken 
in  arms  against  the  government,  and  that 
it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  not  all  so 
taken.  In  that  case  Cromwell  or  his 
officers  mighty  according  to  the  usage  of 
those  unhappy  times  have  put  them  to 
the  sword,  or  turned  them  over  to  the 
provost-marshal  at  once.  This,  we  allow, 
is  not  a  complete  vindication ;  for  execu- 
tion by  martial  law  ought  never  to  take 
place,  but  under  circumstances  which 
admit  of  no  delay ;  and  if  there  is  time 
to  transport  men,  .there  is  time  to  try 
them. 

The  defenders  of  the  measure  stated  in 
the  House  of   Commons 
that    the    penoB.    then  g^^^S 
transported  not  only  con*     Commons, 
sented  to  go,  but  went 
with  remarkable  cheerfulness.     By  this 
we  suppose  it  is  to  be  understood  not  that 
they  had  any  violent  desire  to  be  bound 
apprentices  in  Barbadoes,  but  that  they 
considered  themselves  as,  on  the  whole, 
fortunate  and  leniently  treated  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  had  placed  them- 
selves. 

When  these  oonsideratiotts  are  fairly 
estimated  it  must,  we  think,  be  allowed 
that  this  sending  into  slavery  was  not,  as 
it  seems  at  first  sight,  a  barbarous  out- 
rage unprecedented  in  our  annals,  but 
merely  a  very  arbitrary  proceeding  which, 
like  most  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Cromwbll,  was  rather  a  violation  of 
positive  law  than  of  any  great  principle 
of  justice  and  mercy.  When  Mr.  Hallam 
declares  it  to  have  been  more  oppressive 
than  any  of  the  measures  of  Charles  tho 
Second,  he  forgets,  we  imagine,  that 
under  the  reign  of  that  prince,  and  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
many  of  the  Bonndheads 
were,  without  any  trial,  ^^^J^Sf 
imprisoned  at  a  distance 
from  Englaud,  merely  in  order  to  remove 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
liberating  writ  of  our  law.  But,  in  fact, 
it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  cases.  The 
government   of    Charles   was   perfectly 
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cecnre.     The  "  r««  dura  et  rtgni  novUat " 
ia  the  great  apology  of  Cromwell. 

From  the  moment  that  Cromwell  ia 
dead  and  buried,  we  go  on  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Mr.  Hallam  to  the  end  of 
hia  book.  The  times  which  followed  the 
Restoration  peculiarly  require  that  nn- 
pparing  impartiality  which  is  his  most 
distinguishing  yirtue.  No  part  of  our 
history,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
presents  a  spectacle  of  such  general  dreari- 
ness. The  whole  breed 
^to^to*^.  °*  <>"  statesmen  seem 
to  hare  degenerated ; 
and  their  moral  and  intellectual  littleness 
strikes  us  with  the  more  disgust,  because 
we  see  it  placed  in  immediate  contrast 
with  the  high  and  majestio  qualities  of 
the  race  which  they  succeeded.  In  the 
great  dyil  war,  eren  the  bad  cause  had 
been  rendered  respectable  and  amiable  by 
the  purity  and  deration  of  mind  which 
many  of  its  friends  displayed.  Under 
Charles  the  Second  the  best  and  noblest 
of  ends  was  disgraced  by  means  the  most 
cruel  and  sordid.  The  rage  of  faction 
tnooeeded  to  the  lore  of  liberty.  Loyalty 
died  away  into  serrility.  We  look  in 
Tain  among  the.  leading  politicians  of 
either  side  for  steadiness  of  principle,  or 
eTen  of  that  Tulgar  fidelity  to  party, 
which,  in  our  time,  it  is  esteemed  in- 
famous to  violate.  The  inconsistency, 
perfidy,  and  baseness  which  the  leaders 
constantly  practised,  which  their  followers 
defended,  and  which  the  great  body  of 
the  people  regarded,  as  it  seems,  with 
little  disapprobation,  appear  in  the  pre- 
sent age  ahnost  incredible.  In  the  age 
of  Charles  the  First  they  would,  we 
believe,  have  excited  as  much  astonish- 
ment. 

Han,  however,  is  alwayt  the  same. 
And  when  so  marked  a  difference  appears 
between  two  generations  it  is  certain 
that  the  solution  may  be  found  in  their 
respective  circumstances.  The  principal 
statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  were  trained  during  the  civil  war 
and  the  revolutions  which  followed  it. 
Such  a  period  is  eminently  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  quick  and  active  talents. 
It  forms  a  dass  of  men  shrewd,  vigil- 
ant, inventive ;  of  men  whose  dexterity 
triumphs  over  the  most  perplexing  com- 
binations of  ciscumstanoes.  whose  pre- 
saging instinct  no  sign  of  the  times  can 
elude.  But  it  is  an  nnpropitions  season 
for  the  firm  and  masculine  virtues.  The 
statesman  who  enten  on  his  career  at 
such   a  time  can   form  no   permanent 


connections,  can  make  no  accurate  ob- 
servations on  the  higher  parts  of  political 
science.  Before  he  can 
attach  himself  to  a  party.  ^JLSSIS'*' 
it  is  scattered.  Before  he 
can  study  the  nature  of  a  government,  it 
is  overturned.  The  oath  of  abjuration 
comes  close  on  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  association  which  was  subscribed 
yesterday  is  burned  by  the  hangman  to- 
day. In  the  midst  of  the  constant  eddy 
and  change,  self-preservation  becomes 
the  first  object  of  tho  adventurer.  It  is 
a  task  too  hard  for  the  strongest  head  to 
keep  itself  from  becoming  giddy  in  the 
eternal  whirl.  Public  spirit  is  out  of  the 
question.  A  laxity  of  principle,  without 
which  no  public  man  can  be  eminent  or 
even  safe,  becomes  too  common  to  be 
scandalous ;  and  the  whole  nation  looks 
coolly  on  instances  of  apostasy  which 
^ould  startle  the  foulest  turncoat  of 
more  settled  times. 

The  history  of  France  since  the 
Revolution  affords  some  striking  illustra- 
tions of  these  remarks.  The  same  man 
was  minister  of  the  Re- 
pubUc,  of  Bonaparte,  of  tiSSS? 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  of 
Bonaparte  again  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  of  Louis  again  after  his  return  from 
Ghent.  Yet  all  these  manifold  treasons 
by  no  means  seemed  to  destroy  his  in- 
fiuence,  or  even  to  fix  any  peculiar  stain 
of  infamy  on  his  character.  We,  to  be 
sure,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him ; 
but  his  countrymen  did  not  seem  to  be 
shocked ;  and  in  truth,  they  had  little  right 
to  be  shocked :  for  there  was  scarcely  one 
Frenchman  distinguished  in  the  state  or 
in  the  army  who  had  not,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  talents  and  opportunities, 
emulated  the  example.  It  was  natural, 
too,  that  this  should  be  the  case.  The 
rapidity  and  violence  with  which  change 
followed  change  in  the  affaira  of  France 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  had 
taken  away  the  reproach  of  inconsistency, 
unfixed  the  principles  of  public  men,  and 
produced  in  many  minds  a  general 
scepticism  and  indifference  about  princi- 
ples of  government. 

No  Euglishman  who  has  studied  atten- 
tively the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  wUl 
think  himself  entitled  to  indulge  in  any 
feelings  of  national  superiority  over  the 
Dictumnairt  dta  GiroueUes,  Shaftesbury 
was  surely  a  far  less  respectable  man 
than  Talleyrand;  and  it  would  be  in- 
justice  even  to  Fouch^  to  compare  bim 
with  Lauderdale.    Nothing,  indeed,  can 
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more  clearlj  show  how  low  the  standard 
of  political  morality  had  fallen  in  this 
country  than  the  fortunes 
of  the  men  whom  we  hare 
named.  The  government 
wanted  a  mffian  to  carry  on  the  most 
atrocious  system  of  misgovemment  with 
which  any  nation  was  ever  cursed,  to 
eztiipate  Presbyterianism  by  fire  and 
sword,  the  drowning  of  women,  and  the 
frightful  torture  of  the  boot.  And  they 
found  him  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
rebellion  and  the  subscribers  of  the 
CoTcnant.  The  opposition  looked  for  a 
chief  to  head  them  in  the  most  desperate 
attacks  ever  made,  under  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution,  on  any  English  admini- 
stration :  and  they  selected  the  minister 
who  had  the  deepest  share  in  the  worst 
acts  of  that  administration,  the  soul  of 
the  Oabal,  the  counsellor  who  had  shut 
up  the  Exchequer  and  urged  on  the 
Dutch  war.  The  whole  political  drama 
was  of  the  same  cast.  No  unity  of  plan, 
no  decent  propriety  of  character  and 
costume,  could  be  found  in  the  wild  and 
monstrous  harlequinade.  The  whole  was 
made  up  of  eztraragant  transformations 
and  burlesque  contrasts ;  Atheists  turned 
Puritans ;  Puritans  turned  Atheists  ;  re- 
publicans defending  the  divine  right  of 
kings;  prostitute  courtiers  clamouring 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people;  judges 
inflaming  the  rage  of  mobs;  patriots 
pocketing  bribes  from  foreign  powers ;  a 
Popish  prince  torturing  Presbyterians 
into  Episcopacy  in  one  part  of  the  island ; 
Presbyterians  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
Popish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
other.  Public  opinion  has  its  natural 
flux  and  reflux.  After  a  violent  burst 
there  is  commonly  a  reaction.  But 
vicissitudes  so  extraordinary  as  those 
which  mark  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing an  utter  want  of  principle  in  the 
political  world.  On  neither  side  was 
there  fidelity  enough  to  face  a  reverse. 
Those  honourable  retreats  from  power 
which,  in  later  days,  parties  have  often 
made,  with  loss,  but  still  in  good  order, 
in  firm  union,  with  unbroken  spirit  and 
formidable  means  of  annoyance,  were 
utterly  unknown.  As  soon  as  a  check 
took  place  a  total  rout  followed:  arms 
and  colours  were  thrown  away.  The 
vanqnished  troops,  like  the  Italian  mer- 
cenaries of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  enlisted,  on  the  very  i^eld  of 
battle,  in  the  service  of  the  conquerors. 
In  a  nation  proud  of  its  sturdy  jmtice 


and  plain  good  sense,  no  party  could  be 
fdund  to  take  a  firm  middle  stand  between 
the  worst  of  oppositions  and  the  worst  of 
courts.  When,  on  charges  as  wild  as 
Mother  Qoose's  tales,  on  the  testimony  of 
wretches  who  proclaimed  themselves  to 
be  spies  and  traitors,  and  whom  every- 
body now  believes  to  have  been  also  liars 
and  murderers,  the  o£Eal  of  gaols  and 
brothels,  the  leavings  of  the  hangman's 
whip  and  shears,  Catholics  guilty  of 
nothing  but  their  religion  were  led  like 
sheep  to  the  Protestant  shambles,  where 
were  the  loyal  Tory  gentry  and  the 
passively  obedient  clergy  ?  And  where, 
when  the  time  of  retribution  came,  when 
laws  were  strained  and  juries  padced  to 
destroy  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  when 
charters  were  invaded,  when  Jefferies 
and  Eirke  were  making  Somersetshire 
what  Lauderdale  and  Graham  had  made 
Scotland,  where  were  the  ten  tnousand 
brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbury,  tne  members 
of  ignoramus  juries,  the  wearers  of  the 
Popish  medal  ?  All-powerful  to  destroy 
others,  unable  to  save  themselves,  the 
members  of  the  two  parties  oppressed 
and  were  oppressed,  murdered  and  were 
murdered,  in  their  turn.  No  ladd  in- 
terval occurred  between  the  frantic  par- 
oxysms of  two  contradictory  illusions. 

To  the  frequent  changes  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  twenty  years  which  has 
preceded  the  Bestoration,  this  unsteadi- 
ness is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed. 
Other  causes  had  also  been  at  work. 
Even  if  the  country  had  been  governed 
by  the  house  of  Cromwell  or  by  the 
remains  of  the  Long  Parliament  the 
extreme  austerity  of  the  Puritans  would 
necessarily  have  produced  a  revulsion. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Protectorate 
many  signs  indicated  that  a  time  of 
license  was  at  hand.  But  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second  rendered  the 
change  wonderfully  rapid 

and  Tiolent.  P«>fHg«T  ^^^StSft 
became  atest  of  orthodoxy  tlen. 

and  loyalty,  a  qualifica* 
tion  for  rank  and  office.  A  deep  and 
general  taint  infected  the  morals  of  the 
most  influential  classes,  and  spread  itself 
through  every  province  of  letters.  Poetry 
inflamed  the  passions ;  philosophy  under- 
mined the  principles;  divinity  Itself, 
inculcating  an  abject  reverence  for  the 
Court,  gave  additional  effect  to  its 
lioentions  example.  We  look  in  vain  for 
those  qualities  which  lend  a  charm  to  the 
errors  of  high  and  ardent  natures,  for  the 
generosity,  the  tenderness,  the  chivalrous 
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deiicacj,  which  ennoble  appetites  into 
l>asBionB,  and  impart  to  rice  itself  a- 
portion  of  the  majesty  of  rirtne.  The 
excesses  of  that  age  remind  na  of  the 
humours  of  a  gang  of  footpads,  rerelling 
with  their  favonrite  beanties  at  a  flash- 
house.  In  the  fashionable  libertinism 
there  is  a  hard,  cold  ferocity,  an  im- 
pudence, a  lowness,  a  dirtiness,  which 
can  be  paralleled  only  among  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  that  filthy  and  heartless 
literature  which  encouraged  it  One 
nobleman  of  great  abilities 
^IcSse.*'  wanders  about  as  a  Merry- 
Andrew.  Another  har- 
angues the  mob  stark  naked  from  a 
window.  A  third  lays  an  ambush  to 
cudgel  a  man  who  has  offended  him.  A 
knot  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and 
influence  combine  to  push  their  fortunes 
at  court  by  circulating  stories  intending 
to  rain  an  innocent  girl,  stories  which 
had  no  foundation,  and  which,  if  they 
had  been  true,  would  never  have  passed 
the  lips  of  a  man  of  honour.*  A  dead 
child  is  found  in  the  palace,  the  off- 
spring of  some  maid  of  honour  by  some 
courtier,  or  perhaps  by  Charles  himself. 
The  whole  fli(i;ht  of  pandars  and  buffoons 
pounce  upon  it,  and  carry  it  in  triumph 
to  the  royal  laboratory,  where  his 
Majesty,  after  a  brutal  jest,  dissects  it 
for  the  amusement  of  the  assembly,  and 
probably  of  its  father  among  the  rest. 
The  favonrite  Duchess  stamps  about 
Whitehall,  cursing  and  swearing.  The 
Ministers  employ  their  time  at  the 
conncil-board  in  making  mouths  at  each 
other,  and  taking  off  each  other's  gestures 
for  the  amusement  of  the  King.  The 
Peers  at  a  conference  begin  to  i>ommel 
each  other  and  to  tear  collars  and  peri- 
wigs. A  speaker  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons gives  offence  to  the  Court.  He  is 
waylaid  by  a  gang  of  bullies,  and  his 
nose  is  cut  to  the  bone.  This  igno- 
minious dissoluteness,  or  rather,  if  we 
may  designate  it  by  the  only  proper  word, 
bhickgnardism  of  feeling  and  manners, 
could  not  but  spread  from  private  to 
public  life.  The  cynical  sneers,  the 
epicurean  sophistry,  which  bad  driven 
honour  and  virtue  from  one  part  of  the 
character,  extended  their  influence  over 
every  other.  The  second  generation  of 
tLe  statesmen  of  this  reign  were  wor^y 

*  The  manDer  in  which  HaiuUtoa  relates 
Uie  circunutanceB  of  the  atroctoai  plot  against 
poor  Anne  Hyde  is,  {f  i)Ouible,  more  disgrace' 
f  ul  to  the  Court  of  wbieh  he  may  be  considered 
a  siiecSmen,  than  the  ploiiteetf. 


pupils  of  the  schools  in  which  they  had 
been  trained,  of  the  gaming-table  of 
Grammont  and  the  tiring-room  of  Nell. 
In  no  other  age  could  such  a  trifler  as 
Buckingham  have  exercised  any  political 
influence.  In  no  other  age  could  the  path  to 
power  and  glory  have  been  thrown  open 
to  the  manifold  infamies  of  ChurchilL 

The  history  of  that  celebrated  man 
shows,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  individual,  the  malignity  and 
extent  of  the  corruption  which  had  eaten 
into  the  heart  of  the  public  ^  .  „, 
morality.  An  English 
gentleman  of  good  family  attaches  him- 
self to  a  Prince  who  has  seduced  his 
sister,  and  accepts  rank  and  wealth  as  the 
price  of  her  shame  and  his  own.  He  then 
repays  by  ingratitude  the  benefits  which 
he  has  purchased  by  ignominy,  betrays 
his  patron  in  a  manner  which  the  best 
cause  cannot  excuse,  and  commits  an  act, 
not  only  of  private  treachery,  but  of  dis- 
tinct military  desertion.  To  his  conduct 
at  the  crisis'  of  the  fate  of  James,  no 
service  in  modem  times  has,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  furnished  any  paralleL  The 
conduct  of  Ney,  scandalous  enough  no 
doubt,  is  the  very  fastidiousness  of  honour 
in  comparison  of  it.  The  perfidy  of 
Arnold  approaches  it  most  nearly.  In  our 
age  and  country  no  talents,  no  services, 
no  party  attachments,  could  bear  any  man 
up  under  such  mountains  of  infamy.  Yet, 
even  before  Churchill  had  performed  those 
"great  actions  which  in  some  degree  re- 
deem his  character  with  posterity,  the 
load  lay  very  lightly  on  him.  He  had 
others  in  abundance  to  keep  him  in  coun- 
tenance. Godolphin,  Orford,  Danby,  the 
trimmer  Halifax,  the  renegade  Sunder- 
land, were  all  men  of  the  same  class. 

Where  such  was  the  political  mcnraUty 
of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  those  professions 
whidi,  even  in  the  best  times,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  conniption,  were  in  a  frightful 
state.  Such  a  bench  and 
such  a  bar  England  has  B«g^«^ 
never  seen.  Jones, 
Scroggs,  Jefferie8,Korth,  Wright,  Sawyer, 
Williams,  Dower,  are  to  this  day  the  spots 
and  blemishes  of  our  legal  chronicles. 
Differing  in  constitution  and  in  situation, 
whether  blustering  or  cringing,  whether 
pexvecuting  Protestants  or  Catholics,  they 
were  equally  unprincipled  and  inhuman. 
The  part  which  the  Church  played  was 
not  equally  atrocious ;  but  it  must  have 
been  exquisitely  diverting  to  a  acoffer. 
Never  were  principles  so  loudly  professed, 
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and  80  flagrantly  abandoned.  The  Boyal 
prerogatiye  had  hpen  magnified  to  the 
skies  in  theological  works.  The  doctrine 
of  passlTe  obedience  had  been  preached 
from  innumerable  pnlpits.  The  TJniyer- 
sity  of  Oxford  had  sentenced  the  works 
of  the  most  moderate  constitutiona- 
lists to  the  flames.  The  accession  of  a 
Gathdio  Kingi  the  frightful  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  the  west  of  England,  never 

The  cleiBy.     ®^*^^  *^®  ®*^*^y  ^^^^^^^ 
of  the  clergy.     But  did 

they  serve  the  King  for  nought  ?  He  laid 
his  hand  on  them,  and  they  cursed  him  to 
his  face.  He  touched  the  revenue  of  a 
college  and  the  liberty  of  some  prelates ; 
and  the  whole  profession  set  up  a  yell 
worthy  of  Hugh  Peters  himself.  Oxford 
sent  its  plate  to  an  invader  with  more 
alacrity  than  she  had  shown  when  Charles 
the  First  requested  it.  Nothing  was  said 
about  the  wickedness  of  resistance  till 
resistance  had  done  its  work,  till  the 
anointed  vicegerent  of  Heaven  had  been 
driven  away,  and  till  it  had  become  plain 
that  he  would  never  be  restored,  or  would 
be  restored  at  least  under  strict  limita- 
tions. The  clergy  went  back,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  their  old  theory,  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  it  would  do  them  no 
harm. 

To  the  general  baseness  and  profligacy 
of  the  times.  Clarendon  is  principally  in- 
debted for  his  high  reputation.  He  was, 
in  eveiy  respect,  a  nuin  unfit  for  his  age, 

Clarendon.     **  ^^^  *^  »^^  ^^^  ^*  ^"^ 
too  bad  for  it.    He  seemed 

to  be  one  of  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth, 

transplanted  at  once  to  a  state  of  society 

tv-idely  different  from  that  in  which  the 

abilities  of    snch    ministers   had   been 

serviceable.     In  the  sixteenth  century 

the  Boyal  prerogative  had  scarcely  been 

called  in  question.    A  Minister  who  held 

it  high  was  in  no  danger,  so  long  as  he 

used  it  well.    That  attachment  to  the 

Crown,  that  extreme  jealousy  of  popular 

encroachments,  that  love,  half  religious 

half  political,  for  the  Church,  which,  from 

the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of 

the  Long  Parliament,  showed  itself  in 

Claiendon,  and  which  his  sufferings,  his 

long  residence  in  France,  and  his  high 

station  in   the    Government  served  to 

strengthen,    would,    a    hundred    years 

earlier,  have  secured  to  him  the  favour 

of  his  sovereign  without  rendering  him 

odious  to  the  people.    His  probity,  his 

correctness  in  private  life,  his  decency  of 

deportment,  and  his  general  ability,  would 

not    have    misbecome   a    colleague  of 


Walsingham  and  Burleigh.  But,  in  the 
times  on  which  he  was  cast,  his  errors 
and  his  virtues  were  alike  out  of  place. 
He  imprisoned  men  without  trial.  He 
was  accused  of  raising  unlawful  contribn- 
tlens  on  the  people  for  the  support  of 
the  army.  The  abolition  of  the  Triennial 
Act  was  one  of  his  favourite  objects. 
He  seems  to  have  meditated  the  revival 
of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Com- 
mission Court.  Bis  zeal  for  the  preroga- 
tive made  him  unpopular ;  but  it  oonld 
not  secure  to  him  the  favour  of  a  master 
far  more  desirous  of  ease  and  pleasuxo 
than  of  power.  Charles  would  rather 
have  lived  in  exile  and  privacy,  with 
abundance  of  money,  a  crowd  of  mimics 
to  amuse  him,  and  a  score  of  mistresses, 
than  have  purchased  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  the  world  by  the  privations 
and  exertions  to  which  Clarendon  was 
constantly  urging  him.  A  councillor  who 
was  always  bringing  him  papers  and 
giving  him  advice,  and  who  stoutly  re* 
fused  to  compliment  Lady  Castlemaine 
and  to  carry  messages  to  Hiss  Stewart, 
soon  became  more  hateful  to  him  than 
ever  Cromwell  had  been.  Thus,  oon- 
sidered  by  the  people  as  an  oppressor,  by 
the  Court  as  a  censor,  the  Minister  fell 
from  his  high  office  with  a  ruin  more 
violent  and  destructive  than  could  ever 
have  been  his  fate,  if  he  had  either  re- 
spected the  principles  of  the  Constitnticni 
or  flattered  the  vices  of  the  King. 

Mr.  HaUam  has  formed,  we  think,  s 
most  correct  estimate  of  the  character 
and  administration  of  Clarendon.  But 
he  scarcely  makes  a  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  wear  and  tear  which  honesty 
almost  necessarily  sustains  in  the  friction 
of  political  life,  and  which,  in  times  so 
rough  as  those  through  which  Claxendoa 
passed,  must  be  very  considerable.  When 
these  are  fairly  estimated,  we  think  that 
his  integrity  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
muster.  A  high-minded  man  he  certainly 
was  not,  either  in  public  or  private 
affairs.  His  own  account  of  his  oondoct 
in  the  affair  of  his  daughter  is  the  most 
extraordinary  passage  in 
autobiography.  We  ex-  ^JS^^^*** 
cept  nothing  even  in  the 
Confessions  of  Bonsaeau.  Several  writers 
have  taken  a  perverted  and  absurd  pride 
in  representing  themselves  as  detestable  ; 
but  no  other  ever  laboured  hard  to  make 
himself  despicable  and  ridiculous.  In 
one  important  particular  Clarendon 
showed  as  little  regard  to  the  honour  of 
his  country  as  he  had  shown  to  that  of 
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his  family.  He  accepted  a  subsidy  from 
Trance  for  the  relief  of  Portngal.  Bat 
this  method  of  obtaining  money  was 
afterwards  practised  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  for  objects  much  less  re- 
spectable, both  by  the  Court  and  by  the 
Opposition. 

Thefie  pecuniary  transactions  are  com- 
monly considered  as  the  most  disgraceful 
part  of  the  history  of  those 

j^sSflSL.  ^^««  5  ^"^^  *^^y  '"^^  °^ 

doubt  highly  reprehen- 
sible. Yet,  in  justice  to  the  Whigs  and 
to  Charles  himself,  we  must  admit  that 
they  were  not  so  shameful  or  atrocious 
as  at  the  present  day  they  appear.  The 
effect  of  Tiolent  animosities  between 
parties  has  always  been  an  indifference 
to  the  general  w^fare  and  honour  of  the 
State.  A  politician,  where  factions  run 
high,  is  interested  not  for  the  whole 
I>eople,  but  for  his  own  section  of  it. 
The  rest  are,  in  his  riew,  strangers, 
enemies,  or  rather  pirates.  The  strongest 
aTersion  which  he  can  feel  to  any  foreign 
power  is  the  ardou;  of  friendship,  when 
compared  with  the  loathing  which  he 
entertains  towards  those  domestic  foes 
with  whom  he  is  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
space,  with  whom  he  lives  in  a  constant 
interchange  of  petty  injuries  and  in- 
sults, and  from  whom,  in  the  day  of 
their  success,  he  has  to  expect  seyeri- 
ticB  far  beyond  any  that  a  conqueror  from 
a  distant  country  would  inflict.  Thus, 
in  Greece,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  for  a 
man  to  leave  his  country  and  cleave  to 
his  party.  No  aristocratical  citizen  of 
Samos  or  Corey ra  would  have  hesitated 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Lacedsemon.  The 
multitude,  on  the  contrary,  looked  to 
Athens.  In  the  Italian  states  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  from 
the  same  cause,  no  man  was  so  much  a 
Florentine  or  a  Fisan  as  a  Qhibeline  or  a 
Guelf.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
was  a  single  individual  who  would  have 
scrupled  to  raise  his  party  from  a  state 
of  depression,  by  opening  the  gates  of  hii 
native  city  to  a  French  or  an  Arragonese 
force.  The  Beformation,  dividing  almost 
every  European  country  into  two  parts, 
produced  similar  effects.  The  Catholic 
was  too  strong  for  the  Englishman,  the 
Hoguenot  for  the  Frenchman.  The 
Protestant  statesmen  of  Scotland  and 
France  accordingly  called  in  the  aid  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  Papists  of  the  League 
brought  a  Spanish  army  into  the  very 
heart  of  France.  The  commotions  to 
^'bich  the  French  Revolution  gave  rise 


were  followed  by  the  same  consequences. 
The  Bepublicans  in  every  part  of  Europe 
were  eager  to  see  the  armies  of  the 
National  Convention  and  the  Birectoiy 
appear  among  them,  and  exulted  in 
defeats  which  distressed  and  humbled 
those  whom  they  considered  as  their 
worst  enemies,  their  own  rulers.  The 
princes  and  nobles  of  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  their  utmost  to  bring 
foreign  invaders  to  Paris.  A  very  short 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  Apostolical 
party  in  Spain  invoked,  too  successfully, 
the  support  of  strangers. 

The  great  contest  which  raged  in 
England  during  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
extinguished,  not  indeed  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  but  in  those  classes  which 
wore  most  actively  engaged  in  politics, 
almost  all  national  feel- 
ings. Charles  the  Second,  *^^^^ 
and  many  of  his  courtiers,  feeUag. 
had  passed  a  large  part  of 
their  lives  in  banishmei^t,  serving  in 
foreign  countries,  living  on  the  bounty 
of  foreign  treasuries,  soliciting  foreign 
aid  to  re-establish  monarchy  in  their 
native  country.  Clarendon  censures  the 
continental  governments  with  great  bitter- 
ness for  not  interfering  in  our  internal  •• 
dissensions.  During  the  Protectorate, 
not  only  theBoyalists  but  the  disaffected, 
of  all  parties  appear  to  have  been  desirous  ■ 
of  assistance  from  abroad.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that,  amidst  the 
furious  contests  which  followed  the 
Restoration,  the  violence  of  party  feeling 
should  produce  effects  which  would 
probably  have  attended  it  even  in  an 
age  less  distinguished  by  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple and  indelicacy  of  sentiment.  It  was 
not  till  A  natural  death  had  terminated 
the  paralytic  old  age  of  the  Jacobite  party 
that  the  evil  was  completely  at  an  end. 
The  Whigs  looked  to  Holland,  the  High 
Tories  to  France.  The  former  concluded 
the  Barrier  Treaty ;  the  latter  entreated 
the  Court  of  Versailles  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  England.  Many  men  who,  how- 
ever erroneous  their  political  notions 
might  be,  were  unquestionably  honourable 
in  private  life,  accepted  money  without 
scruple  from  the  foreign  powers  favour- 
able to  the  Pretender. 

Never  was  there  less  of  national  feeling 
among  the  higher  orders  than  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  That 
Prince,  on  the  one  side,  thought  it  better 
to  be  the  deputy  of  an  absolute  king 
than  the  King  of  a  free  people.  Als^rnoa 
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Sydney,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gladly 
liave  aided  France  in  all  her  amhitious 

schemes,  and  have  seen 
^Q^£j«^®' England  reduced  to  the 

condition  of  a  proyince, 
in.  the  wild  hope  that  a  foreign  despot 
would  assist  him  to  establish  his  darling 
republic.  The  King  took  the  money 
of  France  to  assist  him  in  the  enterprize 
which  he  meditated  against  the  liberty 
of  his  subjects,  with  as  littlo  scruple 
as  Frederic  of  Prussia  or  Alexander  of 
Bnssia  accepted  our  subsidies  in  time 
ef  war.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
BO  more  thought  themselves  disgraced  by 
the  presents  of  Louis,  than  a  gentleman 
•f  our  own  time  thinks  himself  disgraced 
by  the  liberality  of  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  member  of  his  party  who  pays 
Ids  electbn  bilL  The  money  which  the 
King  received  from  France  had  been 
largely  employed  to  corrupt  members  of 
Parliament.  The  enemies  of  the  court 
might  think  it  fair,  or  even  absolutely 
secessary,  to  encounter  bribery  with 
bribery.  Thus  they  took  the  French 
pTttnities,  the  needy  among  them  for 
their  own  use,  the  rich  probably  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  party,  without 
any  scmple.  If  we  compare  their  con- 
*  dnct,  not  with  that  of  English  statesmen 
in  our  own  time,  but  with  thiit  of  persons 
in  those  foreign  countries  which  are  now 
•ituated  as  England  then  was,  we  shall 
probably  see  reason  to  abate  something 
of  the  severity  of  censure  with  which  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  visit  those  pro- 
ceedings. Yet,  when  every  allowance  Is 
made,  the  transaction  is  sufficiently  offen- 
aive.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  tiiat  Lord 
BnsseU  stands  free  from  any  imputation 
of  personal  participation  in  the  spoil.  An 
age  so  miserably  poor  in  all  the  moral 
qualities  which  render  public  characters 
respectable  can  ill  spare  the  credit  which 
it  derives  from  a  man,  not  indeed  con- 
ipienous  for  talents  or  knowledge,  bat 
honest  even  in  his  errors,  respectable  in 
ertry  relation  of  life,  rationally  pious, 
■teadily  and  pladdly  brave. 

The  great  improvement  which  took 
place  in  our  breed  of  public  men  is 
principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Revoln- 
tion.  Yet  that  memorable  event,  in  a 
great  measnre,  took  its  character  from  the 
very  vices  which  it  was  the  means  of 
reforming.  It  was  assuredly  a  happy  re- 
Tolntion,  and  a  useful  revolution ;  but  it 
was  not,  what  it  has  often  been  called,  a 
glorious  revolution.  William,  and  William 
alone,  derived  glorytf rom  it.    The  trans- 


action was  In  almost  every  part  dis. 
creditable  to  England.  That  a  tyrant, 
who  had  violated  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  The  Bevolu- 
country,whohadattacked  ^""^^^^^ 
the  rights  of  its  greatest  England, 
corporations,  who  had 
begun  to  persecute  the  established  religion 
of  the  state,  who  had  never  respected  the 
law  either  in  his  superstition  or  in  his 
revenge,  could  not  be  pulled  down  without 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  army,  is  a  circumstance 
not  very  grateful  to  our  national  piide. 
Yet  this  is  the  least  degrading  part  of  the 
story.  The  shameless  insincerity,  the 
warm  assurances  of  general  support  which 
James  received,  down  to  the  moment  of 
general  desertion,  indicate  a  meanness  of 
spirit  and  a  looseness  of  morality  most 
disgraceful  to  the  age.  That  the  enter- 
prise succeeded,  at  least  that  it  succeeded 
without  bloodshed  or  commotion,  was 
principally  owing  to  an  act  of  ungrateful 
perfidy,  such  as  no  soldier  had  ever  before- 
committed,  and  to  those  monstrous  fictions 
respecting  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  which  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
were  not  ashamed  to  circulate.  In  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  in  the 
conference  particularly,  we  see  that  little- 
ness of  mind  which  is  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  times.  The  resolutions  on 
which  the  two  Houses  at  last  agreed  were 
as  had  as  any  resolutions  for  so  excellent 
ft  purpose  could  be.  Their  feeble  and 
contradictory  language  was  evidently 
intended  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Tories, 
who  were  ashamed  to  name  what  they 
were  ashamed  to  do.  Through  the  whole 
transaction  no  commanding  talents  were 
displayed  by  any  Englishman  ;  no  extra- 
ordinary risks  were  run ;  no  sacrifices 
were  made  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
nation,  except  the  sacrifice  which  Church- 
hill  made  of  honour,  and  Anne  of  natural 
affection. 

It  was  in  some  sense  fortunate,  as  we 
have  already  said,  for  the  Church  of 
England  that  the  Reformation  in  this 
conntxy  was  effected  by  men  who  cared 
little  about  religion.  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  it  was  fortunate 
for  our  civil  government  'SS^StoaoMf ' 
that  the  Bevolntion  was  in 
a  great  measure  effected  by  men  who 
cared  little  about  their  pplitj^cal  principles. 
At  such  a  crisis'  splendid  'wlents  and 
strong  passions  might  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  There  was  far  greater 
reason  to  fear  that  too  much  would  be 
attempted,  and  that  violent  movements 
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would  produce  an  equally  yiolent  reaction) 
than  that  too  little  would  be  done  in  the 
way  of  change.  But  narrowness  o!  ln« 
tellect  and  flexibility  of  principle,  though 
they  may  be  serviceable,  can  never  be 
respectable. 

If  in  the  Bevolntion  itself  there  was 
little  that  can  properly  be  called  gloriou«j 
there  is  still  less  in  the  events  which 
foUowed.  In  a  Church  which  had  as  one 
man  declared  the  doctrine  of  resistance 
anchristian,  only  four  hundred  persons 
refused  to  take  the  oath 
'^mSioS!^  of  allegiance  to  a  govern- 
ment  founded  on  resist- 
ance. In  the  preceding  generation  both 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  dergyi 
rather  than  concede  points  of  conscience 
not  more  important,  had  resigned  their 
livings  by  thousands. 

The  chnrchmen,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolntiott,  justified  their  conduct  by  all 
those  profligate  sophisms  which  are  called 
Jesuitical,  and  which  are 
JJSJSJ  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  peculiar  sins  of 
Popery,  but  which  In  fact  are  everywhere 
the  anodynes  employed  by  minds  rather 
subtle  than  strong,  to  quiet  those  internal 
twinges  which  they  cannot  but  feel  and 
which  they  will  not  obey.  As  the  oath 
taken  was  in  the  teeth  of  their  principles, 
«o  was  their  conduct  in  the  teeth  of  their 
oath.  Their  constant  machinations 
against  the  Government,  to  which  they  had 
flwom  fidelity,  brought  a  reproach  on 
their  order  and  on  Christianity  itself. 
A  distinguished  prelate  has  not  scrupled  to 
say  that  the  rapid  increase  of  infidelity 
at  that  time  was  principally  produced  by 
the  disgust  which  the  faithless  conduct  of 
his  brethren  excited  in  men  not  suffi* 
ciently  candid  or  judicious  to  discern  the 
beauties  of  the  system  amidst  the  vices 
of  its  ministers. 

But  the  reproach  was  not  confided  to 
the  Church.  In  every  political  psrty,  in 
the  Cabinet  itself,  duplicity  and  perfidy 
abounded.  The  very  men  whom  William 
loaded  with  benefits  and  in  whom  he 
reposed  most  confidence,  with  his  seals  of 
office  in  their  hands,  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  exiled  family.  Oxford, 
Carmarthen,  and  Shrewsbury  were  guilty 
of  this  odious  treachery.  Even  Devon* 
•hire  is  not  altogether  free  from  suspi- 
cion. It  may  well  be  conceived  that,  at 
such  a  time,  such  a  nature  as  that  of 
Marlborough  would  riot  in  the  very 
luxury  of  baseness.  His  former  treason, 
thoroughly  furnished  with  all  that  makes 


infamy  exquisite,  placed  him  under  the 
disadvantage  which  attends  every  artist 
from  the  time  that  he 
produces  a  masterpiece.  SlV^^^S^ 
Tet  his  second  great 
stroke  may  excite  wonder,  even  in  those 
who  appreciate  all  the  merit  of  the  first. 
Iiost  his  admirers  should  be  able  to  say 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  he  had 
betcayed  his  King  from  any  other  than 
selfish  motives,  he  proceeded  to  betray 
his  country.  He  sent  intelligenoe  to  the 
French  court  of  a  secret  expedition 
intended  to  attack  Brest.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  expedition  faUed,  and 
that  eight  hondred  British  soldiers  lost 
their  lives  from  the  abandoned  villany  of 
a  British  generaL  Tet  this  man  has 
been  canonised  by  so  many  eminent 
writers  that  to  speak  of  him  as  he  de- 
serves may  seem  scarcely  decent.  To  ns 
he  seems  to  be  the  very  San  Ciappdletto 
of  the  political  calendar. 

The  reign  of  William  the  Third,  as  Mr 
Hallam  happily  says,  was  the  Kadir  o! 
the   national    prosperity. 
It  was  also  the  Nadir  of  ^•^'^^ 
the    national    character.    prospexl&. 
During  that  period  was 
gathered  in  the  rank  harvest  of  vices 
sown  during  thirty  years  of  licentiousness 
and  confusion ;  but  it  was  also  the  seed- 
time  of  gceat  virtues. 

The  press  was  emaucipated  from  the 
censorship  soon  after  the  Bevolution; 
and  the  Government  immediately  fell 
under  the  cenaotship  of  the  press.  States- 
men had  a  scrutiny  to  endore  which  was 
everyday  beoomingmore  and  more  severe. 
The  extreme  violence  of  opinions  abated. 
The  Whigs  learned  moderation  in  office ; 
the  Tories  learned  the  principles  of  liberty 
in  oppoeition.  The  parties  fdmost  con- 
stantly approximated,  often  met,  some- 
times crossed  each  other.  There  were 
occasional  bursta  of  violence ;  but,  from 
the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  those  bursts 
were  constantly  beooming  less  and  less 
terrible.  The  severity  with  which  th? 
Tories,  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
treated  some  of  those  who  had  directed 
public  affairs  during  the  war  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  and  the  retaliatory* 
measures  of  the  Whigs,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  cannot  be 
justified ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  in 
the  style  of  the  infuriated  parties,  whoso 
alternate  murders  had  disgraced  our 
history  towards  the  close  of  the  leign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  At  the  faU  of  Wal- 
polefar  greater  moderation  was  dispUyed. 
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And  Ax>m  that  time  it  has  been  the 
practice,  a  practice  not  strictly  according 
to  the  theory  of  our  constitntion,  bnt 
stUImore  salutary,  to  consider  the  loss  of 
office,  and  the  public  disapprobation,  aa 
punishments  sufficient  for  errors  in  the 
administration  not  imputable  to  personal 
corniption.  Nothing,  we  believe,  has 
contributed  more  than  this  lenity  to  raise 
the  character  of  public  men«  Ambition 
is  of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous 
and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  the  pas* 
■ions,  without  adding  property,  life,  and 
liberty  to  the  stake.  Where  the  play 
nns  so  desperately  high  as  in  the 
■erenteenth  century,  honour  is  at  an  end. 
Statesmen,  instead  of  being  as  they 
should  be,  at  once  mild  and  steady,  are 
at  once  ferocious  and  inconsistent.  The 
axe  is  ever  before  their  eyes.  A  popular 
outcry  sometimes  unnerves  them,  and 
sometimes  makes  them  desperate;  it 
drives  them  to  unworthy  compliances,  or 
to  measures  of  vengeance  as  cruel  as 
those  which  they  have  reason  to  expect 
A  minister  in  our  times  need  not  fear 
cither  to  be  firm  or  to  be  merdf  aL  Oar 
old  polity  in  this  respect 

the  king  in  the  Eastern 
tales  who  proclaimed  that  any  physician 
who  pleased  might  come  to  court  and 
prescribe  for  his  diseases,  bat  that  if  the 
remedies  failed  the  adventurer  should 
lose  his  head.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
many  able  men  would  refuse  to  under- 
take the  cure  on  such  conditions;  how 
much  the  sense  of  extreme  danger  would 
confuse  the  perceptions,  and  doud  the 
intellect  of  the  practitioner,  at  the  very 
crlsiB  which  most  called  for  self-possession, 
and  how  strong  his  temptation  would  be, 
if  he  found  he  had  committed  a  blunder, 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  it  by 
poisoning  his  patient. 

But  in  fact  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, since  the  Bevolution,  to  punish 
any  Minister  for  the  general  course  of  his 
policy,  with  the  slightest  semblance  of 
justice ;  for  since  that  time  no  Minister 
has  been  able  to  pursue  any  general 
course  of  policy  without  the  approbation 
of  the  Parliaments  The  most  important 
ciFects  of  that  great  change  were,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  has  most  truly  said  and  most 
ably  shown,  those  which  it  indirectly  pro- 
duced. Thenceforward  it  became  the 
interest  of  the  executive  government  to 
protect  those  very  doctrines  which  an 
executive  government  is  in  general  in- 
clined to  persecute.    The  sovereign,  the 


nunistera,   the  courtiers,   at   last   even 
universities  and  the  clergy,  were  changed 
into  advocates  of  the  right  of  resistance. 
In  the  theory  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Tories,  in  the  common  interest 
of  all  public  men,  the  Parliamentary  con- 
stitution of  the  country  found  perfect 
security.    The  power   of 
the  House  of  Commons.   ^^Jg^'o?* 
in   particular,   has    been     Commons, 
steadily  on  the  increase. 
By  the  practice  of  granting  supplies  for 
short  terms  and  appropriating  them  to 
particular  services,  it  has  rendered  its 
approbation  as  necessary  in  practice  to 
all  the  measures  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment as  it  is  in  theory  to  a  legislative 
act. 

Mr.  Hallam  appears  to  have  begun 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  as 
the  period  at  which  what  is  called  modern 
history,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  generally 
supposed  to  commence.  He  has  stopped 
at  the  accession  of  George  the  Third, 
*'from  unwillingness,"  as  he  says,  ^Ho 
excite  the  prejudices  of 
modem  politics,  especially  Oommenoe- 
those  connected  with  per-  modenihlstogry* 
sonal  character."  These 
two  eras,  we  think,  deserved  the  distinc- 
tion on  other  grounds.  Our  remote 
posterity,  when  looking  back  on  our 
history  in  that  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  remote  posterity  alone  can,  with- 
out much  danger  of  error,  look  back  on 
it,  will  probably  observe  those  points 
with  peculiar  interest.  They  are,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  an  entire  and  separate  chapter  in  our 
annals.  The  period  which  lies  between 
them  is  a  perfect  cycle,  a  great  year  of 
the  public  mind. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
all  the  political  differences  which  had 
agitated  England  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  seemed  -^^S^-^. 
to  be  set  at  rest  The  long 
and  fierce  struggle  .between  the  Crown 
and  the  Barons  had  terminated.  The 
grievances  which  had  produced  the  re- 
bellions of  Tyler  and  Cade  had  disap- 
peared. Tillanage  was  scarcely  known. 
The  two  royal  houses,  whose  conflicting 
claims  had  long  convulsed  the  kingdom, 
were  at  length  united.  The  claimants 
whose  pretensions,  just  or  unjust,  had 
disturbed  the  new  settlement,  were  over- 
thrown. In  religion  there  was  an  open 
dissent,  and  probably  very  little  secret 
heresy.  The  old  subject  of  contention,  in 
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short,  had  ranUhed ;  those  which  were  to 
eucceed  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Soon,  howeTer,  new  principles  were 
announced;  principles  which  were  des- 
tined to  keep  England  during  two  cen- 
tariee  and  a  half  in  a  state  of  commotion. 
The  Beformation  dirided  the  people  into 
two  great  parties.  The  Protestants  were 
Tictorions.  They  again  snbdirided  them- 
selres.  Political  factions  were  engrafted 
on  theological  sects.  The  mutual  ani- 
mosities of  the  two  parties  gradually 
emerged  into  the  light  of  puhlic  life.  First 
came  conflicts  in  Parliament ;  then  civil 
war ;  then  revolutions  upon  revolutions, 
each  attended  by  its  appurtenance  of  pro- 
scriptions and  persecutions  and  tests  | 
each  followed  by  severe  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors ;  each  exciting  a 
deadly  and  festering  hatred  in  the  con- 
quered. During  the  reign  of  G^edrge  the 
Second  things  were  evidently  tending  to 
repose.  At  the  close  of  that  reign  the 
nation  had  completed  the 

^?Srt!^  great  revolution  which 
commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
again  at  rest.  The  fury  of  sects  had  died 
away.  The  Catholics  themselves  prac- 
tically enjoyed  toleration ;  and  more  than 
toleration  they  did  not  yet  venture  even 
Co  desire.  Jacobitism  was  a  mere  name. 
Nobody  was  left  to  fight  for  that  wretched 
cause,  and  very  few  to  drink  for  it.  The 
Constitution,  purchased  so  dearly,  was  on 
every  side  extolled  and  worshipped.  Even 
those  distinctions  of  party  which  must 
almost  always  be  found  in  a  free  state 
eonld  scarody  be  traced.  The  two  great 
bodietf  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Bevo- 
Intion,  had  been  gradually  tending  to  ap- 
proximation, were  now  united  in  emulous 
support  of  that  splendid  Administration 
which  smote  to  the  dust  both  the  branches 
•f  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  great 
battle  for  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
polity  had  been  fought  and  won.  The 
wounds  had  bsen  healed.  The  victors 
and  the  vanquished  were  rejoicing  to- 
gether. Every  person  acquainted  with 
the  political  writers  of  the  last  generation 
win  recollect  the  terms  in  which  they 
generally  speak  of  that  time.  It  was  a 
glimpse  of  a  golden  age  of  union  and 
glory,  a  short  interval  of  rest,  which  had 
been  preceded  by  centuries  of  agitation, 
and  which  centuries  of  agiUtion  were 
destined  to  follow. 

How  soon  faction  again  began  to  fer- 
ment is  well  known.  In  the  Letters  of 
Jonins,  in  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Oause 


of  the  Discontents,  and  in  many  other 
writings  of  less  merit,  the  violent  diaseii- 
sions  which  speedily  coa- 
vulaed  the  country  are  SSS^iSL 
imputed  to  the  system  of 
favouritism  which  George  the  Third  intro- 
duced, to  the  influence  of  Bute,  or  to  the 
profligacy  of  those  who  called  themselves 
the  King's  friends.  With  all  deference 
to  the  eminent  writers  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  they 
lived  too  near  the  events  of  which  they 
treated  to  judge  correctly.  The  schisa 
which  was  then  appearing  in  the  natioB« 
and  which  has  been  from  that  time  almost 
constantly  widening,  had  little  in  oommoa 
with  thoee  which  had  divided  it  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 
The  sjrmptoms  of  popular  feeling,  indeed, 
will  always  be  in  a  great  measure  the 
same;  but  the  principle  which  ezdted 
that  feeling  was  here  new.  The  support 
which  was  given  to  Wilkes,  the  clamoar 
for  reform  during  the  American  war,  tha 
disaffected  conduct  of  large  classes  of 
people  at  the  time  of  the  French  Bevolo- 
tion,  no  more  resembled  the  opposition 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  government 
of  Charles  the  Second,  than  that  oppon- 
tion  resembled  the  contest  between  the 
Hoses. 

In  the  political  as  in  the  natural  body, 
a  sensation  is  often  referred  to  a  part 
widely  different  from  that  in  which  it 
really  resides.  A  man  whose  leg  is  cut 
off  fancies  that  he  feels  a  pain  in  his  toeu 
And  in  the  same  manner  the  people  in  tha 
earlier  part  of  the  late  reign,  sincerely 
attributed  their  discontent  to  grievances 
which  had  been  effectually  lopped  off. 
They  imagined  that  the  prerogative  was 
too  strong;  for  the  Constitution,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Bevolntion  were  aban- 
doned, that  the  system  of  the  Stuarts  was 
restored.  Every  impartial  man  must  now 
acknowledge  that  these 
charges  are  groundless.  ^'SS^i" 
The  proceedings  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  Middle- 
sex election  would  have  been  contem- 
plated with  delight  by  the  first  generation 
of  Whigs.  They  woald  have  thought  it 
a  splendid  triumph  of  the  cause  of  liberty 
that  the  King  and  the  Lords  should  resign 
to  the  lower  House  a  portion  of  their 
legislative  power,  and  allow  it  to  inca- 
pacitate without  their  consent.  ThisL 
indeed,  Mr.  Burke  clearly  perceived. 
*'  When  the  House  of  Commons,"  says  hi^ 
**  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain  new  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  the  other  ordeia 
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of  the  state,  for  the  benefit  of  commons 
at  large,  have  pursued  strong  measures, 
if  it  were  not  just,  it  was  at  least  nataral, 
that  the  constituents  should  conniye  at 
all  their  proceedings;  because  we  our- 
BeWes  were  ultimately  to  profit.  Bat 
when  this  submission  is  urged  to  us  in  a 
contest  between  the  representatlTes  and 
cmrseWes,  and  where  nothing  can  be  put 
Into  their  scale  which  is  not  taken  from 
onn,  they  fancy  us  to  be  children  when 
they  tell  us  that  they  are  our  representa- 
tiree,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  that 
all  the  stripes  they  give  us  is  for  our 
good.**  These  sentences  contain,  in  fact, 
the  whole  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
The  conflict  of  the  seventeenth  century 

was  maintained  by  the 
•SSSSn"*    PMM«"<«»t    against    the 

Grown.  The  conflict  which 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  theeighteenth 
century,  which  still  remains  undecided, 
and  In  which  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren will  probably  bo  called  upon  to  act 
or  to  suffer,  is  between  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament  on  the  othe& 

The  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  those  privileges  which,  in  1642,  all 

London  rose  in  arms  to 
Privgeges  of  defend,  which  the  people 
the  House  of  »j      ^ 

Oommons.     considered  as  synonymous 

with  their  own  liberties 
and  in  comparison  of  which  they  took  no 
account  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred 
prindpleB  of  English  jurisprudence,  have 
now  become  nearly  as  odious  as  the 
rigours  of  martial  law.  That  power  of 
committing  which  the  people  anciently 
loved  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  exer- 
cise, is  now,  at  least  when  employed 
against  libellers,  the  most  unpopular 
power  in  the  constitution.  If  the  Com- 
mons were  to  suffer  the  Lords  to  amend 
moneyobills,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  would  care  one  straw  about  the 
matter.  If  they  were  to  stiffer  the  Lords 
even  to  originate  money-bills,  we  doubt 
whether  such  a  surrender  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  would  excite  half  so  much 
dissatisfaction  as  the  exclusion  of  strangers 
from  a  single  important  discussion.  The 
gallery  in  which  the  reporters  sit  has 
become  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.  The 
publication  of  the  debates,  a  practice 
which  seemed  to  the  most  liberal  states- 
men of  the  old  school  full  of  danger  to 
the  great  safeguards  of  public  liberty,  is 
sow  regarded  by  many  persona  as  a  safe- 
guard tantamount,  and  more  tlian  tanta- 
Bionst,  to  all  the  rest  together. 


Barke,  in  a  speech  on  parliamentary 
reform  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  was  delivered 
long  before  the  French  Burke  on 
Bevolution,  has  described,  "'retoJJ?/"^ 
in  striking  language,  the 
change  in  public  feeling  of  which  w& 
speak.  ''It  suggests  melancholy  reflec- 
tions," says  he,  "in  consequence  of  the 
Strange  course  we  have  long  held,  that 
we  are  now  no  longer  quarrelling  about 
the  character,  or  about  the  conduct  of 
men,  or  the  tenor  of  measures ;  but  we 
are  grown  out  of  humour  with  the 
Bnglish  constitution  itself;  this  is  be- 
come the  object  of  the  animosity  of 
Englishmen.  This  constitution  in  former 
days  used  to  be  the  envy  of  the  world ;  it 
was  the  pattern  for  politician?;  the 
theme  of  the  eloquent ;  the  meditation  of 
the  phflosopber  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  As  to  Englishmen,  it  was  their 
pride,  their  consolation.  By  it  they 
lived,  and  for  it  they  were  ready  to  die. 
Its  defects,  if  it  had  any,  -were  partly 
covered  by  partiality,  and  partly  borne 
by  prudence.  Now  all  its  excellences 
are  forgot,  its  faults  are  forcibly  dragged 
into  day,  exaggerated  by  every  artifice  of 
misrepresentation.  It  is  desinaed  and 
rejected  of  men  ;  and  every  device  and 
invention  of  ingenuity  or  idleness  is  set 
up  in  opposition,  or  in  prefersnoo  to  it.*' 
We  neither  adopt  nor  cotidenm  the  lang- 
uage of  reprobation  which  the  great 
orator  here  employs.  We  call  him  only 
as  a  witness  to  the  fact.  That  the  revo- 
lution of  public  feeling  which  he  described 
was  then  in  progress  is  indispntabld;  and 
it  is  equally  indisputable,  we  thmk*,  that 
it  is  in  progress  still. 

To  investigate  and  classify  the  causes 
of  so  great  a  change  would  require  far 
more  thought,  and  far  more  space,  than 
we  at  present  have  to  bestow.  But  some 
of  them  are  obvious.  During  the  contest, 
which  the  Parliament  carried  on  agauost 
the  Stuarts,  it  had  only  to  diedc  and 
complain.  It  has  since  had  to  govern. 
As  an  attacking  body,  it  could  select  its 
points  of  attack,  and  it  naturally  diose 
those  on  which  it  was  likely  to  receive 
public  support.  As  a  ruling  body,  it  has 
neither  the  same  liberty  of  choice,  uor 
the  same  motives  to  gratify  the  people. 
With  the  power  of  an  executive  govern- 
ment, it  has  drawn  to  itself  some  of  the 
vices,  and  all  the  unpopularity,  of  an 
executive  government.  On  the  House  of 
Commons  above  ally  possessed  as  it  is  of 
the  public  purse,  and  consequently  of  the 
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{mblic  sword,  the  nation  throws  all  the 
blame  of  an  ill-condacted  war,  of  a  blun- 
dering negotiation,  of  a 
Blame  ^rown  disgraceful  treaty,  of  an 
of  OommoSS?  embarrassing  commercial 
crisis.  The  delays  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  misconduct  of 
a  judge  at  Van  Dieman's  Land,  any« 
thing,  in  short,  which  in  any  part  of  the 
administration  any  person  feels  as  a 
grievance,  is  attributed  to  the  t3rranny 
or  at  least  to  the  negligence  of  that  all- 
powerfnl  body.  Private  individuals 
pester  it  with  their  wrongs  and  claims. 
A  merchant  appeals  to  it  from  the  courts 
of  Bio  Janeiro  or  St.  Petersburg.  A 
pAinter  who  can  fii^  nobody  to  buy  the 
icre  of  spoiled  canvas  which  he  called  a 
historical  picture  pours  into  its  sympa- 
thizing ear  the  old  story  of  his  debts  and 
his  jealousies.  Anciently  the  Parliament 
resembled  a  member  of  opposition,  from 
\yhom  no  places  are  expected,  who  is  not 
expected  to  confer  favours  and  prc^se 
measures,  but  merely  to  watch  and  oen- 
sure,  and  who  may,  therefore,  unless  he 
is  grossly  injudicious,  be  popular  with 
the  great  body  of  the  community.  The 
Parliament  now  resembles  the  same 
person  put  into  office,  surrounded  by 
petitioners  whom  twenty  times  his 
patronage  could  not  satisfy,  stunned  with 
complainta,  buried  in  memonals,  com- 
pelled by  the  duties  of  his  station  to 
bring  forward  measures  similar  to  those 
which  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
observe  and  to  check,  and  perpetually 
encountered  by  objections  similar  to  those 
which  it  was  formerly  his  business  to  zaise. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
geneml  rule  that  a  legislative  assembly, 
not  constituted  on  demo- 
\i2Swyr  cratical  principles,  cannot 
be  popular  long  after  it 
ceases  to  be  weak.  Its  zeal  for  what. the 
people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceive  to 
be  their  interest,  its  sympathy  with  their 
mutable  and  violent  passions,  are  merely 
the  effects  of  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed.  As  long  as  it 
depends  for  existence  on  the  public 
favour,  it  will  employ  .all  the  means  in 
its  power  to  conciliate  that  favour. 
While  this  is  the  case,  ttef  ecta  in  its  con- 
fttitution  are  of  little  consequence.  But, 
as  the  close  union  cf  such  a  body  with 
the  nation  is  the  effect  of  an  identity  of 
interest  not  essential  but  accidental,  it  is 
in  some  measure  dissolved  from  the  time 
at  which  the  danger  which  produced  it 
ceases  to  exist 


Hence,  before  the  Bevolution,  tlie 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform  was  of 
tcry  little  importance. 
The  friends  of  liberty  had  ^^^^^^^ 
no  very  ardent  wish  for 
it.  The  strongest  Tories  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  It  lb  remarkable  that  Olaren- 
don  loudly  applauds  the  changes  which 
Cromwell  introduced,  changes  Ux 
stronger  than  the  Whigs  of  the  present 
day  would  in  general  approve.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think,  however,  that  the  refcnn 
effected  by  Cromwell  made  any  great 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  Parlii^ 
ment.  Indeed,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Secondfbeen  elected  by  uniyersal  sulErage, 
or  if  all  the  seats  had  been  put  up  to  sale, 
as  in  the  French  Parliament,  it  would, 
we  suspeety  have  acted  very  much  as  it 
did.  We  know  how  strongly  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  exerted  itself  in  favour  of 
the  people  on  many  important  occasions  ; 
and  the  reason  is  evident.  Though  it 
did  not  emanate  from  the  people,  its 
whole  consequence  depended  on  the  sap- 
port  of  the  people. 

From  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  gradnallj 
becoming  what  it  now  is,  a  great  council 
of  state,  containing  many  members  chosen 
freely  by  the  people,  and  many  othees 
anxious  to  acquire  the 
favour  of  the  people ;  but.  House  of  Ocna- 
^,  ,    ,   *^    \  J.  '  mens  sinoe  the 

-on    the    whole,    aristo-    Bevolutioar 

cratical  in  its  temper  and 
interest.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an 
illiberal  and  stupid  oligarchy ;  but  it  is 
equally  far  from  being  an  express  image 
of  the  general  feeling.  It  is  influenced 
by  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  in- 
fluenced powerfully,  but  slowly  and 
drcnitously;  Instead  of  outrunning  th^ 
public  mind,  as  before  the  Bevolution  it 
frequently  did,  it  now  follows  with  slow 
steps  and  a  wide  distance.  It  is  there- 
fore necessarily  unpopular :  and  the  more 
-so  because  the  good  which  it  produces  is 
much  less  evident  to  common  peroeption 
than  the  evil  which  it  inflicte.  It  bear^ 
the  blame  of  all  the  mischief  which  is 
done,  or  supposed  to  be  done,  by  its 
authority  Of  by  its  connivance.  It  does 
not  get  the  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
having  prevented  those  innumerable 
abuses  which  do  not  exist  solely  because 
the  House  of  Commons  exists. 

A  large  part  of  the  nation  is  certainly 
desirous  of  a  reform  in  the  repvesentativo  * 
system.    How  large  that  part  may  b^ 
and  how  strong  iU  desires  on  the  subject 
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may  be,  it  is  difiBcolt  to  say.  It  is  only 
at  intenrals  that  the  damoar  on  the  sub- 
ject  is  loud  and  rehement.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that,  during  the  remissions,  the 
feeling  gathers  strength,  and  that  every 
suocessiTe  burst  is  more  violent  than 
that  which  preceded  it.  The  public  at- 
tention may  be  for  a  time  diverted  to  the 
Catholic  claims  or  the  Mercantile  code ; 
bnt  it  is  probable  that  at  no  very  distant 
period,  perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  all  other  questions  will 
merge  in  that  which  is,  in  a  certain 
degree,  connected  with  them  alL 

Already  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  per^ 
ceive  the  signs  of  unquiet  times,  the  vague 
presentiment  of  something  great  and 

strange    which   pervades 
^  ttoi^"  ^^  community,  the  rest- 

less  and  turbid  hopes  of 
those  who  have  everything  to  gain,  the 
dimly  hinted  forebodings  of  those  who 
have  everything  to  lose.  Many  indica- 
tions might  be  mentioned,  in  themselves 
indeed  as  insignificant  as  straws;  but 
even  the  direction  of  a  straw,  to  borrow 
the  illustration  of  Bacon,  will  show  from 
what  quarter  the  storm  is  sitting  in. 

A  great  statesman  might,  by  judicious 
and  timely  reformations,  by  reconciling 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  natural 
aristocracy,  the  capitalists  and  the  land- 
owners, and  by  so  widening  the  base  of 
the  government  as  to  interest  in  its  de- 
fence the  whole  of  the  middling  class, 
that  brave,  honest,  and  sound-hearted 
dase,  which  is  as  anxious  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  the  security  of 
property,  as  it  is  hostile  to  corruption 

and  oppression,  succeed  in 

tlbl?1!f2r8SL"»^«^i"«  «^  "rtruggle  to 
which  no  rational  friend 
of  liberty  or  of  law  can  look  forward 
without  great  apprehensions.  There  are 
those  who  will  be  contented  with  nothing 
but  demolition  ;  and  there  are  those  who 
shrink  from  all  repair.  There  are  in- 
novators who  long  for  a  President  and  a 
National  Convention ;  and  there  are 
bigots  who,  while  cities,  larger  and  richer 
than  the  capitals  of  many  great  kingdoms, 
are  calling  out  for  representatives  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  select  some 
hackneyed  jobber  in  boroughs,  some  peer 
of  the  narrowest  and  smallest  mind,  as 
the  fittest  depositary  of  a  forfeited  fran- 
chise. Between  these  extremes  there  lies 
■  a  more  excellent  way.  Time  is  bringing 
round  another  crisis  analogous  to  that 


which  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. We  stand  in  a  situation  similar  to 
that  in  which  our  ancestors  stood  under 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  It  will 
soon  again  be  necessary  to  reform  that 
we  may  preserve,  to  save  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution  by  altera- 
tions in  the  subordinate  parts.  It  will 
then  be  possible,  as  it  was  possible  two 
hundred  years  ago,  to  protect  vested 
rights,  to  secure  every  useful  institution, 
every  institution  endeared  by  antiquity 
and  noble  associations,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  introduce  into  the  system  im- 
provements harmonising  with  the  original 
plan.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
two  hundred  years  have  made  '  us 
wiser. 

We  kikow  of  no  great  revolution  which 
might  not  have  been  prevented  by  com- 
promiBe    early  and  gra- 
ciously made.     Firmness    Bsvolution 
.  i    •_..      .        VI.      prevented  by 

is  a  great  virtue  in  pubhc    oomFromlse. 

affairs;  but  it  has  its  pro- 
per sphere.  Conspiracies  and  insurrec- 
tions in  which  small  minorities  are  en- 
gaged, the  outbreakings  of  popular 
violence  tmconnected  with  any  extensive 
project  or  any  durable  principle,  are  beet 
repressed  by  vigour  and  decision.  To 
shrink  from  them  is  to  make  them  formid- 
able. But  no  wise  ruler  will  confound 
the  pervading  taint  with  the  slight 
local  irritation.  No  wise  ruler  wUl  treat 
the  deeply  seated  discontents  of  a  great 
party,  as  he  treats  the  fury  of  a  mob 
which  destroys  mills  and  power  looms. 
The  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  been 
fatal  even  to  governments  strong  in  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  present  time 
is  indeed  a  time  of  peace  and  order.  But 
it  is  at  such  a  time  that  fools  are  most 
thoughtless  and  wise  men  most  thought- 
ful. That  the  discontents  which  hare 
agitated  the  country  during  the  late  and 
the  present  reign,  and  which,  though  not 
always  noisy,  are  never  wholly  dormant, 
will  again  break  forth  with  aggravated 
symptoms,  is  almost  as  certain  as  that 
the  tides  and  seasons  will  follow  their 
appointed  course.  Bnt  in  all  movements 
of  the  human  mind  which  tend  to  great 
revolutions  therd  is  a  crisis  at  which 
moderate  concession  may  amend,  con- 
ciliate, and  preserve.  Happy  will  it  be 
for  Enghmd  if,  at  that  crisis,  her  interests 
be  confided  to  men  for  whom  history  has 
not  recorded  the  long  series  of  human 
crimes  and  follies  in  vain. 
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(Edinburqh  Beview,  Jan.,  1830.) 

Sir  Thomas  More;  or,  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of 
Society.  Bj  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Poet  Laureate. 
2  vols.  8vo.     London :  1829. 


It  would  be  acarcely  possible  for  a  man 
of  Mr.  Bonthey's  talents  and  acquirements 
to  write  two  rolumes,  so  large  as  those 
before  us,  which  should  be  wholly  desti- 
tute of  information  and  amusement.  Yet 
wo  do  not  remember  to  hare  read  with  so 
little  aatisfaction  any  equal  quantity  of 
matter,  \Tritten  by  any  man  of  real  abili- 
tiee.  We  have,  for  some  time  past, 
observed  with  great  regret  the  strange 
infatuation  which  leads  the  Poet  Laureate 
to  abandon  those  departments  of  litera- 
ture in  which  he  mlg^t  excel,  and  to 
lectme  the  public  on  sciences  of  which  he 
haa  still  the  very  alphabet  to  learn.  He 
has  now,  we  think,  done  his  worst. 
The  subject  which  he  has  at  last  under- 
taken to  treat  is  one  which  demands  all 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  a  philosophical  statesman,  an 
understanding  at  once  comprehensire  and 
acate,  a  heart  at  once  upright  and  charit- 
able. Mr.  Southey  brings  to  the  task 
two  faculties  which  were 

safed  in  measures  so  copi- 
ous to  any  human  being,  the  faculty  of 
beUeving  without  a  reason,  and  the 
faculty  of  hating  without  a  prorocation. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  extraordinary, 
a  mind  like  Mr.  Southey's,  a  mind  richly 
endowed  in  many  respects  by  nature,  and 
highly  cultivated  by  study,  a  mind  which 
has  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
the  most  enlightened  generation  of  the 
most  enlightened  people  that  ever  existed, 
should  be  utterly  destitute  of  the  power 

of  discerning  truth  from 
Waoenilng    falsehood.     Yet   such  is 

the  fact.    Goremment  is 

to  Mr.  Southey  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  He  judges  of  a  theory,  or  a 
public  measure,  of  a  religion,  a  political 


fanitli  ftooa 


party,  a  peace  or  a  war,  as  men  judge  of 
a  picture  or  a  statue,  by  the  e£^ct  pro- 
duced on  his  imagination.  A  chain  of 
associations  is  to  him  what  a  chain  of 
reasoning  is  to  other  men ;  and  what  he 
calls  his  opinions  are  in  fact  merely  his 
tastes. 

Part  of  this  description  might  perhaps 
apply  to  a  much  greater  man,  Mr.  Burke. 
But  Mr,  Burke  assuredly  j^  Burke, 
possessed  an  understand- 
ing admirably  fitted  for  the  investigation 
of  truth,  an  understanding  stronger  than 
that  of  any  statesman,  active  or  specula- 
tive, of  the  eighteenth  century,  stronger 
than  everything,  except  his  own  fierce 
and  ungovernable  sensibility.  Hence  he 
generally  chose  his  side  like  a  fanatic,  and 
defended  it  like  a  philosopher.  His  con- 
duct on  the  most  important  events  of  his 
life,  at  the  time  of  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings  for  example,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  those  feelings  and 
motives  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  so 
happily  described, 

"  Stormy  pity,  and  the  oheriih'd  luxe 
Of  pomp^  and  pzood  preoipitaooe  of  ■ooL'* 

Hindostan,  with  its  vast  cities.  Its 
gorgeous  pagodas,  its  infinite  swanns  of 
dusky  population,  its  long  descended 
dynasties,  its  stately  etiquette,  excited  in 
ft  mind  so  capacious,  so  imaginatire,  and 
so  susceptible,  the  most  intense  interest. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  costume,  of  the 
manners,  and  of  the  laws,  the  very  mystery 
which  hung  over  the  language  and  orig^ 
of  the  people,  seized  his  imagination.  To 
plead  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  name 
of  the  English  people,  at  the  bar  of  the 
English  nobles,  for  great  nations  and 
kings  separated  from  him  by  half  the 
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'world,  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  human 
glory.  Again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  his  hostility  to  the  French 
Berolution  principally  arose  from  the 
vexation  which  he  felt  at  haying  all  his 
old  political  associations  disturbed,  at 
seeing  the  well-known  boundry-marks  of 
states  obliterated,  and  the  names  and 
distinctions  with  which  the  history  of 
Europe  had  been  filled  for  ages  at  once 
swept  away.  He  felt  like  an  antiquary 
whose  shield  had  been  scoured,  or  a  con- 
noisseur who  foimd  his  Titian  retouched. 
But,  however  he  came  by  an  opinion,  he 
had  no  sooner  got  it  than  he  did  his  best 
to  make  out  a  legitimate  title  to.it.  His 
reason,  like  a  spirit  in  the  service  of  an 
enchanter,  though  spell-bound,  was  still 
mighty.  It  did  whatever  work  his 
passions  and  his  imaginations  might 
impose.  But  it  did  that  work,  however 
aidaonSy  with  marvellous  dexterity  and 
vigour.  His  course  was  not  determined 
by  argument;  but  he  could  defend  the 
wildest  course  by  arguments  more  plau- 
sible than  those  by  which  common  men 
support  opinions  which 
tcm!S£^  ^®y  ^^®  adopted  after 
the  fullest  deliberation. 
Beaaon  has  scarcely  ever  displayed,  even 
in  those  well-constituted  mmds  of  which 
she  occupies  the  throne,  so  much  power 
and  energy  as  in  the  lowest  offices  of  that 
imperial  servitude. 

]^ow  in  the  mind  of  Hr.  Southey  reason 
has  no  place  at  all,  as  cither  leader  or 
follower,  as  either  sovereign  or  slave.  He 
does  not  seem  to  know  what  an  argument 
is.  He  never  uses  argu- 
ments himself.  He  never 
troubles  himself  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  It  has 
never  occurred  tP  him,  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  giTe  some  better  account  of 
the  way  in  which  he  has  arrived  at  his 
opinions  than  merely  that  it  is  his  will 
and  pleasure  to  hold  them.  It  has  never 
occurred  to  him  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  assertion  and  demonstration,  that 
a  nimonr  does  not  always  prove  a  fact, 
that  a  fact  does  not  alway  prove  a  theory 
that  two  contradictory  propositions  can- 
not be  undeniable  truths,  that  to  beg  the 
question  is  not  the  way  to  settle  it,  or 
that  when  an  objection  is  raised,  it  ought 
to  be  met  with  something  more  convincing 
than  ''  scoundrel "  and  ''  blockhead." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  read  the  works 
of  such  a  writer  for  political  instruction. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from 
any  system  promulgated  by  him.  is  that 


Want  of 
argument. 


it  may  be  splendid  and  affecting,  that  it 
may  suggest  sublime  and  pleasing  images. 
.  His  scheme  of  philosophy  is  a  mere  day- 
dream, a  poetical  creation, 
like  the  Domdaniel  cavern,  ^^^^^^' 
the  Swerga,  or  Padalon ; 
and  indeed  it  bears  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  those  gorgeous  visions. 
Like  them,  it  has  something  of  invention, 
grandeur,  and  brilliancy.  But,  like  them, 
it  is  grotesque  and  extravagant,  and  per- 
petually violates  even  that  conventional 
probability  which  is  essential  to  the  effect 
of  works  of  art. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  tf  r.  Southey 
will  scarcely,  we  think,  deny  that  his 
success  h^s  sdmost  always  borne  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  his 
undertakings  have  required  a  logical 
head.  His  poems,  taken 
in  the  mass,  stand  far  ®^^J[* 
higher  than  his  prose 
works.  The  Laureate  Odes  indeed,  among 
which  the  Vision  of  Judgment  must  be 
classed,  are,  for  the  most  part,  worse  than 
Pye*s  and  as  bad  as  Gibber's ;  nor  do  we 
think  him  generally  happy  in  short  pieces. 
But  his  longer  poems,  though  full  of 
faults,  are  nevertheless  very  extraordin- 
ary productions.  We  doubt  greatly 
whether  they  will  be  read  fifty  years 
hence;  but  that,  if  they  are  read,  they 
will  be  admired,  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever. 

But,  though  in  general  we  prefer  Mr. 

Southey's  poetry  to  his  prose,  we  must 

make  one  exception.    The  life  of  Kelson 

is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 

most  perfect  and  the  most 

delightful  of  his  works. 

The  fact  is,  as  his  poems  most  abundantly 

prove,  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  skilful 

in  designing  as  in  filling  up.   It  was  theie* 

fore  an  advantage  to  him  to  be  furnished 

with  an  outline  of  characters  and  events» 

and  to  have  no  other  task  to  perform 

than  that  of  touching  the  cold  sketch 

into  life.    No  writer,  perhaps,  ever  lived,. 

whose  talents  so  precisely  qualified  him 

to  write  the  history  of  the  great  naval 

warrior.     There  were  no  fine  riddles  of 

the  human  heart  to  read,  no  theories  to 

found,  no  hidden  causes  to  develop,  no 

remote  consequences   to   predicU     The 

character  of  the  hero  lay  on  the  suc&oe. 

The  exploits  were  brilliant  and  pictui3sque» 

The  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  real 

course  of  events  saved  Mr.  Southey  f  rofik 

those  faults  which  deform  the  original 

plan  of  almost  every  one  of  his  poems,. 

and  which  oven  his  innumerable  beaatiea 
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of  detail  scarcely  redeem.  The  subject 
did  not  require  the  exercise  of  those 
reasoning  powers  the  want  of  which  is 
the  blen^sh  of  his  prose.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find,  in  all  literary  history,  an 
instance  of  a  more  exact  hit  between 
wind  and  water.  John  Wesley  and  the 
Peninsular  War  were  sub- 
John  Wesley  jects  of  a  rery  diffeient 
and  the  Penln- 1 .  ,  ..  ^  «..  i. 
raSirwar.  kmd,  sabjects  which  re- 
quired all  the  qualities  of 
a  philosophic  histofian.  In  Mr.  Sonthey's 
works  on  these  subjects  he  has,  on  the 
whole,  failed.  Yet  there  are  charming 
specimens  of  the  art  of  narration  in  both 
of  them.  The  Life  of  Wesley  will  prob- 
ably lire.  Defective  as  it  is,  it  contains 
the  only  popular  account  of  a  most 
remarkable  moral  rerolntioD,  and  of  a 
man  whose  eloquence  and  logical  acute- 
ness  might  have  made  him  eminent  in 
literature,  whose  genins  for  government 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelien,  and 
whO)  whatever  his  errors  may  have  been, 
devoted  all  his  powers,  in  defiance  of 
obloquy  and  derision,  to  what  he  sincerely 
considered  as  the  highest  good  6f  his 
species.  The  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War  iar  already  dead :  indeed,  the  second 
volume  was  deadborn.  The  glory  of 
producing  an  imperishable  record  of  that 
great  conflict  seeais  to  be  reserved  for 
Colonel  Napier. 
The  Book  of  the  Church  contains  some 
stories  very  prettily  told. 
SI  cSSi£!  The  wet  is  mere  rubbish. 
The  adventure  was  mani- 
festly one  which  could  be  achieved  only 
by  a  profound  thinker,  and  one  in  which 
even  a  profound  thinker  might  have  failed, 
unless  his  passions  had  been  keptnnder 
strict  control.  In  aU  those  works  in 
which  Mr.  Southey  has  completely  aban* 
doned  narration,  and  has  undertaken  to 
argue  moral  and  political  questions,  his 
failure  has  been  eompleteand  ignominious. 
On  such  occasions  his  writings  are  rescued 
from  utter  contempt  and  derision  solely 
by  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  English. 
We  find|  we  confess,  so  great  a  charm  in 
Mr.  SoQthey*s  style  that,  even  when  he 
writes  nonsense,  we  generally  read  It  with 
pleasure,  except  Indeed  when  he  tries  to 
be  drolL  A  more  insufferable  jester 
never  existed.  He  very  often  attempts 
to  be  humorous,  and  yet  we  do  not 
remember  a  single  occasion  on  which  he 
has  succeeded  farther  than  to  be  quaintly 
and  flippantly  dull.  In  one  of  his  works 
he  tells  us  that  Bishop  Spratt  was  very 
properly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a 


very  small  poet  And  in  the  book  now 
before  us  he  cannot  qaots  Francis  Bugg, 
the  renegade  Quaker,  without  a  remark 
on  his  unsavoury  name.  A  wise  man 
might  talk  folly  like  this  by  his  own 
fireside;  but  that  any  human  being, 
after  having  made  such  a  joke,  should 
write  it  down,  and  copy  it  out,  and  transmit 
it  -to  the  printer,  and  correct  the  proof- 
sheets,  and  send  it  forth  into  the  world, 
is  enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
species. 

The  extraoidinary  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  Mr.  Southey  manifests  towards  his 
opponents  is,  no  doubt,  tn  a  great  measure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  forms  his  opinions.  Differences  of 
taste,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  produce 
greater  exasperation  than  differences  on 
^points  of  science.  But  this  is  not  all.  A 
peculiar  austerity  marks  almost  all  Mr. 
Bonthey's  judgments  of 
men  and  actions.  We  are  ^Sd^*Jtf' 
far  from  blaming  him  for 
fixing  en  a  high  standard  of  morals,  and 
for  applying  that  standard  to  every  case. 
But  rigour  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
discernment;  and  of  discernment  Mr* 
Southey  seems  to  be  ntterly  destitute. 
His  mode  of  judging  is  monkish.  It  is 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  a 
stem  old  Benedictine,  who  had  been  pre- 
served from  many  ordinary  frailties  by 
the  restraints  of  his  situation.  No  man 
out  of  a  doLBter  ever  wrote  about  love, 
for  example,  so  coldly  and  at  the  same 
time  so  grossly.  His  descriptions  of  it 
are  just  what  we  should  hear  from  a 
recluse  who  knew  the  passion  only  from 
the  details  of  the  confessional.  Almost 
all  his  heroes  make  love  either  like 
Seraphim  or  like  cattle.  He  seems  to 
have  no  notion  of  anything  between  the 
Platonic  pession  of  the  Glendoveer  who 
gazes  with  rapture  on  his  mistress's 
leprosy,  and  the  brutal  appetite  of  Arvalan 
and  Boderick.  In  Boderick,  indeed,  the 
two  characters  are  united.  He  is  first  all 
clay,  and  then  all  spirit.  He  goes  forth 
a  Tarqnin,  and  comes  back  too  ethereal 
to  be  married. 

The  only  love  scene,  as  far  as  we  can 
recollect,  in  Madoc,  oomsists  of  the  delicate 
attentions  which  a  savage, 
who  has  drunk  too  much  ^  '^^^^ 
of  the  Prince's  metheglin, 
offers   to   GoervyL      It  would  be  the 
labour  of  a  week  to  find,  in  all  the  vast 
mass  of  Mr.  Southey's  poetry,  a  single 
passage  indicating  any  sympathy  with 
those  fedinge  which  have  consecrated  the 
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shades  of  Tauclose  and  the   rocka  of 
Heillerie. 

Indeed,  if  we  expect  some  very  pleasing 
images  of  paternal  tenderness  and  filial 

duty,   there    is    scarcely 
^^gJJ^^    anything  soft  or  humane 

in  Mr.  8oathey*8  poetry. 
What  theologians  call  the  spiritual  sins 
are  his  cardinal  virtues;  hatred,  pride, 
and  the  insatiable  thirst  of  vengeance. 
These  passions  he  disguises  under  the 
name  of  duties:  he  purifies  them  from 
the  alloy  of  vulgar  interests  ;  he  ennobles 
them  by  uniting  them  with  energy,  forti- 
tude, and  a  severe  sanctity  of  manners ; 
and  he  then  holds  them  up  to  the  admira« 
tion  of  mankind.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
Thalaba,  of  Ladurlad,  of  Adoslnda,  of 
Boderick  after  his  regeneration.  It  is  the 
spirit  which,  in  all  his  writings,  Mr. 
fiouthey  appears  to  affect  ''  I  do  weU  to  * 
be  angry,"  seems  to  be  the  predominant 
feeling  of  his  mind.  Almost  the  only 
mark  of  charity  which  he  vouchsafes  to 
his  opponents  is  to  pray  for  their  conver- 
sion ;  and  this  he  does  in  terms  not  unlike 
those  in  which  wo  can  imagine  a  Portu* 
gnese  priest  interceding  with  Heaven  for 
a  Jew,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm 
alter  a  relapse. 

We  have  always  heard,  and  fully 
believe,  that  Mr.  Southey  is  a  very  ami- 
able and  humane  man ;  nor  do  we  intend 
to  apply  to  him  personally  any  of  there- 
marks  which  we  have  made  on  the  spirit 
of  his  writings.  Such  are  the  caprices  of 
human  nature.  Even  dncle  Toby  troubled 
himself  very  little  about  the  French 
grenadiers  who  fell  on  the   glacis   of 

Kamur.  And  when  Mr. 
®^S!£?e.        Southey  takes  up  his  pen 

he  changes  his  nature  as 
much  as  Captain  Shandy,  when  he  girt 
on  his  sword.  The  only  opponents  to 
whom  he  gives  quarter  are  those  in  whom 
he  finds  something  of  his  own  character 
xeflected.  He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive 
apathy  for  calm,  moderate  meu,  for  men 
who  shun  extremes,  and  who  render 
reasons.  He  has  treated  Mr.  Owen  of 
Lanark,  for  example,  with  infinitely  more 
respect  than  he  has  shown  to  Mr.  Hallam 
or  to  Dr.  Lingard  ;  and  this  for  no  reason 
that  we  can  discover,  except  that  Mr. 
Owen  is  more  unreasonably  and  hopelessly 
in  the  wrong  than  any  speculator  of  our 


Mr.  Sonthey's  political  system  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  from  a  man  who 
regards  politics,  not  as  a  matter  of  science, 
but  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  feeling.    All 


his  schemes  of  government  have  been  in- 
consistent with  themselves.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  republican ;  yet,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface  to  these  Colloquies,  even 
then  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Claims. 
He  U  now  a  violent  THtra-  ^  ^tra-Torr. 
Tory.  Yet  whUe  he  main- 
tains, with  vehemence  approaching  to 
ferocity,  all  the  sterner  and  harsher  parts 
of  the  Ultra-Tory  theory  of  government, 
the  baser  and  dirtier  part  of  the  theory 
disgusts  him.  Exclusion,  persecution, 
severe  punishment  for  libeUers  and  dema- 
gogues, proscriptions,  massacres,  civil 
war,  if  necessary,  rather  than  any  conces- 
sion to  a  discontented  people ;  these  are 
the  measures  which  he  seems  inclined  to 
recommend.  A  severe  and  gloomy 
tyranny,  crushing  opposition,  silencing 
remonstrance,  drilling  the  minds  of  the 
people  into  unreasoning  obedience,  has  in 
it  something  of  grandeur  which  delights 
his  imagination.  But  there  is  nothing 
fine  in  the  shabby  tricks  and  jobs  of 
office ;  and  Mr.  Southey,  accordingly,  has 
no  toleration  for  them.  When  a  democrat 
he  did  not  perceive  that  his  system  led 
logically,  and  would  have  led  practically, 
to  the  removal  of  religious  distinctions. 
He  now  commits  a  similar  error.  He 
renounces  the  abject  and  paltry  part  of 
the  creed  of  his  party  without  perceiving 
that  it  is  also  an  essential  part  of  that 
creed.  He  would  have  tyranny  and  purity 
together;  though  the  most  superficial 
observation  might  have  shown  him 
that  there  could  be  no  tyranny  without 
cotmption. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  that  we 
should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  work  which  is  our  more  immediate 
subject,  and  which,  indeed,  illustrates  in 
almost  every  page  our  general  remarks 
on  Mr.  Southey's  writings.  In  the  pre- 
face  we  are  informed  that  the  author,  not- 
withstanding some  state* 
ments  to  the  contrary,  was  ^^gJSSoUc**** 
always  opposed  to  the  <iiiiiT»n. 
Catholic  Claims.  We 
fully  believe  this ;  both  because  we  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Southey  is  incapable  of 
publishing  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  be- 
cause his  averment  is  in  itself  probable. 
It  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected: that,  even  in  his  wildest  par- 
oxysms of  democratic  enthusiasm,  Mr. 
Southey  would  have  felt  no  wish  to  see  a 
simple  remedy  applied  to  a  great  practical 
evil ;  that  the  only  measure  which  all  the 
great  statesmen  of  two  generations  have 
agreed  with  each  other  in  supporting. 
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woald  be  the  only  measure  which  3Cr. 
Bouthey  wonld  have  agreed  with  himself 
in  opposing.  He  has  passed  from  one 
extreme  of  political  opinion  to  another, 
as  Satan  in  If  ilton  went  round  the  globe, 
contriving  constantly  to  ^  ride  with  dark- 
ness." Wherever  the  thickest  shadow 
of  the  night  may  at  any  moment  chance 
to  fall,  there  is  Mr.  Southey.  It  is  not 
everybody  who  coold  have  so  dexterously 
avoided  blundering  on  the  daylight  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  to  the  antipodes. 

Mr.  Southey  has  not  been  fortunate 
in  the  plan  of  any  of  his  fictitious  narra- 
tives.   But  he  has  never  failed  so  con- 
spicuously as  in   the  work  before  us; 
_^    _,  ^  except,    indeed,    in    the 

'^S^S."'  ^^^o^  Vmon  <rf  Jndg. 
ment.  In  November 
1817  it  seems  the  Laureate  was  sitting 
over  his  newspaper,  and  meditating  about 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  An 
elderly  person  of  very  dignified  aspect 
makes  his  appearance,  announces  himself 
as  a  stranger  from  a  distant  country,  and 
apologises  very  politely  for  not  having 
provided  himself  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. Mr.  Southey  supposes  his  visitor 
to  be  some  American  gentleman  who  has 
come  to  see  the  lakes  and  the  lake-poets, 
and  accordingly  proceeds  to  perform ,  with 
that  grace,  wUch  only  long  practice  can 
give^  all  the  duties  which  authors  owe  to 
starers.  He  assures  his  guest  that  some 
of  the  most  agreeable  visits  which  he  has 
received  have  been  from  Americans,  and 
that  he  knows  men  among  them  whose 
talents  and  virtues  would  do  honour  to 
any  country.  In  passing  we  may 
observe,  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Southey, 
that,  though  he  evidently  has  no  liking 
for  the  American  institutions,  he  never 
speaks  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  that  pitiful  affectation  of  contempt 
by  which  some  members  of  bis  party  have 
done  more  than  wars  or  tariffs  can  do  to 
excite  mutual  enmity  between  two  com- 
munities formed  for  mutual  friendship. 
Great  as  the  faults  of  his  mind  are.  paltry 
spite  like  this  has  no  place  in  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  man  of 
his  sensibility  and  his  imagination  should 
look  without  pleasure  and  national  pride 
on  the  vigorous  and  splendid  youth  of  a 
great  people,  whose  veins  are  filled  with 
our  blood,  whose  minds  are  nourished 
with  our  literature,  and  on  whom  is  en- 
tailed the  rich  inheritance  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, our  freedom,  and  our  glory. 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Southey's 
study  at  Keswick.    The  visitor  ioforms 


that  hospitable  poet  that  he  is  not  an 
American  but  a  spirit.  Mr.  Southey, 
with  more  frankness  than  civility,  tells 
him  that  he  is  a  very  queer  one.  The 
stranger  holds  out  his  hand.  It  has 
neither  weight  nor  substance.  Mr. 
Southey  upon  this  becomes  more  serious ; 
his  hair  stands  on  end ;  and  he  adjures 
the  spectre  to  tell  him 
what  he  is,  and  why  he  ^^SS!^ 
comes.  The  ghost  turns 
out  to  be  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  traces 
of  martyrdom,  it  seems,  are  worn  in  the 
other  world,  as  stars  and  ribands  are 
worn  in  this.  Sir  Thomas  shows  the 
I>oet  a  red  streak  round  his  neck,  brighter 
than  a  ruby,  and  informs  him  that 
Cranmer  wears  a  suit  of  flames  in  Para- 
dise, the  right-hand  glove^  we  suppose, 
of  peculiar  brilliancy. 

Sir  Thomas  pays  but  a  short  visit  on 
this  occasion,  but  promises  to  cultivate  the 
new  acquaintance  which  he  has  formed, 
and,  after  begging  that  his  visit  may  be 
kept  secret  from  Mrs.  Southey,  vanishes 
into  air. 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  con- 
versations between  Mr.  Southey  and  the 
spirit  about  trade,  currency,  Catholic 
emancipation,  periodical  literature,  female 
nunneries,  butchers,  snuff,  bookstalls, 
and  a  hundred  other  subjects.  Mr. 
Southey  very  hospitably  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escort  the  ghost  round  the 
lakes,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the 
most  beautiful  points  of  view.  Why  a 
spirit  was  to  be  evoked  for  the  purpose 
of  talking  over  such  matters  and  seeing 
such  sights,  why  the  vicar  of  the  parish, 
a  blue-stocking  from  London,  or  an 
American,  such  as  Mr.  Southey  at  first 
supposed  the  aerial  visitor  to  be,  might 
not  have  done  as  well,  we  are  unable  te 
conceive.      Sir    Thomas 

tells  Mr.  Southey  nothing    «»  Thomas 
•      .  -  .  .  ^      More  and   ' 

about  future  events,  and,       Boutheyr 

indeed,  absolutely  dis- 
claims the  gift  of  prescience.  He  has 
learned  to  talk  modem  English.  He  has 
read  all  the  new  publications,  and  loves 
a  jest  as  well  as  when  he  jested  with  the 
executioner,  though  we  cannot  say  that 
the  quality  of  his  wit  has  materially 
improved  in  Paradise.  His  powers  of 
reasoning,  too,  are  by  no  means  in  as 
great  vigour  as  when  he  sate  on  the 
woolsack ;  and  though  he  boasts  that  he 
is  "  divested  of  all  tnose  passions  which 
cloud  the  intellects  and  warp  the  under^ 
standings  of  men,"  we  thmk  him,  we 
must    confess,    far    less    stoical    than 
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formerly.  As  to  reyelations,  he  tells 
Hr.  Southey  at  the  outset  to  expect  none 
from  him.  The  Lanreate  expresses  some 
donhts,  which  assaredlj  wUl  not  raise 
him  in  the  opinion  of  our  modern  millena- 
rians,  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But  the  ghost  preserves  an 
impenetrable  silence.  As  far  as  we 
remember,  only  one  hint  about  the 
employment  of  disembodied  spirits  es- 
capes him.  He  encourages  Mr.  Southey 
to  hope  that  there  is  a  Paradise  Press,  at 
which  all  the  raluable  publications  of 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Colbum  are  reprinted 
as  regularly  as  at  Philadelphia :  and 
delicately  insinuates  that  Thalaba  and 
the  Curse  of  Kehama  are  among  the 
number.  What  a  contrast  does  this 
absurd  fiction  present  to  those  charming 
narratives  which  Plato  and  Cicero  pre- 
fixed to  their  dialogues  t  What  cost  in 
machinery,  yet  what  poverty  of  effect! 
A  ghost  brought  in  to  say  what  any  man 
might  have  said  !  The  glorified  spirit  of 
a  great  statesman  and  philosopher  daw- 
dling, like  a  bilious  old  nabob  at  a  water- 
ing-place, over  quarterly  reviews  and 
novels,  dropping  in  to  pay  long  calls, 
making  excursions  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  I  The  scene  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Denis  in  the  Pncelle  is  hardly 
more  ridiculous.  We  know  what  Voltaire 
meant.  Nobody,  however,  can  suppose 
that  Mr.  Southey  means  to  make  game  of 
the  mysteries  of  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence. The  fact  is  that,  iu  the  work  before 
ns,  in  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  and  in 
some  of  his  other  pieces,  his  mode  of 
treating  the  most  solemn  subjects  differs 
from  that  of  open  scoffers  only  as  the 
extravagant  representations  of  sacred 
persons  and  things  in  some  grotesque 
Italian  paintings  differ  from  the  carica- 
tuiea  which  Carlisle  exposes  in  front  of 
his  shop.  We  interpret  the  particular 
act  by  the  general  character.  What  in 
the  window  of  a  convicted  blasphemer 
we  call  blasphemous,  we  call  only  absurd 
and  ill-judged  in  an  altar-piece. 

We  now  come  to  the  conversations 
which  pass  between  Mr.  Southey  aud 
Bir  Thomas  More,  or  rather  between  two 
Southeys,  equally  eloquent^  equally  angry, 
equally  unreasonable,  and  equally  given 
to  talking  about  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. Perhaps  we  could  not  select  a 
better  instance  of  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  whole  book  than  the  discussion 
touching  butchers.  Those  persons  are 
represented  as  castaways,  as  men  whose 
employment  hebetates  the  faculties  and 


hardens  the  heart ;  not  that  the  poet  has 
any  scruples  against  the  use  of  animal 
food.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  animals  them- 
selves that  men  should  feed  ^^uto^iJ!* 
upon  them.  "Neverthe- 
less," says  he,  '*  I  cannot  but  acknowledge, 
like  good  old  John  Fox,  that  th6  sight  of 
a  slaughter-house  or  shambles,  if  it  does 
not  disturb  this  clear  conviction,  excites 
in  me  uneasiness  and  x>ain,  as  well  as 
loathing.  And  that  they  produce  a 
worse  effect  upon  the  persons  employed 
in  them  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  that 
law  and  custom  which  excludes  such 
persons  from  sitting  on  juries  upon  cases 
of  Ufe  and  death." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Soathey^s 
mode  of  looking  at  all  moral  questions. 
Here  is  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  an 
employment  which,  by  his  own  account, 
is  beneficial  not  only  to  mankind,  but  to 
the  very  creatures  on  whom  we  feed. 
Yet  he  represents  them  as  men  who  are 
necessarily  reprobates— as  men  who  must 
necessarily  be  reprobates  even  in  the 
most  improved  state  of  society — even,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  in  a  Christian  Utopia. 
And  what  reasons  are  given  for  a  judg- 
ment so  directly  opposed  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  sound  and  manly  morality? 
Merely  this,  that  he  cannot  abide  tho 
sight  of  their  apparatus — that  from 
certain  peculiar  associations  he  is  affected 
with  disgust  when  he  passes  by  their 
shops.  He  gives,  indeed,  another  reason ; 
a  certain  law  or  custom  which  never 
existed  but  in  the  imaginations  of  old 
women,  and  which,  if  it  had  existed-, 
would  have  proved  just  as  much  against 
butchers  as  the  ancient  prejudice  against 
the  practice  of  taking  interest  for  money 
proves  against  the  merchants  of  England. 
Is  a  surgeon  a  castaway?  We  believe 
nurses,  when  they  instruct  children  in 
that  venerable  law  or  cus- 
tom, which  Mr.  Southey  ®'"2lSK^ 
so  highly  approves,  gener- 
ally join  the  surgeon  to  the  butcher.  A 
dissecting-room  would,  we  should  think, 
affect  the  nerves  of  most  people  as  much 
as  a  butcher's  shambles.  But  the  most 
amusing  circumstance  is  that  Mr.  Southey, 
who  detests  a  butcher,  should  look  with 
special  favour  on  a  soldier.  He  seems 
highly  to  approve  of  the  sentiment  of 
General  Meadows,  who  swore  that  a 
grenadier  was  the  highest  character  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next,  and  assures  ns 
that  a  virtuous  soldier  is  placed  in  the 
situation  which  most  tends  to  his  im^ 
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provement,  and  will  most  promote  hia 
eternal  interests.  Human  blood,  indeed, 
ifl  bj  no  means  an  object  of  so  much 
loathing  to  Mr.  Sonthey  as  the  hides  and 
paunches  of  cattle.  In  1814  he  ponred 
forth  poetical  maledictions  on  all  who 
talked  of  peace  with  Bonaparte.  He 
went  over  the  Field  of  Waterloo— a  field, 
beneath  which  twenty  thousand  of  the 
stoutest  hearts  that  ever  beat  are 
mouldering— and  came  back  in  an  ecstasy, 
which  he  mistook  for  poetical  inspiration. 
In  most  of  his  poems— particularly  in  his 
best  poem,  Boderic — and  in  most  of  his 
prose  works,  pavticnlarly  in  the  History 
of  the  Peninsula  War,  he  shows  a  delight 
in  snuffing  up  carnage  which  would  not 
have  misbecome  a  Scandinayian  bard,  but 
which  sometimes  seems  to  harmonize  ill 
with  the  Christian  morality.  We  do  not, 
however,  blame  Mr.  Sonthey  for  exulting, 
even  a  little  ferodonsly  in  the  brare 
deeds  of  his  countrymen,  or  for  finding 
something  **  comely  and  reyivlng  "  in  the 
bloody  Tengeance  inflicted  by  an  op- 
pressed people  on  its  oppressors.  Now 
eurely  if  we  find  that  a  man,  whose  buai« 
ne«s  \a  to  kill  Frenchmen,  may  be  humane, 
we  may  hope  that  means  may  be  found 
to  render  a  man  humane  whose  business 
is  to  kill  sheep.  If  the  bmtaliting  e&ct 
of  such  scenes  as  the  storming  of  St 
Sebastian  may  be  counteracted,  we  may 
hope  that  in  a  Christian  ITtopia  some 
•mindamay  be  proof  against  the  kennels 
and  dressers  of  Aldgate.  Mr.  Sonthey's 
feeling,  however,  is  easily  explained.  A 
batcher's  knife  is  by  no  means  so  elegant 
at  a  sabte,  and  a  calf  does  not  bleed  with 
half  the  grace  of  a  poor,  woonded  hussar. 
It  Is  in  the  same  manner  that  Mr.  Sonthey 
appears  to  have  informed  his  opinion  of 

the  mannfactnringsystem. 
SiJJ^SSS;  There  isnothing which  he 

hates  so  bitterly.  It  is, 
according  to  him,  a  system  more  tyran- 
nical than  that  of  the  Feudal  Ages,  a 
system  of  actoal  servitude,  a  system 
which  destroys  the  bodies  and  degrades 
th«  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
He  expresses  a  hope  that  the  competition 
of  other  nations  may  drive  us  out  of  the 
field  ;  that  our  foreign  trade  may  decline ; 
and  that  we  may  thus  enjoy  a  restoration 
of  national  sanity  and  strength.  But  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  extermination  of 
the  whole  manufacturing  popnlation 
would  be  a  blessing,  if  the  evil  conld  be 
removed  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Southey  does  not  bring  forward  a 
cingle  fact  in  support  of  these  views ; 


and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  are  facta 
which  lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  poor-rate  is  very 
decidedly  lower  in  the  manufacturing 
than  in  the  agricultural  districts.  If  Mr. 
Southey  will  look  over  the  Parliamentary 
returns  on  this  subject,  he  will  find  that 
the  amount  of  parochial  relief  required 
by  the  labourers  in  the  different  counties 
of  England  is  almost  exactly  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
manufacturing  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  those  counties.  The  returns 
for  the  years  ending  in  March  1825,  and 
in  March  1828,  are  now  before  us.  In 
the  former  year  we  find  the  poor-rate 
high»t  to  SoMex,  about  p^^^.^j^ 
twenty  shillings  to  every 
inhabitant.  Then  come  Buckingham- 
shire, Essex,  Suffolk,  Bedfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Kent,  and  ^Norfolk. 
In  all  these  the  rate  is  above  fifteen 
shillings  a  head.  We  will  not  go  through 
the  whole.  Even  in  Westmoreland  and 
the  Korth  Biding  of  Yorkshire  the  rate 
18  at  more  than  eight  shillings.  In 
Cumberland  and  Monmouthshire,  the 
most  fortunate  of  all  the  agricultural 
districts,  it  is  at  six  shillings.  But  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  it  is  as  low  as 
five  ehillings;  and  when  we  come  to 
Lancashire  we  find  it  at  four  shillings, 
one-fifth  of  what  it  is  in  Sussex.  The 
returns  of  the  year  ending  in  March  1828 
are  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more  un- 
favourable to  the  mannf acturing  districts; 
Lancashire,  even  in  that  season  of  dis- 
tress, required  a  smaller  poor-rate  than 
any  other  district,  and  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  poor-rate  raised  in 
Sussex.  Cumberland  alone,  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  was  as  well  off  as  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  These  facU 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  manufacturer 
is  both  in  a  more  comfortable  and  In  a 
less  dependent  situation  than  the  agricul- 
tural labourer. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  manufacturiog 
system  on  the  bodily  health,  we  must 
beg  leave  to  estimate  it  by  a  standard 
far  too  low  and  vulgar  for  a  mind  so  im- 
aginative as  that  of  Mr.  Southey,  the 
proportion  of  births  and  deaths.  We 
know  that,  during  the  growth  of  this 
atrocious  system,  this  new  misery,  to  use 
the  phrases  of  Mr.  Southey,  this  new 
enormity,  this  birth  of  a  portentous  age, 
this  pest  which  no  man  can  approve 
whose  heart  is  not  seared  or  whose  under- 
standing has  not  been  darkened,  there 
has  been  a  great  diminution  of  mortaUty, 
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and  TAftt  this  diminntion  has  been  greater 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  than  any- 
where else.  The  mortality  still  is,  as  it 
always  was,  greater  in  towns  than  in  the 
country.  But  the  different  has  dimi- 
nished in  an  extraordinary  degree.  There 
is  the  best  reason  to  belieye  that  the 
annual  mortality  of  Manchester,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  one  in 
twenty-eight.  It  is  now  redconed  at  one 
in  forty-five.  In  Glasgow  and  Leeds  a 
similar  improrement  has  taken  place. 
Kay,  the  rate  of  morUlity 
in  those  three  great  capi- 
tala  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  is  now  considerably  less  than  it 
was,  fifty  years  ago,  over  England  and 
Wales  taken  together,  open  country  and 
aU.  We  might  with  some  plausibility 
maintain  that  the  people  live  longer 
because  they  are  better  fed,  better  lodged, 
better  dothed,  and  better  attended  in 
sickness,  and  that  these  improvements 
are  owing  to  that  increase  of  national 
wealth  which  the  manufacturing  system 
has  produced. 

lluch  more  might  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  to  what  end  ?  It  is  not  from 
bills  of  mortality  and  statistical  tables 
that  Kr.  Bouthey  has  learned  his  political 
creed.  He  cannot  stoop  to  study  the 
history  of  the  system  which  he  abuses,  to 
strike  the  balance  between  the  good  and 
evil  which  it  has  produced,  to  compare 
district  with  district,  or  generation  with 
generation.  We  will  give  his  own  reason 
for  his  opinion,  the  only  reason  which  he 
gives  for  it,  in  his  own  words : — 

**  We  remaixied  awhile  in  dlenoe  looking  upon 
the  MnmUage  of  dweUiogt  bek>w.  Hoe,  and 
in  the  adjoiiiing  hamlet  of  Hillbeok,  the  effecU 
of  mannf  actnres  and  of  agricoltnie  may  be  leen 
and  compared.  The  oLd  cottages  are  euch  as 
the  poet  and  the  painter  equally  delight  in 
beholding.  BabstantiaUy  built  of  the  native 
■tone  without  mortar,  dirted  with  no  white 
lime,  and  their  long  low  rooCi  ooTered  with 
•late,  if  they  had  been  raieed  by  the  magic  of 
some  indigenous  Ami^ion's  mnsio,  the  mate- 
rfali  could  not  have  adjusted  themaelTes  more 
beautifully  in  aoeord  witli  the  surrounding 
scene ;  and  time  has  still  further  harmoniced 
them  with  weather-stains,  lichens,  and  moss, 
short  grasses,  and  short  fern,  and  stone-plants 
of  Tarious  kinds.  The  ornamented/ chimneys^ 
round  or  square,  less  adorned  than  those  whidi, 
like  little  turrets,  crsst  the  houses  of  the 
Fortuguese  peasantry ;  and  yet  not  less  happily 
suited  to  their  place,  the  edge  of  dipt  box 
beneath  the  windows,  the  rose-bushes  beside 
the  door,  the  little  patch  of  flower  ground,  with 
its  tall  hollyhocks  in  front ;  the  garden  beside, 
the  bee-hives,  and  the  orohard  with  its  bank  of 
daffodills  and  mow-drops,  the  earliest  and  the 


piof  osest  in  these  parte,  indicate  in  the  ownem 
some  portion  of  esse  and  leisure,  some  regard  ta 
neatness  and  comfort,  some  sense  of  natanl, 
and  innocent,  and  healthful  enjoymentb  The 
new  oottsges  of  the  manufacturers  are  upon  the 
manufacturing  pattern— naked,  and  in  a  row. 

'* '  How  is  it,*  said  I, '  that  cTerything  which 
is  connected  wiUi  manufacturee  preeents  such 
features  of  unqualified  deformity?  From  the 
largest  of  Mammon's  temples  down  to  the 
poorest  hoTcl  in  which  his  helotry  are  stalled; 
these  edifices  have  all  one  ofaaraeler.  TimswiU 
not  mellow  them ;  nature  will  neither  dothe 
nor  conceal  them ;  and  they  will  remain  always 
as  ofTensiTe  to  the  eye  as  to  the  mind ' " 

Here  is  wisdom.  Here  are  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  nations  are  to  be  governed. 
Rose-bushes  and  poor-rates,  rather  thma 
steam-engines  and  independence.  Mor- 
tality and  cottages  with  weather-stains, 
rather  than  health  and  long  life  with 
edifices  which  time  cannot  mellow.  We 
are  told  that  our  age  has  invented  atroci- 
tiesbeyond  the  imagination  of  our  fathers ; 
that  society  has  been  brought  into  a  state, 
compared  with  whidi  extermination 
would  be  a  blessing ;  and  all  because  the 
dwellings  of  cotton  spinners  are  naked 
and  rectangular.  Mr.  Southey  has  foond 
out  a  way,  he  tells  us,  in  which  the  elEeets 
of  manufacturers  and  agriculture  may  be 
compared.  And  what  is  this  way  ?  To 
stand  on  a  hill,  to  look  at  a  cottage  and 
a  manufactory,  and  to  see  which  is  the 
prettier.  Does  Mr.  Southey  think  that 
the  body  of  the  English  peasantry  live,  or 
ever  lived,  in  substantial  or  ornamental 
cottages,  with  box-edges,  fiower^gardena, 
bee-hires,  and  orchards  ?  If  not^  what  is 
his  parallel  worth  ?  We  despise  those 
filosofastri  who  think  that  they  serve  the 
cause  of  science  by  depreciating  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  But  if  anything  oonld 
excuse  their  narrowness  of  mind,  it  would 
be  such  a  book  as  thisis.  It  is  not  strange 
that,  when  one  enthusiast  makes  the 
picturesque  the  test  of  poli- 
tical good,  another  should 
feel  inclined  to  prescribe 
altogether  the  pleasures  of  taste  and 
imagination. 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Southey  reasons 
about  matters  with  whidi  he  thinks  him- 
self perfectly  conversant.  We  cannot^ 
therefore,  be  surprised  to 
find  that  he  commits  ex- 
traordinary blunders  when 
he  writes  on  points  of  which 
he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  ignorant. 
He  confesses  that  he  is  not  versed  in 
political  economy,  and  t  hat  he  has  neither 
liking  nor  aptitude  for  it ;  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  read  the  public  a  lecture 
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concerning  it  which  fully  bears  out  his 
profession. 

"All  wealth,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More, 
**  in  former  times  was  tangible.  It  con- 
sisted in  land,  money,  or  chattels,  which 
were  either  of  real  or  conventional 
valne." 

Hontesinoe,  as  Mr.  Southey  somewhat 
affectedly  calls  himself,  answers  thus  i— 

"Jewels,  for  example,  and  pictures,  as 
in  Holland,  where  indeed  at  one  time 
tnlip  bulbs  answered  the  same  purpose." 

**  That  bubble,"  says  Sir  Thomas, "  was 
one  of  those  contagious  insanities  to 
which  communities  are  subject.  All 
wealth  was  real,  till  the  extent  of  com- 
mence rendered  a  paper  currency  neces- 
sary ;  which  differed  from  precious  stones 
and  pictures  in  this  important  point,  that 
there  was  no  liniit  to  its  production." 

^  We  regard  it,"  says  Hontesinos,  '^  as 
the  representative  of  real  wealth ;  and, 
therefore,  limited  always  to  the  amounts 
of  what  it  represents." 

**Fnrsae  that  notion,"  answers  the 
l^host,  "and  yon  will  be  in  the  dark 
presently.  Your  provincial  bank-notes 
which  constitute  almost  wholly  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  certain  districts,  pass 
current  to-day.  To-morrow  tidings  may 
come  that  the  house  which  issues  them 
has  stopt  payment,  and  what  do  they 
represent  then  ?  Yon  will  find  them  the 
shsdow  of  a  shade." 

We  scarcely  know  at  which  end  to 
begin  to  disentangle  this  knot  of  ab- 
snrdities.  We  might  ask,  why  it  should 
'be  a  greater  proof  of  insanity  in  men  to  set 
A  high  valne  on  rare  tulips  than  on  rare 
stones,  which  are  neither  more  nsef  ul  nor 
more  beautiful  ?  We  might  ask  how  it 
can  be  said  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
production  of  paper  money,  when  a  man 
is  hanged  if  he  issues  any  in  the  name 
of  another,  and  is  forced  to  cash  what 
he  issnes  in  his  own  ?  But  Mr.  Southey*8 
error  lies  deeper  still.  <*A11  wealth," 
says  he,  "was  tangible  and  real  till 
paper  corrency  was  introduced."  Now, 
was  there  ever,  since  men  emerged  from 
a  state  of  ntter  barbarism,  an  age  in 
which  there  were  no  debts  ?  Is  not  a 
debt,  while  the  solvency  of  the  debtor 
is  ondoabtedy  always  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  creditor  ?  Yet  is  it 
tangible  and  real  wealth?  Does  it 
cease  to  be  wealth,  because  there  is  the 
secnrity  of  a  written  acknowledgment 
for  it  ?  And  what  else  is  paper  currency  ? 
Did  Mr,  Sonthey  ever  read  a  bank-note? 
If  he  did,  he  would  see  that   it  is  a 


written  acknowledgment  of  debt,  and 
a  promise  to  pay  that  debt.  The  promise 
may  be  violated :  the  debt  may  renuiin 
unpaid :  those  to  whom  it  was  due  may 
suffer  :  but  this  is  a  risk  not  confined  to 
cases  of  paper  currency:  it  is  a  risk 
inseparable  from  the  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor.  Every  man  who  sells 
goods  for  anything  but  ready  money 
runs  the  risk  of  finding  that  what  he 
considered  as  part  of  his  wealth  one  day  is 
nothing  at  aU  the  next  day.  Mr.  Southey 
refers  to  the  picture-galleries  of  Holland. 
The  pictures  were  un- 
doubtedly real  and  tan-  -SjSfJ 
gible  possessions.  But  '^uandf 
surely  it  might  happen 
that  a  burgomaster  might  owe  a  picture- 
dealer  a  thousand  guilders  for  a  Teniera. 
What  in  this  case  corresponds  to  our 
paper  money  is  not  the  picture,  which 
is  tangible,  but  the  claim  of  the  picture- 
dealer  on  his  customer  for  the  price  of 
the  picture;  and  this  claun  is  not 
tangible.  Kow,  would  not  a  picture- 
dealer  consider  this  claim  as  part  of  his 
wealth?  Would  not  a  tradesman  who 
knew  of  the  claim  give  credit  to  the 
picture-dealer  the  more  readily  on 
account  of  it  ?  The  burgomaster  might 
be  mined.  If  so,  would  not  those  con<e- 
quences  follow  which,  as  Mr.  Southey 
tells  us,  were  never  heard  of  till  paper 
money  came  into  use?  Yesterday  this 
claim  was  worth  a  thousand  guilders. 
To-day  what  is  it?  The  shadow  of  a 
shade. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  readily  claims 
of  this  sort  are  transferred  from  hand  to 
hand,  the  more  extensive  will  be  the 
injury  produced  by  a  single  failure. 
The  laws  of  all  nations  sanction,  in 
certain  cases,  the  transfer  of  rights  not 
yet  reduced  into  posses- 
sion. Mr.  Southey  would 
scarcely  wish,  we  should 
think,  that  all  endorsements  of  bills  and 
notes  should  be  declared  invalid.  Yet 
even  if  this  were  done,  the  transfer  of 
claims  would  imperceptibly  take  place, 
to  a  very  great  extent.  When  the  baker 
trusts  the  butcher,  for  example,  he  is  in 
fact,  though  not  in  form,  trusting  the 
butcher's  customers.  A  man  who  owes 
large  bills  to  tradesmen,  and  fails  to  pay 
them,  almost  always  produces  distress 
through  a  very  wide  circle  of  people 
with  whom  he  never  dealt. 

In  short,  what  Mr.  Southey  takes  for 
a  difference  in  kind  is  only  a  differenoe 
of  form  and  degree.      In  every  society 
10 
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men  hare  claims  on  the  property  of 
others.  In  every  society  there  is  a 
possibility  that  some  debtors  may  not  be 
able  to  fulfil  their  obligations.  In  every 
society,  therefore,  there  is  wealth  whidi 
is  not  tangible,  and  which  may  become 
the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Hr.  Southey  then  proceeds  to  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  national  debt,  which  he 
considers,  in  a  new  and  most  consolatory 
light,  as  a  clear  addition  to  the  income 
of  the  country. 

"You  can  understand,"  says  Sir 
Thomas,  *^that  it  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  the  national  wealth." 

"  So  large  a  part,"  answers  Montesinoe, 
"that  the  interest  amounted,  during  the 
prosperous  times  of  agriculture,  to  a; 
much  as  the  rental  of  all  the  land  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  at  present  to  the 
rental  of  all  lands,  all  houses,  and  all 
other  fixed  property  put  together." 

The  Ghost  and  Laureate  agree  that  it 
is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
so  secure  and  adrantageous  a  deposit 
lor  wealth  as  the  funds  afford.  Sir 
Thomas  then  proceeds  ^- 

'' Another  and  far  more  momentous 
benefit  must  not  be  overlooked;  the 
expenditure  of  an  annual  interest, 
equalling,  as  you  have  stated,  the  present 
rental  of  all  fixed  property." 

''That  expenditure,"  quoth  Montesinos, 
"  gives  employment  to  half  the  industry 
in  the  kingdom,  and  feeds  half  the 
months.  Take,  indeed,  the  weight  of 
the  national  debt  from  this  great  and 
complicated  social  machine,  and  the 
wheels  must  stop.'' 

From  this  passage  we  should  have 
been  inclined  to  think  that  Hr.  Southey 
supposes  the  dividends  to  be  a  free  gift 
periodically  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
the  fundhdlders,  as  quails  and  manna 
were  sent  to  the  Israelites ;  were  it  not 
that  he  has  vouchsafed,  in  the  following 
question  and  answer,  to  give  the  public 
Bome  information,  which,  we  believe, 
was  very  little  needed. 

"Whence  comes  the  interest?"  says 
Sir  Thomas. 

"It  is  raised,"  answers  Hontesinos, 
•*  by  taxation." 

Now,  has  Kr.  Southey  ever  considered 
what  would  be  done  with  this  sum  if  it 
were  not  paid  as  interest  to  the  national 
creditor?  If  he  would  think  over  this 
matter  for  a  short  time,  we  suspect  that 
the  "  momentous  benefit "  of  which  he 
talks  would  appear  to  him  to  shrink 
strangely  in  amount.    A  f ondholder,  we 


will  suppose,  spends  an  income  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  his  ten 
nearest  neighbours  pay  fifty  pounds  each 
to  the  tax-gatherer  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  If  the  debt  were 
wiped  out,  a  measure,  be  ^^^^^ 
it  understood,  which  we 
by  no  means  recommend,  the  f  undholder 
would  cease  to  spend  his  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  would  no  longer 
give  employment  to  industry,  or  put  food 
into  the  mouths  of  labourers.  This  Vr, 
Southey  thinks  a  fearful  evil.  But  ia 
there  no  mitigating  circumstance  ?  Eadi 
of  the  ten  neighbours  of  our  fundholder 
has  fifty  pounds  more  than  formerly.. 
Each  of  them  will,  as  it  seems  to  our 
feeble  understandings,  employ  more  in- 
dustry and  feed  more  months  than 
formerly.  The  sum  is  exactly  the  same.. 
It  is  in  different  hands.  But  on  what 
ground  does  Mr.  Southey  call  upon  us 
to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  will  spend  it  less  liberally  or  less 
judiciously?  He  seems  to  think  that 
nobody  but  a  fundholder  can  employ  the 
poor ;  that,  if  a  tax  is  remitted,  those  who 
formerly  used  to  pay  it  proceed  imme- 
diately to  dig  holes  in  the  earth,  and  to 
bury  the  sum  which  the  government  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  ;  that  no  money 
can  set  industry  in  motion  till  such  money 
has  been  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer  out 
of  one  man*s  pocket  and  put  into  another 
man's  pocket  We  really  wish  that  Mr. 
Southey  would  try  to  prove  this  principle, 
which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  theory  of  finance :  for  Ire  think 
it  right  to  hint  to  him  that  our  hard- 
hearted and  unimaginative  generation 
will  expect  some  more  satisfactory  reason 
than  the  only  one  with  which  he  has  yet 
favoured  it,  namely,  a  similitude  touching 
evaporation  and  dew. 

Both  the  theory  and  the  illustration, 
indeed,  are  old  friends  of  ours.  In  every 
season  of  distress  which  we  can  remember, 
Mr.  Southey  has  been  proclaiming  that  it 

is  not  from  economy,  but  

from  increased  taxation,      ^JSSS? 
that    the   country   must 
expect  relief ;  and  be  still,  we  find,  places 
the  undoubting  faith  of  a  political  Dia- 
foirus,  in  his 

'  Bettignare,  repoxsare,  ei  redysterisMa.** 

"  A  people,"  he  tells  us,  "  may  be  too 
rich,  but  a  government  cannot  be  so." 

"  A  state,"  says  he,  "  cannot  have  more 
wealth    at  its  command   than  may  be 
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employed  for  the  general  good,  a  liberal 
expenditure  in  natural  works  being  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  promoting  natoral 
prosperity ;  and  the  benefit  being  still 
more  obvious,  of  an  expenditure  directed 
to  the  purposes  of  national  improvement. 
Bat  a  people  may  be  too  rich." 

We  fully  admit  that  a  state  cannot  have 

at  its  command  more  wealth  than  may  be 

employed  for  the  general 

individuals,  nor  bodies  of 
individuals,  have  at  their  command  more 
wealth  than  may  be  emi)loyed  for  the 
general  good.  If  there  be  no  limit  to  the 
sum  which  may  be  usefuUy  laid  out  in 
public  works  and  national  improvement, 
then  wealth,  whether  in  the  hands  of 
private  men. or  of  the  government,  mnj 
always,  if  the  possessors  choose  to  spend 
it  usefully,  be  usefully  spent.  The  only 
ground,  therefore,  on  which  Mr.  Soutfaey 
can  possibly  maintain  that  a  government 
cannot  be  too  rich,  but  that  a  people  may 
be  too  rich,  must  be  this,  that  govem« 
ments  are  more  likely  to  spend  their 
money  on  good  objects  than  private 
individuals. 

But  what  is  useful  expenditure?  ''A 
liberal  expenditure  in  national  works,'* 
says  Mr.  Southey,  '^  is  one 
of  the  surest  means  for 
promoting  national  pros- 
perity ?  What  does  he  mean  by  national 
prosperity  ?  Does  he  mean  the  wealth 
of  the  state  ?  If  so,  his  reasoning  runs 
thus :  The  more  wealth  a  state  has  the 
better ;  for  the  more  wealth  a  state  has 
the  more  wealth  it  will  have.  This  is 
sorely  something  like  that  fallacy,  which 
is  ungallantly  termed  a  lady's  reason.  If 
by  national  prosperity  he  means  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  of  how  gross  a  contradic- 
tion is  Mr.  Southey  guilty  I  A  people, 
he  tells  us,  may  be  too  rich :  a  govern- 
ment cannot:  for  a  government  can 
employ  its  riches  in  making  the  people 
richer.  The  wealth  of  the  people  is  to 
be  taken  from  them,  because  they  have 
too  much,  and  laid  out  in  works,  which 
will  yield  them  more. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  Mr.  Southey's  reason  for  recom- 
mending large  taxation  is  that  it  will 
make  the  people  rich  or  that  it  will  make 
them  poor.  But  we  are  sure  that,  if  his 
object  is  to  make  them  rich,  he  takes  the 
wrong  course.  There  are  two  or  three 
principles  respecting  public  works,  which, 
»s  an  experience  of  vast  extent  proves, 
may  be  trusted  in  almost  every  case. 


tJseftd 
expenditure. 


It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  any 
private  man  or  body  of  men  will  invest 
property  in  a  canal,  a  tunnel,  or  a  bridge, 
but  from  an  expectation 
that  the  outlay  will  be  ^Profltolooked 
profitable  to  them.  No 
work  of  this  sort  can  be  profitable  to 
private  speculators,  unless  the  public  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it  The 
public  will  not  pay  of  their  own  aocord 
for  what  yields  no  profit  or  oonvenienee 
to  them.  There  is  thus  a  direct  and 
obvious  connection  between  the  motive 
which  induces  individuals  to  undertake 
such  a  work,  and  the  utility  of  the  work. 

Can  we  find  any  such  connection  in  the 
case  of  a  public  work  executed  by  a 
government?  If  it  is  useful,  are  the 
individuals  who  rule  the  country  richer  ? 
If  it  18  useless,  are  they  poorer?  Apublio 
man  may  be  solicitous  for  his  credit  Bat 
is  not  he  likely  to  gain  more  credit  by  a 
useless  display  of  ostentatious  architecture 
in  a  great  town  than  by  the  best  road  or 
the  best  canal  in  some  remote  province  ? 
The  fame  of  public  works  is  a  much  less 
certain  test  of  their  utility  than  the 
amount  of  toll  collected  at  them.  In  a 
corrupt  age,  there  will  be  direct  embeszle- 
ment.  In  the  purest  age,  there  will  be 
abundance  of  jobbing.  Never  were  the 
statesmen  of  any  country  more  aensitire 
to  public  opinion,  and  more  spotless  in 
pecuniary  transactions,  than  those  who 
have  of  late  governed  Sngland.  Yet  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  buildings  reoently 
erected  in  London  for  a 
proof  of  our  rule.  In  a  bad  ^"^^  *^jjjf  **" 
age,  the  fate  of  public  is 
to  bo  robbed  outright.  In  a  good  age,  it 
is  merely  to  have  the  dearest  and  the 
worst  of  everything. 

Buildings  for  state  purposes  the  state 
must  erect.  And  here  we  think  that,  in 
general,  the  state  ought  to  stop.  We 
firmly  believe  that  five  hundred  tfaousan 
pounds  subscribed  by  individuals  for  railj] 
roads  or  canals  would  prodooa  mo 
advantage  to  the  public  than  five  milliens 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  are  certain  old  saws  about  the 
master's  eye  and  about  everybody's  busi- 
ness, in  which  we  place  very  great  faith. 

There  is,  we  have  said,  no  consistency 
in  Mr.  Southey's  political  system.  But 
if  there  be  in  it  any  leading  principle, 
any  one  error  which  diverges  more  widely 
and  variously  than  any  other,  it  is  that 
of  which  his  theory  about  national  works 
is  a  ramification.  He  conceives  that  the 
business  of  the  magistrate  is,  not  merely 
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to  see  that  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  people  are  secure  from  attack,  but 
that    he  ought  to  be    a 
^"*«^«Jj»«~  perfect   jack-of-all-trades, 
inaglatrate.    Architect,  eng^eeri  school- 
master,   merchant,    theo- 
logian, a  Lady  Bountiful  in  eyery  parish, 
a  Paul  Pry  in  every  house,  spying,  eaves- 
dropping.  relieying,  admonishing,  spend- 
ing our  money  for  us,  and  choosing  our 
opinions  for  us.    His  principle  is,  if  we 
understand  it  rightly,  that  no  man  can  do 
anything  so  well  for  himself  as  his  rulers, 
be  they  who  they  may,  can  do  it^for  him, 
and  that  a  gOTemment  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection,  in  proportion  as 
it  interferes  more  and  more  with  the  habits 
and  notions  of  indiyiduals. 

He  seems  to  be  fully  continced  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  govemment  to  relieve 
all  the  distresses  under  which  the  lower 
orders  labour.  Nay,  he  considers  doubt 
on  this  subject  as  impious.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  his  argument  on  this 
sul^ect.    It  is  a  perfect  jewel  of  logic. 

'"Many  thouMnda  in  your  metfopolie,'  Mgn 
Btr  Tfaomaa  More, '  rise  ereiy  moming  without 
knowing  how  they  are  to  tabdrt  daring  the 
day ;  as  msoy  of  them,  where  they  an  to  lay 
their  heeds  at  night.  AUmeu.eTentbeTidotts 
themielTfle,  know  that  wickedneis  leads  to 
niieeiy :  hut  many,  eren  among  the  good  and 
the  wise,  hare  yet  to  leam  that  miaery  is  almost 
as  often  the  oause  of  wickednen.* 

** 'There  are  many/  layt  Monteiinoe,  'who 
know  thie,  bat  beUeve  it  ie  not  in  the  power  of 
hamsn  inttitatloiis  to  prerent  this  miaeiy. 
They  see  the  eflbot,  bat  legard  the  oauees  as 
inseparable  from  the  oondition  of  homaa 
natore.' 

"'Aa  sorely  aa  God  is  food,'  rapliea  Sir 
Thomas,  'so  aoxely  there  is  no  soch  thing  as 
neoeawiy  eril.  For,  by  the  rellgiooa  mind, 
•iekneaa^  and  pain,  and  death,  are  not  to  be 
aoooanted  erila.'" 

How,  if  sickness,  pain,  and  death  are 
not  evils,  we  cannot  under- 
^^aSSTdeaSS!'*'  ***°^  why  it  should  be  an 
evil  that  Uiousanda  should 
Tise  without  knowing  how  they  are  to 
subsist.  The  only  evil  of  hunger  is  that 
it  produces  first  pain,  then  sickness,  and 
finally  death.  If  it  did  not  produce  these, 
it  would  be  no  calamity.  If  these  are 
not  evils,  it  is  no  calamity.  We  cannot 
conceive  why  it  should  be  a  greater  im- 
peachment of  the  Divine  goodness  that . 
some  men  should  not  be  able  to  find  food 
to  eat,  than  that  others  should  have 
stomachs  which  derive  no  nourishment 
from  food  when  they  have  eaten  it. 
Whatever  physical  effects  want  produces 
may  also  be  produced  by  disease.  What« 


ever  salutary  effects  disease  may  produce, 
may  also  be  produced  by  want  If  poverty 
makes  men  thieves,  disease  and  pain  often 
sour  the  temper  and  contract  the  heart. 
We  will  propose  a  very  plain  dilemma : 
either  physical  pain  is  an  evil,  or  it  is  not 
an  evlL  If  it  is  an  evil,  then  there  is 
necessary  evil  in  the  universe :  if  it  is 
not,  why  should  the  poor  be  delivered 
from  it  ? 

Mr.  Southey  entertains  as  exaggerated 
a  notion  of  the  wisdom  of  governments 
as  of  their  power.  He 
.peak,  with  the  gt«.te.t  ^!^^^, 
disgust  of  the  respect  now 
paid  to  public  opinion*  That  opinion  is, 
aocording  to  him,  to  be  distrusted  and 
dreaded;  its  usurpation  ought  to  be 
vigorously  resisted ;  and  the  practice  of 
yielding  to  it  is  likely  to  ruin  the  country. 
To  maintain  poUoe  is,  aocording  to  him, 
only  one  of  the  ends  of  government.  Its 
duties  are  patriarchial  and  paternal.  It 
ought  to  consider  the  moral  discipline  of 
the  people  as  its  first  object,  to  establish 
a  religion,  to  train  the  whole  community 
in  that  religion,  and  to  consider  all  dis- 
senters as  its  ovt-n  enemies. 

<"  Notldng,*  aaya  Sir  Thomaa,  <  iemoTBoertain, 
than  that  religion  ia  the  bads  upon  which  dvil 
goremment  reeta;  that  from  religion  power 
detlTea  iti  aothoiity,  laws  their  efficacy,  and 
both  their  seal  and  aanetion;  and  itisneoevary 
that  this  raUgioa  be  eetebliabed  aa  for  the 
aecarity  of  the  atate,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  who  woald  otherwise  be  moved  to  and 
fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  A  atate  ia 
eaoare  in  proportion  aa  the  people  are  attached 
to  its  institationa :  it  is  therefore  the  first  and 
plainest  rale  of  sonnd  policy,  that  the  people  be 
trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go.  The 
state  that  negleoti  this  prepares  its  own  de- 
straolion ;  and  they  who  train  them  in  any  other 
way  an  undermining  it.  Nothing  in  abstract 
science  can  be  more  certain  than  theee  positions 
are. 

"*A11  of  which.'  answen  Montesinot,  'are 
nevertheless  denied  by  oar  professors  of  the 
arts,  Babblative  and  Bcribblative :  some  in  the 
aodadty  of  evU  designs,  and  others  in  the 
gkxiooa  aasoxanoe  of  impenetrable  ignorance.' " 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  volumes 
before  us  is  merely  an  amplification  of 
these  absurd  paragraphs.   What  does  Hr. 
Bouthey  mean  by  saying  that  religion  is 
demonstrably  the  basis  of  civil  govern- 
ment?   He  cannot  surely 
mean  that  men  have  no   ^^  baala  of 
motives  except  those  de-         meat?™' 
rived  from    religion   for 
establishing  and  supporting  civil  govern- 
ment, that  no   temporal   advantage   is 
derived  from  civU  government,  that  men 
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would  ezperienoe  bo  temporal  incon- 
venience, from  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ? 
If  he  allows,  as  we  think  he  most  allow, 
that  it  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  this 
world  to  have  civU  goyemment,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  have  always 
thought  it  for  their  good  in  this  world  to 
have  civil  government,  we  then  have  a 
basis  for  government  quite  distinct  from 
religion.  It  is  true  that  the  Christian 
religion  sanctions  government  as  it 
sanctions  everything  which  promotes  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  our  species.  But 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  sense 
religion  can  be  the  basis  of  government 
in  which  religion  is  not  also  the  basis  of 
the  practices  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
lighting  fires  in  cold  weather.  Nothing 
in  history  is  more  certain  than  that 
Government  has  existed,  has  received 
some  obedience,  and  has  given  some  pro- 
tection, in  times  in  which  it  derived  no 
support  from  religion,  in  times  in  which 
there  was  no  religion  that  influenced  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men.  It  was  not  from 
dread  of  Tartarus,  or  from  belief  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  that  an  Athenian  wished 
to  have  some  institutions  which  might 
keep  Orestes  from  filching  his  cloak,  or 
Midias  from  breaking  his  head.  "  It  is 
from  religion,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  that 
power  derives  its  authority,  and  laws 
their  efficacy."  From  what  religion  docs 
our  power  over  the  Hindoos  derive  its 
authority,  or  the  law  in  virtue  of  which 
we  hang  Brahmins  its  efficacy?  For 
thousands  of  years  civil  government  has 
existed  in  almost  every  comer  of  the 
world,  in  ages  of  priestcraft,  in  ages  of 
fanaticism,  in  ages  of  Epicurean  indiffer- 
ence, in  ages  of  enlightened  piety.  How- 
ever pure  or  impure  the  faith  of  the 
people  might  be,  whether  they  adored 
a  beneficent  or  a  malignant  power, 
whether  they  thought  the  sout  mortal  or 
immortal,  they  have,  as  soon  as  they 
ceased  to  be  absolute  savages,  found  out 
their  need  of  civil  government,  and  in- 
stituted it  accordingly.  It  is  as  universal 
as  the  practice  of  cookery.  Yet,  it  is  as 
certain,  says  Kr.  Southey, 

aovernmeni    as  anything    in  abstract 

founded  o&        .  , 

religion.       science,  that  government 

is   founded    on    religion. 

We  should  like  to  know   what  notion 

Mr.  Southey  has  of  the  demonstrations 

of  abstract  science.    A  very  vague  one, 

we  suspect. 

The  proof  proceeds.    A  religion  is  the 

hasU^  of  government,  and  as  the  state  is 

secure  in  proportion  as  the  people  are 


attached  to  public  institutions,  it  is 
therefore,  says  llr.  Southey,  the  first  rule 
of  policy,  that  the  government  should 
train  the  people  in  the  way  in  which 
they  should  go;  and  it  is  as  plain  that 
those  who  train  them  in  any  other  way 
are  undermining  the  state. 

Now  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
first  object  that  people  should  always 
believe  in  the  established  religion  and  be 
attached  to  the  established  government. 
A  religion  may  be  false.  A  government 
may  be  oppressive.  And  whatever 
support  government  gives  to  false 
religions,  or  religion  to  oppressive  govern, 
ments,  we  consider  as  a  clear  evil. 

The  maxim  that  governments  ought 
to  train  the  people  in  the  way  in  which 
they  should  go  sounds  welL  But  is  there 
any  reason  for  bclieying  that  a  govern- 
ment is  more  likely  to  lead  the  people  in 
the  right  way  than  the  people  to  fall 
into  the  right  way  of  themselves  ?  Have 
there  not  been  govern-  ^^.^^^^^^ 
ments  which  were  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  ?  Are  there  not  still 
such  governments  ?  Can  it  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  movement 
of  political  and  religious  truth  is  rather 
downwards  from  the  government  to  the 
people  than  upwards  from  the  people  to 
the  government?  These  are  questions 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  have  clearly 
resolved.  Mr.  Southey  declaims  against 
public  opinion,  which  is  now,  he  tells  us, 
usurping  supreme  power.  Formerly, 
according  to  him,  the  laws  governed; 
now  public  opinion  governs.  What  are 
laws  but  expressions  of  the  opinions  of 
some  class  which  has  power  over  the  rest 
of  the  conununity?  By  what  was  the 
world  ever  governed  but  by  the  opinion 
of  some  person  or  persons?  By  what 
else  can  it  ever  be  governed  ?  What  are 
all  systems,  religious,  political,  or 
scientific,  but  opinions  resting  on  evidence 
more  or  less  satisfactory  ?  The  question 
is  not  between  human  opinion  and  some 
higher  and  more  certain  mode  of  arriving 
at  truth,  but  between  opinion  and 
opinion,  between  the  opinions  of  one 
man  and  another,  or  of  one  class  and 
another,  or  of  one  generation  and  another. 
Public  opinion  is  not  infallible  ;  but  can 
Mr.  Southey  construct  any  institutions 
which  shall  secure  to  us  the  guidance  of 
an  infallible  opinion  ?  Can  Mr.  Southey 
select  any  family,  any  profession,  any 
class,  in  short,  distinguished  by  any 
r  plain  badge  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
(     munity  whose  opinion  is  more  likely  to 
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be  jnst  than  this  mach^bused  public 
opinion?  Would  he  choose  the  peers, 
for  example  ?  Or  the  two  hnndred  tallest 
men  in  the  country?  Or  the  poor 
Knights  of  Windsor?  Or  children  who 
are  bom  with  cauls?  Or  the  seventh 
sons  of  seventh  sons  ?  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  would  recommend  popular 
election ;  for  that  is  merely  an  appeal  to 
public  opinion.  And  to  say  that  society 
ought  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  and  best,  though  true,  is  use- 
less. Whose  opinion  is  to  decide  who  are 
the  wisest  and  best  ? 

Hr.  Southey  and  many  other  respect- 
able people  seem  to  think  that,  when 
they  have  once  proved  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  people  to  be  a 
most  important  object,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  it  is  an  object  which  the 
government  ought  to  pursue.  They 
forget  that  we  have  to  consider,  not 
merely  the  goodness  of  the  end,  but  also 
the  fitness  of  the  means. 

"^JJJ^*"  Neither  in  the  natural  nor 
in  the  political  body  have 
aU  members  the  same  office.  There  is 
surely  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  a 
certain  section  of  the  community  may 
be  quite  competent  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  rest,  yet  quite  unfit 
to  direct  our  opinions,  or  to  superintend 
our  private  habits. 

So  strong  is  the  interest  of  a  ruler  to 
protect  his  subjects  against  all  depre- 
dations and  outrages  except  his  own,  so 
clear  and  simple  are  the  means  by  which 
tliis  end  is  to  be  effected,  that  men  are 
probably  better  off  under  the  worst 
governments  in  the  world  than  they 
would  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Even 
when  the  appointment  of 
iSS^SS^.  magistrates  has  been  left 
to  chance,  as  in  the  Italian 
Republics,  things  have  gone  on  far 
better  than  if  there  had  been  no  magi- 
strates at  all,  and  if  every  man  had  done 
what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  But 
we  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
opinions  of  the  magistrate  are  more  likely 
to  be  right  than  those  of  any  other  man. 
None  of  the  modes  by  which  rulers  are 
appointed,  popular  election,  the  accident 
of  the  lot,  or  the  accident  of  birth, 
affords,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  much 
security  for  their  being  wiser  than  any 
of  their  neighbours.  The  chance  of  their 
being  wiser  than  all  their  neighbours 
together  is  still  smaller.  Now  we  cannot 
conceive  how  it  can  be  laid  down  that  it 
is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  one  class  to 


direct  the  opinions  of  another,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  former  class  is 
more  likely  to  form  just  opinions  than 
the  latter. 

The  duties  of  government  would  be,  as 
Mr.  Southey  says  they  are,  paternal,  if  a 
government  were  necessarily  as  much 
superior  in  wisdom  to  a  people  as  the 
most  foolish  father,  for  a  time,  is  to  the 
most  intelligent  child,  and  if  a  govern- 
ment loved  a  people  as  fathers  generally 
love  their  children.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  government  will 
have  either  the  paternal  warmth  of 
affection  or  the  paternal  superiority  of 
intellect.  Mr.  Southey  might  as  well 
say  that  the  duties  of  the  shoemaker  are 
paternal,  and  that  it  is  an  usurpation  in 
any.  man  not  of  the  craft  to  say  that  his 
shoes  are  bad  and  to  insist  on  having 
better.  The  division  of  labour  would  be 
no  blessing,  if  those  by  whom  a  thing  is 
done  were  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  those  for  whom  it  is  done. 
The  shoemaker,  in  the  Belapse,  tells  Lord 
Foppington  that  his  lordship  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  his  shpe  pinches.  "  It 
does  not  pinch ;  it  cannot  pinch ;  I  know 
my  business ;  and  I  never  made  a  better 
shoe."  This  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Southey  would  have  a  government  treat 
a  people  who  usurp  the  privilege  of 
thinking.  Nay,  the  shoe- 
maker  of  Vanbrngh  ba.  ££S^J 
the  advantage  in  the  com- 
parison. He  contented  himself  with 
regulating  his  customer's  shoes,  about 
which  he  knew  something,  and  did  not 
presume  to  dictate  about  the  coat  and 
hat.  But  Mr.  Southey  would  have  the 
rulers  of  a  country  prescribe  opinions  to 
the  -people,  not  only  about  politics,  but 
about  matters  concerning  which  a  govern- 
ment has  no  peculiar  sources  of  informa- 
tion, concerning  which  any  man  in  the 
streets  may  know  as  much  and  think  as 
justly  as  the  King,  namely^  religion  and 
morals. 

Men  are*  never  so  likely  to  settle  a 
question  rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it 
freely.    A  government  can  interfere  in 
discussion  only  by  making  it  less  free 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.    Men  are 
most  likely  to  form  jnst  opinions  when 
they  have  no  other  wish  than  to  know 
the    truth,    and  are    exempt   from  all 
influence  either  of  hope       _ 
or  fear.    Government,  a.    ^^^tL. 
government,    can    bring 
nothing  but  the  influence  of  hopes  and 
fears  to  support  its  doctrines.    It  carries 
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ca  controversy,  not  with  reasons,  bat 
with  threats  and  bribes.  If  it  employs 
Teaaons,  it  does  so,  not  in  yirtue  of  any 
powers  which  belong  to  it  as  a  gOTom- 
ment.  Thus,  instead  of  a  contest  be- 
tween argument  and  argument,  we  have 
^  contest  between  argument  and  force. 
Instead  of  a  contest  in  which  truth, 
tromthe  natural  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  has  a  decided  advantage 
•over  falsehood,  we  have  a  contest  in 
which  truth  can  be  victorious  only  by 
accident. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  security 
which  thia  training  gives  to  govern- 
ments? Hr.  Bouthey  would  scarcely 
ceoommend  that  discussion  should  be 
more  effectually  shackled,  that  public 
opinion  should  be  more  strictly  disci- 
plined into  conformity  with  established 
iastitotionsy  than  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Tet  we  know  that  the  restraints  which 

eoKist  in  Spain  and  Italy 

^1^^    hive  not  prevented  athe- 

Italy.         ism  from  spreading  among 

the  educated  daves,  and 
•especially  among  those  whose. of&ce  it 
is  to  minister  at  the  altars  ol  Ood.  All 
our  readezB  know  how,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  priest  after,  priest 
came  forward  to  declM  that  his  doctrine, 
his  miniitiyy  hie  whole  life,  had  been  a 
lie,  a  mnmmery  during  which  he  could 
jcaicely  ccmpoee  his  oonntenanoe  snfB.- 
•dently  to  carry  on  his  imposture.  This 
was  the  case  of  a  false,  or  at  least  of  a 
grossly  corrupted  religion.  Let  us  take 
then  the  case  of  all  others  most  favour* 
able  to  Mr.  Sonthey's  argument.  Let 
OS  take  that  form  of  religion  which  he 
holds  to  be  the  purest,  the  system  of  the 
Aiminian  part  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Let  us  take  the  form  of  government 
which  he  most  admires  and  regrets,  the 
government  of  Bngland  in  the  time  of 
Oharlee  the  First.  Would  he  wish  to  see 
a  closer  connection  between  church  and 
state  than  then  existed?  Would  he 
wiah  for  more  powerful  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  ?  f or  a  more  zealoue  king  ?  for 
a  more  active  primate  ?  Would  he  wish 
to  eee  a  more  complete  monopoly  of 
public  instruction  given  to  the  £sta- 
bliahed  Church  ?  Gould  any  government 
do  more  to  train  the  people  in  the  way 
In  which  he  would  have  them  go  ?  And 
inwhat  did  all  this  training  end?  The 
Beport  of  the  state  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  delivered  by  laud  to  his 
master  at  the  dose  of  1689,  represents  the 
Church  of  Bogland  as  in  the  highest  and 


most  palmy  state.  So  effectually  had  the 
government  pursued  that  policy  which 
Mr.  Southey  wishes  to  see  revived  that 
there  was  scarcely  the  least 
appearance  of  dissent.  ;£^^*^ 
Most  of  the  bishops  stated  i639. 
that  all  was  well  among 
their  flocks.  Seven  or  eight  persona 
in  the  diooese  of  Peterborough  had 
seemed  refractory  to  the  church,  but 
had  made  ample  submission.  In  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  all  whom  there  had  been 
reason  to  suspect  had  made  profession  of 
conformity,,  and  appeared  to  observe  it 
strictly.  It  is  confessed  that  there  was 
a  little  difficulty  in  bringing  some  of  the 
vulgar  in  Suffolk  to  take  the  sacrament 
at  the  rails. in  the  chanceL  This  was  the 
only  open  instance  of  nonconformity 
which  the  vigilant  eye  of  Laud  could 
detect  in  aU  the  diooese  of  his  tWenty- 
one  suffragans,  on  the  very  eve  of  a 
zievolntion  in  which  primate,  and  churchy 
and  monarch,  and  monarchy  were  to 
perish  altogether. 

At  which  time  would  Mr.  Southey  pro- 
nounce the.  constitution  more  secure ;  in 
1688,  whso  Land  presented  this  Eeport 
to  Charles ;  or  now,  when  thousands  of 
meetings  openly  ooUect  millions  of  dis- 
senters, when  designs  against  the  tithea 
are  openly  avowed,  when  books  attacking 
not  only  theEstaUishment,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  are  openly  sold  ia 
the  streets?  The  signs  of  discontent, 
he  tells  OS,  are  stronger  in  England  aow 
than  in  France  when  the  States-Ctoeral 
met,  and  hence  he  would  have  us  infer 
that  a  revolution  like  that  of  France  may 
be  at  hand.  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  danger  of  states  is  to 
be  estimated  not  by  what  ^^!?  ^ 
breaks  out  of  the  public  esttaoated. 
mind,  but  by  what  stays 
in  it  ?  Can  he  conceive  anything  more 
terrible  than  the  situation  of  a  govern- 
ment which  rules  without  apprehension 
over  a  people  of  hypocrites,  which  is 
flattered  by  the  press  and  cursed  In  the 
inner  chambers,  which  exults  in  the 
attachment  and  obedience  of  its  subjects, 
and  knows  not  that  those  subjects  are 
leagued  against  it  in  a  freemasonry  of 
hatred,  the  sign  of  which  is  every  day 
conveyed  in  the  glance  of  ten  thousand 
eyes,  the  pressure  of  ten  thousand  hands, 
and  the  tone  of  ten  thousand  voices? 
Profound  and  ingenious  policy !  Instead 
of  curing  the  dlseasob  to  remove  these 
symptoms  by  which  alone  its  natore  can 
be  known  I    To  leave  the  serpent  his 
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deadly  Btiog,  and  deprire  him  only  of  his 
iraming  rattle. 

When  the  people  whom  Charles  had  so 
asBidaooely  trained  in  the  good  way  had 
rewarded  his  paternal  care  by  catting  off 
his  head,  a  new  kind  of  training  came 
into  fashion.  Another  government  arose 
which,  like  the  former,  considered  religion 
as  its  surest  basis,  and  the  religious 
discipline  of  the  people  as  its  first  duty. 
Sanguinary  laws  were  enacted  against 
libertinism;  profane  pictures  wereburied  ; 
drapery  was  put  on  indecorous  statues ; 
the  theatres  were  shut  up  ;  f astdays  were 
numerous ;  and  the  Parliament  resolved 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into 
any  public  employment,  unless  the  House 
should  be  first  satisfied  of  his  vital  godli- 
ness. We  know  what  was  the  end  of 
this  training.    We  know 

in  filthy  and  heartless 
sensuality,  in  the  dissolution  of  all  ties  of 
honour  and  morality.  We  know  that  at 
this  very  day  scriptural  phrases,  scrip- 
tural names,  perhaps  some  scriptural 
doctrines,  excite  disgust  and  ridicule, 
solely  because  they  are  associated  with 
the  austerity  of  that  period. 

Thus  has  the  experiment  of  training 
the  people  in  established  forms  of  religion 
been  twice  tried  in  England  on  a  large 
scale,  once  by  Charles  and  Laud,  and  once 
by  the  Puritans.  The  High  Tories  of  our 
time  still  entertain  many  of  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  Charles  and  Laud,  though 
of  a  mitigated  form  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
see  that  the  heirs  of  the  Puritans  are 
still  amongst  us.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  each  of  these  parties  should 
remember  how  little  advantage  or  honour 
it  formerly  derived  from  the  closest 
alliance  with  power,  that  it  fell  by  the 
support  of  rulers,  and  rose  by  their 
opposition,  that  of  the  two  systems  that 
in  which  the  people  were 

training.  always  at  that  time  the 
unpopular  system,  that  the 
training  of  the  High  Church  ended  in  the 
reign  of  the  Puritans,  and  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  Puritans  ended  in  the  reign  of 
the  harlots. 

This  was  quite  natural.  Nothing  is  so 
galling  or  detestable  to  a  people  not 
broken  in  from  the  birth  as  a  paternal, 
or,  in  other  words,  a 
gtrS^^  meddling  government,  a 
government  which  tells 
them  what  to  read,  and  say,  and  eat,  and 
drink  and  wear.    Our  fathers  could  not 


bear  it  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  we 
are  not  more  patient  than  they.  Mr. 
Southey  thinks  that  the  yoke  of  the 
church  is  dropping  off  because  it  is  loose* 
We  feel  convinced  that  it  is  borne  only 
because  it  is  easy,  and  that,  in  the  instant 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  tighten 
it,  it  wiU  be  flung  away.  It  will  be 
neither  the  first  nor  the  strongest  yoke 
that  has  been  broken  asunder  and  trampled 
under  foot  in  the  day  of  the  vengeance  of 
England. 

How  far  Mr.  Southey  would  have  the- 
govemment  Carry  its  measures  for  train- 
ing the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  we  are  unable  to  discover.  la 
one  passage  Sir  Thomas  More  asks  witb 
great  vehemence, — 

^Is  it  possible  that  your  laws  should 
suffer  the  unbelievers  to  exist  as  m 
party  ?  Yetitum  est  adeo  sceleris  nihil  ?  '* 

Montesinos  answers :  "  They  avow 
themselves  in  defiance  of  the  laws.  The 
fashionable  doctrine  which  the  press  at 
this  time  maintains  is,  that  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  laws  ought  not  to 
interfere,  every  man  having  a  right,  both 
to  form  what  opinion  he  pleases  upon 
religious  subjects,  and  to  promulgate  Uiat 
opinion." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Southey 
would  not  give  full  and  perfect  toleration 
to  infidelity.  In  another  passage,  how- 
ever, he  observes  with  some  truth,  though 
too  sweepingly,  that  "any  degree  of  in- 
tolerance short  of  that  full 
extent  which  the  Papal  "gtSSS.S?* 
Church  exercises  where  it 
has  the  power,  acts  upon  the  opinions 
which  it  is  intended  ta  suppress,  like 
pruning  upon  vigorous  plants ;  they  grow 
the  stronger  for  it.''  These  two  passages, 
put  together,  would  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  Mr.  Southey's  opinion^ 
the  utmost  severity  ever  employed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  days  of 
its  greatest  power  ought  to  be  employed 
against  unbelievers  in  England ;  in  plaiik 
words,  that  Carlile  and  his  shopmen 
ought  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield,  and 
that  every  person  who,  when  called  upon, 
shall  decline  to  make  a  solemn  profession 
of  Christianity  ought  to  suffer  the  same 
fate.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
Mr.  Southey  would  recommend  such  a 
course,  though  his  language  would^ 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  logic,  justify 
us  in  supposing  this  to  be  his  meaning. 
His  opinions  form  no  system  at  alL  He 
never  sees,  at  one  glance,  more  of  a 
question  than  will  furnish  matter  for  one 
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flowing  and  well-tnrned  lentenoe ;  so 
thftt  it  would  be  the  height  of  anfaimees 
to  charge  him  personally  with  holding  a 
doctrine  merely  becanee  that  doctrine  is 
dedadble,  thongh  by  the  closest  and 
most  accurate  reasoning,  from  the 
premises  which  he  has  laid  down.  We 
are,  therefore,  left  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  Mr.  Soathey's  opinions  about 
toleiation.  Immediately  after  censnring 
the  govemment  for  not  pnnishing  infi- 
dels, he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  Catholic  disabili- 

remored,  and  defends 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  Catholic 
doctrines  tend  to  persecution,  and  that 
the  Catholics  persecuted  when  they  had 
power. 

''They  must  persecute,"  says  he,  ^if 
they  believe  their  own  creed,  for  con- 
science' sake ;  and  if  they  do  not  believe 
it,  they  must  persecute  for  policy; 
because  it  is  only  by  intolerance  that  so 
corrupt  and  injurious  a  system  can  be 
upheld." 

That  unbelievers  should  not  be  perse- 
cuted is  an  instance  of  national  depravity 
at  which  the  glorified  spirits  stand  aghast. 
Yet  a  sect  of  Christians  is  to  be  excluded 
from  power,  because  those  who  formerly 
held  the  same  opinions  were  guilty  of 
persecution.    We  have  said  that  we  do 
not  vexy  well  know  what  JCr.  Sonthey's 
opinion  about  toleration 
«>g;^X    is.    But.onthewhole,we 
take  it  to  be  this,  that 
everybody  is  to  tolerate  him,  and  that  he 
is  to  tolerate  nobody. 

We  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear  of 
misrepresentation  from  expressing  our 
hearty  approbation  of  the  mild,  wise,  and 
eminently  Christian  manner  in  which  the 
Church  and  the  Qovemment  have  lately 
acted  with  respect  to  blasphemous 
publications.  We  praise  them  for  not 
having  thought  it  necessary  to  encircle  a 
religion  pure,  merciful,  and  philosophical, 
a  religion  to  the  evidence  of  which  the 
highest  intellects  have  yielded,  with  the 
defences  of  a  false  and  bloody  super- 
stition. The  ark  of  God  was  never  taken 
till  it  was  surrounded  by  the  arms  of 
earthly  defenders.  In  captivity  its 
sanctity  was  sufficient  to  vindicate  it 
from  insult,  and  to  lay  the  hostile  fiend 
prostrate  on  the  threshold 

^S!^?7,    «*  ^^  ^^'^'^  *«"^Pl«'    The 

real  security  of   Christi* 

anity  is  to  be  found  in  its  benevolent 

morality,  in  its  exquisite  adaptation  to 


the  human  heart,  in  the  facility  with 
which  its  scheme  accommodates  itself  to 
the  capacity  of  every  human  intellect,  ia 
the  consolation  which  it  bears  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  in  the  light  with 
which  it  brightens  the  great  mystery 
of  the  grave.    To  such  a  system  it  can 
bring   no   addition    of   dignity    or   of 
strength,  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  common  law.    It  is  not  now  for  the 
first  time  left  to  rely  on  the  force  of  its 
own  evidences  and  the  attractions  of  its 
own  beauty.    Its  sublime  theology  con- 
founded the  Grecian  schools  in  the  fair 
conflict  of  reason   with   reason.     The 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Csesars  found 
their  arms  and  their  policy  xmavailing, 
when  opposed  to  the  weapons  that  were 
not  carnal  and  the  kingdom  that  was  not 
of    this    world.     The     victory    which 
Porphyry  and  Diocletian  failed  to  gain 
is  not»  to  all  appearance,  reserved  for 
any  of  those    who  have,  in  this  age, 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  last 
restraint  of  the  powerful  and  the  last 
hoi>e    of    the    wretched.     The    whole 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  shows, 
that  she  is  in  far  greater  danger  of  being 
corrupted  by  the  allianoe  of  power,  than 
of  being  crushed  by  its  opposition.  Those 
who  thrust  temporal  sovereignty  upon 
her  treat  her  as  their  prototypes  treated 
her  Author.    They  bow  the  knee,  and 
spit  upon  her ;  they  cry  "  Hail ! "  and 
smite   her  on   the   cheek;  they  put  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  but  it  is  a  fragile 
reed ;  they  crown  her,  but  it  is  with 
thorns ;  they   cover    with    purple    the 
wounds  which  their  hands  have  inflicted 
on  her;  and  inscribe  magnificent  titles 
over  the  cross  on  which  they  have  fixed 
her  to  perish  in  ignominy  and  pain. 

The  general  view  which  Mr.  Southey 
takes  of  the  prospects  of  society  is  very 
gloomy;  but  we  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  consideration  that  Hr. 
Southey  is  no  prophet.  He  ^  ^ew^^ 
foretold,  we  remember,  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  that  these 
hateful  laws  were  immortal,  and  that 
pious  minds  would  long  be  gratified  by 
seeing  the  most  solemn  religious  rite  of 
the  Church  profaned  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  her  political  supremacy.  In 
the  book  before  us,  he  says  that  Catholica 
cannot  possibly  be  admitted  into  Parlia- 
ment until  those  whom  Johnson  called 
<*  the  bottomless  Whigs  '*  come  iiito  power. 
While  the  book  was  in  the  press,  the 
prophecy  was  falsified ;  and  a  Tory  of 
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the  Tories,  Mr.  Bouthey'a  own  faTOurite 
hero,  won  and  wore  that  noblest 
wreath,  "Ob -tires  serratos." 

The  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Sonthey 
tells  ns,  are  very  threateniog.  His  fears 
for  the  conntry  wonld  decidedly  pre- 
ponderate OTer  his  hopes,  bnt  for  his 
firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  GKkL  Kow, 
as  we  know  that  God  has  onoe  suffered 
the  civilized  world  to  be  orerrun  by 
sayages,  and  the  Chi-istian  xeligibn  to  be 
cormpted  by  doctrines  which  made  it, 
for  ages,  almost  as  bad  as  Paganism,  we 
•cannot  think  it  inconsistent  with  His 
attributes  that  similar  calamities  should 
again  befall  mankind. 

We  look,  however,  on  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  of  this  kingdom  in  particular, 
with  much  greater  satisfaction  and  with 
better  hopes.  Mr.  Sonthey  speaks  with 
contempt  of  those  who  thiidc  the  savage 
state  happier  than  the 
jj^gj^t?  ■~^^-  On  this  subject,  he 
says,  Bousseau  never  im- 
])oeed  on  him  even  in  his  youth.  But  he 
conceives  that  a  community  which  has 
advanced  a  little  way  in  civilization 
is  happier  than  one  which  has  made 
greater  progress.  The  Britons  in  the 
time  of  C»sar  were  happier,  he  suspects, 
than  the  English  of  the  nmeteenth 
century.  On  the  whole,  he  selects  the 
generation  which  preceded  the  Beforma- 
lion  as  that  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  were  better  off  than  at  any  time 
l>efore  or  since. 

This  opinion  rests  on  nothing,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  except  his  own  individual 
associations.  He  is  a  man  of  letters; 
and  a  life  destitute  of  literary  pleasures 
aeems  insipid  to  him.  He  abhors  the 
apirit  of  the  present  generation,  the 
severity  of  its  studies,  the  boldness  of 
its  inquiries,  and  the  disdain  with  which 
it  regards  some  old  prejudices  by  which 
his  own  mind  is  held  in  bondage.  He 
dislikes  an  utterly  unenlightened  age; 
he  dislikes  an  investigating  and  reform- 
ing age.  The  first  twenty  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  would 
^**^*5^^have  exactly  suited  him. 
They  furnished  just  the 
quantity  of  intellectual  excitement  which 
he  requires.  The  learned  few  read  and 
wrote  largely.  A  scholar  was  held  in 
high  estimation.  Bnt  the  rabble  did 
not  presume  to  think ;  and  even  the 
most  inquiring  and  independent  of  the 
educated  classes  paid  more  reverence 
to  authority,  and  less  to  reason,  than  is 
osual  in  our  time.    This  is  a  state  of 


things  in  which  Mr.  Sonthey  would  have 
found  himself  quite  comfortable;  and, 
aooordingly,  he  pronounces  it  the  happiest 
state  of  things  ever  known  in  the  world. 

The  savages  were  wretched,  says  Mr. 
Sonthey;  but  the  people  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  were  happier  than 
either  they  or  we.  Now  we  think  it 
quite  certain  that  we  have  the  advantage 
over  the  contemporaries  of  Sir  Thomas 
More^  in  every  point  in  which  they  had 
any  advantage  over  savages. 

Mr.  Sonthey  does  not  even  pretend 
to   maintain    that    the   people    in   the 
sixteenth  century  were  better  lodged  or 
clothed  than  at  present.    He  seema  to 
admit  that  in  these  respects  there  has 
been  some  little  improve- 
ment Itisindeedamatter    ^J^ento' 
about  which  scarcely  any 
doubt  can  exist  in   the  most  perverse 
inlBd,  thatthe  impiovementi  olnaehinery 
hate  lowered  the  price  of  mannCactured 
articles,  and  have  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  some  conveniences 
whidh  Sir  Thomas  More  or  his  master 
oonld  not  have  obtained  at  any  price. 

The  labouring  dasses,  however,  were, 
according  to  Mr.  Sonthey,  better  fed 
three  hundred  years  ago  than  at  present 
We  believe  that  he  is  completely  in 
error  on  this  point.  The  condition  of 
servants  in  noble  and  wealthy  families, 
and  of  scholars  at  the  Unirersities,  must 
surely  have  been  better  in  those  times 
than  that  of  day-labourers ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  was  not  better  than  of  our 
workhouse  paupers.  From  the  house- 
hold book  of  tlie  Northumberland  family, 
we  find  that  in  one  of  the  greatest 
establishments  of  the  kingdom  the 
servants  lived  almost  entirely  on  salt 
meat  without  any  bread  at  alL  A  more 
unwholesome  diet  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  In  Unw^Jj«»w 
the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  the  state  of  the  students  at 
Cambridge  is  described  to  us,  on  the 
very  best  authority,  as  most  wretched. 
Many  of  them  dined  on  pottage  made  of 
a  farthing's  worth  of  beef  with  a  little 
salt  and  oatmeal,  and  literally  nothing 
else.  This  account  we  have  from  a  con- 
temporary master  of  St  John's.  Our 
parish  poor  now  eat  wheaten  bread.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  labourer  was 
glad  to  get  barley,  and  was  often  forced 
to  content  himself  with  poorer  fare.  In 
Harrison's  introduction  to  Holinshed  we 
have  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  work* 
ing  population  in  the  "  golden  days,"  as 
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Kr.  Soathey  calls  them,  ''of  good  Qaeen 
Befls."  "  The  gentilitie,"  says  he,  *'  com- 
monly proTide  themselves  sufficiently  of 
wheat  for  their  own  tables,  whylest  their 
honsehold  and  poore  neighbours  in  some 
ahizes  are  inforced  to  content  themselves 
with  rice  or  barleie  |  yea,  and  in  time  of 
dearth,  many  with  bread  made  eyther  of 
beanes,  peason,  or  otes,  or  of  altogether, 
and  some  acomes  among.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  extremity  Is  oft  so  well  to  be 
seen  in  time  of  plentle  as  of  dearth  ;  but 
if  I  should  I  could  easily  bring  my  trial : 
for  albeit  there  be  much  more  gronnde 
eared  nowe  almost  in  everjre  place  than 
hathe  been  of  late  yeares,  yet  such  a 
price  of  corne  continneth  in  eadie  town 
and  markete,  without  any  just  cause, 
that  the  artificer  and  poore  labouring 
man  is  not  able  to  reach  unto  it,  but  is 
dilren  to  content  himself  with  horse- 
come,  I  mean  beanes,  peason,  otes,  tares, 
And  lintelles."  We  should  like  to  see 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  putting  any 
pariah  in  England  now  on  allowance  of 
**  horse-come."  The  helotry  of  Mammon 
«re  not,  in  our  day,  so  easily  enforced  to 
content  themselves  as  the  peasantry  of 
that  happy  period,  as  Mr.  Bouthey  con- 
aiders  it,  which  elapsed  between  the  fall 
of  the  feudal  and 'the'  rise  of  the  com- 
mercial tyranny. 

"  The  people,"  says  Mr.  Southey, "  are 
worse  fed  than  when  they  were  fishers." 
And  yet  in  another  place  he  complains 
that  they  will  not  eat  fish.  ''  They  have 
contracted,"  says  he,  "  I  know  not  how, 
some  obstioate  prejudice  against  a  kind 
of  food  at  once  wholesome  and  delicate, 
snd  everywhere  to  be  obtained  cheaply 
and  in  abundance,  were  the  demand  for 
it  as  general  as  it  ought  to  be."  It  is 
^ue  that  the  lower  orders  have  an 
obstinateprejudice  against 
•SS.'fflSi.  ^^'  But  hunger  has  no 
such  obstinate  prejudices. 
If  what  was  formerly  common  diet  is 
now  eaten  only  in  times  of  severe 
pressure,  the  inference  is  plain.  The 
people  must  be  fed  with  what  they  at 
least  think  better  food  than  that  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  advice  and  medicine  which  the 
poorest  labourer  can  now  obtain,  in  dis- 
•ease  or  after  an  accident,  is  far  superior 
to  what  Henry  the  Eighth  could  have 
commanded.  Scarcely  any  part  of  the 
country  is  out  of  the  reach  of  practitioners 
who  are  probably  not  so  far  inferior  to 
6ir  Henry  Halford  as  they  are  superior 
to  Sir  Anthony  Denny.    That  there  has 


been  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Southey  allows.  Indeed  he  could 
not  well  have  denied  it.  "  But,"  says  he, 
^the  evils  for  which  these 
scienoMaze  the  palliative,  JSSJS 
have  incrsased  since  the 
time  of  the  Bmids,  in  a  proportion  that 
heavily  overweighs  the  benefit  of  im- 
proved therapeutics."  We  know  no- 
thing either  of  the  diseases  or  the  remedies 
of  the  Druids.  But  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  improvement  of  medicine  has 
far  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  disease  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
This  is  proved  by  the  best  possible 
evidence.  The  term  of  human  life  is 
decidedly  longer  in  England  than  in  any 
former  age,  respecting  which  we  possess 
any  information  on  which  we  can  rely. 
All  the  rants  in  the  world  about  pictur- 
esque cottages  and  temples  of  Mammon 
will  not  shake  this  argument.  No  test 
of  the  physical  well-being  of  society  can 
be  named  so  decisive  as  that  which  is 
furnished  by  biUs  of  mortality.  That 
the  lives  of  the  people  of 
this  country  have  been  j^J^Jj? 
gradually  lengthening  dur- 
ing the  coarse  of  several  generations,  is 
as  certain  as  any  fact  in  statistics ;  and 
that  the  lives  of  men  should  become 
longer  and  longer,  while  their  bodily 
condition  during  life  is  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  is  utterly  incredible. 

Let  our  readers  think  over  these  cir- 
cumstances. Let  them  take  into  the 
account  the  sweating  sickness  and  the 
plague.  Let  them  take  into  the  account 
that  fearful  disease  which  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  generation  to  which 
Mr.  Southey  assigns  the  palm  of  felicity, 
and  raged  through  Europe  with  a  fury  at 
which  the  physician  stood  aghast,  and 
before  which  the  people  were  swept 
away  by  thousands.  Let  them  consider 
the  state  of  the  northern  counties,  con- 
stantly the  scene  of  robberies,  rapes, 
massacres,  and  conflagrations.  Let  them 
add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  seventy-two 
thousand  persons  suffered  death  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  judge  between 
the  nineteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  lower  orders  ux 
England  do  not  suffer  severe  hardships. 
But,    in    spite    of    Mr. 
Southey's  assertions,  and    ^{fJJ^gSJJ* 
in  spite  of  the  assertions        oiaMMk* 
of  a  class  of  politicians, 
who,  differing  from  Mr.  Southey  in  every 
other  point,  agree  with  him  in  this,  we 
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are  inclined  to  donbt  whether  the  labonr- 
ing  clasaes  here  really  suffer  greater 
physical  distress  than  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  most  fionrishing  conntries 
of  the  Ck>ntinent. 

It  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the 
lauaroni  who  sleep  under  the  porticoes 
of  Naples,  or  the  beggars  who  besiege 
the  conyents  of  Spain,  are  in  a  happier 
situation  than  the  English  commonalty. 
The  distress  which  has  lately  been  experi- 
enced in  the  northern  part  of  Ghermany, 
one  of  the  best  goremed  and  most  pros- 
perous districts  of  Europe,  surpasses,  if 
we  haye  been  correctly  informed,  any- 
thing which  has  of  late  years  been  known 
among  us.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the 
peasantry  are  constantly  compelled  to 
mix  bark  with  their  bread ;  and  eyen  this 
expedient  has  not  always  preseryed 
whole  families  and  neighbourhoods  from 
perishing  together  of  famine.  An  experi- 
ment has  lately  been  tried  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  been  cited 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  establishing 
agricultural  colonies  on  the  waste  lands 
of  England,  but  which  proves  to  our 
minds  nothing  so  clearly  as  this,  that  the 
rate  of  subsistence  to  which  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  reduced  in  the  Netherlands 
is  miserably  low,  and  very  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  English  paupers.  No  distress 
which  the  people  here  have  endured  for 
centuries  approaches  to  that  which  has 
been  felt  by  the  French  in  our  own  time. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1817  was  a  time 
of  great  distress  in  this  island.  But  the 
state  of  the  lowest  classes 

^iSnoi.*"  herewas  luxury  compared 
with  that  of  the  people  of 
France.  We  find  in  2£agendie*s  **  Journal 
de  Fhysiologie  Exp^rimentale"  a  paper 
on  a  point  of  physiology  connected 
with  the  distress  of  that  season.  It 
appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  six  de- 
partments, Aix,  Jura,  Doubs,  Haute 
Saone,  Yosges,  and  Saone^t-Loire,  were 
reduced  first  to  oat-meal  and  potatoes, 
and  at  last  to  nettles,  bean-stalks,  and 
other  kinds  of  herbage  fit  only  for  cattle ; 
that  when  the  next  harvest  enabled  them 
to  eat  barley-bread,  many  of  them  died 
from  intemperate  indulgence  in  what  they 
thought  wsis  an  exquisite  repast;  and 
that  a  dropsy  of  a  peculiar  description  was 
produced  by  the  hard  fare  of  the  year. 
Dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  roads  and 
in  the  fields.  A  single  surgeon  dissected 
six  of  these,  and  found  the  stomach  shrunk, 
and  filled  with  the  unwholesome  aliments 
which  hunger  had  driven  men  to  share 


with  beasts.  Such  extremity  of  distress 
as  this  is  never  heard  of  in  Eoglaud,  or 
even  in  Ireland.  We  are,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  think,  though  we  would  speak 
with  diffidence  on  a  point  on  which  it 
would  be  rash  to  pronounce  a  positive 
judgment  without  a  much  longer  and 
closer  investigation  than  we  have  bestowed 
upon  it,  that  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
island,  though  they  have  their  grievanoea 
and  distresses,  some  produced  by  their 
own  improvidence,  some  by  the  errors  of 
their  rulers,  are,  on  the  whole  better  oft 
as  to  physical  comforts  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  equally  extensive  district  of 
the  old  world.  For  this  very  reason* 
suffering  is  more  acutely  felt  and  more 
loudly  bewailed  here  than  elsewhere.  We 
must  take  into  the  account  the  liberty  of 
discussioD,  and  the  strong  interest  which 
the  opponents  of  a  ministry  always  have 
to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  public 
disasters.  There  are  parts  of  Europe  in 
which  the  people  quietly  endure  distress 
that  here  would  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  state,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  province  turn  out  to  eat  grass  with 
less  clamour  than  the  Spitalfields  weaver 
would  make  here,  if  the  overseers  were  to 
put  him  on  barley-bread.  In  those  new 
commonwealths  in  which  a  civilized 
population  has  at  its  command  a  bound- 
less extent  of  the  richest  soil,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer  is  probably  happier 
than  in  any  society  which  has  lasted  for 
many  centuries.  But  in  the  old  world  we 
must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  find  any 
satisfactory  record  of  any  great  nation, 
past  or  present,  in  which  the  working 
classes  have  been  in  a  more  comfortable 
situation  than  in  England  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  When  this  island  was 
tliinly  peopled,  it  was  barbarous— there 
was  little  capital ;  and  that  little  was 
insecure.  It  is  now  the  richest  and  the 
most  highly  civilized  spot  in  the  world ; 
but  the  population  is  dense.  Thus  we 
have  never  known  the 
golden  age  which  the*"^^^^* 
lower  orders  in  the  United 
States  are  now  enjoying.  We  have  never 
known  an  age  of  liberty,  of  order,  and  of 
education,  an  age  in  which  the  mechanical 
sciences  were  carried  to  a  great  height,  yet 
in  which  the  people  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cultivate  even  the  most 
fertile  valleys.  But,  when  we  compare 
our  own  condition  with  that  of  our 
ancestors,  we  think  it  dear  that  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  progress  of 
civilization  have  far  more  than  counter* 
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balanced  the  disadTantages  arising  from 
the  progress  of  population.  While  onr 
nnmbers  have  increased  tenfold,  onr 
wealth  has  increased  a  hundredfold. 
Though  there  are  so  many  more  people 
to  share  the  wealth  now  existing  in  the 
country  than  there  were  in  the  sixteenth 
centnry,  it  seems  certain  that  a  greater 
share  falls  to  almost  every  IndiTldoal 
than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  of  the 
corresponding  class  in  the  sixteenth 
centnry.  The  King  keeps  a  more  splendid 
conrt.  The  establishments  of  the  nobles 
are  more  magnificent.  The  esqoires  are 
richer;  the  merchants  are  richer;  the 
shopkeepers  are  richer.  Theserring-man, 
the  artisan*  and  the  husbandman,  hare  a 
more  copious  and  palatable  supply  of 
food,  better  clothing,  and  better  furniture. 
This  is  no  reason  for  tolerating  abuses, 
or  for  neglecting  any  means  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  our  poorer  country- 
men. But  it  is  a  reason  against  telling 
them,  as  some  of  our  philosophers  are 
constantly  telling  them,  that  they  are  the 
most  wretched  people  who  erer  existed 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  Mr. 
8onthey*8  amusing  doctrine  about  national 
wealth. .  A  state,  says  he,  cannot  be  too 
rich ;  but  a  people  may  be  too  rich.  His 
reason  for  thinking  this  is  extremely 
cnrlons. 

*'  A  peoplA  may  be  too  rich,  becsase  it  la  the 
tpndeocy  of  the  commerdal,  sad  more  etpedally 
of  the  msnufMriorlng  lyetflmf  to  collect  wealth 
cathMrthaatodiinueit.  Wbeie  wealth  ieneoei* 
sariJy  employed  in  any  of  the  epeeolations  of 
tnda,  itiiacieeaeie  in  proportkni  to  its  amount. 
Great  capitaUrti  become  like  pikes  in  a  fieh-pood, 
who  devour  the  weaker  fi«h ;  and  it  iabut  too 
certain,  that  the  poverty  of  one  part  of  the  people 
aeems  to  increaae  in  the  aame  ratio  aathe  riches  of 
another.  There  are  example!  of  this  in  history. 
In  Portogal,  when  the  high  tide  of  wealth 
flowed  in  from  the  conqaeste  in  Africa  and  the 
East,  the  eifeet  of  that  great  influx  was  notmore 
viaibtoin  the  augmnuted  eplendoar  of  the  court, 
and  the  luxozy  of  the  higher  ranks,  than  in  the 
diatteii  of  the  people.*' 

Mr.  Southey's  instance  is  not  a  very 
fortonate  one.  The  wealth  which  did  so 
little  for  the  Portuguese  was  not  the  fruit 
either  of  manufactures  or  of  commerce 
carried  on  by  private  individuala.  It  was 
the  wealth,  not  of  the  people^  but  of  the 
government  and  its  creatures,  of  thoee 
who,  as  Mr.  Southey  thinks,  can  never  be 
too  rich.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Bonthey's 
proposition  is  opposed  to  all  history,  and 
to  the  phenomena  which  surround  us  on 
^reiyiide.  Bngland  is  the  richest  country 
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in  £urope,  the  most  commercial  country, 
and  the  country  in  which  manufactures 
flourish  most.  Bussia  and  Poland  are  the 
poorest  countries  in  Europe.  They  have 
scarcely  any  trade,  and  none  but  the 
rudest  manufactures.  Is  wealth  more 
diffused  in  Bussia  and  Poland  than  in 
England?  There  are  individuals  in 
Bussia  and  Poland  whose  incomes  are 
probably  equal  to  those  of  onr  richest 
countrymen.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  are 
not,  in  those  countries,  as 
many  fortunes  of  eighty 
thousand  a  year  as  here.  But  are  there 
as  many  fortunes  of  two  thousand  a 
year,  or  of  one  thousand  a  year? 
There  are  parishes  in  England  which 
contain  more  people  of  between  five 
hundred  and  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  than  could  be  found  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The 
neat  and  commodious  houses  which  have 
been  built  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  for 
people  of  this  class,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  would  of  themselves  form  a  city 
larger  than  the  capitals  of  some  European 
kingdoms.  And  this  is  the  state  of  society 
in  which  the  great  proprietors  have 
devoured  a  smaller  I 

The  cure  which  Mr.  Southey  thinks 
that  he  has  discovered  is  worthy  of  the 
sagacity  which  he  has  shown  in  detecting 
the  evU.  The  calamities  arising  from  the 
collection  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
capitalists  are  to  be  remedied  by  collect- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  one  great  capita- 
list, who  hat  no  conceivable  motive  to  use 
it  better  than  any  other  capitalist,  the  all- 
devouring  state. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  differing  so 
widely  from  Mr.  Southey  as  to  the  past 
progress  of  society,  we 
shonld^differ  from  him 
also  A  to  its  probable 
destin A  He  thinks,  that  to  all  outward 
appean^ce,  the  country  is  hastening  to 
destruction  ;  but  he  relies  firmly  on  the 
goodness  of  God.  We  do  not  see  either 
the  piety  or  the  rationality  of  thus  con- 
fidently expecting  that  the  Supreme 
Being  will  interfere  to  disturb  the  com- 
mon snooeasion  of  oanses  and  effects. 
We,  toob  rely  on  His  goodness,  on  His 
goodness  as  manifested,  not  in  extra- 
ordinary interpositions,  bat  in  those 
general  laws  which  it  has  pleased  Hun  to 
establish  in  the  physical  and  in  the 
moral  world.  We  rely  on  the  natural 
tsodency  of  the  human  intellect  to  truth, 
and  on  the  natural  tendency  of  society  to 
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improTement.  We  know  no  well*aQthenti* 
cated  inftance  of  a  people  which  haa 
decidedly  retrograded  in  civilization  and 
prosperity,  except  from  the  inflaenoe  of 
yiolent  and  terrible  calamities,  such  as 
those  which  laid  the  Boman  empire  in 
mins,  or  those  which,  abont  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  desolated 
Italy.  We  luiow  of  no  country  which, 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  peace  and 
tolerably  good  govemmeut,  has  been  less 
prosperous  than  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period.  Xbe  political  importance  of  a 
state  may  decline,  as  the  balance  of 
power  is  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of 
new  forces.  Thus  the  influence  of  Holland 
and  of  Spain  is  much  diminished.  But 
are  Holland  and  Spain  poorer  than  for- 
merly?  We  doubt  it.  Other  countries  have 
outrun  them.  But  we  suspect  that  they 
have  been  positively,  though  not  rela- 
tively, advancing.  We  suspect  that 
Holland  is  richer  than  when  she  sent  her 
navies  up  the  Thames,  that  Spain  is 
richer  than  when  a  French  king  was 
brought  captive  to  the  footstool  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

History  is  full  of  the  signs  of  this 
natural  progress  of  society.  We  see  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  annals  of  man- 
kind how  the  industry 
SdSSwS  of  individuals,  struggling 
up  against  wars,  taxes^ 
famines,  conflagrations,  mischievous  pro- 
hibitions, and  more  mischievous  pro- 
tections, creates  faster  than  governments 
can  squander,  and  repairs  whatever 
invaders  can  destroy.  We  see  the 
capiul  of  nations  increasing,  and  all  the 
arte  of  life  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfection,  in  spite  of  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption and  the  wildest  profusion  on  the 
part  of  rulers. 

The  present  moment  is  one  oL  great 
distress.  But  how  small  wUl  jBkt  dis- 
tress appear  when  we  tiiink  Ar  the 
history  of  the  last  forty  yean^a  war, 
compared  with  which  all  other  wars  sink 
into  insignificance ;  taxation,  such  as  the 
most  heavily  taxed  people  of  former 
times  could  not  have  conceived ;  a  debt 
larger  than  all  the  public  debts  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world  added  together ;  the 
food  of  the  people  studiously  rendered 
dear ;  the  currency  imprudently  debased, 
and  imprudently  restored.    Tet  is  the 

^£^^"1790?    We  firmly  believe 

that,  in  spite  of  all  the  mie* 

government  of  her  mlm,  she  has  been 

Almost  constantly  becoming  xioher  aad 


richer.  Now  and  then  there  has  been  a 
stoppage,  now  and  then  a  short  retro- 
gression ;  but  as  to  the  general  tendency 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  single  breaker 
may  recede;  but  the  tide  is  evidently 
coming  in. 

If  we  were  to  prophesy  that  in  the  year 
1980  a  population  of  fifty  millions,  better 
fed,  clad,  and  lodged  than  the  English  of 
our  time,  will  cover  these  islands,  that 
Sussex  and  Huntingdonshire  will  be 
wealthier  than  the  wealthiest  parts  of 
the  West  Biding  of  Torkahire  now  are, 
that  cultivation,  rich  as  that  of  a  flower^ 
garden,  will  be  carried  up  to  the  very 
tops  of  Ben  Nevis  and  Helvellyn,  that 
machinee  constructed  on  principles  yet 
undiscovered,  will  be  in  every  house, 
that  there  will  be  no  highways  but  rail- 
roads, no  travelling  bat  by  steam,  that 
our  debt,  vast  as  it  seems  to  us,  will 
appear  to  our  great-grandchildren  a 
trifling  incumbrance,  which  might  easily 
be  paid  off  in  a  year  or  two,  many  people 
would  think  us  insane.  We  prophesy 
nothing  ;  but  this  we  say  :  If  any  person 
had  told  the  Parliament  which  met  in  per- 
plexity and  terror  after  the  crash  in  1720 
that  in  1880  the  wealth  of  England  would 
surpass  all  their  wildest  dreamS|  that  the 
annual  revenue  would  equal  the  principal 
of  that  debt  which  they  considered  as  an 
intolerable  burden,  that  for  ofie  man  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  then  living  there  would 
be  five  men  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
that  London  would  be  twice  as  large  and 
twice  as  populous,  and  that  neverthelasB 
the  rate  of  mortatity  would  have  dimi- 
nished to  one-half  of  what  it  then  was, 
that  the  post-office  would  bring  more  into 
the  exchequer  than  the  excise  and 
customs  had  brought  in  together  under 
Charles  the  Second,  that  stage-coaches 
would  run  from  London  to  York  in 
twenty-four  hours,  that  men  would  sail 
without  wind,  and  would  be  beginning  to 
ride  without  horses,  our  ancestors  would 
have  given  as  much  credit 
to  the  prediction  as  they  ^S£SS2?* 
gave  to  Gulliver'sTravels. 
Yet  the  prediction  would  have  been 
true ;  and  they  would  have  perceived  that 
it  was  not  altogether  absurd,  if  they  had 
considered  that  the  country  was  then 
raising  every  year  a  sum  which  would 
have  purchased  the  fee-simple  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Plantagenets,  ten  times 
what  supported  the  government  of  Elisa- 
beth, three  times  what,  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  had  been  thought  in- 
tolerably oppressive.    To  almost  all  men 
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the  state  of  things  imder  which  they  have 

been  nsed  to  lire  seems  to  be  the  neces* 

sazy  state  of  things.     We  have  heard 

it  said  that  fire  per  cent,  is  the  natural 

interest  of  money,  that  twelve  is   the 

natural   number  of  a  jury,  that  forty 

shillings  is  the  natural  qaalification  of  a 

county  voter.    Hence  it  is  that,  though 

in  every  age  everybody  knows  that  up 

ta  his  own  time  progres. 

,,J^^2SS.  Biveimprovementhasbeen 

taking  place,  nobody  seems 

to  reckon  on  any  Improvement  during  the 

next  generation.    We  cannot  absolately 

prove  that  those  are  in  error  who  tell  ns 

'that  society  has  reached  a  turning  point, 

that  we  have  seen  our  best  days.    But  so 

said  all  who  came  before  us,  and  with  just 

as  much  apparent  reason.    "  A  million  a 

year  will  beggar  ns,"  said  the  patriots  of 

1640,    '^  Two  millions  a  year  will  grind 

the  country  to  powder,"  was  the  cry  in 

1^0,    *'  Six  millions  a  year,  and  a  debt 

of  fifty  millions  I  *'  exclaimed  Swift ;  ^  the 

high  allies  have  beea  the  ruin  of  us." 

"  A  hundred  and  forty  mUUons  of  debt ! " 

said  Junius ;  "  well  m|ty  we  say  that  we 

owe  Lord  Chatham  more  than  we  shall 

ever  pay,  if  we  owe  him  such  a  load  as 

this."    *'  Two  hundred  and  forty  millions 

of  debt ! "  cried  all  the  statesmen  of  1788 

in    chorus;    "what   abilities,    or   what 

economy  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  can 

save  a  country  so  burdened  ?  "   We  know 


that  if,  since  1783,  no  fresh  debt  had  been 
incurred,  the  increased  resources  of  the 
country  would  have  enabled  us  to  defray 
that  debt  at  which  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke 
stood  aghast,  nay,  to  defray  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  that  with  much  lighter 
taxation  than  what  we  have  actually 
borne.  On  what  principle  is  it  that, 
when  we  «ee  nothing  but  Improvement 
behind  ns,  we  are  to  expect  nothing  but 
deterioration  before  us  ? 

It  is  not  by  the  intermeddling  of  Mr. 
Southey*s  idol,  the  omniscient  and  omni- 
potent State,  but  by  the 
prudence  and  energy  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  people,  that  England 
has.  hitherto  been  curried  forward  in 
civilization;  and  it  is  to  the  same  pru- 
dence and  the  same  energy  that  we  now 
look  with  comfort  and  good  hope.  Oar 
rulers  will  best  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  nation  by  strictly  confining  themr 
selves  to  their  own  legitimate  duties,,  by 
leaving  capital  to  find  its  most  lucrative 
course,  commodities  their  fair  price, 
industry  and  intelligence  their  natural 
reward,  idleness  and  folly  their  natural 
punishment,  by  maintaining  peace,  by 
defending  property,  by  diminishing  the 
price  of  law,  and  by  observing  strict 
economy  in  every  department  of  the 
state.  Iiet  the  Gk>vernment  do  this :  the 
People  will  assuredly  do  the  rest. 


NOTE. 

'  In  tmr  review  of  Dr.  (kmihqr's  OoUoquiM  there  is  (No.  60,  p.  557)  an  enor 'lespeoUng  the 
Northnmberlend  Boniehold  Book.  It  appean  from  that  reoord  that  the  senrants  of  the 
NorthumberUmd  family  had,  oontrary  to  our  ktatement,  bread  i^rith  thrir  meat.  We  Mrere 
led  into  a  mistake  on  thia  aul^eei  bjr  Hume,  who  haa  atraogely  enough  stated  the  oeommptioiii 
of  wheat  in  the  establiahment  at  only  a  twentieth  part  of  what  it  really  waa.  We  think  it 
right  to  mention  thia  inaocuiacv,  though  it  does  not  materially  affect  our  argument. 
Thia  note  appeased  in  the  Bdinburgh  Btviw,  vol.  51. 
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GOUEBY.    Eleventh  Edition.     London :  1830. 

2.  Satan:  a  Poem.     By  Robebt  Montoohebt.     Second  Edition. 
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Thb  wiB6  men  of  antiquity  lOTed  to  con* 
Tey  infltrnetion  under  the  covering  of 
apologue;  and  though  this  practice  is 
generally  thought  childiBh,  we  shall  make 
no  apology  for  adopting  it  on  the  present 
occasion.  A  generation  which  has  bought 
«leTen  editions  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Montgomery  may  well  condescend  to 
Usten  to  a  fable  of  Pilpay. 

A  pious  Brahmin,  it  is  written,  made  a 
TOW  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  sacri- 
fice a  sheep,  and  on  the  appointed 
morning  he  went  forth  to  buy  one.  There 
lived  in  his  neighbourhood  three  rogues 
who  knew  of  his  vow  and  laid  a  scheme 
for  profiting  by  it.  The  first  met  him 
and  said,  "Oh,  Brahmin, 

^«SiV*'  wUt  thou  buy  a  sheep?  I 
have  one  fit  for  sacrifice.*' 
*^  It  18  for  that  very  purpose,*'  said  the 
holy  man,  **  that  I  come  forth  this  day." 
Then  the  impoetor  opened  a  bag.  and 
brought  out  of  it  an  unclean  beast,  an 
ugly  dog,  lame  and  blind.  Thereon  the 
Brahmin  cried  out,  *' Wretch,  who  touchest 
things  impure,  and  utterest  things  untrue, 
callest  thou  that  cur  a  sheep  ?  "  **  Truly/' 
answered  the  other,  "it  is  a  sheep  of  the 
finest  fleece,  and  of  the  sweetest  flesh. 
Oh,  Brahmin,  it  will  be  an  offering  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods."  ^  Friend,"  said 
the  Brahmin,  ''either  thou  or  I  must  be 
bUnd." 

Just  then  one  of  the  accomplices  came 
up.  ''Praised  be  the  gods,"  said  this 
second  rogue,  "that  I  have  been  saved 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  market  for  a 
0heepl  This  is  such  a  sheep  as  I  wanted. 
For  how  much  wilt  thou  sell  it  ?  "  When 
the  Brahmin  heard  this,  his  mind  waved 
to  and  fro,  like  one  swinging  in  the  air 
at  a  holy  festival    "  Sir,"  said  he  to  the 


new  comer,  "  take  heed  what  thou  doet  ; 
this  is  no  sheep,  but  an  unclean  cur." 
"Oh,  Brahmin."  said  the  new  comer, 
"  thou  art  drunk  or  mad ! " 

At  this  time  the  third  confederate  drew 
near.  "  Let  us  ask  this  man,"  said  the 
Brahmin,  "what  the  creature  is,  and  I 

will  stand  by  what  he  shall  

say."  To  this  the  others  ^  ^JS^!"'" 
agreed ;  and  the  Brahmin 
called  out,  "  Oh,  stranger,  what  dost  thou 
call  this  beast?"  "  Surely,  oh.  Brahmin," 
said  the  knave,  "it  is  a  fine  sheep." 
Then  the  Brahmin  said,  "  Surely  the  gods 
have  taken  away  my  senses,"  and  he 
asked  pardon  of  him  who  carried  the  dog, 
and  bought  it  for  a  measure  of  rice  and  a 
pot  of  ghee,  and  offered  it  up  to  the  gods, 
who,  being  wroth  at  this  unclean  sacrifice, 
smote  him  with  a  sore  disease  in  all  his 
joinU. 

Thus,  or  nearly  thus,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  runs  the  story  of  the  Sanscrit 
.&op.  The  moral,  like  the  moral  of 
every  fable  that  is  worth  the  telling,  lies 
on  the  surface.  The  writer  evidently 
means  to  caution  us  against  the  practices 
of  puffers,  a  class  of  people  who  have 
more  than  once  talked  the  public  into  the 
most  absurd  errors,  but  who  surely  never 
played  a  more  curious  or  a  more  difficult 
trick  than  when  they  passed  Mr.  Bobert 
Montgomery  off  upon  the  world  as  a 
great  poet 

In  an  age  in  which  there  are  so  few 
readers  that  a  writer  cannot  subsist  on 
the  sum  arising  from  the  sale  of  his 
works,  no  man  who  has  not  an  independ- 
ent fortune  can  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  unless  he  is  assisted  by  patron- 
age. In  such  an  age,  accordingly,  men 
of  letters  too  often  pass  their  lives  in 
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Wangling  at  the  heels  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful ;  and  all  the  faults  which 
dependence  tends  to  produce,  pass  into 
their  character.  They  become  the  para- 
aites  and  tlayes  of  the  great.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  how  many  of  the 
liighest  and  most  exquisitely  formed  of 
hnman  intellects  hare  been  condemned 
to  the  ignominious  labour  of  disposing 
the  commonplaces  of  adulation  in  new 
-forms  and  brightening  them  into  new 
-splendour.  Horace  inyoking  Augustus 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  language  of 
religious  Teneration,  Statins  flattering  a 

tyrant,  and  the  minion  of 
^•«»^^»  «'a  tyrant,  for  a  morsel  of 

bread,  Ariosto  versifying 
the  whole  genealogy  of  a  niggardly 
patron,  Tasso  extolling  the  heroic 
▼irtues  of  the  wretched  creature  who 
locked  him  up  in  a  mad-house,  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  instances  which  might 
easUy  be  given  of  the  degradation  to 
which  those  must  submit  who,  not  pos- 
sessing a  competent  fortune,  are  resolved 
to  write  when  there  are  scarcely  any 
who  read. 

This  evil  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  tends  to  remove.  As  a  taste  for 
books  becomes  more  and  more  common, 
the  patronage  of  individuals  becomes  less 
and  less  necessary.  In  the  earlier  part 
ol  the  last  century  a  marked  change  took 
place.  The  tone  of  literary  men,  both  In 
this  country  and  in  France,  became 
higher   and   more    independent.     Pox>e 

boasted  that  he  was  the 
^*^32al**^*  "one    poet"     who    had 

**  pleased  by  manly  ways ; " 
lie  derided  the  soft  dedications  with 
which  Halifax  had  been  fed,  asserted  his 
own  superiority  over  the  pensioned 
Boileau,  and  gloried  in  being  not  the 
follower,  but  the  friend,  of  nobles  and 
princes.  The  explanation  of  all  this  is 
very  simple.  Pope  was  the  fint  English- 
man who,  by  the  mere  sale  of  his  writings, 
realised  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  live 
in  comfort  and  in  perfect  independence. 
Johnson  extols  him  for  the  magnanimity 
which  he  showed  in  inscribing  his  Iliad 
not  to  a  minister  or  a  peer,  but  to  Con- 
greve.  In  our  time  this  would  scarcely 
be  a  subject  for  praise.  Nobody  is  as- 
tonished when  Mr.  Moore  pays  a  compli- 
ment of  this  kind  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or 
Sir  Walter  Soott  to  Mr.  Moore.  The 
idea  of  either  of  those  gentlemen  looking 
ont  for  some  lord  who  would  be  likely  to 
^T«  him  a  few  guineas  in  return  for  a 
foliome  dedication  seems  laoghably  in- 


congruous. Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
Dry  den  or  Otway  would  have  done ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  blame  them  for  it. 
Otway  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with 
a  piece  of  bread  which  he  devoured  in 
the  rage  of  hunger;  and,  whether  this 
story  be  true  or  false,  he  was  beyond  all 
question  miserably  poor.  Dryden,  at 
near  seventy,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
literary  men  of  England,  without  equal 
or  second,  received  three  hundred  pounds 
for  his  Fables,  a  collection  of  ten  thou- 
sand verses,  and  of  such  verses  as  no 
man  then  living,  except  himself,  could 
have  produced.  Pope,  at  thirty,  had 
laid  up  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds,  the  fruits  of  his  poetry.  It  was 
not,  we  suspect,  because  he  had  a  higher 
spirit  or  a  more  scrupulous  conscience 
than  his  predecessors,  but  because  he  had 
a  larger  income,  that  he  kept  up  the 
dignity  of  the  literary  character  so  much 
better  than  they  had  done. 

From  the  time  of  Pope  to  the  present 
day  the  readers  have  been  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
the  writers,  consequently,  more  and  more 
independent.  It  is  assuredly  a  great  evil 
that  men,  fitted  by  theur  talents  and 
acquirements  to  enlighten  and  charm  the 
world,  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  flatteriag  wicked  and  foolish  patrons 
in  return  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  But, 
though  we  heartily  rejoice  that  this  evil 
is  removed,  we  cannot  but  see  with  con- 
cern that  another  evil  has  succeeded  to 
it.  The  public  is  now  the  patron,  and  a 
most  liberal  patron.  All  that  the  rich 
and  powerful  bestowed  on  authors  from 
the  time  of  Msecenas  to  that  of  Uarley 
would  not,  we  apprehend, 
make  up  a  snm  equal  to  "^^Sg*^ 
that  which  has  been  paid 
by  English  booksellers  to  authors  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Men  of  letters 
have  accordingly  ceased  to  court  in- 
dividuals, and  have  begun  to  court  the 
public.  They  formerly  used  flattery. 
They  now  use  pufllng. 

Whether  the  old  or  the  new  vice  be 
the  worse,  whether  those  who  formerly 
lavished  insincere  praise  on  others,  or 
those  who  now  contrive  by  every  art  of 
^RgA<7  ^<l  bribery  to  stun  the  public 
with  praises  of  themselves,  disgrace  their 
vocation  the  more  deeply,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  «kcide.  But  of  this  we  are 
sure,  that  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  new  trickery.  The  puffing 
of  books  is  now  so  shamefully  and  so 
successfully  carried  on  that  it  U  the 
II 
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daty  of  all  ni-bo  are  anxious  for  the 
purity  of  the  natiooal  taate,  or  for  the 
honour  of  the  literary  character,  to  join 
in  discountenancing  the  practice.  All 
the  pens  that  ever  were  employed  in 
magnifying  Biah's  lucky  office,  Bomanis's 
fleecy  hosiery,  Packwood's  razor  strops, 
and  Bowland's  Kalydor,  all  the  placard- 
bearers  of  Dr.  Eady,  all  the  wall-chalkers 
of  Day  and  Martin,  seem  to  have  taken 
service  with  the  poets  and  novelists  of 
this  generation.  Devices,  which  in  the 
lowest  trades  are  considered  as  disreput- 
able, are  adopted  without  scruple,  and 
improved,  upon  with  a 
^diSw^*  aeapicable  ingenuity,  by 
people  engaged  in  a  pur- 
suit which  never  was  and  never  will  be 
considered  as  a  mere  trade  by  any  man 
of  honour  and  virtue.  A  butcher  of  the 
higher  class  disdains  to  ticket  his  meat. 
A  mercer  of  the  higher  chus  would  be 
ashamed  to  hang  up  papers  in  his  window 
inviting  the  passers-by  to  look  at  the 
stock  of  a  bankrupt,  all  of  the  first 
quality,  and  going  for  half  the  value. 
We  expect  some  reserve,  some  decent 
pride,  in  our  hatter  and  our  boot-maker. 
But  no  artifice  by  which  notoriety  can 
be  obtained  is  thought  too  abject  for  a 
man  of  letters. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  over  the  history 
qI  most  ol  the  publications  which  have 
had  a  run  during  the  last 
p^Su^UoSL  ^«^  years.  The  pub- 
lisher is  often  the  pub- 
lisher of  some  periodical  work.  In  this 
periodical  work  the  first  flourish  of 
trumpets  is  sounded.  The  peal  is  then 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  all  the  other 
periodical  works  over  which  the  pub- 
lisher, or  the  author,  or  the  author's 
coterie,  may  have  any  influence.  The 
newspapers  are  for  a  fortnight  filled  with 
puffs  of  all  the  various  kinds  which 
Sheridan  recounted,  direct,  obHque,  and 
oollusive.  Sometimes  the  praise  is  laid 
on  thick  for  simple-minded  people. 
.  «  Pathetic,"  «  sublime,"  "  splendid," 
"graceful,"  "brilliant  wit."  "exquisite 
humour/'  and  other  phrases  equally  flat- 
tering, fall  in  a  shower  as  thick  and  as 
sweet  as  the  sugar-plums  at  a  Boman 
carnival.  Sometimes  greater  art  is  used. 
A  sinecure  has  been  offered  to  the  writer 
if  he  would  suppress  his  work,  or  if  he 
would  even  soften  dovvn  a  few  of  his 
incomparable  portraits.  A  distinguished 
military  and  political  character  has 
challenged  the  inimitable  satirist  of  the 
Tices  of  the  great ;  and  the  puffer  is  glad 


to  learn  that  the  parties  have  been  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.  Sometimes  it  is 
thought  expedient  that  the  puffer  should 
put  on  a  grave  face,  and  utter  his  pane- 
gyric in  the  form  of  admonition.  "  Such 
attacks  on  private  character  cannot  be 
too  much  condemned.  Even  the  exuber- 
ant wit  of  our  author,  and  the  irresistible 
power  of  his  withering  sarcasm,  are  no 
excuses  for  that  utter  disregard  which 
he  manifests  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
We  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  writer  of 
such  transcendent  talents,  a  writer  who 
is  evidently  no  stranger  to  the  kindly 
charities  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature, 
should  show  so  little  tenderness  to  the 
foibles  of  noble  and  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, with  whom  it  is  clear,  from  every 
page  of  his  work,  that  he  must  have 
been  constantly  mingling  in  society.'^ 
These  are  but  tame  and  feeble  imitations 
of  the  paragraphs  with  which  the  daily 
papers  are  filled  whenever  an  attorney's 
derk  or  an  apothecary's  assistant  under- 
takes to  tell  the  public  in  bad  English 
and  worse  French,  how  people  tie  their 
neckcloths  and  eat  their  dinners  in  Gros- 
venor  Square.  The  editors  of  the  higher 
and  more  respectable  newspapers  usually 
prefix  the  words  "  Advertisement,"  or 
"  From  a  Correspondent,"  to  such  para- 
graphs. But  this  makes  little  difference. 
The  panegyric  is  extracted,  and  the 
significant  heading  omitted.  The  fulsome 
eulogy  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
covers  of  all  the  Reviews  and  Magazines, 
with  Timet  or  Globe  affixed,  though  the 
editors  of  the  Timet  and  the  Globe  have 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  with  Mr. 
Goss's  way  of  making  old  rakes  yonn^ 
again. 

That  people  who  live  by  personal 
slander  should  practise  these  arts  is  not 
surprising.  Those  who  stoop  to  write 
calumnious  books  may 
well  stoop  to  puff  them  j  ContemjttWe 
and  that  the  basest  of  all 
trades  should  be  carried  on  in  the  basest 
of  all  manners  is  quite  proper  and  as  it 
should  be.  But  how  any  man  who  has 
the  least  self-respect,  the  least  regard  for 
his  own  personal  dignity,  can  condescend 
to  persecute  the  publip  with  this  Bag- 
fair  importunity,  we  do  not  understand. 
Extreme  poverty  may,  indeed,  in  some 
degreei  be  an  excuse  for  employing  these 
shifts,  as  it  may  be  an  excuse  for  steal- 
ing a  leg  of  mutton.  But  we  really 
think  that  a  man  of  spirit  and  delicacy 
would  quite  as  soon  satisfy  his  wanta  in 
the  one  way  as  in  the  other. 
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It  iff  no  excuse  for  an  author  that  the 
praises  of  journalists  are  procured  by  the 
money  or  influence  of  his  publishers,  and 
not  by  his  own.  It  is  bis  business  to 
take  such  precautions  as  may  prevent 
others  from  doing  what  must  degrade 
him.  It  is  for  his  honour  aa  a  gentle- 
man, and,  if  he  is  really  a  man  of  talents, 
it  will  eventually  be  for  his  honour  and 
interest  as  a  writer,  that  his  works  should 

come  before    the  public 
^^mMltfc'^  recommended     by    their 

own  merits  alone,  and 
should  be  discussed  with  perfect  freedom. 
If  his  objects  be  really  such  as  he  may 
own  without  shame,  he  will  find  that  they 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  better  attained 
by  suffering  the  voice  of  criticism  to  be 
fairly  heard.  At  present  we  too  often 
see  a  writer  attempting  to  obtain  literary 
fame  as  Shakspeare's  usurper  obtains 
sovereignty.  The  publisher  plays  Buck- 
ingham to  the  author's  Bichard.  Some 
few  creatures  of  the  conspiracy  are  dexter- 
ously disposed  here  and  there  in  the 
crowd.  It  is  the  business  of  these  hire- 
lings to  throw  up  their  caps,  and  dap 
their  hands,  and  utter  their  vivoM,  The 
rabble  at  first  stare  and  wonder,  and  at 
last  join  in  shouting  for  shouting's  sake ; 
and  thus  a  crown  is  placed  on  a  head 
which  has  no  right  to  it,  by  the  huzzas 
of  a  few  servile  dependents. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
reading  public  is  very  materially  influ- 
enced even  by  the  unsupported  assertions 
of  those  who  assume  a  right  to  criticize. 
Nor  is  the  public  altogether  to  blame  on 
this  account.  Most  even  of  those  who 
have  really  a  great  enjoyment  in  reading 
are  in  the  same  state,  with  respect  to  a 
book,  in  which  a  man  who  has  never 
giren  particular  attention  to  the  art  of 
painting  is  with  respect  to  a  picture. 
Every  man  who  has  the  least  sensibility 
or  imagination  derives  a  certain  pleasure 
from  pictures.  Yet  a  man  of  the  highest 
and  finest  intellect  might,  unless  he  had 
formed  his  taste  by  contemplating  the 
best  pictures,  be  easily  persuaded  by  a 
knot  of  connoisseurs  that  the  worst  daub 
in  Somerset  House  was  a  miracle  of  art 
If  he  deserves  to  be  laughed  at,  it  is  not 
for  his  ignorance  of  pictures,  but  for  his 
ignorance  of  men.    He  knows  that  there 

is  a  delicacy  of  taste  in 
^^.       painting  which  he  does 

not  possess,  that  he  can- 
not discriminate  hands,  as  practised 
judges  can,  that  he  is  not  familiar  with 
the  finest  models,  that  be  baa  never 


looked  at  them  with  close,  attention,  and 
that,  when  the  general  effect  of  a  piece 
has  pleased  him  or  displeased  him,  he  has 
never  troubled  himself  to  ascertain  why. 
When,  therefore,  people,  whom  he  thinks 
more  competent  to  judge  than  himself, 
and  of  whose  sincerity  he  entertains  no 
•doubt,  assure  him  that  a  particular  work 
is  exquisitely  beautiful,  he  takes  It  for 
granted  that  they  must  be  in  the  right. 
He  returns  to  the  examination,  resolves 
to  find  or  imagine  beauties ;  and,  if  he 
can  work  himself  up  into  something  like 
admiration,  he  exidts  in  his  own  pro- 
ficiency. 

Just  such  is  the  manner  in  which  nine 
readers  out  of  ten  judge  of  a  book.    They 
are  ashamed  to  dislike  what  men  who 
speak  as  having  authority  declare  to  be 
good.    At  present,  however  contemptible 
a  poem  or  a  novel  may  be,  there  is  not 
the  least  di£S.cnlty  in  procuring  favour- 
able notices  of  it  &om  all  sorts  of  publica- 
tions, daily,  weekly,  and   monthly.    In 
the  meantime,  little  or  nothing  is  said 
on  the  other  side.    The  author  and  the 
publisher  are  interested  in  crying  up  the 
book.    Kobody  has  any  very  strong  in- 
terest in  crying  it   down.    Those  who 
are  best  fitted  to  guide  the  public  opinion 
think  it  beneath  them  to  expose  mere 
nonsense,  and    comfort   themselves  by 
reflecting  that  such  popularity  cannot 
last.    This  contemptuous  lenity  has  been 
carried  too  far.    It  is  perfectly  true  that 
reputations  which  have  been  forced  into 
an  unnatural  bloom  fade  abnoet  aa  soon 
•a  they  have  expanded;  nor  have  we 
any  apprehensions  that  puffing  will  ever 
raise  any   scribbler   to  the   rank  of  a 
classic.    It  is  indeed  amusing  to  turn 
over  some  late  volumes   of  periodical 
works,  and  to  see  how  many  immortal 
productions  have,  within 
a     few     months,     been      Transient 
gathered  to  the  Poems  of      ^p^Xgf 
Blackmore  and  the  novels 
of  Krs.  Behn;   how   many  **  profound 
views  of  human  nature,"  and  ^  exquisite 
delineations    of    fashionable    manners," 
and  *' vernal,  and  sunny,  and  refreshing 
thoufi^ts,"  and  "high  imaginings,"  and 
"young  breathings,"  and  "embodyings,** 
and    "  pinings,"   and   "  minglings  wiUi 
the  beauty  of  the  universe,"  and  *^  har- 
monies  which  dissolve   the  soul  in  a 
passionate  sense  of  loveliness  and  divi- 
nity," the  world  has  contrived  to  forget- 
The  names  of  the  books  and  of  the  writers 
are  buried  in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as  the 
of    the   buUder    of   Stonehenge. 
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Some  of  the  well  pn£Eed  fashionable 
novels  of  the  last  hold  the  pastry  of  the 
present  year ;  and  others,  which  are  now 
extolled  in  language  almost  too  high- 
flown  for  the  merits  of  Don  Quixote,  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  line  the  trunks  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one.  But, 
though  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
puffing  will  ever  confer  permanent  re- 
putation on  the  undeserving,  we  still 
<  think  its  influence  most  pernicious.  Men 
of  real  merit  will,  if  they  persevere, 
at  last  reach  the  station  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  intruders  will  be  ejected 
with  contempt  and  derision.  But  it  is 
no  small  evil  that  the  avenues  to  fame 
should  be  blocked  up  by  a  swarm  of 
noisy,  pushing,  elbowing  pretenders,  who, 
though  they  will  not  ultimately  be  able 
to  make  good  their  own  entrance,  hinder, 
in  the .  meantime,  those  who  have  a  right 
to  enter.  All  who  will  not  disgrace 
themselves  by  joining  in  the  unseemly 
scuffle  must  expect  to  be  at  first  hustled 
«nd  shouldered  back.  Some  men  of 
talents,  accordingly,  turn  away  in  de- 
jection from  pursuits  in  which  success 
appears  to  bear  no  proportion  to  desert. 
Others  employ  in  self-defence  the  means 
by  which  competitors,  far  inferior  to 
themselves,  appear  for  a  time  to  obtain 
a  decided  advantage.  There  are  few  who 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own 
powers  and  sufficient  elevation  of  mind 
to  wait  with  secure  and  contemptuous 
patience,  while  dunce  after  dunce  presses 
before  them.  Those  who  will  not  stoop 
to  the  baseness  of  the  modem  faahioa 
axe  too  often  discouraged.  Those  who 
do  stoop  to  it  are  always  degraded. 

We  have  of  late  observed  with  great 
pleasure  some  symptoms  which  lead  us 
to  hope  that  respectable  literary  men  of 
all  parties  are  beginning  to  be  impatient 

of  this  insufferable  nui- 
*^^i^»   sance.     And  we  pnrpoae 

to  do  what  in  us  lies  for 
the  abating  of  it  We  do  not  think  that 
we  can  more  usefully  assist  in  this  good 
work  than  by  showing  our  honest  country- 
men what  that  sort  of  poetry  is  which 
puffing  can  drive  through  eleven  editions, 
and  how  easily  any  bellman  might,  if  a 
bellman  would  stoop  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  meanness,  become  "a  master 
spirit  of  the  age."  We  have  no  enmity 
to  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery.  We  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him,  except 
what  we  have  learned  from  his  books, 
and  from  the  portrait  prefixed  to  one  of 
thenii  in  which  he  appears  to  be  doing 


his  very  best  to  look  like  a  man  of  genius 
and  sensibility,  though  with  less  success 
than  his  strenuous  exertions  deserve.  We 
select  him,  because  his  works  have  re- 
ceived more  enthusiastic  praise,  and  have 
deserved  more  unmixed  contempt,  than 
any  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, have  appeared  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  His  writing  bears 
the  same  relation  to  poetry  which  a 
Turkey  carpet  bears  to  a  picture.  There 
are  colours  in  the  Turkey  carpet  out  of 
which  a  picture  might  be  made.  There 
are  words  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  verses 
which,  when  disposed  in  certain  orders 
and  combinations,  have  made,  and  will 
again  make,  good  poetry.  But,  as  they 
now  stand,  they  seem  to  be  put  together 
on  principle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
no  image  of  anything  *^in  the  heavens 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth." 

The  poem  on  the  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity  commences  with  a  description  of 
the  creation,  in  which  we 

can  find  only  one  thought     ^'^^  2™^; 

, .  ,    ,        T«     »      M.  presence  or 

which  has  the  least  pre-     the  Deity. 

tension  to  ingenuity,  and 

that  one  thought  is  stolen  from  Dryden, 

and  marred  in  the  stealing,— 

«  Last,  Boftly  beautiful,  u  mUAio's  dose, 
Angello  woman  into  being  rose." 

The  all-pervading  influence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  th^  described  in  a  few 
tolerable  lines  borrowed  from  Pope,  and 
a  great  many  intolerable  lines  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Montgomery's  own.  The  follow- 
ing may  stand  as  a  specimen, — 
"But  who  oonld  trace  Thine  unieatxieted 


Though  Fancy  folIow*d  with  immoitol  force  ? 
There's  not  a  bloeeom  fondled  by  the  breeze, 
There's  not  a  fruit  that  beaatiDee  Uie  trees^ 
There's  not  a  particle  in  the  sea  or  air, 
Bat  nature  owns  thy  plastic  influence  there  ! 
With  feaifnl  gase,  still  be  it  mine  to  see 
How  aU  is  flU'd  and  TiTified  by  Thee ; 
Upon  thy  mirror,  earth's  miO<"tio  view. 
To  paint  Thy  Presence^  and  to  feel  it  too." 

The  last  two  lines  contain  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery's 
Turkey-carpet  style  of  writing.  The 
majestic  view  of  earth  is  the  mirror  of 
God's  presence ;  and  on  this  mirror  Mr. 
Bobert  Montgomery  paints  God's  pre- 
sence. The  use  of  a  mirror,  we  submit^ 
is  not  to  be  painted  upon. 

A  few  more  lines,  as  bad  as  those  which 
we  have  quoted,  bring  us  to  one  of  the 
most  amusing  instances  of  literary  pilfer- 
ing which  we  remember.    It  might  be  of 
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nee  to  plagiarists  to  know,  as  a  general 
role,  that  what  they  steal  is,  to  employ 
^j^^^^j^  a  phrase  common  in  ad- 
▼ertisements,  of  no  nse  to 
any  bnt  the  right  owner.  We  never  fell 
in,  however,  with  any  plunderer  who  so 
little  understood  how  to  torn  his  booty 
to  good  account  as  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  passage  which  every* 
body  knows  by  heart,  has  said,  addressing 
the  sea,— 
"  lime  writea  no  wrinkle  on  thioa  axon  brow." 

Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  very  coolly  ap- 
propriates  the  image,  and  reproduces  the 
stolen  goods  in  the  following  form, — 

"  And  thou,  vast  Ocean,  on  whose  awfol  faoe 
Time's  iron  feet  can  print  no  roin-traoe.'' 

So  may  such  ill-got  gains  ever  prosper ! 

The  effect  which  the  Ocean  produces 
on  Atheists  is  then  described  in  the 
following  lofty  lines^— 

"  Oh  1  never  did  thedark-eool'd  Atbkist  stand, 
Aiul  watch  the  breaken  boiling  on  the  strand, 
And,  while  Creation  stagger'd  at  his  nod. 
Mock  the  dread  presence  of  the  mighty  God  t 
We  bear  Him  in  the  wind-heaved  ocean's  roar, 
Hturling  h<tr  hillowj  crags  upon  tbe  alion ; 
We  bear  Bim  in  the  riot  of  the  blast, 
And  shake,  while  rash  th«  raving  whirlwinds 
pastr 

If  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  genius 
were  not  far  too  free  and  aspiring  to  be 
shackled  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  we 
should  suppose  that  it  is  at  the  nod  of 
the  Atheist  that  creation  shudders,  and 
that  it  is  this  same  dark-souled  Ath«st 
who  hurls  billowy  crags  upon  the  shore. 

A  few  more  lines  bring  us  to  another 
instance  of  unprofitable  theft.  Blr  Walter 
Scott  has  these  lines  in  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,— 

"  The  dew  that  on  the  violet  Ues, 
Mocks  the  dark  lostre  of  thine  qrea^* 

This  is  pretty  taken  separately,  and,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  the  good  things 
of  good  writers,  much  prettier  in  its 
place  than  can  even  be  conceived  by  those 
who  see  it  only  detached  from  the  con- 
text.   Kow  for  Mr.  Montgomery,— 

"And  the  bright  dew.bead  on  the  bramble 

lies, 
Like  liquid  rapture  upon  beauty's  tjm." 

The  comparison  of  a  violet,  bright  with 
the  dew,  to  a  woman's  eyes  is  as  perfect 
as  a  comparison  can  be. 
"'s^Jtt.**'     S^f    Walter's    lines    are 
part  of  a  song  addressed 
to  a  woman,  and  the  comparison  is  there- 
fore   peculiarly    natural  and    graceful. 


Dew  on  a  bramble  is  no  more  like  a 
woman's  eyes,  than  dew  anywhere  else. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  Eastern  tale  of 
which  the  fate  of  plagiarists  often  reminds 
us.  The  slave  of  a  magician  saw  his 
master  wave  his  wand,  aud  heard  him 
give  orders  to  the  spirits  who  arose  at  the 
summons.  He  accordingly  stole  the 
wand,  and  waved  it  himself  in  the  air ; 
but  he  had  not  observed  that  his  master 
used  the  left  hand  for  that  purpose. 
The  spirit  thus  irregularly  summoned 
tore  the  thief  to  pieces  instead  of  obeying 
his  orders.  There  are  very  few  who  can 
safely  venture  to  conjure  with  the  rod  of 
Sir  Walter ;  and  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery 
is  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  one  of  his  most  pleas- 
ing pieces,  has  this  line, — 
*'  The  sentinel  stan  set  their  watoh  hi  the  sky." 

The  thought  is  good,  and  has  a  very 
striking  propriety  where  Mr.  Campbell 
has  placed  it,  in  the  mouth  of  a  soldier 
telling  his  dream.    But,  though  Shaks- 
I>eare  assures  us  that  "  every  true  man's 
apparel  fits  your  thief,"  it  is  by   no 
means  the  case,  as  we  have 
ahready  seen,  that  every     .^Slhide. 
true  poet's  similitude  fits 
your   plagiarist.    Let   us  see   how  Mr. 
Bobert  Montgomery  uses  the  image, — 

**  Ta  quenchless  stars  1  so  eloquently  hrighi. 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night, 
While  half  the  world  is  l&pp'd  in  downy 

dreams, 
And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight 

beAis, 
How  sweet  to  gase  upon  your  placid  eyes, 
In  lambent  beaaty  looking  from  the  skies." 

Certainly  the  ideas  of  eloquence,  of 
untroubled  repose,  of  placid  eyes,  of  the 
lambent  beanty  on  which  it  is  sweet  to 
gase,  harmonize  admirably  with  the  idea 
of  a  sentry. 

We  would  not  be  understood,  however, 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery 
cannot  make  similitudes  for  himself.  A 
very  few  lines  farther  on,  we  find  one 
which  has  every  mark  of  originality  and 
on  which,  we  will  be  bound,  none  of  the 
poets  whom  he  has  plundered  will  ever 
think  of  making  reprisals, — 

"  The  soul,  aspiring,  pants  its  source  to  moun 
As  streams  meander  lerel  with  their  fount." 

We  take  this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
worst   similitude   in    the 
world.    In  the  first  place,  JJ^SSgJ. 
no  stream  meanders,  or  can 
possibly  meander,  level  with  its  fount. 
In  the  next  place,  if  streams  did  meander 
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kTd  with  their  founts,  no  two  motions 
can  be  less  like  each  other  than  that 
of  meandering  level  and  that  of  mounting 
upwards. 

We  haye  then  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Deity,  couched  in  tenns  which,  in  any 
writer  who  dealt  in  meanings,  we  should 
call  profane,  but  to  which  we  suppose 
Vr.  Bobert  Montgomery  attaches  no  idea 
whatever, 

"TeBt  panae  and  thisk,  within  one  fleeting 
hour. 
How  Taat  a  nnlvene  obeys  Thy  power ; 
llnaeen,  bat  felt,  Thine  interfased  control 
WoKks  in  each  atom,  and  pervades  the  whole ; 
Bzpands  (he  bloawm,  and  ereoto  the  tree, 
Condncte  each  vapour,  and  cotnmande  each 


t  in  each  ray,  bids  whirlwinde  be  on- 
forl'd, 
Unrolfl  the  thonder,  and  upheaves  a  world  I " 

No  ileld-preacher  surely  ever  carried 
Us  irreverent  familiarity  so  far  as  to  bid 
the  Supreme  Being  stop  and  meditate 
on  the  importance  of  the 
'  ^'  interests  which  are  under 
His  care.  The  grotesque 
indecency  of  such  an  address  throws  into 
■hade  the  subordinate  absurdities  of  the 
passage,  the  unfurling  of  whirlwinds,  the 
anroUing  of  thunder,  and  the  upheaving 
«f  worlds. 

Then  comes  a  curious  specimen  of  our 
poet's  English,— 

**  Tet  not  aloue  created  realms  engage 
Thy  fanltleM  wisdom,  grand,  primeval  sagel 
fat  all  the  thronging  woes  to  lift  allMd, 
Thy  merqy  tempers,  and  Thy  carea  provide." 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
word  *'For  "  means  here.  If  it  is  a  pre- 
position, it  makes  nonsense  of  the  words, 
•*Thy  mercy  tempers."  If  it  is  an  ad- 
verb, it  makes  nonsense  of  the  words, 
•*  Thy  cares  provide." 

These  beauties  we  have  taken,  almost 
at  random,  from  the  first  part  of  the 
poem.  The  second  part  is  a  series  of 
•deaeripticms  of  various  events,  a  battle,  a 

murder,  an   execution,  a 
^*ffikf  **^  marriage,  a  funeral,  and  so 

forth.  Mr.  Bobert  Mont- 
gomery terminates  each  of  these  descrip- 
tions by  assuring  us  that  the  Deity  was 
present  at  the  battle,  murder,  execution, 
marriage,  or  funeral  in  question.  And 
this  preposition,  which  might  be  safely 
predicated  of  every  event  that  ever  hap- 
pened or  ever  will  happen,  forms  the 
•nly  link  which  connects  these  descrip- 
tions with  the  subject  or  with  each 
other. 


How  the  descriptions  are  executed  our 
readers  are  probably  by  this  time  able  to 
conjecture.  The  battle  is  made  up  of  the 
battles  of  all  ages  and  nations  :  "  red- 
mouthed  cannons,  uproaring  to  the  clouds," 
and  ''  hands  grasping  firm  the  glittering 
shield.''  The  only  military  operations  of 
which  this  part  of  the  poem  reminds  us, 
are  those  which  reduced  the  Abbey  of 
Quedlinburgh  to  submission,  tiie  Templar 
with  his  cross,  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian grenadiers  in  full 
uniform,  and  Curtins  and  oiSattSs 
Dentatus  with  their  bat- 
tering-ram. We  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
noticed the  slain  war-horse,  who  will  no 
more 

"  Boll  his  red  eye,  and  raUy  for  the  fight ; " 

or  the  slain  warrior  who,  while,  "lying 
on  his   bleeding   breast,"   contrives   to 
"  stare  ghastly  and  grimly  on  the  skies." 
As  to  this  last  exploit,  we  can  only  say, 
as  Dante  did  on  a  similar  occasion, — 
"  Forse  per  forsa  gia  di'  parlatia 
81  stravolae  cosi  alcon  del  tutto : 
Ms  io  nol  vidl,  n&  credo  che  six" 

The  tempest  is  thus  described^— 
"  Bat  Io  I  around  the  marsh'Uiag  oloada  unite, 
like  thkk  battalions  halting  for  the  Agfa ; 
The  san  sinks  back,  the  tempest-spirits  sweep 
Fierce  through  the  air,  and  flatter  on  the 

deep.     ^ 
Till  from  their  caverns  rush  tbe  maniac  blasts. 
Tear  the  loose  sails,  and  split  the  creaking 

masts, 
And  the  lash'd  billows,  rolling  in  a  train, 
Bear  their  white  heads,  and  race  along  the 

mainl" 

What,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  operations 
which  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  so  accu- 
rately distinguishes  from  each  other,  the 
fierce  sweeping  of  the  tempest-spirits 
through  the  air,  and  the  rushing  of  the 
maniac  blasts  from  their  caverns  ?  And 
why  does  the  former  operation  end  ex- 
actly when  the  latter  commences  ?  . 

We  cannot  stop  over  each  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Montgomery's  descriptions.  We  have  a 
shipwrecked  sailor,  who  *•  visions  a  view- 
less temple  in  the  air  ; "  a  murderer  who 
stands  on  a  heath,  **  with  ashy  lips,  in 
cold  convulsion  spread  ; "  a  pious  man,  to 
whom,  as  he  lies  in  bed  at  night, — 

"  The  panorama  of  past  life  appears. 
Warms  his  pure  mind,   and  melts  it  into 
tears;" 

a  traveller,  who  loses  his  way,  owing  to 
the  thickness  of  the  '^cloud-battalion,*' 
and  the  want  of  ^  heaven  lamps,  to  beam 
their  holy   light."     We  have  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  a  convicted  felon,  stolen  from 
that  incomparable  passage  in  CrabWs 
Deseilptioiuu  Borongh,  which  haa  made 
many  a  rongh  and  cjnl* 
cal  reader  cry  like  a  child.  We  can, 
howerer,  conscientionslj  declare  that 
pcosons  of  the  most  excitable  senBibilitj 
may  safely  venture  upon  Mr.  Bobert 
Montgomery's  version.  Then  we  have 
the  *'poor,  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac 
boy,"  who 

"  Rolls  hia  vacant  ere 
To  great  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  Bky." 

What  are  the  glowing  fancies  of  the 
sky?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
two  lines  which  almost  immediately 
follow  ? 

"  A  aouUeis  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woodU, 
He  loree  to  oommane  with  the  fields  and 
floodB." 

How  can  a  soulless  thing  be  a  spirit? 
Then  comes  a  panegyric  on  the  Sunday. 
A  baptism  follows ;  after  that  a  marriage : 
and  we  then  proceed,  in  due  course,  to  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

Often  as  Death  has  been  personified, 
Mr.  Montgomery  haa  found  something 
new  to  say  about  him. 

"  O  Death !  thoa  dreadleti  vantiaisher  of  earth. 
The  elements  shrank  blasted  at  thy  birth  1 
Caieeriog  round  the  world  like  tempest  wind, 
XaiiTTs  befora,  and  victims  strew'J  behind ; 
Ages  on  ages  cannot  grapple  thee, 
Dragging  the  world  into  eternity  I " 

If  there  be  any  one  line  In  this  passage 
about  which  we  are  more  in  the  dark  than 
about  the  rest,  it  is  the  fourth.     What 

the  difference  may  be  be* 
^]SS2^^  tween  the  victims  and  the 

martyrs,  and  why  the  mar- 
tyiB  are  to  lie  before  Death,  and  the 
victims  behind  him,  are  to  us  great 
mysteries. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  part,  of 
whidi  we  may  say  with  honest  Cassio, 
*^  Why,  this  is  a  more  excellent  song  than 
the  other."  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  is 
very  severe  on  the  infidelsi  and  undertakes 
to  prove,  that,  as  he  elegantly  expresses 
itr- 

"  One  great  enchanter  helm'd  the  harmonious 
whole." 

What  an  enchanter  has  to  do  with  helm* 
ing,  or  what  a  helm  has  to  do  with  har- 
mony, he  does  not  explain.  He  proceeds 
with  his  argument  thus,^ 


'*  And  dare  men  dream  that  dismal  Chance  has 

framed 
All  that  the  eye  perceives,  or  tongue  has 

named; 
The  spaoious  world,  and  all  its  wonden^  bom 
Designless,  self -created,  and  forlorn ; 
Like  to  the  flashing  bubbles  on  a  stream, 
Fire  fh>m  the  cloud,  or  phantom  in  a  dream?'* 

We  should  be  sorry  to  stake  our  faith  in 
a  higher  Power  on  Mr.  Bobert  Mont- 
gomery's log^c.  He  informs  us  that 
lightning  is  designless  and 
self-created.  If  he  thinks  ^"^^J«;^* 
80  we  cannot  conceive  why 
he  may  not  believe  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  designless  and  self-created.  A 
few  lines  before,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
Deity  who  bids  *'  thunder  rattle  from  the 
skyey  deep."  His  theory  is  therefore 
this,  that  Grod  made  the  thunder,  but  that 
the  lightning  made  itself. 

But  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery's  meta- 
physics are  not  at  present  our  game.  He 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  fearful  effects 
of  Atheism. 

"  Then,  blood-etaln'd  Moider,  bare  tby  hideous 

arm, 
And  thou.  Rebellion,  welter  in  thy  storm : 
Awake,  ye  spirits  of  avenging  otime ; 
Bunt  from  your  bonds,  and  battle  with  the 

Ume  1 " 

Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  is  fond  of 
personification,  and  belongs,  we  need  not 
say,  to  that  school  of  poets  who  hold  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  a  personifi- 
cation in  poetry  than  to  begin  a  word 
with  a  capital  letter.  Murder  may,  with- 
out impropriety,  bare  her  arms  as  she  did 
long  ago  in  Mr.  Oampbell's  Pleasures  of 
Hope.  But  what  possible 
motive  BebeUion  can  have  "^£Suion!* 
for  weltering  in  her  storm, 
what  avenging  crime  may  be,  who  its 
spirits  may  be,  why  they  should  burst 
from  their  b<mds,  what  their  bonds  may 
be,  why  they  should  battle  with  the  time, 
what  the  time  may  be,  and  what  a  battle 
between  the  time  and  tlie  spirits  of  avengp- 
ing  crime  would  resemble,  we  must 
confess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand. 

"  And  here  let  Memoiy  torn  her  tearful  glance 
On  the  dark  homae  of  tomaltaoui  France, 
When  blood  and  blasphemy  defiled  her  land,^ 
And  fierce  RebeUion  shook  her  savage  hand.'' 

Whether  Bebellion  shakes  her  own  hand, 
shakes  the  hand  of  Memory,  or  shakes  the 
hand  of  France,  or  what  any  one  of  those 
three  metaphors  would  mean,  we  know 
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no  more  than  we  know  what  is  the  sense 
of  the  following  passage,— 

"  Let  the  foal  orgies  of  infnxi&te  crime 
Fictore  the  raging  hayoc  of  that  time, 
When  leagued  RebeUion  mareh'd  to  kindle 


Fright  in  her  rear,  and  llnrder  in  her  van. 
And  thou,  sweet  flower  of  Austria,  daughter'd 

Queen, 
Who  dropp'd  no  tear  upon  the  dreadful  aoone, 
When  guah'd  the  life-blood  from  thine  angel 

form. 
And  martyr'd  beauty  periih'd  in  the  storm, 
Onoe  woTBhipp'd  paragon  of  all  who  caw. 
Thy  look  obedience,  and  thy  smile  a  law." 

What  is  the  distinction  between  the  foul 
orgies  and  the  raging  havoc  which  the 
foul  orgies  are  to  picture?  Why  does 
Fright  go  behind  Bebellion,  and  Murder 
before  ?  Why  should  not  Murder  fall  be- 
hind Fright?  Or  why  should  not  all  the 
three  walk  abreast  ?  We  hare  read  of  a 
h^xo  who  had,— 

"  Amawment  in  his  ran,  with  flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  Ibnn,   and   Solitude 
behind.'* 

Gray,  we  suspect,  could  have  given  a 
reason  for  disposing  the  allegorical  at- 
tendants of  Edward  thus.  But  to  pro- 
ceed, "  Flower  of  Austria  "  is  stolen  from 
Byron.  "Dropped"  is  false  English. 
*'Perish'd  in  the  storm"  means  nothing 
at  all ;  and  **  thy  look  obedience  "  means 
the  rery  reverse  of  vrhaX  Mr,  Bobert 
Montgomery  intends  to  say. 

Our  poet  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,— 

"  And  shall  the  soul,  the  fount  of  reaaoa,  die, 
When  dust  and  darkneas  round  its  temple  lie  t 
Did  God  breathe  in  it  no  ethereal  Are, 
.    Pimlees  and  quenohleas,  though  the  breath 
ezpiref" 

The  soul  is  a  fountain ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  to  die,  though  dnst  and  darkness 
lie  round  its  temple,  because  an  ethereal 
fire   has    been    breathed 
rt?ttS^^f    into  it,  which  cannot  be 
quenched  though  its  breath 
expire.    Is  it  the  fountain,  or  the  temple, 
that  breathes,  and  has  fire  breathed  into 
it? 
Mr.  Montgomery  apostrophizes  the 
*'  Immortal  beaoona-epiriU  of  the  Just,'*— 

and  describes  their  employments  in 
another  world,  which  are  to  be,  it  seems, 
bathing  in  light,  hearing  fiery  streams 
flow,  and  riding  on  living  cars  of  light- 
ning. The  deathbed  of  the  sceptic  is 
described  with  what  we  suppose  is  meant 
for  energy. 


"  See  how  he  shudders  at  the  thought  of  daatbr 
What  doubt  and  horror  hang  upon  bis  breath  ; 
The  gibbering  teeth,  glazed  eye,  and  marble 

limb, 
Bbades  from  the  tomb,  stalk  out  and  stare  at 

him." 

A  man  as  stiff  as  marble,  shuddering  and 
gibbering  violently,  would  certainly 
present  so  curious  a  spectacle,  that  the 
shades,  if  they  came  in  his  way,  might 
well  stare.  We  then  have  the  deathbed 
of  a  Christian  made  as  ridiculous  as  false 
imagery  and  false  English  can  make  it. 
But  this  is  not  enough. 
The  Day  of  Judgment  is  j^^f 
to  be  described,  and  a 
roaring  cataract  of  nonsense  is  poured 
forth  upon  this  tremendous  subject. 
Earth,  we  are  told,  is  dashed  into 
Eternity.  Furnace  blazes  wheel  round 
the  horizon,  and  burst  into  bright  wizard 
phantoms.  Racing  hurricanes  unroll  and 
whirl  quivering  fire-clouds.  The  white 
waves  gallop.  Shadowy  worlds  career 
around.  The  red  and  raging  eye  of 
Imagination  is  then  forbidden  to  pry 
further.  But  further  Mr.  Bobert  Mont- 
gomery persists  in  prying.  The  stars 
bound  through  the  airy  roar.  The  un- 
bosomed deep  yawns  on  the  ruin.  The 
billows  of  Eternity  then  begin  to  advance. 
The  world  glares  in  fiery  slumber.  A  car 
comes  forward  driven  by  living  thunder. 

"  Creation  shudders  with  sublime  dismay. 
And  in  a  blazing  tempeet  whirls  away." 

And  this  is  fine  poetry  I  That  is  what 
ranks  its  writer  with  the  master-spirits 
of  the  agel  This  is  what  has  been 
described,  over  and  over  again,  in  terms 
which  would  require  some  qualification 
if  used  respecting  Paradise  Lost  I  It  is 
too  much  that  this  patchwork,  made  by 
stitching  together  old  odds  and  ends  of 
what,  when  new,  was  but  tawdry  frippery, 
is  to  be  picked  off  the  dunghill  on  which 
it  ought  to  rot,  and  to  be  held  np  to 
admiration  as  an  inestimable  specimen  of 
art.  And  what  must  we  think  of  a 
system  by  means  of  which  verses  like 
those  which  we  have  quoted,  verses  fit 
only  for  the  poet's  corner  of  the  Morning- 
Post,  can  produce  emolument  and  fame  ? 
The  circuhition  of  this  writer's  poetry 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  Southey's. 
Boderick,  and  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  that  of  Gary's  Dante  or  of 
the  best  works  of  Coleridge.  Thus  en- 
couraged, Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  has 
favoured  the  public  with  volume  after 
volume.  We  have  given  so  much  space 
to  the  examination  of  his  first  and  most 
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popular  performance  that  we  have  none 

to  spare  for  his  Universal  Prayer,  and  his 

smaller  x>oem8,  which,  as 

dnSiltton.     ^^^  P^^fi^  journals  tell 

ns,  would  alone  constitute 

a  sufficient  title  to  literary  immortality. 

We  shall  pass  at  once  to  his  last  publica- 

tion,  entitled  Satan. 

This  poem  was  ushered  into  the  world 
with  the  usual  roar  of  acclamation. 
But  the  thing  was  now  past  a  joke.  Pre- 
tensions so  unfounded,  so  impudent,  and 
so  successful,  had  aroused  a  spirit  of 
resistance.  In  several  magazines  and  re- 
p^^^  views,  accordingly,  Satan 
has  been  handled  some- 
what roughly,  and  the  arts  of  the  puffers 
have  been  exposed  with  good  sense  and 
spirit.  Wesludl,  therefore, be  very  concise. 

Of  the  two  poems  we  rather  prefer 

that  on  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity, 

for  the  same  reason  which  induced  Sir 

Thomas  More  to  rank   one  bad  book 

above  another.    '*  Marry, 

^^SS?*"    this  is  somewhat     This 

orltlolam.  ^  rhyme.  But  the  other 
is  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason.  '*  Satan  is  a  long  soliloquy,  which 
the  Devil  pronounces  in  five  or  six  thou- 
sand lines  of  bad  blank  verse,  concerning 
geography,  politics,  newspapers,  fashion- 
able society,  theatrical  amusemenU,  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels.  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  and  Mr.  Martin's  pictures.  The 
new  designs  for  Milton  have,  as  was 
natural,  particularly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  personage  who  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  them.  Mr.  Martin 
must  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  those  performances  on 
earth,  they  give  full  satisfaction  in  Pan- 
demonium, and  that  he  is  there  thought 
to  have  hit  off  the  likenesses  of  the  various 
Thrones  and  Denominations  very  happily. 

The  motto  to  the  poem  of  Satan  is 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Job  :  '*  Whence 
comest  thou  ?  From  going  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down  in 
it."  And  certainly  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery has  not  failed  to  make  his  hero 
go  to  and  fro^  and  walk  up  and  down. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  this 
propensity  to  locomotion,  Satan  has  not 
cue  Satanic  quality.  Mad  Tom  had  told 
hb  that  "the  prince  of  darkness  is  a 
gentleman ;  ^  but  we  had  yet  to  learn 
that  he  is  a  respectable  and  pious  gentle- 
man, whose  principal  fault  is  that  he  is 
something  of  a  twaddle  and  far  too  liberal 
of  his  good  advice.  That  happy  change 
in  his  character   which  Origen   antici- 


pated and  of  which  Tillotson  did  not 
despair,  seems  to  be  rapidly  taking  place. 
Bad  habits  are  not  eradi- 
cated in  a  moment.    It  is      2S!SSto? 
not    strange,    therefore, 
that  so  old  an  offender  should  now  and 
then  relapse  for  a  short  time  into  wron|^ 
dispositions.     But  to  give  him  his  due, 
as  the  proverb  recommends,  we  must  say 
that  he  always  returns,  after  two  or  three 
lines  of  impiety,  to  his  preaching  style. 
We  would  seriously  advise  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery to  omit  or  alter  about  a  hundred 
lines  in  different  parts  of  his  large  volume, 
and  to  republish  it  under  the  name  of 
"Gabriel."  The  reflections  of  which  it  con- 
sists would  come  less  absurdly,  as  far 
as  there  is  a  more  and  a  less  in  extreme 
absurdity,  from  a  good  than  a  bad  angel. 
We  can  afford  room  only  for  a  single 
quotation.    We  give  one  taken  at  random, 
neither  worse  nor  better,  as  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  than  any  other  equal  number  of 
lines  in  the  book.    The  Devil  goes  to  the 
play,  and  moralizes  thereon  as  follows, — 
**  Mnaio  and  Pomp  their  ningliog  spirit  ahed 
Around  me ;  beautiee  in  their  clood-like  robes 
Shine  forth,— « tcenic  paxadise,  it  glara 
Intoxication  through  the  reeling  tenee 
Of  fliub'd  enjoyment.    In  the  motlej  host 
Three  prime  gradations  may  be  rank'd :  the 

flnt. 
To  mount  upon  the  wings  of  Sbakspeaz^e 

mind, 
And  win  a  flaah  of  his  Promethean  thought,— 
To  smile  and  weep,  to  shudder,  and  aohieva 
A  round  of  passionate  omnipotenoe, 
Attend :  the  second,  are  a  sensoal  tribe. 
Convened  to  hear  romantic  harlots  sing. 
On  forms  to  banquet  a  laadTions  gase, 
While  the  bright  perildy  of  wanton  eyes 
Throngh  brain  and  spirit  darts  deliciooa  flra : 
The  last,  a  throng  most  pitiful  I  who  seem, 
With  their  corroded  flgnies,  raylees  glance. 
And  death'like  straggle  of  decaying  age. 
Like  painted  skeletons  in  chamel  pomp 
Bet  forth  to  satirize  the  human  kind  !— 
How  fine  a  prospect  for  demoni%o  view  I 
'Creatures  whose  sonli  outbalance  worlds 

awake  1  * 
Xethlnks  I  hear  a  piling  angel  ciy." 
Here  we  conclude.    If  our  remarks  give 
pain  to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  we  are 
sorry  for  it.    But  at  whatever  cost  of  pain 
to  individuals,  literature  must  be  purified 
from  this  taint    And,  to 
show  that  we  are  not  actn.  ^*^55SSd^ 
ated  by  any  f  eelin  g  of  per* 
sonal  enmity  towards  him,  we  hereby  give 
notice  that,  as  soon  as  any  book  shall,  by 
means  of  puffing,  reach  a  second  edition, 
our  intention  is  to  do  unto  the  writer  of 
it  as  we  have   done  unto  Mr.   Bobert 
MontfTomery. 


CIVIL  DISABILITIES  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Statement  of  the  Civil  Disabilities  and  FrviuUions  affecting  Jews  in 
England.    8vq.  London :  1829. 


Tbs  distingnblied  member  of  the  House 
of  Gommons  who,  towards  the  close  of 
the  late  Parliament,  brought  forward  a 
propoflition  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews,  has 
giyen  notice  of  his  inten- 
^•^^J^*'^*  tion  to  renew  it  The 
force  of  reason,  last  ses* 
eion,  carried  it  through  one  stage  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  power.  Reason  and 
power  are  now  on  the  same  side  ;  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  they  will  con* 
jointly  achiere  a  deelsire  yictory.  In 
order  to  oontribnte  oar  share  to  the  sac- 
cess  of  just  principles,  we  propose  to  x>ass 
in  renew,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  some  of 
the  arguments,  or  phrases  claiming  to  be 
arguments,  which  have  been  employed  to 
Tindicate  a  system  full  of  absurdity  and 
iojnstice. 

The  constitntion— it  is  said— is  essen- 
tially Christian  ;  and  therefore  to  admit 
Jews  to  office  is  to  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion. Nor  is  the  Jew  injured  by  being 
excluded  from  political  power.  For  no 
man  has  any  right  to  power.  A  man 
has  a  right  to  his  property ;  a  man  liaa  a 
right  to  be  protected  from 

^a^w^  personal  Injury.  These 
rights  the  law  allows  to 
the  Jew ;  and  with  these  rights  it  would 
be  atrocious  to  interfere.  But  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  favour  to  admit  any  man 
to  political  power,  and  no  man  can  justly 
complain  that  he  is  shut  out  from  it. 

We  cannot  bat  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  tbiacontriyanoe  for  shifting  the  burden 
of  the  proof  from  off  those  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs,  and  who  would,  we 
suspect,  find  it  rather  cumbersome. 
Sorely  no  Christian  can  deny  that  erery 
human  being  has  a  right  to  be  allowed 
«rery  gratification  which  produces  no 
harm  to  others,  and  to  be  spared  every 
mortification  which  produces  no  good  to 
others.  Is  it  not  a  source  of  mortifica- 
tion to  any  class  of  men  that  they  are 
excluded  from  political  power?  If  it 
be,  they  have,  on  Christian  principles, 


a  right  to  be  freed  from  that  mortlfica 
tion.  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their 
exclusion  is  necessary  for 
the  averting  of  some  n^SSSSLSn. 
greater  evil.  The  pre- 
sumption is  evidently  in  favour  of 
toleration.  It  is  for  the  persecutor  to 
make  out  his  case. 

The  strange  argument  which  we  are 
considering  ^uld  prove  too  much  even 
for  those  who  advances  it.  If  no  man  has 
a  right  to  political  power,  then  neither 
Jew  nor  Christian  has  such  a  right. 
The  whole  foundation  of  government  is 
taken  away.  But  if  government  be 
taken  away,  the  pmperty  and  the  persons 
of  men  are  insecure,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  men  have  a  right  to  their 
property  and  to  personal  security.  If  it 
be  right  that  the  property  of  men  should 
be  protected,  and  if  this  can  only  be  done 
by  means  of  government,  then  it  must  bs 
right  that  government  should  exist. 
Now  there  cannot  be  government  unless 
some  person  or  persons  possess  political 
power.  Therefore  it  is 
right  that  some  person  or  ^"^S^ 
persons  should  possess 
political  power.  That  is  to  say,  some 
person  or  persons  must  have  a  right  to 
political  power.  It  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  government  is  a  means  for  the 
attainment  of  an  end.  If  men  have  a 
right  to  the  end,  they  have  a  right  to 
this— that  the  means  shall  be  such  as 
will  accomplish  the  end. 

It  is  because  men  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  considering  what  the  end  of  govern* 
ment  is,  that  Catholic 
disabilitiee  and  Jewish 
*  disabilities  have  been 
suffered  to  exist  so  long.  We  hear  of 
essentially  Protestant  governments  and 
essentially  Christian  governments— words 
which  mean  just  as  mach  as  essentially 
Protestant  cookery,  or  essentially  Chris- 
tian horsemanship.  Goverxunent  exists 
for  the  porpose  of  keeping  the  peace — 
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for  the  purpose  of  compelling  as  to  settle 
our  dispntes  bj  arbitration  instead  of 
settling  them  by  blows— for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  ns  to  supply  oar  wants  by 
indostry  instead  of  sapplying  them  by 
rapine.  This  is  the  only  operation  for 
which  the  machinery  of  government  is 
fit,  the  only  operation  which  wise  goyem« 
menta  ever  attempt  to  perform.  If  there 
is  any  dass  of  i>eople  who  are  not  inte- 
rested, or  who  do  not  think  themselves 
interested,  in  the  secority  of  property 
and  the  maintenance  of  order,  that  class 
ought  to  have  no  share  of  the  powers 
which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
property  and  maintaining  order.  But 
why  a  man  should  be  less  fit  to  exercise 
that  power  because  he  wears  a  beard, 
because  he  does  not  oat  ham,  because  he 
goes  to  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays 
instead  of  going  to  the  church  on  San« 
days,  we  cannot  conceive. 

The  points  of  difference  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  have  very  much 
to  do  with  a  man's  fitness 
,^5SS^  to  M  a  bishop  or  a  tabbl. 
But  they  have  no  more  to 
do  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  magistrate,  % 
legislator,  or  a  minister  of  finance,  than 
with  his  fitness  to  be  a  cobbler.  Kobody 
has  ever  thought  of  compelling  cobblers 
to  make  any  declaration  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.  Any  man  would 
rather  have  his  shoes  mended  by  a 
heretical  cobbler  than  by  a  person  who 
had  subscribed  all  the  Thirty-nine  Arti* 
cles,  but  had  never  handed  an  awl.  Men 
act  thus,  not  because  thejr  are  indifferent 
to  religion,  but  because  they  do  not  see 
what  religion  has  to  do  with  the  mending 
of  their  shoes.  Yet  religion  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  mending  of  shoes  as  with 
the  budget  and  the  army  estimates.  We 
have  surely  had  two  signal  proo&  within 
the  last  twenty  years  that  a  very  good 
Christian  may  be  a  very  bad  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

But  it  would  be  monstrous,  say  the 
persecutors,  that  a  Jew  should  legislate 
for  a  Christian  community.  This  is  a 
palpable  misrepresentation.  What  is 
proposed  is,  not  that  Jews  should  legis- 
late for  a  Christian  community,  but  that 
a  legislature  composed  of  Christians  and 
Jews  should  legislate  for  a  community 
composed  of  Christians  and  Jews.  On 
nine  hhndred  and  ninety-nine  questions 
out  of  a  thousand—on  all  qaestlons  of 
police,  of  finance,  of  civil  and  criminal 
law,  of  foreign  policy,  the  Jew,  as  a  Jew, 
has  no  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the 


Christian,  or  even  to  that  of  the  Church* 
man.  On  questions  relating  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  Jew  and 
the  Churchman  may  differ.  But  they 
cannot  differ  more  widely  than  the 
Catholic  and  the  Churchman,  or  the  In- 
dependent and  the  Churchman.  The 
principle  that  Churchmen  ought  to 
monopolize  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
would  at  least  have  an  intelligible  mean- 
ing. The  principle  that  Christians  ought 
to  monopolize  it  has  no  meaning  at  all. 
For  no  question  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country 
can  possibly  come  before 
Parliament,  with  respect  ^^^^^^' 
to  which  there  will  not  be 
as  wide  a  difference  between  Christians 
as  there  can  be  between  any  Christiaa 
and  any  Jew. 

In  fact,  the  Jews  are  not  now  excluded 
from  political  power.  They  possess  it ; 
and  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate property  they  must  possess  it. 
The  distinction  which  is  sometimes  made 
between  civil  privileges  and  political 
power    is   a    distinction 

without      a      difference.    ^SSS?**? 
■n  .  .,  Without  a 

Privileges  are  power,  difference. 
Civil  and  political  are 
synonymous  words,  the  one  derived  from 
the  Latin,  the  other  from  the  Greek.  Nor 
is  this  mere  verbalqnibbling.  If  we  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  we 
shall  see*  that  the  things  are  inseparable, 
or  rather  identical. 

That  a  Jew  should  be  a  judge  in  a 
Christian  country  would  be  most  shock- 
ing. But  he  may  be  a  juryman.  He 
may  try  issues  of  fact ; 
and  no  harm  is  done.  ^"SidSf^* 
But  if  he  should  be  suf- 
fered to  try  issues  of  law,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  constitution.  He  may  sit  in  a  box 
plainly  dressed,  and  return  verdicts.  But 
that  he  should  sit  on  the  bench  in  a  black 
gown  and  white  wig,  and  grant  new 
trials,  would  be  an  abomination  not  to 
be  thought  of  among  baptized  people. 
The  distinction  is  certainly  most  pMlo* 
sophicaL 

What  power  In  civilized  society  is  so 
great  as  that  of  the  creditor  over  the 
debtor  ?  If  we  take  this  away  from  the 
Jew,  we  take  away  from  him  the  security 
of  his  property.  If  we  leave  it  to  him, 
we  leave  to  him  a  power  more  despotic 
by  far  than  that  of  the  king  and  all  his 
cabinet. 

It  would  be  Impious  to  let  a  Jew  sit  ia 
ParUament.     But   a    Jew   may   mase 
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money,  and  money  may  make  members 
of  Parliameut  Gatton  and  Old  Sarom 
may  be  the  property  of  a  Hebrew.  An 
elector  of  Penrhyn  will  take  ten  ponnds 
from  Shylock  rather  than  nine  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  elevenpence  three 
farthings  from  Antonio.  To  this  no  ob- 
jection is  made.  That  a  Jew  should 
possess  the  substance  of  legislative 
power,  that  he  should  command  eight 
▼otes  on  every  division  as  if  he  were  the 
great  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself,  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be.  But  that  he 
should  pass  the  bar  and  sit  down  on 
those    mysterious     cushions    of    gxeen 

leather,   that  he   should 
pSSSn.    cry"hear"  and  "order," 

and  talk  about  being  on 
his  legs,  and  being,  for  one,  free  to  say 
this  and  to  say  that,  would  be  a  pro* 
fanation  sufficient  to  bring  ruin  on  the 
country. 

That  a  Jew  should  be  privy-coundllor 
to  a  Christian  king  would  be  an  eternal 
disgrace  to  the  nation.  But  the  Jew  may 
govern  the  money-market,  and  the 
money-market  may  govern  the  world. 
The  minister  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  his 
scheme  of  finance  till  he  has  been  closeted 
with  the  Jew.  A  congress  of  sovereigns 
may  be  forced  to  sunmion  the  Jew  to 
their  assistance.  The  scrawl  of  the  Jew 
on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  paper  may  be 
worth  more  than  the  royal  word  of  three 

kings,  or  the  national  faith 
\S^^     of  three   new  American 

republics.  Bat  that  he 
should  put  tight  honourable  before  his 
name  would  be  the  most  frightful  of 
national  calamities. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  our 
politicians  reasoned  about  the  Irish  Catho- 

lies.    The  Catholics  ought 
CaSiSSl      ^^  ^^®  ^^  political  power. 

The  sun  of  England  is  set 
for  ever  if  they  exercise  political  power. 
Give  them  everything  else;  but  keep 
political  power  from  them.  These  wise 
men  did  not  see  that,  when  everything 
else  had  been  given  political  power  had 
been  given.  They  coutinned  to  repeat 
their  cuckoo  song,  when  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  whether  Catholics  should  have 
political  power  or  not,  when  a  Catholic 
Association  bearded  the  Parliament, 
when  a  Catholic  agitator  exercised  in- 
finitely more  authority  than  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  ezdude 
the  Jews  from  political  power,  it  must  be 
oor  duty  to  treat  them  as  our  ancestors 


treated  them,  to  murder  them,  and  baniah 
them,  and  rob  them.    For  in  that  way, 
and  in  that  way  alone,  can  we  really 
deprive  them  of  political  power.   If  we  do 
not  adopt  this  course,  we  may  take  away 
the  shadow,  but  we  must 
leave  them  the  substance.    ^JJblSiiSl* 
We  may  do  enough  to  pain 
and  irritate  them ;  but  we  shall  not  do 
enough  to  secure  ourselves  from  danger, 
if  danger  really  exists.    Where  wealth  is, 
there  power  must  inevitably  be. 

The  English  Jews  we  are  told,  are  not 
Englishmen.  They. are  a  separate  people, 
Uving  locally  in  this  j, ^^^j^  ^^^^ 
island,  but  living  morally 
and  politically  in  communion  with  their 
bretiiren  who  are  scattered  over  all  the 
world.  An  English  Jew  looks  on  a 
Dutch  or  Portuguese  Jew  as  his  country- 
man, and  on  an  English  Christian  as  a 
stranger.  This  want  of  patriotic  feeling, 
it  is  said,  renders  a  Jew  unfit  to  exercise 
political  functions. 

The  argument  has  in  it  something 
plausible ;  but  a  close  examination  shows 
it  to  be  quite  unsound.  Even  if  the 
alleged  facts  are  admitted,  stUl  the  Jews 
are  not  the  only  people  who  have  pre- 
ferred their  sect  to  their 
country.  The  feeling  of  ^ert  «^ 
patriotism,  when  society 
is  in  a  healthful  state,  springs  up,  by  a 
natural  and  inevitable  association,  in  the 
minds  of  citizens  who  know  that  they 
owe  all  their  comforts  and  pleasures  to 
the  bond  which  unites  Ihcm  in  one  com- 
munity. But,  under  partial  and  oppres- 
sive governments,  these  associations 
cannot  acquire  that  strength  which  they 
have  in  a  better  state  of  things.  Men 
are  compelled  to  seek  from  their  party 
that  protection  which  they  ought  to 
receive  from  their  country,  and  they,  by 
a  natural  consequence,  transfer  to  their 
party  that  affection  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  felt  for  their  country. 
The  Huguenots  of  France  called  in  the 
help  of  England  against  their  Catholic 
kings.  The  Catholics  of  France  called 
in  the  help  of  Spain  against  a  Huguenot 
king.  Would  it  be  fair  to  infer,  that  at 
present  the  French  Protestants  would 
wish  to  see  their  religion  rendered  domi- 
nant by  the  help  of  a  Prussian  or  English 
army  ?  Surely  not.  And  why  is  it  that 
they  are  not  willing,  as  they  formerly  were 
willing,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
country  to  the  interests  of  their  religious 
persuasion  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  be- 
cause they  were  persecuted  then,  and  are 
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not  persecuted  now.  The  English  Pari- 
tana  under  Charles  I.  prevailed  on  the 
Scotch  to  InTade  England.  Do  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  of  our  time  wish  to 
see  the  Charch  put  down  by  an  invasion 
of  foreign  Calvinists  ?  If  not,  to  what 
canse  are  we  to  attribute  the  change  ? 
8nre]jr  to  thu>i  that  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters are  far  better  treated  now  than 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  of 
the  most  Illustrious  public  men  that 
England  ever  produced  were  inclined  to 
take  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Laud  in 
North  America.  Was  this  because  Pres- 
byterians are  incapable  of  loving  their 
country?  But  it  is  idle  to  multiply 
instances.  Nothing  is  so  offensive  to  a 
man  who  knows  anything  of  history,  or 
of  human  nature,  as  to  hear  those  who 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  accuse 
any  sect  of  foreign  attachments.  If 
there  be  any  proposition  universally  true 
in  politics  it  is  this,  that  foreign  attach- 
ments are  the  fruit  of  domestic  misrule. 
It  has  always  been  the  trick  of  bigots  to 
make  their  subjects  miserable  at  home, 
and  then  complain  that  they  look  for 
relief  abroad ;  to  divide  society,  and  to 
wonder  that  it  is  not  united ;  to  govern 
aa  if  a  section  of  the  state  were  the 
whole,  and  to  censure  the  other  sections 
of  the  state  for  their  want  of  patriotic 
apirit.  If  the  Jews  have  not  felt  towards 
England  like  children,  it  is  because  she 
has  treated  them  like  a  step-mother. 
There  is  no  feeling  which  more  certainly 
develops  itself  i&  the  minds  of  men 
living  under  tolerably  good  government 

than  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
^StoS^     i«ni.    Since  the  beginning 

of  the  world,  there  never 
was  any  nation,  or  any  large  portion  of 
any  nation,  not  cruelly  oppressed,  which 
was  wholly  destitute  of  that  feeling.  To 
make  it  therefore  ground  of  accusation 
against  a  class  of  men,  that  they  are  not 
patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar  legerdemain 
of  sophistry.  It  is  the  logic  which  the 
wolf  employs  against  the  lamb.  It  is  to 
accuse  the  month  of  the  stream  of  poison- 
ing the  source.  It  is  to  put  the  effect 
before  the  cause.  It  is  to  vindicate  op- 
pression by  pointing  at  the  depravation 
which  oppression  has  produced. 

If  the  English  Jews  really  felt  a  deadly 
hatred  to  England— if  the  weekly  prayer 
of  their  synagogues  were  that  all  the 
ouTses  denounced  by  Ezekiel  on  Tyre 
and  Egypt  might  fall  on  London— 4f,  in 
their  solemn  feasts,  they  called  down 
Ueisi&gt  on  those  who  should  dash  our 


children  to  pieces  on  the  stones,  still,  we 
say,  their  hatred  to  their  countrymen 
would  not  be  more  intense  than  that 
which  sects  of  Christians  have  often 
borne  to  each  other.  But  in  fact  the 
feeling  of  the  Jews  is  not  such.  It  is 
precisely  what,  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  we  should  expect  it  to 
be.  They  are  treated  far  better  than  the 
French  Protestants  were  treated  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  or 
than  our  Puritans  were  treated  in  the 
time  of  Land.  They,  therefore,  have  no 
rancour  against  the  government  or  against 
their  countrymen.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  they  are  far  better  affected  to  the 
state  than  the  followers  of  Ooligni  or 
Yane.  But  they  are  not 
BO  well  treated  as  the  dis.  '^^^SSJfc*' 
senting  sects  of  Christians 
are  now  treated  in  England ;  and  on  this 
account,  and,  we  firmly  believe,  on  this 
account  alone,  they  have  a  more  exclusive 
spirit.  TUl  we  have  carried  the  experi- 
ment farther,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
conclude  that  they  cannot  be  made 
Englishmen  altogether.  The  tyrant  who 
punished  their  fathers  for  not  making 
bricks  without  Straw  was  not  more  un- 
reasonable than  the  statesmen  who  treat 
them  as  alien,  and  abuse  them  for  not  en- 
tertaining all  the  feelings  of  natives. 

Bnlers  must  not  be  suffered  thus  to 
absolve  themselves  of  their  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. It  does  not  lie  in  their 
mouths  to  say  that  a  sect  is  not  patriotic ; 
it  is  their  business  to  make  it  patriotic. 
History  and  reason  clearly  indicate  the 
means.  The  English  Jews  are,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  precisely  what  our  govern- 
ment has  made  them.  They  are  precisely 
what  any  sect)  what  any  class  of  men, 
treated  as  they  have  been  treated,  would 
have  been.  If  all  the  red- 
haired  people  in  Europe  ^^^JjS^Jf* 
had,  for  centuries,  been 
outraged  and  oppressed,  banished  from 
this  place,  imprisoned  in  that,  deprived 
of  their  money,  deprived  of  their  teeth, 
convicted  of  the  most  improbable  crimes 
on  the  feeblest  evidence,  dragged  at 
horses'  tails,  hanged,  tortured,  burned 
alive— if ,  when  manners  became  milder, 
they  had  still  been  subject  to  debasing 
restrictions  and  exposed  to  vnlgar  insults, 
locked  up  in  particular  streets  in  some 
countries,  pelted  and  ducked  by  the 
rabble  in  others,  excluded  everywhere 
from  magistracies  and  honours— what 
would  be  the  patriotism  of  gentlemen 
with  red  hair?    And  if,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  a  proposition  were  made  for 
admitting  red-haired  men  to  office,  how 
striking  a  speech  might  an  eloquent  ad- 
mixer  of  our  old  institutions  deliver 
against  so  revolutionary  a  measnre  ! 
« These  men/*  he  might  say,  "scarcely 
consider  themselves  as  Englishmen.  They 
think  a  red-haired  Frenchman  or  a  red- 
haired  Gterman  more  closely  connected 
with  them  than  a  man  with  hrown  hair 
born  in  their  own  parish.  If  a  foreign 
sovereign  patronizes  red  hair,  they  love 
him  better  than  their  own  native  king. 
They  are  not  Englishmen ;  they  cannot 
be  Englishmen ;  nature  has  forbidden  it ; 
experience  proves  it  to  be  impossible. 
Right  to  political  power  they  have  none ; 
for  no  man  has  a  right  to  political  power. 
Let  them  enjoy  personal  security;  let 
their  property  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  But  if  they  ask  for  leave  to 
exercise  power  over  a  community  of 
which  they  are  only  half  members--^a 
community  the  constitution  of  which 
is  easentiaJly  dark-haired— let  ua  answer 
them  in  the  words  of  our  wise  ancestors, 
Jidumui  legti  AngluB  mvtari" 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Scriptures  declare 
that  the  Jews  axe  to  be  restored  to  their 
own  country  ;  and  the  whole  nation  looks 
forward  to  that  restoration.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  so  deeply  interested  as 
others  in  the  prosperity  of  Slngland.  It 
28  not  their  home,  but  merely  the  place 
of  their  sojourn,  the  house  of  their  bon- 
dage. This  argument,  first  appeared,  we 
think,  in  the  Tknei  newspaper,  and  has 
attracted  a  degree  of  attention,  propor- 
tioned rather  to  the  general  talent  with 
which  that  journal  is  conducted  than  to 
its  own  intrinsic  force.  It  belongs  to  a 
class  of  sophisms  by  which  the  most 
hateful  persecutions  may  easily  be  justi- 
fied. To  charge  men  with  practical  con- 
sequences which  they  themselves  deny  is 
disingenuous  in  controversy— it  is  atro- 
cious in  government.  The 
j»S^Silta..*'<*ri"«  "t  predestination, 
in  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  tends  to  make  those  who  hold  it 
utterly  immortal.  And  certainly  it  would 
seem  that  a  man  who  believes  his  eternal 
destiny  to  be  already  irrevocably  fixed  is 
likely  to  indulge  his  passions  without  re- 
straint and  to  neglect  his  religious  duties. 
If  he  is  an  heir  of  wrath,  his  exertions 
must  be  unavailing.  If  he  is  preordained 
to  life,  they  must  be  superfluous.  But 
would  it  be  wise  to  punish  every  man  who 
holds  the  higher  doctrines  of  Calvinism, 
as  if  he  had  actually  committed  all  those 


crimes  which  we  know  some  of  the  Grer- 
man  Anabaptists  to  have  committed? 
Assuredly  not.  The  fact  notoriously  is 
that  there  are  many  Calviniste  as  moral 
in  their  conduct  as  any  Armenian,  and 
many  Armenians  as  loose  as  any  Cal- 
vinist. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  reason 
from  the  opinions  which  a  man  professes 
to  his  feelings  and  his 
actions;  and  in  fact  no  a^^lSSi 
person  is  ever  such  a  fool  as 
to  reason  thus,  except  when  he  wants  a 
pretext  for  persecuting  his  neighbours. 
A  Christian  is  commanded,  under  the 
strongest  sanctions,  to  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  Yet  to  how  many  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  professing  Christians 
in  these  islands  would  any  man  in  his 
senses  lend  a  thousand  pounds  without 
security?  A  man  who  should  act,  for 
one  day,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the 
people  about  him  were  influenced  by  the 
religion  which  they  professed  would  find 
himself  ruined  before  night ;  and  no  man 
ever  does  act  on  that  supposition  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  in  bor- 
rowing, in  lending,  in  buying,  or  in  sell- 
ing. But  when  any  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  to  be  oppressed,  the  case  is  different. 
Then  we  represent  those  motives  which 
we  know  to  be  so  feeble  for  good  as  omni- 
potent for  evil.  Then  we  lay  to  the 
charge  of  our  victims  all  the  vices  and 
follies  to  which  their  doctrines,  however 
remotely,  seem  to  tend.  We  forget  that 
the  same  weakness,  the  same  laxity,  the 
same  disposition  to  prefer  the  present  to 
the  future,  which  make  men  worse  than 
a  good  religion  make  them  better  than  a 
bad  one. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  ancestors 
reasoned,  and  that  some  people  in  our 
time  still  reason,  about  the  Catholics.  A 
Papist  believes  himself  bound  in  duty  to 
obey  the  pope.  The  pope  has  issued  a 
bull  deposing  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  therefore 
every  Papist  will  treat  her  grace  as  an 
usurper;  therefore  every  Papist  is  a 
traitor ;  therefore  every  Papist  ought  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  To 
this  logic  we  owe  some  of 
the  most  hateful  laws  that  Papist  logic, 
ever  disgraced  our  history. 
Surely  the  answer  lies  on  the  surface. 
The  Church  of  Borne  may  have  com- 
manded these  men  to  treat  the  queen  ae 
an  usurper.  But  she  has  commanded 
them  to  do  many  other  things  which  they 
have  never  done.  She  enjoins  her  priests 
to  observe  strict  purity.    You  are  always 
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tauBting  them  with  their  licentiousness. 
She  commands  all  her  followers  to  fast 
often,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  to 
take  no  interest  for  money,  to  fight  no 
duels,  to  see  no  plays.  Do  they  obey 
these  injunctions  ?  If  it  be  the  fact  that 
yery  few  of  them  strictly  observe  her 
precepts,  when  her  precepts  are  opposed 
to  their  passions  and  interests,  may  not 
loyalty,  may  not  humanity,  may  not  the 
lore  of  ease,  may  not  the  fear  of  death, 
be  snfficient  to  prevent  them  from  execut- 
ing those  wicked  orders  which  she  has 
issued  against  the  sovereign  of  England  ? 
When  we  know  that  many  of  these 
people  do  not  care  enough  for  their 
religion  to  go  without  beef  on  a  Friday 
for  it,  why  should  we  think  that  they 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  racked  and 
hanged  for  it  ? 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the 
Jews  as  our  fathers  reasoned  about  the 
Papists.  The  law  which  is  inscribed  on 
the  walls  of  the  synagc^gues  prohibits 
covetousness.  But  if  we  were  to  say  that 
a  Jew  mortgagee  would  not  foreclose 
because  God  had  commanded  him  not  to 
covet  his  neighbour's  house,  everybody 
would  think  us  out  of  our  wits.  Yet  it 
passes  for  an  argument  to  say  that  a  Jew 
will  take  no  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  that  he 
will  not  care  how  bad  its  laws  and  police 
may  be,  how  heavily  it  may  be  taxed, 
how  often  it  may  be  conquered  and  given 
up  to  spoil,  because  God  has  promised 
that,  by  some  unknown  means,  and  at 
some  undetermined  time,  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  the  Jews 
*5g^^J**  shaU  migrate  to  Palestine. 
Is  not  this  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance  of  human  nature  ?  Do 
we  not  know  that  what  is  remote  and 
indefinite  affects  men  far  less  than  what 
is  near  and  certain  ?  Besides,  the  argu- 
ment applies  to  Christians  as  strongly  as 
to  Jews.  The  Christian  believes,  as  well 
as  the  Jew,  that  at  some  future  period 
the  present  order  of  things  will  oome 
to  an  end.  Nay,  many  Christians  believe 
that  the  Messiah  will  shortly  establish  a 
kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  reign  visibly 
over  all  its  inhabitants.  Whether  this 
doctrine  be  orthodox  or  not  we  shall  not 
here  inquire.  The  number  of  people  who 
hold  it  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  Jews  residing  in  England. 
Many  of  those  who  hold  it  are  distin- 
guished by  rank,  wealth,  and  talent. 
It  is  preached  from  pulpits,  both  of  the 
Scottish   and   of   the   English   church. 


Noblemen  and  members  of  Parliament 
have  written  in  defence  of  it.  Now  where- 
in does  this  doctrine  differ,  as  far  as  its 
political  tendency  is  concerned,  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Jews  ?  If  a  Jew  is  unfit 
to  legislate  for  us  because  he  believes 
that  he  or  his  remote  descendants  will  be 
removed  to  Palestine,  can  we  safely  open 
the  House  of  Commons  to  a  fifth-mon- 
archy man,  who  expects  that  before  this 
generation  shall  pass  away,  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  one  divine  empire  ? 

Does  a  Jew  engage  less  eagerly  than 
a  Christian  in  any  competition  which  the 
law  leaves  open  to  him?  Is  he  less 
active  and  regular  in  his  business  than 
his  neighbours?  Does  he  furnish  his 
house  meanly,  because  he  is  a  pilgrim  and 
sojourner  in  the  land  ?  Does  the  expec- 
tation of  being  restored  to  the  country 
of  his  fathers  render  him  insensible  to 
the  finctuations  of  the  stock-exchange? 
Does  he,  in  arranging  his  private  affairs, 
ever  talce  into  the  account  the  chance 
of  his  returning  to  Palestine?  If  not, 
why  are  we  to  suppose  that  feelings 
which  never  influence  his  dealings  as  a 
merchant,  or  his  dispositions  as  a  testator, 
will  acquire  a  boundless  influence  over 
him  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  magistrate 
or  a  legislator  ?  There  is  another  argu- 
ment which  we  would  not  willingly  treat 
with  levity,  and  which  yet  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  treat  seriously.  The  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  said,  are  full 
of  terrible  denunciations  ^Jj^^J^ 
against  the  Jews.  It  is 
foretold  that  they  are  to  be  wanderers. 
Is  it  then  right  to  give  them  a  home  ? 
It  is  foretold  that  they  axe  to  be  oppressed. 
Can  we  with  propriety  suffer  them  to  be 
rulers  ?  To  admit  them  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  is  manifestly  to  msult  the  Divine 
oracles. 

We  allow  that  to  falsify  a  prophecy 
inspired  by  Divine  Wisdom  would  be  a 
most  atrocious  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
happy  circumstance  for  our  frail  species, 
that  it  is  a  crime  which  no  man  can 
possibly  commit.  If  we  admit  the  Jews 
to  seats  in  Parliament,  we  shall,  by  so 
doing,  prove  that  the  prophecies  in  ques- 
tion, whatever  they  may  mean,  do  not 
mean  that  the  Jews  shall  be  excluded 
from  Parliament. 

In  fact,  it  is  already  dear  that  the 
prophecies  do  not  bear  the  meaning  put 
upon  them  by  the  respectable  persona 
whom  we  are  now  answering.  In  Franco 
and  in  the  "United  States  the  Jews  ai-e 
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already  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizens,  A  prophecy,  therefore,  which 
should  mean  that  the  Jews  would  never, 
during  the  course  of  their  wanderings, 
be  admitted   to   all  the 

places  of  their  sojourn^ 
would  be  a  false  prophecy.  This,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture. 

But  we  protest  altogether  against  the 
practice  of  confounding  prophecy  with 

precept— of  setting  uppre- 
^*^^JS*^d  <^^^^^°°*  which  are  often 
'^^^swecept?^     obscure  against  a  morality 

which  is  always  clear.  If 
actions  are  to  be  considered  aa  just  and 
^ood  merely  because  they  hare  been 
predicted,  what  action  was  CTer  more 
laudable  than  that  crime  which  our  bigots 
are  now,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  centuries, 
urging  us  to  avenge  on  the  Jews — that 
crime  which  made  the  earth  shake  and 
blotted  out  the  sun  from  heaven  ?  The 
£ame  reasoning  which  is  now  employed 
to  vindicate  the  disabilities  imposed  on 
our  Hebrew  countrymen  will  equally 
vindicate  the  kiss  of  Judas  and  the 
judgment  of  Pilate.  "The  Son  of  man 
goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  Him ;  but  woe  to 
.  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is 
betrayed.''  And  woe  to  those  who,  in 
any  age  or  in  any  country,  disobey  His 
benevolent  commands  under  pretence  of 
accomplishing  His  predictions.  If  this 
argument  justifies  the  laws  now  existing 
against  the  Jews,  it  justifies  equally  all 
the  cruelties  whidi  have  ever  been  com- 
mitted against  them— the  sweeping  edicts 
of  banialiment  and  confiscation,  the  dun- 
geon, th4  lack,  and  the  slow  fire.  How 
can  wf  excoae  ourselves   for  leaving 


property  to  i)eople  who  are  to  "servo 
their  enemies  in  hunger,  and  in  thirst, 
and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all 
things ; "  for  giving  protection  to  the 
persons  of  these  who  are  to  "fear  day 
and  night,  and  to  have  none  assurance 
of  their  life ; "  for  not  seizifig  on  the 
children  of  men  whose  "sons  and 
daughters  are  to  be  given  unto  another 
people  "  ? 

We  have  not  so  learned  the  doctrines 
of  Him  who  commanded  us  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  who,  when 
He  was  called  upon  to  explain  what  He 
meant  by  a  neighbour,  selected  as  an 
example  a  heretic  and  an  alien.  Last 
year,  we  remember,  it  was  represented  by 
a  pious  writer  in  the  John  Bull  newspaper 
and  by  some  other  equally  fervid  Chris- 
tians, as  a  monstrous  indecency,  that  the 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews  should 
be  brought  forward  in  Passion  week. 
One  of  these  humorists  ironically  re- 
commended that  it  should  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Crood  Friday.  \7t  should 
have  had  no  objection  ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  day  could  be  commemorated  in 
a  more  worthy  manner.  We  know  of 
no  day  fitter  for  terminat- 
ing long  hostilities,  and 
repairing  cruel  wrongs, 
than  the  day  on  which  the  religion  of 
mercy  was  founded.  We  know  of  no  day 
fitter  for  blotting  out  from  the  statute- 
book  the  last  traces  of  intolerance  than 
the  day  on  which  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
produced  the  foulest  of  all  judicial 
murders;  the  day  on  which  the  list  of 
the  victims  of  intolerance,  that  noble 
list  in  which  Socrates  and  More  are  en- 
rolled, was  glorified  by  a  yet  more  awful 
and  sacred  name. 


A  fitting 


BYRON. 


(Edi^jbubqh  REVIEW;  June,  1831.) 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron :  with  N'otices  of  his  Life.     By 
Thomas  MooBE,  Esq.    2  vols.  4to.    London:  1830. 

life  vhich  Lord  Byron  has  led,  bis  petu- 
lance, his  irrltabilitj,  and  his  communica- 
tiveness, we  cannot  but  admire  the  des* 
terity  with  which  Kr.  Moore  has  contrived 
to  exhibit  so  much  of  the  character  ax:c 
opinions  of  his  friend,  with  so  little  paa 
to  the  feelings  of  the  living. 

The  extracts  from  the  journals  and 
correspondence  of  I<ord  Byron  are  in  the 
highest  degree  valuable,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  information  which  they 
contain  respecting  the  distinguished  man 
by  whom  they  were  written,  but  on 
account  also  of  their  rare  merits  as  com- 
positions. The  Letters,  at  least  those 
which  were  sent  from  Italy,  are  among 
the  best  in  our  language.  They  are  less 
affected  than  those  of  Pope  and  Walpole ; 
they  have  more  matter  in  them  than 
those  of  Cowper.  Ejiowing  that  many 
of  them  were  not  written  merely  for  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  directed  but 
were  general  epistles^  meant  to  be  read  by 
a  large  circle,  we  expected  to  find  them 
clever  and  spirited,  but  deficient  in  ease. 
We  looked  with  vigilance  for  instances 
of  stiffness  in  the  language  and  awkward- 
ness in  the  transitions.  ' 
We  have  been  agreeably  ^*S;^ 
disappointed ;  and  we 
must  confess  that,  if  the  epistolary  style 
of  Lord  Bryon  was  artificial,  it  was  a 
rare  and  admirable  instance  of  that 
highest  art  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  nature. 

Of  the  deep  and  painful  interest  which 
this  book  excites  no  abstract  can  give  a 
just  notion.  So  sad  and  dark  a  story  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  work  of 
fiction ;  and  we  are  little  disposed  to 
envy  the  moralist  who  can  read  it  with* 
out  being  softened. 

The  pretty  fable  by  which  the  Duchess 

of  Orleans  illustrated  the  character  of  her 

son  the  Regent  might,  with  little  chango, 

bo  applied  to  Byron.     All  the  fairies, 

12 


Ws  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Considered  merely  as  a  com- 
position, it  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
the  best  specimens  of  English  prose  which 
our  age  has  produced.  It  contains,  in- 
deed, no  single  passage  equal  to  two  or 
three  we  could  select  from  the  Life  of 
Sheridan.  But,  as  a  whole,  it  is  im- 
measurably  superior  to  that  work.  The 
style  is  agreeable,  dear,  and  manly,  and 
when  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises  without 
effort  or  ostentation.  Nor  is  the  matter 
inferior  to  the  manner. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book 
which  exhibits  more  kindness,  fairness, 
and  modesty.  It  has  evidently  been 
written^  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
what,  however,  it  often  shows,  how  well 
its  author  can  write,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating,  as  far  as 
»»«^|g,f  ^  truth  will  permit,  the 
memory  of  a  celebrated 
oaan  who  can  no  longer  vindicate  himself. 
Mr.  Moore  never  thrusts  himself  between 
Lord  Byron  and  the  public.  With  the 
strongest  temptations  to  egotism,  he  has 
said  no  more  about  himself  than  the 
subject  absolutely  required. 

A  great  part,  indeed,  the  greater  part, 
of  these  volumes,  consists  of  extracts  from 
the  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  skill  which  has  been  shown  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement.  We  will  not 
say  that  we  have  not  occasionally  re- 
marked in  these  two  large  quartos  an 
anecdote  which  should  have  been  omitted, 
a  letter  which  should  have  been  suppressed, 
a  name  which  should  have  been  con- 
cealed by  asterisks,  or  asterisks  which  do 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
name.    But  it  is  impos- 

to  deny  that  the  task  has 
been  executed  with  great  judgment  and 
great  humanity.    When  we  consider  the 
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■are  one,  had  been  bidden  to  hia  cradle. 
All  the  gossips  bad  been  profuse  of  their 
grifts.     One  had  bestowed 
^"^  rfS^**'    J^o^i^'y*  anotlier  genius, 
*^  a    third    beauty.      The 

malignant  elf  who  had  been  uninvited 
came  last,  and,  unable  to  reverse  what 
her  sisters  had  done  for  their  favourite, 
had  mixed  up  a  curse  with  every  bless- 
ing. In  the  rank  of  Lord  Byron,  in  his 
understanding,  in  his  character,  in  his 
very  person,  there  was  a  strange  union 
of  opposite  extremes.  He  was  bom  to 
all  that  men  oovet  and  admire.  But  in 
every  one  of  those  eminent  advantages 
which  he  possessed  over  others  was 
mingled  something  of  misery  and  debase- 
ment. He  was  sprung  from  a  house, 
ancient  indeed  and  noble,  but  degraded 
and  impoverished  by  a  series  of  crimes 
and  follies  which  had  attained  a  scan- 
dalous publicity.  The  kinsman  whom  he 
iucceeded  had  died  poor,  and,  but  for 
merciful  judges,  would  have  died  upon 
the  gallows.  The  young  peer  had  great 
intellectual  powers;  yet  there  was  an 
unsound  part  in  Us  mind.  He  had 
maturally  a  generous  and  tender  heart: 
lot  his  temper  was  wayward  and  irrit- 
able. He  had  a  head  which  statuaries 
loved  to  copy,  and  a  foot  the  deformity 
af  which  the  beggars  in  the  streets 
mimicked.  Distinguished  at  once  by  the 
strength  and  by  the  weakness  of  his 
intellect,  affectionate  yet  perverse,  a  poor 
lord,  and  a  handsome  cripple,  he  required, 
if  ever  man  required,  the  firmest  and 
the  most  judicious  training.  But  capri- 
ciously as  nature  had  dealt  with  him, 
the  parent  to  whom  the  office  of  forming 
his  character  was  intrusted  was  more 
capridons  still.  She  passed  from  par- 
oxysmfl  of  rage  to  paroxysms  of  tender- 
ness. At  one  time  she  stifled  him  with 
her  caresses  :  at  another  time  she  insulted 
his  deformity.  He  came  into  the  world ; 
and  the  world  treated  him  as  his  mother 
had  treated  him,  sometimes  with  fondness, 
sometimes  with  cruelty,  never  with 
justice.  It  indulged  him  without  dis- 
erimination,  and  punished  him  without 
discrimination.  He  was  truly  a  spoiled 
ehild,  not  merely  the  spoiled  child  of  his 
parent,  but  the  si>oiled  child  of  nature, 
the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  the  spoiled 
ehUd  of  fame,  the  spoiled  child  of  society. 
His  first  poems  were  received  with  a 
contempt  which,  feeble  as  they  were, 
they  did  not  absolutely  deserve.  The 
poem  which  he  published  on  his  return 
irom  his  travels  was,  on  the  other  hand, 


extrolled  far  above  its  merit.  At  twenty- 
four  he  found  himself  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  literary  fame,  with  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  distinguished  writers  beneath  his 
feet.  There  .is  scarcely  an  instance  in 
history  of  so  sudden  a  rise  to  so  dizzy  an 
eminence. 

Everything  that  could  stimulate,  and 
everything  that  could  gratify  the  strong- 
est propensities  of  our  nature,  the  gaze 
of  a  hundred  drawing-rooms,  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  whole  nation,  the  applause 
of  applauded  men,  the  love  of  the  loveliest 
women,  all  this  world  and  all  the  glory 
of  it  were  at  once  offered  a  young  man  to 
whom  nature  had  given  violent  passions, 
and  whom  education  had  never  taught 
to  control  them.  He  lived  as  many  men 
live  who  have  no  similar  excuse  to  plead 
for  their  faults.  But 
his  countrymen  and  his  ^!^^^ 
countrywomen  would  love 
him  and  admire  him.  They  were  re- 
solved to  see  in  his  excesses  only  the 
flash  and  outbreak  of  that  same  fiery 
mind  which  glowed  in  his  poetry.  He 
attacked  religion  ;  yet  in  religious  circles 
his  name  was  mentioned  with  fondness ; 
and  in  many  religions  publications  his 
works  were  censured  with  singular  tender- 
ness. He  lampooned 'the  Prince  Begent ; 
yet  he  could  not  to  alienate  the  Tories. 
Everything,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  forgiven 
youth,  rank,  and  genius. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  Society,  capri- 
cious in  its  indignation  as  it  had  been 
capricious  in  its  fondness,  flew  into  a 
rage  with  its  froward  and  »^-oMrt 
petted  darling.  He  had 
been  worshipped  with  an  irrational 
idolatry.  He  was  persecuted  with  an 
irrational  fury.  Much  has  been  written 
about  those  unhappy  domestic  occur- 
rences which  decided  the  fate  of  his  life. 
Yet  nothing  is,  nothing  ever  was,  posi- 
tively known  to  the  public  but  this,  that 
he  quarrelled  with  his  lady,  and  that  she 
refused  to  live  with  him.  There  hive 
been  hints  in  abundance,  and  shrugs  and 
shakings  of  the  head,  and  <<Well,  well, 
we  know,**  and  **We  could  an  if  wo 
would,"  and  "If  we  list  to  speak,**  and 
**  There  be  that  might  an  they  list,**  But 
we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  before  the 
world,  substantiated  by  credible,  or  even 
by  tangible  evidence,  a  single  fact  in* 
dicating  that  Lord  Bryon  was  m*re  to 
blame  than  any  other  man  who  is  on 
bad  terms  with  his  wife.  The  professiomd 
men  whom  Lady  Bryon  consulted  were 
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andoubtedly  of  opinion  that  she  ought 

not  to  lire  with  her  husband.    But  it  is 

to  be  remembered  that 

Qtuirel       they  formed  that  opinion 

Byron.  sides.  We  do  not  sa  j,  we 
do  not  mean  to  insinnate, 
that  Lady  Bryon  was  in  any  respect  to 
blame.  We  think  that  those  who  con- 
demn her  on  the  eridenoe  which  is  now 
before  the  public  are  as  rash  as  those 
who  condemn  her  husband.  We  will  not 
pronounce  any  judgment,  we  cannot,  eren 
iu  our  own  minds,  form  any  judgment, 
CA  a  transaction  which  is  so  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  It  would  hare  been  weU 
if,  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  all  those 
who  knew  as  little  about  the  matter  then 
as  we  know  about  it  now,  had  shown 
that  forbearance  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  but  common  justice. 

We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as 
the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical 
fits  of  morality.  In  general, 
bS?*^ts  elopements,  divorces,  and 
osmolality,  family  quarrels,  pass  with 
little  notice.  We  read  the 
scandal,  tali  about  it  for  a  day,  and  forget 
it.  But  once  iu  six  or  seven  years  our 
virtue  becomes  outrageous.  We  cannot 
suffer  the  laws  of  religion  and  decency  to 
he  violated.  We  must  make  a  stand 
against  vice.  We  must  teach  libertines 
that  the  English  people  appreciate  the 
importance  of  domestic  ties.  Accordingly 
«ome  unfortunate  man,  in  no  respect  more 
depraved  than  hundreds  whose  offences 
have  been  treated  with  lenity,  is  singled 
oat  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  If  he  has 
children,  they  are  to  be  taken  from  him. 
If  he  has  a  profession,  he  is  to  be  driven 
from  it.  He  is  cut  by  the  higher  orders, 
and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  is,  in  truth, 
a  sort  of  whippmg-boy ,  by  whose  vicarious 
agonies  all  the  other  transgressors  of  the 
same  class  are,  it  is  supposed,  sufficiently 
chastised.  We  reflect  very  complacently 
on  our  own  severity,  and  compare  with 
great  pride  the  high  standard  of  morals 
established  in  England  with  the  Parisian 
laxity.  At  length  our  anger  is  satiated. 
Our  victim  is  ruined  and  heart-broken, 
And  our  virtue  goes  quietly  to  sleep  for 
seven  years  more. 

It    ia   clear  that   those   vices   which 

destroy  domestic  happiness  ought  to  be 

as  much  as  possible  re- 

^f'-SS?'*     pressed.      It    is  equally 

clear  that  they  cannot  be 

repressed    by   penal  legislation.     It  is 

therefore  right  and  desirable  that  public 


opinion  should  be  directed  against  them. 
But  it  should  be  directed  against  them 
uniformly,  steadUy,  and  temperately,  not 
by  sudden  fits  and  starts.  There  should 
be  one  weight  and  one  measure.  Decima- 
tion is  always  an  objectionable  mode"  of 
punishment.  It  is  the  resource  of  judges 
too  indolent  and  hasty  to  investigate 
facts  and  to  discriminate  nicely  between 
shades  of  g^lt.  It  is  an  irrational 
practice,  even  when  adopted  by  mHitaiy 
tribunals.  When  adopted  by  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  it  is  infinitely  more 
irratlonaL  It  is  good  that  a  certain 
portion  of  disgrace'  should  constantly 
attend  on  certain  bad  actions.  But  it  is 
not  good  that  the  offenders  should  merely 
have  to  stand  the  risks  of  k  lottery  of 
infamy,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  should  escape,  and  that  the 
hundredth,  perhaps  the  most  innocent 
of  the  hundred,  should  pay  for  alL  We 
remember  to  have  seen  a  mob  assembled 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  hoot  a  gentleman 
agaiust  whom  the  most  oppressive  pro- 
ceeding known  to  the  English  law  was 
then  in  progress.  He  was  hooted  because 
he  had  been  an  indifferent  and  an  un- 
faithful husband,  as  if  some  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  age,  Lord  Kelson  for 
example,  had  not  been  imfalthful  hus- 
bands. We  remember  a  still  stronger 
case.  Will  posterity  believe  that,  in  an 
age  in  which  men  whose  gallantries  were 
universally  known,  and  had  been  legally 
proved,  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state  and  in  the  army,  presided  at 
the  meetings  of  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions,  were  the  delight  of  evezy 
society,  and  the  favourites  of  the  multi- 
tude, a  crowd  of  moralists  went  to  the 
theatre,  iu  order  to  pelt  a 
poor  actor  for  disturbing 
the  conjugal  felicity  of  an 
alderman?  What  there  was  in  the  cir- 
cumstances either  of  the  offender  or  of 
the  sufferer  to  vindicate  the  zeal  of  the 
audience,  we  could  never  conceive.  It 
has  never  been  supposed  that  the  situation 
of  an  actor  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  rigid  virtues,  or  that  an  alderman 
enjoys  any  special  immunity  from  injuries 
such  as  that  which  on  this  occasion  roused 
the  anger  of  the  public  But  such  is  the 
justice  of  mankind. 

In  these  cases  the  punishment  was 
excessive;  but  the  offence  was  known 
and  proved.  The  case  of  Lord  Byron 
was  harder.  True  Jed  wood  justice  was 
dealt  out  to  him.  First  came  the  execu- 
tion, then  the  investigation,  and  last  of 
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aOf  or  rath'T  not  at  all,  the  accusation. 
The  pnblic,  without  knowing  anything 
whatever  about  the  transactions  in  his 
family,  flew  into  a  violent  passion  with 
him,  and  proceeded  to  invent  stories  which 
mi^t  justify  its  anger.  Ten  or  twenty 
different  accounts  of  the  separation,  in- 
consistent with  each  other,  with  them- 
selves, and  with  common  sense,  circulated 
at  the  same  time.  What  evidence  there 
might  be  for  any  one  of  these,  the  virtuous 
people  who  repeated  them  neither  knew 
Bor  cared.  For  in  fact  these  stories  were 
not  the  causes,  but  the  effects  of  the 
public  indignation.  They  resembled  those 
loathsome  slanders  which  Louis  Gold- 
smith, and  other  abject  libellers  of  the 
same  class,  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
about  Bonaparte ;  such  as  that  he  poisoned 
a  girl  with  arsenic  when  he  was  at  the 
military  school,  that  he  hired  a  grenadier 
to  shoot  Dessaix  at  Karengo,  that  he 
filled  St.  Cloud  with  all  the  pollutions  of 
CapresB.  There  was  a  time  when  anec- 
dotes like  these  obtained  some  credence 
from  persons  who,  hating  the  French 
Emperor  without  knowing  why,  were 
eager  to  believe  anything  which  might 
justify  their  hatred.  Lord  Byron  fared 
in  the  same  way.  His  countrymen  were 
in  a  bad  humour  with  him.  His  writings 
and  his  character  had  lost  the  charm  of 
novelty.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the 
offence  which,  of  all  offences,  is  punished 
most  severely ;  he  had  been  over-praieed  ; 
he  had  excited  too  warm  an  interest ;  and 

the  public,  with  its  usual 
'^SSSu^     justice,  chastised  him  for 

its  own  folly.  The  attach- 
ments of  the  multitude  bear  no  small 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  wanton  en- 
chantress in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who, 
when  the  forty  days  of  her  fondness  were 
over,  was  not  content  with  dismissing  her 
lovers,  but  condemned  them  to  expiate, 
in  loathsome  shapes,  and  under  cruel 
penances,  the  crime  of  having  once  pleased 
her  too  well. 

The  obloquy  which  B3rron  had  to  endure 

was  such  as  might  well  have  shaken  a 

/>vi^.«.       more  constant  mind.  The 

newspapers  were  filled 
^  with  lampoons.  The  theatres  shook  with 
execrations.  He  was  excluded  from 
circles  where  he  had  lately  been  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.  All  those  creep- 
ing things  that  riot  in  the  decay  of 
nobler  natures  hastened  to  their  repast ; 
and  they  were  right ;  they  did  after  their 
kind.  It  is  not  every  day  that  the  savage 
envy  of  aspiring  dunces  is  gratified  by  the 
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agonies  of  such  a  spirit,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  such  a  name. 

The  unhappy  man  left  his  country  for 
ever.  The  howl  of  contumely  followed 
him  across  the  sea,  up  the  Bhine,  over 
the  Alps ;  it  gradually  waxed  fainter  ;  it 
died  away;  those  who  had  raised  it  began 
to  ask  each  other,  what, 
after  all,  was  the  matter 
about  which  th^  had  been  so  clamorous, 
and  wished  to  invite  back  the  criminal 
whom  they  had  just  chased  from  them. 
His  poetry  became  more  popuhir  than  it 
had  ever  been  ;  and  his  complaints  were 
read  with  tears  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  had  never  seen  his  face. 

He  bad  fixed  his  home  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  cities,  beneath  the  brightest 
of  skies,  and  by  the  brightest  of  seas. 
Censoriousness  was  not  the  vice  of  the 
neighbours  whom  he  had  chosen.  They 
were  a  race  corrupted  by  a  bad  govern- 
ment and  a  bad  religion,  long  renowned 
for  skill  in  the  arts  of  voluptuousness, 
and  tolerant  of  all  the  caprices  of  sen- 
suality. From  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  he  bad  nothing 
to  dread.  With  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country  of  his  birth,  he  was  at  open 
war.  He  plunged  into 
wild  and  desperate  ex-  ^SSsseaf 
cesses,  ennobled  by  no 
generous  or  tender  sentiment.  From  his 
Venetian  harem  he  sent  forth  volume 
after  volume,  full  of  eloquence,  of  wit,  of 
pathos,  and  ribaldry,  and  of  bitter  diadain. 
His  health  sank  under  the  effects  of  his 
intemperance.  His  hair  turned  grey. 
His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  A 
hectic  fever  withered  him  up.  It  seemed 
that  his  Ibody  and  mind  were  about  to 
perish  together. 

From  this  wretched  degradation  he 
was  in  some  measure  rescued  by  a 
connection,  culpable,  indeed,  yet  such  as, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  morality  es- 
tablished in  the  country  where  he  Uved, 
might  be  called  virtuous.  But  aiv  imagi- 
nation polluted  by  vice,  a  temper  em- 
bittered by  misfortune,  and  a  frame 
habituated  to  the  fatal  excitement  of 
intoxication,  prevented  him  from  fully 
enjoying  the  happiness  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  the  purest  and  most 
tranquil  of  his  many  attachments.  Hid- 
night  draughts  of  ardent  spirits  and 
Rheoish  wines  had  begun  to  work  the 
ruin  of  his  fine  intellect  His  verse  lost 
much  of  the  energy  and  condensation 
which    had   distinguished     it.    But   he 
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would  not  resign,   without  a  struggle, 

the  empire  which  he  had  exercised  over 

the  men  of  his  generation. 

arose  before  him ;  to  be 
the  chief  of  a  literary  party  j  to  be  the 
great  mover  of  an  intellectual  revolution ; 
to  guide  the  public  mind  of  England 
from  hia  Italian  retreat,  as  Voltaire  had 
guided  the  public  mind  of  France  from 
the  villa  of  Femey.  WUh  this  hope,  as 
it  should  seem,  he  established  the 
LiberaL  But,  powerfully  as  he  had 
affected  the  Imaginations  of  his  con- 
t€mi>oraries,  he  mistook  his  own  powers 
if  he  hoped  to  direct  their  opinions ;  and 
he  still  more  grossly  mistook  his  own 
disposition,  if  he  thought  that  he  could 
long  act  in  concert  with  other  men  of 
letters.  The  plan  failed,  and  faile<l 
ignominiously.  Angry  with  himself, 
angry  with  his  coadjutors,  he  relinquished 
it,  and  turned  to  another  project,  the  last 
and  noblest  of  his  life. 

A  nation,  once  the  first  among  the 
nations,  pre-eminent  in  knowledge,  pre- 
eminent in  military  glory,  the  cradle  of 
philosophy,  of  eloquence,  and  of  the  fine 
arts,  had  been  for  ages  bowed  down 
under  a  cmel  yoke.  All  the  vices  which 
oppression  generates,  the  abject  vices 
which  it  generates  in  those  who  submit 
to  it,  the  ferocious  vices  which  it  generates 
in  those  who  struggle  against  it,  had 
ileformed  the  character  of  that  miserable 
race.  The  valour  which  had  won  the 
great  battle  of  human  civilization,  which 
had  saved  Europe,  which  had  subjugated 
Aaia,  lingered  only  among  pirates  and 
robbers.  The  ingenuity, 
**°**  once  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  every  department  of  physical 
and  moral  science,  had  been  depraved 
into  a  timid  and  servile  cunning.  On  a 
endden  this  degraded  people  had  risen  on 
their  oppressors.  Discountenanced  or 
betrayed  by  the  surrounding  potentates, 
they  had  found  in  themselves  something 
of  that  which  might  well  supply  the 
place  of  all  foreign  assistance,  something 
of  the  energy  of  their  fathers. 

Aa  a  man  of  letters,  Lotd  Byron  could 
not  bnt  be  interested  in  the  event  of  this 
contest.  His  political  opinions,  though, 
like  all  his  opinions,  unsettled,  leaned 
•trongly  towards  the  side  of  liberty. 
He  had  assisted  the  Italian  insurgents 
with  hii  purse,  and,  if  their  struggle 
against  the  Austrian  government  had 
been  prolonged,  would  probably  have 
aeeisted  them  with  his  sword.    But  to 
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Greece  he  was  attached  by  peculiar  tie3. 
He  had  when  young  resided  in  thai 
country.  Much  of  his  most  splendid  and 
popular  poetry  had  been  inspired  by  its 
scenery  and  by  its  history.  Sick  of  in- 
action, degraded  in  hia  own  eyes  by  his 
private  vices  and  by  his  literary  failures, 
pining  for  untried  excitement  and 
honourable  distinction,  he  carried  his  ex- 
hausted body  and  his  wounded  spirit  to 
the  Grecian  camp. 

His   conduct   in    hia    new    sitoation 
showed  so  much  vigour  and  good  sense 
as  to  justify  us  in  believ- 
ing that,  if  his  life  had       ^^^^ 
been  prolonged,  he  might 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
ar.d    a    politician.     But    pleasure   and 
sorrow  had  done  the  work  of  seventy 
years   upon   his   delicate   frame.     The 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him  :  he  knew 
it ;     and    the     only  .  wish    which    he 
uttered  was  that  he  might  die  sword 
in  hand. 

This  was  denied  to  him.  Anxiety, 
exertion,  exposure,  and  those  fatal  stimu- 
lants which  had  become  indispensable  to 
him,  soon  stretched  him 
on  a  sick  bed,  in  a  strange 
land,  amidst  strange  faces,  without  one 
human  being  that  he  loved  near  him. 
There,  at  thirty-six,  the  most  celebrated 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century 
closed  his  brilliant  and  miserable  career. 

We  cannot  even  now  retrace  those.eventa 
without  feeling  something  of  what  was 
felt  by  the  nation,  when 
It  was  first  known  that  ^^uoi*^ 
the  grave  had  closed  over 
so  much  sorrow  and  so  much  glory; 
something  of  what  was  felt  by  those 
who  saw  the  hearse,  with  its  long  train 
of  coaches,  turn  slowly  northward,  leav- 
ing behind  it  that  cemetery  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  dust  of  so  many 
great  poets,  but  of  which  the  doors  were 
closed  against  all  that  remained  of  Byron. 
We  well  remember  that  on  that  day,  rigid 
moralists  could  not  refrain  from  weeping 
for  one  so  young,  so  illustrious,  so  un- 
happy, gifted  with  such  rare  gifts,  and 
tried  by  such  strong  temptations.  It  Is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  reflections. 
The  history  carries  its  moral  with  it 
Our  age  has  indeed  been  fruitful  of 
warnings  to  the  eminent,  and  of  con« 
solations  to  the  obscure.  Two  men 
have  died  within  our  recollection,  who, 
at  a  time  of  life  at  which  many  peopls 
have  hardly  completed  their  education, 
had  raised  themselves,  each  in  his  own 
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department,  to  the  height  of  glory.  One 
of  them  died  at  Longwood  ;  the  other  at 
Hissolonghi. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  separate  the 

literary  character  of  a  man  who  lives  in 

onr  own  time  from  his  personal  character. 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to 

Idteraxy  make  this  separation  in 
•^SiSSSS?.  t*^e  case  of  Lord  Byron. 
For  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say,  that  Lord  Byron  never  wrote 
without  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  himself.  The  interest  excited  by  the 
events  of  his  life  mingles  itself  in  our 
minds,  and  probably  in  the  minds  of 
almost  all  our  readers,  with  the  interest 
which  properly  belongs  to  his  works.  A 
generation  must  pass  away  before  it  will 
be  possible  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of 
his  books,  considered  merely  as  books. 
At  present  they  are  not  only  books,  but 
relics.  We  will,  however,  venture,  though 
with  unfeigned  diffidence,  to  offer  some 
desultory  remarks  on  his  poetry. 

His  lot  was  cast  in  the  time  of  a  great 
literary  revolution.  That  poetical  dy- 
nasty which  had  dethroned  the  successors 
of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  was,  in  its 
turn,  dethroned  by  a  race  who  represented 
themselves  as  heirs  of  the  ancient  line,  so 
long  dispossessed  by  usurpers.  The  real 
nature  of  this  revolution  has  not,  we 
think,  been  comprehended  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  concurred  in  it, — 

If  this  question  were  proposed,  wherein 
especially  does  the  poetry  of  our  times 
differ  from  that  of  the 
Sd^Lni.  last  century,  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  a  hundred 
would  answer  that  the  poetry  of  the  last 
century  was  correct,  but  cold  and  mechani- 
cal, and  that  the  poetry  of  our  time, 
though  wild  and  irregular,  presented  far 
more  vivid  images,  and  excited  the  pas- 
sions far  more  strongly  than  that  of  Par- 
sell,  of  Addison,  or  of  Pope.  In  the  same 
maimer  we  constantly  hear  it  said,  that  the 
poets  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had  far  more 
genius,  but  far  less  correctness,  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Anne.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  some 
incompatibility,  some  antithesis  between 
correctness  and  creative  power.  We 
rather  suspect  that  this  notion  arises 
merely  from  an  abuse  of  words,  and  that 
it  has  been  the  parent  of  many  of  the 
fallacies  which  perplex  the  science  of 
criticism. 

What  is  meant  by  correctness  in  poetry  ? 
If  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conform- 
ing to  rules  which  have  their  foundation 


in  truth  and  in  the  principles  of  human 

nature,  then  correctness  is  only  another 

name  for  excellence.    If 

by  correctness  be  meant     jSJ^^SSSKf* 

the  conforming  to  rules 

purely   arbitrary,    correctness   may   be 

another  name  for  dulness  and  absurdity. 

A  writer  who  describes  visible  objects 
falsely  and  violates  the  propriety  of 
character,  a  writer  who  makes  the  moun- 
tains "  nod  their  drowsy  heads  "  at  night, 
or  a  dying  man  take  leave  of  the  world 
with  a  rant  like  that  of  Maximin,  may  be 
said,  in  the  high  and  just  sense  of  the 
phrase,  to  write  incorrectly.  He  violates 
the  first  great  law  of  his  art.  His  imita- 
tion is  altogether  unlike  the  thing  imi- 
tated. The  four  poets  who  are  moat 
eminently  free  from  incorrectness  of  this 
description  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shak- 
speare, and  Milton.  They  are^  therefore, 
in  one  sense,  and  that  the  best  sense,  the 
most  correct  of  poets. 

When  it  is  said  that  Yirgil,  though  he 
had  less  genius  than  Homer,  was  a  more 
correct  writer,  what  sense 
is  attached  to  the  word  '^j^^* 
correctness  ?  Is  it  meant 
that  the  story  of  the  iBneid  is  developed 
more  skilfully  than  that  of  the  Odyssey, 
that  the  Roman  describes  the  face  of  the 
external  world,  or  the  emotions  of  the 
mind,  more  accurately  than  the  Greek, 
that  the  characters  of  Achates  and  Hnes- 
theus  are  more  nicely  discriminated,  and 
more  consistently  supported,  than  those 
of  Achilles,  of  Nestor,  and  of  Ulysses? 
The  fact  inoontestably  is  that,  for  every 
violation  of  the  fundamentiU  laws  of 
poetry  which  can  be  found  in  Homer, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  twenty  in 
Virgil. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  is  perhaps  of  all 
the  plays  in  Shakspeare  that  which  is 
commonly  considered  as 
the  most  incorrect.  Yet  TSSaSoSS 
it  seems  to  us  infinitely 
more  correct  in  the  sound  sense  of  the 
term,  than  what  are  coiled  the  most 
correct  plays  of  the  most  correct  drama- 
tists. Compare  it,  for  example,  tvith  the 
Iphig^e  of  Bacine.  We  are  sore  that 
the  Greeks  of  Shakspeare  bear  a  far 
greater  resemblance  than  the  Greeks  of 
Bacine  to  the  real  Greeks  who  besieged 
Troy;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Greeks  of  Shakspeare  are  human  beings, 
and  the  Greeks  of  Racine  mere  names, 
mere  words  printed  in  capitals  at  the  head 
of  paragraphs  of  declamation.  Racinei  it 
is  true,  would  have   shuddered   at  tho 
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thought  of  making  a  warrior  at  the  siego 
of  Troj  quote  Aristotle.  But  of  what 
use  is  it  to  ayoid  a  single  anachronism, 
when  the  whole  plaj  is  one  anachronism, 
the  sentiments  and  phrases  of  Versailles 
in  the  camp  of  Anlis  ? 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  noi^  using 
the  word  correctness  we  think  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  are 
far  more  correct  poets  than  thpse  who 
are  commonly  extolled  as  the  models  of 
correctness,  Pope,  for  example,  and 
Addison.  The  single  de- 
scription of  a  moonlight 
night  in  Pop€*s  Iliad  contains  more  inac- 
curacies than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Excursion.  There  is  not  a  single  scene 
in  Cato,  in  which  all  that  conduces  to 
poetical  illusion,  all  the  propriety  of  cha- 
racter, of  language,  of  situation,  is  not 
more  grossly  violated  than  in  any  part  of 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  No  man 
can  possibly  think  that  the  Bomans  of 
Addison  reeemble  the  real  Bomans  so 
closely  as  the  moss-troopers  of  Scott 
resemble  the  real  moss-troopers.  Wat 
Tinlinn  and  William  of  Deloraine  are  not, 
it  is  true,  persons  of  so  much  dignity  as 
Cato.  But  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
represented  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
correctness  of  poetry  as  with  the  correct- 
ness of  painting.  We  prefer  a  gipsy  by 
Beynolds  to  his  Majesty's  head  on  a 
sign-post,  and  a  Borderer  by  Scott  to  a 
Senator  by  Addison. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  cor^ 
rectness  used  by  those  who  say,  with 
the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
that  Pope  was  the  most  correct  of  English 

aen«et>M..    g^'  "^  ^*  ?f  *  *° 
Pope  came  the  late  Mr. 

GlfEord  ?  What  is  the  nature  and  value 
of  that  correctness,  the  praise  of  which  is 
denied  to  Macbeth,  to  Lear,  and  to 
Othello,  and  given  to  Hoole's  translations 
and  to  all  the  Seatonian  prize-poems? 
We  can  discover  no  eternal  rule,  no  rule 
founded  in  reason  and  in  the  nature  of 
things,  which  Shakspeare  does  not  ob- 
serye  much  more  strictly  than  Pope. 
But  if  by  correctness  be  meant  the  con- 
forming to  a  narrow  legislation  which, 
while  lenient  to  the  mala  in  «e,  multiplies, 
without  a  shadow  of  a  reason,  the  mala 
prohibitat  if  by  correctness  be  meant  a 
strict  attention  to  certain  ceremonious 
observances,  which  are  no  more  essential 
to  poetry  than  etiquette  to  good  govern- 
ment, or  than  the  washings  of  a  Pharisee 
to  doTotion,  then,  assuredly.  Pope  may 
be  a  more  correct  poet  than  Shakspeare  ; 


and,  if  the  code  were  a  little  altered, 
CoUey  Cibber  might  be  a  more  correct 
poet  than  Pope.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  kind  of  correctness 
be  a  merit,  nay,  whether  it  be  not  an 
absolute  fault. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a  digest 
of  the  irrational  laws  which  bad  critics 
have  framed  for  the  government  of 
poets.  First  in  celebrity  and  in  absur- 
dity stand  the  dramatic  unities  of  place 
and  time.  No  human  being  has  erer 
been  able  to  find  anything  that  could, 
even  by  courtesy,  be  called  an  argument, 
for  these  unities,  except  that  they  have 
been  deduced  from  the  general  practice 
of  the  Greeks.  It  requires  no  rery  pro- 
found examination  to  discover  that  the 
Greek  dramas,  often  ad- 
mirable as  compositions,  3j^^^^*^ 
are,  as  exhibitions  of  hu- 
man character  and  human  life,  far  in- 
ferior to  the  English  plays  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  Every  scholar  knows  that 
the  dramatic  part  of  the  Athenian  trag^ 
dies  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the  lyridil 
part.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been 
little  less  than  a  miracle  if  the  laws  of 
the  Athenian  stage  had  been  found  to 
suit  plays  in  which  there  was  no  chorus. 
All  the  greatest  master-pieces  of  the 
dramatic  art  have  been  composed  in 
direct  violation  of  the  unities,  and  could 
never  have  been  composed  if  the  unities 
had  not  been  violated.  It  is  clear,  for 
example,  that  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Hamlet  could  never  have  been  developed 
within  the  limit  to  which  Alfieri  confined 
.  himself.  Yet  such  was  the  reverence  of 
literary  men  during  the  last  century  for 
these  unities  that  Johnson  who,  much  to 
his  honour,  took  the  opposite  side,  was, 
as  he  says,  '*  frightened  at  his  own 
temerity,''  and  **  afraid  to  stand  against 
the  authorities  which  might  be  produced 
against  him." 

There  are  other  rules  of  the  same  kind 
without  end.  "  Shakspeare,"  says  Bymeri 
«  ought  not  to  have  made 
OtheUo   black;   for   the     oldSttSs. 
hero  of  a  tragedy  ought 
always  to  be  white."     ^'Milton,"  says 
another  critic,  "  ought  not  to  have  taken 
Adam  for  his  hero;  for  the  hero  of  an 
epic  poem  ought  always  to  be  victorious." , 
"  Milton,"  says  another,  "  ought  not  to 
have  put  so  many  similes  into  his  first 
book ;  for  the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem 
ought  always  to  be  the  most  unadorned. ' 
There  are  no  similes  in  the  first  book  of  ^ 
the    niad,"      "Milton,"    says    another, 
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''ought  not  to  bare  placed  in  an  epic 
poem  sach  lines  as  these, — 

*  I  alao  errod  in  OTennach  admiring.* " 

And  why  not  ?  The  critic  is  ready  with 
a  reason,  a  lady's  reason.  "  Such  lines/' 
says  he,  ''are  not,  it  most  be  allowed, 
unpleasing  to  the  ear ;  but  the  redundant 
syllable  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
drama,  and  not  admitted  into  epic 
poetry.*'  As  to  the  redundant  syllaUe 
in  heroic  rhyme  on  serious  subjects,  it 
has  been,  from  the  time  of  Pope  down- 
ward, proscribed  by  the  general  consent 
of  all  the  correct  school.  No  magazine 
would  have  admitted  so  incorrect  a  coup- 
let as  that  of  Drayton,— 

"As  wh«a  W6  liTAi  nntouch'd  by  these  dls- 
gracai, 
When  aa  oor  kingdom  was  onr  dear  em- 
bncM." 

Another  law  of  heroic  poetry,  which, 
fifty  years  ago,  was  considered  as  funda- 
mental, was,   that  there 

hewto7o!tey.  "^^^^^  ^  *  P*^«»  *  *^"- 
ma  at  least,  at  the  end  of 

every  couplet.  It  was  also  prorlded  that 
there  should  never  be  a  full  stop  except 
at  the  end  of  a  line.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber to  hare  heard  a  moet  correct  judge  of 
poetry  revile  Mr.  Bogers  for  the  incor- 
rectness of  that  moet  sweet  and  graceful 
passage,— 

"  'TwM  thine,  Maria,  thine  withoat  a  ogh 
At  midnight  in  a  ■iatcr'a  arms  to  die. 
Koning  the  yoong  to  health." 

Sir  Eoger  Newdigate  is  fairly  entitled, 
we  think,  to  be  ranked  among  the  great 
critics  of  this  school.  He 
made  a  law  that  none  of 
the  poems  written  for  the  prize  which  he 
established  at  Oxford  should  exceed  fifty 
lines.  This  law  seems  to  us  to  have  at 
least  as  much  foundation  in  reason  as 
any  of  those  which  we  have  mentioned ; 
nay,  much  more,  for  the  world,  we  be- 
lieve, is  pretty  well  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  shorter  a  prize-poem  is,  the 
better. 

We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  make 
a  few  more  rules  of  the  same  kind :  why 
we  should  not  enact  that  the  number  of 
scenes  in  every  act  shall  be  three  or  some 
multiple  of  three,  that  the  number  of 
lines  in  every  scene  shall  be  an  exact 
square,  that  the  dramatit  personte  shall 
never  be  more  or  fewer  than  sixteen,  and 
that,  in  heroic  rhymes,  every  thirty- 
sixth  line  shall  have  twelve  syllables.  If 
we  were  to  lay  down  these  canonB,and  to 
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call  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison  incor- 
rect writers  for  not  having  complied  with 
our    whims,    we    should 
act    precUely    as    those        w^l! 
critics  act  who  find  incor- 
rectness in  the  magnificent  imagery  and 
varied  music  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley. 

The  correctness  which  the  last  century 
prized  so  much  resembles  the  correctness 
of  those  pictures  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
which  we  see  in  old  Bibles— an  exact 
square,  encloeed  by  the 
rivers  Pison,Gihon,  Hid-  SfSwe? 
dekel,  and  Euphrates,  each 
with  a  convenient  bridge  in  the  centre, 
rectangular  beds  of  fiowers,  a  long  canal, 
neatly  bricked  and  railed  in,  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the  limes 
behind  the  Tuileries,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  grand  alley,  the  snake 
twined  round  it,  the  man  on  the  right 
hand,  the  woman  on  the  left,  and  the 
beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round 
them.  In  one  sense  the  picture  is  correct 
enough.  That  is  to  say,  the  squares  are 
correct ;  the  circles  are  correct ;  the  man 
and  the  woman  are  in  a  most  correct  line 
with  the  tree;  and  the  snake  forms  a 
most  correct  spiral. 

But  if  there  were  a  painter  bo  gifted 
that  he  could  place  on  the  canvas  that 
glorious  paradise,  seen  by  the  interior 
eye  of  him  whose  outward  sight  had 
failed  with  long  watching  and  labouring 
for  liberty  and  truth,  if  there  were  a 
painter  who  could  set  before  us  the 
mazes  of  the  sapphire  brook,  the  lake 
with  its  fringe  of  myrtles,  the  fiowery 
meadows,  the  grottoes  overhung  by  vines, 
the  forests  shining  with  Hesperian  fruit 
and  with  the  plumage  of  gorgeous  birds, 
the  massy  shape  of  that  nuptial  bower 
which  showered  down  roses  on  the  sleep* 
ing  lovers,  what  should  we  think  of  a 
connoisseur  who  should  tell  us  that  this 
painting,  though  finer  than  the  absurd 
picture  in  the  old  Bible,  was  not  so  cor- 
rect? Surely  we  should  answer.  It  ia 
both  finer  and  more  correct;  and  it  is 
finer  because  it  is  more  correct.  It  is 
not  made  up  of  correctly  drawn  diagrams ; 
but  it  is  a  correct  painting,  a  worthy 
representation  of  that  which  it  is  intended 
to  represent. 

It  is  not  in  the  fine  arts  alone  that  this 
false  correctness  is   prized  by  narrow- 
minded  men,  by  men  who 
cannot  distinguUh  means    corwiotoeaa. 
from  ends,   or  what   is 
accidental  from  what  is  essential.    M. 
Jourdain  admired  correctness  in  fencing 
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*  Yon  had  no  business  to  hit  me  then. 
You  must  never  thrnst  in  quart  till  yon 
bare  thrust  in  tierce.*'  M.  Tom^s  liked 
correctness  in  medical  practice.  ''I 
stand  np  for  Artemins.  Tliat  he  killed 
his  patient  is  plain  enough.  Bat  still  he 
acted  qnite  according  to  rule.  A  man 
dead  is  a  man  dead ;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter.  But  if  rules  are  to  be 
broken,  there  is  no  saying  what  conse- 
quences may  follow."  We  have  heard  of 
an  old  German  officer  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  correctness  in  military  opera- 
tions. He  used  to  revile  Bonaparte  for 
spoiling  the  science  of  war,  which  had 
been  carried  to  such  exquisite  perfection 
by  Marshal  Baun.  "In  my  youth  we 
used  to  march  and  countermarch  all  the 
summer  without  gaining  or  losing  a 
square  league,  and  then  we  went  into 
winter  quarters.  And  now  comes  an 
ignorant,  hot-headed  young  man,  who 
flies  about  from  Boulogne  to  Ulm,  and 
from  ITlm  to  the  middle  of  Moravia,  and 
fights  battles  in  December.  The  whole 
system  of  his  tactics  is  monstrously 
incorrect."  The  world  is  of  opinion,  in 
spite  of  critics  like  these,  that  the  end  of 
fencing  is  to  hit,  that  the  end  of  medicine 
is  to  cure,  that  the  end  of  war  is  to  con- 
quer, and  that  those  means  are  the  most 
correct  which  best  accomplish  the  ends. 

And  has  poetry  no  end,  ao   eternal 

and  immutable   principles?    Is  poetry, 

like  heraldry,  mere  matter 

^S^iaS^  ^^  arbitrary  regulation? 
The  heralds  tell  us  that 
certain  escutcheons  and  bearings  denote 
c^ertain  conditions,  and  that  to  put  colours 
on  colours,  or  metals  on  metals,  is  false 
blazonry.  If  all  this  were  reversed,  if 
every  coat  of  arms  in  Europe  were  new 
fashioned,  if  it  were  decreed  that  or 
should  never  be  placed  but  on  argent,  or 
argent  but  on  or,  that  illegitimacy  should 
be  denoted  by  a  lozenge,  and  widowhood 
by  a  bend,  the  new  science  would  be  just 
as  good  as  the  old  science,  because  both 
the  new  and  the  old  would  be  good  for 
nothing.  The  mummery  of  Portcullis 
and  Bouge  Dragon,  as  it  has  no  other 
value  than  that  which  caprice  has  as- 
signed to  it,  may  well  submit  to  any  laws 
which  caprice  may  impose  on  it.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  that  great  imitative  art,  to 
the  power  of  which  all  ages,  the  rudest 
and  the  most  enlightened,  bear  witness. 
Since  its  first  great  master-pieces  were 
produced,  everything  that  is  changeable 
in  this  world  has  been  changed.  Civiliza- 
tion has  been  gained,  lost,  gained  again. 


Beligions,  and  languages,  and  forms  of 
government,  and  usages  of  private  life, 
and  modes  of  thinking,  all  have  under- 
gone a  succession  of  revolutions.  Every- 
thing has  passed  away  but  the  great 
features  of  nature,  and  the  heart  of  man, 
and  the  miracles  of  that  art  of  which  it 
is  the  office  to  reflect  back  the  heart  of 
man  and  the  features  of  nature.  Those 
two  strange  old  poems,  the  wonder  of 
ninety  generations,  still  retain  all  their 
freshness.  They  still  command  the 
veneration  of  minds  enriched  by  the 
literature  of  many  nations  and  ages. 
They  are  still,  even  in  wretched  transla- 
tions, the  delight  of  schoolboys.  Having 
survived  ten  thousand  capricious  fashions, 
having  seen  successive  codes  of  criticism 
become  obsolete,  they  still  remain  im- 
mortal with  the  inmiortality  of  truth,  the 
same  when  perused  in  the  study  of  an 
English  scholar,  as  when  they  were  first 
chanted  at  the  banquets  of  the  Ionian 
princes. 

Poetry  is,  as  that  most  acute  of  human 
beings,  Aristotle,  said  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  imiu- 
tion.  It  is  an  art  analo-  ^^^l 
gons  in  many  respects  to 
the  art  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  acting. 
The  imitations  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  actor,  are,  indeed,  within  certain 
limits,  more  perfect  than  those  of  the 
poet.  The  machinery  which  the  poet 
employs  consists  merely  of  words ;  and 
words  cannot,  even  when  employed  by 
such  an  artist  as  Homer  or  Dante,  present 
to  the  mind  images  of  visible  objects 
quite  so  lively  and  exact  as  those  which 
we  carry  away  from  looking  on  the  works 
of  the  brush  and  the  chisel.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rang^  of  poetry  is  in- 
finitely wider  than  that  of  any  other 
imitative  art,  or  than  that  of  all  the  other 
imitative  arts  together.  The  sculptor 
can  imitate  only  form ;  the  painter  only 
form  and  colour;  the  actor,  until  the 
poet  supplies  him  with  words,  only  form, 
colour,  and  motion.  Poetry  holds  the 
outer  world  in  common  with  the  other 
arts.  The  heart  of  man  is  the  province 
of  poetry,  and  of  poetry  alone.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  actor  can 
exhibit  no  more  of  human  passion  and 
character  than  that  small  portion  which 
overfiows  into  the  gesture  and  the  face, 
always  an  imperfect,  often  a  deceitful, 
sign  of  that  which  is  within.  The  deeper 
and  more  complex  parts  of  human  nature 
can  be  exhibited  by  means  of  words 
alone.    Thus  the  objects  of  the  imitation 
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oi  poetry  are  the  whole  external  and  the 
whole  internal  universe,  the  face  of 
nature,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  man 
as  he  is  in  himself,  man  as  he  appears 
in  society,  all  things  of  which  we  can 
form  an  image  in  our  minds  by  com- 
bining together  parts  of  thmgs  which 
really  exist.  The  domain  of  this  imperial 
art  is  commensurate  with  the  imaginative 
faculty. 

An  art  essentially  imitative  ought  not 
surely  to  be  subjected  to  rules  which  tend 
to  make  its  imitations  less  perfect  than 
they  otherwise  would  be  j  and  those  who 
obey  Bucb  rules  ought  to  be  called,  not 
correct,  but  incorrect  artists.  The  true 
way  to  judge  of  the  rules  by  which 
English  poetry  was  governed  during  the 
last  century  is  to  look  at  the  effects  which 
tbey  produced. 

It  was  in  1780  that  Johnson  completed 
his  lives  of  the  Poets.    He  tells  us  in 
that  work  that,  since  the 
Johnson's      time  of  Dryden,  English 
Poets.    *    poetry    had    shown    no 
tendency  to  relapse  into 
its  original  savagencss,  that  its  language 
had  been  refined,  its  numbers  tuned,  and 
ita  sentiments  improved.    It  may  per- 
haps be  doubted  whether  the  nation  had 
any  great  reason  to  exult  in  the  refine- 
ments and  improvements  which  gave  it 
Douglas  for  Othello,  and  the  Triumphs 
of  Temper  for  the  Fairy  Queen. 

It  was  during  the  thirty  years  which 
preceded  the  appearance  of  Johnson's 
Lives  that  the  diction  and  versification 
of  English  poetry  were,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  most 
correct.  Those  thirty  years  form  the 
most  deplorable  part  of  our  literary  his- 
tory. They  have  bequeathed  to  us 
scarcely  any  poetry  which  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  Two  or  three  hundred  lines 
of  Gray,  twice  as  many  of  Goldsmith,  a 
few  stanzas  of  Beattie  and  Collins,  a  few 
strophes  of  Mason,  and  a  few  clerer 
prologues  and  satires,  were 
^^  ^?f^°  ^^^  master-pieces  of  this 
age  of  consummate  excel- 
lence. They  may  all  be  printed  in  one 
volume,  and  that  volume  would  be  by 
no  means  a  volume  of  extraordinary 
merit.  It  would  contain  no  poetry  of 
the  highest  class,  and  little  which  could 
be  placed  very  high  in  the  second  class. 
The  Paradise  Begained  or  Comus  would 
outweigh  it  all. 

At  last,  when  poetry  had  fallen  into 
such  utter  decay  that  Mr.  Hayley  was 
thought  a  great  poet,  it  began  to  appear 


that  the  excess  of  the  evil  was  about  to 
work  the  cure.  Men  became  tired  of  an 
insipid  conformity  to  a  standard  which 
derived  no  authority  from  nature  or 
reason.  A  shallow  criticism  had  taught 
them  to  ascribe  a  superstitious  value  to 
the  spurious  correctness  of  poetasters. 
A  deeper  criticism  brought  them  back  to 
the  true  correctness  of  the  first  g^reat 
masteni.  Theetemallaws 
of  poetry  regained  their  ^^^^^g^ 
power,  and  the  temporary 
fashions  which  had  snpeneded  those  laws 
went  after  the  wig  of  Lovelace  and  the 
hoop  of  Clarissa. 

It  was  in  a  cold  and  barren  season  that 
the  seeds  of  that  rich  harvest  which  we 
haye  reaped  were  first  sown.  While 
poetry  was  every  year  becoming  more 
feeble  and  more  mechanical,  while  the 
monotonous  versification  which  Pope  had 
introduced,  no  longer  redeemed  by  his 
brilliant  wit  and  his  compactness  of  ex- 
pression, palled  on  the  ear  of  the  public, 
the  great  works  of  the  dead  were  every 
day  attracting  more  and  more  of  the 
admiration  which  they  deserved.  The 
plays  of  Shakspeare  were  better  acted, 
better  edited,  and  better  known  than  they 
had  ever  been.  Our  noble  old  ballads 
were  again  read  vrith  pleasure,  and  it 
became  a  fashion  to  imitate  them.  Many 
of  the  imitations  were  altogether  con- 
temptible. But  they  showed  that  men 
had  at  least  begun  to  admire  the  excel- 
lence which  they  could  not 
rival.  A  literary  r«volu-  4VovSS 
tion  was  evidently  at 
hand.  There  was  a  ferment  in  the  minds 
of  men,  a  vague  craving  for  something 
new,  a  disposition  to  hail  with  delight 
anything  which  might  at  first  sight  wear 
the  appearance  of  originality.  A  re- 
forming age  is  always  fertile  of  impostors. 
The  same  excited  state  of  public  feeling 
which  produced  the  great  separation 
from  the  see  of  Home  produced  also  the 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  same 
stir  in  the  pnblic  mind  of  Europe  which 
overthrew  the  abuses  of  the  old  French 
government,  produced  the  Jacobins  and 
Theophilanthropists.  Macpherson  and 
Delia  Crufica  were  to  the  true  reformers 
of  English  poetry  what  Knipperdoling 
was  to  Luther,  or  Clootz  to  Turgot.  The 
public  was  never  more  disposed  to  believe 
stories  without  evidence,  and  to  admire 
books  without  merit.  Anything  which 
could  break  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
correct  school  was  acceptable. 
The  forerunner  of  the  great  restoration 
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of  our  literatare  was  Cowper.  His  liter- 
ary career  began  and  ended  at  nearly  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Alfieri.  A 
parallel  between  Alfieri 
^'*''  and  Cowper  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  as  strange  as  that  which  a 
loyal  Presbyterian  minister  is  said  to 
have  made  in  1745  between  George  the 
Second  and  Enoch.  It  may  seem  that 
the  gentle,  shy,  melancholy  Galvinist, 
whose  spirit  had  been  broken  by  fagging 
at  school,  who  had  not  courage  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  reading  the  titles  of  bills 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  whose  favour- 
ite associates  were  a  blind  old  lady  and 
an  evangelical  divine,  could  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  haughty,  ardent, 
and  voluptuous  nobleman,  the  horse- 
jockey,  the  libertine,  who  fought  Lord 
Ligonier  in  Hyde  Park,  and  robbed  the 
Pretender  of  his  queen.  But  though  the 
prirate  lives  of  these  remarkable  men 
present  scarcely  any  points  of  resem- 
blance, their  literary  lives  bear  a  dose 
analogy  to  each  other.  They  both  found 
poetry  in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation, 
feeble,  artificial,  and  altogether  nerveless. 
They  both  possessed  precisely  the  talents 
which  fitted  them  for  the  task  of  raising 
it  from  that  deep  abasement.  They  can- 
not, in  strictness,  be  called  great  poets. 
They  had  not  in  any  very  high  degree 
the  creative  power, 

"  Tbs  vUon  sad  the  fMmlty  divine ; " 

but  they  had  great  vigour  qf  thought, 
great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  what,  in 
their  circumstances,  was  above  all  things 
important,  a  manliness  of  taste  which 
approached  to  roughness.  They  did  not 
deal  in  mechanical  yersification  and 
conventional  phrases.  They  wrote  con- 
cerning things  the  thought  of  which  set 
their  hearts  on  fire  ;  and  thus  what  they 
wrote,  even  when  it  wanted  every  other 
grace,  had  that  inimitable  grace  whidi 
sincerity  and  strong  passion  impart  to  the 
rudest  and  most  homely  compositions. 
Each  of  them  sought  for  inspiration  in  a 
noble  and  affecting  subject,  fertile  of 
images  which  had  not  yet  been  hackneyed. 
Liberty  was  the  muse  of  Alfieri,  Keligion 
T  ikm^  a  ^"  *^®  muse  of  Cowper. 
rSSo^  The  same  truth  is  found  in 
their  lighter  pieces.  They 
were  not  among  those  who  deprecated 
the  severity,  or  deplored  the  absence  of 
an  unreal  mistress  in  melodious  common- 
places. Instead  of  raving  about  imagin- 
ary Chloes  and  Sylvias,  Cowper  wrote 
of  Mrs.  Unwin's  knitting-needles.    The 


only  love- verses  of  Alfieri  were  addressed 
to  one  whom  he  truly  and  passionately 
loved.  "Tutte  le  rime  amoroso  che 
seguono,"  says  he,  *'  tntte  sono  per  essa,  e 
ben  sue,  e  di  lei  solamente  ;  poichS  mai  d' 
altra  donna  per  certo  non  canterd." 

These  great  men  were  not  free  from 
affectation.  Bat  their  affectation  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  affectation  which 
generally  prevailed.  Each  of  them  has 
expressed,  in  strong  and  bitter  language, 
the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  effe- 
minate poetasters  who  were  in  fashion 
both  in  England  and  in  Italy,  Cowper 
complains  that 

"  Manner  is  aU  in  all,  whato'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  for  genius,  taste,  and  wit." 

He  praised  Pope ;  yet  ho  regretted  t^at 
Pope  had 

**  Made  poetxy  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  eveiy  warbler  had  hU  tone  by  hearf 

Alfieri  speaks  with  similar  scorn  of  the 
tragedies  of  his  predecessors.  <*Hi 
cadevano  dalle  mani  per  la  languidezza^ 
triviality  e  prolissit^  dei  modi  e  del  verso, 
senza  parlare  pol  della  snervatezza  dei 
pensieri.  Or  perche  mai  questa  nostra 
divijda  lingua,  si  maschia  anco,  ed  ener^ 
gica,  e  feroce.  in  bocca  di  Bante,  dovra 
ella  farsi  cosl  sbiadata  ed  eunuca  nel 
dialogo  tragico  ?  " 

To  men  thus  sick  of  the  languid 
manner  of  their  contemporaries  ruggsd- 
ness  seemed  a  venial  fault,  or  rather  a 
positive  merit.  In  their  hatred  of  mere- 
tricious ornament,  and  of  what  Cowper 
calls  ^'  creamy  smoothness,"  they  erred  oa 
the  opposite  side.  Their  style  was  too 
austere,  their  versification  too  harsh.  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  overrate  the 
service  which  they  rendered  to  literature* 
The  intrinsic  value  of 
their  poems  is  consider-  ^^^^ 
able.  But  the  example 
which  they  set  to  mutiny  against  aa 
absurd  system  was  invaluable.  The  part 
which  they  performed  was  rather  that  of 
Hoses  than  that  of  Joshua.  They  opened 
the  house  of  bondage ;  but  they  did  not 
enter  the  promised  land. 

Daring  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cowper,  the  lerola- 
tion  in  English  poetry  was  fully  con* 
summated.  None  of  the  writers  of  this 
period,  not  even  Sir  Walter  Soott,  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  consummation  as 
Lord  Byron.  Yet  he,  Lord  Byron,  con- 
tributed to  it  unwillingly,  and  with  con- 
stant self-reproach  and  shame.  All  his 
tastes  and  inclinations  led  him  to  take 
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part  with  the  school  of  poetry  which  was 
going  oat  against  the  school  which  i^vas 

coming  in.    Of  Pope  him- 

Byron's       gglf  he  spoke  with    cx- 

inc^lnatlona.    travagant       aamiration. 

He  did  not  venture  directly 
to  say  that  the  little  man  of  Twickenham 
was  a  greater  poet  than  Shakspeare  or 
Milton ;  but  he  hinted  pretty  clearly  that 
he  thought  so.  Of  his  contemporaries, 
acaroely  any  had  so  much  of  his  admira- 
tion as  Mr.  GifEord,  who,  considered  as  a 
poet,  was  merely  Pope,  without  Pope's 
wit  and  fancy,  and  whose  satires  are 
decidedly  inferior  in  vigour  and  poign- 
ancy to  the  very  imperfect  juvenile  per- 
formance of  Lord  Byron  himself.  He 
now  and  then  praised  Wordsworth  and 
Ck>leridge,  but  ungraciously  and  without 
cordiality.  When  he  attacked  them,  he 
brought  his  whole  soul  to  the  work.  Of 
the  most  elaborate  of  Wordsworth's  poems 
he  could  find  nothing  to  say,  but  that  it 
was  "  clumsy,  and  front  ay,  and  his  aver- 
sion." Peter  Bell  excite  1  his  spleen  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  apostrophized  the 
shades  of  Pope  and  Dryden  and  demanded 
of  them  whether  it  were  possible  that 
such  trash  cotdd  evade  contempt?  In 
his  heart  he  thought  his  own  Pilgrimage 
of  Harold  inferior  to  bis  Imitation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  a  feeble  echo  of 
Pope  and  Johnson.  This  insipid  per- 
formance he  repeatedly  designed  to 
publish,  and  was  withheld  only  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends.  Ho  has  dis- 
tinotly  declared  his  approbation  of  the 
nnities,  the  most  absurd  laws  by  which 
genius  was  ever  held  in  servitude.  In 
one  of  his  works,  we  think  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Bowles,  he  compares  the  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Parthenon, 
and  that  of  the  nineteenth  to  a  Turkish 
mosque,  and  boasts  that,  though  he  had 
assisted  his  contemporaries  in  building 
their  grotesque  and  barbarous  edifice,  he 
had  never  joined  them  in  defacing  the 
remains  of  a  chaster  and  more  graceful 
architecture.  In  another  letter  he  com- 
pares the  change  which  had  recently 
passed  on  English  pcetry  to  the  decay  of 
Latin  poetry  after  the  Augustan  age«  In 
the  time  of  Pope,  he  tells  his  friend,  it 
was  all  Horace  with  us.  It  is  all  Clau- 
diannow. 

For  the  great  old  masters  of  the  art  he 
had  no  very  enthusiastic  veneration.  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Bowles  he  uses  ex- 
pressions which  clearly  indicate  that  he 
preferred  Pope's  Iliad  to  the  originaL 
Mr.  Moore  confesses  that  his  friend  was 


no  very  fervent  admirer  of  Shakspeare. 
Of  all  the  poets  of  the  first  class,  Lord 
Byron  seems  to  have  '^^^^^^^^ 
admired  Dante  and  Milton 
most.  Yet  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold  he  places  Tasso,  a  writer,  not 
merely  inferior  to  them,  but  of  quite  a 
di£Eerent  order  of  mind,  on  at  least  a 
footing  of  equality  with  them.  Mr. 
Hunt  is,  we  suspect,  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  Lord  Byron  could  see  little  or 
no  merit  in  Spenser. 

But  Lord  Byron  the  critic  and  Lord 
Byron  the  poet  were  two  very  different 
men.  The  effects  of  his  theory  may 
indeed  often  be  traced  in  his  practice. 
But  his  disposition  led  him  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  literary  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  his  talents 
would  have   enabled  him 

to  accommodate  himself  to     Pow«f  of 

aooomnioaa* 
the    taste    of    any   age.         tlon. 

Though  he  said  much  of 
his  contempt  for  mankind,  and  though  he 
boasted  that  amidst  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune  and  of  fame  he  was  all-suflicient 
to  himself,  his  literary  career  indicated 
nothing  of  that  lonely  and  unsocial  pride 
which  he  affected.  We  cannot  conceive 
him,  like  Milton  or  Wopdsworth,  defying 
the  criticism  of  his  contemporaries,  re- 
torting their  scorn,  and  labouring  on  a 
poem  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  would 
be  unpopular,  and  in  the  mil  assurance 
that  it  would  be  immortal  He  has  said, 
by  the  m6uth  of  one  of  his  heroes,  in 
speaking  of  political  greatness,  that  ^  he 
must  serve  who  fain  would  sway ;  "  and 
this  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  not  enter- 
ing into  political  life.  He  did  not  consider 
that  the  sway  which  he  had  exercised  in 
literature  had  been  purchased  by  servi- 
tude, by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  taste  to 
the  taste  of  the  public. 

He  was  the  creature  of  his  age ;  and 
whenever  he  had  lived  he  would  have 
been  the  creature  of  his  age.  Under 
Charles  the  First  Byron  would  have  been 
more  quaint  than  Donne.  Under  Charles 
the  Second  the  rants  of  Byron's  rhyming 
plays  would  have  pitted  it,  boxed  it,  and 
galleried  it,  with  those  of  any  Bayes  or 
Bilboa.  Under  George  the  First  the 
monotonous  smoothness  of  his  versifica- 
tion and  the  terseness  of  his  expression 
would  have  made  Pope  himself  envious. 

As  it  was,  he  was  the  man  of  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  of  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  belonged  half  to 
the  old,  and  half  to  the  new  school  of 
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poetry.    HIb  penonal  taste  led  him  to  the 
former ;  his  thirst  of  praise  to  the  latter ; 
his  talents  were   equally 
^^l5S2u!*^  suited  to  hoth.     His  fame 
was  a  common  ground  on 
which  the  zealots  on  both  sides,  Gilford, 
for  example,  and  Shelley,  might  meet.  He 
was   the  representative,  not   of   either 
literary  party,  but  of  both  at  once,  and 
of  their  conflict,  and  of  the  victory  by 
which  that  conflict  was  terminated.    His 
poetry  fills  and  measures  the  whole  of  the 
Tast  interral  through  which  our  literature 
has  moved  since  the  time  of  Johnson*    It 
touches  the  Essay  on  Han  at  the  one  ex- 
tremity, and  the  Excursion  at  the  other. 
There  axe  several  parallel  instances  in 
literary  history.    Voltaire,  for  example, 

was  the   connecting  link 
^**uSSS[?^   between    the   France    of 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  France  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  be- 
tween Bacine  and  Boileau  on  the  one  side, 
and  Condorcet  and  Beaumarchais  on  the 
other.  He,  like  Lord  Byron,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  intellectual  revolution, 
dreading  it  all  the  time,  murmuring  at  it, 
sneering  at  it,  yet  choosing  rather  to 
move  before  his  age  in  any  direction  than 
to  be  left  behind  and  forgotten.  Dryden 
was  the  connecting  link  between  the 
literature  of  the  age  of  James  the  First, 
and  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Anne. 
Oromandes  and  A  rimanes  fought  for  him. 
Arimanes  carried  him  off.  But  his  heart 
was  to  the  last  with  Oromandes.  Lord 
Byron  was,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
mediator  between  two  generations,  be- 
tween two  hostile  poetical  sects.    Though 

always  sneering  at  Words- 

perhaps  unconsciously,  the 
interpreter  between  Wordsworth  and  the 
multitude.  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and 
the  Excursion  Wordsworth  appeared  as 
the  high  priest  of  a  worship,  of  which 
xuiture  was  the  idol.  No  poems  have  ever 
indicated  a  more  exquisite  perception  of 
the  beauty  of  the  outer  world,  or  a  more 
passionate  love  and  reverence  for  that 
beauty.  Yet  they  were  not  popular ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  will  be 
popular  as  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  popular.  The  feeling  which  pervaded 
them  was  too  deep  for  general  sympathy. 
Their  style  was  often  too  mysterious  for 
general  comprehension.  They  made  a 
few  esoteric  disciples,  and  many  scoffers, 
liord  Byron  founded  what  may  be  called 
an  exoteric  Lake  school;  and  all  the 
readers  of  poetry  in  England,  we  might 


say  in  Europe,  hastened  to  sit  at  his  feet. 
What  Wordsworth  had  said  like  a  recluse, 
Lord  Byron  said  like  a  man  of  the  world, 
with  less  profound  feeling,  but  with  more 
perspicuity,  energy,  and  oondseness. 
We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  last 
two  cantos  of  Ghilde  Harold  and  to  Kan* 
fred,  in  proof  of  these  observations. 

Lord  Byron,  like  Wordsworth,  had 
nothing  dramatic  in  his  genius.  He  was 
indeed  the  reverse  of  a 
great  dramatist,  the  very  ^%£JS?*^ 
antithesis  to  a  great  dra- 
matist. •  All  his  characters,  Harold  looking 
back  on  the  western  sky,  from  which  his 
country  and  the  sun  are  receding  to- 
gether, the  Giaour,  standing  apart  in  the 
gloom  of  the  side  aisle,  and  casting  a 
haggard  scowl  from  under  his  long  hood 
at  the  crucifix  and  the  censer,  Conrad 
leaning  on  his  sword  by  the  watch-tower, 
Lara  smiling  on  the  dancers.  Alp  gazing 
steadily  on  the  fatal  dond  as  it  passes 
before  the  moon,  Kanfred  wandering 
among  the  precipices  of  Berne,  Azzo  on 
the  judgment-seat,  T7go  at  the  bar, 
Lambro  frowning  on  the  siesta  of  his 
daughter  and  Juan,  Cain  presenting  his 
unacceptable  offering,  are  essentially  the 
same.  The  varieties  are  varieties  merely 
of  age,  situation,  and  costume.  If  ever 
Lord  Byron  attempted  to  exhibit  men  of 
a  different  kind,  he  always  made  them 
either  insipid  or  unnaturaL  SeUm  is 
nothing.  Bonnivart  is  nothing.  Don  Juan, 
in  the  first  and  best  cantos,  is  a  feeble  copy 
of  the  Page  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
Johnson,  the  man  whom  Juan  meets  in  the 
slave-market,  is  a  most  striking  failure. 
How  differently  would  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  drawn  a  bluff,  fearless.  Englishman, 
in  such  a  situation  I  The  portrait  would 
have  seemed  to  walk  out  of  the  canvas. 

Sardanapalus  is  more  coarsely  drawn 
than  any  dramatic  personage  that  we  can 


remember.      His   heroism 


Sardanapalus. 


and  his  effeminacy,  his 
contsmpt  of  death  and  his  dread  of  a 
weighty  helmet,  his  kingly  resolution  to 
be  seen  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  the 
anxiety  with  which  he  calls  for  a  looking- 
glass,  that  he  may  be  seen  to  advantage, 
are  contrasted,  it  is  true,  with  all  the 
point  of  Juvenal.  Indeed,  the  hint  of  the 
character  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
what  Juvenal  says  of  Otho, — 

**  BpecnlaTn  ciTllis  larcina  bolli. 
Nhuiram  stiiQini  dticit  eft  oocidore  Qalbam, 
Bi  cnraro  cntem  sammi  contUntia  oivU, 
Bedriad  In  campo  ipoliam  affectare  PalatI,      ^ 
Et  preHiim  in  fkokm  digltta  ext«nd««  pMi«m, 
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These  are  excellent  lines  In  a  satire. 
Bat  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  dramatist 
to  exhibit  characters  in  this  sharp  anti- 
thetical way.  It  is  not  in  this  waj 
Shakspeare  makes  Prince  Hal  rise  from 
the  rake  of  Eastcheap  into  the  hero  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  sink  again  into  the  rake 
of  Eastcheap.  It  is  not  thus  that  Shak- 
speare has  exhibited  the  union  of  effe- 
minacy and  valour  in  Antony.  A  dramatist 
cannot  commit  a  greater  error  than  that 
of  following  those  pointed  descriptions  of 
character  in  which  satirists  and  historians 
indulge  so  muclu  It  is  by  rejecting  what 
is  natural  that  satirists  and  historians 
produce  these  striking  characters.  Their 
great  object  generally  is  to  ascribe  to 
every  man  as  many  contradictory  qualities 
as  possible :  and  this  is  an  object  easily 
attained.  By  judicious  selection  and 
judicious  exaggeration,  the  intellect  and 
the  disposition  of  any  human  being  might 
be  described  as  being  made  up  of  nothing 
but  startling  contrasts.  If 

£u^ttBU  *^®  dramatist  attempts  to 
create  a  being  answering 
to  one  of  these  descriptions,  he  fails, 
because  he  reverses  an  imperfect  analyti- 
cal process.  He  produces,  not  a  man,  but 
a  personified  epigram.  Very  eminent 
writers  have  fallen  into  this  snare.  Ben 
Jonson  has  given  us  a  Hermongenes, 
taken  from  the  lively  lines  of  Horace ; 
but  the  inconsistency  which  is  so  amusing 
in  the  satire  appears  unnatural  and  dis- 
gusts us  in  the  play.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  committed  a  far  more  glaring  error 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  novel  of  PeveriL 
Admiring,  as  every  judicious  reader  must 
admire,  the  keen  and  vigorous  lines  in 
which  Dryden  satirized  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  attempted  to  make  a 
Duke  of  Bucidngham  to  suit  them,  a  real 
living  Zimri ;  and  he  made,  not  a  man, 
but  the  most  grotesque  of  all  monsters. 
A  writer  who  should  attempt  to  introduce 
into  a  play  or  a  novel  such  a  Wharton  as 
the  Wharton  of  Pope,  or  a  Lord  H^-ey 
answering  to  Spoms.  would  fail  in  the 
same  manner. 

But  to   return  to  Lord  Byron;   his 

women,  like  his  men,  are  all  of  one  breed. 

Haidee  is   a  half-savage 

jjgjg^.  *°^  8;i«-li8h  Julia ;  Julia  is 
a  civilized  and  matronly 
Haidee.  Leila  is  a  wedded  Znleika, 
Zuleika  a  virgin  Leila.  Gulnare  and 
Medora  appear  to  have  been  intentionally 
opposed  to  each  other.  Yet  the  difference 
28  a  difference  of  situation  only.  A  slight 
change  of  circumstances  would,  it  should 


seem,  have  sent  Gulnare  to  the  lute  of 
Medora,  and  armed  Medora  with  the 
dagger  of  Gulnare. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  Lord 
Byron  could  exhibit  only  one  man  and 
only  one  woman,  a  man 
proud,    moody,     cynical,    ^^hlrwtLrf 
with  defiance  on  his  brow, 
and  misery  in  his  heart,  a  scomer  of  his 
kind,  implacable  in  revenge,  yet  capable 
of  deep  and  strong  affection  :  a  woman  all 
softness  and  gentleness,  loving  to  caress, 
and  to  be  caressed,  but  capable  of  being 
transformed  by  passion  into  a  tigress. 

Even  these  two  characters,  his  only  two 
characters,  he  could  not  exhibit  dramati- 
cally. He  exhibited  them  in  the  manner, 
not  of  Shakspeare,  but  of  Clarendon.  He 
analyzed  them  ;  he  made 
them  analyze  themselves  ;  ^S^SoS.  ^' 
but  he  did  not  make  them 
show  themselves.  He  tells  us,  for  example, 
in  many  lines  of  great  force  and  spirit, 
that  the  speech  of  Lara  was  bitterly 
sarcastic,  that  he  talked  little  of  his 
travels,  that  if  he  was  much  questioned 
about  them,  his  answers  became  short, 
and  his  brow  gloomy.  But  we  have  none 
of  Lara*s  sarcastic  speeches  or  short 
answers.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  great 
masters  of  human  nature  have  portrayed 
human  beings.  Homer  never  tells  us  t^at 
Nestor  loved  to  relate  long  stories  about 
his  youth.  Shakspeare  never  tells  us  that 
in  the  mind  of  lago  everjrthing  that  is 
beautiful  and  endearing  was  associated 
with  some  filthy  and  debasing  idea. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  tendency 
which  the  dialogue  of  Lord  Byron  always 
has  to  lose  its  character  of  a  dialogue, 
and  to  become  soliloquy. 
The  scenes  between  Man-  ^JS^^* 
fred  and  the  chamois- 
hunter,  between  Manfred  and  the  Witch 
of  the  Alps,  between  Manfred  and  the 
Abbot,  are  instances  of  this  tendency. 
Manfred,  after  a  few  unimportant  speeches, 
has  all  the  talk  to  himself.  The  other 
interlocutors  are  nothing  more  than  good 
listeners.  They  drop  an  occasional  ques- 
tion or  ejaculation  which  sets  Manfred 
off  again  on  the  inexhftustible  topic  of  his 
personal  feelings.  If  we  examine  the  fine 
passages  in  Lord  Byron's  dramas,  the 
description  of  Home,  for  example,  in 
Manfred,  the  description  of  a  Venetian 
revel  in  Marino  Faliero,  the  dying  invec- 
tive which  the  old  doge  pronounces 
against  Venice,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  nothing  dramatic  in  them,  that  they 
derive  none   of   their  effect   from    the 
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cliaracter  or  situation  of  the  speaker,  and 
that  they  woaH  have  been  as  fine,  or 
finer,  if  they  had  been  pnblished  as  frag- 
ments of  blank  rerse  by  Lord  Byron« 
There  is  scarcely  a  speech  in  Shakspeare 
of  which  the  same  could  be  said.  No 
skilful  reader  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
can  endare  to  see  what  are  called  the  fine 
things  taken  oat,  under  the  name  of 
"  Beauties  "  or  of  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  or 
to  hear  any  single  passage,  "To  be  or 
not  to  be,"  for  example,  quoted  as  a 
sample  of  the  great  poet.  "  To  be  or  not 
to  be  "  has  merit  undoubtedly  as  a  corn- 
position.  It  would  have  merit  if  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  chorus.  But  its  merit  as 
a  composition  ranishes  when  compared 
with  its  merit  as  belonging  to  Hamlet. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great 
plays  pf  Shakspeare  would  lose  less  by 
being  deprived  of  all  the  passages  which 
are  commonly  called  the  fine  passages, 
than  those  passages  lose  by  being  read 
separately  from  the  play.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  highest  praise  which  can  be 
giren  to  a  dramatist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is,  in  all  Lord  Byron's 
plays,  a  single  remarkable  passage  which 
owes  any  portion  of  its  interest  or  effect 
to  its  connection  with  the  characters  or 
the  action.  He  has  written  only  one 
scene,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  which  ia 
dramatic  even  in  manner,  the  scene  be- 
tween Lucifer  and  Cain.  The  conference 
is  animated,  and  each  of  the  interlocutors 
has  a  fair  share  of  it.  But  this  scene, 
when  examined,  wUl  be  found  to  be  a 
confirmation  of  our  remarks.  It  is  a 
dialogue  only  in  form.  It  is  a  soliloquy 
in  essence.  It  is  in  reality  a  debate 
carried  on  within  one  single  unquiet  and 
sceptical  mind.  The  questions  and  the 
answers,  the  objections  and  the  solutions, 
all  belong  to  the  same  character. 

A  writer  who  showed  so  little  dramatic 
■kill  in  works  professedly  dramatic  was 
not  likely  to  write  narrative  with  drama- 
tic effect.  Nothing  could,  indeed,  be 
more  nide  and  careless  than  the  structure 
of  his  narrative  poems. 
He  seems  to  have  thought, 
with  the  hero  of  the  Be- 
hearMkl,  that  the  plot  was  good  for  nothing 
but  to  bring  in  fine  things.  His  two 
longest  works,  Childe  Harold  and  Don 
Juan,  have  no  plan  whatever.  Either  of 
them  might  have  been  extended  to  any 
length,  or  cut  short  at  any  point  The 
state  in  which  the  Giaour  appears  illus- 
trates the  manner  In  which  all  Byron's 


xranatlve 
poems. 


poems  were  constructed.  They  are  all, 
like  the  Giaour,  collections  of  fragments ; 
and,  though  there  may  be  no  empty 
spaces  marked  by  asterisks,  it  is  still  easy 
to  perceive,  by  the  clumsiness  of  the 
joining,  where  the  parts,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  whole  was  composed,  end  and 
begin. 

It  was  in  description  and  meditation 
that  he  excelled.  *' Description,"  as  he 
said  in  Don  Juan,  *^  was  his  forte."  His 
manner  is  indeed  peculiar, 
and  is  almost  unequalled  ;  ^•f***P*JJ'* 
rapid,  sketchy,  fuU  of  "**^**' 
vigour ;  the  selection 
1>APP7  I  ^^^  strokes  few  and  bold.  In 
spite  of  the  reverence  which  we  feel  for 
the  genius  of  Wordsworth,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  minuteness  of  his 
descriptions  often  diminishes  their  effect 
He  has  accustomed  himself  to  gaze  on 
nature  with  the  eye  of  a  lover,  to  dwell  on 
erery  feature,  and  to  mark  every  change 
of  aspect  Those  beauties  which  strike 
the  most  negligent  observer,  and  those 
which  only  a  close  attention  discovers, 
are  equally  familiar  to  him  and  are 
equally  prominent  in  his  poetry.  The 
proverb  of  old  Hesiod,  that  half  is  often 
more  than  the  whole,  is  eminently  applic- 
able to  description.  The  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  who  cut  down  most  of  the  pre- 
cious trees  in  the  Spioe  Islands,  in  order 
to  raise  the  value  of  what  remained,  was 
a  policy  which  poets  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate. It  was  a  policy  which  no  poet  under- 
stood better  than  Lord  Byron.  Whatever 
his  faults  might  be,  he  was  never,  while 
his  mind  retained  his  vigour,  accused  of 
prolixity. 

His  descriptions,  great  as  was  their 
intrinsic  merit,  derived  their  principal 
interest  from  the  feeling  which  always 
mingled  with  them.  He  was  himself  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of 
all  his  own  poetry,  the  hero  of  every  tale, 
the  chief  object  in  every  landscape. 
Harold,  Lara,  Manfred,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  diaracters,  were  universally  consi- 
dered merely  as  loose  incognitos  of  Byron ; 
and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  meant  of'BjrJi! 
them  to  be  so  considered. 
The  wonders  of  the  outer  world,  the 
Tagus,  with  the  mighty  fleets  of  England 
riding  on  its  bosom,  the  towers  of  Cintra 
oterhanging  the  shaggy  forest  of  cork- 
trees and  willows,  the  glaring  marble 
of  Pentelicus,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
glaciers  of  Clarens,  the  sweet  lake  of 
Leman,   the    dell    of    Bgeria   with   iU 
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ntmmer-birtls  and  rnstliog  lixards,  the 
shapelefls  ruins  of  Borne  OTorgrown  with 
ivy  and  wall-fiowere,  the  stare,  the  sea, 
the  monntains,  all  were  mere  accessories, 
the  backgroand  to  one  dark  and  melan- 
choly figure. 

Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a  com* 
mand  of  the  whole  eloqnence  of  scom^ 
misanthropy  and  despair.    That  Harah 

was  never  dry.  No  art 
^2y^^^^7  conldsweeten,no  draughts 

conld  exhaust,  its  peren- 
nial waters  of  bitterness.  Never  was 
there  such  variety  in  monotony  as  that 
of  Byron.  From  maniac  laughter  to 
piercing  lamentation,  there  was  not  a 
single  note  of  human  anguish  of  which 
he  was  not  master.  Year  after  year,  and 
month  after  month,  he  continued  to 
repeat  that  to  be  wretched  is  the  destiny 
of  all ;  that  to  be  eminently  wretched  is 
the  destiny  of  the  eminent ;  that  all  the 
desires  by  which  we  are  cursed  lead  alike 
to  misery,  if  they  are  not  gratified,  to  the 
misery  of  disappointment,  if  they  are 
gratified,  to  the  misery  of  satiety.  His 
heroes  are  men  who  have  arrived  by 
different  roads  at  the  same  goal  of  de- 
spair, who  are  sick  of  life,  who  are  at  war 
with  society,  who  are  supported  in  their 
anguish  only  by  an  unconquerable  pride 
resembling  that  of  Prometheus  on  the 
rock  or  of  Satan  in  the  burning  marl,  who 
can  master  their  agonies  by  the  force  of 
their  will,  and  who  to  the  last,  defy  the 
Avhcle  power  of  earth  and  heaven.  He 
always  described  himself  as  a  man  of  the 
same  kind  with  his  favourite  creations, 
as  a  man  whose  heart  had  been  withered, 
whose  capacity  for  happiness  was  gone 
and  could  not  be  restored,  but  whose 
invincible  spirit  dared  the  worst  that 
could  befall  bim  here  or  hereafter. 

How  much  of  this  morbid  feeling 
sprang  from  an  original  disease  of  the 
mind,  how  much  from  real  misfortune, 
how  much  from  the  nervousness  of  dissi- 
pation, how  much  was  fanciful,  how 
much  was  merely  affected,  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  and  would  probably  have  been 
impossible  for  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Lord  Byron,  to  decide.    Whether  there 

ever  existed,  or  can  ever 
traiSeB.        exist,  a  person  answermg 

to  the  description  which 
he  gave  of  himself,  may  be  doubted :  but 
that  he  was  not  such  a  person  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  It  is  ridiculous  to  image  that 
a  man  whose  mind  was  really  imbued 
with  scorn  of  his  fellow-creatures  would 
have  published  three  or  four  books  every 


year  in  order  to  tell  them  so ;  or  that  * 
man  could  say  with  truth,  that  he  neither 
sought  sympathy  nor  needed  it  would 
have  admitted  all  Europe  to  hear  bis 
farewell  to  his  wife,  and  his  blessings  on 
his  chUd.  In  the  second  canto  of  Cbilde 
Harold,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  insensible  to 
fame  and  obloquy, — 

"  111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move, 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproof  nor  partial 
praise." 

Tet  we  know  on  the  best  evidence  that, 
a  day  or  two  before  he  published  these 
lines,  he  was  greatly,  indeed  childishly, 
elated  by  the  compliments  paid  to  hia 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  thinking 
that  his  sadness  was  altogether  feigned. 
He  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  sensi- 
bility ;  he  had  been  ill-educated ;  his 
feelings  had  been  early  exposed  to  sharp 
trials ;  he  had  been  crossed  in  his  boyish 
love ;  he  had  been  mortified  by  the 
failure  of  his  first  literary  efforts ;  he  was 
straitened  in  pecuniary  circumstances  ; 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic 
relations;  the  public  treated  him  with 
cruel  injustice ;  his  health  and  spirits 
suffered  from  his  dissipated  habits  of 
life ;  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
an  unhappy  man.  He  ^'^  mtniJ^^ 
early  discovered  that,  by 
parading  his  unhappiuess  before  the  mul- 
titude, he  produced  an  unrivalled  interest. 
The  world  gave  him  every  encoui-age- 
ment  to  talk  about  his  mental  sufferings. 
The  effect  which  his  first  confessions 
produced  induced  him  to  affect  much 
that  he  did  not  feel ;  and  the  affectation 
probably  re-acted  on  his  feelings.  How 
far  the  character  in  which  he  exhibited 
himself  was  genuine,  and  how  far  thea- 
trical, it  would  probably  have  puzzled 
himself  to  say. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  re- 
markable man  owed  the  vast  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  contem- 
poraries at  least  as  much  to  his  gloomy 
egotism  as  to  the  real  power  of  his  poetry. 
We  never  could  very  clearly  understand 
how  it  is  that  egotism,  so  unpopular  in 
conversation,  should  be  so  popular  in 
writing ;  or  how  it  is  that  men  who  affect 
in  their  compositions  qualities  and  feel- 
ings which  they  have  not  impose  so  much 
more  easily  on  their  contemporaries  than 
on  posterity.  The  interest  which  the 
loves  of  Petrarch  excited  in  his  own 
time,  and  the  pit3'ing  fondness  with  which 
half  Europe  looked  upon  Rousseau,  are 
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well  known.    To  readers  of  oar  time,  tlie 

love  of  Petrarch  seems  to  hare  been  love 

of  that  kind  which  breaks 

inga  of  Bouaseau  to  have 
deserved  langhter  rather  than  pity,  to 
have  been  partly  conoterfeited,  and  partly 
the  consequences  of  his  own  perrerseness 
and  vanity. 

What  our  grandchildren  may  think  of 
the  character  of  Lord  Byron,  as  exhibited 
in  his  poetry,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
guess.  It  ifl  certain,  that  the  interest 
which  he  excited  during  his  life  is  without 
s  parallel  in  literary  history.  The  feeling 
with  which  young  readers  of  poetry 
regarded  him  can  be  conceived  only  by 
those  who  have  experienced  it.  To 
people  who  are  unacquainted  with  real 
calamity,  '*  nothing  is  so  dainty  sweet  as 
lovely  melancholy."  This 
faint  image  of  sorrow  has 
in  all  ages  been  considered  by  young 
gentlemen  as  an 'agreeable  excitement. 
Old  gentlemen  and  middle-aged  gentle- 
men have  so  many  real  causes  of  sadness 
that  they  are  rarely  inclined  "  to  be  as 
sad  as  night  only  for  wantonness."  In- 
deed, they  want  the  power  almost  as 
much  as  the  inclination.  We  know  very 
few  persons  engaged  in  active  life  who, 
eren  if  they  were  to  procure  stools  to  be 
melancholy  upon,  and  were  to  sit  down 
with  all  the  premeditation  of  Master 
6tephen,  would  be  able  to  enjoy  much  of 
what  somebody  calls  the  ''ecstasy  of 
voe." 

Among  that  large  class  of'  young 
persons  whose  reading  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  works  of  imagination,  the 
popularity  of  Lord  Byron  was  unbounded. 
They  bought  pictures  of 
him;  they  treasured  up 
the  smallest  relics  of  him ; 
they  learned  his  poems  by  heart,  and  did 
their  best  to  write  like  him,  and  to  look 
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like  him.  Many  of  them  practised  at  the 
gUss  in  the  hope  of  catching  the  curl  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  scowl  of  the  brow, 
which  appear  in  some  of  his  portraits. 
A  few  discarded  their  neckcloths  in  imita- 
tion of  their  great  leader.  For  some  yean 
the  Minerva  press  sent  forth  no  novel 
without  a  mysterious,  unhappy.  Lara- 
like peer.  The  number  of  hopeful  nnder- 
graduates  and  medical  students  who 
became  things  of  dark  imaginings,  on 
whom  the  freshness  of  the  heart  ceased 
to  fall  like  dew,  whose  passions  had  con- 
sumed themselves  to  dust,  and  to  whom 
the  relief  of  tears  was  denied,  passes  all 
calculation.  This  was  not  the  worst. 
There  was  created  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  these  enthusiasts  a  pernicious  and 
absurd  association  between  intellectual 
power  and  moral  depravity.  From  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron  they  drew  a  system 
of  ethics,  compounded  of  misanthropy 
and  voluptuousness,  a  system  in  which 
the  two  great  commandments  were,  to 
hate  your  neighbour,  and  to  love  your 
neighbour's  wife. 

This  affectation  has  passed  away  ;  and 
a  few  more  years  will  destroy  whatever 
yet  remains  of  that  magical  potency 
which  once  belonged  to  the  name  of 
Byron.  To  us  he  is  still  a  man,  young, 
noble,  and  unhappy.  To  our  children  he 
will  be  merely  a  writer;  and  their  im- 
partial judgment  will  ap- 
point  his  place  among  ^^  SuKw?* 
writers,  without  regard  to 
hit  rank  or  to  his  private  history.  That 
his  poetry  will  undergo  a  severe  sifting, 
that  much  of  what  has  been  admired  by 
his  contemporaries  will  be  rejected  as 
worthless,  we  have  little  doubt.  But  we 
have  as  little  doubt  that,  after  the  closest 
scrutiny,  there  will  still  remain  much 
that  can  only  periah  with  the  English 
langoager 
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This  work  has  greatly  disappointed  us. 
Whatever  faults  we  may  have  been  pre- 
pared to  find  in  it,  we  fully  expected  that 
it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  English 
literature ;  that  it  would  contain  many 
curious  facts,  and  many  judicious  re- 
marks ;  that  the  style  of  the  notes  would 
be  neat,  clear,  and  precise ;  and  that  the 
typographical  execution  would  be,  as  in 
new  editions  of  classical  works  it  ought 
to  be,  almost  faultless.  We 

^**5S^*"  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  the  merits  of  Mr* 
Oroker's  performance  are  on  a  par  with 
those  of  a  certain  leg  of  mutton  on 
which  Dr.  Johnson  dined,  while  travel- 
ling from  London  to  Oxford,  and  which 
he,  with  characteristic  energy,  pronounced 
to  be  *^  as  bad  as  bad  could  be  ;  ill  fed,  ill 
killed,  ill  kept,  and  ill  dressed."  That 
part  of  the  volume  before  us,  for  which 
the  editor  is  responsible,  is  ill  compiled, 
ill  arranged,  ill  written,  and  ill  printed. 

Nothing  in  the  work  has  astonished  us 
80  much  as  the  ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  Mr.  Croker  with  respect 
^S^m.^"  to  tacts  and  dates.  Many 
of  his  blunders  are  such 
fts  we  should  be  surprised  to  hear  any 
well-educated  gentleman  commit,  even 
in  conversation.  The  notes  absolutely 
swarm  with  mis-statements  into  which 
the  editor  never  would  have  fallen,  if  he 
had  taken  the  slightest  pains  to  investi- 
gate the  truth  of  his  assertions,  or  if  he 
had  even  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
book  on  which  he  undertook  to  comment. 
We  will  give  a  few  instances. 

Mr.  Croker  tells  us  in  a  note  that 
Derrick,  who  was  master  of  the  cere- 
BODies  at  Bath,  died  very  poor  in  1760.* 
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We  read  on ;  and,  a  few  pages  later,  we 
find  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell  talking  of 
this  same  Derrick  as  still  living  and 
reigning,  as  having  retrieved  his  cha* 
racter,  as  possessing  so  much  power  over 
his  subjects  at  Bath,  that  his  opposition 
might  be  fatal  to  Sheridan's  lectures  od 
oratory.*  And  all  this  is  in  1768.  The 
fact  is,  that  Derrick  died  in  1769. 

In  one  note  we  read  that  Sir  Henry 
Croft,  the  author  of  that  pompous  and 
foolish  account  of  Young, 
which  appears  among  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  died  in  1805.t 
Another  note  in  the  same  volume  states, 
that  this  same  Sir  Herbert  Croft  died  at 
Paris,  after  residing  abroad  for  fifteen 
years,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1816.^ 

Mr.  Crrker  informs  us,  that  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Bjattie,  died  in  181 6.§  A  Sir 
William  ITorbes  undoubtedly  died  in  that 
year,  but  not  the  Sir  WUliam  Forbes  in 
question,  whose  death  took  place  in  1806. 
It  is  notorious  indeed  that  the  biographer 
of  Beattie  lived  just  long  enough  to 
complete  the  history  of  his  friend.  Bight 
or  nine  years  before  the  date  which  Mr. 
Croker  has  assigned  for  Sir  William's 
death,  Sir  Walter  Scott  lamented  that 
event  in  the  introduction  to  the  fourth 
canto  of  Marmion.  Every  schoolgirl 
knows  the  lines,— 

"  Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  faiB  Minxtrers  shade ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  (old. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold : 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  I " 

In  one  place  we  are  told,  that  Allan 
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Bamsay,  the  painter,  waa  bom  in  1709, 
and  died  in  1784 ;  *  in  another,  that  he 
died  in  17S4|  in  the  seyenty-first  year  of 
his  age.t 

In  one  place,  Mr.  Croker  aaya,  that  at 

the    commencement    of    the    intimacy 

between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 

in    1765,   the   lady    was 

^»^^  twenty-five  years  old4  In 
other  places  he  says,  that 
Mrs.  Thrale'8  thirty-fifth  year  coincided 
with  Johnson's  seTentieth.§  Johnson  was 
born  in  1709.  If,  therefore,  Mrs.  Thrale's 
thirty -fifth  year  coincided  with  Johnson's 
seTeutieth,  she  could  have  been  only 
twenty-one  years  old  in  1765<  This  is 
not  all.  Mr.  Croker,  in  another  place, 
assigns  the  year  1777  as  the  date  of  the 
complimentary  lines  which  Johnson  made 
on  Mrs.  Thrale's  thirty-fifth  birthday .|| 
If  this  date  be  correct,  Mrs.  Thzale  must 
have  been  bom  in  1742,  and  could  have 
been  only  twenty-three  when  her  ao< 
qoaintanoe  with  Johnson  commenced. 
Two  of  Mr.  Croker's  three  statements 
must  be  false.  We  will  not  decide  be* 
tween  them ;  we  will  only  say,  that  the 
reasons  which  he  gives  for  thinking  that 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  exactly  thirty-five 
years  old  when  Johnson  was  seventy, 
appear  to  us  utterly  frivolous. 

Again,  Mr.  Croker  informs  his  readers 
that  "  Lord  Mansfield  survived  Johnson 
full  ten  year8."Y  Lord  Mansfield  survived 
Dr.  Johnson  just  eight  years  and  a 
quarter, 

Johnson  found  in  the  library  of  a 
French  lady,  whom  he  visited  during  his 
short  visit  to  Paris,  some  works  which 
he  regarded  with  great  disdain.  "I 
looked,"  says  he,  "  into  the  books  in  the 
lady's  closet,  and,  in  contempt,  showed 
them  to  Mr.  Thrale.  Prince  Titi, 
BibliothequedesF^eSjand  other  books."** 
"The  History  of  Prince 

iSSS'tiS  Titi,"observedMr.Croker, 
*'  was  said  to  be  the  auto- 
biography of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  was  probably  written  by  Balph  his 
secretary.'*  A  more  absurd  note  never 
was  penned.  The  history  of  Prince  Titi, 
to  which  Mr.  Croker  refers,  whether 
written  by  Prince  Frederick  or  by  Ralph, 
was  certainly  never  publLahed.  If  Mr. 
Croker  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
with  attention  that  very  passage  in 
Park's  Boyal  and  Noble  Authors  which 
he  cites  as  his  authority,  he  would  have 
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seen  that  the  manuscript  was  given  up 
to  the  government.  Even  if  thi^  memoir 
had  been  printed,  it  is  not  very  likely  to 
find  its  way  iato  a  French  lady's  book- 
case. And  would  any  man  in  his  senses 
speak  oontemptuously  of  a  French  lady, 
for  having  in  her  possession  an  English 
work,  so  curious  and  interesting  as  a 
Life  of  Prince  Frederick,  whether  written 
by  himself  or  by  a  confidential  secretary, 
must  have  been?  The  history  at  which 
Johnson  laughed  vras  a  very  proper 
companion  to  the  Bibliotheque  des  Ftes, 
a  fairy  tale  about  good  Prince  Titi  and 
naughty  Prince  Violent  Mr.  Croker 
may  find  it  in  the  Magasin  des  Enfans, 
the  first  French  book  which  the  little 
girls  of  Englandread  to  their  governesses. 

Mr.  Croker  states  that  Mr.  Henry  Bate, 
who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of 
Dudley,  was  proprietor  of  the  Morning 
SerM,  and  fought  a  duel  with  George 
Bobinson  Stoney,  in  consequence  of  some 
attacks  on  Lady  Strathmore  which 
appeared  in  that  paper.*  Now,  Mr.  Bate 
was  then  connected,  not  with  the  Morn- 
ing Straldj  but  with  the  Morning  Post ; 
and  the  dispute  took  place  before  the 
Morning  Berald  was  in  existence,  ^e 
duel  waa  fought  in  January,  1777.  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Eegister  for  that 
year  contains  an  account  of  the  trans- 
action, and  distinctly  states  that  Mr. 
Bate  was  editor  of  the  Morning  Pott, 
The  Morning  Herald^  as  any  person  may 
see  by  looking  at  any  number  of  it,  was 
not  established  till  some  years  after  this 
affair.  For  this  blunder 
there  is,  we  must  acknow-  "^JSJ^J^  * 
ledge,  some  excuse;  for 
it  certainly  seems  almost  incredible  to  a 
person  living  in  our  time  that  any  human 
being  should  ever  have  stooped  to  fight 
with  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Post, 

"  James  de  Duglas,"  says  Mr.  Croker, 
"was  requested  by  King  Robert  Bruce, 
in  his  last  hours,  to  repair 
with  his  heart  to  Jeru-  Bo5rt*B^. 
salem,  and  humbly  to  de- 
posit it  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
which  he  did  in  1829."  t  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  did  no  such  thing,  and  for 
a  very  sufficient  reason,  because  he  was 
killed  by  the  way.  Nor  was  it  in  1829 
that  he  set  out.  Robert  Bruce  died  in 
1829,  and  the  expedition  of  Douglas  took 
pUce  in  the  following  year,  "  Quand  le 
printems  vint  et  la  saison,"  says  Frois- 
sart,  in  June,  1380,  says  Lord  HaUes, 
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whom  Mr.  Croker  cites  as  the  authozity 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Croker  tella  ub   that   the   great 

Marquis  of  Montrose  was  beheaded  at 

Edinhnrgh  in  1650.*     There  is  not  a 

forward  boy  at  any  school  in  England 

who  does  not  know  that  the  marquis  was 

hang^    The  account  of 

^SSteSSs.**'  ^^  execution  is  one  of 

the    finest    passages    in 

Lord    Clarendon's    History.     We    can 

scarcely  suppose  that  Mr.  Croker  has 

never  read  that  passage ;  and  yet  we  can 

scarcely  suppose  that  any  person  who 

has  ever  perused  so  noble  and  pathetic  a 

story  can  haye  utterly  forgotten  all  its 

most  striking  droumstances. 

'^Lord  Townshend,"  says  Mr.  Croker, 
"  was  not  secretary  of  state  till  1720."  f 
Can  Mr.  Croker  possibly  be  ignorant  that 
Lord  Townshend  was  made  secretary  of 
state  at  the  accession  of  George  L  in 
1714,  that  he  continued  to  be  secretary 
of  state  till  he  was  displaced  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope  at 
the  close  of  1716,  and  that  he  returned  to 
the  olfice  of  secretary  of  state,  not  in 
1720,  but  in  1721  ? 

Mr.  Croker,  indeed,  is  generally  un- 
fortunate in  his  statements  respecting  the 
Townshend    family.    He 

Statements  tells  us  that  Charles 
»5g;;2Jg|^^«  Townshend,  the  chan- 
fsmUy.  cellor  of  the  exchequer, 
was  "  nephew  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  son  of  a  peer  who  was 
seoretary  of  state,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords."  t  Charles  Townshend 
was  not  nephew,  but  grand-nephew,  of 
the  Bake  of  Newcastle,  not  son,  but 
grandson,  of  the  Lord  Townshend  who 
was  secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"General  Bnrgoyne  snnendered  at 
Saratoga,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "in  March, 
1778."  f  General  Burgoyne  surrendered 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1777. 

''Nothbg,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "can  be 
more  unfounded  than  the  assertion  that 
Byng  fell  a  martyr  to  poHtical  party.  By 
a  strange  coincidence  of  circumstances, 
it  happened  that  there  was  a  total  change 
of  administration  between  his  condem- 
nation and  his  death :  so  that  one  party 
presided  at  his  trial,  and  another  at  his 
execution :  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  that  he  was  not  a  political  martyr."  i| 
Now  what  will  our  readers  think  of  this 
ffriter,  when  weassura  them  that  this 
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statement,  so  confidently  made  respect- 
ing erents  so  notorious,  is  absolutely  un- 
true ?  One  and  the  same  administration 
was  in  office  when  the  court-martial  on 
Byng  commenced  its  sit-  ^^^j^^,^  ^ 
tings,  through  the  whole 
trial,  at  the  condemnation,  and  at  the 
execution.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1766,  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  and  Lord 
Hardwicke  resigned ;  the  Bake  of 
Devonshire  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  Mr.  Pitt  secretary  of  state. 
This  administration  lasted  till  the  month 
of  April,  1757.  Byng's  court-martial 
began  to  sit  on  the  28th  of  December, 

1766.  He  was  shot  on  the  14th  of  March, 

1767.  There  is  something  at  once  divert- 
ing and  provoking  in  the  cool  and 
authoritative  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Croker  makes  these  random  assertions. 
We  do  not  suspect  him  of  intentionally 
falsifying  history.  But  of'  this  high 
literary  misdemeanor  we  do  without 
hesitation  accuse  him,  that  be  has  no 
adequate  sense  of  the  obligation  wiiich  a 
writer,  who  professes  to  relate  facts,  owes 
to  the  public.  We  accuse  him  of  a 
negligence  and  an  ignorance  analogous 
to  that  eraaa  ntgligtnHa  and  that  craua 
ignorantia,  on  which  the  law  animadverts 
in  magistrates  and  surgeons,  even  when 
malice  and  corruption  are  not  imputed. 
We  accuse  him  of  having  undertaken  a 
work  which,  if  not  performed  with  strict 
accuracy,  must  be  very  much  worse  than 
useless,  and  of  having  performed  it  as  if 
the  difference  between  an  accurate  and 
an  inaccurate  statement  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  most 
common  book  of  reference. 

But  we  must  proceed.  These  volumes 
contain  mistakes  more  gross,  if  possible, 
than  any  that  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
Boswell  has  recorded  some  observations 
made  by  Johnson  on  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in 
Gibbon's  reUgious  opin-  SSS!f 
ions.  That  Gibbon  when  opi^ons. 
a  lad  at  Oxford  turned 
Oatiiolic  is  well  known.  "It  is  said," 
cried  the  doctor,  laughing,  "  that  he  has 
been  a  Mahometan."  "This  sarcasm," 
says  the  editor,  *<  probably  alludes  to  the 
tenderness  with  which  Gibbon's  malevol- 
ence to  Christianity  induced  him  to  treat 
Mahometanism  in  his  history."  Now 
the  sarcasm  was  uttered  in  1776 ;  and 
that  part  of  the  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire  which 
relates  to  Mahometanism  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1788,  twelve  years  after  the 
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date  of  this  conrenation/and  nearly  fonr 
yean  alter  the  death  of  Johnson. 

<*It  was  in  the  year  1761,"  says  Mr. 
Croker,  '*  that  GK)ldsmith  published  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  This  leads  the 
editor  to  obserre  a  more  serions  in- 
accuracy of  Mrs.  Piozzi  than  Mr.  Boswell 
notices,  when  he  says  Johnson  left  her 
table  to  go  and  sell  the 

^  view  5*    Vicar    of  Wakefield  for 

Wakefield.  Goldsmith.  Now  Dr.  John* 
son  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  Thrales  till  1765,  fonr  years  after 
the  book  had  been  published^"  Hr. 
Groker,  in  reprehending  the  fancied  inac- 
curacy of  Mrs.  Thrale,  has  himself  shown 
a  degree  of  inaccuracy,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  a  degree  of  ignorance,  hardly 
credible.  The  Traveller  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1765,  and  it  is  a  fact  as  notorions 
as  any  in  literary  history  that  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  though  written  before  the 
Traveller,  was  published  after  it.  It  is  a 
fact  which  Mr.  Croker  will  find  in  any 
common  life  of  Goldsmith— in  that  written 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  for  example.  It  is  a 
fact  which,  as  Boswell  tells  us,  was  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Johnson  in  a  converaa- 
tion  with  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  possible  and  probable 
that  the  celebrated  scene  of  the  landlady, 
the  sheri£E's  officer,  and  the  bottle  of 
Madeira  may  hare  taken  place  in  1765. 
Now  Mrs.  Thrale  expressly  says  that  it 
was  near  the  beginning  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Johnson  in  1765,  or  at  all 
events  not  later  than  1766,  tiiat  he  left 
her  table  to  suooonr  his  friend.  Her 
accuracy  is  therefore  completely  vindi- 
cated. 

The  very  page  which   contains   this 

monstrous    blunder,    contains    another 

blunder,  if  possible,  more  monstrous  still. 

Sir   Joseph    Mawbey,  a 

^  wSiiT?^  foolish  member  of  Parlia- 
bhuiA^'  ment,  at  whose  speeches 
and  whose  pigstyes  the 
wits  of  Brookes's  were,  fifty  years  ago,  in 
the  habit  of  laughing  most  unmercifully, 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Garrick.  that 
Johnson,  whUe  sitting  in  a  coffee-house 
at  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  his  Doctor's 
degree,  used  some  contemptuous  expres- 
sions respecting  Home's  play  and  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian.  "  Many  men,"  he  said, 
"  many  women,  and  many  children,  might 
have  written  Douglas."  Mr.  Groker  con- 
ceives that  he  has  detected  an  inaccuracy, 
and  glories  over  poor  Sir  Joseph  in  a 
most  characteristic  manner,  ''I  have 
quoted  this  anecdote  solely  with  the  view 


of  showing  to  how  little  credit  hearsay 
anecdotes  are  in  general  entitled.  Here 
is  a  story  pnblished  by  Sir  Joseph 
Mawbey,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  person  every  way  worthy 
of  credit,  who  says  he  had  it  from  Qarrick. 
Now  mark  :  Johnson's  visit  to  Oxford, 
about  the  time  of  his  Doctor's  degree, 
was  in  1754,  the  first  time  he  bad  been 
there  since  he  left  the  university.  But 
Douglas  was  not  acted  till  1756,  and 
Ossian  not  published  till  1760.  All, 
therefore,  that  is  new  in  Sir  Joseph 
Mawbey 's  story  is  fake."  *  Assuredly, 
we  need  not  go  far  to  find  ample  proof 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commona 
may  commit  a  very  gross  error.  Now 
mark,  say  we,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Croker.  The  fact  ia,  that  Johnson  took 
his  Master's  degree  in  1754,t  and  his 
Doctor's  degree  in  1775.  t  In  the  spring 
of  1776,§  he  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  and 
at  this  visit  a  conversation  respecting 
the  works  of  Home  and  Macpherson 
might  have  taken  place,  and,  in  all 
probabUity,  did  take  place.  The  only 
real  objection  to  the  story  Mr.  Croker 
has  miseedl  Boswell  states,  apparently 
on  the  best  authority,  that  as  early  at 
least  as  the  year  1768,  Johnson,  in  con- 
versation with  Blair,  used  the  same 
expressions  respecting  Ossian,  which  Sir 
Joseph  repreeents  him  as  having  used 
respecting  Douglas.))  Sir  Joseph,  or 
Garrick,  confounded,  we  suspect,  the  two 
stories.  But  their  error  is  venial,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Mr.  Croker. 

We  wiU  not  multiply  instances  of  this 
scandalous  inaocnraoy.  It  is  clear  that 
a  writer  who,  even  when  warned  by  the 
text  on  which  he  is  commenting,  falls 
into  such  mistakes  as  these^  is  entitled 
to  no  confidence  whatever.  Mr.  Croker 
has  committed  an  error  of  four  years 
with  respect  to  the  publication  of  Gold- 
smith's novel,  an  error  of  twelve  years 
with  respect  to  the  publication  of  part  of 
Gibbon's  History,  an  error  of  twenty-one 
years  with  respect  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  Johnson's  life.  Two 
of  these  three  errors  he  has  committed, 
while  ostentatiously  displaying  his  own 
accuracy,  and  correcting  what  he  repre- 
sents as  the  loose  assertions  of  others. 
How  can  his  readers  take  on  trust  his 
statements  concerning  the  births,  mar- 
'  riages,  divorces,  and  deaths  of  a  crowd  of 
people,  whose  names  are  scarcely  known 
to  this  generation  ?  It  is  not  likely  that 
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ft  person  who  is  ignorant  of  what  almost 
ererybody  knows  oan  know  that  of  which 
almost  everybody  is  ignorant.  We  did 
not  open  this  book  with  any  wish  to  find 
blemishes  in  it.  We  hare  made  no 
enrioos  researches.  The  work  itself,  and 
a  rery  common  knowledge  of  literary 
and  political  history,  hare  enabled  ns  to 
detect  the  mistakes  which  we  hare 
pointed  ont,  and  many  other  mistakes  of 
the  same  kind.    We  mnst 

regret,  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  authority  of  Mr.  Croker, 
imsnpported  by  other  eridence,  as 
taAdent  to  jastify  any  writer  who  may 
foRow  him  in  relating  a  single  anec- 
dote or  in  assigning  a  date  to  a  einglo 
erent. 

Mr.   Ctoker   shows   almost   as   much 
ignorance  and  heedlessness  in  his  criti- 
dsms  as  in  his  statements   concerning 
facts.    Dr.  Johnson  said,  very  reasonably 
as  it  appears  to  ns.  that  some  of  the 
sstires'cf  Jnrenal  are  too 
ot??J2SS.    gross  for  imitation.    Mr. 
Croker,  who,  .by  the  way, 
is  angry  with   Johnson   for  defending 
Prior's  tales  against  the  charge  of  in- 
decency, resents  this  aspersion  on  Jnvenal, 
and  indeed  refases  to  believe  that  the 
doctor  can  have  said  anything  so  absurd. 
"He  probably  said— some  patmget  of 
them^for  there  are  none  of  Juvenal's 
satires  to  which  the  same  objection  may 
be  made  as  to   one   of   Horace's,  that 
it  is  altogether  gross  and  licentious."* 
Surely  Mr.  Croker  can  never  have  read 
the  second  and  ninth  satires  of  Juvenal. 
Indeed  the  decisions  of  this  editor  on 
points  of  classical  learning,  though  pro- 
nounced in  a  very  authoritative  tone,  are 
generally  such  that,  if  a  schoolboy  under 
our  care  were  to  utter  them,  our  soul 
assuredly  should  not  spare  for  his  crying. 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  who 
has  been   engaged  during  near  thirty 
years  in  political  life  that  he  has  forgot- 
ten his  Qreek  and  Latin.   But  he  becomes 
justly  ridiculous  if,  when  no  longer  able 
to  construe  a  plain  sentence,  he  affects  to 
sit  in  judgment   on  the  most  delicate 
questions  of  style  and  metre.    From  one 
blunder,  a  blunder  which  no  good  sdiolar 
would  have  made,  Mr.  Croker  was  saved, 
as  he  informs  us,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  quoted  a  passage  exactly  in  point 
from  Horace.    We  heartily  wish  that  Sir 
Bobert,  whose  cUwsical  attainments  are 
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well  known,  had  been  more  frequently 
consulted.  Unhappily  he  was  not  always 
at  his  friend's  elbow;  and  we  have  there- 
fore a  rich  abundance  of  the  strangest 
errors.  Boswell  has  preserved  a  poor 
epigram  by  Johnson,  Inscribed  "  Ad 
Lauram  parituram."  Mr.  Croker  censures 
the  poet  for  applying  the  word  puella  to 
a  lady  in  Laura's  situation,  and  for  talk- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  Lucina.  "  Lucina," 
he  says,  "was  never  famed  for  her 
beauty."  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  seen 
this  note,  he  probably  would  have  again 
refuted  Mr.  Croker's  criticisms  by  an 
appeal  to  Horace.  In  the  secular  ode, 
Lucina  is  used  as  one  of 
the  names  of  Diana,  and  Hmoef 
the  beauty  of  Diana  is 
extolled  by  all  the  most  orthodox  doctors 
of  the  ancient  mythology,  from  Homer  in 
his  Odyssey,  to  Claudian  in  his  Rape  of 
Proserpine.  In  another  ode,  Horace 
describes  Diana  as  the  goddess  who 
assists  the  "laborantes  utero  puellas." 
But  we  are  ashamed  to  detain  our 
readers  with  this  fourth-form  learning 

Boswell  found,  in  his  tour  to  the  He> 
brides,  an  inscription  written  by  a  Scotch 
minister.    It  runs  thus :  "Joannes  Mac- 
leod,  eta,  gentis  suss  Philarchus,  etc.. 
Flora  Maodonald  matrimoniali  vinculo 
conjugatus  turrem  hanc  Beganodunen- 
sem  proaevorum  habitaculum  longe  vetus- 
tissimum,  din  penltus  labefactatam,  anno 
sera  vulgaris  mdclxxxvi.  instauravit." 
—"The    minister,"    says    Mr.    Croker, 
"seems  to  have  been  no  contemptible 
Latinist      Is    not   Philarchus   a    very 
happy  term  to  express  the  paternal  and 
kindly  authority  of  the  head  of  a  clan  ?  " 
The  composition  of  this  eminent  Latinist, 
short  as  it  is,  contains  several  words  that 
are  just  as  much  Coptic  as  Latin,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  incorrect  structure  of  the 
sentence.    The  word  Philarchus,  even  if 
it   were   a  happy   term   expressing   a 
paternal   and  kindly  authority,  would 
prove  nothing  for  the  minister's  Latin, 
whatever  it  might  prove  for  his  Greek. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  word  Phflarchns 
means,  not  a  man   who 
rules  by  love,  but  a  man     nSl^!u». 
who  loves  rule.  The  Attic 
writers  of  the  best  age  use  the  word 
^Oopxof  iB  the  sense  which  we  assign  to 
it.  Would  Mr.  Croker  translate  ^tAtf<ro<^, 
a  man  who  acquires  wisdom  by  means  of 
love,  or  ^iAo«cp5i}«,  a  man   who  makes 
money  by  means  of  love?    In  fact,  it 
requires  no  Bentley  or  Casaubon  to  per- 
ceive, that  Philarchus  Is  merely  a  fiUse 
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epoUins  for  Phjlarchiu,  the  chief  of  a 

tribe. 

Mr.  Croker  has  faTonred  ns  with  some 

Oreek  of  hia  own.    <*  At  the  altar,"  says 

Dr.  Johnson,  "I  recommended  my  9^" 

** These  letters,"  says  the  editor,"  (which 

Dr.  Strahan  seems  not  to  have  nnder- 

fltood)  probably  mean  Brnm  ^m,  departed 

/rtends"     Johnson    was    not    a    first* 

rate  Greek  scholar;  bat 

rJ^^r.^r>  he  knew  more  Greek  than 
l>r«  Joxmson.  •         ^. 

most    boys    when    they 

leare  school ;  and  no  schoolboy  could 
venture  to  use  the  word  Byifrot,  in  the 
sense  which  Mr.  Croker  ascribes  to  it 
without  imminent  danger  of  a  flogging. 

Mr.  Croker  has  also  given  us  a  speci- 
men of  his  skill  in  translating  Latin. 
Johnson  wrote  a  note  in  which  he  con- 
sulted his  friend,  Dr.  Lawrence,  on  tho 
propriety  of  losing  some  blood.  The 
note  contains  these  words :— *'  Si  per  te 
licet,  imperatnr  nuncio  Holdemm  ad  me 
dedttcere."  Johnson  should  rather  hare 
written  **  imperatum  est." 
ti^fiS?  But  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  perfectly  clear. 
**If  you  say  yes,  the  messenger  has 
orders  to  bring  Holder  to  me.'*  Mr. 
Oroker  translates  the  words  as  follows  : 
**  If  you  consent,  pray  tell  the  messenger 
to  bring  Holder  to  me."*  If  Mr.  Croker 
is  resolved  to  write  on  points  of  classical 
learning,  we  would  advise  him  to  begin 
by  giving  an  hour  every  morning  to  our 
old  friend  Corderius. 

Indeed  we  cannot  open  any  volume  of 
this  work  in  any  place,  and  turn  it  over 
for  two  minutes  in  any  direction,  without 
lighting  on  a  blunder.  Johnson,  in  his 
Life  of  Tickell,  stated  that  a  poem  entitled 
the  Royal  Progress,  which  appears  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Spectator,  was  written 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  The  word 
"  arrival "  was  afterwards 
^''^^^  substituted  for  "acces- 
sion."  "The  reader  will 
observe,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "that  the 
Whig  term  accetsionf  which  might  imply 
legality,  was  altered  into  a  statement  of 
the  simple  fact  of  King  George's  arrt- 
ral"f  Now  Johnson,  though  a  bigoted 
Tory,  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  Mr. 
Oroker  here  represents  him  to  be.  In 
the  life  of  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
which  stands  next  to  the  Life  of  Tickell, 
mention  is  made  of  the  aocession  of 
Anne,  "and  of  the  accession  of  George  L 
The'  word  arrival  was  nsed  In  the  life  of 
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Tickell  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons. 
It  was  used  because  the  subject  of  the 
poem  called  the  Royal  Progress  was  thci 
arrival  of  the  king,  and  not  his  accession 
which  took  place  near  two  months  before 
his  arrivaL 

The  editor's  want  of  perspicacity  is 
indeed  very  amusing.    He  is  perpetuaUj 
telling  us  that  he  cannot   understand 
something  in  the  text  which  is  as  plain 
as  language  can  make  it.    "Mattaire," 
said  Doctor  Johnson,  "wrote  Latin  verses 
from  time  to  tim^  and  published  a  set 
in  his  old  age,  which  he  called  SenUioj  in 
which  he  shows  so  little   learning  or 
taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a 
dactyL"  *    Hereupon- we  have  this  note : 
"  The  editor  does  not  jinderstand  this 
objection,  nor  the  following  observation." 
The  following  observation,  which  Mr. 
Croker  cannot  nnder6tand,i8  simply  this : 
"In   matters   of   genea- 
logyr  says  Johnson,  "it^^^i,^ 
is  necessary^to  give  the 
bare  names  as  they  are.    But  in  poetry 
and  in  prose  of  any  elegance   in   the 
writing,  they  require  to  have  inflection 
given  to  them."    If  Mr.  Croker  had  told 
Johnson  that  this  was  unintelligible,  the 
doctor  would  probably  have  replied,  as 
he  replied  on  another  occasion,  "  I  have 
found  you  a  reason,  sir ;  I  am  not  bound 
to  find  yon  an  understanding."    Every- 
body who  knows  anything  of  Latinity 
knows    that    in     genealogical    tables. 
Joannes  Baro  de  Carteret,  or  Yioecomes 
de  Carteret,  may  be  tolerated,  but  that 
in  compositions  which  pretend  to  ele- 
gance^ Carteretns,  or  some  other  form 
which  admits  of  inflection,  ought  to  be 
nsed. 

All  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  the 
two  distichs  of  Sur  William  Jones,  respect- 
ing the  division  of  the  time  of  a  lawyer. 
One  of  the  distichs  is  translated  from  some 
old  Latin  lines;  the  other  is  origtnaL 
The  former  mns  thus,— 

**  Six  hotm  to  deep,  to  law's  grave  stady  six, 
Four  apent  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix." 

"Rather,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,— 

"  Six  hoars  to  law,  to  soothing  slumbers  Mvea, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  aU  to  haa?en." 

The  second  couplet  puzzles  Mr.  Croker 
strangely.  "  Sir  William,"  says  he, "  has 
shortened  his  day  to  twenty-three  hours, 
and  the  general  advice  of  *  all  to  heaven,' 
destroys  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  a 
certain  period  to  reUgious  exerci»es.*'t 
•  IV.  8S5.  t  V.  MS. 
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Kow,  we  did  not  think  that  it  was  in 
hnman  dalness  to  mits  the  meaning  of 
the  lines  so  completely. 
'^^J^*!®*^  Sir    William    diatribntee 
twenty-three  honra  among 
TariouB  employments.    One  honr  is  thns 
left  for  derotioD.    The  reader  expects 
that  the  verse  will  end  with  "and  one  to 
heayen."    The  whole  point  of  the  lines 
consists  in  the  unexpected  substitution 
of    "all"  for   "one."     The  conceit  is 
wretched  enongh,bnt  it  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, and  never,  we  will  ventore  to  say, 
perplexed  man,  woman,  or  child  before. 

Poor  Tom  Daries,  after  failing  in  busi- 
ness, tried  to  live  by  his  pen.    Johnson 
called  him  "an  author  generated  by  the 
corruption  of  a  bookseller."    This  is  a 
Teiy  obTious,  and  even  a  commonplace 
aUnsion   to  the  famous  dogma  of  the 
old  physiologists.    Bryden  made  a  similar 
allusion  to  that  dogma  before  Johnson 
was  bom.    Mr.  Croker,  howerer,  is  un- 
able   to    understand    it 
'^SsiS?**    "Theexpiessionj^hesays, 
« seems  not  quite  dear." 
And  he  proceeds  to  talk  about  the  gene- 
ration of  insects,  about  bursting  into  a 
gaudier  life,  and  HeaTen  knows  what.* 

There  is  a  still  stranger  instance  of  the 
editor's  talent  for  finding  out  difficulty  in 
what  is  perfectly  plain.  "  No  man,"  says 
JohnsoD,  "can  now  be  made  a  bishop  for 
his  learning  and  piety."  "  From  this  too 
just  obserration,"  says  Boswell,  "there 
are  some  eminent  exceptions."  Mr. 
Croker  is  pussled  by  Boswell's  very 
natural  and  simple  language.  "  That  a 
general  observation  should  be  pronounced 
too  Juttj  by  the  very  person  who  admits 
that  it  is  not  universally  jast,  is  not  a 
]itUeodd.''t 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  two 
thousand  five  hundred  notes  which  the 
editor  boasts  of  having  added  to  those  of 
Boswell  and  ICalone  consists  of  the  flattest 
and  poorest  reflections  such  as  the  least 
intelligent  reader  is  quite  competent  to 
make  for  himself,  and  such  as  no  intelli- 
gent reader  would  think  it  worth  while 
to  utter  aloud.  They  remind  us  of  nothing 
BO  much  as  of  those  profound  and  inter- 
esting annotations  which  are  pencilled  by 
sempstresses  and  apothecaries'  boys  on 
the  dog-eared  margins  of  novels  borrowed 
from  circulating  libraries :  "  How  beauti- 
ful 1"  "Cursed  prosy  I"  "I  don't  like 
Sir  Beginald  Malcolm  at  all.*'  "  I  think 
Pelham  is  a  sad  dandy."    Mr.  Croker  is 
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perpetually  stopping  us  in  our  progies* 
through  the  most  delightful  narrative  in 
tho  language,  to  observe  that  really  Dr. 
Jpbnson  was  very  rude,  that  he  talked 
more  for  victory  than  for  truth,  that  his 
taste  for  port  wme  with  capillaire  in  it 
was  very  odd,  that  Boswell  was  imperti- 
nent, that  it  was  foolish  in  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  marry  the  music-master ;  m.-.^^^ 
and  other  "Merderies"  of  *'«"«™^ 
the  same  kind,  to  borrow  the  energetic 
word  of  Babelais. 

We  cannot  speak  more  favourably  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  notes  are  writtoi 
than  of  the  matter  of  which  they  consist. 
We  find  in  every  page  words  used  in 
wrong  senses,  and  constructions  which 
violate  the  plainest  rules  of  grammar. 
We  have  the   vulgarism 
of  "mutual  friend,"    f or ^^jj^j^;^* 
**  common    fnend."      We 
have  ''fallacy  "  used  as  synonymous  with 
"  falsehood."    We  have  many  such  inex- 
tricable labyrinths  of  pronouns  as  that 
which  follows:  "Lord  Erskine  was  fond 
of  this  anecdote ;  be  told  it  to  the  editor 
the  first  time  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
in  his  company."     Lastly,  we  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  sentences  resembling 
those  which   we   subjoin.     ''Markland^ 
who,  with  Jortin  and  Thirlby,  Johnson 
calls  three  contemporaries  of  great  emi- 
nence." *     "  Warburton  himself  did  not 
feel,  as  Mr.  Boswell  was  disposed  to  think 
he  did,  kindly  or  gratefully  ^Johnson."f 
"  It  was  Aim  that  Horace  Walpole  called 
a  man  who  never  made  a  bad  figure  but 
as  an  author."  X    We  must  add  that  the 
printer  has  done  his  best  to  fill  both  the 
text  and   the  notes   with  all  sorts  of 
blunders.    And  he  and  the  editor  have 
between  them  made  the  book  so  bad,  that 
we  do  not  well  see  how  it  could  have  been 
worse. 

When  we  turn  from  the  commentary  of 
Mr.  Croker  to  the  work  of  our  old  friend 
Boswell,  we  find  it  not  only  worse  printed 
than  in  any  other  edition  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  but  mangled  in  the  most 
wanton  manner.  Much  that  Boswell 
inserted  in  his  narrative  is,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  reason,  degraded  to  the 
appendix.  The  editor  has  also  taken 
upon  himself  to  alter  or  omit  passages 
which  he  considers  as  indecorous.  This 
prudery  is  qnite  unintelligible  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  immoral  in  Boswell's 
book,  nothing  which  tends  to  infiame  the 
passions.   He  sometimes  uses  plain  v^ords. 

♦  lY.  877.       ♦  IV.  415.        t  II.  461. 
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Bat  if  this  be  ft  taint  which  requires 
czpnrgation,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
'  begin  by  expurgating  the  morning  and 
evening  lessons.     Mr.  Croker  has  per- 
formed the  delicate  office  which  he  has 
,  undertaken  in  the  most  capricious  manner. 
One  strong,  old-fashioned,  English  word, 
'  familiar  to  all  who  read  their  Bibles,  is 
changed  for  a  softer  synonyme  in  some 
passages,  and  suffered  to 
stand  unaltered  in  others. 
'  In  one  place  a  faint  allu- 
sion made  by  Johnson  to  an  indelicate 
subject,  an  allusion  so  faint  that,  till  Mr. 
Croker*8  note  pointed  it  out  to  us,  we 
had  never  noticed  it,  and  of  which  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  meaning  would  never 
be  discovered  by  any  of  those  for  whose 
sake  books  are  expurgated,  is  altogether 
omitted.    In  another  place,  a  coarse  and 
stupid  jest  of  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  same 
subject,  expressed  in  the  broadest  lan- 
^  guage,  almost  the  only  passage,  as  far  as 
'  we  remember,  in  all  Boswell's  book,  which 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  leave  out» 
is  suffered  to  remain. 

We  complain,  however,  much  more  of 
the  additions  than  of  the  omissions.  We 
have  half  of  Mrs.  Thrale*8  book,  scraps  of 
Mr.  Tyers,  scraps  of  Mr.  Murphy,  scraps 
of  Mr.  Cradock,  long  prosings  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  connecting 
JJJ^"^  observations  by  Mr.  Croker 
himself,  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  Boswell's  text.  To  this  practice 
we  most  decidedly  object.  An  editor 
n^ight  as  well  publish  Thucydides  with 
extracts  from  Diodorus  interspersed,  or 
incorporate  the  Lives  of  Suetouius  with 
the  History  and  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Mr. 
Croker  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  has  done 
only  what  Boswell  wished  to  do,  and  was 
prevented  from  doing  by  the  law  of  copy- 
right. We  doubt  this  greatly.  Boswell 
has  studiously  abstained  from  availing 
himself  of  the  information  given  by  his 
rivals,  on  many  occasions  on  which  he 
might  have  cited  them  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  charge  of  piracy.  Mr. 
Croker  has  himself,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
marked very  justly  that  Boswell  was 
unwilling  to  owe  any  obligation  to 
Hawkins.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  if 
Boswell  had  quoted  from  Sir  John  and 
from  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  would  have  been 
guided  by  his  own  taste  and  judgment  in 
selecting  his  quotations.  On  what  Bos- 
well quoted  he  would  have  commented 
with  perfect  freedom ;  and  the  borrowed 
passages,  so  selected,  and  accompanied 
by  such  comments,  would  have  become  ' 


original.  They  would  have  dovetailed 
into  the  work.  No  hitch,  no  orease, 
would  have  been  discernible.  The  whole 
would  appear  one  and  indivisible. 

"  Ut  per  Inve  MTeros 
Efftodat  janotua  ungaea." 

This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Croker's 
insertions.  They  are  not  chosen  as 
Boswell  would  have  diosen  them.  They 
are  not  introduced  as  Boswell  would  have 
introduced  them.  They  differ  from  the 
quotations  scattered  through  the  original 
Life  of  Johnson,  as  a  withered  bough 
stack  in  the  ground  differs  from  a  tree 
skilfully  transplanted  with  all  its  life 
about  it. 

Not  only  do  these  anecdotes  disfigure 
Boswell's  book  ;  they  are  themselves  dis- 
figured by  being  inserted  in  his  book. 
The  charm  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  little  volume 
is  utterly  destroyed.  The  feminine 
quickness  of  observation,  the  feminine 
softness  of  heart,  the  colo- 
quial  incorrectness  and  jc^^inae. 
vivacity  of  style,  the  little 
amusing  airs  of  a  half-learned  lady,  the 
delightful  garrulity,  the  ''dear  Boctor 
Johnson,"  the  "it  was  so  comical,"  all 
disappear  in  Mr.  Croker's  quotations. 
The  lady  ceases  to  speak  in  the  first 
person ;  and  her  anecdotes,  in  the  process 
of  transfusion,  become  as  flat  as  Cham- 
pagne in  decanters,  or  Herodotus  in 
Beloe's  version.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  it  is 
true,  loses  nothing ;  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons.    Sir  John  had  nothing  to  lose. 

The  course  which  Mr.  Croker  ought  to 
have  taken  is  quite  dear.  He  should 
have  reprinted  Boswell's  narrative  pre- 
cisely as  Boswell  wrote  it;  and  in  the 
notes  or  the  appendix  he  should  have 
placed  any  anecdotes  which  he  might 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  quote  from 
other  writers.  This  would 
have  been  a  much  mora  V^Jj^^^STe 
convenient  course  for  the 
reader,  who  has  now  constantly  to  keep 
his  eye  on  the  margin  in  order  to  see 
whether  he  is  perusing  Boswell,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Murphy,  Hawkins,  Tyers,  Cra- 
dock, or  Mr.  Croker.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  even  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  midst 
of  the  Life.  There  is  one  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  works.  Most  of  the 
Tour  was  seen  by  Johnson  in  manuscript. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  saw  any 
part  of  the  Life. 

We  love,  we  own,  to  read  the  great 
productions  of  the  human  mind  as  they 
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were  written.  We  hare  this  feeling  even 
about   Bcientific   treatises;    thongh   wo 
know  that  the  sciences  are  always  in  a 
state  of  progression,  and  that  the  altera- 
tions made  by  a  modern  editor  in  an  old 
book  on  any  branch  of  natural  or  politi- 
cal philosophy  are  likely  to  be  improve- 
ments.   Some  errors  have  been  detected 
by  writers  of  this  generation  in  the  specu- 
lations of  Adam  Smith.    A  short  cut  has 
.  been  made  to  much  knowledge  at  which 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  arrived  through  arduous 
and  circuitous  paths.    Yet  we  still  look 
with  peculiar  veneration  on  the  Wealth 
of  NaUons  and  on  the   Principia,  and 
should  regret  to  see  either  of  those  great 
works   garbled   even  by 
the  ablest  hands.    But  in 
works  which  owe  much  of 
their  interest  to  the  character  and  situa- 
tion of  the  writers  the  case  is  iofinitely 
stronger.    What  man  of  taste  and  feeling 
can  endure  harmonies,  nyactmeii^i,  abridg- 
ments, expurgated  editions  ?    Who  ever 
reads  a  stage^Kipy  of  a  play  when  he  can 
procure  the  original?      Who  ever  cut 
open  Krs.  Siddona's  Milton?    Who  ever 
got  through  ten  pages  of  Mr.  Gilpin's 
translation  of  John   Bunyan's   Pilgrim 
into  modem  English  ?    Who  would  lose, 
in  the  confusion  of  a  Diatessaronj  the 
peculiar   charm   which   belongs  to  the 
narrative  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  2,   The  feeling  of  a  reader  who  has 
become  intimate  with  any  g^eat  original 
work    is   that   which   Adam   expressed 
towards  his  bride,— 

**  Should  God  create  another  Ere,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loea  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart." 

No  substitute,  however  exquisitely 
formed,  will  fill  the  void  left  by  the 
origioaL  The  second  beauty  may  be 
^ual  or  superior  to  the  first ;  but  still  it 
is  not  she. 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  Croker  has 
given  for  incorporating  passages  from 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Thrale  with 
the  narrative  of  Boswell  would  vindicate 
the  adulteration  of  half  the  classical 
works  in  the  language.  If  Pepys's  Diary 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  had  been 
published  a  hundred  years  ago,  no  human 
being  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Hume  would 
have  made  great  use  of  those  books  in 
his  History  of  England.  But  would  it, 
on  that  account,  be  judicious  in  a  writer 
of  our  own  times  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Hume's  History  of  England,  in  which 
large   extracts  from  Pepys   and    Mrs. 


Hutchinson  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  original  test  ?  Surely  not.  Hume's 
history,  be  its  faults  what 
they  may,  is  now  one  ^Sfjl*  * 
great  entife  work,  the  pro-  Tr,nfi^<1? 
d  action  of  one  vigorous 
mind,  working  on  such  materials  as  were 
within  its  reach.  Additions  made  by 
another  hand  may  supply  a  particular 
deficiency,  but  would  grievously  injure 
the  general  eflfect.  With  Boswell's  book 
the  case  is  stronger.  There  is  scarcely, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  literature,  a  book 
which  bears  interpolation  so  ill.  We 
know  no  production  of  the  human  mind 
which  has  so  much  of  what  may  be  called 
the  race,  so  much  of  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
work  could  never  have  been  written  if 
the  writer  had  not  been  precisely  what  he 
was.  His  character  is  displayed  in  every 
page,  and  this  display  of  character  gives 
a  delightful  interest  to  many  passages 
which  have  no  other  interest. 

The  Life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a 
great,  a  very  great  work.  Homer  is  not 
more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets, 
Sbakspeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the 
first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not 
more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than 
Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographers.  He 
has  no  second.    He  has 

distanced  all  his  competi-     ^^^^■'^  ^ 
J     . ,   -,      *^,    ^     the  first  of 
tors    so    decidedly    that    biographers, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to 
place  them.    Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest 
nowhere. 

We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  intellect  so 
strange  a  phenomenon  as  this  book. 
Many  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived 
have  written  biogp-aphy.  Boswell  was 
one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever  lived, 
and  he  has  beaten  them  all.  He  was,  if 
we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  his  own 
account  or  to  the  united  testimony  of  all 
who  knew  him,  a  man  of  the  meanest  and 
feeblest  intellect.  Johnson  described 
him  as  a  fellow  who  liad  missed  his  only 
chance  of  immortality  by  not  having  been 
alive  when  the  Dunciad  was  written. 
Beauderk  used  his  name  as  a  proverbial 
expression  for  a  bore.  He  was  the 
laughing-stock  of  the 
whole  of  that  briUiant  A  bore  and 
•  .  .  ,  . .       a  lauAhins- 

society  which  has  owed  to         at^cT 

him  the  greater  part  of 
its  fame.    He  was  always  laying  himself 
at'  the  feet  of  some  eminent  man,  and 
begging  to  be  spit  upon  and  trampled 
upon.    He   was   always   earning   some 
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ridicoloos  nickname,  and  then  *'  biiuUng 
it  as  a  crown  upon  him/'  not  merely  in 
metaphor,  but  literally.  He  exhibited 
himself,  at  the  Shakspeare  Jnbilee,  to  all 
the  crowd  which  filled  8tratford-on-Avon , 
with  a  placard  round  his  hat  bearing  the 
inscription  of  Corsica  Boswell.  In  his 
Tour,  he  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that 
at  Edinburgh  he  was  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Paoli  Boswell.  Serrile 
and  impertinent,  shallow  and  pedantic,  a 
bigot  and  a  sot^  bloated  with  family 
pride,  and  eternally  blnstering  about  the 
dignity  of  a  bom  gentleman,  yet  stooping 
to  be  a  tale-bearer,  an  eavesdropper,  a 
common  butt  in  the  tavema  of  London, 
80  curious  to  know  everybody  who  was 
talked  about,  that,  Tory  and  high  Church- 
man as  he  was,  he  mancenvred,  we  have 
been  told,  for  an  introduction  to  Tom 
Paine,  so  vain  of  the  most  childish  dis- 
tinctions, that  when  he  had  been  to  court, 
he  drove  to  the  office  where  his  book  was 
printing  without  changing  his  clothes, 
and  summoned  all  the  printer's  devils  to 
admire  his  new  ruffles  and  sword ;  such 
was  this  man,  and  such  he  was  content 
and  proud  to  be.  Everythhig  which 
another  man  would  have  hidden,  every- 
thing the  publication  of  which  would 
have  made  another  man  hang  himself, 
was  matter  of  gay  and  clamorous  exulta- 
tion to  his  weak  and  diseased  mind. 
"W^hat  silly  things  he  said,  what  bitter 
retorts  he  provoked,  how  at  one  place  he 
was  troubled  with  evil  presentiments 
which  came  to  nothing,  how  at  another 
place,  on  waking  from  a  drunken  doze, 
he  read  the  prayer-book  and  took  a  hair 
of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him,  how  he 
went  to  see  men  hanged  and  came  away 
maudlm,  how  he  added  Ave  hundred 
pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his 
babies  because  she  was  not  scared  at 
Johnson's  ugly  fsce^  how  he  was  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wita  at  sea,  and  how  the 
sailors  quieted  him  as  they  would  have 
<iuieted  a  child,  how  tipsy  he  was  at  IJady 
Cork's  one  evening,  and  how  much  his 
merriment  annoyed  the  ladies,  how  im- 
pertinent he  was  to  the  Duchess  of 
Argyle,  and  with  what  stately  contempt 
ehe  put  down  hii  impertinence,  how 
Colonel  Macleod  sneered  to  his  face  at  his 
impudent  obtrusiveness,  how  his  father 
and  the  very  wife  of  his  bosom  laughed 
and  fretted  at  his  fooleries;  all  these 
things  he  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  as 
if  they  had  been  subjects  for  pride  and 
<istentatu>us  rejoicing.  All  caprices  of 
his  temper,  all  the  illusions  of  his  canity, 


-all  his  hypochondriac  whimsies,  all  his 
castles  in  the  air,  he  displayed  with  a 
calm  self-complacency,  a  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness that  he  was  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  parallel     ^^JSJ^l* 
in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind.    He  has  used  many  people  ill ; 
but  assuredly  he  has  used  nobody  so  ill 
as  himself. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  written 
one  of  the  best  books  in  the  world  Is 
strange  enough.  Bat  this  is  not  alL 
Many  persons  who  have  conducted  them- 
selves foolishly  in  active  life,  and  whose 
conversation  has  indicated  no  superior 
powers  of  mind,  have  left  us  valuable 
works.  Goldsmith  was  very  justly  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  contemporaries  as 
an  inspired  idiot,  and  by  another  as 
a  being 

"  Who  wrote  lUu  an  aagel,  and  talksd  like  poQr 
PoU." 

La  Fontaine  was  in  society  a  mere  sim- 
pleton. Hie  Unnders  would  not  come  in 
amiss  among  the  stories  of  Hierocles. 
Bat  these  men  attained 
literaiy  eminence  in  spite  ^?SS""^* 
oft^eirweakneeses.  Bos-  ^i^eiJS 
well  attained  it  by  reason 
of  his  weaknesses.  If  he  had  not  been  a 
great  fool,  he  would  never  have  been  a 
great  writer.  Without  all  the  qualities 
iriiioh  made  him  the  jest  and  the  torment 
of  those  among  whom  he  Uved,  without 
the  officionaness,  the  inquisitiveness,  the 
effrontery,  the  toad-eating,  the  insensi- 
Mlity  to  all  reproof,  he  never  could  have 
produced  so  ezoeUent  a  book.  He  was  a 
slave  proud  of  his  servitude,  a  Fftul  Pry, 
ooBvinced  that  his  own  curioaity  and  gar- 
rulity were  virtues,  an  unsafe  oompanion 
who  never  scrupled  to  repay  the  meet 
liberal  hospitality  by  the  basest  violation 
of  confldenoe,  a  man  without  delicacy, 
without  shame,  without  sense  enough  to 
know  when  he  waa  hurthig  the  feelings  of 
others  or  when  he  was  exposing  himself  to 
derision ;  and  because  he  was  all  this, 
he  has,  in  an  important  department  of 
literature,  immeasurably  surpassed  such 
writers  as  Tacitus,  Clarendon,  Alfieri,  and 
hia  own  idol  Johnson. 

Of  the  talents  which  ordinarily  rai^  . 
men  to  eminence  as  writers,  Boswell  had 
absdntely  none.  There  is  not  in  all  his 
books  a  single  remark  of  his  own  on 
literature,  politics,  religion,  or  society, 
which  is  not  either  oommonplaoa  or  absurd. 
His  dissertations  on  hereditary  gentiUty, 
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on  the  Blavc-txade,  and  on  the  entailing 
of  landed  estates,  may  Beire  as  examples. 
To  say  that  these  passages  axe  sophistical 
wonld  be  to  pay  them  an  extravagant 
compliment.  They  have  no  pretence  to 
argument,  or  even  to  meaning.  He  has 
reported  innumerable  ob« 

l^'SuJity.  serrations  made  by  him- 
self  in  the  oonrse  of  oon* 
Tcrsation.  Of  those  obserrations  we  do 
not  remember  one  which  is  above  the 
intelleotnal  capacity  of  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
He  has  printed  many  of  his  own  letters, 
and  in  these  letters  he  is  always  ranting 
or  twaddling.  Logic,  eloquence,  wit, 
taste,  all  those  things  which  are  generally 
considered  as  making  a  book  valuable, 
were  utterly  wanting  to  him.  He  had, 
indeed,  a  quick  observation  and  a  reten- 
tive memory.  These  qualities,  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  wonld 
scarcely  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to 
make  him  conspicuous ;  but  because  he 
was  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  coxcomb, 
they  have  made  him  immortaL 

lliose  parts  of  hie  book  which,  con- 
sidered abstractedly,  are  most  utterly 
worthless,  are  delightful  when  we  read 
them  as  illustrations  of  the  ehancter  of 
the  writer.  Bad  in  themselves,  they  are 
good  dramatically,  like  the  nonsense  of 
Justice  Shallow,  the  clipped  English  of 
Dr.  Gains,  or  the  misplaced  consonants 
of  FlueUen.    Of  all  con- 

^oX^.  fe8sors,BosweUisthemoet 
candid.  Other  men  who 
have  pretended  to  lay  open  their  own 
hearts,  Bousseau,  for  example,  and  lioid 
Byron,  have  evidently  written  with  a 
constant  view  to  effect,  and  are  to  be 
then  most  distrusted  when  they  seem  to 
be  most  sincere.  There  is  scarcely  any 
man  who  would  not  rather  accuse  him- 
self of  great  dimes  and  of  dark  and 
tempestuous  passions  than  proclaim  all 
his  little  vanities  and  wild  fancies.  It 
would  be  easier  to  find  a  person  who 
would  avow  actions  like  those  of  Caesar 
Borgia  or  Danton,  than  one  who  wonld 
publish  a  day-dream  like  those  of 
Alnaschar  and  Malvolio.  Those  weak- 
nesses which  most  men  keep  covered  up 
in  the  most  secret  places  of  the  mind, 
not  to  be  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  friend- 
ship or  of  love,  were  precisely  the  weak- 
nesses which  Boswell  paraded  before  all 
the  world.  He  was  perfectly  frank,  be- 
cause the  weakness  of  his  understanding 
and  the  tumult  of  his  spirits  prevented 
,  him  from  knowing  when  he  made  him- 
.lelf    ridiculous.      His  book    resembles 


nothing  so  much  as  the  conversation  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Palace  of  Truth. 

His  fame  is  great ;  snd  it  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  lasting ;  but  it  is  fame  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  indeed  marvellously 
resembles  infamy.  We  remember  no 
other  case  in  which  the  world  has  made 
so  great  a  distiuction 
between  a  book  and  ito  ^^"^^^^ 
author.  In  general,  the 
book  and  the  author  are  considered  as 
one.  To  admire  the  book  is  to  admire 
the  author.  The  case  of  Boswell  is 
an  exception,  we  think  the  only  ex- 
ception, to  this  rule.  His  work  is  uni- 
Tersally  allowed  to  be  interesting, 
instructive,  eminently  original:  yet  it 
has  brou^t  him  nothing  but  contempt. 
All  the  world  reaos  it :  all  the  world 
delights  in  it:  yet  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  read  or  ever  to  have  heard 
any  expression  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
instruction  and  amusement.  While  edition 
after  edition  of  his  book  was  coming 
forth,  his  son,  as  Mr.  Croker  tells  us, 
was  ashamed  of  it,  and  hated  to  hear  it 
mentioned.  This  feeling  was  natural  and 
reasonable.  Sir  Alexander  saw  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  celebrity  of  the  work* 
was  the  degradation  of  the  author.  The 
very  editorrof  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man's books  have  forgotten  their  allegi- 
ance^ and,  like  those  Puritan  casuists  who 
took  arms  by  the  authority  of  the  king 
against  his  person,  have  attacked  the 
writer  while  doing  homage  to  the  writings. 
Mr.  Croker,  for  example,  has  published 
two  thousand  five  hundred  notes  on  the 
life  of  Johnson,  and  yet  scarcely  ever 
mentions  the  biographer  whose  perform- 
ance he  has  taken  such  pains  to  illus- 
trate without  some  expression  of 
contempt. 

An  ill-natured  man  Boswell  certainly 
was  not.  Tet  the  malignity  of  the  most 
malignant  satirist  could  scarcely  cut 
deeper  than  his  thoughtless  loquacity. 
Having  himself  no  sensibility  to  derision 
and  contempt,  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
all  others  were  equally  callous.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  exhibit  himself  to  the 
whole  world  as  a  common  spy,  a  common 
tatler,  a  humble  companion  without  the 
excuse  of  poverty,  and  to  tell  a  hundred 
stories  of  his  own  pertness  and  f oUy,  and 
of  the  insults  which  his  pertness  and 
folly  brought  upon  him.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  show  little  discretion  in 
cases  in  which  the  feelings  or  the  honour 
of  others  might  be  concerned.    No  man* 
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finrely,  ever  published '  such  stories  re- 
specting persons  wbom  he  professed  to 
love     and     reyere.      He 

M^^M^  would  infalliblj  have  made 
his  hero  as  contemptible 
as  he  has  made  himself,  had  not  his 
hero  really  possessed  some  moral  and 
intellectual  qoalities  of  a  very  hif^  order. 
The  best  proof  that  Johnson  was  really 
an  extraordinary  man  is  that  his  cha- 
racter, instead  of  being  degraded,  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  decidedly  raised  by 
a  work  in  which  all  his  vices  and  weak- 
nesses are  exposed  more  unsparingly 
than  they  ever  were  exposed  by  Churchill 
or  by  Kenrick. 

Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  fame  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  competent  fortune,  is  better  known  to 
us  than  any  other  man  in 
^iS^^S^'  ^^^y-  Evwythingabout 
him,  his  coat,  his  wig,  his 
figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  hit  St.  Yitus's 
dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye, 
the  outward  signs  which  too  clearly 
marked  his  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce  and  veal- 
pie  with  plums,  his  inextingmshable  thint 
for  tea,  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts 
as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of 
treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange-peel,  his 
morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputa- 
tions, his  contortions,  his  mntterings,  his 
gruntings,  his  pufiings,  his  vigorous,  acute, 
and  ready  eloquence,  his  sarcastic  wit,  his 
vehemence,  lus  insolence,  his  fits  of  tem- 
pestuous rage,  his  queer  inmates,  old  Hr. 
licvett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the  cat 
Hodge  and  the  negro  Frank,  all  are  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by  which  we 
have  been  surrounded  from  childhood. 
But  we  have  no  minute  information  re- 
specting those  years  of  Johnson's  life 
during  which  his  character  and  his  man- 
ners became  immutably  fixed.  We  know 
him,  not  as  he  was  known  to  the  men  of 
his  own  generation,  but  as  he  was  known 
to  men  whose  father  he  might  have  been. 
That  celebrated  club,  of  which  he  was  the 
most  distinguished  member,  contained  few 
persons  who  could  remember  a  time  when 
his  fame  was  not  fully  estabUshed  and  his 
habits  completely  formed.  He  had  made 
himself  a  name  in  literature  while  Bey- 
nolds  and  the  Wartons  were  still  boys. 
He  was  about  twenty  years  older  than 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  Gerard  Hamilton, 
about  thirty  years  older  than  Gibbon, 
Beauclerk,  and  Langton,  and  about  forty 
years  older  than  Lord  Stowell,  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  Windham.    Boswell  and  Mrs. 


Thrale,  the  two  writers  from  whom  we 
derive  most  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
him,  never  saw  him  till  long  after  he  was 
fifty  years  old,  till  most  of  his  great  works 
had  become  classical,  and  till  the  pension 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Crown  had  placed 
him  above  poverty.  Of  those  eminent 
men  who  were  his  most  intimate  associates 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  only  one, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  who.  knew  him 
during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 
residence  in  the  capital,  was  David  Gar- 
rick  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that,  during 
those  years,  David  Garrick  saw  much  of 
his  fellow-townsman. 

Johnson  came  up  to  London  precisely 
at  the  time  when  the  condition  of  a  man 
of  letters  was  most  miserable  and  de- 
graded. It  was  a  dark 
night  between  two  sunny  ^  uiiSS»5" 
days.  The  age  of  Msece- 
nases  had  passed  away.  The  age  of  general 
cariosity  and  intelligence  had  not  arrived. 
The  number  of  readers  is  at  present  so 
great  that  a  popular  author  may  sabsist 
in  comfort  and  opulence  on  the  profits  ol 
his  works.  In  the  reigns  of  William  the 
Third,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  First, 
even  such  men  as  Congreve  and  Addison 
would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  live  like 
gentlemen  by  the  mere  sale  of  their  writ- 
ings. But  the  deficiency  of  the  natural 
demand  for  literature  was,  at  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
tne  eighteenth  century,  more  than  made 
up  by  artificial  encouragement,  by  a  vast 
system  of  bounties  and  premiums.  There 
was,  perhaps,  never  a  time  at  which  the 
rewards  of  literary  merit  were  so  splendid, 
at  which  men  who  could  write  well  found 
such  easy  admittance  into  the  most  dis- 
tinguished society,  and  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state.  The  chiefs  of  both 
the  great  parties  into  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided  patronized 
literature  with  emulous 
munificence.  Congreve, 
whenhehad  scarcely  attained  his  majority, 
was  rewarded  for  his  first  comedy  with 
places  which  made  him  independent  for 
life.  Smith,  though  his  Hippolytus  and 
PhsBdra  failed,  would  have  been  consoled 
with  three  hundred  a  year  but  for  his  own 
folly.  Bowe  was  not  only  Poet  Laureate, 
but  also  land-surveyor  to  the  customs  in 
the  port  of  London,  cleric  of  the  council 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  secretary  of 
the  Presentations  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Hughes  was  secretary  to  the  Commissions 
of  the  Peace.  Ambrose  Philips  was  judge 
of   the  Prerogative  Court   in   Ireland. 
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Locke  wftB  Commissioner  of  Appeals  and 
of  the  Boatd  of  Trade.  Newton  was 
Master  of  the  Mint.  Btepney  and  Prior 
weie  employed  in  embassioB  of  high 
dignity  and  importance.  Gay,  who  com- 
menced life  as  apprentice  to  a  sQk  mercer, 
became  a  secretary  of  Legation  at  five- 
and-twenty.  It  was  to  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  to  the 
City  and  Country  Mouse,  that  Montague 
owed  his  introduction  into  public  life, 
his  earldom,  his  garter  and  his  Auditor- 
ship  of  the  Exchequer.  Swift,  but  for  the 
unconquerable  prejudice  of  the  queen, 
would  have  been  a  bishop.  Oxford,  with 
his  white  staff  in  his  hand,  passed  through 
the  crowd  of  hip  suitors  to  welcome  Par- 
nell,  when  that  ingenious  writer  deserted 
the  Whigs.  Steele  was  a  commissioner 
of  stamps  and  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Arthur  Mainwaring  was  a  commissioner 
of  the  customs,  and  auditor  of  the  im- 
prest. Tiekell  was  secretary  to  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland.  Addison  was  secre- 
tary of  state. 

This  liberal  patronage  was  brought  into 
fashion,  as  it  seems,  by  the  magnificent 
Dorset,  almost  the  only  noble  Tersifier  in 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Second  who  pos- 
sessed talents  for  composition  which  would 
have  made  him  eminent  without  the  aid 
of  a  coronet.  Montague  owed  his  elcTa- 
tion  to  the  f  aTour  of  Dorset,  and  imitated 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  the 
liberality  to  which  he  was  himself  00 
greatly  indebted.  The  Tory  leaders,  Haiw 
ley  and  Bolingbroke  in  particular,  Tied 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  in  zeal 
for  the  encouragement  of  letters.  But 
soon  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  a  change  took  place.  The 
supreme  power  passed  to  a  man  who  cared 
little  for  poetry  or  eloquence.  The  im- 
portance of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
constantly  on  the  increase.  The  gOTem- 
ment  was  under  the  necessity  of  bartering 
for  Parliamentary  support  much  of  that 
patronage  which  had  been  employed  in 
fostering  literary  merit;  and  Walpole 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  divert  any 
part  of  the  fund  of  corruption  to  purposes 
which  he  considered  as  idle.  He  had 
eminent  talents  for  goremment  and  for 
debate.    Bat  be  bad  paid  little  attention 

to  books,  and  felt  little 

.  WfiPol«'«      respect  for  authors.    One 

to  books.       of  the  coarse  jokes  of  his 

friend,  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams,  was  far  more  pleasing  to 
him  than  Thomson's  Seasons,  or  Bichard- 
aon's  Pamela.     He  had  obserred  that 


some  of  the  distinguished  writers  whom 
the  favour  of  Halifax  had  turned  into 
statesmen  had  been  mere  encumbrances 
to  their  party,  dawdlers  in  office  and 
mutes  in  Parliament.  During  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration,  therefore, 
he  scarcely  befriended  a  single  man  of 
genius.  The  best  writers  of  the  age  gave 
all  their  support  to  the  opposition,  and 
contributed  to  excite  that  discontent 
which,  after  plunging  the  nation  into  a 
foolish  and  unjust  war,  overthrew  the 
minister  to  make  room  for  men  less  able 
and  equally  unscrupulous.  The  opposi- 
tion could  reward  its  eulogists  with  little 
more  than  promises  and  caresses.  St. 
James's  would  give  nothing:  Leicester 
house  had  nothing  to  give. 

Thus,  at  the  time  when  Johnson  com- 
menced his  literary  career,  a  writer  had 
little  to  hope  from  the  patronage  of 
powerful  individuals.  The  patronage 
of  the  public  did  not  yet  furnish  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  The 
prices  paid  by  booksellers  to  authors  were 
so  low  that  a  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  unremitting  industry  could  do  little 
more  than  provide  for  the  day  which  was 
passing  over  him.  The  lean  kine  had 
eaten  up  the  fat  kine.  The  thin  and 
withered  ears  had  devoured  the  good  ears. 
The  season  of  rich  harvests  was  over, 
and  the  period  of  famine  had  begun.  All 
that  is  squalid  and  miserable  might  now 
be  found  in  the  word  Poet. 
That  word  denoted  a  crea-  ^'^^^l*^  **' 
tnre  dressed  like  a  scare- 
crow, familiar  with  compters  and  spung- 
ing-houses,  and  perfectly  qualified  to 
decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Common  Side  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison  and  of  Mount  Scoundrel  in  the 
Fleet.  Even  the  poorest  pitied  him  ;  and 
they  well  might  pity  hiuL  For  if  their 
condition  was  equally  abject,  their  as- 
pirings were  not  equally  high,  nor  their 
sense  of  insult  equally  acute.  To  lodge 
in  a  garret  up  four  pair  of  stairs,  to  dine 
in  a  cellar  among  footmen  out  of  place, 
to  translate  ten  hours  a  day  for  the 
wages  of  a  ditcher,  to  be  hunted  by 
bailiffs  from  one  haunt  of  beggary  and 
pestilence  to  another,  from  Grub  Street 
to  St.  George's  Fields,  and  from  St. 
George's  Fields  to  the  alleys  behind  St. 
Martin's  Church,  to  sleep  on  a  bulk  in 
June  and  amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass- 
house in  December,  to  die  in  an  hospit.il 
and  be  buried  in  a  parish  vault,  was  the 
fate  of  a  more  than  one  writer  who,  if 
he  had  lived  thirty  years  earlier,  would 
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haye  been  admitted  to  the  sittiogs  of  the 
Kitcat  or  the  Bcriblenxs  dab,  woald  have 
sat  in  Parliament,  and  would  have  been 
entrusted  with  embassies  to  the  High 
Allies ;  who.  if  he  had  liyed  in  oar  time, 
wouldhave  found  eneouragement  scarcely 
less  munificent  in  Albemarle  Street  or  in 
Patemoeter  Row. 

As  every  climate  has  its  peculiar  dis- 
eases, so  erery  walk  of  life  has  its  peculiar 
temptations.    The  literary  character,  as- 
suredly, has  always  had  its  shareof  faults, 
vanity,  jealousy,  morbid  sensibility.    To 
these  faults  were  now  superadded  the 
faults  which  are  commonly  found  in  men 
^vhose  livelihood  is  precarious,  and  whose 
principles  are  exposed  to  the  trial   of 
severe  distress.     All  the  vices  of   the 
gambler  and  of  the  beggar  were  blended 
with  those  of  the  author.    The  prizes  in 
ihe  wretched  lottery   of   book-making 
were  scarcely  less  ruinous 
t*SSS»..    than  the  blanks.   If  good 
fortune  came,  it  came  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  was  almost  certain 
to  be  abused.  After  months  of  starvation 
and  despair,  a  full  third  night  or  a  well- 
leceived  dedication  filled  the  pocket  of 
the  lean,  ragged,  unwashed  poet  with 
guineas.     He  hastened  to  enjoy  those 
luxuries  with  the  Images  of  which  his 
mind  had  been  haunted  while  he  was 
sleeping  amidst  the  cinders  and  eating 
potatoes  at  the  Irish  ordinary  in  Shoe 
Lane.    A  week  of  taverns  soon  qualified 
him  for  another  year  of  night-cellars. 
Sach  was  the  life  of  Savage,  of  Boyse, 
and  of  a  crowd  of  others.     Sometimes 
blazing  in  gold-iacedhats  and  waistcoats ; 
sometimes  lying  in  bed  because  their 
coats  had  gone  to  pieces,  or   wearing 
paper  cravats  because  their  linen  was  in 
pawn  ;  sometimes  drinking  Champagne 
and  Tokay  with  Betty  Careless ;  some- 
times standing  at  the  window  of  an  eating- 
house  in  Porridge  island,  to  snuff  up  the 
scent  of  what  they  could  not  afford  to 
taste;  they  knew  luxury;  they  knew 
beggary ;  but  they  never  knew  comfort. 
These  men  were   irxeclaimable.     They 
looked  on  a  regular  and  frugal  life  with 
the  same  aversion  which  an  old  gipsy  or 
a  Mohawk  hunter  feels  for  a  stationary 
abode,  and  for  the  restraints  and  securi- 
ties of  civilized  communities.   They  were 
as  untamable,  as  much  wedded  to  their 
desolate  freedom,  as  the  wild  ass.    They 
could  no  more  be  broken  into  the  offices 
of  social  man  than  the  nnicom  coold  be 
trained  to  serve  and  abide  by  the  crib. 
It  was  well  if  they  did  not,  like  beasts 


of  a  stUl  fiercer  race,  tear  the  hands 
which  ministered  to  their  necessities. 
To  assist  them  was  impossible ;  and  the 
most  benevolent  of  mankind  at  length 
became  weary  of  giving  relief  which  was 
dissipated  with  the  wildest  profusion  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  received.  If  a  sum 
was  bestowed  on  the  wretched  adven- 
turer, such  as,  properly  husbanded,  might 
have  supplied  him  for  stz  months,  it  was 
instantly  spent  in  strange  freaks  of 
sensuality,  and,  before  forty-eight  hoars 
had  elapsed,  the  poet  was  again  pester- 
ing all  his  acquaintance  for  twopence  to 
get  a  plate  ot  shin  of  beef  at  a  subterra- 
neous cook-shop.  If  his  friends  gave 
him  an  asylum  in  their  houses,  those 
houses  were  forthwith  turned  into  bag^iios 
and  taverns.  All  order  was  destroyed  ; 
all  business  was  suspended.  The  most 
good-natured  host  began  to  repent  of 
his  eagerness  to  serve  a  man  of  genius  in 
distress  when  he  heard  his  guest  roaring 
for  fresh  punch  at  five  o'clock  in  the* 
morning. 

A  few  eminent  writers  were  more 
fortunate.  Pope  had  been  raised  above 
poverty  by  the  active  patronage  which, 
in  his  youth,  both  the 
great  political  parties  had  '^Silters!* 
extended  to  his  Homer. 
Young  had  received  the  only  pension 
ever  bestowed,  to  the  best  of  our  recol- 
lection, by  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  as  the 
reward  of  mere  literary  merit.  One  or 
two  of  the  many  poets  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  opposition,  Thomson 
in  particular  and  Mallet,  obtained,  after 
much  severe  suffering,  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  their  political  friends. 
Richardson,  like  a  man  of  sense,  kept 
his  shop ;  and  his  shop  kept  him,  which 
his  novels,  admirable  as  they  are,  would 
scarcely  have  done.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  even 
of  the  ablest  men,  who  at  that  time 
depended  for  subsistence  on  their  writ- 
ings. Johnson,  Collins,  Fielding,  and 
Thomson  were  certainly  four  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  that  Bngland 
produced  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  well  known  that  they  were  all  four 
arrested  for  debt. 

Into  calamities  and  difficulties  such  as 
these  Johnson  plunged  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.  From  that  time  till  he  was 
three-  or  four-and-fifty,  we  have  little 
information  respecting  him ;  little,  we 
mean,  compared  with  the  fall  and 
accurate  information  which  we  possess 
respecting  his  proceedings  and  habits 
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towards  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  emerged 
at  length  from  oock*loftB  and  eixpenny 
ordinaries  into  the  society  of  the  polished 
and  the  opulent.  His  fame  was  esta* 
blished.  A  pension  snffi* 
'^IS^'  cient  for  his  wants  had 
been  conferred  on  him: 
and  he  came  forth  to  astonish  a  genera* 
tion  with  which  he  had  almost  as  little  in 
common  as  with  Frenchmen  or  Spaniards. 
In  his  earlj  jears  he  had  occasionally 
seen  the  great ;  bat  he  had  seen  them 
as  a  beggar.  He  now  came  among  them 
as  a  companion.  The  demand  for  amose- 
ment  and  instruction  had,  during  the 
oourse  of  twenty  years,  been  gradually 
increasing.  The  price  of  literary  labour 
had  risen ;  and  those  rising  men  of  letters 
with  whom  Johnson  was  henceforth  to 
associate  were  for  the  most  part  persons 
widely  difEering  from  those  who  had 
walked  about  with  him  all  night  in  the 
streets  for  want  of  a  lodging.  Burke, 
Bobertson,  the  Wartons,  Gray,  Mason, 
Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  Beattie,  Sir 
William  Jones,  Goldsmith,  and  Churchill, 
were  the  most  distin- 
^^*^tS?**  guished  writers  of  what 
may  be  called  the  second 
generation  of  the  Johnsonian  age.  Of 
these  men  Churchill  was  the  only  one 
in  whom  we  can  trace  the  stronger  linea- 
ments of  that  character  which,  when 
Johnson  first  came  up  to  London,  was 
common  among  authors.  Of  the  rest, 
scarcely  any  had  felt  the  pressure  of 
severe  poverty.  Almost  all  had  been 
early  admitted  into  the  most  respectable 
society  on  an  equal  footing.  They  were 
men  of  quite  a  different  species  from  the 
dependents  of  Curll  and  Ohibome. 

Johnson  came  among  them  the  solitary 
specimen  of  a  past  age,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  genuine  race  of  Grub  Street  hacks ; 
the  last  of  that  generation  of  authors 
whose  abject  misery  and 
nee  whose  dissolute  manners 
tloiL  ^^  furnished  inexhaust- 

ible matter  to  the 
satirical  genius  of  Pope.  From  nature, 
he  had  received  an  uncouth  fig^ire,  a 
4iiBeased  constitution,  and  an  irritable 
temper.  The  manner  in  which  the 
earlier  years  of  his  manhood  had  been 
passed  had  given  to  his  demeanour,  and 
even  to  his  moral  character,  some  pecn- 
liarities  appalling  to  the  civilized  beings 
who  were  the  companions  of  his  old  age. 
The  perverse  irregularity  of  his  hours, 
the  slovenliness  of  his  person,  his  fits 
d  Btrennons  exertion,  interrupted  by 


Appearano 
and  dlsposl- 


long  intervals  of  sluggishness,  his  strange 
abstinence,  and  his  equally  strange 
voracity,  his  active  benevolence,  con- 
trasted with  the  constant  rudeness  and 
the  occasional  ferocity  of  his  manners 
in  society,  made  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  with  whom  he  lived  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  complete 
originaL  An  original  he  was,  undoubt- 
edly, in  some  respects.  But  if  we 
possessed  full  information  concerning 
those  who  shared  his  early  hardships, 
we  should  probably  find  that  what  we 
call  his  singularities  of  manner  were, 
for  the  most  part,  failings  which  he 
had  in  common  with  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  ate  at  Streatham  Park 
as  he  had  been  used  to  eat  behind  the 
screen  at  St.  John's  Gate,  when  he  was 
ashamed  to  show  his  ragged  clothes. 
He  ate  as  it  was  natural  that  a  man 
should  eat,  who,  during  a  great  part 
of  his  life,  had  passed  the  morning  in 
doubt  whether  he  should  have  food  for 
the  afternoon.  The  habits 
of  his  early  life  had  accus-  SS^S* 
tomed  him  to  bear  priva- 
tion with  fortitude,  but  not  to  taste 
pleasure  with  moderation.  He  could 
fast ;  but  when  he  did  not  fast,  he  tore 
his  dinner  like  a  famished  wolf,  with 
the  veins  swelling  on  his  forehead, 
and  the  perspiration  running  down  his 
cheeks.  He  scarcely  ever  took  wine. 
But  when  he  drank  it,  he  drank  it 
greedily  and  in  large  tumblers.  These 
were,  in  fact,  mitigated  symptoms  of 
that  same  moral  disease  which  raged 
with  such  deadly  malignity  in  his  friends 
Savage  and  Boyse.  The  roughness  and 
violence  which  he  showed  in  society 
were  to  be  expected  from  a  man  whose 
temper,  not  naturally  gentle,  had  been 
long  tried  by  the  bitterest  calamities, 
by  the  want  of  meat,  of  fire,  and  of 
clothes,  by  the  importunity  of  creditors, 
by  the  insolence  of  booksellers,  by  the 
derision  of  fools,  by  the  insincerity 
of  patrons,  by  that  bread  which  is  the 
bitterest  of  all  food,  by  those  staira 
which  are  the  most  toilsome  of  all  paths, 
by  that  deferred  hope  which  makes  the 
heart  sick.  Through  all  these  things 
the  ill-dressed,  coarse,  ungainly  i>edant 
had  struggled  manfully  up  to  eminence 
and  command.  It  was  natural  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  should  be 
«eo  immitior,  qui  toleraverat,"  that, 
though  his  heart  was  undoubtedly 
generous  and  humane,  his  demeanour 
in  society  should  be  harsh  and  despotic 
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Vor  Berere  distreBS  he  had  sympath/, 
and  not  only  sympathy,  but  mnnificent 
relief.    Bat  for  the  suffering  which  a 
harsh  world  inflicts  npon  a  delicate  mind 
he  had  no  pity :  for  it  was  a  kind  of 
sniSering  which  he  could  scarcely  oon- 
oeiye.     He  would  cazry  home  on   his 
ahonlders  a  sick  and  starving  girl  from 
the  streets.    He  tumed  his  house  into 
a  place  of  refuge  for  a  crowd  of  wretched 
old  creatures  who  could  find  no  other 
asylum ;  nor  could  aU  theic  peevishneaa 
and  ingratitude  weary  ont  his  benero- 
lenoe.    But  the  pangs  of  wounded  vanity 
seemed    to    him    ridiculous;     and    he 
scarcely  fdt  sufficient  compassion  even 
for  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection.    He 
had  seen  and  felt  so  much  of  sharp  misery, 
that  he  was  not  affected  by  paltry  vexa- 
tions;  and   he  seemed  to  think  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  as  much  hardened 
to  those  vexations  as  himself.    He  was 
angxy  with  Boswell  for  complaining  of 
a  headache,  with  Hrs.  Thrale  for  grum- 
bling about  the  dust  on  the  road,  or  the 
smell  of  the  kitchen.     These  were,  in 
his  phrase, "  foppish  lamentations,"  which 
people  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  utter  in 
a  world  so  full  of  misery.    Qoldsmith 
crying  because  the  Qood-natured  Man 
had  fallen  inspired  him  with  no  pity. 
Though  his  own  health  was  not  good, 
he  detested  and  despised  valetudinarians. 
Even  great  pecuniary  losses,  unless  they 
reduced  the  loser  absolutely  to  beggary, 
moved  him  very  little.    People  whose 
hearts  had  been  softened  by  prosperity 
might  weep,  he  said,  for  such  events; 
but  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  plain 
man  was  not  to  laugh. 

A  person  who  troubled  himself  so  little 
about  the  smaller  grievances  of  human  , 
life  was  not  likely  to  be  very  attentive  ' 
to  the  feelings  of  others  in  the  ordinary  , 
'interooume  of  society.  He  could  not 
understand  how  a  sarcasm 
g^^SSSn!  or  a  reprimand  couldmake 
any  man  really  unhappy. 
<*My  dear  doctor,'*  said  he  to  Goldsmith, 
*<  what  harm  does  it  do  to  a  man  to  call 
him  Holofemes  ?  "  "  Pooh,  ma'am,'*  he 
exclaimed  to  If  re.  Carter,  "who  is  the 
worse  for  being  talked  of  uncharitably  ? '' 
Politeness  has  been  well  defined  as  be- 
nevolence in  small  things.  Johnson  was 
impolite,  not  because  he  wanted  benevo- 
lence, but  because  small  things  appeared 
smaller  to  him  than  to  people  who  had 
never  known  w{iat  it  was  to  live  for  four- 
pence  halfpenny  a  day. 
The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  his 


intellect  was  the  union  of  great  powers 
with  low  prejudices.    If  we  j udged  of  him 
by  the  best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should 
place  him  almost  as  high  as  he  was  placed 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell;  if  by  the 
worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  ^ould  place 
him  even  below  Boswell  himself.    Where 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  some 
strange  scruple,  or   some   domineering 
passion,  which  prevented  him  from  boldly 
and  fairly  investigating  a  subject,  he  was 
a  wary  and  acute  reasoner,  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  scepticism,  and  a  little 
too  fond  of  paradox.    No  man  was  less 
likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fallacies  in 
argument  or  by  exaggerated  statements 
of  fact.    But  if,  while  he  was  beating 
down  sophisms  and  exposing  ficdse  testi- 
mony, some  childish  prejudices,  such  as 
would  excite  laughter  in  a  well-managed 
nursery,  came  across  him,  he  was  smitten 
as  if  by  enchantment.    His  mind  dwindled 
away  under  the  spell  from  gigantic  eleva- 
tion to  dwarfish  littleness.    Those  who 
had  lately  been  admiring 
iu  ampUtude  and  its  force  ^SS^S^S!^ 
were  now  as  much  aston- 
ished   at   its   strange    narrowness  andl 
feebleness  as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  when   he   saw  the  Genie,   whose 
stature  had  overshadowed  the  whole  sea- 
coast,  and  whose  might  seemed  equal  to 
a  contest  with  armies,  contract  himself 
to  the  dimensions  of  his  small  prison,  and 
lie  there  the  helpless  slave  of  the  charm 
of  Solomon. 

Johnson  was  in  the  habit  of  sifting 
with  extreme  severity  the  evidence  for 
all  stories  which  were  merely  odd.    But. 
when  they  were  not  only  odd  but  miracu- 
lous, his  severity  relaxed*    He  began  ta 
be.credulous  precisely  at  the  point  where 
the  most  credulous  people  begin  to  be 
.sceptical.    It  is  curious  to  observe,  both 
.in  lua  writanga  and  in  l^s  conversation, 
the   contrast    between    the    disdainful 
manner  in  which  he  rejects  unauthenti- 
cated  anecdotes,  even  when  they  are  con* 
latent  with  the  general  lan^  of  nature, 
and  the  respectful  manner  in  which  he 
mentions  the  wildest  stories  relating  to 
the  invisible  world.    A  man  who  told 
him  of  a  water-spout  or  a  meteoric  stone 
generally  had  the  lie  direct  given  him  for 
his  pains.    A  man  who  told  him  of  a  pre* 
diction  or  a  dream  wonderfully  accom- 
plished was  sure  of  a  courteous  hearing. 
**  Johnson,"    observed    Hogarth,    **Uke 
King  David,  says  in  his  haste  that  all 
men  are  liars."    "His  incredulity,"  says 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "amounted  almost  to  dis« 
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ease."  She  telU  ns  how  he  browbeat  a 
genUemafi,  who  gave  him  an  account  of 
a  hurricane  In  the  West 
^23J&U^*  Indies,  and  a  poor  quaker 
who  related  some  strange 
circomstanoe  about  the  red*hot  balls  fired 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  *<  It  is  not  so. 
It  cannot  be  true.  Don't  tell  that  story 
again.  You  cannot  think  how  i)Oor  a 
figure  jou  make  in  telling  it."  He  once 
said,  half  jestingly  we  suppose,  that  for 
six  months  he  refused  to  credit  the  fact 
of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  that  he 
stUl  beliered  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
to  be  greatly  exaggerate;^.  Yet  he  re^ 
lated  with  a  grave  face  how  old  Mr.  Oat« 
of  St.  John's  Gate  saw  a  ghost,  and  hoir 
this  ghost  was  something  of  a  ehadowy 
being.  He  went  himself  on  a  ghost-bunt 
to  Cock  Lane,  and  was  angry  with  John 
Wesley  for  not  following  up  another 
scene  of  the  same  kind  with  proper  spirit 
and  persererance.  He  rejects  the  Celtic 
genealogies  and  poems  without  the  least 
hesitation  ;  yet  he  declares  himself  willinf^ 
to  believe  the  stories  of  the  second  sight 
If  he  had  examined  the  claims  of  the 
Highland  seers  with  half  the  sererity 
with  which  h^  sifted  the  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  Fingal,  he  would,  we  sus- 
pect, have  come  away  from  Scotland  with 
a  mind  folly  made  up.  In  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  we  find  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
give  credit  to  the  accounts  of  Lord  Ros- 
common's early  proficiency  in  his  studies ; 
but  he  tells  with  great  solemnity  an 
absurd  romance  about  some  intelligence 
pretematnrally  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
that  nobleman.  He  avows  himself  to  b^ 
in  great  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the 
stoiy^  and  ends  by  warning  his  reodert 
not  wholly  to  slight  such  impressions. 

Hany  of  his  sentiments  on  religioniB 
subjects  are  worthy  of  a  liberal  and  en- 
larged mind.  H«  could  dis- 
gg5^[J^^  cem  clearly  enough  the 
folly  and  meanness  of  all 
bigotry  except  his  own.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans,  he  spoke 
like  a  person  who  had  reaUy  obtained  an 
insight  into  the  divine  philosophy  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  who  considered 
Christianity  as  a  noble  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, tending  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  to  elevate  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
The  horror  which  the  sectaries  felt  for 
cards,  Christmas  ale,  plum-porridge, 
xnince-pies,  and  dancing  bears,  excited 
his  contempt.  To  the  arguments  urged 
by  some  very  worthy  people  against 
•howy  dress  he  replied  with  admirable 


flense  and  spirit,  "Let  us  not  be  found, 
when  our  Master  calls  us,  stripping  the 
tace  off  our  waistcoats,  but  the  spirit  of 
contention  from  our  souls  and  tongues. 
Alas !  sir,  a  man  who  cannot  get  to 
heaven  in  a  green  coat  will  not  find  his 
way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one." 
Yet  he  was  himself  under  the  tyranny 
of  scruples  aa  imreasonable  as  those  of 
Hudibras'  or  Ealpho,  and  carried  his 
£eal  for  ceremonies  and  for  ecclesiastical 
dignities  to  lengths  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  ^^^^^^ 
reason  or  with  Christian 
"charity.  He  has  gravely  noted  down  in 
his  diary  that  he  once  committed  the 
ein  of  drinking  coffee  on  Gtood  Friday. 
In  Scotland,  he  thonght  it  his  duty  to 
-pass  several  months  without  joining  in 
public  worship  scdely  because  the  minis- 
ters of  the  kirk  had  not  been  ordained 
by  bishops.  His  mode  of  estimating  the 
piety  of  bis  neighbouH  was  somewhat 
-singular.  ^'Campbell,"  said  he,  "ia  a 
good  man,,  a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid  h^ 
has  not  been  in  the  inside  of  a  church 
for  many  years ;  bujb  he  never  passes  a 
church  without  pulling  off  his  hat :  this 
shows  he  has  good  principles."  Spain 
and  Sicily  must  surely  contain  many 
•pious  zobben  and  weU<»principled  assas- 
sins. Johnson  could  easily  see  that  a 
•Boundhead  who  named  all  his  children 
after  Solomon's  singers,  and  talked  in 
the  House  6t  Oommona  about  seeking 
the  Lordj  might  be  an.  unprincipled 
▼iUain,  whose  reUgioas  n^ummeries  only 
^aggravAted  his  guilt.  But  a  man  who 
•took  off  hiB  hat  when  he  passed  a  church 
episcopally  oonsecmted;  must  be  a  good 
man,  a  pious  man,  a  man  of  good  princi- 
ples. Johnson  could  easily  see  that  those 
persons  who  looked  on  a  danqe  or  a  laced 
waistcoat  as  sinful,  deemed  most  ignobly 
of  the  attributes  of  God  and  of  the  ends 
of  revelation*  But  with  what  a  storm  of 
invective  he  would  have  overwhdmed 
any  maa  who  had  blamed  him  for  cele- 
brating tibe  redemption  of  mankind  with 
Bugwleaa  tea  and  bntterleas  buns  1 

Hobody.  spoke  more  oontemptuously 
of  the  cant  of  patriotism.  Nobody  saw 
more  cleariy  the  error  of  those  who 
regasded  fiberty  not  as  a  means,  but  aa 
an  end,  and  who  proposed  to  themselves, 
as  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state  as  distinct  from  the 
prosperity  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  state.  His  calm  and  settled 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  forma 
of  government  have  little  or  no  infiuence 
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on  the  happinesa  of  eociety.  This 
opinion,  erroneous  as  it  is,  ought  at  least 
to  hare  preserved  him  from  all  intemper* 
ance  on  political  qaestiona  It  did  not, 
however,  preserre  him  from  the  lowest, 
fiercest,  and  most  absnrd  extravagances 
of  party  spirit,  from  rants  which,  in 
Party  spirit  everything  but  the  die- 
tion,  resembled  those  of 
Squire  Western.  He  was,  as  a  politician, 
half  ice  and  half  fire.  On  the  side  of 
Mb  intellect  a  mere  Poooenrante,  far  too 
apathetic  about  public  a&lrs,  far  too 
sceptical  as  to  the  good  or  evil  tendency 
of  any  form  of  polity.  His  passions,  on 
the  contrary,  were  violent  even  to  slay- 
ing against  all  who  leaned  to  Whiggish 
principles.  The  well-known  lines  which 
lie  inserted  in  Goldsmith's  Traveller 
express  what  seems  to  have  been  his 
deliberate  judgment,— 

**'  How  taudl,  of  all  that  baman  hearts  •ndort, 
That  part  which  kii^  or  laws  can  cause  or 
Corel" 

He  had  previously  put  expressions  very 
:similar  into  the  month  of  Basselas.  It 
as  amusing  to  contrast  these  passages 
with  the  torrents  of  raving  abuse  which 
he  poured  forth  against  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  American  Ooogress.  In 
one  of  the  conversations  reported  by 
Boswell  this  inconsistency  displays  itself 
in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 

"Sir  Adam  Ferguson,"  says  Boswell, 
**  suggested  that  luxury  tsorrupts  a  peoplei 
and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty.  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  tliat  is  all  visionary.  I  would 
not  give  half  a  guinea  to  live  under  one 
form  of  government  rather  than  another* 
It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiness  of  an 
individual.  Sir,  the  danger  of  the  abuse 
of  power  is  nothing  to  «  private  man. 
What  Frenchman  is  prevented  passing 
his  life  as  he  pleases?'     Sir  Adav: 

'But,  sir,  in  the  British 

T^aiS^A  «>'^»«t«tion  it  is  surely 

Johnson.      of  importance  to  keep  up 

a  spirit  in  the  people,  so 
a»  to  preserve  a  balance  against  the 
crown,'  JoBSfloirs  "Sir,  I  perceive  you 
are  a  vile  Whig.  Why  all  this  childish 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown?  The 
crown  has  not  power  enoughs' " 

One  of  the  old  philotoirfiers,  Lotd 
Baeon  tells  ns,  used  to  say  that  life  and 
death  were  just  the  same  to  him.  "  Why 
then,^  said  an  objector,  **do  yon  not  kill 
yourself?"  The  philosopher  answered, 
'*  Because  it  is  just  the  same.''  If  the 
difference  between  two  forms  of  govern* 


ment  be  not  worth  half  a  guinea,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  Whiggism  can  be 
▼Uer  than  ToEyiam,  or  how  the  crown 
can  have  too  little  power.     If  private 
men  soffer  nothing  from 
poUtical  abuses,  seal  for  ^**^^*^* 
liberty  is  doubtless  ridi« 
culons.    But  zeal  for  monarchy  most  be 
equally  so.    No  person  oould  have  been 
more  qnick-«i^ted  than  Johnson  to  sach 
a  contradiotioa  ae  this  in  the  logic  of  an 
antagonist 

The  judgments  which  Johnson  passed 
on  books  were,  in  his  own  time,  regarded 
with  superstitious  veneration,  and,  in  onr 
time,  are  generally  treated  with  India* 
oriminate  oontempt  They  are  the  jodg- 
ments  of -a  .strong  but 
.ndared  imdenfamdiog.  ^^^SSl^f 
The  mind  of  the  critic 
was  *hedged  round  by  an  uninterrnptad 
fence  of  prejudices  and  superstitions. 
Within  his  narrow  limits,  he  displayed  a 
vigour  and  an  activity  which  ought  to 
have  enabled  him  to  dear  the  baxder 
that  confined  him. 

How  it  ehanoed  that  a  man  who 
-reasoned  on  his  premises  so  ably,  should 
assume  his  premises  so  foolishly,  is  one 
of  the  great  mysteries  of  human  nature. 
The  same  iiiconsisteney  may  be  observed 
in  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Those  writers  show  so  much  acnteness 
and  force  of  mind  in  arguing  on  their 
wretched  data,  that  a  modem  reader  is 
perpetually  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
such  minds  came  by  sndi  data.  Kot  a 
flaw  in  the  superstructure  of  the  theory 
which  they  are  rearing  escapes  their 
vigilance.  Yet  they  are  blind  to  the 
obvious  nnsonndness  of  the  foundation. 
It  is  the  same  with  some  eminent  lawyen. 
Their  legal  arguments  are 
inteUectual  prodigies,  ^^^g-JJ^ 
abounding  with  the  hap-  .  iawy«£ 
piest  analogies  and  the 
most  refined  distinctions.  The  principles 
of  their  arbitrary  science  being  once  ad- 
mitted, the  statute-book  and  the  reports 
being  once  assumed  as  the  foundations  of 
jurisprudence,  these  men  must  be  allowed 
to  be  perfect  masters  of  bgic.  Bat  if  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  postulates  on 
which  theur  whole  system  restS|  if  they 
are  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  f und»« 
mental  maxims  of  that  system  which  they 
have  passed  their  lives  in  studying,  these 
very  men  often  talk  the  language  of 
savages  or  of  children.  Those  who  have 
lUtened  to  a  man  of  this  class  in  his  own 
court,  and  who  have  witnessed  the  skU' 
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with  which  he  analyze!  and  digests  a  vast 
mass  of  evidence,  or  reconciles  a  crowd 
of  precedents  which  at  first  sight  seem 
contradictory,  scarcely  know  him  again 
when,  a  few  honrs  later,  they  hear  him 
speaking  on  the  other  side  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall  in  his  capacity  of  legislator. 
They  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  paltry 
quirks  which  are  faintly  heard  through 
a  storm  of  coughing,  and  which  do  not 
impose  on  the  plainest  country  gentle- 
man, can  proceed  from  the  same  sharp 
and  vigorous  intellect  which  had  excited 
their  admiration  under  the  same  roof, 
and  on  the  same  day. 

Johnson  decided  literary  questions  like 
a  lawyer,  not  like  a  legishitor.  He  never 
examined  foundations  where  a  point  was 
already  ruled.  His  whole  code  of  criti- 
cism rested  on  pure  assumption,  for  which 
he  sometimes  gave  a  precedent  or  an 
authority,  but  rarely  troubled  himself  to 
give  a  reason  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
things.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
kind  of  poetry  which  flourished  in  his 
own  time,  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  praised  from  his  childhood,  and 
which  he  had  himself  written  with  euc- 
eess,  was  the  best  kind  of  poetry.  In  his 
Moinniphical  work  he  has  repeatedly  laid 
it  down  as  an  undeniable  proposition  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth,  English  poetry  had  been  in 
a  constant  prog^resa  of  improvement. 
Waller,  Denham,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  had 
been,  according  to  him,  the  great  re- 
formers.    He  judged   of 

tion  by  the  standard  esta- 
blished among  his  own  contemporaries. 
Though  he  allowed  Homer  to  have  been 
a  greater  man  than  Virgil,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  the  2Sneid  a  greater  poem 
than  the  Hiad.  Indeeid  he  well  might 
have  thought  so ;  for  he  preferred  Pope's 
Hiad  to  Homer's.  He  pronounced  that, 
after  Hoole'a  translation  of  Taaso,  Fair- 
fax's would  hardly  be  reprinted.  He 
oouM  see  no  merit  in  our  fine  old  English 
ballads,  and  always  spoke  with  the  most 
provoking  contempt  of  Percy's  fondness 
for  them.  Of  all  the  great  original  works 
of  imagination  which  appeared  during 
•  hU  time,  Bichardson's  novels  alone 
excited  his  admiration.  He  could  see 
little  or  no  merit  in  Tom  Jones,  in  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  or  in  Tristram  Shandy. 
To  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  he 
vouchsafed  only  a  line  of  cold  commen- 
dation, of  commendation  much  colder 


than  what  he  has  bestowed  on  the  Crea- 
tion of  that  portentous  bore,  Sir  Bichard 
•  Blackmore.  Gray  was,  in  his  dialect,  a 
barren  rascal.  Churchill  was  a  blockhead. 
The  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  trash 
of  Macpherson  was  indeed  just ;  but  it  was, 
we  suspect,  just  by  chance.  He  despised 
the  Fingal  for  the  very  reason  which  led 
many  men  of  genius  to  admire  it  He 
despised  it,  not  because  it  was  essentiaUy 
commonplace,  but  because  it  had  a  super- 
ficial air  of  originality. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  judge 
of  compositions  fashioned  on  his  own 
principles.  But  when  a  deeper  philo- 
sophy was  required,  when  he  undertook 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  works  of 
those  great  minds  which  **  yield  homage 
only  to  eternal  laws,"  his  failure  was 
ignominious.  He  criti-  criticisms, 
cized  Pope's  Epitaphs 
excellently.  But  his  observations  on 
Shakspeare's  plays  and  Hilton's  poems 
seem  to  us  for  the  most  part  as  wretched 
as  if  they  had  been  written  by  Bjmer 
himself,  whom  we  take  to  have  been  the 
worst  critic  that  ever  lived. 

Some  of  Johnson's  whims  on  literary 
subjects  can  be  compared  only  to  that 
strange  nervous  feeling  which  made  him 
uneasy  if  he  had  not  touched  every  post 
between  the  Mitre  tavern  and  his  own 
lodgings.  His  preference 
of  Latin  epitaphs  to  eiS^ 
English  epitaphs  is  an 
instance.  An  English  epitaph,  he  said, 
would  disgrace  Smollett.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  pollute  the  walls  of 
Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English 
epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  What  reason 
there  can  be  for  celebrating  a  British 
writer  in  Latin,  which  there  was  not  for 
covering  the  Boman  arches  of  triumph 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  or  for  commemo- 
rating the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  Thermo> 
pyl»  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  imagine. 

On  men  and  manners,  at  least  on  the 
men  and  manners  of  a  particular  place 
and  a  particular  age,  Johnson  had  cer- 
tainly looked  with  a  most  observant  and 
discriminating  eye.  His 
remarks  on  the  education  SteiMng 
M    1.MJ  __j  «»*  sound 

of  children,  on  marriage,      xvmarka. 

on  the  economy  of  fami- 
lies, on  the  rules  of  society,  are  always 
striking,  and  generally  sound.  In  his 
writings,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of  life 
which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
is  very  imperfectly  exhibited.  Like  those 
unfortunate  chiefs  of  the  Middle  Ages  who 
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were  enffocated  b}'  their  own  chain-mail 
and  cloth  of  gold,  bis  maxima  periah 
under  that  load  of  words  which  was 
designed  for  their  ornament  and  their 
defence.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  remains 
of  his  couTersation,  that  he  had  more  of 
that  homely  wisdom  which  nothing  but 
experience  and  obserration  can  gire  than 
any  writer  since  the  time  of  Swift.  If  he 
had  been  content  to  write  as  he  taUced, 
he  might  have  left  books  on  the  practical 
art  of  living  superior  to  the  Directions  to 
Servants. 

Yet  even  his  remarks  on  society,  like 
his  remarks  on  literature,  indicate  a  mind 
at  least  as  remarkable  for  narrowness  aa 
for  strength.  He  was  no  master  of  the 
great  science  of  hnman  nature;  He  had 
studied,  not  the  genus  man,  but  the 
species  Londoner.  Kobody  was  ever  so 
thorottg^y  conversant  with  all  the  forms 
of  life  and  aU  the  shades  of  moral  and 
iotellectnal  character  which  were  to  be 
seen  from  Islington  to  the  Thames  and 
from  Hyde  Park  comer  to  Mile-end 
Green.  But  his  philosc^hy  stopped  at 
the  first  turnpike-gate.  Of  the  mral  life 
of  England  he  knew  nothing;  and  ha 
took  it  for  granted  that  everybody  who 
lived  in  the  country  was 

o?w^£y  ®^'***'^  '*°*^*^  ®'  miserable, 
^  peeSl<^  "  Country  gentlemen,** 
said  he^  ''most  be  nn- 
^PP7 ;  'Of  they  have  not  enough  to  keep 
their  lives  in  motion :"  as  if  all  those 
peculiar  habits  and  associations  which 
made  Fleet  Street  and  Charing  Cross  the 
finest  views  ia  the  world  to  himself  had 
been  essential  parts  of  hnman  nature. 
Of  remote  countries  and  past  times  he 
talked  with  wild  and  ignorant  presump- 
tion. '^The  Athenians  of  the  age  of 
I>emosthenes,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
^  were  a  people  of  brates,  a  barbarous 
people."  In  oonvenation  with  Sir  Adam 
Ferguson  he  used  similar  language. 
'<  The  boasted  Athenians/'  he  said,  **  were 
barbarians.  The  mass  of  every  people 
must  be  barbarous  where  there  is  no 
printing."    The  fact  was 

doner  who  could  not  read 
was  a  very  stupid  and  brutal  fellow:  he 
saw  that  great  refinement  of  taste  and 
activity  of  intellect  were  rarely  found  in 
a  Londoner  who  had  not  read  much; 
and,  because  it  was  by  means  of  books 
that  people  acquired  almost  all  their 
knowledge  in  the  society  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  he  concluded,  in  defiance 
of  the  strongest  and  clearest  eridence, 


that  the  huoian  mind  can  be  cultivated 
by  means  of  books  alone.  An  Athenian 
citizen  might  possess  very  few  volumes ; 
and  the  largest  library  to  which  he  had 
access  might  be  much  less  valuable  than 
Johnson's  bookcase  in  Bolt  Court.  But 
the  Athenian  might  pass  every  morning 
in  conversation  with  Socrates,  and  might 
hear  Pericles  speak  four  or  five  times 
every  month.  He  saw  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes :  he  walked 
amidst  the  frieses  of  Phidias  and  the 
paintings  of  Zenxis :  he  knew  by  hefkrt 
the  choruses  of  iBUchylus :  he  heard  the 
rhapsodist  at  the  comer  of  the  street 
reciting  the  Shield  of  Achilles  or  the 
Death  of  Argus:  he  was  a  legislator, 
conversant  with  highquestions  of  aliiaace^ 
revenue,  and  war:  he  was  a  soldier, 
trained  under  a  liberal  and  generous  dis- 
oipline :  he  was  a  judge,  compelled  ewtrj 
day  to  weigh  the  effect  of  opposite 
arguments.  These  things  were  in  them- 
selves an  education,  an  education  emi- 
nently fitted,  not,  indeed,  to  form  exact 
or  profound  thinkers,  but  to  give  quick- 
ness  to  the  perceptions,  delicacy  to  the 
taste,  fiuency  to  the  expression,  and 
politeness  to  the  manners.  AU  this  was 
overlooked.  An  Athenian  who  did  not 
improve  his  mind  by  reading  was,  in 
Johnson's  opinion,  much  such  a  person 
as  a  Cockney  who  made  his  mark,  much 
such  a  person  as  Uack  Frank  before  he 
went  to  school,  and  far  inferior  to  a 
parish  derk  or  a  printer's  deviL 

His  friends  have  allowed  that  he  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  extreme  his  unjust  con- 
tempt for  foreigners.  He 
pronounced  the  French  to  ^S^«? 
be  a  very  silly  people, 
much  behind  us,  stupid,  ignorant  crea- 
tures. And  this  judgment  he  formed 
after  having  been  at  Paris  about  » 
month,  during  which  he  would  not  talk 
French  for  fear  of  giving  the  ni^tivea 
an  advantage  over  him  in  conversation. 
He  pronounced  them,  also,  to  be  aa 
indelicate  people,  because  a  Frenck 
footman  touched  the  sugar  with  his 
fingers.  That  ingenious  and  amusing 
traveller,  M.  Simond,  has  defended  his 
countrymen  very  saccessfully  agaixist 
Johnson's  accusation,  and  has  pointed 
ont  tome  Bnglish  pnM^ioes  which,  to  sa 
impartial  spectator,  woold  seem  at  least 
M  inconsistent  with  physical  deanliness 
and  social  decorum  as  those  which  John* 
son  so  bitterly  reprehended.  To  the 
sage,  as  Boswell  loves  to  call  him,  it 
never  occurred  to  doubt  that  there  muA 
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be  something  eternally  and  immntably 
good  in  the  usages  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  In  fact,  Johnson's  remarks 
on  society  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality, 
are  generally  of  much  the  same  kind 
•with  those  of  honest  Tom  Dawson,  the 
English  footman  in  Dr.  Hoore's  Zeluoo. 
"Suppose  the  king  of  France  has  no 
6ons»  but  only  a  daughter,  then,  when 
the  king  dies,  this  here  daughter,  accord* 
ing  to  that  there  Jaw,  oannot  be  made 
queen,  but  the  next  near  relative,  pro- 
vided he  is  a  man,  is  made  king,  and  not 
the  last  king's  daughter,  wliich,  to  be 
floxe,  is  very  unjust  The  French  foot- 
guards  are  dressed  in  blue,  and  all 
m^rrTiing  rsgimeuts  in  white^  which  haa 
»  very  foolish  appearance  for  soldiera ; 
and  as  for  blue  regimentals,  it  is  only  fit 
for  the  blue  horse  or  the  artillery." 

Johnson's  Tisit  to  the  Hebrides  intro- 
duced bim  to  a  state  of  society  completely 
new  to  him ;  and  a  salutary  suspicion  of 
liis  own  deficiencies  seems  on  that  occa- 
sion to  have  crossed  his  mind  for  the 
first  time.  He  oonfessed,  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  Journey,  that  his 
thoughts  on  national  manners  were  the 
thoughts  of  one  who  had  seen  but  little, 
of  one  who  had  passed  his  time  almost 
wholly  in  cities.  This  feeling^  howeveiv 
soon  pASsed  away.  It  is  remarkable  that 
to  the  last  he  entertained  a  fixed  con^i 
tempt  for  all  those  modes  of  life  and 
those  studies  which  tend  to  emancipate 
the  mind  from  the  piejudiees  of  a  par- 
ticular age  or. a  particular  nation.  Of 
foreign  travel  and  of  hie- 

^SSaSsta^*^'y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
fierce  and  boisterous  con- 
tempt of  ignorance.  "  What  does  a  man 
learn  by  travelling?  Is  Beauderk  the 
better  for  travelling?  What  did  Lord 
Charlemont  learn  in  bis  travels,  except 
that  there  was  a  snake  in  one  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  ?  "  History  was,  in 
his  opinion,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of 
Lord  Piunkett,  an  old  almanadc:  bis- 
torians  could,  as  he  conceived,  claim  no 
higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanack- 
makers;  and  his  favourite  historians 
were  those  who,  like  Lord  Hailes,  aspired 
to  no  higher  dignity.  He  always  spoke 
with  contempt  of  Bobertson.  Hume  he 
would  not  even  read.  He  afbronted  one 
of  his  friends  for  talking  to  him  about 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  declared  that 
he  never  desired  to  hear  of  the  Punio 
irar  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fact  which  does  not 
directly  affect  our  own  interests,  con- 


sidered in  itself,  is  no  better  worth  know* 
ing  than  another  fact.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  or  the  fact 
that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  are  in. 
themselves  as  unprofitable  to  us  as  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  green  blind  in  a 
particular  house  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
or  the  fact  that  a  Mr.  Smith  comes  into 
the  city  every  morning  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  Blackwall  stages.  Bnt  it  is  certain 
that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  shell 
of  history  will  never  get  at  the  kernel* 
Johnson,  with  hasty  arrogance,  pro- 
nounced the  kernel  worthless,  because  be 
saw  no  value  in  the  shell.  ^  .  *_  , 
The  real  use  of  travelling  ^Sd^tSdJ.^ 
to  distant  countries  and  of 
studying  the  annals  of  past  times  is  tf> 
preserve  men  from  the  contraction  of 
mind  which  those  can  hardly  escape 
whose  whole  communion  is  with  one 
generation  and  one  neighbourhood,  who 
arrive  at  conclusions  by  means  of  an 
induction  not  sufficiently  copious,  and 
who  therefbre  constantly  confound  «xr 
ceptions  with  rules,  and  accidents  with 
essential  properties.  In  short,  the  real 
use  of  travelling  and  of  studying  history 
is  to  keep  men  from  being  what  Tom 
Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and  Samuel 
Johnson  in  reality. 

Johnson,  as  Mr.  Burke  most  justly 
observed,  appears  far  greater  in  Bos- 
well's  books  than  in  his  Qwn. .  His  con- 
versation appears,  to  have  been  quite 
equal  to  his  writings  in  matter,  and  far 
superior  to  them  in  manner.  When  he 
talked,  he  dothed  his  wit -and  his  sense 
in  forcible  and  natural  expressions.  As 
soon  as  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  to 
write  for  the  public,  his  style  became 
systematically  vicious.  All  his  books 
are  written  in  a  learned  language,  in  a 
language  which  nobody  hears  from  his 
mother  or  his  nurse,  in  a  language  in 
which  nobody  ever  quarrels,  or  drives 
bargains,  or  makes  love,  in  a  language 
in  which  nobody  ever  thinks.  It  is  dear 
that  Johnson  himself  did  not  think  in 
the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote.  The  ex- 
pressions which  came  first  to  his  tongue 
were  simple,  energetic,  and  picturesque. 
When  he  wrote  for  publication,  he  did 
his  sentences  out  of  Eng-  -,  .,  . 
llsh  into  Johnsonese.  His  jotosonese. 
letters  from  the  Hebrides 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  are  the  original  of  that 
work  of  which  the  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides is  the  translation;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  compare  the  two  versions. 
(<  When  we  were  taken  upstairs,"  says  he 
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in  one  of  his  letters,  "a  dirty  fellow 
bounced  oat  of  the  bed  on  which  one  of 
na  was  to  lie."  This  incident  is  recorded 
in  the  Journey  as  follows:  "Ont  of  one 
of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to  repose 
started  upi  at  oar  entrance,  a  man  black 
as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge."  Sometimes 
Johnson  translated  aloud.  ^'The  Re- 
hearsa]/'  he  said,  very  unjustly,  *'has 
not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet ; "  then, 
after  a  pause,  '*  it  has  not  vitality  enough 
to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.'* 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  some- 
times even  agreeable,  when  the  loanner* 
though  Ticions,  is  natural.  Few  readers^ 
for  example,  would  be  willing  to  part 

ICaimflcism.  ^^'^  *^®  mannerism  of 
M  ilton  or  of  Burke.  But 
a  mannerism  which  does  not  sit  easy  on 
the  mannerist,  which  has  been  adopted 
on  principle,  and  which  can  be  sustained 
only  by  constant  effort,  is  always  offen* 
siye.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of 
Johnson. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  his  style 
are  so  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and 
have  been  so  often  burlesqned,  that  it  is 
almost  sDperflnous  to  point  them  out. 
It  is  well  known  that  he 
made  less  use  than  any 
other  eminent  writer  of 
those  strong  plain  words,  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Norman-French,  of  which  the  roots 
lie  in  the  inmost  depths  of  our  language ; 
and  that  he  felt  a  yicious  partiality  for 
terms  which  long  after  our  own  speech 
had  been  fixed,  were  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  which,  therefore, 
even  when  lawfully  naturalized,  most  be 
considered  as  bom  aliens,  not  entitled  to 
rank  against  the  king's  English.  His 
constant  practice  of  padding  out  a  sen- 
tence with  useless  epithets,  till  it  became 
as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an  exquisite,  his 
antithetical  forma  of  expression,  con- 
stantly employed  even  where  there  is  no 
opposition  in  the  ideas  expressed,  his  big 
words  wasted  on  little  things,  his  harsh 
inversions,  so  widely  different  from  those 
graceful  and  easy  inversions  which  gave 
Tariety,  spirit,  and  sweetness  to  the  ex- 
pression of  our  great  old  writers,  all  these 
peculiarities  have  been  imitated  by  his 
admirers  and  parodied  by  his  assailants, 
til]  the  public  has  become  sick  of  the 
subject. 

Goldsmith  said  to  him,  very  wittily  and 
rery  justly,  "  If  you  were  to  write  a  fable 
about  little  fishes,  doctor,  you  would 
make  the  little  fishes  talk  like  whales.*' 
No  man  surely  erer  had  so  little  talent 


for  personation  as  Johnson.  Whether 
he  wrote  in  the  character  of  a  disap- 
pointed legacy-hunter  or   ^ 

X    r         *         M      Ko  talent  far 
an  empty  town  fop,  of  a  pi^Suon. 

crazy  virtuoso  or  a  flippant 
coquette,  he  wrote  in  the  same  pompous 
and  unbending  style.  His  speech,  Itke 
Sir  Piercy  Shaf  ton's  euphnistic  eloquence, 
bewrayed  him  under  every  disguise. 
Euphelia  and  Rhodoclea  talk  as  finely  as 
Imlac  the  poet,  or  Seged,  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia.  The  gay  Cornelia  describes 
her  reception  at  the  country-house  of  hef 
relations,'  in  such  terms  as  these  :  *'  I  was 
surprised,  after  the  civilities  of  my  first 
reception,  to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure 
and  tranquillity  which  a  rural  life  always 
promises,  and,  if  well  conducted,  might 
always  afford,  a  confused  wildness  of 
care,  and  a  tumultuous  hurry  of  dili- 
gence, by  which  every  face  was  clouded, 
and  every  motion  agitated."  The  gentle 
Tranquilla  informs  us,  that  she  "had 
not  passed  the  earlier  part  of  Ufe  with- 
out the  fiattery  of  courtship,  and  the 
joys  of  triumph;  but  had  danced  the 
round  of  gaiety  amidst  the  murmurs  of 
envy  and  the  gratulations  of  applause, 
had  been  attended  from  pleasure  to 
pleasure  by  the  great,  the  sprightly,  and 
the  vain,  and  had  seen  her  regard 
solicited  by  the  obsequiousness  of 
gallantry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and  the 
timidity  of  love."  Surely  Sir  John 
Falstaff  himself  did  not  wear  his  petti- 
coats with  a  worse  grace.  The  reader 
may  well  cry  out,  with  honest  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  "I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a 
great  peard :  I  spy  a  great  peard  under 
her  muffler." 

We  had  something  more  to  say.  But 
our  article  is  already  too  long ;  and  we 
must  dose  it.  We  would  fain  part  in 
good  homour  from  the  hero,  from  the 
biographer,  and  even  from  the  editor, 
who,  ill  as  he  has  performed  his  task,  has 
at  least  this  claim  to  our  gratitude,  that 
he  has  induced  us  to  read  Bosweli's  book 
again.  As  we  close  it  the  club-room  is 
before  us,  and  the  table  on  which  stands 
the  omelet  for  Nugent,  and  the  lemons 
for  Johnson.  There  are  assembled  those 
heads  which  live  for  ever  on  the  canvas 
of  Beynolds.  There  are 
the  spectacles  of  Burke  ^Sj^SS^^ 
and  the  tall  thin  form  of 
Langton,  the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerk 
and  the  beaming  smile  of  Qarrick,  Gibbon' 
tapping  his  snuff-box  and  Sir  Joshua 
with  his  trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the 
foreground  U  that  strange  figure  which 
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is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  figures  of  those 
among  whom  we  have  been  brought  up, 
the  gigantic  bodj,  the  hnge  massj  face, 
seamed  with  the  scars  of  disease,  the 
brown  coat,  the  bkck  worsted  stockings, 
the  grej  wig  with  the  scorched  foretop, 
the  dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten  and 
pared  to  the  quick.  We  see  the  ejes 
and  month  moying  with  conTulslre 
twitches ;  we  see  the  heavy  form  roll- 
ing ;  we  hear  it  puffing ;  and  then  comoa 
the  "Why,  sir  I'*  and  the  "What  then, 
sir?*'  and  the  "No,  sir  I"  and  the 
"You  don't  see  your  way  through  the 
question,  sir  I** 

What  a  singular  destiny  has  been  that 
of  this  remarkable  man  I  To  be  re- 
garded in  his  own  age  as  a  classic,  and 
in  onri  as  a  companion !   To  receire  from 


his  contemporaries  that  full  homage 
which  men  of  genius  have  in  general 
received  from  posterity!  To  be  more 
intimately  known  to  posterity  than 
other  men  are  known  to  their  contem- 
poraries I  That  kind  of  fame  which  is 
commonly  the  most  tran* 
Blent  is,  In  W«  case,  the  4,SSlftoe. 
most  durable.  The  re- 
putation of  those  writings  which  he 
probably  expected  to  be  immortal,  is 
every  day  fading;  while  those  peculiari- 
ties of  manner  and  that  careless  table- 
talk,  the  memory  of  which  he  probably 
thought  would  die  with  him,  are  likely 
to  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  English 
language  is  spoken  in  any  quarter  of  the 
Qlohe, 
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This  ib  an  eminently  beantlful  ami 
splendid  edition  of  a  book  which  well  de* 
senres  all  that  the  printer  and  the  en- 
graver can  do  for  it.  The  Life  of  Banyan 
iA,  of  conise,  not  a  performance  which 
can  add  mnch  to  the  literary  reputation 
of  snch  a  writer  aa  Mr.  Southey.  But  it 
18  written  in  excellent  Engliah,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  in  an  excellent  spirit. 
Mr.   Southey  propounds, 

opinions  from  which  we 
altogether  dissent ;  and  his  attempts  to 
excuse  the  odious  persecution  to  which 
Bunyan  was  subjected  have  sometimes 
mored  our  indignation.  But  we  will 
avoid  this  topic.  We  are  at  present 
much  more  inclined  to  join  in  paying 
homage  to  the  genius  of  a  great  man  than 
to  engage  in  a  controTersy  concerning 
Church  government  and  toleration. 

We  must  not  pass  without  notice  the 
eDgrarings  with  which  this  volume  is 
decorated.  Some  of  Mr.  Heath's  wood- 
cuts are  admirably  designed  and  executed. 
ICr.  Martin's  illustrations  do  not  please 
us  quite  so  well.  His  Yalley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  is  not  that  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death  which  Bunyan 
imagined.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  that 
dark  and  horrible  glen  which  has  from 
childhood  been  in  our  mind's  eye.  The 
valley  is  a  cavern :  the  quagmire  is  a 
lake :  the  straight  path  runs  zigzag :  and 
Christian  appears  like  a  speck  in  the 
darkness  of  the  immense  vault.  We 
miss,  too,  those  hideous  forms  which 
make  so  striking  a  part  of  the  description 
of  Banyan,  and  which  Salvator  Boaa 
would  have  loved  to  draw.  It  is  with 
unfeigned  diffidence  that  we  pronounce 
judgment  on  any  question  relating  to  the 
art  of  painting.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  Mr.  Martin  has  not  of  late  been 


fortunate  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  He 
ehould  never  have  attempted  to  illustrate 
the  Paradise  Lost.  There  can  be  no  two 
manners  more  directly  opposed  to  each 
other  than  the  manner  of  his  painting 
and  the  manner  of  Milton's  po^iy. 
Those  things  which  are  mere  accessories 
in  the  descriptions  become  the  principal 
objects  in  the  pictures  ;  and  those  figures 
which  are  most  protaiinent  in  the  descrip- 
tions can  be  detected  in  the  pictures 
only  by  a  very  close  scrutiny.  Mr. 
Martin  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  repre- 
senting the  pillars  and  candelabra  of 
Pandemonium.  But  he  has  forgotten 
that  Milton's  Pandemonium  is  merely  the 
background  to  Satan.  In  the  picture, 
the  Archangel  is  scarcely  visible  amidst 
the  endless  colonnades  of  his  infernal 
palace.  Milton'sParadise,  again,  is  merely 
the  background  to  his  Adam  and  Eve. 
But  in  Mr.  Martin's  picture  the  landscape 
is  everything.  Adam,  Eve,  and  Baphael, 
attract  much  less  notice  than  the  lake 
and  the  mountains,  the  gigantic  flowers, 
and  the  giraifes  which  feed  upon  them. 
We  have  read,  we  forget  where,  that 
James  the  Second  sat  to  Yerelst,  the 
great  flower  painter.  When  the  perform* 
ance  was  finished,  his  majesty  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  sun-flowers  and  tulips, 
which  completely  drew  away  all  atten* 
tion  from  the  central  figure.  All  who 
looked  at  the  portrait  took  it  for  a 
flower-piece.  Mr.  Martin,  we  think,  in* 
troduces  his  immeasurable  spaces,  his 
innumerable  multitudes,  his  gorgeous 
prodigies  of  architecture  and  landscape, 
almost  as  unseasonably  as  Terelst  intro- 
duced his  flower-pots  and  nosegays.  If 
Mr.  Martin  were  to  paint  ^Lear  in  the 
storm,  we  suspect  that  the  blazing  sky, 
the  sheets  of  rain,  the  swollen  torrents^ 
and  the  tossing  forest  would  draw  away 
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all  attention  from  the  agonies  of  the 
Insnlted  king  and  father.  If  he  were  to 
paint  the  death  of  Lear,  the  old  man 
asking  the  bystanders  to  undo  his  button, 
wonld  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a 
Tast  blaze  of  pavilions,  standards,  armour, 
and  heralds'  coats.    Hr. 

m^S^L.    M*^i^   ^<>^^d   illustrate 

the  Orlando  Furioso  well, 
^-the  Orlando  Innamorato  still  better,-^ 
the  Arabian  Nights  best  of  all.  Fairy 
palaces  and  gardens,  porticoes  of  agate, 
and  groTes  flowering  with  emeralds  and 
rubies,— inhabited  by  people  for  whom 
nobody  cares,— -these  are  his  proper  .do- 
main«  He  would  succeed  admirably  in 
the  enchanted  ground  of  Alcina,  or  the 
mansion  of  Aladdin.  But  he  should 
avoid  Hilton  and  Bunyan. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  is  thaft  it  is  the  only 

work  of  its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong 

AllMtorteft.     ^^°""^    interest.      Other 

allegories  only  amuse  the 
fancy.  The  allegory  of  Bunyan  has  been, 
read  by  many  thousands  with  tears* 
There  are  some  good  allegories  in  John- 
son's works,  and  some  of  still  higher 
merit  b^  Addison.  In  these  performaneest 
there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  wit  and  in- 
genuity as  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
But  the  pleasure  which  is  produced  by 
the  Vision  of  Hirza,  the  Vision  of  Theo« 
dore}  the  genealogy  of  Wit,  or  the  contest 
between  -Beat  and  Labour,  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  pleasure  which  we  derive 
from  one  of  Cowley's  odes  or  from  a  canto 
of  Hudibras.  It  is  a  pleasure  which  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  understanding,  and 
in  which  the  feelings  have  no  part  what- 
ever. Kay,  even  Spenser  himself,  though 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that 
ever  lived,  could  not  succeed  in  the 
attempt  to  make  allegory  interesting.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  lavished  the  riches  of 
his  mind  on  the  House  of  Pride  and  the 
House  of  Temperance.  One  unpardonable 
fault,  the  fault  of  tediousness,  pervades 

the  whole  of  the  Fairy 
fS^'qS^  Q°e«°-    We  become  sick 

of  Cardinal  Virtues  and 
Deadly  .Sins,  and  long  for  the  society  of 
plain  men  and  women.  Of  the  persons 
who  read  the  first  canto,  not  one  in  ten 
reaches  the  end  of  the  first  book,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  perseveres  to  the  end  of 
the  poem.  Very  few  and  veiy  weary  are 
those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Blatant  Beast.  If  the  last  six  books, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in 
Irelandj  had  been  preserved,  we  doubt 


whether  any  heart  less  stout  than  that  of 
a  commentator  would  have  held  out  to 
the  end. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
That  wonderful  book,  while  it  obtains 
admiration  from  the  most  fastidious 
critics,  is  loved  by  those  who  are  too 
simple  to  admire  it.  Dr.  _^  _  . 
Johnson,  all  whose  studies  ©pSSau**'* 
were  desultory,  and  who 
hated,  as  he  said,  to  read  books  through, 
made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  That  work,  he  said, 
was  one  of  the  two  or  three  works  whioh 
hd  wished  longer.  It  was  by  no  common 
merit  that  the  illiterate  sectary  extracted 
praise  like  this  from  the  most  pedantic 
of  critics  and  the  most  bigoted  of  Tories. 
Xn  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  delight  of  the 
peasantiy.  In  6very  nursery  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  a  greater  favourite  than 
Jack  the  Giant-killer.  Every  reader  knows 
the  straight  and  nturrow  path  as  well  as 
he  knows  a  road  in  which  he  has  gone 
backward  and  forward  a  hundred  times. 
This  is  the  highest  miracle  of  genius, — 
that  things  which  are  not  should  be  as 
though  they  were,— that  the  imaginations 
of  one  mind  should  become  the  personal 
recollections  of  another.  And  this  miracle 
the  tinker  has  wrought.  There  is  no 
ascent,  no  declivity,  no  resting-place,  no 
turn-stile,  with  whidi  we  are  not  perfectly 
acquainted.  The  wicket-gate,  and  the 
desolate  swamp  which  separates  it  from 
the  City  of  Destruction,  t^e  long  line  of 
road,  as  straight  as  a  rule  can  make  it, 
the  Interpreter's  house  and  all  its  fair 
shows,  the  priAoner  in  the  iron  cage,  the 
palace,  at  the  doors  of  which  armed  men 
kept  guard,  and  on  the  battlements  of 
which  walked  persons  clothed  all  in  gold, 
the  cross  and  the  sepulchre,  the  steep 
hill  and  the  pleasant  arbour,  the  stately 
front  of  the  House  Beautiful  by  the  way- 
side, the  low  green  valley  of  Humiliation, 
rich  with  grass  and  covered  with  flocks^ 
all  are  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  sights 
of  our  own  street.  Then  we  come  to  the 
narrow  place  where  Apollyon  strode  right 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way,  to 
stop  the  journey  of  Chris- 
tian, and  where  afterwards  ^^^f£^^ 
the  pillar  was  set  up  to 
testify  how  bravely  the  pilgrim  had  fought 
the  good, fight.  As  we  advance,  the 
valley  becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  The 
shade  of  the  precipices  on  both  sides  falls 
blacker  and  blacker.  The  clouds  gather 
overhead.    Doleful  voices,  the  clanking 
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of  chains,  aod  the  radiing  of  many  feet 
to  and  fro,  are  heard  through  the  dark- 
ness. The  way,  hardly  discernible  in, 
gloom,  runs  dose  by  the  month  of  the 
bnming  pit,  which  sends  forth  its  flames, 
its  noisome  smoke,  and  its  hideous  shapes, 
to  terrify  the  adventarer.  Thence  he 
goes  on,  amidst  the  snare«  and  pitfiUls, 
with  the  mangled  bodies  of  those  who 
hare  perished  lying  in  tiie  ditch  by  his 
side;  At  the  end  of  the  long  dark  ralley 
he  passes  the  dens  in  which  t^e  old  giasta 
dwelt,  amidst  the  bones  of  those  whom 
they  had  slain. 

Then  theroad  passes  straight  on  through 
a  waste  moor,  tiU  at  length  the  towers  of 
a  distant  city  appear  before  the  traveller ; 
and  soon  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 

Vaolty  VWr.  °^°>C"^^I®  multitudes  of 
Vanity  Fair.  There  are 
the  jugglers -and  the  apes,  the  shops  and 
the  puppet^hows.  There  are  Italian 
Row,  and  French  Bow,  and  Spanish  Bow, 
and  British  Bow,  with  their  crowds  of 
buyers,  sellers,  and  loungers,  jabbering 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 

Thenoe  we  go'  on  by  the  little  hill  of 
the  silver  mine,  and  through  the  meadow 
of  lilies,  along  the  bank  of  that  pleasant 
river  which  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
fruit-tiees.  On  the  left  branches  off  the 
path  leading  to  the  horrible  castle,  the 
oourtyatd  of  which  is  pared  with  the 
skulls  of  pilgrims ;  and  right  onward  are 
the  sheepfoMs  and  orchards  of  the  Delect- 
able Kountains. 

From  the  I>electable  Mountains,  the 
way  lies  through  the  fogs  and  briers  of 
the  Enchanted  Ground,  with  here  and 
there  a  bed  of  soft  cushions  spread  under 
a  green  arbour.  And  beyond  is  the  land 
Benlah.  ^'  Beulah,  where  the 
flowers,  the  grapes,  and 
the  songs  of  birds  never  cease,  and  where 
the  sun  shines  night  and  day.  Thence 
are  plainly  seen  the  golden  pavements 
and  streets  of  pearl,  on  the  other  side  of 
that  black  and  cold  river  over  which  there 
is  no  bridge. 

All  the  stages  of  the  journey,  all  the 
forms  which  cross  or  overtake  the  pil- 
grims, giants,  and  hobgoblins,  ill-favoured 
ones  and  shining  ones,  the  tall,  comely, 
swarthy  Hadam  Bubble,  with  her  great 
purse  by  her  side,  and  her  fingers  playing 
with  the  money,  the  black  man  in  the 
bright  vesture,  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  and 
my  Lord  Hategood,  Mr.  Talkative,  and 
Mrs.  Timorous,  all  are  actually  existing 
beings  to  ua.  We  follow  the  travellers 
through  their  allegorical  progress  with 


interest  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
we  follow  Elizabeth  from  Siberia  to 
Moscow,  or  Jeanie  ])eans 
from  Edinburgh  to  Lon-  ^^^^ 
don.  Bunyan  is  almost  the 
only  writer  who  ever  gave  to  the  abstract 
the  interest  of  the  concrete.  In  the  works 
of  many  celebrated  authors  men  are  mere 
personbScations.  We  have  not  an  Othello, 
but  jealousy,  not  an  lago,  but  perfidy,  not 
a  Brutus,  but  patriotism.  The  mind  of 
Bunyan,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  imagina- 
tive that  personifications,  when  he  dealt 
with  them,  became  men.  A  dialogue 
between  two  qualities,  in,  hte  dream,  haa 
more  dramatic  effect  than  a  dialogpie 
between  two  human  beings  in  most  plays. 
In  this  respect  the  genius 
of  Bunyan  bore  a  great  ^^"^j^J^t^ 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  . 
man  who  had  very  little  else  in  common 
with  him,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  The 
strong  imagination  of  Shelley  made  him 
an  idolater  in  his  own  despite.  Out  of 
the  most  indefinite  terms  of  a  hard,  col^ 
dark,  metaphysical  system,  he  nade  a 
gorgeous  Pantheon,  full  of  beautiful, 
majestic,  and  life-like  forms.  He  t|mie4 
atheism  itself  into  a  mythology,  rich  with 
visions  as  gloriona  as  thegoda  that  live 
in  the  marble  of  Phidias,  or  the  virgin 
saints  that  smile  on  us  from  the  canvas 
of  Morillo.  The  Spirit  of  Beauty,  the 
Principle  of  Good,  the  Principle  of  Evil, 
when  he  treated  of  them,  ceased  to  be 
abstractions.  They  to(^  shape  and 
colour.  They  were  no  longer  mere  words; 
but  "intelligible  forms,"  "fair  humani- 
ties," objects  of  love,  of  adoration,  or  of 
fear.  As  there  can  be  no  stronger  sign 
of  a  mind  destitute  of  the  poetical  faculty 
than  that  tendency  which  was  so  common 
among  the  writers  of  the  French  school 
to  turn  images  into  abstractions,  Yenus^ 
for  example,  into  Love^  Minerva  into 
Wisdom,  Mars  into  War,  and  Baoehua 
into  Festivity,  so  there  can  be  no  stronger 
sign  of  a  mind  truly  poetical  than  a  dis- 
position to  reverse  this  abstracting  pro- 
cess, and  to  make  individuals  out  of 
generalities.  Some  of  the  metaphysioal 
and  ethical  theories  of  Shelley  were  cer- 
tainly most  absurd  and  pernicious.  But 
we  doubt  whether  any  modem  poet  hat 
possessed  in  an  eqnal  degree  some  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  great  andent 
masters*  The  words  bard  and  inspiration, 
which  seem  so  cold  and  affected  when 
applied  to  other  modem  writers,  have  a 
perfect  propriety  when  applied  to  him* 
He  was  not  an  author,  but  a  boid.    His 
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poetry  seems  not  to  have  been  an  art,  but 
an  inspiration.  Had  he  lived  to  the  full 
age  of  man,  he  might  not  improbably 
have  given  to  the  world  some  great  work 
of  the  very  highest  rank  in  design  and 
execution.    Bnt,  alas  I 

But  we  must  retnm  to  Banyan.  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  undoubtedly  is  not 
a  perfect  allegory.  The  types  are  often 
inconsistent  with  each 
^*^*'^JJ««^  other;  and  sometimes  the 
allegorical  disgn^ise  is 
altogether  thrown  off.  The  river,  for 
example,  is  emblematic  of  death ;  and  we 
are  told  that  every  human  being  must 
pass  through  the  river.  But  Faithful 
does  not  pass  through  it.  He  is  martyred, 
not  in  shadow,  bnt  in  reality,  at  Vanity 
Fair.  Hopeful  talks  to  Ohristian  about 
Esau's  birthright  and  about  his  own  con* 
▼ictions  of  sin  as  Bunyan  might  have 
talked  with  one  of  his  own  congregation. 
The  damsels  at  the  House  Beautiful 
catechise  Ohristiana's  boys,  as  any  good 
ladies  might  catechise  any  boys  at  a 
Sunday-inhooL  Bnt  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
genioB,  and  whatever  his  good  luck,  could 
long  continue  a  figurative  history  with* 
out  falling  into  many  inconsistencies. 
We  are  sure  that  inconsistencies,  scarcely 
less  gross  than  the  worst  into  which 
Bunyan  has  fallen,  may  be  found  in  the 
shortest  and  most  elaborate  allegories 
of  the  SpeeUOor  and  the  Rambler,  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  History  of  John 
Bull  swarm  with  similar  errors,  if  the 
name  of  error  can  be  properly  applied  to 
that  which  is  unavoidable.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  simile  go  on  all-fours.  But  we 
believe  that  no  human  ingenuity  could 
produce  such  a  centipede  as  a  long  allegory 
in  which  the  correspondence  between  the 
.  outward  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
should  be  exactly  preserved.  Certainly 
no  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  has  yet 
achieved  the  adventure.  The  best  thing, 
on  the  whole,  that  an  allegorist  can  do, 
is  to  present  to  his  readers  a  succession 
of  analogies,  each  of  which  may  separ- 
ately be  striking  and  happy,  without 
looking  very  nicely  to  see  whether  they 
harmonise  with  eadi  other.  This  Bunyan 
has  done ;  and,  though  a  minute  scrutiny 
may  detect  inconsistencies  in  every  page 
of  his  Tale,  the  general  effect  which  the 
Tile  produces  on  all  persons,  learned  and 
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unlearned,  proves  that  he  has  done  well. 
The  passages  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
defend  are  those  in  which  he  altogether 
drops  the  allegory,  and  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  pilgrims  religions  ejacula- 
tions and  disquisitions,  better  suited  to 
his  own  pulpit  at  Bedford  or  Reading 
than  to  the  Enchanted  Ground  or  the 
Interpreter's  Garden.  Yet  even  these 
passages,  though  we  will  not  undertake 
to  defend  them  against  the  objections 
of  critics,  we  feel  that  we  conld  ill  spare. 
"We  feel  that  the  story  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  these  occasional 
glimpses  of  solemn  and  ^m^fJI^Jj.^ 
affecting  subjects,  which 
will  not  be  hidden,  which  force  them* 
selves  through  the  veil,  and  appear  before 
us  in  their  native  aspect  The  effect  is 
not  unlike  tliat  which  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  on  the  ancient  stage,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  actor  were  seen  flaming 
through  his  mask,  and  giving  life  and 
expression  to  what  would  else  have  been 
an  inanimate  and  uninteresting  disguise. 
It  is  very  amusing  and  very  instructive 
to  compare  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  with 
the  Grace  Abounding. 
The  Utter  work  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  autobiography  in  the  world. 
It  Is  a  full  and  open  confession  of  the 
fancies  which  passed  through  the  mind 
of  an  illiterate  man,  whose  affections  were 
warm,  whose  nerves  were  irritable,  whose 
imagination  was  ungovernable,  and  who 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  strongest 
religious  excitement.  In  whatever  age 
Bunyan  had  lived,  the  history  of  his 
feelings  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  very  curious.  But  the  time  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast  was  the  time  of  a 
great  stirring  of  the  human  mind.  A 
tremendous  burst  of  public  feeling,  pro- 
duced by  the  tyranny  of  the  hierarchy, 
menaced  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions 
with  destruction.  To  the  gloomy  re* 
gularity  of  one  intolerant  Church  had 
succeeded  the  license  of  innumerable 
sects,  drunk  with  the  sweet  and  heady 
must  of  their  new  liberty.  Fanaticism, 
engendered  by  persecution  and  destined 
to  engender  pexsecution  in  turn,  spread 
rapidly  through  society.  Even  the 
strongest  and  most  commanding  minds 
were  not  proof  against  this  strange  taint. 
Any  time  might  have  produced  €korge 
Fox  and  James  Naylor.  But  to  one  time 
alone  belong  the  frantic  delusions  of  such 
a  statesman  as  Tane,  and  the  hysterical 
tears  of  such  a  soldier  as  CromweU. 
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The  liUtoiy  of  Banyan  ia  the  histoiy 
of  a  most  excitable  mind  in  an  age  of 
excitement.    By  most  of  his  biographers 

he  has  been  treated  with 
^Sm's'  *^"  injustice.  They 
Uotrapbcra.    ^^^    understood    in    a 

popular   sense  all   those 
strong  terms  of  self-condemnation  which 
be    employed   in   a   theological    sense. 
They  have,  therefore,  represented  him  as 
an  abandoned  wretch,  reclaimed  by  means 
almost   miraculous;    or,   to    use    their 
favourite  metaphor,  "  as  a  brand  plucked 
from   the  burning."    ICr.   Irimey  calls 
him  the  depraved  Bunyan  and  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Elstow.     Surely  Mr.  Ivimey 
ought  to  have  been  too  familiar  with  the 
bitter  accusations  which  the  most  pious 
people  are   in    the  habit   of  bringing 
against  themselves,  to  understand  liter- 
ally all  the  strong  expressions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Grace  Abounding.    It 
is  quite  clear,  as  Mr.  Southey  most  justly 
remarks,  that  Banyan  never  was  a  vicious 
man.    He  married  very  early;  and  he 
solemnly  declares  that  he  was  strictly 
faithful  to  his  wife.    He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been   a  drunkard.    He   owns, 
indeed,  that  when  a  boy  he  never  spoke 
without  an  oath.    But  a  single  admoni- 
tion cured  him  of  this  bad  habit  for  life  ; 
and  the  cure  must  have  been  wrought 
early ;  for  at  eighteen  he  was  in  the  army 
of  the  Parliament ;  and,  if  he  had  carried 
the  vice  of  profaneness  into  that  service, 
he  would  doubtless  have  received  some- 
thing more  than  an  admonition   from 
Sergeant   Bind-their-kings-in-chains,  or 
Captain  Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the- 
Lord.     Bell-ringing,    and    playing    at 
hockey  on  Sundays,  seem  to  have  been 
the  worst  vices  of  this  depraved  tinker. 
They  would  have  passed  for  virtues  with 
Archbishop  Laud.    It  is  quite  clear  that, 
from  a  very  early  age,  Banyan  was  a 
man  of  a  strict  life  and  of  a  tender  con- 
science.    "He   had  been,"    says    Mr. 
Southey, ''  a  blackguard."    Even  this  we 
think  too  hard  a  censure.    Bunyan  was 
not,  we  admit,  so  fine  a  gentleman  as 
Lord  Digby ;  but  he  was  a  blackguard 
no  otherwise  than  as  every  tinker  that 
ever  lived  has  been  a  blackguard.    In- 
deed, Mr*   Southey   acknowledges  this. 
"  Such  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  by  his  birth,  breeding,  and  vocation. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  by  possibility,  could  he 
have  been  otherwise.*'     A  man  whose 
manners  and  sentiments  are  decidedly 
below  those  of  his  chus  deserves  to  be 
called  a  blackguard.    But  it  is  surely  un- 


fair to  apply  80  strong  a  word  of  reproach 
.  to  one  who  is  only  what  the  great  mass 
of  every  community  must  inevitably  be. 
Those  horrible  internal  conflicts  which 
Bunyan   has   described  with   so  much 
power  of  language  prove,  not  that  he 
was  a  worse  man  than  his  neighbourB, 
but  that  his  mind  was  constantly  occu- 
pied by  religious  considerations,  that  his 
fervour  exceeded  his  knowledge,  and  that 
his  imagination  exercised 
despotic. power  over  his   JSSatto. 
body  and  mind.    He  heard 
voices  from  heaven.     He  saw  strange 
visions  of   distant   hills,  pleasant   and 
sunny  as  his  own  Delectable  Mountains. 
From  those  abodes  he  was  shut  out,  and 
placed  in  a  dark  and  horrible  wilderness, 
where  he  wandered  through  ice  and  snow, 
striving  to  make  his  way  into  the  happy 
region  of  light.    At  one  time  ha  was 
seized  with  an  inclination  to  work  mira- 
cles.   At  another  time  he  thought  him- 
self actually  possessed  by  the  devil.    He 
could     distinguish     the      blasphemous 
whispers.    He  felt  his  infernal  enemy 
pulling  at  his  clothes  behind  him.    He 
spumed  with  his  feet  and  struck  with  his 
hands  at  the  destrojrer.    Sometimes  he 
was  tempted  to  sell  his  part  in  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.    Sometimes  a  violent 
impulse  urged  him  to  start  up  from  his 
food,  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  to  break 
forth  into  prayer.    At  length  he  fancied 
that  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.    His  agony  convulsed  his  robust 
frame.    He  was,  he  says,  as  if  his  breast- 
bone would  split ;  and  this  he  to(^  for  a 
sign    that  he    was  destined   to   burst 
asunder  like  Judas.    The  agitation  of  his 
nerves  made  all  his  move- 
ments   tremulous;    and      JJSJSf. 
this  trembling,  he    sup- 
posed, was  a  visible  mark  of  his  reproba- 
tion, like  that  which  had  been  set  on 
Cain.    At  one  time,  indeed,  an  encourag- 
ing voice  seemed  to  rush  in  at  the  window, 
like  the  noise  of  wind,  but  very  pleasant, 
and  commanded,  as  he  says,  a  great  calm 
in  his  soul.    At  another  time  a  word  of 
comfort  *<was  spoke  loud  unto  him  ;  it 
showed  a  great  word ;  it  seemed  to  be 
writ  in  great  letters."  But  these  intervals 
of  ease  were  short.   His  state,  during 
two  years  and  a  hall,  was  generally  the 
most  horrible  that  the  human  mind  can 
imagine.    "  I  walked,**  says  he,  with  his 
own  peculiar  eloquence, "  to  a  neighbour- 
ing tovni ;  and  sat  down  upon  a  settle 
In  the  street,  and  feU  into  a  very  deep 
pause  about  the  most  fearful  sUte  my 
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tan  had  brought  me  to ;  and,  after  loag 
muaiog,  I  lifted  up  my  head;  but  me- 
thonght  I  saw  as  if  tbe  sun  that  shineth 
in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  gire  me 
light ;  and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the 
street,  and  tiles  upon  the  houses,  did 
band  themselves  against  me.  Hethonght 
that  they  all  combined  together  to  banish 
me  out  of  the  world.  I  was  abhorred  of 
^em,  and  unfit  to  dwell  among  them, 
because  I  had  sinned  against  the  Saviour. 
Oh,  how  happy  now  was  every  creature 
over  I !  for  they  stood  fast,  and  kept 
their  station.  But  I  was  gone  and  lost." 
Scarcely  any  madhouse  could  produce  an 
instance  of  delusion  so  strong,  or  of 
misery  so  acute. 

It  was  through  this  valley  of  the 
Bhadaw  of  Beatb,  overhung  by  darkness^ 
peopled  with  devils,  resounding  with 
blasphemy  and  lamentation,  and  passing 
amidst  quagmires,  snares,  and  pitfalls, 
close  by  the  very  mouth  of  hell,  that 
Bunyan  journeyed  to  that  bright  and 
frtdtfiil  land  of  Benlah,  in  which  he 
sojourned  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
pilgrimage.  The  only  trace  which  his 
oroel  sufferings  and  temptations  seem  to 
have  l«ft  behind  them  was  an  affectionate 
compassion  for  those  who 
were  still  in  the  state  In 
which  he  had  once  been. 
Iteligion  has  scarcely  ever  worn  a  form 
60  calm  and  eoothing  as  in  his  allegory. 
The  feeling  which  predominates  through 
the  whole  book  is  a  feeling  of  tenderness 
for  weak,  timid,  and  harassed  minds. 
The  character  of  Hr.  Fearing,  of  Mr. 
Feeblemind.  of  Mr.  Despondency  and  his 
daughter  Miss  Muchafraid,  the  account 
of  poor  Littlefiaith  who  was  robbed  by 
the  three  thieves  of  his  spending  money, 
the  description  of  Christian's  terror  in 
the  dungeons  of  Giant  Despair  and  in  bis 
paseage  through  the  river,  all  clearly  show 
how  strong  a  sympathy  Bunyan  felt, 
after  his  own  mind  had  become  clear 
and  cheerful,  for  persona  afflicted  with 
religions  melancholy. 

Mr.  Bouthey,  who  has  no  love  for  the 
Calvinists,  admits  that,  if  Calvinism  had 
never  worn  a  blacker  appearance  than  in 
Banyan's  works,  it  would  never  have 
become  a  term  of  reproach.  In  fact, 
those  works  of  Bunyan  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  by  no  means  more 
Oalvinistio  than  the  articles  and 
homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
moderation  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  predestination  gave  offence  to  some 
zealous  persons.     We    have    seen    an 
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absurd  allegory,  the  heroine  of  which  is 
named  Hephzibah,  written  by  some 
raving  supralapsarian  preacher  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  mild  theology  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  this  foolish  book, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  Interpreter  is 
called  the  Enlightener,  and  the  House 
Beautiful  is  Castle  Strength.  Mr. 
Bouthey  tells  us  that  the  . 
Catholics  had  also  their  ^'^gjglgj^^* 
Pilgrim*s  Progress,  with- 
out a  Giant  Pope,  in  which  the  Inter- 
preter is  the  Director,  and  the  House 
Beautiful  Grace's  Hall.  It  is  surely  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of 
Bunyan's  genius,  that  two  religious 
parties,  both  of  which  regarded  his 
opinions  as  heterodox,  should  have  had 
recourse  to  him  for  assistance. 

There  are,  we  think,  some  characters 
and  scenes  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
which  can  be  fully  comprehended  and 
enjoyed  only  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  times  through  which 
Bunyan  lived.  The  character  of  Mr. 
Greatheart,  the  guide,  is 
an  example.  His  fighting  ^^i^^T** 
is,  of  course,  allegorical ; 
but  the  allegory  is  not  strictly  preserved. 
He  delivers  a  sermon  on  imputed 
righteousness  to  his  companions;  and, 
soon  after,  he  g^ves  battle  to  Giant 
Grim,  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  back 
the  lions.  He  expounds  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  to  the  household  and 
guests  of  Gaius ;  and  then  he  sallies  out 
to  attack  Slaygood,  who  was  of  the 
nature  of  flesh-eaters,  in  his  den.  The9e 
are  inconsistencies ;  but  they  are  incon- 
sistencies which  add,  we  think,  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  narrative.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  tliat  Bunyan  had  in  view 
some  stout  old  Greatheart  of  Naseby  and 
Worcester,  who  prayed  with  his  men 
before  he  drilled  them,  who  knew  the 
spiritual  state  of  every  dragoon  in  his 
troop,  and  who,  with  the  praises  of  QM 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  two-edged  sword  in 
his  hand,  had  turned  to  flight,  on  many 
fields  of  battle,  the  swearing,  drunken 
bravoes  of  Bupert  and  Lunsford. 

Every  age  produces  such  men  as  By- 
ends.  But  the  middle  of  ar-^nds 
the  seventeenth  century 
was  eminently  prolific  of  such  men.  Mr. 
Southey  thinks  that  the  satire  was  aimed 
at  some  particular  individual ;  and  this 
seems  by  no  means  improbable.  At  all 
events,  Bunyan  must  have  known  many  of 
those  hypocrites  who  followed  .religion 
only  when  religion  walked  in  silver  slip- 
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pen,  when  the  sun  shone,  and  when  the 
people  applauded.  Indeed,  he  might  hare 
easily  found  all  the  kindred  of  Bj-enda 
among  the  public  men  of  his  time.  He 
might  have  found  among  the  peers  my 
Lord  Turn-about,  my  Lord  Time-server, 
and  my  Lord  Fair-speech ;  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Smooth-man,  Hr.  Any- 
tMng,  and  Mr.  Facing-botfa^ways ;  nor 
would  "the  parson  of  the  parish,  Mr. 
Two-tongues,"  have  been  wanting.  The 
town  of  Bedford  probably  contained  more 
than  one  politician  who,  after  contriring 
to  raise  an  estate  by  seeking  the  Lord 
during  the  reign  of  the  saints,  contrived 
to  keep  what  he  had  got  by  persecuting 
the  saints  during  the  reign  of  the 
strumpets,  and  more  than  one  priest  who, 
during  repeated  changes  in  the  discipline 
and  doctrines  of  the  chuidi,  had  remained 
constant  to  nothing  but  his  benefice. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  that  in  which 
the  proceedings  against  Faithful  are  de- 
scribed. It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Bunyan  intended  to  satire 

.gJfgiS.  izethemodeinwhichstate 
trials  were  conducted 
under  Oharles  the  Second.  The  license 
given  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, the  shameless  partiality  and 
ferocious  insolence  of  the  judge,  the 
precipitancy  and  the  blind  rancour  of  the 
jury,  remind  us  of  those  odious  mum- 
meries which,  from  the  Bestoration  to 
the  Bevolution,  were  merely  forms 
prelimihary  to  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering.  Lord  Hategood  performs 
the  office  of  counsel  for  the  prisoners  as 
wen  as  Scroggs  himself  could  have  per- 
formed it. 

"Jun«B.  Thou  mnsgatd,  horotLo^  anl 
traitor,  bast  thou  haazti  what  Umm  honfUt 
gentlemen  hare  witneaaed  against  thee  ? 

**  VAvnwoh,  May  I  speak  a  few  wotcU  in 
my  own  defence  f 

*' JxmoB.  Sirrah,  aimh  thou  deaerrert  to 
live  no  longer^  bat  to  be  alain  immediately 
upon  the  place ;  yet,  that  all  men  may  aee  oar 
geutlenMi  to  thee,  let  us  hear  what  Uiou,  vile 
junagwtie,  bast  to  >ay." 

No  person  who  knows  the  state  trials 
can  be  at  a  loss  for  parallel  cases.  In- 
deed, write  what   Bunyan   would,  the 


baseness  and  cruelty  of  the  lawyers  of 
those  times  "sinned  up  to  it  still,"  and 
cren  went  beyond  it.  The  Imaginary 
trial  of  Faithful,  before  a  jury  composed 
of  personified  vices,  was  just  and 
merciful,  when  compared  with  the  real 
trial  of  Alice  Lisle  before  that  tribunal 
where  all  the  vices  sat  in  the  person  of 
Jefferys. 

The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to 
every  reader,  and  inraluable  as  a  study 
to  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain 
a  wide  command  over  the  English 
language.  The  vocabulary  is  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  common  people.  There  is 
not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few 
technical  terms,  of  -theology  which 
would  puzzle  the  rudest 
peasant.      We   have   ob-    ^y**?*^,.®' 

•  the  Sinff^|a|| 

served  several  pages  language, 
which  do  not  contain  a 
single  word  of  more  than  two  sylLables^ 
Tet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what 
he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for 
pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for 
subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of 
the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this 
homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plab 
working  men,  was  perfectly  sufficient 
There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on 
which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the 
fame  of  the  old  anpollated  English 
language,  no  book  which  shows  so  well 
how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own 
proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it  has  been 
improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed. 

Oowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
that  he  dared  not  name  John  Bunyan  in 
Ills  verse,  for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer.  To 
our  refined  forefathers,  we 
suppose,  Lord  Eoscom-  ^^^^Si 
mon's  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire's Essay  on  Poetry,  appeared  to  be 
compositions  infinitely  superior  to  the 
allegory  of  the  preaching  tinker.  We 
live  in  better  times;  and  we  are  not 
afraid  to  say,  that,  though  there  were 
many  clever  men  in  England  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
f  hero  were  only  two  great  creative  minds 
One  of  those  minds  produced  the  Para 
dise  Lost,  the  other  the  Pilgrim*^  Pro 
gress. 
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Wb  haTe  read  this  book  with  great 
pleasure,  though  not  exactly  with  that 
kind  of  pleasure  which  we  had  expected. 
We  had  hoped  that  Lord  Nugent  would 
have  been  able  to  collect,  from  family 
papers  and  local  traditions,  much  new 
and  interesting  information  respecting 
the  life  and  character  of  the  renowned 
leader  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  first 
of  those  great  English  commoners  whose 
plain  addition  of  Mister  has,  to  our  ears, 
a  more  majestic  sound  than  the  proudest 
of  the  feudal  titles.  In  this  hope  we 
haTe  been  disappointed ;  but  assuredly 
not  from  any  want  of  zeal  or  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  biographer.  Even 
at  Hampden,  there  are,  it  seems,  no 
important  papers  relating  to  the  most 
illustrious  proprietor  of  that  ancient 
domain.  The  most  valuable  memorials 
of  him  which  stUl  exist 

his  friend,  Sir  John  Eliot. 
Lord  Eliot  has  furnished  the  portrait 
which  is  engraved  for  this  work,  together 
with  some  very  interesting  letters.  The 
portrait  is  undoubtedly  an  original,  and 
probably  the  only  original  now  in  exist- 
ence. The  intellectnal  forehead,  the  miid 
•penetration  of  the  eye,  and  ihe  inflexible 
resolution  expressed  by  the  lines  of  the 
mouth,  sufficiently  guarantee  the  like- 
ness. We  shall  probably  make  some 
extracts  from  the  letters.  They  contain 
almost  all  the  new  information  that  Loiti 
Nugent  has  been  able  to  procure  respect- 
ing the  private  pursuits  of  the  great  man 
whose  memory  he  worships  with  an 
enthusiastic,  but  not  extravagant)  vene- 
ration. 

The  public  life  of  Hampden  is  siu> 
rounded  by  no  obscurity.  His  history*, 
more  particularly  from  the  year  1640  to 
his  death,  is  the  history  of  England. 
These  Memoirs  must  be  considered  as 
Memoirs  of  the   history   of   England; 


and,  as  such,  they  well  deserve  to  be 

attentively  perused.    They  contain  some 

curious  facts  which,  to  us 

at  least,  are  new,   much    ^KJ^£' 

spirited  narrative,   many 

judicious  remarks,  and  much  eloquent 

dedamation. 

We  are  not  sure  that  even  the  want  of 
information  respectmg  the  private  cha- 
racter of  Hampden  is  not  in  itself  a 
circumstance  as  strikingly  characteristic 
as  any  which  the  most  minute  chronicler, 
O'Meara,  Las  Cases,  Mrs.  Thrale,  or 
Boswell  himself  ever  recorded  concerning 
their  heroes.  The  celebrated  Puritan 
leader  is  an  almost  solitary  instance  of 
a  great  man  who  neither  sought  nor 
shunned  greatness,  who  found  glory  only 
because  glory  lay  in  the  plain  path  of 
duty.  During  more  than  forty  years  he 
was  known  to  his  country  neighbours  as 
a  gentleman  of  cultivated  mind,  of  high 
principles,  of  polished  address,  happy  in 
his  family,  and  active  in  the  discharge  of 
local  duties ;  and  to  political  men,  as  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  sensible  member 
of  Parliament,  not  eager  to  display  his 
talents,  stanch  to  his  party,  and  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  A 
great  and  terrible  crisis  ^-f^oiiEU 
came.  A  direct  attack 
was  made  by  an  arbitrary  government  on 
a  sacred  right  of  Englishmen,  on  a  right 
wiiich  vras  the  chief  security  for  all  their 
other  rights.  The  nation  looked  round 
for  a  defender.  Calmly  and  nnostenta- 
tiously  the  plain  Buckinghamahire 
Esquire  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  countrymen,  and  right  before  the  face 
and  across  the  path  of  tyranny.  The 
times  grew  darker  and  more  troubled. 
Public  service,  perilous,  arduous,  delicate, 
was  required ;  and  to  every  service  the 
intellect  and  the  courage  of  this  wonder- 
ful man  were  found  fully  equal  He 
became  a  debater  of  the  first  order,  a 
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most  dezteronfl  maqager  of  the  Hooae  of 
ComxnonB,  a  negotiator,  a  soldier.    He 
governed  a  fierce  andtnrbalent  assembly, 
abounding  in  able  men,  as  easily  as  he 
had  governed  his   family.    He  showed 
himself  as  competent  to  direct  a  cam- 
paign as  to  oondoct  the  basiness  of  the 
petty  sessions.    We  can  scarcely  express 
the  admiration  which  we  feel  for  a  mind 
so  great,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  health- 
fol  and  so  well  proportioned,  so  willingly 
contracting  itself  to  the  humblest  duties, 
so  easily  expanding  itself  to  the  highest, 
so  contented  in  repose,  so  powerful  in 
action.    Almost  every  part  of  this  Tirtu- 
ous  and  blameless  life  which  is  not  hidden 
from  us  in  modest  privacy  is  a  precious 
and  splendid    portion  of   our   national 
history.      Had  the  private  conduct   of 
Hampden  afforded  the  slightest  pretence 
for  censure,  he  would  have  been  assailed 
by  the  same  blind  malevolence  which,  in 
defiance  of  the  clearest  proofs,  still  con- 
tinues to  call  Sir  John  Eliot  an  assassin. 
Had  there  been  even  any  weak  part  in 
the    character   of    Hampden,   had   his 
manners  been  in  any  respect   open  to 
ridicule,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  mercy 
would  have  been  shown  to  him  by  the 
writers    of    Charles's    faction.      Those 
writers  have  carefully  preserved  every 
little    circumstance   which    could    tend 
to  make  their  opponents  odious  or  con- 
temptible.   They  have  told  us  that  Pym 
broke    down   in  a   speech,  that  Ireton 
had  his  nose  pulled  by  HoUis,  that  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  cudgelled  Henry 
Karten,  that  Bt.  John's  manners  were 
sullen,  that  Yane  had  an  ugly  face,  that 
Cromwell  had  a  red  nose.    They  have 
made  themselves  merry  with  the  canting 
phrases    of    injudicious    zealots.     But 
neither    the   artful   Clarendon   nor  the 
scurrilous    Denham    could    venture   to 
throw  the  slightest  imputation  on  the 
morals    or  the   manners   of   Hampden. 
^Vliat  was  the  opinion  entertained  re- 
specting him  by  the  best  men  of  his  time, 
we  learn  from  Baxter.     That  eminent 
person,  eminent  not  only  for  his  piety 
and  hia  fervid  devotional  eloquence,  but 
for  his   moderation,  his  knowledge   of 
political  affairs,  and  his  skill  in  judging 
of  characters,  declared   in   the   Saint's 
Best  that  one  of  the  pleasures  which  he 
hoped  to  enjoy  in  heaven  was  the  society 
of  Hampden.     In  the  editions  printed 
after    the    Bestoration,    the    name    of 
Hampden  was  omitted.    "But  I  must 
teU   the  reader,"  says  Baxter,  'Hhat  I 
did   blot  it  out,  not  as  changing  my 


opinion  of  the  person.  •  .  .  Mr.  John 
Hampden  was  one  that  friends  and 
enemies  acknowledged  to 
be  most  eminent  for  pru-  oS^oxx. 
deuce,  piety,  and  peaceable 
counsels,  having  the  most  universal 
praise  of  any  gentleman  that  I  remember 
of  that  age.  I  remember  a  moderate, 
prudent,  aged  gentleman,  far  from  him, 
but  acquainted  with  him,  whom  I  have 
heard  saying,  that  if  he  might  choose 
what  person  he  would  be  then  in  the 
world,  he  would  be  John  Hampden." 
We  cannot  but  regret  that  we  have  not 
fuller  memorials  of  a  man  who,  after 
passing  through  the  most  severe  tempta- 
tions by  which  human  virtue  can  be 
tried,  after  acting  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  a  revolution  and  a  civil  war, 
could  yet  deserve  such  praise  as  this 
from  such  authority.  Yet  the  want  of 
memorials  is  surely  the  best  proof  that 
hatred  itself  could  find  no  blemish  on  his 
memory. 

The  story  of  his  early  life  is  soon  told. 
He  was  the  head  of  a 
family  which  had  settled  ^"^^r  life, 
in  Buckinghamshire  before  the  Conquest.. 
Part  of  the  estate  which  he  inherited  had 
been  bestowed  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
on  Baldwjm  de  Hampden,  whose  name 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Korman  favourites  of  the  last  Saxon 
king.  During  the  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
Hampdens  adhered  to  the  party  of  the 
Bed  Bose,  and  were,  consequently,  per- 
secuted by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
favoured  by  Henxy  the  Seventh.  IJnder 
the  Tudors,  the  family  was  great  and 
flourishing.  Griffith  Hampden,  high 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire,  entertained- 
Elicabeth  with  great  magnificence  at  his 
seat.  His  son,  William  Hampden,  sate 
in  the  Parliament  which  that  qneea 
summoned  in  the  year  1593.  William 
married  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  aunt  of  the 
celebrated  man  who  afterwards  governed 
the  British  Islands  with  more  than  regal 
power ;  and  from  this  marriage  sprang 
John  Hampden. 

He  was  bom  in  1694.  In  1597  his 
father  died,  and  left  him  heir  to  a  very 
large  estate.  After  passing  some  years 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Thame,  young 
Hampden  was  sent,  at  fifteen,  to  Magda- 
lene College,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  At»*235j£J.^ 
nineteen,  he  was  admit- 
ted a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  principles 
15 
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of  the  English  law.  In  1619  he  married 
Elizabeth  Symeon,  a  lady  to  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  fondly  attached .  In 
the  following  year  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  by  a  borongh  which  has  in 
onr  time  obtained  a  miserable  celebrity, 
the  borough  of  Gramponnd. 

Of  his  private  life  daring  his  early 
years  little  is  known  beyond  what 
Glaiendon  has  told  us.  ''In  his  entrance 
into  the  world,"  says  that  great  historian, 
**  he  indulged  himself  in  all  the  license  in 
sports,  and  exercises,  and  company,  which 
were  used  by  men  of  the  most  jolly 
conversation."     A   remarkable   change, 

however,   i>assed   in    his 
^^^,      character.  "  On  a  sudden," 

says  Clarendon,  "from  a 
life  of  great  pleasure  and  license,  he 
retired  to  extraordinary  sobriety  and 
strictness,  to  a  more  reserved  and  melan- 
choly society."  It  is  probable  that  this 
change  took  place  when  Hampden  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old.  At  that 
age  he  was  united  to  a  woman  whom  he 
loved  and  esteemed.  At  that  age  he 
entered  into  political  life.  A  mind  so 
happily  constituted  as  his  would  natur- 
ally, under  such  circumstances,  relinquish 
the  pleasures  of  dissipation  for  domestic 
enjoyment  and  public  duties. 

His  enemies  have  allowed  that  he  was 
a  man  in  whom  virtue  showed  itself  in 
its  mildest  and  least  austere  form.    With 

the  morals  of  a  Puritan, 

he  had   the  manners  of 

an  accomplished  courtier. 
Even  after  the  change  in  his  habits,  ^  he 
preserved,"  says  Clarendon,  "his  own 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  and, 
above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men." 
These  qualities  distinguished  him  from 
most  of  the  members  of  his  sect  and  his 
party,  and,  in  the  great  crisis  in  which 
he  afterwards  took  a  principal  part, 
were  of  scarcely  less  service  to  the 
country  than  his  keen  sagacity  and  his 
dauntless  courage. 
In  January,  1621,  Hampden  took  his 

seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
rSS^^t,    moB..     His  mother  wa. 

exceedingly  desirous  that 
her  son  should  obtain  a  peerage.  His 
family,  his  possessions,  and  his  personal 
accomplishments  were  such  as  would,  in 
any  age,  have  justified  him  in  pretending 
to  that  honour.  But  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  there  was  one  short  cut 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  but  to 
ask,  to  pay,  and  to  have.  The  sale  6f 
titles  was  carried  on  as  openly  as  the 
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sale  of  boroughs  in  our  times.  Hampden 
turned  away  with  contempt  from  the 
degrading  honours  with  which  his  family 
desired  to  see  him  invested,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  party  which  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  court. 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  Lord  Nugent 
has  justly  remarked,  that  parliamentary 
opposition  began  to  take 
a  regntar  form.  From  a  ^^^""^^ 
very  early  age  the  English 
had  enjoyed  a  far  larger  share  of  liberty 
than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  neigh* 
bouring  people.  How  it  chanced  that 
a  country  conquered  and  enslaved  by 
invaders,  a  country  of  which  the  soil  had 
been  portioned  out  among  foreign  adven- 
turers, and  of  which  the  la%vs  were 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  a  country 
given  over  to  that  worst  tyranny,  the 
tyranny  of  caste  over  caste,  should  have 
become  the  seat  of  civil  liberty,  the 
object  of  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
surrounding  states,  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure  problems  in  the  philosophy  of 
history.  But  the  fact  is  certain.  Within 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  the  Great  Charter  was  conceded. 
Within  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest, 
the  first  House  of  Commons  met.  Frois- 
sart  tells  us,  what  Indeed  his  whole 
narrative  sufficiently  proves,  that,  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  English  were  the  least  disposed  to 
endure  oppression.  "  C*est  le  plus  p^ril- 
leux  peuple  qui  soit  au  inonde,  et  plus 
outrageux  et  orgueilleux."  The  good 
canon  probably  did  not  perceive  that 
all  the  prosperity  and  internal  peacs 
which  this  dangerous  people  enjoyed  were 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  which  he  desig- 
nates as  proud  and  outrageous.  He  has, 
however,  borne  ample  testimony  to  the 
effect,  though  he  was  not  sagacious 
enough  to  trace  it  to  its  cause.  "  En  le 
royaume  d*Angleterre,"  says  he,  '*  toutes 
gens,  laboureurs  et  marchands,  ont  appris 
de  vivre  en  paix,  et  &  mener  leurs  mar- 
chandises  paisiblement,  et  les  laboureurs 
labourer."  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  England  was  convulsed  by  the 
struggle  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people  continued  to 
improve.  Villenage  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared. The  calamities  of  war  were 
little  felt,  except  by  those  who  bore  arms. 
The  oppressions  of  the  government  were 
little  felt,  except  by  the  aristocracy.  The 
institutions  of  the  country,  when  com- 
pared with  the  institutions  of  the  neigii- 
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bouring  kingdoms,  seem  to  have  been  not 
undeserving  of  the  praises  of  Fortescae. 
The  goYemment  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
though  we  call  it  cruel 
S'JgSgSi*  andarbitrary,washuman6 
and  liberal  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  or 
that  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Comlnes,  who 
had  lived  amidst  the  wealthy  cities  of 
Flanders,  and  who  had  visited  Florence 
and  Yenice,  had  never  seen  a  people 
80  well  governed  as  the  English.  *'0r 
eelon  mon  advis,"  says  he,  "  entre  toutes 
les  seigneuries  du  monde,  dont  j'ay  con- 
noissanoe,ou  la  chose  publique  est  mieulz 
Crait^e,  et  ou  regno  moins  de  violence 
8ur  le  peuple  et  on  11  n'y  a  nnls  Edifices 
abbatus  ny  demolis  pour  guerre  c*e9t 
Aogleterre ;  et  tombe  le  sort  et  le  malhenr 
sur  cenlx  que  font  la  guerre." 

About  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  great  portion  of  the  influence  which 
the  aristocracy  had  possessed  passed  to 
the  Crown.  No  English  king  has  ever 
enjoyed  such  absolute  power  as  Henry 
the  Eighth.  But  while  the  Boyal  pre- 
rogatives were  acquiring  strength  at  the 
expense  of  the  nobility,  two  great  revolu- 
tions took  place,  destined 

^'SSuS.'*'  to  ^  «^«  P»'«»t«  of 
many  revolutions,  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  the  reformation 
of  the  Church. 
The  Immediate  effect  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  in  England  was  by 
no  means  favourable  to 
political  liberty.  The 
unthority  which  had  been  exercised  by 
the  Popes  was  transferred  almost  entirely 
to  the  King.  Two  formidable  powers 
which  had  often  served  to  check  each 
other  were  united  in  a  single  despot  If 
the  system  on  which  the  founders  of  the 
Church  of  England  acted  could  have  been 
permanent,  the  Beformation  would  have 
been,  in  a  political  sense,  the  greatest 
curse  that  ever  fell  on  oar  country.  But 
that  system  carried  within  it  the  seeds  of 
its  own  death.  It  was  possible  to  transfer 
the  name  of  Head  of  the  Church  from 
Clement  to  Henry ;  but  it  was  Impossible 
to  transfer  to  the  new  establishment  the 
reneration  which  the  old  establishment 
had  inspired.  Kankind  had  not  broken 
one  yoke  in  pieces  only  in  order  to  put 
on  another.  The  supremacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Borne  had  been  for  ages  considered  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity. 
It  had  for  it  everything  that  could  make 
a   prejudice  deep  and  strong,  venerable 
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antiquity,  high  authority,  general  con- 
sent. It  had  been  taught  in  the  first 
lessons  of  the  nurse.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  in  all  the  exhortations  of  the 
priest.  To  remove  it  was  to  break  in- 
numerable associations,  and  to  give  a 
great  and  perilous  shock  to  the  mi&d. 
Yet  this  prejudice,  strong  as  it  was,  coodd 
not  stand  in  the  great  day  of  the  delivem 
ance  of  the  human  reason.  And  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  public  mind, 
just  after  freeing  itself  by  an  unexampled 
effort,  from  a  bondage  which  it  had 
endured  for  ages,  would  patiently  snbnut 
to  a  tyranny  which  could  plead  no  ancient 
title.  Bome  had  at  least  prescription  on 
its  side.  But  Protestant  intolerance, 
despotism  in  an  upstart  sect,  inlallibHifcy 
claimed  by  guides  who  acknowledged 
that  they  had  passed  the  greater  part  Df 
their  lives  in  error,  restraints  imposed  on 
the  liberty  of  private  judgment  by  rulers 
who  could  vindicate  their  own  proceed- 
ings only  by  asserting  the  liberty  of 
private  judgment,  these  things  could  not 
long  be  borne.  Those  who  had  pulled 
down  the  crucifix  oould  not  long  continue 
to  persecute  for  the  surplice.  It  required 
no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  the  incon- 
sbtency  and  dishonesty  of  men  who, 
dissenting  from  almost  all  Christendom, 
would  suffer  none  to  dissent  from  them- 
selves, who  demanded  freedom  of  con- 
science, yet  refused  to  grant  it,  wha 
execrated  persecution,  yet  persecute^ 
who  urged  reason  against  the  authority  ^ 
of  one  opponent,  and  authority  against 
the  reasons  of  another.  Bonner  acted  at 
least  in  accordance  with  his  own  prin- 
dples.  Cranmer  could  vindicate  himself 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  heretio  only 
by  arguments  which  made  him  oat  to  be 
a  murderer. 

Thus  the  system  on  which  the  English 
Princes  acted  with  respect  to  ecclesiastleal 
affairs  for  some  time  after  the  Beformation 
was  a  system  too  obviously  unreasonable 
to  be  lasting.  The  public  mind  moved 
while  the  government  i>ubUo  mind 
moved,  but  would  not  and  the 
stop  were  the  government  ««▼«»»«»*.  i 
stopped.  The  same  impulse  which  had 
carried  nullions  away  from  the  Church  of 
Bome  continued  to  carry  them  forward 
in  the  same  direction.  As  Catholics  had 
become  Protestants,  Protestants  became 
Puritans ;  and  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
were  as  unable  to  avert  the  latter  change 
as  the  Popes  had  been  to  avert  the 
former.  The  dissenting  party  increased 
and  became  strong  under  every  kind  of 
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diflconxagement  and  oppression.  They 
were  a  sect.  The  goreminent  persecuted 
tbem ;  and  they  became  an  opposition. 
The  old  constitution  of  England  fur- 
nished to  them  the  means  of  resisting  the 
■OTereign  without  breaking  the  law. 
They  were  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  had  the  power  of  giving 
or  withholding  supplies;  and  by  a 
judicious  exercise  of  this  power,  they 
might  hope  to  take  from  the  Church  its 
usurped  authority  orer  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  from  the  Crown  some  part 
of  tiie  vast  prerogative  which  it  had 
recently  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  Pope. 

The  faint  beginnings  of  this  memor- 
able contest  may  be  discerned  early  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    The  conduct  of 
'  her  last  Parliament  made  it  dear  that 
one  of  those  great  revolu- 

«toiSBt^'  **^°^  "^^^^  ^^^y  °"y 

guide  but  cannot  stop  was 
in  progress.  It  was  on  the  question  of 
monopolies  that  the  House  of  Commons 
gained  its  first  great  victory  over  the 
Throne.  The  conduct  of  the  extra- 
ordinary woman  who  then  governed 
,  Bngland  is  an  admirable  study  for  politi- 
dans  who  live  in  unquiet  times.  It 
'  diowB  how  thoroughly  she  understood 
the  people  whom  she  ruled,  and  the  crisis 
ia  which  she  was  called  to  act.  What 
ahe  held  she  held  firmly.  What  she  gave 
she  gave  graciously.  She  saw  that  it 
.  was  necessary  to  make  a  concession  to 
the  nation ;  and  she  made  it,  not  grudg- 
ingly, not  tardily,  not  as  a  matter  of 
liargain  and  sale,  not,  in  a  word,  as 
Charles  the  First  would  have  made  it, 
but  promptly  and  cordially.  Before  a 
loll  could  h6  framed  or  an  address  pre- 
sented, she  applied  a  remedy  to  the  evil 
of  which  the  nation  complained.  She 
•xpressed  in  the  warmest  terms  her 
gratitude  to  her  fiuthf  ul  Commons  for 
detecting  abuses  which  interested  persons 
had  concealed  from  her.  If  her  successors 
had  inherited  her  wisdom  with  her  crown, 
Charles  the  First  might  have  died  of  old 
age,  and  James  the  Second  would  never 
have  seen  St.  Germain's. 

She  died ;  and  the  kingdom  passed  to 
one  who  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  the 
greatest  master  of  king-<7aft  that  ever 
£ved,  but  who  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those 
kings  whom  God  seems  to  send  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hastening  revolutions. 
01  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  whom 
Britain  has  produced,  he  was  at  once  the 
most  harmless  and  the  most  provoking. 
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His  office  resembled  that  of  the  man  who, 
in  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  goads  the  torpid 
savage  to  fury,  by  shaking 
a  red  rag  in  the  air, 
and  by  now  and  then  throwing  a 
dart,  sharp  enough  to  sting,  bat  too 
small  to  injure.  The  policy  of  wise 
tyrants  has  always  been  to  cover  their 
violent  acts  with  popular  forms.  James 
was  always  obtruding  his  despotic 
theories  on  his  subjects  without  the 
slightest  necessity.  HIb  foolish  talk 
exasperated  them  infinitely  more  than 
forced  loans  or  benevolences  would  have 
done.  Yet,  in  practice,  no  king  ever 
held  his  prerogatives  less  tenaciously. 
He  neither  gave  way  gracefully  to  the 
advancing  spirit  of  liberty  nor  took 
vigorous  measures  to  stop  it,  but  retreated 
before  it  with  ludricrous  haste,  blustering 
and  insulting  as  he  retreated.  The 
English  people  had  been  governed  during 
near  a  hundredand  fifty  years  by  Princes, 
who,  whatever  might  be  their  frailties  or 
their  vices,  had  all  possessed  great  force 
of  character,  and  who,  whether  beloved 
or  hated,  had  always  been  feared«  Now, 
at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
day  when  the  Eceptrip  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  dropped  from  the  hand  of  his 
lethargic  grandson,  England  had  a  king 
whom  she  despised. 

The  follies  and  vices  of  the  man. 
increased  the  contempt  which  was  pro* 
duced  by  the  feeble  policy  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  indecorous  gallantries  of  the 
Court;  the  habits  of  gross  intoxication 
in  which  even  the  ladies  indulged,  were 
alone  sufficient  to  disgust  a  people  whose 
manners  were  beginning  to  be  strongly 
tiuctuxed  with  austerity.  But  these  were 
trifles.  Crimes  of  the 
most  frightful  kind  had  ®*oSiSt*^® 
been  discovered;  others 
were  suspected.  The  strange  story  of 
the  Gowries  was  not  forgotten.  The 
ignominious  fondness  of  the  king  for  his 
minions,  the  pexjaries,  the  sorceries,  the 
poisonings  which  his  chief  favourites  had 
planned  within  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
the  pardon  which,  in  direct  violation  of 
his  duty  and  of  his  word,  he  had  granted 
to  the  mysterious  threats  of  a  murderer, 
made  him  an  object  of  loathing  to  many 
of  his  subjects.  What  opinion  grave  and 
moral  persons  residing  at  a  distance  from 
the  Court  entertained  respecting  him,  we 
learn  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs. 
England  was  no  place,  the  seventeenth 
century  no  time,  for  Sporus  and  Locusts. 
This  was  not  all.    The  most  ridiculoua 
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weaknesses  seemed  to  meet  ia  the 
wretched  Solomon  of  Wliitehall,  pe- 
dantry, buffoonery,  garrulity,  low  curi- 
osity, the  most  contemptible  personal 
cowardice.  Nature  and  education  had 
done  their  best  to  produce  a  finished 
specimen  of  all  that  a  king  ought  not  to 
be.  His  awkward  figure,  his  rolling  eye, 
his  rickety  walk,  his  nenrous  tremblings, 
his  slobbering  month,  his  broad  Scotch 
accent,  were  imperfections  which  might 
bare  been  found  in  the  best  and  greatest 
man.  Their  effect,  howerer,  was  to 
make  Jamea  and  his  office  objects  of 
contempt,  and  to  dissolve  those  associa- 
tions which  had  been  created  by  the 
noble  bearing  of  preceding  monarchs,  and 
which  were  in  themselves  no  inconsider- 
able fence  to  royalty. 

The  sovereign  whom  James  most 
resembled  was,  we  think,  Claudius  CsBsar. 
Both  had  the  same  feeble  vacillating 
temper,  the  same  childishness,  the  same 
coarseness,  the  same  poltroonery.  Both 
were  men  of  learning; 
%Mwr!'  ^**^  wrote  and  spoke, 
not  indeed  well,  but  stUl 
in  ft  manner  in  which  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  men  so  foolish  should 
have  written  or  spoken.  The  follies  and 
indecencies  of  James  are  well  described 
in  the  words  which  Suetonius  uses 
respectiug  Claudius  : "  Multa  talia,  etiam 
privatis  deformia,  nedum  principi,  neque 
iafacundo,  nequo  indocto.  immo  etiam 
pertinaciter  liberalibus  studiis  dedito." 
The  description  given  by  Suetonius  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Boman  prince 
transacted  business  exactly  suits  the 
Briton.  '*  In  cognoscendo  ac  decemendo 
toira  varietate  animi  fuit;  modo  circnm* 
spectuB  et  sagax,  modo  inconsultns  ac 
prfBceiM,  nonnuuquam  f  rivolus  amentiqne 
similis."  Claudius  was  ruled  successively 
by  two  bad  women ;  James  successively 
by  two  bad  men.  Even  the  description 
of  the  person  of  Claudius,  which  we  find 
in  the  ancient  memours,  might,  in  many 
points,  serve  for  that  of  James.  "  Cete- 
rum  et  Ingredientem  destitnebant  poplites 
minus  firmi,  et  remisse  quid  vel  serio 
agentem  multa  dehonestabant,  risus  in- 
decens,  ira  turpior,  spumante  rictu, 
prsBterea  linguas  tltubantia." 

The  Parliament  which  James  had  called 
soon  after  his  accession  had  been  refrao- 
tory.    His  second  Parlla- 
o^^4^    ment,  caUed  in  the  spring 
of  1614,  had  been  more  re- 
fractory stilL    It  had  been  dissolved  after 
a  session  of  two  months ;  and  during  sis 


years  the  King  had  governed  without 
having  recourse  to  the  legislature.  Dur- 
ing those  six  years,  melancholy  and  dis- 
graceful events,  at  home  and  abroad,  had 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession; 
the  divorce  of  Lady  Essex,  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  the  elevation  of  Villiers,  the 
pardon  of  Somerset,  the  disgrace  of  Coke, 
the  execution  of  Baleigh,  the  battle  of 
Prague,  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  by 
Spinola,  the  ignominious  flight  of  the 
son-in-law  of  the  English  king,  the  de- 
pression of  the  Protestant  interest  all 
over  the  Continent.  All  the  extraordin- 
ary modes  by  which  James  could  venture 
to  raise  money  had  been  tried.  His 
necessities  were  greater  than  ever;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  summon  the  Parlia- 
ment in  which  Hampden  first  appeared  as 
a  public  man. 

This  Parliament  lasted  about  twelve 
months.  During  that  time  it  visited  with 
deserved  punishment  several  of  those  \ 
who,  during  the  preceding  six  years,  had 
enriched  themselves  by  peculation  and^ 
monopoly.     Michell,  one  < 

of  the  giaspine  patentees  ^*^^Si^ 
who  had  purchased  of  the 
favourite  the  power  of  robbing  the  na- 
tion, was  fined  and  Imprisoned  for  life. 
Hompesson,  the  original,  It  is  said,  of 
Massinger's  Overreach,  was  outlawed  and 
deprived  of  his  Ill-gotten  wealth.  Even  , 
Sir  Edward  Yilliers,  the  brother  of  Buck- 
ingham, found  it  convenient  to  leave 
England.  A  greater  name  is  to  be  added 
to  the  ignominious  list.  By  this  Parlia- 
ment was  brought  to  justice  that  Ulna- . 
trlouB  philosopher  whose  memoiy  genius 
has  half  redeemed  from  the  infamy  due 
to  servility,  to  ingratitude,  and  to  corrup- 
tion. 

After  redressing  internal  grievances, 
the  Commons  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  Europe.  The 
King  flew  Into  a  rage 
with  them  for  meddling 
with  such  matters,  and, 
with  characteristic  judgment,  drew  them 
into  a  controversy  about  the  origin  of 
their  house  and  of  its  privileges.  When 
he  found  that  he  could  not  convince 
them,  he  dissolved  them  In  a  passion,  and 
sent  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
to  ruminate  on  his  logic  in  prison. 

Dmingthe  time  which  elapsed  between 
this  dissolution  and  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Parliament  took  place  the  celebrated 
negotiation  respecting  the  Infanta.  The 
would-be  despot  was  unmercifully  brow- 
beaten.     The   would-be   Solomon   was 
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zidicnlonsly  overreftched.  Steenie,  in 
spite  of  the  begging  and  sobbing  of  his 
dear  dad  and  gossip,  carried  off  babj 
Charles  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  The 
Bweet  lads,  as  James  called  them,  came 
back   safe,    but   without 

^^2S^  their  errand.  The  great 
master  of  king-craft,  in 
looking  for  a  Spanish  match,  had  found 
a  Spanish  war.  In  February,  1624,  a 
Parliament  met,  daring  the  whole  flitting 
of  which  James  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  his  *'  baby,"  and  of  his  "  poor 
slave  and  dog.*'  The  Commons  were  dis- 
posed to  support  the  King  in  the  rigor- 
ous policy  which  his  fayourite  urged  him 
to  adopt  But  they  were  not  disposed  to 
place  any  confidence  in  their  feeble 
■OTereign  and  his  dissolute  courtiers,  or 
to  relax  in  their  efforts  to  remove  public 
grievances.  They  therefore  lodged  the 
money  which  they  voted  for  the  war  in 
the  hands  of  Parliamentary  Commis- 
8ionerB«  They  impeached  the  treasurer, 
Lord  Middlesex,  for  corruption,  and  they 
passed  a  bill  by  which  patents  of  mono- 
poly were  declared  illegaL 

Hampden  did  not,  during  the  rdgn  of 

Jftmes,  take  any  prominent  part  in  pub- 

lie  affairs.    It  is  certain, 

great  attention  to  the 
details  of  Parliamentary  business,  and  to 
the  local  interests  of  his  own  country. 
It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  Wendover  and  some  other 
boroughs  on  which  the  popular  party 
could  depend  recovered  the  elective  fran- 
chise, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Court. 

The  health  of  the  King  had  for  some 
time  been  declining.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  1626,  he  expired. 
Tinder  his  weak  rule,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
had  grown  strong,  and  had  become  equal 
to  a  great  contest.  The  contest  was 
brought  on  by  the  policy  of  his  successor. 
Charles  L  Charles  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  his  father.  Ht) 
was  not  a  driveller,  or  a  pedant,  or  a 
buffoon,  or  a  coward.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  in 
the  fine  arts,  a  man  of  strict  morals  in 
private  life.  His  talents  for  business 
were  respectable ;  his  demeanour  was 
kingly.  But  he  was  false,  imperious, 
obstinate,  narrow-minded,  ignorant  of 
the  temper  of  his  people,  unobservant  of 
the  signs  of  his  times.  The  whole  princi- 
ple of  his  government  was  resistance  to 


public  opinion ;  nor  did  he  make  any  real 
concession  to  that  opinion  till  it  mattered 
not  whether  he  resisted  or  conceded,  till 
the  nation  which  had  long  ceased  to  love 
him  or  to  trust  him,  had  at  last  ceased 
to  fear  him. 

His  first  Parliament  met  in  June,  1625. 
Hampden  sat  in  it  as  burgess  for  Wen- 
dover. The  King  wished 
for  money.  The  Commons  ^JP?!*®'* 
wished  for  the  redress  of  Wendover. 
grievances.  The  war,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  carried  on  without 
funds.  The  plan  of  the  Opposition  wae» 
it  should  seem,  to  dole  out  supplies  by 
small  sums,  in  order  to  prevent  a  speedy 
dissolution.  They  gave  the  King  two 
subsidies  only,  and  proceeded  to  complain 
that  his  ships  had  been  employed  against 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  to  petition 
in  behalf  of  the  Puritans  who  were  per- 
secuted in  England*  The  King  dissolved 
them,  and  raised  money  by  Letters  under 
his  Privy  SeaL  The  supply  fell  far  short 
of  what  he  needed ;  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1626,  he  called  together  another  Parlia- 
ment. In  this  Parliament  Hampden 
again  sat  for  Wendover. 

The  Commons  resolved  to  grant  a  very 
liberal  supply,  but  to  defer  the  final 
passing  of  the  act  for  that  purpose  till 
the  grievances  of  the  nation  should  be 
redressed.  The  struggle  which  followed 
far  exceeded  in  violence  any  that  had 
yet  taken  place.  The  Commons  im- 
peached Buckingham.  The  King  threw 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  into 
prison.  The  Commons  denied  the  right 
of  the  King  to  levy  tonnage  and  pound- 
age without  their  consent.  The  King 
dissolved  them.  They  put  forth  a  remon- 
strance. The  King  circulated  a  declara- 
tion vindicating  his  measures,  and 
committed  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Opposition  to  close 
custody.  Money  was  raised  by  a  forced 
loan,  which  was  apportioned  among  the 
people  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  had  been  respectively  assessed  to 
the  last  subsidy.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  that  Hampden  made  his  first  stand 
for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
English  constitution.  He  positively  re- 
fused to  lend  a  farthing.  He  was  required 
to  give  his  reasons.  He  answered  'Uhat 
he  could  be  content  to 
lend  as  well  as  others,  ^^^^^^ 
but  feared  to  draw  upon  CounoU. 
himself  that  curse  in 
Magna  Charta  which  should  be  read 
twice  a  year  against  those  who  infringe 
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it,"  For  this  spirited  answer,  the  Privy 
Council  committed  bim  close  prisoner  to 
the  Gate  House.  After  some  time,  he  was 
again  brought  np ;  but  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  and  was  sent  to  a  place  of 
confinement  in  Hampshire. 

The  government  went  on,  oppressing 
at  home,  and  blundering  in  all  its 
measures  abroad.  A  war  was  foolishly 
undertaken  against  France,  and  more 
foolishly  conducted.  Buck- 
^P^aSSe?"*  ingliam  led  an  expedition 
against  Kh^,  and  failed 
ignominiously .  In  the  meantime  soldiers 
were  billeted  on  the  people.  Crimes  of 
which  ordinary  justice  should  have  taken 
cognizance  were  punished  by  martial 
law.  Near  eighty  gentlemen  were  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  contribute  to 
the  forced  loan.  The  lower  people  who 
showed  any  signs  of  insubordination 
were  pressed  into  the  fleet,  or  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  army.  Money,  however, 
came  in  slowly ;  and  the  King  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  another  Parliament. 
In  the  hope  of  conciliating  his  subjects, 
he  set  at  liberty  the  persons  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  his  unlawful  demands.  Hampden 
regained  his  freedom,  and  was  immedi- 
ately re-elected  burgess  for  Wendover. 

Early   in   1628   the   Parliament  met. 

Dniing  its  first  session,  the  Commons 

prevailed  on  the  King,  after  mady  delays 

and   much    equivocation, 

subsidies,  his  full  and 
solemn  assent  to  that  celebrated  instro- 
ment.  th«  second  great  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  England,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Petition  of  Bight.  By  agreeing  to 
this  act,  t;he  King  bound  himself  to  raise 
no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  imprison  no  man  except  by 
legal  pro-cess,  to  billet  no  more  soldiers 
on  the  people,  and  to  leave  the  cogniz- 
ance of  offences  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. 

In  the  summer,  this  memorable  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued.  It  met  again  in 
January,    1629.      Buckinjgham   was   no 

more.  That  weak,  violent, 
uc  gnam.  ^^^  dissolute  adventurer, 
who,  with  no  talents  or  acquirements  but 
those  of  a  mere  courtier,  had,  in  a  great 
crisis  of  foreign  and  domestic  politics, 
ventured  on  the  part  of  prime  minister, 
had  fallen,  during  the  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Both 
before  and  after  his  death  the  war  had 
been  feebly  and  unsuccessfully  conducted. 


The  King  had  continued,  in  dii'ect  viola- 
tion of  the  Petition  of  Right,  to  raise 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  The  troops  had 
again  been  billeted  on  the  people ;  and 
it  was  dear  to  the  Commons  that  the 
five  subsidies  which  they  had  given  as 
the  price  of  the  national  liberties  had 
been  given  in  vain. 

They  met  accordingly  in  no  complying 
humour.  They  took  into  their  most 
serious  consideration  the  measures  of  the 
government  concerning  tonnage  and 
poundage.  They  summoned  the  officers 
of  the  custom-house  to  their  bar.  They 
interrogated  the  barons  of  the  exchequer. 
They  committed  one  of  the  sheriffs  of 
London.  Sir  John  Eliot,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Opposition,  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Hampden,  proposed  a 
resolution  condemning  the 
unconstitutional  imposi-  Blr  John 
tion.  The  Speaker  said  "^2c2*°' 
that  the  King  had  com- 
manded him  to  put  no  such  question  to 
the  vote.  This  decision  produced  the 
most  violent  burst  of  feeling  ever  seen 
within  the  waUs  of  Parliament.  Hay  map 
remonstrated  vehemently  against  the 
disgraceful  language  which  had  been 
heard  from  the  chair.  Eliot  dashed  the 
paper  which  contained  his  resolution  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Valentine  and 
Hollis  held  the  Speaker  down  in  his  seat 
by  main  force,  and  read  the  motion 
amidst  the  loudest  shouts.  The  door  was 
locked.  The  key  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Black  Bod  knocked  for  admittance  in 
vain.  After  passing  several  strong  reso- 
lutions, the  House  adjourned.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  its  meeting  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  King,  and  several  of  its 
most  eminent  members,  among  whom 
were  Hollis  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  were 
committed  to  prison. 

Though  Hampden  had  as  yet  taken 
little  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  many  very  import- 
ant committees,  and  had  read  and 
written  much  concerning  the  law  of 
Parliament.  A  manuscript  volume  of 
Parliamentary  cases,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  contains  many  extracts  from 
his  notes. 

He  now  retired  to  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  a  rural  life.  During  the 
eleven  years  which  followed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  1628,  he  resided 
at  his  seat  in  one  of  the  most  beaatlfal 
parts  of  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
The  house,  which  has  since  his  time  been 
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greatly  altered,  and  which  is  now,  we 
believe,  almo$t  entirely  neglected,  was  an 
old  English  mansion,  built  in  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors.  It 
stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  over- 
looked a  narrow  valley.  The  extensive 
woods  which  snrronnd  it  were  pierced  by 
long  avenues.  One  of  those  avenues 
the  grandfather  of  the  great  statesman 
had  cut  for  the  approach  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  opening,  which  is  still  visible  for 
many  miles,  retains  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Gap.  In  this  delightful  retreat 
Hampden  passed  several 

great  activity  all  the 
duties  of  a  landed  gentleman  and  a 
magistrate,  and  amusing  himself  with 
books  and  with  field  sports. 

He  was  not  in  his  retirement  unmindful 
of  his  persecuted  friends.  In  particular, 
he  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with 
Sir  John  Eliot,  who  was  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Lord  Nugent  has  published 
several  of  the  Letters.  We  may  perhaps 
be  fanciful ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  every 
one  of  them  is  an  admirable  illustration 
of  some  part  of  the  character  of  Hampden 
which  Clarendon  has  drawn. 

Part  of  the  correspondence  relates  to 
the  two  sons  of  Sir  John  Eliot.    These 
^^  young  men  were  wild  and 

J^  KUot  «»n8teady ;  and  their  father, 
who  was  now  separated 
from  them,  was  naturally  anxious  about 
their  conduct.  He  at  length  resolved  to 
send  one  of  them  to  France,  and  the  other 
to  serve  a  campaign  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  letter  which  we  subjoin  shows 
that  Hampden,  though  rigorous  towards 
himself,  was  not  uncharitable  towards 
otherF,  and  that  his  Puritanism  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  sentiments 
and  the  tastes  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man. It  also  illustrates  admirably  what 
has  been  said  of  him  by  Clarendon :  "  He 
was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper  in 
debate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility  and 
submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought 
no  opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a 
desire  of  information  and  instruction. 
Yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interro- 
gating, and,  under  cover  of  doubts,  in- 
sinuating his  objections,  that  he  infused 
his  own  opinions  into  those  from  whom 
he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them." 
The  letter  runs  thus:  ''I  am  so  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  your  clear  insight 
into  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  ability 
to  fit  them  with  courses  suitable,  that, 
had  you  bestowed  sons  of  mine  as  you 
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have  done  your  own,  my  judgment  durst 
hardly  have  called  it  into  question,  es- 
pecially when,  in  laying 
the  design,  you  hare  pre- 
vented the  objections  to  be 
made  against  it.    For  if  Kr.  Richard  Eliot 
will,  in  the  intermissions  of  action,  add 
study  to  practice,  and  adorn  that  lively 
spirit  with  flowers  of  contemplation,  he 
will  raise  our  expectations  of  another  Sir 
Edward  Yere,  that  had  this  ciiaracter— 
all  summer  in  the  field,  all  winter  in  his 
study— in  whose   fall  fame  makes  this 
kingdom  a  great  loser ;  and,  having  taken 
this   resolution  from  counsel  with  the 
highest  wisdom,  as  I  doubt  not  you  have, 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  same  power 
will  crown  it  with  a  blessing  answerable 
to  our  wish.    The  way  you  take  with  my 
other  friend  shows  you  to  be  none  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter's  converts  ;  *  of  whose 
mind  neither  am  I  superstitiously.    But 
had  my  opinion  been  asked,  I  should,  as 
vulgar  conceits  use  me  to  do,  have  showed 
my  power  rather  to  raise  objections  than 
to  answer  them.     A  temper  f  between 
France  and  Oxford,  might  have  taken 
away  his  scruples,  with  more  advantage 
to  his  years.  .  .  .  For  although  he  be 
one  of  those  that,  if  his  age  were  looked 
for  in  no  other  book  but  that  of  the  mind, 
would  be  found  no  ward  if  you  should 
die  to-morrow,  yet  it  is  a  great  hazard, 
methinks,'  to  see  so  sweet  a  disposition 
guarded  with  no  more,  amongst  a  people 
whereof  many  make  it  their  religion  to 
be  superstitious  in   impiety,  and   their 
behaviour  to  be  affected  in  ill  manners. 
But  God,  who  only  knoweth  the  periods 
of  life  and  opportunities  to  come,  hath 
designed  him,  I  hope,  for  his  own  service 
betime,  and  stirred  up  your  providence  to 
husband  him  so  early  for  great  affairs. 
Then  shall  he  be  sure  to  find  Him  in 
France  that  Abraham  did  in  Shechem  and 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  under  whose  wing  alone 
is  perfect  safety." 

Sir  John  Eliot  employed  himself,  during 
his  imprisonment,  in  writing  a  treatise 
on  government,  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  friend.  Hampden's  criticisms  are 
strikingly  characteristic.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  all  that  *' flowing  courtesy" 
*  Lord  Nugent,  we  think,  ban  misandentood 
this  panage.  Hampden  aeema  to  allude  to 
Biabop  Hall's  Sixth  Satire,  in  which  the  otxstom 
of  sending  young  men  abroad  ia  cenaurod  and 
an  academic  life  recommended.  We  hare  a 
general  recollection  that  there  is  something  to 
the  same  effect  in  Ball's  proee  works ;  but  we 
have  no  time  to  search  them, 
f  A  middle  course— a  oompromias. 
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which  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Clarendon 

The  objections  are  insianated  with  so 

much  delicacy  that  they 

»!^^  conld  scarcely  gaU  the 
most  irritable  author.  We 
see,  tooyhowhig^ly  Hampden  rained  in  the 
writings  of  others  that  conciseness  which 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  ))is  own  eloquence.  Sir  John  Eliot's 
style  was,  it  seems,  too  diffuse,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  skill  with 
which  this  is  suggested.  **  The  piece," 
says  Hampden,  *'i8  as  complete  an  image 
of  the  pattern  as  can  be  drawn  by  lines, 
a  lively  character  of  a  large  mind,  the 
subject,  method,  and  expression,  excellent 
and  homogeneal,and,  to  say  truth,  sweet- 
heart, somewhat  exceeding  my  commen- 
dations. My  words  cannot  render  them 
to  the  life.  Yet,  to  show  my  ingenuity 
rather  than  wit,  would  not  a  leas  model 
hare  giren  a  full  representation  of  that 
subject,  not  by  diminution  but  by  con- 
traction of  parts  ?  I  desire  to  learn.  I 
dare  not  say.  The  rariations  upon  each 
particular  seem  many;  all,  I  confesSp 
excellent.  The  fountain  was  full,  the 
channel  narrow  ;  that  may  be  the  cause ; 
or  that  the  author  resembled  Virgil,  who 
made  more  rerses  by  many  than  he  in- 
tended to  write.  To  extract  a  just 
number,  had  I  seen  all  his,  I  conld  easily 
hare  bid  him  make  fewer ;  but  if  he  had 
bade  me  tell  him  which  he  should  hare 
spared,  I  had  been  posed." 

This  ia  eridentiy  the  writing  not  only 
of  a  man  of  good  sense  and  natural  good 
taste,  but  of  a  man  of  literary  habits. 
Of  the  studies  of  Hampden  little  is  known. 
But,  as  it  was  at  one  time  in  contempla- 
tion to  give  him  the  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  acquirements  were  con- 
siderable. Darila,  it  is 
^toS  «id,  was  one  of  hU 
faronrite  writers.  The 
moderation  of  Darila's  opinions  and  the 
perspicuity  and  manliness  of  his  style 
could  not  but  recommend  him  to  so 
judicious  a  reader.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  parallel  between  France  and 
England,  the  Huguenots  and  the  Puritans, 
had  struck  the  mind  of  Hampden,  and  that 
he  already  found  within  himself  powers 
not  unequal  to  the  lofty  part  of  ColignL 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  pursuits, 
a  heary  domestic  calamity  fell  on  him. 
Death  of  wift.  His  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  nine  children,  died  in 
the  summer  of  1684.  She  lies  in  the 
pariah  church  of  Hampden,  close  to  the 


manor-hou3e.  The  tender  and  energetic 
language  of  her  epitaph  still  attests  the 
bitterness  of  her  husband's  sorrow,  and 
the  consolation  which  he  found  in  a  hope 
full  of  immortality. 

In  the  meantime,  the  aspect  of  public 
affau-s  grew  darker  and  darker.  The 
health  of  Eliot  had  sunk 
under  an  unlawful  im-  jS^/i^ 
prisonment  of  sereral 
years.  The  brare  sufferer  refused  to  pur- 
chase liberty,  though  liberty  would  to 
him  hare  been  life,  by  recognizing  the 
authority  which  had  confined  him.  In 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  his 
physicians,  the  sererity  of  restraint  was 
somewhat  relaxed.  But  it  was  in  rain. 
He  languished  and  expired  a  martyr  to 
that  good  canse  for  which  his  friend 
Hampden  was  destined  to  meet  a  more 
brilliant,  but  not  a  more  honourable 
death. 

All  the  promises  of  the  King  were 

riolated  without  scruple  or  shame.    The 

Petition  of  Bight,  to  which 

he  had,  in  consideration  of    ^®5^» 

»  promises 

moneys  duly  numbered,       riolated. 

giren  a  solemn  assent, 
was  set  at  nonght.  Taxes  were  raised  by 
the  royal  authority.  Patents  of  mono^ 
poly  were  granted.  The  old  usages  of 
feudal  times  were  made  pretexts  for 
harrassing  the  people  with  exactions  un- 
known during  many  years.  The  Puritans 
were  persecuted  with  cruelty  worthy  of 
the  Holy  Office.  They  were  forced  to  fly 
from  the  country.  They  were  imprisoned. 
They  were  whipped.  Their  ears  were  cut 
off.  Their  noses  were  slit.  Their  cheeks 
were  branded  with  red-hot  iron.  But  the 
cruelty  of  the  oppressor  could  not  tire  out 
the  fortitude  of  the  rictims.  The  muti> 
lated  defenders  of  liberty  again  defied  the 
rengeanoe  of  the  Star  Chamber,  came 
back  with  undiminished  resolution  to  the 
place  of  their  glorious  infamy,  and  man- 
fully presented  the  stumps  of  their  ears 
to  be  grubbed  out  by  the  hangman's 
knife.  The  hardy  sect  grew  up  and 
flourished  in  spite  of  ererything  that 
seemed  likely  to  stunt  it,  struck  its  roots 
deep  into  a  barren  soil,  and  spread  Its 
branches  wide  to  an  inclement  sky.  The 
multitude  thronged  round  Prynne  in  the 
pUlory  with  more  respect  than  they  paid 
to  Mainwaring  in  the  pulpit,  and  treasurel 
up  the  rags  which  the  blood  of  Burton 
had  soaked,  with  a  renetation  such  as 
rochets  and  surplices  had  ceased  to 
iospire. 
For  the  mlsgoremment  of  this  disas- 
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troQs  period  Charles  himself  is  principallj 
responsible.     After  the  death  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  seems  to  hate 

minister.  He  had,  how- 
ever, two  connsellors  who  seconded  him, 
or  went  beyond  him,  in  tolerance  and 
lawless  violence  ;  the  one  a  superstitions 
driveller,  as  honest  as  a  vile  temper  would 
suffer  him  to  be,  the  other  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  capacity,  but  lioentions,  faith- 
less, corrupt,  and  crnel. 

Never  were  faces  more  strikingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  belonged,  than  those  of  Laud  and 
Straff  Old,  as  they  still  remained  portrayed 
by  the  most  skilful  hand  of  that  age. 
The  mean  forehead,  the  pinched  features, 
the  peering  eyes  of  the  prelate,  suit  ad- 
mirably with  his  disposition.  They  mark 
him  out  as  a  lower  kind  of  Saint  Dominic, 
differing  from  the  fierce  and  gloomy 
enthusiast  who  founded  the  Inquisition, 
as  we  might  imagine  the  familiar  imp  of 
a  spiteful  witch  to  differ  from  an  arch- 
angel of  darkness.  When  we  read  his 
judgments,  when  we  read  the  report 
which  he  drew  up,  setting  forth  that  he 
had  sent  some  separatists  to  prison,  and 
imploring  the  royal  aid  against  ottierB, 
we  feel  a  movement  of  indignation.  We 
turn  to  his  Diary,  and  we  are  at  onoe  as 
cool  as  contempt  can  make  ns.  There  we 
learn  how  his  picture  fell  down,  and  how 
fearful  he  was  lest  the  fall  should  be  an 
omen  ;  how  he  dreamed  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  came  to  bed  to  him,  that 
King  James  walked  past  him,  that  he 
saw  Thomas  Flaxney  in  green  garments, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  with  his 
shoulders  wrapped  in  linen.  In  the  early 
part  of  1627,  the  sleep  of  this  great  orna- 
ment of  the  chnrch  seems  to  have  been 
mach  disturbed.  On  the  fifth  of  Jann- 
ary,  he  saw  a  merry  old  man  with  a 
wrinkled  oountenanoe»  named  Grove, 
lying  on  the  ground.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
memorable  month,  he  saw  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  jump  on  a  horse  and  ride  away. 
A  day  or  two  after  this  he  dreamed  that 
he  gave  the  King  drink  in- a  silver  cup, 
and  that  the  King  refused  it,  and 
called  for  glass.  Then  he  dreamed  that 
he  had  turned  Papist;  of  all  his  dreams 
the  only  one,  we  suspect,  which  came 
through  the  gate  of  horn.  But  of  these 
visions  our  favourite  is  that  which,  as  he 
has  recorded,  he  enjoyed  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  the  ninth  of  February,  1627.  "  I 
dreamed/'   says  he,   "  that  I  had   the 
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scurvy  j  and  that  forthwith  all  my  teeth 
became  loose.  There  was  one  in  especial 
in  my  lower  jaw,  which  I  could  Fcarcely 
keep  in  with  my  finger  till  I  had  called 
for  help."  Here  was  a  man  to  have  the 
superintendence  of  the  opinions  of  a  great 
nation ! 

But  Wentworth, — ^who  ever  names  him 
without  tliinking  of  those  harsh  dark 
features,  ennobled  by  their  expression 
into  more  than  the  majesty  of  an  antique 
Jupiter;  of  that  brow,  that  eye,  that 
cheek,  that  lip,  wherein,  as  in  a  chronicle, 
are  written  the  events  of  many  stormy 
and  disastrous  years,  high  enterprise  ac- 
complished, frightful  dangers  braved, 
power  unsparingly  exercised,  suffering 
unshrinkingly  borne ;  of  that  fixed  look, 
so  full  of  severity,  of  mournful  anxiety, 
of  deep  thought,  of  dauntless  resolution, 
which  seems  at  once  to  forebode  and  to 
defy  a  terrible  fate,  as  it  lowers  on  us 
from  the  living  canvas  of  ^.^j  gtrafford. 
Vandyke!  Even  at  this 
day  the  haughty  earl  overawes  posterity 
as  he  overawed  his  contemporaries,  and 
excites  the  same  interest  when  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal  of  history  which  he 
excited  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  sometimes  feel 
towards  his  memory  a  certain  relenting 
similar  to  that  relenting  which  his 
defence,  as  Sir  John  Denham  tells  ns, 
produced  in  Westminster  HalL 

This  great,  brave,  bad  man  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time  with 
Hampden,  and  took  the  same  side  with 
Hampden.  Both  were 
among  the  richest  and  ^^tw^* 
moftt  powerful  commoners 
in  the  kingdom.  Both  were  equally  dis* 
tinguished  by  force  of  character,  and  by 
personal  courage.  Hampden  had  more 
judgment  and  sagacity  than  Wentworth. 
But  no  orator  of  that  time  equalled 
Wentworth  in  force  and  brilliancy  of 
expression.  In  1626  both  these  eminent 
men  were  committed  to  prison  by  the 
King  5  Wentworth,  who  was  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition;  on  account  of 
his  parliamentEUT'  conduct,  Hampden, 
who  had  not  as  yet  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  debate,  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes 
illegally  imposed. 

Here  their  paths  separated.  After  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  the  King  at- 
tempted to  seduce  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  from  their  party; 
and  Wentworth  was  among  those  who 
yielded  to  the  seduction.  He  abandoned 
his  associates,  and  hated  them  ever  after 
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-with  the  deadly  hatred  of  a  renegade. 
High  titles  and  great  employments  were 

A  renegade.    ^^^^  "P^°  ^*°*-     ^® 
became  Earl  of  Strafford, 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  North,  and  he  em- 
ployed all  his  power  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  tiiose  liberties  of  which  he  had 
been  the  most  distinguished  champion. 
His  counsels  respecting  public  affairs 
were  fierce  and  arbitrary.  His  correspon* 
dence  with  Laud  abundantly  proves  that 
goyemment  without  parliaments,  govern- 
ment by  the  sword,  was  his  favourite 
scheme.  He  was  angry  even  that  the 
course  of  justice  between  man  and  man 
should  be  unrestrained  by  the  royal  pre* 
rogatire.  He  grudged  to  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  even 
that  measure  of  liberty  which  the  most 
absolute  of  the  Bourbons  allowed  to  the 
Parliaments  of  France.  In  Ireland, 
where  he  stood  in  the  place  of  the  King, 
his  practice  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  theory.  He  set  up  the  authority  of 
the  executive  government  over  that  of 
the  courts  of  law.  He  permitted  no 
person  to  leave  the  island  without  his 
licence.  He  established  vast  monopolies 
for  his  own  private  benefit.  He  imposed 
taxes  arbitrarily.  He  levied  them  by 
military  force.  Borne  of  his  acts  are  de- 
scribed even  by  the  partial  Clarendon  as 
powerful  acts,  acts  which  marked  a 
nature  excessively  imperious,  acts  which 
caused  dislike  and  terror  in  sober  and 
dispassionate  persons,  high  acts  of 
oppression.  Upon  a  mosk  frivolous 
charge,  he  obtained  a  capital  sentence 
from  a  court-martial  against  a  man  of 
high  rank  who  had  given  him  offence. 
He  debauched  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  then 
commanded  that  nobleman  to  settle  his 
estate  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  lady. 
The  Chancellor  refused.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  turned  bim  out  of  office,  and 
threw  him  iuto  prison.  When  the 
violent  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  are 
blamed,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  from  what 
a  tyranny  they  rescued  the  nation. 

Among  the  humbler  tools  of  Charles 
were  Chief-Justice  Finch,  and  Noy  the 
Attorney-General.  Noy  had,  like  Went- 
worth,  supported  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
Parliament,  and  had,  like  Wentworth, 
abandoned  that  cause  for  the  sake  of 
office.  He  devised,  in  conjunction  with 
Finch,  a  scheme  of  exaction  which  made 
the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the 
throne  complete.    A  writ  was  isAued  by 


the  King,  commanding  the  city  of 
London  to  equip  and  man  ships  of  war 
for  his  service.  Similar  writs  were  sent 
to  the  towns  along  the  coast.  These 
measures,  though  they  were  direct 
violations  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  had  at 
least  some  show  of  precedent  in  their 
favour.  But,  after  a  time,  the  govern* 
ment  took  a  step  for  which  no  precedent 
could  be  pleaded,  and  sent  writs  of  ship* 
money  to  the  inland  gu^.,^ 
counties.  This  was  a 
stretch  of  power  on  which  Elizabeth 
herself  had  not  ventured,  even  at  a 
time  when  all  laws  might  with  propriety 
have  been  made  to  bend  to  that  highest 
law,  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  inland 
counties  had  not  been  required  to  furnish 
ships,  or  money  in  the  room  of  ships,  even 
when  the  Armada  was  approaching  our 
shores.  It  seemed  intolerable  that  a 
prince  who,  by  assenting  to  the  Petition 
of  Bight,  had  relinquished  the  power  of 
levying  ship-money  even  in  the  out-ports, 
should  be  the  first  to  levy  it  on  parts  of 
the  kingdom  where  it  had  been  unknown 
under  the  most  absolute  of  his  predeces-  ' 
sors. 

Clarendon  distinctly  admits  that  this 
tax  was  intended,  not  only  for  the  support 
of  the  navy,  "but  for  a  spring  and 
magazine  that  should  have  no  bottom, 
and  for  an  everlasting  supply  of  all 
occasions."  The  nation  well  understood 
this ;  and  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other  the  public  mind  was  strongly  ex- 
cited. 

Buckln^iamshlre  was  assessed  at  a 
ship  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
or  a  sum  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  share  of  the  tax  which  fell 
to  Hampden  was  very  small ;  so  small, 
indeed,  that  the  sheriff  was  blamed  for 
setting  so  wealthy  a  man  at  so  low  a  rate. 
But,  though  the  sum  demanded  was  a 
trifle,  the  principle  involved  was  fear- 
fully important.  Hamp- 
den, after  consulting  the  ^"^P**? 
*  ,       ^  *^,^        reftises  the 

most    eminent    constitu-  tax. 

tional  lawyers  of  the  time, 
refused  to  pay  the  few  shillings  at  which 
he  was  assessed,  and  determined  to  incur 
all  the  certain  expense,  and  the  probable 
danger,  of  bringing  to  a  solemn  hearing 
this  great  controversy  between  the  people 
and  the  Crown.  <<Till  this  time,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  he  was  rattier  of  reputation 
in  his  own  country  than  of  pnblic  dis- 
course or  fame  in  the  kingdom ;  but  then 
he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongnes, 
every  man  inquiring  who  and  what  he 
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was  that  durst,  at  his  own  charge,  support 
the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1636» 
this  great  canse  came  on  in  the  £z- 
diequer  Chamber,  before  all  the  judges 
of  England.  The  leading  counsel  against 
the  writ  was  the  celebrated  OllTer  St. 
John,  a  man  whose  tem- 

^^ota.  P®*^  "^^^  melancholy, 
whose  manners  were  re- 
served, and  who  was  as  yet  little  known 
in  Westminster  Hall,  but  whose  great 
talents  had  not  escaped  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Hampden.  The  Attomey-Oeneral 
and  Solicitor-Gkneral  appeared  for  the 
Crown. 

The  argnments  of  the  counsel  occupied 
many  days ;  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
took  a  considerable  time  for  deliberation. 
The  opinion  of  the  bench  was  divided* 
So  clearly  was  the  law  in  favour  of 
Hampden  that,  though  the  judges  held 
their  sitaationa  only  during  the  royal 
pleasure,    the     majority 

least  possible.  Four  of 
the  twelve  pronounced  in  his  favour  de« 
cidedly;  a  fifth  took  a  middle  course; 
the  remaining  seven  gave  their  voices  for 
the  writ. 

The  only  effect  of  this  decision  was  to 
make  the  public  indignation  stronger  and 
deeper.  "The  judgment,**  says  Claren- 
don, '^proved  of  more  advantage  and 
credit  to  the  gentleman  condemned  than  to 
the  King's  service."  The  courage  which 
Hampden  had  shown  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  same  historian  tells  us,  "  raised  his 
reputation  to  a  great  height  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom."  Even  courtiers 
and  crown-lawyers  spoke  respectfully  of 
him.  **His  carriage,"  says  Clarendon, 
« throughout  that  agitation,  was  with  that 
rare  temper  and  modesty,  that  they  who 
watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some 
advantage  against  his  person,  to  make 
him  less  resolute  in  bis  cause,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  him  a  just  testimony."    But 

his    demeanour,    though 
toSSSi!    it  topre«ed  Loid  F.lk. 

land  with  the  deepest 
respect,  though  it  drew  forth  the  praises 
of  Solicitor-Greneral  Herbert,  only  kindled 
into  a  fiercer  flame  the  ever-burning 
hatred  of  Strafford.  That  minister,  in 
his  letters  to  Laud,  murmured  against 
the  lenity  with  which  Hampden  was 
treated.  "In  good  faith,"  he  wrote, 
"were  such  men  rightly  served,  they 
should  be  whipped  into  their  right  wit?.'* 


Again  he  says, "  I  still  wish  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  well 
whipped  into  their  right  senses.  And  if 
the  rod  be  so  used  that  it  smart  not,  I  am 
the  more  sorry." 

The  person  of  Hampden  was  now 
scarcely  safe.  His  prudence  and  modera- 
tion had  hitherto  disappointed  those  who 
would  gladly  have  had  a  pretence  for 
sending  him  to  the  prison  of  Eliot.  But 
he  knew  that  the  eye  of  a  tyrant  was  on 
him.  In  the  year  1687  misgovemment 
had  reached  its  height.  Eight  years  had 
passed  without  a  Parliament.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of 

the  Crown  the  '^'^ol®  ti^^^jjJSSauir 
property  of  the  English  ohai^w^**' 
people.  About  the  time 
at  which  that  decision  was  pronounced, 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton  were  muti- 
lated by  the  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  sent  to  rot  in  remote  dungeons.  The 
estate  and  the  person  of  every  man  who 
had  opposed  the  Court  were  at  its  mercy. 

Hampden  determined  to  leave  England. 
Beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  few  of  the 
persecuted  Puritans  had  formed,  in  the 
wilderness  of  Connecticut,  a  settlement 
which  has  since  become  a  prosperous 
commonwealth,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
lapse  of  time  and  of  the  change  of 
government,  still  retains  something  of 
the  character  given  to  it  by  its  first 
founders.  Lord  Saye  and  Lord  Brooke 
were  the  original  projectors  of  this 
scheme  of  emigration. 
Hampden  had  been  early  JSJSJjJ?" 
consulted  respecting  it. 
He  was  now,  it  appears,  desirous  to 
withdraw  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
oppressors  who,  as  he  probably  suspected, 
and  as  we  know,  were  bent  on  punishing 
his  manful  resistance  to  their  tyranny. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  kinsman, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  over  whom  he  possessed 
great  influence,  and  in  whom  he  alone 
had  discovered,  under  an  exterior  appear- 
ance of  coarseness  and  extravagance, 
those  great  and  commanding  talents 
which  were  afterwards  the  admiration 
and  the  dread  of  Europe. 

The  cousins  took  their  passage  in  a 
vessel  which  lay  in  the  Thames,   and 
which  was  bound  for  North   America. 
They   were   actually   on 
board,  when  an  order  of  ^J^^^l^. 
council  appeared,  by  which 
the  ship  was  prohibited  from  sailing. 
Seven  other  ships,  filled  with  emigrants, 
were  stopped  at  the  same  time. 
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Hampden  and  Cromwell  remained  ;  and 
'With  them  remained  the  Eril  GenioB  of 
the  Honse  of  Stnart.  The  tide  of  public 
afEaira  was  even  now  on  the  torn.  The 
King  had  resolved  to  change  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  Scotland,  and  to 
introduce  into  the  public  worship  of  that 
kingdom  ceremonies  which  the  great 
body  of  the  Scots  regarded  as  popish. 
This  absurd  attempt  produced,  first  dis- 
contents, then  riots,  and  at  length  open 
rebellion.  A  provisional  government  was 
established  at  Edinburgh,  and  its 
authority  was  obeyed  throughout  the 
kingdom.    This   government  raised  an 

The  Oovenant.  ^^^'  appointed  a  general, 

and  summoned  an  Assem- 
bly of  the  Kirk.  The  famous  instrument 
called  the  Covenant  was  put  forth  at  this 
time,  and  was  eagerly  subscribed  by  the 
people. 

The  beginnings  of  this  formidable  in- 
surrection were  strangely  neglected  by 
the  King  and  his  advisers.  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1638  the  danger 

became      pressing.      An 
•^J^jJ™y      army    was    raised;    and 

early  in  the  following 
spring  Charles  marched  northward  at  the 
head  of  a  force  sufficient,  as  it  seemed,  to 
reduce  the  Covenanters  to  submission. 

But  Charles  acted  at  this  conjuncture 
as  he  acted  at  every  important  conjunc- 
ture throughout  his  life.  After  oppressing, 
threatening,  and  blustering,  he  hesitated 
and  fa.iled.  He  was  bold  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  timid  in  the  wrong  place.  He 
would  have  shown  his  wisdom  by  being 
afraid  before  the  liturgy  was  read  in  St. 
Giles's  Church.  He  put  ofE  his  fear  till 
he  ha<3  reached  the  Scottish  border  with 
his  tro  ops.  Then,  after  a  feeble  campaign, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents, 
and  withdrew  his  army.  But  the  terms 
of  the  pacification  were  not  observed. 
Each  party  charged  the  other  with  foul 
play.  The  Soots  refused  to  disarm.  The 
King  found  great  difficulty  in  re-assem- 
bling his  forces.  His  late  expedition  had 
drained  his  treasury.  The  revenues  of 
the  next  year  had  been  anticipated.  At 
another  time,  he  might  have  attempted 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  illegal  ex- 
pedients ;  but  such  a  course  would  clearly 

have  been  dangerous  when 
**^^Jg3f**     part  of  the  island  was  in 

rebellion.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  call  a  Parliament.  After  eleven 
years  of  suffering,  the  voice  of  the  nation 
was  to  be  heard  once  more. 

In  April,  1640,  the  Parliament  met ; 


and  the  King  had  another  chance  of  con- 
ciliating his  people.  The  new  House  of 
Commons  was,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  least  refractory  House  of  Commons 
that  had  been  known  for  many  years. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand how,  after  so  long  a  period  of  mis- 
government,  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  shoidd  have  shown  so  moderate 
and  so  loyal  a  disposition.  Clarendon 
speaks  with  admiration  of  their  dutiful 
temper.  "  The  House 
generaUy,"  says  he,  "  was  ^^^ 
exceedingly  disposed  to 
please  the  King,  and  to  do  him  service." 
*'It  could  never  be  hoped,"  he  observes 
elsewhere,  "that  more  sober  or  dispas- 
sionate men  would  ever  meet  together  in 
that  place,  or  fewer  who  brought  ill 
purposes  with  them." 

In  this  Parliament  Hampden  took  his 
seat  as  member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and 
thenceforwaid,  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
gave  himself  up,  with  scarcely  any  in- 
termission, to  public  affairs.    He  took 
lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  near  the 
house  occupied  by  Pym,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
He  was  now  decidedly  the  most  popular 
man   in  England.      The. 
Opposition  looked  to  him    oSSSsSflon.' 
as  their  leader,  and  the 
servants  of  the  King  treated  him  with 
marked  respect. 

Charles  requested  the  Parliament  to 
vote  an  immediate  supply,  and  pledged 
his  word  that,  if  they  would  gratify  him 
in  this  request,  he  would  afterwards  give 
them  time  to  represent  their  grievances 
to  him.  The  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  suffered  were  so  serious,  and  the 
royal  word  had  been  so  shamefully 
violated,  that  the  Commons  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  comply  with  this  requests 
During  the  first  week  of  the  session,  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  against  Hamp- 
den were  laid  on  the  table  by  Oliver  St. 
John,  and  a  committee  reported  that  the 
case  was  matter  of  griev- 
ance. Th9  King  sent  a  "^^f^ 
message  to  the  Commons, 
offering,  if  they  would  vote  him  twelve 
subsidies,  to  give  up  the  prerogative  of 
ship-money.  Many  years  before,  he  had 
received  five  subsidies  in  consideration 
of  his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Bight. 
By  assenting  to  that  petition,  he  had 
given  up  the  right  of  levying  ship-money, 
if  he  ever  possessed  it.  How  he  had 
observed  the  promises  made  to  his  third 
Parliament,  all  England  knew;  and  It 
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was  not  strange  that  the  Commons  should 
be  somewhat  imwilllDg  to  bay  from  him, 
orer  and  over  again,  their  own  ancient 
and  undoubted  inheritance. 

His  message,  however,  was  not   nn- 

&yoarably  receired.    The  Commons  were 

ready  to  give  a  krge  sup- 

^^^^  ply?  »>"*  *"»y  ^«"  "°* 

disposed  to  g^ve  it  in  ex* 
change  for  a  prerogative  of  which  they 
altogether  denied  the  existence.  If  they 
acceded  to  the  proposal  of  the  King,  they 
recognized  the  legality  of  the  writs  of 
Bhip-money. 

Hampden,  who  was  a  greater  master 
of  parliamentary  tactics  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  saw  that  this  was  the  pre- 
railing  feeling,  and  availed  himself  of 
it  with  great  dexterity.  He  moved  that 
the  question  should  be  put,  "Whether 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  proposi" 
tion  made  by  the  King,  as  contained  in 
the  message."  Hyde  interfered,  and  pro. 
posed  that  the  question  should  be  divided; 
that  the  sense  of  the  House  should  be 
taken  merely  on  the  point  whether  there 
should  be  a  supply  or  no  supply;  and 
that  the  manner  and  the  amount  should 
be  left  for  subsequent  consideration. 

The  majority  of  the  House  was  for 
granting  a  supply,  but  against  granting 
it  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  King. 
If  the  House  had  divided  on  Hampden's 
question,  the  Court  would  have  sustained 
a  defeat ;  if  on  Hyde's,  the  Court  would 
have  gained  an  apparent  victory.  Some 
members  called  for  Hyde's  motion,  others 
for  Hampden's.  In  the  midst  of  the 
uproar,  the  secretary  of  state,  Sir  Harry 
Yane,  rose  and  stated  that  the  supply 
would  not  be  accepted  unless  it  were 
voted  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
message.    Yane  was  sup- 

Solicitor-General.  Hyde's 
motion  was  therefore  no  further  pressed, 
and  the  debate  on  the  general  question 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  next  day  the  King  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  dissolved  the 

Parliament  with  an  augry 

^SSSvISl*  ^P®^^  ^^  conduct  on 
this  occasion  has  never 
been  defended  by  any  of  bis  apologists. 
Clarendon  condemns  it  severely.  *'No 
man,"  says  he,  "could  Imagine  what 
offence  the  Commons  had  given."  The 
offence  which  they  had  given  is  plain. 
They  had,  indeed,  behaved  most  temper- 
ately and  most  respectfully.  But  they 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  redress  wrongs 


and  to  vindicate  the  laws :  and  this  was 
enough  to  make  them  hateful  to  a  king 
whom  no  law  could  bind,  and  whose 
whole  government  was  one  system  of 
wrong. 

The  nation  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  dissolution  with  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion. The  only  persons  to  whom  this 
event  gave  pleasure  were  those  few 
discerning  men  who  thought  that  the 
maladies  of  the  state  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  gentle  remedies. 
OUver  St  John's  joy  was  gJ^JoSi. 
too  great  for  concealment. 
It  lighted  up  his  dark  and  melancholy 
features,  and  made  him,  for  the  first  time, 
indiscreetly  communicative.  He  told 
Hyde  that  things  must  be  worse  before 
they  could  be  better,  and  that  the  dis- 
solved Parliament  would  never  have  done 
all  that  was  necessary.  St.  John,  we 
think,  was  in  the  right.  No  good  could 
then  have  been  done  by  any  Parliament 
which  did  not  adopt  as  its  principle  that 
no  confidence  could  safely  be  placed  in 
the  King,  and  that,  while  he  enjoyed 
more  than  the  shadow  of  power,  the 
nation  would  never  enjoy  more  than  the 
shadow  of  liberty. 

•  As  soon  as  Charles  had  dismissed  the 
Parliament,  he  threw  several  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  into  prison. 
Ship-money  was  exacted 
more  rigorously  than  j^mone"?. 
ever ;  and  the  Kayor  and 
Sheriffs  of  London  were  prosecuted  before 
the  Star  Chamber  for  slackness  in  levy- 
ing it.  Wentworth,  it  is  said,  observed, 
with  characteristic  insolence  and  cmelty, 
that  things  would  never  go  right  till  the 
Aldermen  were  hanged.  Large  sums 
were  raised  by  force  on  those  counties 
in  which  the  troops  were  quartered. 
All  the  wretched  shifts  of  a  beggared 
exchequer  were  tried.  Forced  loans  were 
raised.  Great  quantities  of  goods  were 
bought  on  long  credit  and  sold  for  ready 
money.  A  scheme  for  debasing  the 
currency  was  under  consideration.  At 
length,  in  August,  the  King  again  marched 
northward. 

The  Scots  advanced  into  England  to 
meet  him.  It  is  by  nb  means  improbable 
that  this  bold  step  was  taken  by  the 
advice  of  Hampden,  and  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted ;  and  this  has  been  made 
matter  of  grave  accusation  against  the 
English  Opposition.  To  call  in  the  aid 
of  foreigners  in  a  domestic  quarrel,  it 
is  said,  is  the  worst  of  treasons,  and  that 
the    Puritan    leaders,   by    taking    this 
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course,  showed  that  they  were  regardless 
of  the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
nation,  and  anxious  only  for  the  success 
of  their  own  faction.  "We  are  utterly 
unable  to  see  any  distinction  between 
the  case  of  the  Scotch  invasion  in  1640, 
and  the  case  of  the  Batch  invasion  in 
1688;  or  rather,  we  see  distinctions 
which  are  to  the  advantage  of  Hampden 
and  hia  friends.  We  believe  Charles 
to  have  been  beyond  all  comparison  a 
worse  and  more  dangerous  King  than  his 
son.  The  Dutch  were  strangers  to  us, 
the  Scots  a  kindred  people,  speaking  the 
same  language,  subjects  of  the  same 
crown,  not  aliens  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
If,  indeed,  it  had  been  possible  that  a 
Scotch  army  or  a  Datch  army  could  have 
enslaved  England,  those  who  persuaded 
Lesley  to  cross  the  Tweed,  and  those  who 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  would  have  been  traitors  to  their 
country.  Bat  such  a  result  was  out  of 
the   question.     All    that 

S<^^^»a*    cither  a  Scotch  or  a  Dutch 

Invaslona.  invasion  could  do  was  to 
give  the  public  feeling  of 
England  an  opportunity  to  show  itself. 
Both  expeditions  would  have  ended  in 
complete  and  ludicrouB  discomfiture,  had 
Charles  and  James  been  supported  by 
their  soldiers  and  their  people.  In  neither 
case,  therefore,  was  the  independence'  of 
England  endangered;  in  both  cases  her 
liberties  were  preserved. 

The  second  campaign  of  Charles  against 

the  Scots  was  short  and  ignominious. 

His  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 

enemy,  ran   away  as   English   soldiers 

haTe  never  run  either  before  or  since.   It 

can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their  flight 

was  the    effect,   not    of 

S*!^'^?.   cowardice,  but  of  disaffec- 

tion.    The  four  northern 

counties  of  England  were  occupied  by 

the  Scotch  army.    The  King  retired  to 

York. 

The  game  of  tyranny  was  now  up. 
Charles  had  risked  and  lost  his  last  stake. 
It  is  not  easy  to  retrace  the  mortifications 
and  humiliations  which  the  tyrant  now 
bad  to  endure,  without  a  feeling  of 
vindictive  pleasure.  His  army  was 
mutinous ;  his  treasury  was  empty ;  his 
people  clamoured  for  a  Parliament; 
addresses  and  petitions  against  the 
government  were  presented.  Strafford 
was  for  shooting  those  who  presented 
them  by  martial  law ;  but  the  King  could 
not  trust  the  soldiers.  A  gi-eat  council 
of  Peers  was  called  at  York ;  but  the 


King  could  not  trust  even  the   Peer?. 

He  struggled,  ho  evaded,  he  hesitated, 

he  tried  every  shift,  rather  than  again 

face   the   representatives 

of  hU  injured  people.    At    Jj^SS^ 

length  no  shift  was  left. 

He  made  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  and 

summoned  a  Parliament. 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  had, 
after  the  late  dissolution,  remained  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
scheme  of  opposition  to  the  Court  They 
now  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
Hampden,  in  particular,  rode  from  county 
to  county,  exhorting  the  electors  to  give 
their  votes  to  men  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence. The  great  majority  of  the 
returns  was  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition. 
Hampden  was  himself  chosen  member 
both  for  Wendover  and  Backinghamshire. 
He  made  his  election  to  serve  for  the 
county. 

On  the  drd  of  November,  1640,  a  day  to 
be  long  remembered,  met  that  great 
Parliament,  destined  to  every  extreme  of 
fortune,  to  empire  and  to  servitude,  to 
glory  and  to  contempt ;  at  one  time  the 
sovereign  of  its  sovereign,  at  another 
time  the  servant  of  its  servants,  and  the 
tool  of  its  tools.  From  the  first  day  of 
its  meeting  the  attendance  was  great; 
and  the  aspect  of  the  members  was  that 
of  men  not  disposed  to  do  the  work 
negligently.  The  dissolution  of  the  late 
Parliament  had  convinced  most  of  them 
that  half  measures  would  no  longer 
suffice.  Clarendon  tells 
us,  that  "the  same  men£3?«^^^i' 
who,  six  months  before, 
were  observed  to  be  of  very  moderate 
tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies 
might  be  applied,  talked  now  in  another 
dialect  both  of  kings  and  persons ;  and 
said  that  they  must  now  be  of  another 
temper  than  they  were  the  last  Parlia- 
ment." The  debt  of  vengeance  was 
swollen  by  all  the  usury  which  had  been 
accumulating  during  many  years;  and 
payment  was  made  to  the  full. 

This  memorable  crisis  called  forth 
parliamentary  abilities  such  as  England 
had  never  before  seen.  Among  the  most 
dbtinguished  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ^^JlS'SS? 
were  Falkland,  Hyde, 
Digby,  young  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  St. 
John,  Denzil  HoUis,  Nathaniel  Flennes. 
But  two  men  exercised  a  paramount  in- 
fluence over  the  legislature  and  the 
country,  Pym  and  Hampden;  and,  by 
the    universal   consent   of   friends    and 
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enemies,   the   first    place   belonged   to 
Hampden. 

On  occasioLS  which  reqaired  set 
speeches  Pym  generally  took  the  lead. 
Hampden  yery  seldom  rose  till  late  in  a 
debate.  His  speaking  was  of  that  kind 
which  has,  in  every  age,  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  English  Parlia- 
ments, ready,  weighty,  perspicnons,  con- 
densed.  His  perception  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Hoose  was  exquisite,  his  temper 
tmalterably  placid,  his  manner  eminently 
courteous  and  gentlemanlike.  "Even 
with  those,"  says  Clarendon,  **  who  were 
able  to  preserre  themselves  from  his 
infusions,  and  who  discerned  those 
opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with  which 
they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the 
character  of  an  ingenious  and  conscien- 
tious person."  His  talents  for  business 
were  as  remarkable  as  his  talents  for 
debate.  "  He  was,"  says  Clarendon, ' '  of 
an  industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired 
out  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious, 
and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  most  subtle  and  sharp."  Yet  it  was 
rather  to  his  moral  than  to  his  intellectual 
qualities  that  he  was  indebted  for  the 
vast  influence  which  he  possessed. 
^'When   this    Parliament    began," — ^we 

again  quote  Clarendon, — 
^^"5J2S1^     "the  eyes  of  all  men  were 

fixed  upon  him,  as  their 
pairitB  paUfy  and  the  pilot  that  must 
steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempests  and 
rocks  which  threatened  it  And  I  am 
persuaded  his  power  and  interest  at  that 
time  were  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt 
than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom,  or  than 
any  man  of  his  rank  hath  had  in  any 
time ;  for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was 
universal,  and  his  affections  seemed  so 
publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  or 
private  ends  could  bias  them.  ...  He 
was  indeed  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great 
parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most 
absolute  spirit  of  popularity,  and  the 
most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

It  is  sufficient  to  recapitulate  shortly 
the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament,  during 
its  first  session.   Strafford  and  Laud  were 

impeached  andimprisoned. 
^^*!S?f^5?5?*  Strafford  was  afterwards 

attainted    by    Bill,    and 

executed.  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  fled  to  Holland,  Secretary  Winde- 
bank  to  Prance.  All  those  whom  the 
King  had,  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
employed  for  the  oppression  of  his  people, 
from  the  servile  judges  who  had  pro- 


of Straflbrd 
and  Xiand. 


nonnced  in  favour  of  the  crown  against 
Hampden  down  to  the  sheriffs  who  had 
distrained  for  ship-money,  and  the  custom- 
house officers  who  had  levied  tonnage  and 
poundage,  were  summoned  to  answer  for 
their  conduct.  The  Star  Chamber,  the 
High  Commission  Court,  the  Council  of 
York,  were  abolished.  Those  unfortunate 
victims  of  Laud  who,  after 
undergoing  ignominious  ^^ng^S?* 
exposure  and  cruel  man- 
glings,  had  been  sent  to  languish  in  distant 
prisons,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  conducted 
through  London  in  triumphant  procession. 
The  King  was  compelled  to  give  the 
judges  patents  for  life  or  during  good 
behaviour.  He  was  deprived  of  those 
oppressive  powers  which  were  the  last 
relics  of  the  old  feudal  tenures.  The 
Forest  Courts  and  the  Stannary  Courts 
were  reformed.  It  was  provided  that  the 
Parliament  then  sitting  should  not  be 
prorogued  or  dissolved  without  its  own 
consent,  and  that  a  Parliament  should  be 
held  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

Many  of  these  measures  Lord  Clarendon 
allows  to  have  been  most  salutary ;  and 
few  persons  will,  in  our  times,  deny 
that,  in  the  laws  passed  during  this 
session,  the  good  greatly  preponderated 
over  the  evil.  The  abolition  of  those 
three  hateful  courts,  the  Northern  Conn- 
dl,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  High 
Commission,  would  alone  entitle  the 
Long  Parliament  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  Englishmen. 

The  proceeding  against  Strafford  un- 
doubtedly seems  hard  to  people  living 
in  our  days.  It  would  probably  have 
seemed  merciful  and  moderate  to  people 
living  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
curious  to  compare  the  trial  of  Charles's 
minister  with  the  trial,  if 
it  can  be  so  called,  of  ^g^^ 
Xx>rd  Sudley,  in  the  blessed 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  None  of  the 
great  reformers  of  our  Church  doubted 
the  propriety  of  passing  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  cutting  off  Lord  Seymour's 
head  without  a  legal  conviction.  The 
pious  Cranmer  voted  for  that  act;  the 
pious  Latimer  preached  for  it ;  the  pious 
Edward  returned  thanks  for  it;  and  all 
the  pious  Lords  of  the  council  together 
exhorted  their  victim  to  what  they  were 
pleased  facetiously  to  call  *<  the  quiet  and 
patient  suffering  of  justice." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  th^ 
proceedings  against  Strafford  by  any  such 
comparison.  They  are  justified,  in  our 
opinion,  by  that   which   alone  justifies 
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capital  punishment  or  any  punishment, 
by  that  which  alone  justifies  war,  by 
the  public  danger.    That 
^ooeedtogB    there  is  a  certain  amount 
Bteaffcml.      o^  public  danger   which 
will  justify  a  legislature 
in  sentencing  a  man  to  death  by  retro- 
spective law,  few  people,  we  suppose,  will 
deny.    Few  people,  for  example,  will  deny 
that  the  French  Convention  was  perfectly 
justified  in  placing  Robespierre,  St.  Just, 
and  Couthon  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
without  a  trial.    This  proceeding  differed 
from  the  proceeding  against  Strafford  only 
in  being  much  more  rapid  and  violent. 
Strafford  was  fully  heard.    Robespierre 
was  not  suffered  to  defend  himself.    Was 
there,  then,  In  the  case  of  Strafford,  a 
•danger  sufficient  to  justify   an  act   of 
attainder  ?    We  believe  that  there  was. 
We  believe  that  the  contest  in  which  the 
Parliament  was  engaged  against  the  King 
was  a  contest  for  the  security  of   our 
property,  for  the  liberty  of  our  persons, 
for  everything  which  makes  us  to  differ 
from  the  subjects  of  Don  Miguel.    We 
believe  that  the  cause  of  the  Commons 
was  sach  as  justified  them  in  resisting 
the  King,  in  raising  an  army,  in  sending 
thoasands  of  brave  men  to  kill  and  to  be 
killed.    An  act  of  attainder  is  surely  not 
more  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  than  a  civil  war.    An  act  of  at- 
tainder   produces   much   less   suffering 
than  a  civil  war,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
unable   to  discover  on  what   principle 
it  can  be  maintained  that  a  cause  which 
justifies   a  civil  war  will  not  justify  an 
act  of  attainder. 

Many  specious  arguments  have  been 
nrged  against  the  ex  poit  /aeto  law  by 
which  8trafford  was  condemned  to  death. 
Bat  all  these  arguments  proceed  on  the 
snppositi^n  that  the  crisis  was  an  ordi- 
nary crisis.  The  attainder  was,  in  truth,  a 
revolutionary  measure.  It  was  part  of  a 
system  of  resistance  which  oppression 
had  rendered  necessary.  It  is  as  unjust 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  Long  Parliament  towards  Strafford 
on  ordinary  principles,  as 

indict  Fairfax  for  murder 
because  he  cut  down  a  comet  at  Naseby. 
From  the  day  on  which  the  Houses  met, 
there  was  a  war  waged  by  them  against 
the  King,  a  war  for  all  that  they  held 
dear,  a  war  carried  on  at  first  by  means 
of  parliamentary  forms,  at  last  by  physical 
fbfoe  ;  and,  as  in  the  second  stage  of  that 
wmr,  BO  in  the  first,  they  were  entitled  to 


do  many  things  which,  in  quiet  times, 
would  have  been  culpable. 
-  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  tho39 
who  were  afterwards  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  King's  party 
supported  the  bill  of  attainder.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  Hyde 

voted  for  it.    It  is  quite  ^^?P<?If"  °' 

<.  •    XL  1.  n  11 1     j1  .1-       the  bill  of 
certam  that  Falkland  both      attaLsder. 

voted  and  spoke  for  it. 
The  opinion  of  Hampden,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  recollected  from  a  very  obscure  note 
of  one  of  his  speeches,  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  proceeding  by  Bill  was  unneces- 
sary, and  that  it  would  be  a  bettier  course 
to  obtain  judgment  on  the  impeachment. 

During  this  year  the  Court  opened  a 
negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion.   The  Earl  of  Bedford 
was  invited   to  form   an    ^^JgJ^  tte" 
administration  on  popular    opposition, 
principles.    St.  John  n^ts 
made    solicitor-general.    Hollis   was   to 
have  been  secretary  of  state,  and  Pym 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    The  post 
of  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  signed 
for  Hampden.    The  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  prevented  this  arrangement  from 
being  carried  into  effect ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  even  if  that  nobleman's 
life  had  been  prolonged,  Charles  would 
ever  have  consented  to  surround  himself 
with  counsellors  whom  he  could  not  but 
hate  and  fear. 

Lord  Clarendon  admits  that  the  con* 
duct  of  Hampden  during  this  year  was 
mild  and  temperate,  that  he  seemed  dis- 
posed rather  to  soothe  than  to  excite  the 
public  mind,  and  that,  when  violent  and 
unreasonable  motions  were  made  by  his 
followers,  he  generally  left  the  House 
before  the  division,  lest  he  should  seem 
to  give  countenance  to  their  extravagance. 
His  temper  was  moderate. 
He  sincerely  loved  peace.  SlSSen: 
He  felt  also  great  fear  lest 
too  precipitate  a  movement  should  pro- 
duce a  reaction.  The  events  which  took 
place  early  in  the  next  session  clearly 
showed  that  this  fear  was  not  unfounded. 

During  the  autumn  the  Parliament 
adjoamed  for  a  few  weeks.  Before  the 
recess,  Hampden  was  despatched  to  Scot- 
land by  the  House  of 
Commons,  nominaUy  as  a  ^^tSmS** 
commissioner,  to  obtain 
security  for  a  debt  which  the  Scots  had 
contracted  during  the  late  invasion  ;  but 
in  truth  that  he  might  keep  watch  over 
the  King,  who  had  now  repaired  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpose  of  finally  adjust- 
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ing  the  points  of  difference  which 
remained  between  him  and  his  northern 
subjects.  It  was  the  business  of  Hamp- 
den to  dissuade  the  Ck>venantera  from 
making  their  peace  with  the  Court,  at  the 
expense  of  the  popular  party  in  England. 
While  the  King  was  in  Scotland,  the 
Irish  rebellion  broke  out.  The  sudden- 
ness and  violence  of  this  terrible  explosion 
elicited  a  strange  suspicion 

Queen  was  a  professed 
Papist.  The  King  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  not  indeed  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  See  of  Borne ;  but  they  had, 
while  acting  towards  the  Puritan  party 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  speaking  of 
that  party  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
shown  great  tenderness  and  respect  to- 
wards the  Catholic  religion  and  its  pro- 
fessors. In  spite  of  the  wishes  of 
successive  Parliaments,  the  Protestant 
separatists  had  been  cruelly  persecuted. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  the 
wishes  of  those  very  Parliaments,  the 
laws— the  unjust  and  widced  laws— whidi 
were  in  force  against  the  Papists,  and 
which,  unjustifiable  as  they  were,  suited 
the  temper  of  that  age,  had  not  been 
carried  into  execution.  The  Protestant 
nonconformists  had  not  yet  learned 
toleration  in  the  school  of  suffering. 
They  reprobated  the  partial  lenity  which 
the  government  showed  towards  idola- 
ters, and,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
ascribed  to  bad  motives,  conduct  which, 
in  such  a  king  as  Charles,  and  such  a 
prelate  as  Laud,  could  not  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  humanity  or  to  liberality  of 
sentiment.  The  violent  Armimanism  of 
the  Archbishop,  his  childish  attachment 
to  ceremonies,  his  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  altars,  vestments,  and  painted 
windows,  his  bigoted  zeal  for  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  privileges  of  his  order,  his 
known  opinions  respecting  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  had  excited  great  disgust 
throughout  that  large  party  which  was 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
hostile  to  Bome,  and  more  and  more 
inclined  to  the  doctrines  and  the  discip- 
line of  Geneva.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  the  Irish  rebellion  had  been  secretly 
encouraged  by  the  Court ;  and,  when  the 
Parliament  met  again  in  November  after 
a  short  recess,  the  Puritans  were  more 
intractable  than  ever. 

But  that  which  Hampden  had  feared 
had  come  to  pass.  A  reaction  had 
taken  place.  A  large  body  of  moderate 
and  wdl-meaning  men,  who  had  heartily 


concurred  in  the  strong  measures  adopted 
before  the  recess,  were  inclined  to  pause. 
Their  opinion  was  that,  Reaction, 
dunng  many  years,  the 
country  had  been  grievously  misgoverned, 
and  that  a  great  reform  had  been  neces- 
sary; but  that  a  great  reform  had 
been  made,  that  the  grievances  of  the 
nation  had  been  fully  redressed,  that 
sufficient  vengeance  had  been  exacted  for 
the  past,  that  sufficient  security  had  been 
provide  for  the  future,  and  that  it  would, 
therefore,  be  both  ungrateful  and  unwise 
to  make  any  further  attacks  on  the  royal 
prerogative.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
many  plausible  arguments  have  been 
used.  But  to  all  these  arguments  there 
is  one  short  answer.  The  King  could  not 
be  trusted. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  may  be  called 
the  Constitutional  Boyalists  were  Falk- 
land, Hyde,  and  Culpeper.  All  these  emi- 
nent men  had,  during  the 
former  year,  been  in  very  °°B^^*iSJ^ 
decided  opposition  to  the 
Court.  In  some  of  those  very  proceed- 
ings witii  which  their  admirers  reproach 
Hampden,  they  had  taken  a  more  decided 
part  than  Hampden.  They  had  all  been 
concerned  in  the  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford. They  had  all,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  voted  for  the  Bill  of  Attainder. 
Certainly  none  of  them  voted  against  it. 
They  had  all  agreed  to  the  Act  which 
made  the  consent  of  the  Parliament 
necessary  to  a  dissolution  or  prorogation. 
Hyde  had  been  among  the  most  active  of 
those  who  attacked  the  Council  of  York. 
Falkland  had  voted  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House. 
They  were  now  inclined  to  halt  in  the 
path  of  reform,  perhaps  to  retrace  a  few 
of  their  steps. 

A  direct  collision  soon  took  place 
between  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
House  of  Commons,  lately  at  almost  per- 
fect unity  with  itself,  was  now  divided. 
The  opponents  of  the  government  moved 
that  celebrated  address  to  the  King 
which  is  knoi^n  by  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Bemonstrance.  In 
this  address  aU  theoppres-  HSS.55£.t.. 
sive  acts  of  the  preceding 
fifteen  years  were  set  forth  with  great 
energy  of  language ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
the  King  was  entreated  to  employ  no 
ministers  in  whom  the  Parliament  could 
not  confide. 

The  debate  on  the  Bemonstrance  was 
long  and  stormy.  It  commenced  at  nine 
in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of 
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Kovember,  and  lasted  till  after  midnight. 
The  diyision  showed  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  temper  of  the 
House.  Though  many  members  had 
retired  from  exhaustion,  three  hundred 
▼oted ;  and  the  Bsmonstrance  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  only  nine.  A  Tiolent 
debate  followed,  on  the 
^dlSS*  question  ifrhether  the  mi- 
nority should  be  allowed 
to  protest  against  this  decision.  The 
excitement  was  so  great  that  sereral 
members  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
to  personal  violence.  ^^  We  had  sheathed 
our  Bwozds  in  each  other's  bowels,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  *'had  not  the  sagacity 
and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by 
a  short  speech,  prevented  it."  The 
House  did  not  rise  till  two  in  the 
morning. 

The  situation  of  the  Puritan  leaders 
was  now  difficult  and  full  of  peril.  The 
small  majority  which  they  still  had  might 
soon  become  a  minority.  Out  of  doors, 
their  supporters  in  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  were  beginning  to  fall  off.  There 
was  a  growing  opinion  that  the  King  had 
been  hardly  used.  The  English  are 
always  inclined  to  side  with  a  weak  party 
which  ia  in  the  wrong,  rather  than  with 
a  strong  party  which  is  in  the  right. 
Even  the  idlers  in  the  street  will  not 
suffer  a  man  to  be  struck  when  he  is 
down.  And  as  it  is  with  a  boxing  match, 
so  it  is  with  a  political  contest.  Thus  it 
was  that  a  violent  reaction  took  place  in 
farour  of  Charles  the  Second  against  the 
Whiga  in  1681.  Thus  it  was  that  an 
equally  violent  reaction 
took  place  in  favour  of 
George  the  Third  against  the  coalition 
in  1784.  A  similar  reaction  was  begin- 
ning to  take  place  during  the  second  year 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  Some  members 
of  the  Opposition  ''had  resumed,'*  says 
Clarendon,  *'  their  old  resolution  of  leav- 
ing the  kingdom."  Oliver  Cromwell 
openly  declared  that  he  and  many  others 
would  have  emigrated  if  they  had  been 
left  in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  the 
Remonstrance. 

Charles  had  now  a  last  chance  of  re- 
gaining the  aifection  of  his  people.    If 
he  could  have  resolved  to  give  his  confi- 
dence to  the  leaders  of   the  moderate 
party  in   the   House   of 
A^SS^nX,   Commons,  and  toregulate 
his  proceedmgs  by  their 
advice,  he  might  have  been,  not,  indeed, 
aa  he  had  been,  a  despot,  but  the  powerful 
and  respected  king  of  a  free  people.    The 
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nation  might  have  enjoyed  liberty  and 
repose  under  a  government  with  Falk- 
land at  its  head,  checked  by  a  constitu- 
tional Opposition  under  the  conduct  of 
Hampden.  It  was  not  necessary  that, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  happy  end, 
the  King  should  sacrifice  any  part  of  his 
lawful  prerogative,  or  submit  to  any 
conditionB  inconsistent  with  his  dignity. 
It  was  neoessary  only  that  he  should 
abstain  from  treachery,  from  violence, 
from  gross  breaches  of  the  law.  This 
was  all  that  the  nation  was  then  disposed 
to  require  of  him.  And  even  this  was 
too  much. 

For  a  short  time  he  seemed  inclined  to 
take  a  wise  and  temperate  course.  He 
resolved  to  make  Falkland 
secretary  of  state,  and  ^^^ 
Culpeper  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  He  declared  his  intention  of 
conferring  in  a  short  time  some  important 
office  on  Hyde.  He  assured  these  three 
persons  that  he  would  do  nothing  relating 
to  the  House  of  Commons  without  their 
joint  advice,  and  that  he  would  communi- 
cate all  his  designs  to  them  in  the  most 
unreserved  manner.  This  resolution, 
had  he  adhered  to  it,  would  have  averted 
many  years  of  blood  and  mourning.  But 
**in  very  few  days,"  says  Clarendon,  "  he 
did  &tally  swerve  from  it." 

On  the  third  of  January,  1642,  without 
giving  the  slightest  hint  of  his  intention 
to  those  advisers  whom  he  had  solemnly 
promised  to  consult,  he  sent  down  the 
attorney-general  to  impeach  Lord  Kim- 
bolton,  Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  on  a  charge  of 
High  Treason.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in 
the  whole  history  of  England  such  an  iu- 
stance  of  tyranny,  perfidy,  and  folly. 
The  most  precious  and 
ancient  rights  of  the  sub-  ^toilj, 
ject  were  violated  by  this 
act.  The  only  way  in  which  Hampden 
and  Pym  could  legally  be  tried  for  treason 
at  the  suit  of  the  King,  was  by  a  potty 
jury  on  a  bill  found  by  a  grand  jury. 
The  attorney-general  had  no  right  to 
impeach  them.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
no  right  to  try  them. 

The   Commons   refused  to   surrender 
their  members.    The  Peers  showed  no 
inclination  to  usurp  the 
unconstitutional  jurisdic-  ^^jSSSsi 
tlon  which  the  King  at- 
tempted to  force  on  them.    A  contest 
began,  in  which  violence  and  weakness 
were  on  the  one  aide,  law  and  resolution 
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on  the  other.     Charles  seot  an  officer  to 

aeal  up  the  lodgings  and  trunks  of  the 

accused  members.    The  Commons  sent 

their  sergeant  to   break 

resolved  to  follow  up  one 
outrage  by  another.  In  making  the 
charge,  he  had  struck  at  the  institution 
of  juries.  In  executing  the  arrest,  he 
struck  at  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
He  resolved  to  go  to  the  House  in  person 
irith  an  armed  force,  and  there  to  seize 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  while 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  parlia- 
mentary duties. 

What  was  his  purpose  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  be  had  no  definite  purpose, 
that  he  took  the  most  important  step  of 
bis  whole  reign  without  having  for  one 
moment  considered  what  might  be  its 
effects  ?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  he 
went  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  a  laughing-stock ; 
^^^»  that  he  intended,  if  he 
^^^^'  had  found  the  accused 
members,  and  if  they  had  refused,  as  it 
was  their  right  and  duty  to  refuse,  the 
submission  which  he  illegally  demanded, 
to  leave  the  House  without  bringing 
them  away?  If  we  reject  both  these 
suppositions,  we  must  believe,  and  we 
certainly  do  believe,  that  he  went  fully 
determined  to  carry  his  unlawful  design 
into  effect  by  violence ;  and,  if  necessary, 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  very  floor  of  the 
Parliament  House. 

Lady  Carlisle  conveyed  intelligence  of 
the  design  to  Pym.  The  five  members 
had  time  to  withdraw 
SS  SJttSSi' t«foro  the  arrival  of 
Charles.  They  left  the 
House  as  he  was  entering  New  Palace 
Yard.  He  was  accompanied  by  about 
two  hundred  halberdiers  of  his  guard, 
and  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  Court 
armed  with  swords.  He  walked  np 
Westminster  Hall.  At  the  southern  end 
of  the  Hall  his  attendants  divided  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  formed  a  lane  to  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
knocked,  entered,  darted  a  look  towards 
the  place  which  Pym  usually  occupied, 
and,  seeing  it  empty,  walked  up  to  the 
table.  The  Speaker  feU  on  his  knee. 
The  members  rose  and  uncovered  their 
heads  in  profound  silence,  and  the  King 
took  his  seat  in  the  chair.  He  looked 
round  the  House.  But  the  five  members 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  inter- 
rogated  the    Speaker.     The    Speaker 


answered,  that  he  was  merely  the  organ 
of  the  House,  and  had  neither  eyes  to  see, 
nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  according  to 
their  direction.  The  King  muttered  a 
few  feeble  sentences  about  his  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  and  retired.  As  he  passed 
along  the  benches,  several  resolute  voices 
called  out  audibly  ** Privilege!"  He 
returned  to  Whitehall  with  his  company 
of  bravoes,  who,  while  he  was  in  the 
House,  had  been  impatiently  waiting  in 
the  lobby  for  the  word,  cocking  their 
pistols,  and  crying  "Fall  on."  That 
night  he  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
directing  Uiat  the  ports  should  be  stopped, 
and  that  no  person  should,  at  his 
perU,  venture  to  harbour  the  accused 
members. 

Hampden  and  his  friends  had  taken 
refuge  in  Coleman  Street.  The  city  of 
London  was  indeed  the  — .  ,.  - 
fastness  of  pubUc  liberty,  ^^^n. 
and  was,  in  those  times,  a 
place  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as 
Paris  during  the  French  Bevolution. 
The  city,  properly  so  called,  now  consists 
in  a  great  measure  of  immense  ware* 
houses  and  counting-houses,  which  are 
frequented  by  traders  and  their  clerks 
during  the  day,  and  left  in  almost  total 
solitude  during  the  night.  It  was  then 
closely  inhabited  by  three  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  to  whom  it  was  not  merely 
a  place  of  business,  but  a  place  of  con- 
stant residence.  This  great  capital  had  at 
complete  a  civil  and  military  organization 
as  if  it  had  been  an  Independent  republic. 
Each  citizen  had  his  company ;  and  the 
companies,  which  now  seem  to  exist  only 
for  the  delectation  of  epicures  and  of 
antiquaries,  were  then  formidable  brother- 
hoods, the  members  of  which  were  almost 
as  closely  bound  together  as  the  members 
of  a  Highland  dan.  How  strong  these 
artificial  ties  were,  the  numerous  and 
valuable  legacies  anciently  bequeathed 
by  citizens  to  their  corporations  abun- 
dantly prove.  The  municipal  offices 
were  filled  by  the  most  opulent  and  re- 
spectable merchants  of  the  kingdom. 
The  pomp  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
capital  was  inferior  only  to  that  which 
surrounded  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Londoners  loved  their  city  with  that 
patriotic  love  which  is  found  only  in 
small  communities,  like  those  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  like  those  which  arose  in  Italy 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  numbers, 
the  intelligence,  the  wealth  of  the  citizens, 
the   democratical  form  of  their   local 
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goTernment,  and  their  vicinity  to  the 
Ooart  and  to  the  Parliament,  made  them 
one  of  the  most  formidable  bodies  in  the 
kingdom.  Even  as  soldiers  they  were 
not  to  be  despised.  In  an  age  in  which 
war  is  a  profession,  there  is  something 
lodicrous  in  the  idea  of  battalions  com- 
posed of  apprentices  and  shopkeepers, 
and  officered  by  aldermen.  Bat,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  was  no  standing  army  in  the  island^ 
and  the  militia  of.  the  metropolis  was  not 
inferior  in  training  to  the  militia  of  other 
places.  A  city  which  conld  famish  many 
thonsands  of  armed  men,  aboonding  in 
natnral  conrage,  and  not  absolntely  nn^ 
tinctured  with  military  discipline,  was  a 
formidable  auxiliary  in  times  of  internal 
dissension.  On  several  occasions  daring 
the  civil  war,  the  trainbands  of  London 
distingnished  themselves  highly  ;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Newbnry,  in  particular,  they 
repelled  the  fiery  onset  of  Bupert,  and 
saved  the  army  of  the  Parliament  from 
destmction. 

The  people  of  this  great  city  had  long 
been  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  national 
cause.  Many  of  them  had  signed  a  pro- 
testation in  which  they  declared  their 
resolution  to  defend  the  privileges  of 
Parliament.  Their  enthusiasm  had  in- 
deed, of  late,  begun  to  cooL  The  impeach- 
ment of  the  five  members,  and  the  insult 
ofifered  to  the  Hpuse  of  Commons,  in- 
flamed them  to  fury.  Their  houses,  their 
parses,  their  pikes,  were  at  the  command 
of  the  Commons.  London 
was  in  arms  all  night. 
The  next  day  the  shops 
were  closed ;  the  streets  were  filled  with 
immense  crowds ;  the  multitude  pressed 
round  the  King's  coach,  and  insulted  him 
with  opprobrious  cries.  The  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  a 
committee  to  sit  in  the  City,  for  the 
purpoae  of  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  outrage.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  welcomed  by 
a  deputation  of  the  common  council. 
Merchant  Tailors*  Hall,  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
and  Grocers'  Ball,  were  fitted  up  for  their 
sittings.  A  guard  of  respectable  citizens, 
duly  relieved  twice  a  day,  was  posted  at 
their  doors.  The  sheriffs  were  charged  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  accused 
members,  and  to  escort  them  to  and 
from  the  committee  with  every  mark  of 
honoor. 

A  violent  and  sadden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  was 
the  effect  of  the  late  pro2eedings  of  the 
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King.  The  Opposition  regained  in  a  few 
hours  all  the*  ascendency  which  it  had 
lost.  The  constitutional 
royalists  were  filled  with  ^  Shame  of 
shame  and  sorrow.  They  royalists, 
felt  that  they  had  been 
cruelly  deceived  by  Charles.  They  saw 
that  they  were,  unjustly,  but  not  un- 
reasonably, suspected  by  the  nation. 
Clarendon  distinctly  says  that  they  per- 
fectly detested  the  counsels  by  which  the 
King  had  been  guided,  and  were  so  much 
displeased  and  dejected  at  the  unfair 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  them 
that  they  were  inclined  to  retire  from  his 
service.  During  the  debates  on  the 
breach  of  privilege,  they  preserved  a 
melancholy  silence.  To  this  day  the 
advocates  of  Charles  take  care  to  say  as 
little  as  they  can  about  his  visit  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  when  they 
cannot  avoid  mention  of  it,  attribute  to 
infatuation  an  act  which,  on  any  other 
supposition,  they  must  admit  to  have  been 
a  frightful  crime. 

The  Commons,  in  a  few  days,  openly 
defied  the  King,  and  ordered  the  accused 
members  to  attend  in  their 
places  at  Westminster  and  ^^'JeSSSf^ 
to  resume  their  parliamen- 
tary duties.  The  citizens  resolved  to 
bring  back  the  champions  of  liberty  in 
triumph  before  the  windows  of  Whitehall. 
Vast  preparations  were  made  both  by 
land  and  water  for  this  great  festival. 

The  King  had  remained  in  his  palace, 
humbled,  dismayed,  and  bewildered, 
'* feeling," says  Clarendon,  "the  trouble 
and  agony  which  usually  attend  generous 
and  magnanimous  minds  upon  their 
having  committed  errors ;  '^  feeling,  we 
should  say,  the  despicable 
repentance  which  attends  ^ntoSoe. 
the  man  who,  having  at- 
tempted to  commit  a  crime,  finds  that  he 
has  only  committed  a  folly.  The  popu- 
lace hooted  and  shouted  all  day  beforo 
the  gates  of  the  royal  residence.  The 
tyrant  could  not  bear  to  see  the  triumph 
of  those  whom  he  had  destined  to  the 
gallows  and  the  quartering-block.  On 
the  day  preceding  that  which  was  fixed 
for  ^eir  return,  he  fled,  with  a  few 
attendants,  from  that  palace  which  he 
was  never  to  see  again  till  he  was  led 
through  it  to  the  scaffold. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  the 
Thames  was  covered  with  boats,  and  its 
shores  with  the  gazing  multitude.  Armed 
vessels,  decorated  with  streamers,  were 
ranged  in  two  lines  from  London  Bridge 
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to  WestmiiiBter  Hall.  The  members  re- 
turned upon  the  rirer  in  a  ship  manned 
by  Bailors  who  had  rolnn. 
^^^3^«  teered  their  services.  The 
trainbands  of  the  city, 
under  the  command  of  the  sheriflb, 
marched  along  the  Strand,  attended  by  a 
yast  crowd  of  spectators,  to  guard  the 
avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
thus,  with  shouts  and  loud  discharges  of 
ordnance,  the  accused  patriots  were 
brought  back  by  the  people  whom  they 
had  served  and  for  whom  they  had 
suffered.  The  restored  members,  as  soon 
as  they  had  entered  the  House,  expressed, 
In  the  warmest  terms,  their  gratitude  to 
the  citizens  of  London.  The  sheriffs  were 
warmly  thanked  by  the  Speakers  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  ;  and  orders  were 
given  that  a  guard  selected  from  the 
trainbands  of  the  city  should  attend 
daily  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
Parliament. 

The  excitement  had  not  been  confined 
to  London.  When  intelligence  of  the 
danger  to  which  Hampden  was  exposed 
reached  Buckinghamshire,  it  excited  the 
alarm  and  indignation  of 
3^S(Sim.  '^®  people.  Four  thou- 
■i^tSf  sand  freeholders  of  that 

county,  each  of  them 
-wearing  in  his  hat  a  copy  of  the  prote»> 
tation  in  favour  of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  rode  up  to  London  to  defend 
the  person  of  their  beloved  representative. 
They  came  in  a  body  to  assure  Parliament 
of  their  full  resolution  to  defend  its  privi- 
leges. Their  petition  was  couched  in  the 
strongest  terms.  *'  In  respect/'  said  they, 
"  of  that  latter  attempt  upon  the  honour- 
able House  of  Commons,  we  are  now 
come  to  offer  our  service  to  that  end,  and 
resolred,  in  their  just  defence,  to  live  and 
die." 

A  great  struggle  was  clearly  at  hand. 

Hampden  had  returned  to  Westminster 

much  changed.     His  in- 

VSS*  ^°«^ce  ^d  hitherto  been 
exerted  rather  to  restrain 
•than  to  animate  the  zeal  of  his  party. 
But  the  treachery,  the  contempt  of  law, 
the  thirst  for  blood,  which  the  King  had 
now  shown,  left  no  hope  of  a  peaceable 
adjustment.  It  was  dear  that  Charles 
must  be  either  a  puppet  or  a  tjrrant,  that 
no  obligation  of  law  or  of  honour  could 
bind  him,  and  that  the  only  way  to  make 
him  harmless  was  to  make  him  power- 
less. 

The  attack  which  the  King  had  made 
on  the  five  members  was  not  merely 


irregular  in  manner.  Even  if  the  charges 
had  been  preferred  legally,  if  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Middlesex  had  found  a  true  bill, 
if  the  accused  persons  had  been  arrested 
under  a  proper  warrant  and  at  a  proper 
time  and  place,  there  would  still  have 
been  in  the  proceeding  enough  of  perfidy 
and  injustice  to  vindicate  the  strongest 
measures  which  the  Opposition  could 
take.  To  impeach  Pym  and  Hampden 
was  to  impeach  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  notoriously  on  account  of  what 
they  had  done  as  members  of  that  Hour  3 
that  they  were  selected  as  objects  of 
vengeance ;  and  in  what  they  had  done 
as  members  of  that  House  the  majority 
had  concurred.  Host  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them 
were  common  between  g^JJf^^ 
them  and  the  Parliament.  Oommona. 
They  wereaccused,  indeed, 
and  it  may  be  with  reason,  of  encouraging 
the  Scotch  army  to  invade  Eagland.  In 
doing  this,  they  had  committed  what  was, 
in  strictness  of  law,  a  high  offence,  the 
same  offence  which  Devonshire  and 
Shrewsbury  committed  in  1688.  But  the 
King  had  promised  pardon  and  oblivion 
to  those  who  had  been  the  principals  in  the 
Scotch  insurrection.  Did  it  then  consist 
with  his  honour  to  punish  the  accessories? 
He  had  bestowed  marks  of  his  fatrour  on 
the  leading  Covenanters.  He  had  given 
the  great  seal  of  Scotland  to  Lord  Loudon, 
the  chief  of  the  rebels,  a  marquisate  to 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  an  earldom  to  Lesley, 
who  had  brought  the  Presbyterian  army 
across  the  Tweed.  On  what  principle 
was  Hampden  to  be  attainted  for  advising 
what  Lesley  was  ennobled  for  doing  ?  In 
s  court  of  law,  of  course,  no  Eaglishman 
could  plead  an  amnesty  granted  to  the 
Scots.  But,  though  not  an  illegal,  it  was 
surely  an  inconsistent  and  a  most  un- 
kingly  course,  after  pardoning  the  heads 
of  the  rebellion  in  one  kingdom,  to  hang, 
draw,  and  quarter  their  accomplices  in 
another. 

The  proceedings  of  the  King  against 
the  five  members,  or  rather  against  that 
Parliament  which  had  concurred  in  almost 
all  the  acts  of  the  five  members,  was  the 
cause  of  the  civil  war.  It 
was     plain 

Charles  or  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  stripped  of  all  real 
power  in  the  state.  The  best  course 
which  the  Commons  could  have  taken 
would  perhaps  have  been  to  depose  the 
King,  as  their  ancestors  had  deposed 
Edward   the  Second  and   Bichard   the 
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Second,  and  aa  their  children  afterwards 
deposed  James.  Had  they  done  this,  had 
they  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose 
character  and  whose  situation  would  have 
been  a  pledge  for  his  good  conduct,  they 
might  safely  have  left  to  that  prince  all 
the  old  constitutional  prerogatires  of  the 
Crown,  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  state,  the  power  of  making  peers,  the 
power  of  appointing  ministers,  a  veto  on 
bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses.  Such  a 
prince,  reigning  by  their  choice,  would 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  acting 
in  conformity  with  their  wishes.  But  the 
public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  such  a 
measure.  There  w^as  no  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, no  Prince  of  Orange,  no  great  and 
eminent  person,  near  in  blood  to  the 
throne,  yet  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
people.  Charles  was  then  to  remain 
King;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  he  should  be  king  only  in  name.  A 
William  the  Third,  or  a  George  thd  First, 
whose  title  to  the  Crown  was  identical 
with  the  title  of  the  people  to  their  liberty, 
might  safely  be  trusted  with  extensive 
powers.  But  new  freedom  could  not 
exist  in  safety  under  the  old  tyrant. 
Since  he  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
name  of  king,  the  only  course  which  was 
left  was  to  make  him  a  mere  trustee, 
nominally  seised  of  prerogatives  of  which 
others  had  the  use,  a  Grand  Lama,  a  Rot 
Faineant^  a  phantom  resembling  those 
Dagoberts  and  Childeberts  who  wore  the 
badges  of  royalty,  while  Ebroin  and 
Charles  Martel  held  the  real  sovereignty 
of  the  state. 

The  conditions  which  the  Parliament 

propounded  were  hard,  but,  we  are  sure* 

not  harder  than  those  which  even  the 

Tories,  in  the  Convention  of  1689,  would 

have  imposed  on  James, 

oon^U^ns.  ^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  resolved 
that  James  should  con- 
tinue to  be  king.  The  chief  condition 
was  that  the  command  of  the  militia  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Ireland  should 
be  left  to  the  Parliament.  On  this  point 
was  that  great  issue  joined,  whereof  the 
two  parties  put  themselves  on  God  and  on 
the  sword. 

We  think,  not  only  that  the  Commons 
were  justified  in  demanding  for  themselves 
the  power  to  dispose  of  the  military  force, 
but  that  it  would  have  been  absolute 
insanity  in  them  to  leave  that  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  King.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  it  had  evidently 
been  his  object  to  govern  by  an  army. 
His  third  Parliament  had  complained,  in 


the  Petition  of  Right,  of  his  fondness  for 
martial  law,  and  of  the  vexatious  manner 
in  which  he  billeted  his 
soldiers  on  the  people.  SSSSILw.' 
The  wish  nearest  the 
heart  of  Strafford  was,  as  his  letters 
prove,  that  the  revenue  might  be  brought 
into  such  a  state  as  would  enable  the 
King  to  keep  a  standing  military  estab- 
lishment. In  1640,  Charles  had  supported 
an  army  in  the  northern  counties  by  law- 
less exactions.  In  1641,  he  had  engaged 
in  an  intrigue,  the  object  of  which  wae 
to  bring  that  army  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Parliament. 
His  late  conduct  had  proved  that,  if  he 
were  suffered  to  retain  even  a  small 
body-guard  of  his  own  creatures  near  his 
person,  the  Commons  would  be  in  danger 
of  outrage,  perhaps  of  massacre.  The 
Houses  were  still  deliberating  under  the 
protection  of  the  militia  of  London. 
Could  the  command  of  the  whole  armed 
force  of  the  realm  have  been,  under  these 
drcumstanoes,  safely  confided  to  the 
King?  Would  it  not  have  been  frensy 
in  the  Parliament  to  raise  and  pay  an 
army  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men 
for  the  Irish  war,  and  to  give  to  Charles 
the  absolute  control  of  this  army,  and 
the  power  of  selecting,  promoting,  and 
dismissing  officers  at  his  pleasure  ?  Was 
it  not  probable  that  this  army  might 
become,  what  it  is  the  nature  of  armies 
to  become,  what  so  many  armies  formed 
under  much  more  favourable  circnm* 
stances  have  become,  what  the  army  of 
the  English  Commonwealth  became,  what 
the  army  of  the  French  Bepubllc  became, 
an  instrument  of  despotism?  Was  it 
not  possible  that  the  soldiers  might 
forget  that  they  were  also  citizens,  and 
might  be  ready  to  serve  their  general 
against  their  country  ?  Was  it  not  certain 
that,  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  Charles 
could  venture  to  revoke  his  concessions, 
and  to  punish  his  opponents,  he  would 
establish  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
exact  a  bloody  revenge  ? 

Our  own  times  furnish  a  parallel  case. 
Suppose  that  a  revolution  should  take 
place  in  Spain,  that  the 
Constitution     of     Cadiz      ^  ? JJJ?^ 
should  be  re-estabUshed, 
that  the  Cortes  should  meet  again,  that 
the  Spanish  Prynnes  and  Burtons,  who 
are  now  wandering  in  rags  round  Leices- 
ter Square,  should  be  restored  to  their 
country.    Ferdinand  the  Seventh  would, 
in  that  case,  of  course,  repeat  all  the 
oaths  and  promises  which  he  made  Ip 
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1820,  and  broke  in  1828.  Bot  would  it 
not  be  madneas  in  the  Cortes,  even  if 
they  were  to  leave  him  the  name  of  King, 
to  leave  him  more  than  the  name? 
Would  not  all  Europe  scoff  at  them,  if 
thej  were  to  permit  him  to  assemble  a 
large  army  for  an  expedition  to  America, 
to  model  that  army  at  his  pleasure,  to 
put  it  under  the  command  of  officers 
chosen  by  himself  ?  Should  we  not  say 
that  every  member  of  the  Constitutional 
party  who  might  concur  in  such  a 
measure  would  most  richly  deserve  the 
fate  which  he  would  probably  meet,  the 
fate  of  Biego  and  of  the  Empecinado  ? 
We  are  not  disposed  to  pay  compliments 
to  Ferdinand ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that 
we  pay  him  any  compliment,  when  we 
say  tluit,  of  all  sovereigns  in  history,  he 
■eems  to  us  most  to  resemble,  in  some 
Tery  important  points.  King  Charles  the 
First.  Like  Charles,  he  is  pious  after  a 
certain  fashion;  like  Charles,  he  has 
made  large  concessions  to  his  people 
after  a  certain  fashion.  It  is  well  for 
him  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  men 
who  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  the 
English  Puritans. 

The  Commons  would  have  the  power 

of  the  sword ;  the  King  would  not  part 

with  it;  and  nothing  remained  but  to 

try  the  chances  of  war.    Charles  still 

had  a  strong  party  in  the 

^JJJ5°***  country.  His  august 
office,  his  dignified  man- 
ners, his  solemn  protestations  that  he 
would  for  the  time  to  come  respect  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  pity  for  fallen 
greatness,  fear  of  violent  innovation, 
secured  to  him  many  adherents.  He  had 
with  him  the  Church,  the  Universities, 
a  majority  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  old 
landed  gentry.  The  austerity  of  the 
Puritan  manners  drove  most  of  the  gay 
and  dissolute  youth  of  that  age  to  the 
royal  standard.  Hany  good,  brave,  and 
moderate  men,  who  disliked  his  former 
conduct,  and  who  entertained  doubts 
touching  his  present  sincerity,  espoused 
his  cause  unwillingly  and  with  many 
painful  misgivings,  because,  though  they 
dreaded  his  tyranny  much,  they  dreaded 
democratic  violence  more. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  great  body 
of  the  middle  orders  of   England,  ^he 

army.         keepers,   the    yeomanry, 

headed  by  a  very  large 

and  formidable  minority  of  the  peerage 

and  of  the  landed  gentry.    The  Earl  of 

Essex,  a  man  of  respectable  abilities  and 


of  some  military  experience,  was  ap» 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army. 

Hampden  spared  neither  his  fortune 
nor  bis  person  in  the  cause.  He  subscribed 
two  thousand  pounds  to  the  public  service. 
He  took  a  colonel's  commission  in  the 
army,  and  went  into  Buckinghamshire 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  infantry.  His 
neighbours  eagerly  enlisted  under  his 
command.  His  men  were  known  by 
their  green  uniform,  and  by  their  stan- 
dard, which  bore  on  one  side  the  watch- 
word of  the  Parliament,  "  God  with  us," 
and  on  the  other  the  device  of  Hampden, 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum."  This  motto 
well  described  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  pursued.  No  member  of  his  party 
had  been  so  temperate,  while  there 
remained  a  hope  that  legal  and  peaceable 
measures  might  save  the  country.  Ko 
member  of  his  party  showed  so  much 
energy  and  vigour  when  it  became 
necessary  to  appeal  to  arms.  He  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  his  ipilitary 
duty,  and  *' performed  it,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Clarendon,  **  upon  all  occasions 
most  punctuaUy."  The 
regiment  which  he  had  ^J^jjj* 
raised  and  trained  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
service  of  the  Parliament.  He  exposed 
his  person  in  every  action,  with  an  intre- 
pidity which  made  him  conspicuous  even 
among  thousands  of  brave  men.  *'He 
was,"  says  Clarendon,  "of  a  personal 
courage  equal  to  his  best  pnrts ;  so  that 
he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished  wher- 
ever he  might  have  been  made  a  friend, 
and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he 
was  so,  as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be.*' 
Though  his  military  career  was  short, 
and  his  military  situation  subordinate, 
he  fully  proved  that  he  possessed  the 
talents  of  a  great  general,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  great  statesman. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  history 
of  the  war.  Lord  Nugent's  account  of 
the  military  operations  is  very  animated 
and  striking.  Our  abstract  would  be 
dull,  and  probably  unintelligible.  There 
was,  in  fact,  for  some  time  no  great  and 
connected  system  of  operations  on  either 
side.  The  war  of  the  two  parties  was 
like  the  war  of  Arimanes 
and  Oromasdes,  neither  of  ^SSdSl* 
whom,  according  to  the 
Eastern  theologians,  has  any  exclusive 
domain,  who  are  equally  omnipresent,  who 
equally  pervade  all  space,  who  carry  on 
their  eternal  strife  within  every  particle 
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of  matter.  There  waa  a  petty  war  in 
almoBt  every  coanty.  A  town  f nmisbed 
troops  to  the  Parliament  while  the  manor- 
house  of  the  neighbouring  peer  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  King.  The  combatants 
were  rarely  disposed  to  march  far  from 
their  own  homes.  It  was  reserved  for 
Fairfax  and  GromweU  to  terminate  this 
desoltory  warfare^  by  moving  one  over* 
whelming  force  snooesalvely  against  all 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  royal 
party. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 

the  officers  who  had  studied  tactics  in 

what  were  considered  as 

•n^jdimdthe  best  schools,  under 
officers.  yen  in  the  Netherlandsi 
and  under  Gustavns  Adol- 
phus  in  G^ermany,  dispUyed  far  less  skill 
than  those  commanders  who  had  been 
bred  to  peaceful  employments,  and  who 
never  saw  even  a  skirmish  till  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  An  unlearned  person 
might  hence  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  military  art  is  of  no  very  profound 
mystery,  that  its  principles  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  plain  good  sense,  and  that  a 
quick  eye,  a  cool  head,  and  a  stout  heart, 
will  do  more  to  make  a  general  than  all 
the  diagrams  of  Jomini.  This,  however, 
ia  certain,  that  Hampden  showed  himself 
a  far  better  officer  than  Essex,  and  Crom- 
well than  Lesley. 

The  military  errors  of  Essex  were  pro- 
bably in  some  degree  produced  by  political 
timidity.  He  was  honestly,  but  not 
warmly,  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  next  to  a 

g«Sy^  great  defeat  he  dreaded  a 
great  victory.  Hampden, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  for  vigorous  and 
decisive  measures.  When  he  drew  the 
•word,  as  Clarendon  has  well  said,  he 
threw  away  the  scabbard.  He  had  shown 
that  he  knew  better  than  any  public  man 
of  his  time  how  to  value  and  how  to 
practise  moderation.  But  he  knew  that 
the  essence  of  war  is  violence,  and  that 
moderation  in  war  is  imbecility.  On 
several  occasions,  particularly  during  the 
operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brent- 
ford, he  remonstrated  earnestly  with 
Essex.  Wherever  he  commanded  sepa- 
rately, the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  his 
movements  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sluggishness  of  his  superior. 

In  the  Parliament  he  possessed  bound- 
less influence.  His  employments  towards 
the  dose  of  1642  have  been  described 
by  Denham  in  some  lines  which,  though 
intended   to   be    sarcastic,    convey    in 


truth  the  highest  eulogy.    Hampden  is 
described  in   this  satire  as  perpetually 
passing  and  repassing  be* 
tween  the  military  station      SSff^S^ 
at  Windsor  and  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Westminster,  overawing 
the  general,  and  as  giving  law  to  that 
Parliament  which  knew  no  other  law.    It 
was  at  this  time  he  organized  that  cele** 
brated  association  of  counties,  to  which 
his  party  was  principally  indebted  for  its 
victory  over  the  King. 

In  the  early  part  of  1643,  the  shires 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
which  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament,  were  incessantly  annoyed  by 

Bnpert  and  hi.  «»l^ary.prt».  Bnp«t. 
Essex  had  extended  his 
lines  so  far  that  almost  every  point  was 
vulnerable.  The  young  prince  who, 
though  not  a  great  general,  was  an  active 
and  enterprising  partisan,  frequently  sur- 
prised posts,  burnt  villages,  swept  away 
cattle,  and  was  again  at  Oxford  before  a 
force  sufficient  to  encounter  him  could  be 
assembled. 

The  languid  proceedings  of  Essex  were 
loudly  condemned  by  the  troope.    All  the 
ardent  and  daring  spirits  in  the  parlia- 
mentary party  were  eager 
to  have  Hampden  at  their    Bestre  for 
head.     Had  his  life  been  ^•J^dS  *" 
prolonged,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  supreme  com- 
mand would  have  been  entrusted  to  him. 
But  it  wasdecreed  that,  at  this  conjuncture, 
England  should  lose  the  only  nun  who 
united  perfectdisintereetedness  to  eminent 
talents,  the  only  man  who,  being  capable 
of  gaining  the  victory  for  her,  was  in- 
capable of  abusing  that  victory  when 
gained. 

In  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  Rupert  darted  out  of  Oxford  with 
his  calvary  on  a  predatory 
expedition.  At  three  in  the    ^^^L 
momiug  of  the  following 
day,  he  attacked  and  dispersed  a  few 
parliamentary  soldiers  who  lay  at  Post- 
combe.    He  then  fiew  to  Chinnor,  burned 
the  village,  killed  or  took  all  the  troops 
who  were  quartered  there,  and  prepared 
to  hurry  back  with  his  booty  and  his 
prisoners  to  Oxford. 

Hampden  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
strongly  represented  to  Essex  the  danger 
to  which  this  part  of  the  line  was  exposed* 
As  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of 
Rupert*8  incursion,  he  sent  off  a  horse- 
man with  a  message  to  the  General.  The 
cavaliers,  he  said,  could  return  only  by 
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Chiselbampton  Bridge.  A  force  onght 
to  be  instantly  despatched  in  that  direc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  them. 
In  the  meantime,  he  resolved  to  set  out 
iirith  all  the  cavalry  that  he  conld  muster, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  impeding  the  march  of 
the  enemy  till  Essex  could  take  measures 
for  cutting  off  their  retreat.  A  consider- 
able body  of  horse  and  dragoons  volun- 
teered  to  follow  him.  He  was  not  their 
commander.  He  did  not  even  belong  to 
their  branch  of  the  service.  But  ''he 
was,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  second  to 
none  but  the  General  himself  in  the  ob- 
flervanoe  and  application  of  all  men." 
On  the  field  of  Chalgrove  he  came  up 
with  Bupert.    A  fierce  skirmish  ensued. 

In  the  first  charge,  Hamp- 
^^S*"*     den    was    struck    in    the 

shoulder  by  two  bullets, 
which  broke  the  bone,  and  lodged  in  his 
body.  The  troops  of  the  Parliament  lost 
heart  and  gave  way.  Bupert,  after  pur- 
suing them  for  a  short  time,  hastened  to 
cross  the  bridge,  and  made  his  retreat 
unmolested  to  Oxford. 

Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and 
his  hands  leaning  on  his  horse's  neck, 
moved  feebly  out  of  the  battle.  The 
mansion  which  had  been  inhabited  by  his 
father-in-law,  and  from  which  in  his 
youth  he  had  carried  home  his  bride 
Blizabsth,  was  in  sight.  There  still  re- 
mains an  affecting  tradition  that  he  looked 
for  a  moment  towards  that  beloved  house, 
and  made  an  effort  to  go  thither  to  die. 

But  the  enemy  lay  in  that 
reSS'home.  ^i^ction.    He  turned  his 

horse  towards  Thame, 
where  he  arrived  almost  fainting  with 
agony.  The  surgeons  dressed  his  wounds. 
But  there  was  no  hope.  The  pain  which 
he  suffered  was  most  excruciating.  *B\xt 
he  endured  it  with  admirable  firmness 
and  resignation.  His  first  care  was  for 
hui  country.  He  wrote  from  his  bed 
several  letters  to  London  concerning 
public  affairs,  and  sent  a  last  pressing 
message  to  the  head-quarters,  recommend- 
ing that  the  dispersed  forces  should  be 
concentrated.  When  his  public  duties 
were  performed,  he  calmly  prepared  him- 
self to  die.  He  was  attended  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
wiiom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy, 
and  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Buckingham- 
shire Green-coats,  Br.  Spurton,  whom 
Baxtor  describes  as  a  famous  and  excel- 
lent divine. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  the 
sacrament  was  administered  to  him.    He 
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declared  that,  though  he  disliked  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he  yet  agreed  with  that 
-Church  as  to  all  essential 
matters  of  doctrine.  His 
intellect  remained  unclouded.  When  all 
was  nearly  over,  he  lay  mnmiuring  faint 
prayers  for  himself,  and  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  died.  "Lord  Jesus,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  moment  of  the  last  agony, 
"receive   my  soul.    O   Lord,   save   my 

country.    O  Lord,  be  merciful  to ." 

In  that  broken  ejaculation  passed  away 
his  noble  and  fearless  spirit. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Hampden.  His  soldiers,  bareheaded, 
with  reversed  arms  and  muffled  drums 
and  colours,  escorted  his  body  to  the 
grave,  singing,  as  they  marched,  that  lofty 
and  melancholy  psalm  in  which  the 
fragility  of  human  life  is  contrasted  with 
the  immutability  of  Him  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
passed,  and  as  a  watch  iu  the  night. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  death  produced 
as  great  a  consternation  in  his  party, 
according  to  Clarendon,  as  if  their  whole 
army  had  been  cut  off. 
The  jonmaU  <rf  the  time  '^^'^ 
amply  prove  that  the 
Parliament  and  all  its  friends  were  filled 
with  grief  and  dismay.  Lord  Nugent 
has  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from  the 
next  Weekly  Intelligencer.  "  The  loss  of 
Colonel  Hampden  goeth  near  the  heart 
of  every  man  that  loves  the  good  of  his 
king  and  country,  and  makes  some  con- 
ceive little  content  to  be  at  the  army 
now  that  he  is  gone.  The  memory  of 
this  deceased  colonel  is  such,  that  in  no  age 
to  come  but  it  will  more  and  more  be  had 
in  honour  and  esteem ;  a  man  so  religions, 
and  of  that  prudence,  judgment,  temper, 
valour,  and  integrity,  that  he  hath  left 
few  his  like  behind." 

He  had  indeed  left  none  his  like  behind 
him.  There  still  remained,  indeed,  in 
his  party,  many  acute  intellects,  many 
eloquent  tongues,  many  brave  and  honest 
hearts.  There  still  remained  a  rugged 
and  clownish  soldier,  half  frantic,  half 
buffoon,  whose  talents,  discerned  as  yet 
only  by  one  penetrating  eye,  were  equal 
to  all  the  highest  duties  of  the  soldier 
and  the  prince.  But  in  Hampden,  and  in 
Hampden  alone,  were  united  all  the 
qualities  which,  at  such  a  crisis,  were 
necessary  to  save  the  State,  the  valour 
and  energy  of  Cromwell,  the  discernment 
and  eloquence  of  Vane,  the  humanity 
and  moderation  of  Manchester,  the  stem 
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integrity  of  Hale,  the  ardent  public 
spirit  of  Sydney.  Others  might  possess 
the  qualities  which  were  necessary  to  sare 
the  popular  party  in  the  crisis  of  danger ; 

he  alone  had  both  made  the 
^^J'^*^^^^  power  and  the  inclination 

to  restrain  its  excesses  in 
the  hour  of  triumph.  Others  could  con- 
qner;  he  alone  could  reconcile.  A 
heart  as  bold  as  his  brought  up  the  cui- 
rasfien  who  tamed  the  tide  of  battle  on 
Ifarston  Hoor.  As  skilful  an  eye  as  his 
watched  the  Scotch  army  desoen^tog  from 
the  heiffhts  over  Dunbar.    But  it  was 


when  to  the'sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and 
Charles  had  succeeded  the  fierce  conflicts 
of  sects  and  factions,  ambitious  of  as- 
cendency and  burning  for  reTengei  it  was 
when  the  rices  and  ignorance  which  the 
old  tyranny  had  generated  threatened  the 
new  freedom  with  destruction,  that  Eng- 
land missed  the  sobriety,  the  self-com- 
mand, the  perfect  soundness  of  judgment, 
the  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  to 
which  the  histoiy  of  reyolutloDi  ftimidiefl 
no  parallel,  or  furnishes  a  parallel  In 
Washington  alone. 


LOED  BURGHLEY'S  LIFE  AlO)  TIMES. 

(Edinuurgiz  Beyiett,  Ai*RiL,    1832.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  AdministrcUian  of  ike  Eight  Honourable  WiUiam 
Cecil  Lord  Burghley,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Containing  an  Historical  View  of  the  Times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  the  many  eminent  and  illustrious  Persons  unth 
whom  he  was  connected;  with  eactracts  from  his  Private  and  Official 
Correspondence  and  other  Papers,  now  first  published  from  the  Ori- 
ginals. By  the  Eeverend  Edward  Nares,  D.D.,  Begius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  3  vols.  4to. 
London:  1828-1832. 


Thb  work  of  Dr.  Nares  has  filled  ns  with 
astoniahment  similar  to  that  which  Gap- 
tain  Lemnel  GoUiyer  felt  when  first  he 
landed  in  Brobdignag,  and  saw  com  as 
high  as  the  oaks  in  the  New  Forest, 
thimbles  as  large  as  backets,  and  wrena 
of  the  bulk  of  turkeys.  The  whole  book, 
and  every  component  part  of  it,  is  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  title  is  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  preface.  The  prefatory  matter 
wonld  famish  oat  an  ordinary  book ;  and 
the  book  contains  as  mnch  reading  as  an 
ordinary  library.  We  cannot  sam  ap  the 
merits  of  the  stupendous 

before  as,  better  than  by 
Baying,  that  it  consists  of  about  two  thou- 
sand closely  printed  pages,  that  it  occu- 
pies fifteen  hundred  inches  cubic  measure, 
and  that  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. Such  a  book  might,  before  the 
deluge,  have  been  considered  as  light 
reading  by  Hilpa  and  Shalnm.  But  un- 
happily the  life  of  a  man  is  now  three- 
score years  and  ten ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  it  somewhat  unfair  in  Doctor  Nares 
to  demand  from  us  so  large  a  portion  of 
80  short  an  existence. 

Compared  with  the  labour  of  reading 
through  these  volumes  all  other  labours, 
—the  labour  of  thieves  on  the  treadmill, 
of  chUdren  in  factories,  of  negroes  in 
sagar  plantations,— is  an  agreeable  re- 


creation. There  was,  it  is  said;  a  criminal 
in  Italy,  who  was  suffered  to  make  his 
choice  between  Guicdar- 
dmiandthegaUeye.  He  ^-^g^^"' 
chose  the  history.  But 
the  war  of  Pisa  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  changed  his  mind,  and  went  to  the 
oar.  Guicciardini,  thongh  certainly  not 
the  most  amusing  of  writers,  !s  a  Hero- 
dotus or  a  Froissart,  when  compared  with 
Doctor  Nares.  It  is  not  merely  in  bulk, 
but  in  specific  gravity  also,  that  these 
memoirs  exceed  all  other  human  composi- 
tions. On  every  subject  which  the  Pro- 
fessor discusses,  he  produces  three  times 
as  many  pages  as  another  man ;  and  one 
of  his  pages  is  as  tedious  as  another 
man's  three.  His  book  is  swelled  to -its 
vast  dimensions  by  endless  repetitions, 
by  episodes  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  action,  by  quotations  from 
books  which  are  in  every  circalating 
library,  and  by  reflections  which,  when 
they  happen  to  be  jnst,  are  so  obvious 
that  they  must  necessarily  occur  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader.  He  employs  more 
words  in  expounding  and  defending  a 
truism,  than  any  other  writer  would 
employ  in  supporting  a  paradox.  Of  the 
rules  of  historical  perspective,  he  has  not 
the  faintest  notion.  There  is  neither 
foreground  nor  background  in  his  delinea 
tion.    The  wars  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ia 
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Germany  are  detailed  at  almost  as  mnch 
length  as  in  Bobertson*s  Life  of  that 
Prinoe.  The  troubles  of  Scotland  are 
related  as  fully  as  in  M'Grie*a  life  of 
John  Enoz.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to 
deny  that  Doctor  Nares  is  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  research;  but  he  is  so 
utterly  incompetent  to  arrange  the  mate- 
rials which  he  has  collected,  that  he  might 
as  well  hare  left  them  in  their  original 
repositories. 

Neither  the  facts  which  Doctor  Nares 

has  discoTered,  nor  the  arguments  which 

he  urges,  will,  we  apprehend,  materially 

alter  the  opinion  generally  entertained 

by  judicious  readers  of  history  concem- 

Oaneral       ^S      ^     l^ero.      Lord 

pinion  of     Burghley*  can  hardly  be 

Burghlay.      ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^    g^ 

was  not  one  of  those  whose  genius  and 
energy  change  the  fate  of  empires.  He 
was  by  nature  and  habit  one  of  those 
who  follow,~not  one  of  those  who  lead. 
Nothing  that  is  recorded,  either  of  his 
words  or  of  his  actions,  indicates  intelleo- 
tnal  or  moral  elevation.  But  his  talents, 
though  not  brilliant,  were  of  an  eminently 
useful  kind ;  and  his  principles,  though 
not  inflexible,  were  not  more  relaxed  than 
those  of  his  associates  and  competitors. 
He  had  a  cool  temper,  a  -sound  judgment, 
great  powers  of  application,  and  a  con- 
stant eye  to  the  main  chance.  In  his 
youth  he  was,  it  seems,  fond  of  practical 
jokes.  Yet  eren  out  of  these  he  contrived 
to  extract  some  pecuniary  profit«  When 
he  was  studying  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn, 
he  lost  all  his  fnmiture  and  books  to  his 
companion  at  the  gaming  table.  He  ao» 
cordingly  bored  a  hole  in  the  wall  which 
separated  his  chambers  from  those  of  his 
associate,  and  at  midnight  bellowed 
through  this  passage  threats  of  damna- 
tion, and  calls  to  repentance  in  the  ears 
of  the  rictorious  gambler,  who  lay  sweat- 
ing with  fear  all  night,  and  refunded  Us 
winnings  on  his  knees  next  day.  **  Many 
other  the  like  merry  jests,"  says  his  old 
biographer,  ^  I  have  heard  him  tell,  too 
long  to  be  here  noted."  To  the  last, 
Bargfaley  was  somewhat  jocose ;  and 
some  of  his  sportive  sayings  have  been 
recorded  by  Bacon.  They  show  mnch 
more  shrewdness  than  generosity  ;  and 
are,  indeed,  nearly  expressed  reasons  for 
exacting  money  rigorously,  and  for  keep- 
ing it  carefully.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  he  was  rigorous  and 
careful  for  the  public  advantage,  as  well 

*  ITow  eommonly  prlated  Buritlgh. 


as  for  his  own.  To  extol  his  moral  cha- 
racter, as  Doctor  Nares  has  extolled  it, 
would  be  absurd.  It  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  represent  him  as  a  corrupt, 
rapacious,  and  bad-hearted  man.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  the  interest 
of  the  state,  and  great  attention  also 
to  th^  interest  of  his  own  family.  He 
never  deserted  his  friends  till  it  was  very 
inconvenient  to  stand  by  them ;  was  an 
excellent  Protestant  when  it  was  not 
very  advantageous  to  be  a  Papist,^ 
recommended  a  tolerant  policy  to  his 
mistress  as  strongly  as  he  could  recom- 
mend it  without  hazarding  her  favour,— 
never  put  to  the  rack  any  person  from 
whom  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  very 
usef nl  information  might  be  derived,— 
and  was  so  moderate  in  his  desires,  that 
he  left  only  three  hundred  distinct  landed 
estates,  though  he  might,  as  his  honest 
servant  assures  us,  have  left  much  more, 
"if  he  would  have  taken  money  out  of 
the  Exchequer  for  his  own  use,  as  many 
treasurers  have  done." 

Burghley,  like  the  old  Karqness  of 
Winchester,  who  preceded  him  in  the 
custody  of  the  White  Staff,  was  of  the 
willow,  and  not  of  the  oak. 
He  first  rose  into  notice  ^"JjJ^* 
by  defending  the  supre- 
macy of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was 
subsequently  favoured  and  promoted  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He  not  only  con- 
trived to  escape  unhurt  when  his  patron 
fell,  but  became  an  important  member 
of  the  administration  of  Northumberland. 
Doctor  Nares  assures  us  over  and  over 
again,  that  there  could  have  been  nothing 
base  in  Cecil's  conduct  on  this  occasion  ; 
for,  says  he,  Cecil  continued  to  stand 
well  with  Cranmer.  This,  we  confess, 
hardly  satisfies  us.  We  are  mnch  of  the 
mind  of  Falstaifs  tailor.  We  must  have 
better  assurance  for  Sir  John  than  Bar- 
dolph's.    We  like  not  the  security. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  that 
miserable  intrigue  which  was  carried 
on  round  the  dying  bed  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Cecil  so  demeaned  himself  as  to 
avoid,  first,  the  displeasure  of  Northum- 
berland, and  afterwards  the  displeasure 
of  Mary.  He  was  prudently  unwilling  to 
pat  his  hand  to  the  instrument  wUch 
changed  the  coarse  of  the  snoceision. 
But  the  furious  Dudley  was  master  of 
the  palace.  Cecil,  therefore,  acoocding 
to  his  own  account,  excused  himself  from 
signing  as  a  par^;  but  consented  to 
sign  as  a  witness.  It  is  not  easy  to 
dMcrlbe  hif  dexterous  conduct  at  thi4 
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xnoet  perplezifig  crisis,  in  kngnage  more 
appropriate  than  that  whidi  is  employed 
by  old  Fuller^^His  hand  wrote  it  as 
secretary  of  state,"  says  that  quaint 
writer ;  *'  bnt  his  heart  consented  not 
thereto.    Yea,  he  openly 

w%S«.      oppose  **;    t*^o««*^   »* 

last  yielding  to  the  great- 
ness of  Northomberland,  in  an  age  when 
it  was  present  drowning  not  to  swim  with 
the  stream.  But  as  the  philosopher  tells 
ns,  that,  though  the  planets  be  whirled 
aboat  daily  from  east  to  west,  by  the 
motion  of  the  prianim  mo&ile,  yet  hare 
they  also  a  contrary  proper  motion  of 
their  own  from  west  to  east,  which  they 
slowly,  thongh  sorely,  moTO  at  their 
leisnre;  so  Cecil  liad  secret  oonnter-en- 
deavours  against  the  strain  of  the  oonrt 
herein,  and  prirately  adranoed  his  right- 
ful intentions  against  the  aforesaid  dake's 
ambition/' 

This  was  nndonbtedly  the  most  perilous 
conjuncture  of  Cecil's  life.  Wherever 
there  was  a  safe  course,  he  was  safe. 
Bnt  here  every  course  was  full  of  danger. 
His  situation  rendered  it  impossible  for 

him  to  be  neutral.    If  he 
^^^    acted  on  either  8ide-if  he 

refused  to  act  at  all— he 
ran  a  fearful  risk.  He  saw  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  He  sent  his 
money  and  plate  out  of  London,  made 
over  his  estates  to  his  son,  and  carried 
arms  about  his  person.  His  best  anus, 
however,  were  his  sagacity  and  his  self- 
command.  The  plot  in  which  he  had 
been  an  unwilling  accomplice  ended,  as 
it  was  natural  that  so  odious  and  absurd 
a  plot  should  end,  in  the  ruin  of  its  con- 
trivers. In  the  meantime,  Cecil  quietly 
extricated  himself,  and,  having  been 
successively  patronised  by  Henry,  Somer- 
set, and  Northumberland,  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  protection  of  3Cary. 

He  had  no  aspirations  after  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  He  confessed  himself, 
therefore,  with  great  decorum,  heard  mass 
in  Wimbledon  Church  at  Easter,  and,  for 
the  better  ordering  of  his  spiritual 
concerns,  took  a  priest  into  his  house. 
Doctor  Narcs,  whose  simplicity  passes 
that  of  any  casuist  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  vindicates  his  hero  by  assur- 
ing us,  that  this  was  not  superstition, 

but  pure  unmixed  hypo- 
^SSSa<^'  cri-y-     "That  be  did  in 

some  manner  conform,  we 
shall  not  be  able,  in  the  face  of  existing 
documents,  to  deny ;  while  we  feel  in 
our  own  minds  abundantly  satisfied,  that, 


during  this  very  trying  reign,  he  never 
abandoned  the  prospect  of  another  re-> 
volution  in  favour  of  Protestantism." 
Ib  another  place,  the  Doctor  tells  us 
that  Cecil  went  to  mass  ''with  no  idola- 
trous intention."  Nobody,  we  believe, 
ever  accused  him  of  idolatrous  intention*. 
The  very  ground  of  the  charge  against 
him  is,  that  he  liad  no  idolatrous  inten- 
Uons.  Nobody  would  have  blamed  him 
if  he  had  really  gone  to  Wimbledon 
Church,  with  the  feelings  of  a  good 
Catholic,  to  worship  the  host.  Doctor 
Nares  speaks  in  several  places,  with  just 
severity,  of  the  sophistry  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  with  just  admiration  of  the  incom- 
parable letters  of  Pascal.  It  is  somewhat 
strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  adopt, 
to  the  full  extent,  the  Jesuitical  doctrine 
of  the  direction  of  intentions. 

We  do  not  blame  Cecil  for  not  choosing 
to  be 'burned.  The  deep  stain  upon  his 
memory  is,  that,  for  difEerences  of  opinion 
lor  which  he  would  risk  nothing  himself, 
.  he,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  took  away 
without  scruple  the  lives  of  others.  One 
of  the  excuses  suggested  in  these  Memoirs 
for  his  conforming,  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  to  the  f^^_ 
Church  of  Bome,  is,  that 
he  may  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with 
those  German  Protestants  who  were 
called  Adiaphorists,  and  who  considered 
the  popish  rites  as  matters  indifferent. 
Helancthon  was  one  of  these  moderate 
persons,  and  ^  appears,"  says  Doctor  Nares, 
*'to  have  gone  greater  lengths  than  any 
imputed  to  Lord  Burghley."  We  should 
have  thought  this  not  only  an  excuse, 
but  a  complete  vindication,  if  Bnrghley 
had  been  an  Adiaphorist  for  the  benefit 
of  others  as  well  as  for  his  own.  If  the 
popish  rites  were  matters  of  so  little 
moment,  that  a  good  Protestant  might 
lawfully  practise  them  for  his  safety, 
how  could  it  be  just  or  humane  that  a 
Papist  should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  for  practising  them  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Unhappily  these  non- 
essentials soon  became  matters  of  life 
and  death.  Just  at  the  very  time  at 
which  Burghley  attained  the  highest 
point  of  power  and  favour,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  by  which  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  were  denounced 
against  persons  who  should  do  in  sincerity 
what  he  had  done  from  cowardice. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Cecil  was 
employed  in  a  mission  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  zealous  Protestant. 
He  was  sent  to  escort  the  Papal  Legate^ 
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Cecil's 
prudence. 


Cardinal  Pole,  from  Brassels  to  London« 
That  gtesLt  body  of  moderate  persons, 
who  caied  more  for  the  qatet  of  the 
realm  than  for  the  con- 
Cardinal  Pole,  tj^ygrted  points  which 
were  in  issue  between  the  Ohorches,  seem 
to  have  placed  their  chief  hope  in  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  gentle 
Cardinal.  Cecili  it  is  clear,  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  Pole  with  great  assiduity, 
and  received  great  advantage  from  his 
protection. 

But  the  best  protection  of  Cecil,  during 
the  gloomy  and  disastrous  reign  of  Mary, 
was  that  which  he  derived  from  his  own 
prudence,  and  from  his  own  temper ;— a 
prudence  which  could  never  be  lulled  into 
carelessness, — a  temper  which  could  never 
be  irritated  into  rashness.  The  Papists 
could  find  no  occasion  against  him.  Yet 
he  did  not  lose  the  esteem 
even  of  those  sterner  Pro- 
testants who  had  preferred 
exile  to  recantation.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  persecuted  heiress  of  the 
throne,  and  entitled  himself  to  her  grati- 
tude and  confidence.  Yet  he  continued 
to  receive  marks  of  favour  from  the 
Queen.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Court.  Yet,  so  guarded 
was  his  language,  that  even  when  some 
of  those  who  acted  with  him  were  im- 
prisoned by  the  Privy  Council,  he  escaped 
with  impunity. 

At  length  Mary  died.  Elizabeth  suo- 
ceeded,  and  Cecil  rose  at  once  to  greatness. 
He  was  sworn  in  Privy-cotmsellor  and 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  new  sovereign 
before  he  left  her  prison  of  Hatfield ;  and 
he  continued  to  serve  her  for  forty  years, 
without  intermission,  in  the  highest  em- 
ployments; His  abilities  were  precisely 
those  which  keep  men  long  in  power. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Walpoles, 
the  Pelhams,  and  the  Liverpool8,^not  to 
that  of  the  St.  Johns,  the  Carterets,  the 
Cbathams,  and  the  Cannings.  If  he  had 
been  a  man  of  original  genius,  and  of  a 
commanding  mind,  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  keep  his 
power,  or  even  his  head.  There  was  not 
room  in  one  government  for  an  Elizabeth 
and  a  Bichelieu.  What  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  needed,  was  a  mode- 
rate, cautious,  flexible  minister,  skilled  la 
the  details  of  business,— competent  to 
advise,  but  not  aspiring  to  command. 
And  such  a  minister  she  found  in  Borghley. 
No  arts  could  shake  the  confidence  which 
■he  reposed  in  her  old  and  trusty  servant. 


The  courtly  graces  of  Leicester,  the  bril- 
liant talents  and  accomplishments  of 
Essex,  touched  the  fancy,  perhaps  the 
heart,  of  the  woman ;  but  no  rival  could 
deprive  the  Treasurer  of  the  place  which 
he  possessed  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen. 
She  sometimes  chid  him  sharply ;  but  he 
was  the  man  whom  she  delighted  to 
honour.  For  Bnrghley,  she  forgot  her 
usual  parsimony  both  of  wealth  and  of 
dignities.  For  Burghley,  she  relaxed  that 
severe  etiquette  to  which  she  was  un- 
reasonably attached.  Every  other  person 
to  whom  she  addressed  her  speech,  or  on 
whom  the  glance  of  her  eagle  eye  fell, 
instantly  sank  on  his  knee.  For  Burghley 
alone,  a  chair  was  set  in 
her  presence ;  and  there  the  ^^^^ 
old  minister,  by  birth  only 
a  plain  Lincolnshire  esquire,  took  his 
ease,  while  the  haughty  heirs  of  the 
Fitzalans  and  the  De  Teres  humbled  them- 
selves to  the  dust  around  him.  At  lengrth, 
having  survived  all  his  early  coadjutors 
and  rivals,  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honours.  His  royal  mistress  visited  him 
on  his  death-bed,  and  cheered  him  with 
assurances  of  her  affection  and  esteem ; 
and  hb  power  passed,  with  little  diminu- 
tion, to  a  son  who  inherited  his  abilities, 
and  whose  mind  had  been  formed  by  his 
counsels. 

The  life  of  Burghley  was  commensurate 
with  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  exactly 
measures  the  time  during  which  the 
House  of  Austria  held  unrivalled  super* 
iority,  and  aspired  to  uni- 
versal dominion.  In  the  Buf^^.'^ufe. 
year  in  which  Burghley 
was  bom,  Charles  the  Fifth  obtained  the 
imperial  crown.  In  the  year  in  which 
Burghley  died,  the  vast  designs  which 
had  for  nearly  a  century  kept  Europe  in 
constant  agitation,  were  burled  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  proud  and  sullen 
Philip. 

The  life  of  Burghley  was  commensurate 
also  with  the  period  during  which  a  great 
moral  revolution  was  effected, — a  revolu- 
tion, the  consequences  of  which  were  felt, 
not  only  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  but  at 
half  the  fii-esides  in  Christendom.  He 
was  bom  when  the  great  religious  schism 
was  just  commencing.  He  lived  to  see 
that  schism  complete,— to  see  a  line  of 
demarcation,  whidi,  since  his  death,  has 
been  very  little  altered,  strongly  drawn 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  Europe. 

The  only  event  of  modern  times  which 
can  be  properly  compared  with  the  Be- 
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formation,  is  the  French  BeTolation  ;  or, 

to  speak  more  aocnrately,   that   great 

revolution  of  political  feel. 

!Ehe  Bafor-   ing  which  took  place  in 

jDQAtlOTi  and   almost  every  part  of  the 

VrenokBevo-    ....     ,         ,,    ,     .       ..^ 

lution.       civilized  world  darmg  the 

eighteenth  century,  and 
which  obtained  in  France  its  most  terrible 
and  signal  triumph.  Each  of  these  memor- 
able events  may  be  described  as  a  rising 
up  of  human  reason  against  a  Caste.  The 
one  was  a  struggle  of  the  laity  against 
the  clergy  for  intellectual  liberty;  the 
other  was  a  struggle  of  the  people  against 
the  privil^ed  orders  for  political  liberty. 
In  both  cases,  the  spirit  of  innovation 
was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  class  to 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  prejudicial.  It 
was  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic,  of 
Catherine,  of  Joseph,  and  of  the  French 
nobles,  that  the  philosophy  which  after- 
wards threatened  all  the  thrones  and 
aristocracies  of  Europe  with  destruction 
first  became  formidable.  The  ardour 
with  which  men  betook  themselves  to 
liberal  studies  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oen« 
tury,  was  zealously  encouraged  by  the 
heads  of  that  very  diurch  to  which  liberal 
studies  were  destined  to  be  fatal.  In 
both  cases,  when  the  explosion  came,'  it 
came  with  a  violence  which  appalled  and 
disgusted  many  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously been  distinguished  by  the  freedom 
of  their  opinions.  The  violence  of  the 
democratic  party  in  France  made  Burke 
a  tory,  and  Alfieri  a  courtier ;  the  violence 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  schism  made 
Erasmus  a  defender  of  abuses,  and  turned 
the  author  of  Utopia  into  a  persecutor. 
In  both  cases,  the  convulsion  which  had 
overthrown  deeply-seated  errors,  shook 
all  the  principles  on  which  society  rests 
to  their  very  foundations.  The  minds  of 
men  were  unsettled.  It  seemed  for  a 
time  that  all  oxder  and  morality  were 
about  to  perish  with  the  prejudices  with 
which  they  had  been  long  and  intimately 
associated.  Frightful  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted. Immense  masses  of  property 
were  confiscated.  Every  part  of  Europe 
swarmed  with  exiles.  In  moody  and 
turbulent  spirits  zeal  soured  into  malig- 
nity, or  foamed  into  madness.  From  the 
political  agitation  of  the  eighteenth 
century  sprang  the  Jacobins.  From  the 
religions  agitation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury sprang  the  Anabaptists.  The  parti- 
sans of  Bobespierre  robbed  and  murdered 
in  the  name  of  fraternity  and  equality. 
The  followers  of   Enipeidoling  robbed 


and  murdered  in  the  name  of  Christian 
liberty.  The  feeling  of  patriotism  was, 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  wholly 
extinguished.  All  the  old  maxims  of 
foreign  policy  were  changed.  Physical 
boundaries  were  superseded  by  moral 
boundaries.  Nations  made  war  on  each 
other  with  new  arms, — with  arms  which 
no  fortifications,  however  strong  by 
nature  or  by  art,  could  resist,— with 
arms  before  which  rivers  parted  like  the 
Jordan,  and  ramparts  fell  down  like  the 
walls  of  Jericho.  Those  arms  were 
opinions,  reasons,  prejudioes.  The  g^reat 
masters  of  fleets  and  armies  were  often 
reduced  to  confess,  like  MUton's  warlike 
angels,  how  hard  they  found  it 

*'  To  exclnde 
Spiritual  aulMtanoe  with  corporeal  bar.** 

Earope  was  divided,  as  Qreece  had  been 
divided,  during  the  period  concerning 
which  Thucydides  wrote.  The  conflict 
was  not,  as  it  is  in  ordinary  times, 
between  state  and  state,  but  between 
two  omnipresent  factions,  each  of  which 
was  in  some  places  dominant  and  in  other 
places  oppressed,  but  which,  openly  or 
covertly,  carried  on  their  strife  in  the 
bosom  of  every  society.  No  man  asked 
whether  another  belonged  to  the  same 
country  with  himself,  but  whether  he 
belonged  to  .the  same  sect.  Party  spirit 
seemed  to  justify  and  con-  p^^-  spirit, 
secrate  acts  which,  in  any 
other  tunes,  would  have  been  considered 
as  the  foulest  of  treasons.  The  French 
emigrant  saw  nothing  disgraceful  in 
bringing  Austrian  and  Prussian  hussars 
to  Paris.  The  Irish  or  Italian  democrat 
saw  no  impropriety  in  serving  the 
French  Directory  against  his  own  native 
government.  So,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  fury  of  theological  factions 
often  suspended  all  national  animosities 
and  jealousies.  The  Spaniards  were  in- 
vited into  France  by  the  League;  the 
English  were  invited  into  France  by  the 
Huguenots. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  nnderrate 
or  to  palliate  the  crimes  and  excesses 
which,  during  the  last  generation,  were 
produced  by  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
But  when  we  find  that  men  aealons  for 
the  Protestsnt  religion,  constantly  repre- 
sent the  French  Bevolntion  as  radicalljr 
and  essentially  evil  on  account  of  those 
crimes  and  excesses,  we  cannot  but  re- 
member, that  the  deliverance  of  oar 
ancestors  from  the  house  of  their  spiritual 
bondage  was  effected  **  by  plagues  and  by 
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signs,  bj  wonders  and  by   war.''    We 
cannot  bnt  remember,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  French  Bevolution,  so  also  in 
the  case  of  the  Reformation,  those  who 
rose  up  against  tyranny  were  themselves 
deeply   tainted  with   the   rices   which 
tyranny  engenders.    We  cannot  but  re- 
member,  that  libels  scarcely  less  scanda- 
!oas  than  those  of  Hebert,  mnmmerlea 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  Cloots, 
and  crimes  scarcely  less  atrocious  than 
those  of  Harat,  disgrace  the  early  history 
of  ProteetantisnL     The  Reformation  is 
an  «Tent  long  past.    That  Tolcano  has 
spent  its  rage.    The  wide  waste  produced 
by  its  outbreak  is  forgotten.    The  land- 
marks  which  were  swept  away  hare  been 
replaced.    The  ruined  edifices  hare  been 
rejMiired.    The  lara  has  corered  with  a 
rich  incrustation  the  fields  which  it  once 
derastated ;  and,  after  haring  turned  a 
garden  into  a  desert,  has  again  turned 
the  desert  into  a  still  more  beautiful  and 
fruitful  garden.    The  second  great  erup- 
tion is  not  yet  orer.    The  marks  of  its 
rarages  are  still  all  around  us.     The 
ikshes  are  still  hot  beneath  our  feet.    In 
some  directions,  the  deluge  of  fire  still 
•continues    to    spread.     Tet    experience 
surely  entitles  us  to  be- 
^^daJSS?"  Here  that  this  explosion, 
like  that  which  preceded 
it,   will  fertilize  the  soil  which  it  has 
^erastftted.      Already,    in    those    parts 
which  hare  suffered  most  sererely,  rich 
cultiration  and  secure  dwellings  hare 
begun  to  appear  amidst  the  waste.    The 
more  we  read  of  the  history  of  past  ages, 
—the  noiore  we  obserre  the  signs  of  these 
times,— the  more  do  we  feel  our  hearts 
filled  and  swelled  up  with  a  good  hope 
for  the  future  destinies  of  the  human 
race. 

The    history  of  the  Reformation  in 
England  is  full  of  strange  problems.   The 
most  prominent  and  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon which  it  presents 
a*hA  lUfpr-    to    us.    is    the   gigantic 
XngUnd.      Btrength  of  the  gorem- 
ment  contrasted  with  the 
feebleness  of  the  religions  parties.  During 
the  twelre  or  thirteen  yeaxs  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
religion  of  the  state  was  thrice  changed. 
Protestantism  was  established  by  Edward ; 
the  Catholic  Church  was  restored  by 
Maiyj    ProtestantLsm  was   again  esta- 
bliah«d  by  Elizabeth.    The  faith  of  the 
nation  seemed  to  depend  on  the  personal 
inclinations  of  the  sorereign«    Nor  waf 
fhisaU.    An  established  church  was  then, 


as  a  matter  of  course,  a  persecuting 
church.  Edward  persecuted  Catholics. 
Mary  persecuted  Protestants.  Elizabeth 
persecuted  Catholics  again.  The  father 
of  those  three  sorereigus  had  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  persecuting  both  sects  at 
once ;  and  had  sent  to  death,  on  the 
same  hurdle,  the  heretic  who  denied  the 
real  presence,  and  the  traitor  who  denied 
the  royal  supremacy.  There  was  nothing 
in  England  like  that  fierce  and  bloody 
opposition  which,  in  France,  each  of  the 
religious  factions  in  its  turn  offered  to 
the  goremment.  We  had  neither  a 
Coligni  nor  a  Mayenne ; — ^neither  a  Mon< 
contour  nor  an  Irry.  No  English  city 
brared  sword  and  famine  for  the  re- 
formed doctrines  with  the  spirit  of 
Bochelle ;  nor  for  the  Catholic  doctrinea 
with  the  spirit  of  Paris.  Neither  sect 
in  England  formed  a  league.  Neither 
sect  extorted  a  recantation  from  the 
sorereign.  Neither  sect  could  obtain 
from  an  adrerse  sorereign  eren  a  tolera- 
tion. The  English  Protestants,  after 
sereral  years  of  domination,  sank  down 
with  scarcely  a  struggle  under  the 
tyranny  of  Mary.  The  Catholics,  after 
haring  regained  and  abused  their  old 
ascendency,  submitted  patiently  to  the 
serere  rule  of  Elizabeth.  Neither  Pro- 
testants nor  Catholics  engaged  in  any 
great  and  well-organized  scheme  of  re- 
sistance. A  few  wild  and  tumultuous 
risings,— suppressed  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared,—a  few  dark  conspiracies,  in  which 
only  a  small  number  of  desperate  men 
engaged,— such  were  the  utmost  efforts 
made  by  these  two  parties  to  assert  the 
most  sacred  of  human  rights,  attacked  by 
the  most  odious  tyranny. 

The  explanation  of  these-circumstances 
which  has  generally  been  giren  is  rery 
simple,  bnt  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
The  power  of  the  crown,  it  is  said,  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  was  in  faot 
despotic.  This  solution,  we  own,  seems 
to  us  to  be  no  solntion  at  all. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion— a  fashion 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hume— to   describe 
the  English  monarchy  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  an  absolute  monarchy.    And 
such  undoubtedly  it  ap- 
pears to  a  superficial  ob-  ZnglSsli  mon« 
serrer.    Elizabeth,  it  is  "gj^^g^* 
tme,  often  spoke  to  her       century, 
parliamentf  in   language 
as  hanghty  and  imperious  at  that  whidi 
the  Great  Turk  would  use  to  his  diran. 
She  punished  with  great  sererlty  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  in  her 
17 
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opinion,  carried  the  freedom  of  debate 
too  far.  She  asBumed  the  power  of 
legislating  by  means  of  proclamations. 
She  imprisoned  her  subjects  without 
bringing  them  to  a  legal  trial.  Torture 
was  often  employed,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  confessions  from  those  who 
were  shut  up  in  her  dungeons.  The 
authority  of  the  Star-Chamber  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  at  its 
highest  point.  SeTcre  restraints  were 
imposed  on  political  and  religions  dis* 
onssion.  The  number  of  presses  was  at 
one  time  limited.  No  man  could  print 
,  without  a  license ;  and  every  work  had 
to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  Primate 
or  the  Bishop  of  London.  Persons  whose 
writings  were  displeasing  to  the  court 
were  cruelly  mutilated, like  Stubbs,  or  put 
to  death,  like  Penry.  Konconformity  was 
seTcrely  punished.  The  Queen  prescribed 
the  exact  rule  of  religions  faith  and  dis* 
cipline ;  and  whoerer  departed  from  that 
rule,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
was  in  danger  of  seTere  penalties. 

Such  was  this  govemment.  Tet  we 
know  that  it  waslored  by  the  great  body 
of  those  who  lired  under  it.  We  know 
that,  during  the  fierce  contests  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  both  the  hostile  parties 
spoke  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  of  a 

A  golden  age.  «^^^«^  *^'    ^***'  «'«»^ 
Queen  has  now  been  lying 

two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel,  Tet  her  memory  is 
still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  free  people. 

The  truth  seems  to  be^  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Tudors  was,  with  a  few 
occasional  deviations,  a  popular  govern- 
ment, under  the  forms  of  despotism.  At 
first  sight,  it  may  seem  that  the  preroga- 
tives of  Elizabeth  were  not  less  ample 
than  those  of  Louis  the  Ponrteenth,— 
that  her  parliaments  were  as  obsequious 
as  his  parliaments,^that  her  warrant  had 
as  much  authority  as  his  leUre-de^ackef, 
The  extravagance  with  whichher  courtiers 
eulogizedher  personal  and  mental  charms, 
went  beyond  the  adulation  of  Boilean  and 
Holi^.  Louis  would  have  blushed  to 
receive  from  those  who  composed  the 
gorgeous  circles  of  Karli  and  Yersailles, 
the  outward  marks  of  servitude  which  the 
haughty  Britoness  exacted  of  all  who 
approadied  her.  But  the  power  of  Louis 
rested  on  the  support  of  his  Army.  The 
power  of  Elizabeth  rested  solely  on  the 
support  of  her  People.  Those  who  say 
that  her  power  was  absolute,  do  not 
•nfficiently  consider  in  whitt  her  power 


consisted.  Her  power  consisted  in  the 
willing  obedience  of  her  subjects,  in 
their  attachment  to  her 
person  and  to  her  office,  in  Support  of 
their  respect  for  the  old  "^wS'* 
line  from  which  she  sprang, 
in  their  sense  of  the  general  security  which 
they  enjoyed  under  her  govemment. 
These  were  the  means,  and  the  only 
means,  which  she  had  at  her  colnm ind  for 
carrying  her  decrees  into  execution,  for 
resisting  foreign  enemies,  andfor  crushing 
domestic  treason.  There  was  not  a  ward 
in  the  city, — there  was  not  a  hundred  in 
any  shire  in  England,  which  could  not 
have  overpowered  the  handful  of  armed 
men  who  composed  her  household.  If  a 
hostile  sovereign  threatened  invasion, — 
if  an  ambitious  noble  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,— she  could  have  recourse  only 
to  the  train-bands  of  her  capital,  and  the 
array  of  her  counties,— to  the  citizens 
and  yeomen  of  England,  commanded  by 
the  merchants  and  esquires  of  England. 

Thus,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
vast  preparations  which  Philip  was  mak- 
ing for  the  subjugation  of  the  reahn,  the 
first  person  to  whom  the  govemment 
thought  of  applying  for  assistance  was 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  They  sent 
to  ask  him  what  force  the  dty  would 
engage  to  furntoh  for  the  ^^  ^^  ,^, 
defence  of  the  kingdom 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  Mayor  and 
Common  Council,  in  return,  desired  to 
know  what  force  the  Queen's  Highness 
wished  them  to  famish.  The  answer  was 
— fifteen  ships  and  five  thousand  men. 
The  Londoners  deliberated  on  the  matter^ 
and  two  days  after  ^'huiybly  entreated 
the  council,  in  sign  of  their  perfect  love 
and  loyalty  to  prince  and  country,  to 
accept  ten  thousand  men,  and  thirty  ships 
amply  fumished." 

People  who  could  give  such  signs  as 
these  of  theur  loyalty  were  by  no  means 
to  be  misgoverned  with  impunity.  The 
English  in  the  sixteenth  century  were, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  free  people.  They 
had  not,  indeed,  the  out-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
ward  show  of  freedom ; 
but  they  had  the  reality.  They  had  not 
a  good  constitution ;  but  they  had  that 
without  which  the  best  constitution  is  as 
useless  as  the  king's  proclamation  against 
vice  and  immorality,-— that  which,  with- 
out any  constitution,  keeps  rulers  in  awi^, 
—force,  and  the  spirit  to  use  it.  Parlia- 
ments, it  is  true,  were  rarely  held ;  and 
were  not  very  respectfully  treated.  The 
great  charter  was  then  violated.    But 
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the  people  had  a  security  against  gross 
acd  systematic  misgoTemment,  far 
stronger  than  all  the  parchment  that 
was  ever  marked  with  the  sign  mannal, 
and  than 'all  the  wax  that  was  ever 
pressed  by  the  great  seal. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  politics  to  con* 
found  means  with  ends.  Cbnstitutionsi 
charters,  petitions  of 
^S^tiS!'ri«H  declarations  of 
right,  representative  as- 
semblies, electoral  co^eges,  are  not  good 
goTemment;  nor  do  they,  eren  when 
most  elaborately  constructed,  necessarily 
produce  good  government.  Laws  exist 
in  rain  for  those  who  hare  not  the  cour- 
age and  the  means  to  defend  them. 
Electors  meet  in  vain  where  want  renders 
ihem  the  slaves  of  the  landlord ;  or  where 
superstition  renders  them  the  slaves  of 
the  priest.  Eepresentative  assemblies  sit 
in  vain  unless  they  have  at  their  command, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  physical  power 
which  is  necessary  to  make  their  delibera- 
tions free,  and  their  votes  effectual! 

The  Irish  are  better  represented  in  Par« 

liament  than  the  Scotch,  who  indeed  are 

Jiot  represented  at  all.    But  are  the  Irish 

better  governed  than  the  Scotch  ?    Surely 

not.     This    circumstance 

The  Scotch,    j^^  ^j  Lite  been  used  as 

an  argument  against  reform.  It  proves 
nothing  against  reform.  It  proves  only 
this, — that  laws  have  no  magical,  no 
supernatural,  virtue ;  that  laws  do  not 
act  like  Aladdin's  lamp  or  Prince  Ahmed's 
apple ;  that  priestcraft,  that  ignorance, 
that  the  rage  of  contending  factions,  may 
make  good  institutions  useless;  that 
intelligenoe,  sobriety,  industry,  moral 
freedom,  firm  onion,  may  supply  in  a 
great  measure  the  defects  of  the  worst 
representative  system.  A  people  whose 
education  and  habits  are  such,  that,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  they  rise 
above  the  mass  of  those  with  whom 
they  mix,  as  surely  as  oil  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  water,— A  people  of  such 
temper  and  self-government,  that  the 
widest  popular  excesses  recorded  in  their 
history  partake  of  the  gravity  of  judicial 
proceedings,  and  of  the  solemnity  of 
religions  rites,— ^  people  whose  national 
pride  and  mutual  attachment  have  passed 
into  a  proverb,->a  people  whose  high  and 
fierce  spirit,  so  forcibly  described  in  the 
haughty  tnotto  which  encircles  their 
thistle,  preserved  their  independence, 
dnriog  a  struggle  of  centuries,  from  the 
txicroachmtnta  of  wealthier  and  more 
powerf  lul  seighbonxs,— such  a  people  can* 


not  be  long  oppressed.  Any  government, 
however  constituted,  must  respect  their 
wishes,  and  tremble  at  their  discontents. 
It  is  indeed  most  desirable  that  such  a 
people  should  exercise  a  direct  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  aflEairs,  and  should  make 
their  wishes  known  through  constitutional 
organs.  But  some  influence,  direct  or 
indirect,  they  will  assuredly  possess. 
Some  organ,  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, they  will  assuredly  find.  They 
will  be  better  governed  under  a  good 
constitution  than  under  a  bad  constitu- 
tion. But  they  will  be  better  governed 
under  the  worst  constitution  than  some 
other  nations  under  the  best.  In  any 
general  classification  of  constitutions,  the 
constitution  of  Scotland  must  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps  as  the  worst, 
in  Christian  Europe.  Yet  the  Scotch  are 
not  ill  governed.  And  the  reason  is 
simply  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  ill 
governed. 

In  some  of  the  Oriental  monarchies,  in 
Afghanistan,  for  example^  though  there 
exists  nothing  which  an  European  publi- 
cist would  call  a  Gonstltu-  ...  ,  ^ 
tion,  the  sovereign  gene-  • 
rally  governs  in  conformity  with  certain 
rules  established  for  the  public  benefit ; 
and  the  sanction  of  those  rules  is,  that 
every  Afghan  approves  them,  and  that 
every  Afghan  is  a  soldier. 

The  monarchy  of  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  a  monarchy  of  this 
kind.  It  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy, 
because  little  respect  was 
paid  by  the  Tudors  to  JS2*SS5Ji£ 
those  institutions  which  oentury. 
we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  the  sole  checks  on  the  power 
of  the  sovereign.  A  modem  Englishman 
can  hardly  understand  how  the  people  can 
have  had  any  real  security  for  good 
government  under  kings  who  levied 
benevolences,  and  diid  the  House  of 
Commons  as  they  would  have  chid  a  pock 
of  dogs.  People  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider that,  though  the  legal  checks  were 
feeble,  the  natural  checks  were  strong. 
There  was  one  great  and  efifectaal  limita- 
tion on  the  royal  authority,— the  know- 
ledge that  if  the  patience  of  the  nation 
were  severely  tried,  the  nation  would  put 
forth  ita  strength,  and  that  its  strength 
would  be  found  irresistible.  If  a  large 
body  of  Englishmen  became  thoroughly 
discontented,  instead  of  presenting  ro-. 
quisitionSfholding  large  meetings,  passing 
reeolntions,  signing  petitions,  forming 
-associations  and  unions,  they  rose  up; 
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they  took  their  halberds  and  their  bows ; 
and,  if  the  FOTereign  was  not  sufficiently 
popular  to  find  among  his  subjects  other 
halberds  and  other  bows  to  oppose  to  the 
rebels,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  a 
repetition  of  the  horrible  scenes  of 
Berkeley  and  Pomf  ret.  He  had  no  regular 
army  which  could,  by  its  superior  arms 
and  its  superior  skill,  overawe  or  vanquish 
the  sturdy  Commons  of  his  realm, 
abounding  in  the  native  hardihood  of 
Englishmen,  and  trained  in  the  simple 
discipline  of  the  militia. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Tudors  were 

as  absolute  as  the  Caesars.    Never  was 

parallel  so  nnlortunate.   The  government 

of   the   Tudors  was  the 

^oSS^  direct  opposite  to  the 
government  of  Augpistus 
and  his  suooessors.  The  Caesars  ruled 
despotically,  by  means  of  a  great  stand- 
ing army,  under  the  decent  forms  of  a 
republican  constitution.  They  called 
themselves  citizens.  They  mixed  uncere- 
moniously with  other  citizens.  In  theory, 
they  were  only  the  elective  mag^trates 
of  a  free  commonwealth.  Instead  of 
arrogating  to  themselves  despotic  power, 
they  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
senate.  They  were  merely  the  lieu- 
tenants of  that  venerable  body.  They 
jnized  in  debate.  They  even  appeared  as 
advocates  before  the  courts  of  law.  Yet 
they  could  safely  indulge  in  the  wildest 
freaks  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  while  their 
legions  remained  faithful.  Our  Tudors, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  titles  and 
forms  of  monarchical  supremacy,  were 
essentially  popular  magistrates.  They 
had  no  means  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  public  hatred ;  and  they  were 
therefore  compelled  to  court  the  public 
favour.  To  enjoy  all  the  state  and  all  the 
personal  indulgences  of  absolute  power, 
—to  be  adored  with  Oriental  prostrations, 
'—to  dispose  at  will  of  the  liberty  and 
even  of  the  life  of  ministers  and  courtiers, 
—this  the  nation  granted  to  the  Tudors. 
Bat  the  condition  on  which  they  were 
suffered  to  be  the  tyrants  of  Whitehall 
was,  that  they  should  be  mild  and  paternal 
sovereigns  of  England.  They  were  under 
the  same  restraints  with  regard  to  their 
people,  under  which  a  military  despot  is 
placed  with  regard  to  his  army.  They 
would  have  found  it  as  dangerous  to 
grind  their  subjects  with  cruel  taxation, 
jis  Kero  would  have  found  it  to  leave  his 
pnetorians  unpaid.  Those  who  immedi- 
ately surrounded  the  royal  person,  and 
engaged  in  the  hazardous  game  of  ambi- 


tion, were  exposed  to  the  most  fearful 
dangers.  Buckingham,  Cromwell,  Surrey, 
Sttdley,  Somerset,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Percy, 
Essex,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  But  in 
general  the  country  gentleman  hunted, 
and  the  merchant  traded  in  peace.  Even 
Henry,  as  cruel  as  Domitian»  but  far 
more  politic,  contrived,  while  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lamise,  to  be  a 
farourite  with  the  cobblers. 

The  Tudors  committed  very  tyrannical 
acts.  But  in  their  ordinary  dealings  with 
the  people,  they  were  not,  and  could  not 
safely  be,  t3'rants.  Some  excesses  were 
easily  pardoned.  For  the  nation  was 
proud  of  the  high  and  fiery  blood  of  its 
magnificent  princes ;  and  saw,  in  many 
proceedings  which  a  lawyer  would  even 
then  have  condemned,  the  outbreak  of  the 
same  noble  spirit  which  so  manfully  hurled 
foul  scorn  at  Parma  and  at  Spain.  But 
to  this  endurance  there  was  a  limit.  If 
the  government  ventured  to  adopt  mea- 
sures which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
really  felt  to  be  oppressive,  it  was  soon 
compelled  to  change  its  course.  When 
Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  raise  a 
forced  loan  of  unusual  amount,  by  proceed- 
ings of  unusual  rigour,  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  was  such  as  ap- 
palled even  his  stubborn  and  impetuous 
spirit.  The  people,  we  are  told,  said,  that 
if  they  were  to  be  treated  thus, "  then 
were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France ; 
and  England  should  be  bond,  and  not 
free."  The  county  of  Suffolk  rose  in 
arms.  The  king  prudently 
yielded  to  an  opposition  pJSSSje. 
which,  if  he  had  persisted, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  general  rebellion.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  mono- 
polies. The  Queen,  proud  and  courage- 
ous as  she  was,  shrank  from  a  contest 
with  the  nation,  and,  with  admirable 
sagacity,  conceded  all  that  her  subjects 
had  demanded,  while  it  was  yet  in  her 
power  to  concede  with  dignity  and  grace. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  people 
who  had  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of 
checking  their  princes,  would  suffer  any 
prince  to  impose  upon  them  a  religion 
generally  -  detested.  It  is  equally  absurd 
to  suppose,  that,  if  the  nation  had  been 
decidedly  attached  to  the  Protestant  fiaith, 
Mary  oouM  have  re-established  the  Papal 
supremacy.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that,  if  the  nation  had  been  zealous 
lor  the  ancient  religion,  Elizabeth  could 
have  restored  the  Protestant  Church. 
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The  trnth  is,  that  the  people  were  not 
disposed  to  engage  in  a  struggle  either  for 
the  new  or  for  the  old  doctrines.  Abund- 
ance of  spirit  was  shown  when  it  seemed 
likely  that  Mar j  would  resume  her  father's 
grants  of  church  property ;  or  that  she 
would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  England 
to  the  husband  whom  she  regarded  with 
unmerited  tenderness.  That  Queen  found 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  the  abbey  lands.  She 
found  that  hersubjects  wonld  never  suffer 
her  to  make  her  hereditary  kingdom  ft 
fief  of  Castile.  On  these  points  she  en- 
countered a  steady  resistance,  and  was 
compelled  to  give  way.  If  she  was  able 
to  establish  the  Catholic  worship,  and  to 
persecute  those  who  would  not  conform 
to  it,  it  was  eridently  because  the  people 
cared  far  less  for  the  Protestant  religion 
than  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  for 
the  independence  of  the  ^aglish  crown. 
In  plain  words,  they  did  not  think  the 
difference  between  the  hostile  sects  worth 
a  straggle.  There  was 
ZMdSul^a's.  undoubtedly azealous  Pro- 
testant party, and  a  zealous 
Catholic  party.  But  both  these  parties 
were,  we  believe,  very  small.  We  doubt 
whether  both  together  made  up,  at  the 
time  of  Hary's  death,  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  nation.  The  remaining  nineteen- 
twentieths  halted  between  the  two 
opinions ;  and  were  not  disposed  to  risk 
a  revolution  in  the  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  either  of  the  ex- 
treme factions  an  advantage  over  the 
other. 

We  possess  no  data  which  will  enable 
us  to  compare  with  exactness  the  force 
of  the  two  sects.  Mr.  Butler  asserts  that, 
even  at  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
a  majority  of  the  population  of  England 
were  Catholics.  This  is  pure  assertion ; 
and  is  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence, 
but,  we  think,  completely  disproved  by 
the  strongest  evidence.  Dr.  Lingard  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Catholics  were  one- 
half  of  the  nation  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Rlchton  says,  that 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the 
Catholics  were  two-thirds  of  the  nation, 
and  the  Protestants  only  one-third.  The 
most  judicious  and  impartial  of  English 
historians,  Ur.  Hallam,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
of  opinion  that  two-thirds 
f^SlitiS.*  were  Protestants,  and  only 
one-third  Catholics.  To 
na,  we  must  confess,  it  seems  altogether 
inconceivable,  that  if  the  Protestants  were 
really  t^o  to  one,  they  should  have  borne 


the  government  of  ICary ;  or  that,  if  the 
Catholics  were  really  two  to  one,  they 
should  have  borne  the  government  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  abedutely  incredible  that 
a  sovereign  who  has  no  standing  army, 
and  whose  power  rests  solely  on  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects,  can  oontiniie  for 
years  to  persecute  a  religion  to  which 
the  majority  of  his  subjects  are  sincerely 
attached.  In  fact,  the  Protestants  did 
rise  np  against  one  sister,  and  the 
Catholics  against  the  other.  Those  risings 
clearly  showed  how  small  and  feeble  both 
the  parties  were.  Both  in  the  one  case 
and  in  the  other,  the  nation  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  the 
insurgents  were  speedily  put  down  and 
punished.  The  Kentish  gentlemen  who 
took  up  arms  for  the  reformed  doctrines 
against  Kary,  and  the  great  Northern 
Earls  who  displayed  the  banner  of  the 
Five  Wounds  against  Elizabeth,  were 
alike  considered  by  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen  as  wicked  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace. 

The  account  which  Cardinal  Benti  voglio 
gave  of  the  state  of  religion  in  England, 
well  deserves  consideration.  The  zealous 
Catholics  he  reckoned  at 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  _pajrdinal 
nation.  The  people  who  ®SS>'SS?'''" 
would  without  the  least 
scruple  become  Catholics,  if  the  Catholic 
religion  were  established,  he  eetimated 
at  four-fifths  of  the  nation.  We  believe 
this  account  to  have  been  veiy  near  the 
truth.  We  believe  that  the  people,  whose 
minds  were  made  up  on  either  side,  who 
were  inclined  to  make  any  sacrifice,  or 
run  any  risk  for  either  religion,  were  very 
few.  Each  side  had  a  few  enterprising 
champions,  and  a  few  stout-hearted 
martyrs ;  but  the  nation,  undermined  in 
its  opinions  and  feelings,  resigned  itself 
implicitly  to  the  guidsdice  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  lent  to  tlie  sovereign  for  the 
time  being,  an  equally  ready  aid  against 
cither  of  the  extreme  parties. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  the 
English  of   that   generation  were  irre- 
ligious.   They  held  firmly  those  doctrines 
which  are  common  to  the  Catholic  and  to 
the  Protestant  theology. 
But  they  had  BO  fixed      ^J^"^ 
Opinion  as  to  the  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  Churches.    They 
were  m  a  situation  resembling  that  of 
those  Borderers  whom  8ir  Walter  Soott 
has  described  with  so  much  spirit,— 

•*  Who  soorht  tiM  b«eTW  th*t  nuido  tbtlr  broth 
Ju  England  Mtd  In  SooilMid  both  : " 
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And  who 

**  Kine  times  oatiftwed  had  been 
By  Enfl^ad's  king,  aad  flootland'e  queen." 

They  were  sometimefl  ProteBtants,  some- 
timeB  GathoUcs;  aometimes  half  Pro- 
teBtantfl  half  Catholics. 

Tho  English  had  not,  for  agee,  been 
bigoted  Papist*).  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  the  reformers,  John  Wickliife,  had 
stirred  the  pnUic  mind  to  its  inmost 
depths.  Darin g  the  same  century,  a  scan- 
dalous schism  in  the  Catholic  Church  had 
diminished,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the 
reverence  in  which  the  Roman  pontiff 
were  held.  It  is  clear  that  a  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Lnther,  a  great 
party  in  this  kingdom  was 

least  as  extensive  as  that 
which  was  subsequently  effected  by  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  proposed 
A  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
more  sweeping  and  violent  even  than  that 
which  took  place  under  the  administration 
-of  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and,  though  de- 
feated in  this  attempt,  they  succeeded  in 
•depriving  the  clerical  order  of  some  of  its 
most  oppressive  privileges.  The  splendid 
•  conquests  of  Henry  the  Fifth  turned  the 
attention  of  the  nation  from  domestic  re- 
form. The  Council  of  Constance  removed 
some  of  the  grossest  of  those  scandals 
which  had  deprived  the  Church  of  the 
public  resiiect.  The  authority  of  that 
-venerable  synod  propped  up  the  sinking 
authority  of  the  Popedom.  A  consider- 
able reaction  took  place.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  doubted,  that  there  was  still 
iVQCh  concealed  Lollardism  in  England ; 
or  that  many  who  did  not  absolutely 
dissent  from  any  doctrine  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  jealous  of  the 
wealth  and  power  enjoyed  by  her  ministers. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  a  struggle  took  place 
between  the  clergy  and  the  courts  of  law, 
in  which  the  courts  of  law  remained 
irictorions.  One  of  the  bishops  on  that 
•occasion  declared,  that  the  common 
people  entertained  the  strongest  pre- 
judices against  his  order,  and  that  a 
clergyman  had  no  chance  of  fair  play 
before  a  lay  tribunal  The  London  j  uries, 
he  said,  entertained  such  a  spite  to  the 
Church,  that  they  would  find  Abel  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  Cain.  This  was  said  a 
few  months  before  the  time  when  Martin 


Luther  began  to  preach  at  Wittenberg 
against  indulgences. 

As  the  Reformation  did  not  find  the 
English  bigoted  Papists,  so  neither  was 
it  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  zealous  Protestants.  It  was  not 
under  the  direction  of  men  like  that  fiery 
Saxon,  who  swore  that  he  would  go  to 
Worms,  though  he  had  to  face  as  many 
devils  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses, 
or  like  that  brave  Switzer,  who  was 
struck  down  while  praying  in  front  of 
the  ranks  of  Zurich.  Ko  preacher  of 
religion  had  the  same  power  here  which 
Calvin  had  at  Geneva,  and 
Knox  in  Scotland.  The  ^^^^^ 
government  put  itself 
early  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and 
thus  acquired  power  to  regulate,  and 
occasionally  to  arrest,  the  movement. 

To  manyperspns  it  appears  extraordin- 
ary that  Henry  the  Eighth  should  have 
been  able  to  maintain  himself  so  long  iu 
an  intermediate  position 
between  the  Catholic  and  ^^^SS^' 
Protestant  parties.  Most 
extraordinary,  it  would  indeed  be,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  nation  con- 
slsteid  of  none  but  decided  Catholics  and 
decided  Protestants.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  neither 
Catholic  nor  Protestant ;  but  was,  like 
its  sovereign,  midway  between  the  two 
sects.  Henry,  in  that  very  part  of  his 
conduct  which  has  been  represented  as 
most  capricious  and  inconsistent,  was 
probably  following  a  policy  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  majority  of  his  subjects, 
than  a  policy  like  that  of  Edward,  or  a 
policy  like  that  of  Mary  would  have 
been.  Down  even  to  the  very  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people  were  in 
a  state  somewhat  resembling  that  in 
which,  as  MachiaveUi  says,  the  inliabit- 
ants  of  the  Roman  empire  were,  during 
the  transition  from  heathenism  to  Chris- 
tianity ; — **  sendo  la  maggior  parte  di  loro 
incerti  a  quale  Dio  dovessero  ricorrere." 
They  were  generally,  we  think,  favour- 
able to  the  royal  supremacy.  They  dis- 
liked the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Their  spirit  rose  against  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  priest  with  their  national 
concerns.  The  bull  which  pronounced 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Elizabeth, 
the  plots  which  were  formed  against  her 
life,  the  usurpation  of  her  titles  by  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  the  hostility  of  Philip, 
excited  their  strongest  indignation.  The 
cruelties  of  Bonner  were  remembered 
with  disgust.     Some  parts  of  the  new 
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system—the  use  of  the  English  langnage, 
for  example— in  pablic  worship,  and  the 
communion  in  both  kinds^  were  Qn« 
donbtedly  popular.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  early  lessons  of  the  norse  and  the 
priest  were  not  forgotten.  The  ancient' 
ceremontes  were  long  remembered  with 
alfectiooate  reteienoe.  A  large  portion 
of  the  ancient  theology  lingered  to  the 
last  in  the  minds  which  had  been  imbued 
withitinchUdhood. 

The  best  proof  that  the  jreligion  of  the 

people  was  of  this  mixed  kind,  is  famished 

^^  by  the  Drama  of  that  age. 

^5"JJg*^     No  man  wonld  bring  rai- 

popolar     opinions     pro- 

minently  forward  in  a  play  intended  fot 

representation.      And   we   may  safely 

oonolnde,   that    feelings    and    opinions 

whioh    pervade    the    whole    Dramatic 

Litentore  of  an  age,  are  feelings  and 

opinions  of  which  the  men  of  that  age 

generally  partook. 

The  greatest  and  most  popular  drama* 
tlsts  of  the  Elixabethan  age  treat  religious 
misAhAttuLA  wibjecteinaTeiyremark- 
SSStwIif  *We  manner.  They  speak 
respectfully  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  ^  Christianity.  But 
they  speak  neither  like  Catholics  nor  like 
Protestants,  but  like  persons  who  ate 
watering  between  the  two  systems ;  or 
who  have  made  a  system  for  themselves 
out  of  parts  selected  from  both.  They 
seem  to  hold  some  of  the  Bomish  rites 
and  doctrines  iu  high  respect.  They 
treat  the  vow  of  celibacy,  for  example— 
so  tempting,  and,  in  after  times,  so  common 
a  subject  for  ribaldry — ^with  mjrsterious 
reverence.  The  members  of  religious 
orders  whom  they  introduce  are  almost 
always  holy  and  venerable  men.  We 
remember  in  their  plays  nothing  resem- 
bling the  coarse  ridicule  with  which  the 
Catholic  religion  and  its  ministers  were 
assailed,  two  generations  later,  by  drama* 
tists  who  wished  to  please  the  multitude. 
We  remember  no  Friar  Dominic— no 
Father  Foigard— among  the  characters 
dmwn  by  those  great  poets.  The  scene 
^t  the  close  of  the  Knight  of  Malta 
might  have  been  written  by  a  fervent 
Oatiiolic  Hassinger  shows  a  great  fond- 
ness for  ecclesiastics  of  the  Bomish 
Church ;  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
bring  a  virtuous  and  interesting  Jesuit 
on  the  stage.  Ford,  in  that  fine  play, 
which  it  is  painful  to  read,  and  scarcely 
decent  to  name,  assigns  a  highly  creditable 
part  to  the  Friar.  The  partiality  of 
8hakspeare  for  Friars  is  well  known.    In 


Hamlet,'  the  Ghost  ^complains  that  ho 
died  without  extreme  ufkction,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  article  which  condemns 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  declares  that 
he  is 

*'  Confined  to  fast  in  flns. 
Till  ths  fool  crimes,  done  in  his  days  of  natuK^ 
Axe  burnt  and  piu:gdd  away." 

These  lines,  we  suspect,  wonld  have 
raised  a  tremendous  storm  in  the  theatre 
ftt  any  time  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  They  were  clearly  not 
written  by  a  lealous  Protestant,  or  for 
zealous  Protestants.  Yet  the  author  of 
King  John  and  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
surely  no  friend  to  papal  supremacy. 

There  is,  we  think,  only  one  solution, 
of  the  phenomena  which  we  find  in  the 
History  and  in  the  Drama  of  that  age. 
The  religion  of  Bngland  was  a  mixed 
religion,  like  that  of  the 
Samariten  settlers,  de-  ^S^*^ 
scribed  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings,  who  "feared  the  Lord,  and 
served  their  graven  images ;  ''-^like  that 
of  the  Jndalzing  Christians,  who  blended 
the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the 
synagogue  with  those  of  the  church  ;— 
like  that  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  who, 
for  many  generations  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  their  race,  continued  to  unite  with 
the  rites  learned  from  their  conquerors 
the  worship  of  the  grotesque  idols  which 
had  been  adored  by  Motesnma  and 
Guatemozin. 

These  feelings  were  not  confined  to  the 
populace.  Elizabeth  herself  was  not 
exempt  from  them.  A  crucifix,  with 
wax-lights  burning  around  it,  stood  in 
her  private  diapel.  She  always  spoke 
with  disgust  and  anger  of  the  marriage 
of  priests.  "I  was  in 
horror."  says  Arohbiahop  ^^SSSi. 
Parker, "  to  hear  such  words 
oome  from  her  mUd  nature  and  Chris- 
tian learned  conscience,  as  she  spake  con- 
cexning  Ood*s  holy  ordinance  and  institu- 
tion of  matrimony."  Burghley  prevailed 
en  her  to  connive  at  the  marriages  of 
churchmen.  But  she  would  only  connive; 
and  the  children  sprung  from  such 
marriages  were  illegitimate  till  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  First. 

That  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
great  stain  on  the  character  of  Burghley, 
is  also  the  great  stain  on  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  Being  herself  an  Adiaphorist, 
—having  no  scruple  about  conforming  to 
the  Bomish  Church  when  conformity 
was  necessary  to  her  own  safety,— retain- 
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ing  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  » 
fondness  for  much  of  the  doctrine  and 
mnch  of  the  ceremonial  of  that  Chorch, 
»fihe  yet  snbiected  that  Church  to  a 
persecution  eren  more  odious  than  the 
persecution  with  which 
her  sister  had  harassed 
the  Protestants.  We  say 
more  odious.  For  Mary  had  at  least  the 
plea  of  fanaticism.  She  did  nothing  for 
her  religion  which  she  was  not  prepared 
to  suffer  for  it  She  had  held  it  firmly 
under  persecution.  She  fully  bdiered  it 
to  be  essential  to  salvation.  If  she 
hnned  the  bodies  of  her  subjects,  it  was 
in  Older  to  rescue  their  souls.  Elizabeth 
had  no  such  pretext.  In  opinion,  she 
was  little  more  than  half  a  Protestant. 
She  had  professed,  when  it  suited  her,  to 
be  wholly  a  Catholic.  There  is  an  excuse, 
—a  wretched  excuse,— for  the  massacres 
of  Piedmont  and  the  Anta^'/t  of  Spain. 
But  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  a 
ruler  who  is  at  once  indifferent  and 
intolerant? 

If  the  great  Queen,  whose  memory  is 
still  held  in  just  Teneration  by  English- 
men, had  possessed  sufficient  yirtne  and 
sufficient  enlargement  of  mind  to  adopt 
those  principles  which  More,  wiser  in 
speculation  than  in  action,  had  arowed 
iQ  the  preceding  generation,  and  by 
which  the  excellent  THospital  regulated 
bis  conduct  in  her  own  time,  how  different 
would  be  the  colour  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  1 
She  had  the  happiest  opportunity  erer 
Tonchsafed  to  any  sovereign,  of  esta- 
blishiog  perfect  freedom  of  conscience 
throughout  her  dominions,  without  danger 
to  her  government,  or  scandal  to  any 
large  party  among  her  subjects.  The 
nation,  as  it  was  clearly  ready  to  profess 
either  religion,  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  been  ready  to  tolerate  both.  Un- 
happily for  her  own  glory  and  for  the 
public  peace,  she  adopted  a  policy,  from 
the  effects  of  whidi  the 
^gjg^^j  empire  is  still  suffering. 
The  yoke  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  was  pressed  down  on  the 
people  till  they  would  bear  it  no  longer. 
Then  a  reaction  came.  Another  reaction 
followed.  To  the  tyranny  of  the  Esta- 
blishment succeeded  the  tumultuous  con- 
flict of  sects,  infuriated  by  manifold 
wrongs,  and  druuk  with  unwonted  free- 
dom. To  the  conflict  of  sects  succeeded 
again  the  cruel  domination  of  one  perse- 
cuting Church.  At  length  oppression  put 
off  its  most  horrible  form,  and  took  a 


milder  aspect  The  penal  laws  against 
dissenters  were  abolished.  But  exclu- 
sions and  disabilities  still  remained. 
These  exclusions  and  disabilities,  after 
having  generated  the  most  fearfcd  dis- 
contentSf-^after  having  rendered  all 
government  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
impossible,— after  having  brought  the 
state  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  have,  iA 
our  times,  been  removed;  but,  though 
removed,  have  left  behind  them  a  rank- 
ling which  may  last  for  many  years.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  with  what  ease 
Elizabeth  might  have  united  all  the  con- 
flicting sects  under  tEe  shelter  of  the 
same  impartial  laws,  and  the  same 
paternal  throne ;  and  thus  have  placed 
the  nation  in  the  same  situation,  as  far 
as  the  rights  of  conscience  are  concerned, 
in  which  we  at  length  stand,  after  all  the 
heartburnings,  the  persecutions,  the  con- 
spiracies, the  seditions,  the  revolutions, 
the  judicial  murders,  the  civil  wars,  of 
ten  generations. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  her  character. 
Yet  she  surely  was  a  great  woman.  Of 
all  the  sovereigns  who  exercised  a  power, 
which  was  seemingly  absolute,  but  which 
in  fact  depended  for  support  on  the  love 
and  confidence  of  their  subjects,  she  was 
by  far  the  most  illustrious.  It  has  often 
been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  mis- 
government  of  her  successors  that  they 
only  followed  her  example; — that  pre- 
cedents might  be  found  in  the  transac- 
tions of  her  reig^  for  persecuting  the 
Puritans  for  levying  money  without  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
confining  men  without  bringing  them  to 
trial,  for  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
parliamentary  debate.  All  this  may  be 
true.  But  it  is  no  good  plea  for  her 
successors,  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  they 
were  her  successors.  She 
governed  one  generation,  they  governed 
another ;  and  between  the  two  genera- 
tions there  was  almost  as  little  in  common 
as  between  the  people  of  two  different 
countries.  It  was  not  by  looking  at  the 
particular  measures  which  Elizabeth  had 
adopted,  but  by  looking  at  the  great 
general  principles  of  her  government, 
that  those  who  followed  her  were  likely 
to  learn  the  art  of  managing  uutractable 
subjects.  If,  instead  of  searching  the 
records  of  her  reign  for  precedents  which 
might  seem  to  vindicate  the  mutilation  of 
Prynne,  and  the  imprisonment  of  £Uot» 
the  Stuarts  had  attempted  to  discover  the 
fundamental  rules  which  guided  her  con- 
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dact  in  all  her  dealings  with  her  people, 
they  would  have  peroeiTed  that  their 
policy  was  then  most  unlike  to  hers, 
when  to  a  superficial  obserTor  it  would 
hare   seemed    most  to  resemble   hers. 
Firm,  haughty, — sometimes  unjust  and 
cruel  in  her  proceedings  towards  indi- 
viduals or   towards  small  parties, — ^she 
avoided  with  care,  or   retracted   with 
speed,  every  measure  which  seemed  likely 
to  alienate  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
She  gained  more  honour  and  more  love 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  repaired  her 
errors,  than  she  would  have  gained  by 
never  committing  errors.    If  such  a  man 
as  Charles  the  First  had  been  in  her 
place  when  the  whole  nation  was  crying 
out  against  the  monopolies,  he  would 
have  refused  all  redress ;  he  would  have 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  imprisoned 
the  most  popular  members.    He  would 
have  called  another  Parliament.     He 
would  have  given  some  vague  and  delu- 
sive promises  of  relief  in  return  for  sub- 
sidies.    When   entreated    to  fulfil   his 
promises  he  would  have  again  dissolved 
the  Parliament,  and  again  imprisoned  his 
leading  opponents.    The  country  would 
have  become  more  agitated  than  before. 
The  next  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  more  unmanageable  than  that  which 
preceded  it.     The  tyrant  would  have 
agreed  to  all  that  the  nation  demanded. 
He  would  have  solemnly  ratified  an  act 
AboUshing  monopolies  for 
Sb^bni.     *^*^'    ^®  would  have  re. 
cdved  a  large  supply  in 
return  for  this  concession;  and  within 
half  a  year  new  patents,  more  oppressive 
than  those  which  had   been  cancelled, 
would  have  been  issued  by  scores.    Such 
was  the  policy  which  brought  the  heir  of 
a  long  line  of  kings,  in  early  youth  the 
darling  of  his  countrymen,  to  a  prison 
and  a  scaffold. 

Elizabeth,  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  address  her,  took  out  of  their 
mouths  the  words  which  they  were  about 
to  utter  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  Her 
pronuses  went  beyond 
their  desires.  Her  per- 
formance fbllowed  dose 
upon  her  promiM,  She  did  not  treat  the 
nation  as  an  adverse  party  j-^w  a  party 
which  had  an  interest  opposed  to  hers  ;^ 
as  a  party  ^o  which  she  was  to  grant  as 
few  advantages  as  possible,  and  from 
which  she  was  to  extort  as  much  money 
as  possible.  Her  benefits  were  given, 
not  sold ;  and  when  once  given  they 
were  not  withdrawn.    She  gave  them 


Promises  and 
performance. 


too  with  a  frankness,  an  effusion  of 
heart,  a  princely  dignity,  a  motherly 
tenderness,  which  enhanced  their  value. 
They  were  received  by  the  sturdy  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  had  come  up  to 
Westminster  full  of  resentment,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  shouts  of  QoA  save  the 
Queen,  Charles  the  First  gave  up  half 
the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  to  the  Com- 
mons; and  the  Commons  sent  him  in 
return  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something 
concerning  that  illustrious  group  of 
which  Elizabeth  is  the  central  figure,— 
that  group  which  the  last  of  the  bards 
saw  in  vision  from  the  top  of  Snowdon, 
encircling  the  Virgin  Queen^ 

"Many  a  baron  bold, 
And  gorgeous  damm,  and  ttatenuen  old 
In  bsuded  sn^esty," 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  con- 
cerning the  dexterous  Walsingham,  the 
impetuous  Oxford,  the  elegant  Sackrille, 
the  all-acomplished   Sydney  ;— concern- 
ing Essex,  the  ornament  of  the  court  and 
of  the  camp,  the  model  of  chivalry,  the 
munificent  patron  of  genius,  whom  great 
virtues,  great  courage,  great  talents,  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  the  love  of  his 
countrymen, — all  that  seemed  to  ensure 
a  happy  and  glorious  life,  led  to  an  early 
and  an  ignominious  death ;— concerning 
Baleigh,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scholar, 
the  courtier,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the 
historian,   the  philosopher,— sometimes 
reviewing  the  Queen's  guards,  sometimes 
giving  chase  to  a  Spanish  galleon,— then 
answering  the  chiefs  of  the  country  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons, — ^then  again 
murmuring  one  of  his  sweet  love  songs 
too  near  the  ears  of  her 
Highness's  maids  of  hon-    ^JSjJJSSJS^ 
our,— and  soon  after  por- 
ing over  the  Talmud,  or  oollating  Poly- 
bitts  with  Idvy.    We  had  intended  also 
to  say  something  concerning  the  litera- 
ture of  that  splendid  peiiod,  and  especially 
concerning  those  two  incomparable  men, 
the  Prince  of  Poets,  and  the  Prince  of 
Philosophers,  who  have  made  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  a  more  glorious  and  important 
era  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
than  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  or 
of  Leo.    But  subjects  so  vast  require  a 
space  far  larger  than  we  can  at  present 
afford.    We  therefore  stop  here,  fearing 
that,  if  we  proceed,  our  article  may  swell 
to  a  bulk  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
reviews,  as  much  as  Dr.  Nares*  book  ex- 
ceeds the  bulk  of  all  other  histories. 
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Thb  day  when  KUcellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse  by  a  Person  of  Honour,  and 
Bomances  of  M.  Sender!,  done  into 
English  by  a  Person  of  Qoality,  were 
attraetiTe  to  readers  and  profitable  to 
booksellers,  have  long  gone  by.  The 
literary  prlTileges  once  enjoyed  by  lords 
are  as  obsolete  as  their  right  to  kill  the 
king's  deer  on  their  way  to  Parliament, 
or  as  their  old  remedy  of  icandalum 
magnatwn.  Yet  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  though  our  political  opinions  are 
by  no  means  aristocratical,  we  always 

«•  ^,  u^  feel  kindly  disposed  to, 
2ffoble  authors*  -  . ,  .f  _  t- 
wards  noble  authors.  In- 
dustry, and  a  taste  for  intellectual  plea- 
sures, are  peculiarly  respectable  in  those 
who  can  afford  to  be  idle  and  who  have 
•every  temptation  to  be  dissipated.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  success  to  a  man 
who,  finding  himself  placed,  without  any 
exertion  or  any  merit  on  his  part,  above 
the  mass  of  society,  Toluntarily  descends 
from  his  eminence  in  search  of  distinc- 
tions which  he  may  justly  call  his  own. 

This  is,  we  think,  the  second  appear- 
ance of  Tiord  Mahon  in  the  character  of 
an  author.  His  first  book  was  creditable 
to  him,  but  was  in  every  respect  inferior 
to  the  work  which  now  lies  before  us. 
He  has  undoubtedly  some  of  the  most 
valuable  quahttes  of  a  historian,  great 
diligence  in  examining  authorities,  great 
judgment  in  weighing  testimony,  and 
great  impartiality  in  estimating  charac- 
ters. We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  in 
any  instance  forgotten  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  his  literary  functions  in  the  feelings 
of  a  kinsman.  He  does  no  more  than 
justice  to  his  ancestor  Stanhope ;  he  does 
full  justice  to  Stanhope's  enemies  and 
rivals.  His  narrative  \&  very  pCTspicuous, 
and  is  also  entitled  to  the  praise,  seldom, 


we  grieve  to  say,  deserved  by  modem 
writers,  of  being  very  concise.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that,  with  many 
of  the  beet  qualities  of  a  literary  veteran, 
be  has  some  of  the  faults  of  a  Hierary 
novice.  He  has  no  great  command  of 
words.  His  style  is  seldom  easy,  and  is 
sometimes  unpleasantly  stiff.  He  is  so 
bigoted  a  purist  that  he 
transforms  the  Abbid'Bs-  SSiJ? 
trtes  into  an  Abbot  We 
do  not  like  to  see  French  words  intro- 
duced into  English  composition;  but, 
after  all,  the  first  law  of  writing,  that 
law  to  which  all  other  laws  are  subor- 
dinate, is  this,  that  the  words  employed 
shall  be  such  as  convey  to  the  reader  the 
meaning  of  the  writer.  Now  an  Abbot 
is  the  head  of  a  religious  house ;  an  Abb6 
is  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  It  is 
better  undoubtedly  to  use  an  English 
word  than  a  French  word;  but  it  is 
better  to  use  a  French  word  than  to 
misuse  an  English  word. 

Lord  Hahon  is  also  a  little  too  fond  of 
uttering  moral  reflections  in  a  style  too 
sententious  and  oracular. 

WewiUgiveoneinstance:    SwitenUous 

u  a.. •*  »»*  oracular 

*'  Strange  as  it  seems,  ex-         style. 

perience  shows  that  we 

usually  feel  far  more  animosity  against 

those  whom  we  have  injured  than  against 

those  who  injure  us:  and  this  remark 

holds  good  with  every  degree  of  intellect, 

with  every  class  of  fortune,  with  a  prince 

or  a  peasant,  a  stripling  or  an  elder,  a 

hero  or  a  prince."    This  remark  might 

have  seemed  strange  at   the   court  of 

Nimrod  or  Chedorlaomer ;  but  it  has  now 

been  for  many  generations  considered  as 

a  truism  rather  than  a  paradox.    Every 

boy  has  written  on  the  thesis  *^Oditse 

quern  hBHtisJ*     Scarcely  any   lines   in 
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EogUali  poetry  ara  better  known  tlian 
that  vigorooB  conplet, 

"  VoitiveoMB  to  the  injured  does  belong ; 
Bui  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong." 

The  historians  and  phUoeophen  have 
quite  done  with  this  maxim,  and  have 
abandoned  it,  like  other  maxims  which 
have  lost  their  gloss,  to  bad  novelists, 
hj  whom  it  will  very  soon  be  worn  to 
rags. 

It  is  no  more  than  jastioe  to  say  that 
the  faults  of  Lord  Mahon's  book  ^re 
precisely  the  ftuilte  which  time  seldom 
fails  to  core,  and  that  the  book,  in  spite 
of  its  faults,  is  a  raloable  addition  to  our 
historical  literature. 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  morbidanatomy  of  governments, 
whoever  wishes  to  know  how  great  states 
may  be  made  feeble  and  wretched,  should 
atudy  the  history  of  Spain.  The  empire 
of  Philip  the  Second  was 

^l^aS^  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  splen- 
did  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  In 
Europe  he  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
Netherlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
Franche  Comtd,  BoussQlon,  the  Milan- 
ese, and  the  two  Sicilies.  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  the  other  small  states  of 
Italy,  were  as  completely  dependent  on 
him  as  the  Nizam  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
now  are  on  the  East  India  Company. 
In  Asia,  the  King  of  Spain  was  master 
of  the  Philippines  and  of  all  those  rich 
eettlements  which  the  Portuguese  had 
made  on  the  eoasts  of  Malabar  and  Goro- 
mandel,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  in  the  Spice-islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  America  his  dominions 
extended  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
into  the  temperate  zone.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  annual  revenue 
amounted,  in  the  season  of  his  greatest 
power,  to  four  millions  sterling,  a  sum 
eight  times  as  large  as  that  which  Eng- 
Und  yielded  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  a 
standing  army  of  fifty  thousand  excellent 
troops,  at  a  time  when  England  had  not 
a  single  battalion  in  constant  pay.  His 
ordinary  naval  force  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  galleys.  He  held  what  no 
other  prince  in  modem  times  has  held, 
the  dominion  both  of  the  land  and  of  the 
sea.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign, 
he  was  tnpreme  on  both  elements.  His 
soldiers  marched  up  to  the  capital  of 
France;  his  ships  menaced  the  shores 
of  England, 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during 
sevetal  years,  his  power  over  Enropa  was 
greater  than  even  that  of  Napoleon.  The 
hifluence  of  the  French  conqueror  never 
extended  beyond  low-water  mark.  The 
narrowest  strait  was  to  his  power  what 
it  was  of  old  believed  that  a  running 
stream  was  to  the  sorceries  of  a  witch. 
While  his  army  entered  every  metropolis 
from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  the  English  fleets 
blockaded  every  port  from  Dantzic  to 
Trieste.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Guern- 
sey, enjoyed  security  through  the  whole 
eourse  of  a  war  which  endangered  every 
throne  on  the  Continent.  The  victorious 
and  imperial  nation  which  had  filled  its 
museums  with  the  spoils  of-  Antwerp,  of 
Florence,  and  of  Rome,  was  suffering 
painfully  from  the  want  of  luxuries  which 
use  had  made  necessaries.  While  pillars 
and  arches  were  rising  to  commemorate 
the  French  conquests,  the  conquerors 
were  trying  to  make  coffee  out  of  succory 
and  sugar  out  of  beet-root.  The  influence 
of  Philip  on  the  continent  was  as  great 
as  that  of  Napoleon.    The  Emperor  of 

Germany  was  his  kinsman.  

France,  torn  by  religious  ^^ffi^f 
dissensions,  was  never  a 
formidable  opponent,  and  was  sometimes 
a  dependent  ally.  At  the  same  time, 
Spain  had  what  Napoleon  desired  in  vain, 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.  She  long 
monepolised  the  trade  of  America  and  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  All  the  gold  of  the 
West,  and  all  the  spices  of  the  East,  were 
received  and  distributed  by  her.  Daring 
many  years  of  war,  her  commerce  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  predatory  enter- 
prises of  a  few  roving  privateers.  Even 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  English 
statesmen  continued  to  look  with  great 
dread  on  the  maritime  power  of  Philip. 
"The  King  of  Spain,"  said  the  Lord 
Keeper  to  the  two  Houses  in  1693,  "since 
he  hath  usurped  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  hath  thereby  grown  mighty, 
by  gaining  the  East  Indies :  so  as,  how 
great  soever  he  was  before,  he  is  now 
thereby  manifestly  more  great  :  •  •  .  • 
He  keepeth  a  navy  armed  to  impeach  all 
trade  of  merchandise  from  England  to 
Gascoigne  and  Guienne,  which  he  at- 
tempted to  do  this  last  vintage ;  so  as  he 
is  now  become  as  a  frontier  enemy  to  all 
the  west  of  England,  as  well  as  all  the 
south  parts,  as  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Tea,  by  means  of  his 
interest  in  St.  Maloes,  a  port  full  of  ship- 
ping for  the  war,  he  ia  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour to  the  Queen's  Isles  of  Jersey  and 
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GnerDsej,  ancient  posaessions  of  this 
crown,  and  never  conqneied  in  the  great- 
eet  wars  with  France/' 

The  ascendency  which  Spain  then  had 
in  Europe  was,  in  one  sense,  well  deserved. 
It  was  an  ascendency  which  had  been 
gained  by  nnqnestioned  superiority  in  all 
the  arts  of  policy  and  of  war.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Italy  was  not  more 
decidedly  the  land  of  the  fine  arts,  Ger- 
many was  not  more  decidedly  the  land  of 

bold  theological  specula- 
mmSSS^.    tion,  than  Spain  was  the 

land  of  statesmen  and  of 
soldiers.  The  character  which  Virgil  has 
ascribed  to  his  countrymen  might  have 
been  claimed  by  the  grave  and  haughty 
chiefs,  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  and  of  his  immediate 
successors.  That  majestic  art,  "  premere 
imperio  popnlos,"  was  not  better  under- 
stood by  the  Romans  in  the  proudest  days 
of  their  republic,  than  by  Gonsalvo  and 
Ximenes,  Cortes  and  Alva.  The  skill  of 
the  Spanish  diplomatists  was  renowned 
throughout  Europe.  In  England  the 
name  of  Gondomar  is  still  remembered. 
The  sovereign  nation  was  unrivalled  both 
in  regular  and  irregular  warfare.  The 
impetuous  chivalry  of  France,  the  serried 
phalanx  of  Switzerland,  were  alike  found 
wanting  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Spanish  infantry.  In  the  wars  of  the 
New  World,  where  something  different 
from  ordinary  strategy  was  required  in 
the  general  and  something  different  from 
ordinary  discipline  in  the  soldier,  where 
it  was  every  day  necessary  to  meet  by 
some  new  expedient  the  varying  tactics 
of  a  barbarous  enemy,  the  Spanish  adven- 
tnrersi,  sprung  from  the  common  people, 
displayed  a  fertility  of  resource,  and  a 
talent  for  negotiation  and  comsuind,  to 
which  history  scarcely  affords  a  parallel 
The  Castilian  of  those  times  was  to  the 
Italian  what  the  Homan,  in  the  days  of 
the  greatness  of  Borne,  was  to  the  Greek. 
The  conqueror  had  less  ingenuity,  less 
taste,  less  delicacy  of  perception  than  the 
conquered ;  but  far  more  pride,  firmness, 
and  courage,  a  more  solemn  demeanour, 
a  stronger  sense  of  honour.  The  subject 
bad  more  subtlety  in  speculation,  the 
ruler  more  energy  in  action.  The  vices 
of  the  former  were  those  of  a  coward ; 
the  vices  of  the  latter  were  those  of  a 
tyrant.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Spani- 
ard, like  the  Boman,  did  not  disdain  to 
study  the  arts  and  the  language  of  those 
whom  he  oppressed.  A  revolution  took 
place  in  the   literature   of  Spain,  not 


unlike  that  revolution  whidi,  as  Horace 
tells  us,  took  place  in  the  poetry  of 
Latium:    "Capta  ferum 
victorem    cepit."        The  ^u^SS^*^ 
slave  took  prisoner  the 
enslaver.    The  old  Castilian  ballads  gave 
place  to  sonnets  in  the  style  of  Petrarch, 
and  to  heroic  poems  in  the  stanza  of 
Ariosto,  as  the  national  songs  of  Borne  ^ 
were  driven  out  by  imitations  of  Theo- 
critus, and  tranaiations  from  Menander. 
In  no   modem   society,  not  even  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
has  there  been  so  great  a  number  of  men 
eminent  at  once  in  literature  and  in  the 
pursuits  of  active  life,  as  Spain  produced 
dming  the  sixteenth  century.    Almost 
every  distinguished  writer 

was  also  distinguished  as       JP***'"»  ^ 
, ,.  v*.  .         soldlcra,  and 

a  soldier  or  a  politician.  poUti<dana. 
fioscan  bore  arms  with 
high  reputation.  Garcilaso  de  Vega,  the 
author  of  the  sweetest  and  most  graoef nl 
pastoral  poem  of  modem  times,  after  a 
short,  but  splendid  military  career,  fell 
sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  a  storming 
party.  Alonzo  de  Ercilla  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  that  war  of  Aranco^  which  he 
afterwards  celebrated  in  one  of  the  best 
heroic  poems  that  Spain  has  produced. 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  whose  poems  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  Horace,  and 
whose  diarming  little  novel  is  evidently 
the  model  of  GU  Bias,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  history  as  one  of  the 
stemest  of  those  iron  proconsuls  who 
were  employed  by  the  House  of  Austria 
to  crush  the  lingering  public  spirit  of 
Italy.  Lope  sailed  in  the  Armada ;  Cer- 
vantes was  wounded  at  Lepanto. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  with  how  much 
awe  our  ancestors  in  those  times  regarded 
a  Spaniard.  He  was,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, a  kind  of  demon,  horribly  male- 
volent, but  withal  most  sagacious  and 
powerful.  "They  be  verye  wyse  and 
politicke,"  says  an  honest  Englishman,  in 
a  memorial  addressed  to 
Mary,  "and  can,  thorowe  Kngl^miaa's 
xu  J  *  J      opinion  of 

ther  wysdome,  reform  and     BpuiiAida. 

brydell  theyr  owne  na- 
tures for  a  tyme,  and  applye  their  con- 
ditions to  the  maners  of  those  men  with 
whom  they  meddell  gladlye  by  fiiend- 
shippe ;  whose  mischievous  maners  a  man 
shall  never  knowe  untyll  he  come  under 
ther  subjection :  but  then  shall  he  par- 
fectlye  parceyve  and  fele  them;  which 
thynge  I  praye  God  England  never  do: 
for  in  dissimulations  untyll  they  have 
ther  purposes,  and  afterwards  in  qpproe^ 
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non  and  tjrannje,  when  they  can  obtayne 
them,  they  do  exceed  all  other  nations 
upon  the  earthe."  This  is  just  snch  Ian* 
guage  as  Arminioa  would  haye  nsed 
about  the  Romans,  or  as  an  Indian  states- 
man of  oor  times  might  use  about  the 
English.  It  is  the  language  of  a  man 
burning  with  hatred,  but  cowered  by 
those  whom  he  hates;  and  painfully 
sensible  of  their  superiority,  not  only  in 
power,  but  in  intelligence. 

But  how  art  thou  fallen  from  hearen, 
0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I  How  art 
thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  that  didst 
weaken  the  nations  I  If  we  over-leap  a 
hnndred  years,  and  look 
S^SdSd  at  Spain towardsthecloee 
yean.  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnry,  what  a  change  do  we 
find!  The  contrast  is  as  great  as  that 
which  the  Borne  of  Gallienus  and  Honor- 
ius  presents  to  the  Borne  of  Marius  and 
CflBsar.  Foreign  conquest  had  begun  to 
eat  into  every  part  of  that  gigantic 
monarchy  on  which  the  sun  never  set. 
Holland  was  gone,  and  Portugal,  and 
Artois,  and  Bonsslllon,  and  Franche 
Comt^.  In  the  East,  the  empire  founded 
by  the  Butch,  far  surpassed  in  wealth 
and  splendour  that  which  their  old  tyrants 
still  reUined.  In  the  West,  England  had 
seized,  and  still  held,  settlements  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mexican  sea.  The  mere  loss 
of  territory  was,  however,  of  little 
moment.  The  reluctant  obedience  of 
distant  provinces  generally  costs  more 
than  it  is  worth. 

Empires  which  branch  out  widely  are 

often  more  flourishing  for  a  little  timely 

pruning.    Adrian  acted  judiciously  when 

he  abandoned  the  conquests  of  Trajan ; 

and  England  was  never  so 

amplroa.  <^b^o  to  toreign  princes,  so 
absolutely  mistress  of  the 
sea,  as  since  the  loss  of  her  Amesioan 
colonies.  The  Spanish  empire  was  still, 
in  outward  appearance,  great  and  magni- 
ficent. The  European  dominions  subject 
to  the  last  feeble  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Austria  were  far  more  extensive  than  those 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  American 
dependencies  of  the  Castilian  crown  still 
extended  far  to  the  North  of  Canoer  and 
far  to  the  South  of  Gaprioom.  But 
within  the  immense  body  there  was  an 
incurable  decay,  an  utter  want  of  tone,  an 
ntter  prostration  of  strength*  An  ingeni- 
ous and  diligent  population,  eminently 
skilled  in  arts  and  manufactures,  had 
been  driven^  into  exile  by  stupid  and  re* 


morseless  bigots.  The  glory  of  the 
Spanish  pencil  had  departed  with  Velas- 
quez and  Murillo.  The  splendid  age  of 
Spanish  literature  had  closed  with  Soils 
and  Calderon.  During  the  seventeenth 
oentury  many  states  had  formed  great 
military  estaUishments.  But  the  Spanish 
army,  so  formidable  under  the  command 
of  Alva  and  Farnese,  had  dwindled  away 
to  a  few  thousand  men,  ill  paid  and  ill 
disciplined.  England,  Holland,  and 
France  had  great  navies.  But  the  Spanish 
navy  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  tenth 
part  of  that  mighty  force  which,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  arsenals  were  deserted. 
The  magazines  were  unprovided.  The 
frontier  fortresses  were  ungarrisoned. 
The  poUoe  was  utterly  inefficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  people.  Murders  were 
committed  in  the  face  of  day  with  perfect 
impunity.  Bravoes  and  discarded  serving- 
men,  with  swords  at  their  sides,  swaggered 
every  day  through  the  most  public  streets 
and  squares  of  the  capital,  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  and  setting  at  defiance  the 
ministers  of  justice.  The  finances  were 
in  frightful  disorder.  The  people  paid 
much.  The  government  received  little. 
The  American  viceroys  and  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  became  rich,  while  the 
merchants  broke,  while  the  peasantry 
starved,  while  the  body-servants  of  the 
sovereign  remained  unpaid,  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  royal  guard  repaired  daily 
to  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled 
there  with  the  crowd  of  beggars  for  a 
porringer  of  broth  and  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Every  remedy  which  was  tried  aggravated 
the  disease.  The  currency  wa*  altered; 
and  this  frantic  measure 
produced  its  never-faUing  4^!^, 
effects.  It  destroyed  aU  *''*»*"*'•• 
credit,  and  increased  the  misery  which  it 
was  intended  to  relieve.  The  American 
gold,  to  use  the  words  of  Ortiz,  was  to 
tne  necessities  of  the  state  bnt  as  a  drop 
of  water  to  the  lips  of  a  man  raging  with 
thirst.  Heaps  of  unopened .  despatches 
accumulated  in  the  offices,  wniie  the 
Ministers  were  concerting  with  bed- 
chamber women  and  Jesuits  the  means  of 
tripping  up  each  other.  Every  foreign 
power  could  plunder  and  insult  with  im- 
punity the  heir  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Into  such  a  state  had  the  mighty  king- 
dom of  Spain  fallen,  while  one  of  its 
smallest  dependencies,  a  country  not  so 
large  as  the  province  of  Estremadora  or 
Andalniia,  situated  under  an  inclement 
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fiky,  and  preserved  only  hy  artificial 
meanfi  from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean,  had 
become  a  power  of  the  first  class,  and 
treated  on  terms  of  eqnalitj  with  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles. 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Mahon  ex* 

plains  the  financial  situation  of  Spain  bj 

no  means  satisfies  us.    "  It  will  be  found," 

says  he,  **that  those  in- 

FtoMioIal      diTiduals   deriving    their 

situation  of      ^.  .  .  i_  i 

Spain.        chief  income  £r<»n  mines, 

whose  yearly  produce  is 
uncertain  and  varying,  and  seems  rather 
to  spring  from  fortune  than  to  follow  in- 
dustry, are  usually  careless,  unthrifty, 
and  irregnlar  in  their  expenditure.  The 
example,  of  Spain  might  tempt  us  to 
apply  the  same  remark  to  states."  Lord 
Mahon  would  find  it  difficult,  we  suspect, 
to  make  out  his  analogy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  uncertain  and  varying  than  the 
gains  and  losses  of  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  into  the  state  lotteries^ 
But  no  part  of  the  public  income  was 
more  certain  than  that  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  lotteries.  We  believe  that 
this  case  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
American  mines.  Some  veins  of  ore 
exceeded  expectation ;  some  fell  below 
it.  Some  of  the  private  speculators  drew 
blanks  and  others  gained  prices.  But  the 
revenue  of  the  state  depended,  not  on 
any  particular  vein,  but  on  the  whole 
annual  produce  t>f  two  great  continents. 
This  annual  produce  seems  to  have 
been  almost  constantly  on  the  increase 
during  the  seventeenth  ceiitury.  The 
Mexican  mines  were,  through  the  reigns 
of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  Charles  the 
Second,  in  a  steady  course  of  improve* 
ment ;  and  in  South  America,  though  the 
district  of  Potoei  was  not*  so  productive 
as  formerly,  other  places  more  than  made 
up  for  the  defidency.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  Lord  Mahon  can  prove 
that  the  income  which  the  Spanish 
government  derived  from  the  mines  of 
America  fluctuated  more  than  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  internal  taxes  of 
Spain  itself. 

All  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Spain 
resolve  themselves  into  one  cause,  bad 
government.  The  valour,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  energy  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  made  the  Spaniards 
the  first  naUon  in  the  world,  were  the 
fruits  of  the  old  institutions  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  institutions  eminently 
favourable  to  public  liberty.  These  in* 
stitotions  the  first  PriBoes  of  the  House 


of  Austria  attacked  and  almost  wholly 
destroyed.  Their  successors  expiated  the 
crime.  The  effects  of  a  change  from  good 
government  to  bad  government  is  not 
fully  felt  for  some  time  after  the  change 
has  taken  place.  The 
tolenb,  and  the  Tirtues  ,°^SSi^l 
which  a  good  constitution  * 
generates  may  for  a  time  survive  that 
constitution.  Thus  the  reigns  of  princes 
who  have  established  absolute  monarchy 
on  the  ruins  of  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment often  shine  in  history  with  a 
peculiar  brilliancy.  But  when  a  genera- 
tion or  two  has  passed  away,  then  comes 
signally  to  pass  that  which  was  written 
by  Montesquieu,  that  despotic  govern- 
ments resemble  those  savages  who  cut 
down  the  tree  in  order  to  get  at  the 
fruit.  During  the  first  years  of  tyranny, 
is  reaped  the  harvest  sown  during  the 
last  years  of  liberty.  Thus  the  Augustan 
age  was  rich  in  great  minds  formed  in 
the  generation  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  The 
fruits  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  were 
reserved  for  posterity.  Philip  the  Second 
was  the  heir  of  the  Cortes  and  of  the 
Justiza  Mayor  ;  and  they  left  him  a 
nation  whidi  seemed  able  to  conquer  all 
the  w(5rld.  What  Philip  left  to  his 
successors  is  well  known. 

The  shock  which  the  great  religicas 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  gave  to 
Europe,  was  scarcely  felt  in  Spain.  In 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Denmark,  Switzerlan<f,  Sweden,  that 
shock  had  produced,  with  some  temporary 
evil,  much  durable  good.  The  principles 
of  the  Reformation  had  triumphed  in 
some  of  those  countries.  __  _  . 
The  Catholic  Church  had  '^gST' 
maintained  its  ascendency 
in  others.  But  though  the  event  had 
not  been  the  same  in  all,  all  had  been 
agitated  by  the  conflict.  Even  in  France, 
in  Southern  Germany,  and  in  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  public  mind 
had  been  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths. 
The  hold  of  ancient  prejudice  had  been 
somewhat  loosened.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  warned  by  the  danger  which  she 
had  narrowly  escaped,  had,  in  those  parts 
of  her  dominion,  assumed  a  milder  and 
more  liberal  character.  She  sometimes 
condescended  to  submit  her  high  pre- 
tensions to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and 
availed  herself  more  sparingly  than  in 
former  times  of  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm.  Even  when  persecution  was  em- 
ployed, it  was  not  persecution  in  the 
worst  and  most  frightful  shape.    The 
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severities  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  odious 
as  they  were,  canuot  be  compared  with 
tlioee  which,  at  the  first  dawn  of  the 
Beformatiou,  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
heretics  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  only  effect  which  the  Reformation 
had  produced  in  Spain  had  been  to  make 
the  Inquisition  more  vigilant  and  the 
commonalty  more  bigoted. 
^^^.S^The  times  of  lefnshing 
came  to  all  neighbouring 
countries.  One  people  alone  remained, 
like  the  fleece  of  the  Hebrew  warrior, 
dry  in  the  midst  of  that  benignant 
and  fertiUxing  dew.  While  other  nations 
were  putting  away  childish  things,  the 
Spaniard  still  thought  as  a  child  and 
understood  as  a  child.  Among  the  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  the 
man- of  the  fifteenth  century  or  of  a  still 
darker  period,  delighted  to  behold  an 
Auto  dafe  and  ready  to  volunteer  on  a 
Crusade. 

Tlie  evils  produced  by  a  bad  govern- 
ment and  a  bad  religiou  seemed  to  have 
attained  their  greatest  height  during  the 
last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
While  the  kingdom  was  in  this  deplor- 
able state,  the  King  was  hastening  to  an 
early  grave.  His  days  had  been  few  and 
evil.  He  bad  been  unfortunate  in  all  his 
wars,  in  every  i>art  of  his  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  in  all  his  domestic 
relations.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  died^ery  young.  His  seoond 
wife  exercised  great  influence  over  him, 
but  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  him 
rather  with  fear  than  with  love.  He  was 
childless ;  and  his  constitution  was  so 
completely  shattered  that,  at  little  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age, 

of  posterity.  His  mind 
was  even  more  dist^mperrd  than  his 
body.  He  was  sometimes  sunk  in  listless 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  harassed  by 
the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  fancies. 
He  was  not,  however,  wholly  destitute 
of  the  feelings  which  became  his  station. 
His  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
thought  that  his  own  dissolution  might 
not  improbably  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
solution of  his  empire. 

Several  princes  laid  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession. The  King's  eldest  sister  had 
married  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
Dauphin  would,  therefore,  in  the  common 
course  of  inheritance,  have  succeeded  to 
the  crown.  Bttt  the  Infanta  had,  at  the 
time  of  her  spousal*,  solemnly  ve- 
noonced,  inher  own  name,  and  In  that  of 


her  posterity,  all  claim  to  the  succession. 
This  renunciation  had  been  confirmed  in 
dae  form  by  the  Cortes. 
A  younger  sister  of  the  ^2^^^^ 
£ing  bad  been  the  first 
wife  of  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Qermany. 
She  too  had  at  her  marriage  renounced 
her  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown ; 
but  the  Cortes  had  not  sanctioned  the 
renunciation,  and  it  was  therefore  con- 
sidered as  invalid  by  the  Spanish 
jurists.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was 
a  daughter,  who  had  espoused  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  The  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria  inherited  her  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was 
son  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  the  Third, 
and  was  therefore  first  cousin  to  Charles. 
No  renunciation  whatever  had  been  ex- 
acted from  his  mother  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage. 

The  question,  was  certainly  very  com- 
plicated. That  claim  which,  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  in* 
heritaiice,waH  A.  strong-  ^^^Cl*^ 
est,  had  been  barred  by  a 
contract  executed  in  the  most  binding 
form.  The  claim  of  the  Electoral  Prinoe 
of  Bavaria  was  weaker.  But  so  also  was 
the  contract  which  bound  him  not  to  pro- 
secute his  claim.  The  only  party  against 
whom  no  instrument  of  renunciation  could 
be  produced  was  the  party  who,  in  respect 
of  blood,  had  the  weakest  daim  of  alL 

As  it  was  dear  that  great  alarm  would 
be  excited  throughout  Europe  if  either 
the  Emperor  or  the  Dauphin  should  be- 
come King  of  Spain,  eadi  of  those  Princes 
offered  to  waive  his  pretensions  in  favour 
of  his  second  son ;  the  Emperor,  in  favour 
of  the  Ardiduke  Charles,  the  Daaphin, 
in  favour  of  Philip  Duke  of  Anjon. 

Soon    after    the    peace    of    Ryswicik, 

William  the  Third  and  Louis  the  Four^ 

teenth      determined      to 

settle  the  question  of  the  ^'"^••Jy  be- 

•xi  tween  William 

succession    without   con-       jn.  n^d 

suiting  either  Charles  or     Iiouis  XIV. 
the  Emperor.  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  became  parties  to  a 
treaty  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  should 
succeed  to  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the 
Netherlands.    The  Imperial  family  were  . 
to  be  bought  off  with  the  MUaneae :  and 
the   Daaphin   was    to   have  the    Two 
Sicilies. 

The  great  object  of  the  King  of  Spain 
and  of  all  his  counsellors  was  to  avert 
the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy.  In 
the  hope  of  attaining  this  end,  Charles 
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determined  to  name  a  sacoessor.  A  will 
waa  accordingly  framed  by  wiiich  the 
crown  waa  bequeathed  to  the  Bavarian 
Prince.  Unhappily,  this  will  had  scarcely 
been  signed  when  the  Prince  died.  The 
qneation  was  again  unsettled,  and  pre- 
sented greater  diflSccdties  than  before. 

A  new  Treaty  of  Partition  was  con- 
cluded between  France,  England,   and 
Holland.    It  was  agreed 

the  Netherlands,  should 
descend  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  In 
return  for  this  great  concession  made  by 
the  Bourbons  to  a  rival  house,  it  was 
agreed-  that  France  should  have  the 
Milanese,  or  an  equivalent  in  a  more 
commodious  situation— if  possible  the 
province  of  Lorraine. 

Arbuthnot,  some  years  later,  ridiculed 
the  Partition  Treaty  with  exquisite 
humour  and  ingenuity.  Every  body 
must  remember  his  description  of  the 
paroxysm  of  rage  into  which  poor  old 
Lord  Strutt  fell,  on  hearing  that  his  run- 
away servant  Nick  Frog,  his  clothier 
John  Bull,  and  his  old  enemy  Louis 
Baboon,  had  come  with  quadrants,  poles, 
and  inkhoms,  to  survey  his  estate,  and 
to  draw  his  will  for  him.  Lord  Hahon 
speaks  of  the  arrangement  with  grave 
severity.  He  calls  it  **  an  iniquitous  com- 
pact, concluded  without  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  the  states  so 
readily  parcelled  and  allotted ;  insulting 
to  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  tending  to  strip 
that  coubtry  of  its  hard-won  conquests." 
The  most  serious  part  of  this  charge 
would  apply  to  half  the 

TmUM^  treaties  which  have  been 
condnded  in  Europe  quite 
as  strongly  as  to  the  Partition  Treaty. 
What  regard  was  shown  in  the  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  welfore  of  the 
people  of  Dunkirk  and  Roussillon,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Franche  Comt^,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Flanders,  in  the  treaty  of  1785  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Tuscany  ?  All 
Europe  remembers,  and  our  latest  pos- 
terity will,  we  fear,  have  reason  to  re- 
member how  coolly,  at  the  last  great 
pacification  of  Christendom,  the  people 
of  Poland,  of  Norway,  of  Belgium,  and  of 
Lombardy,  were  allotted  to  masters  whom 
they  abhorred.  The  statesmen  who  nego- 
tiated the  Partition  Treaty  were  not  so 
far  beyond  their  age  and  ours  in  wisdom 
and  virtue  as  to  trouble  themselves  much 
About  the  happiness  of  the  people  whom 


they  were  apportioning  among  foreign 
masters.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  stipulations  which  Lord  Hahpn 
condemns  were  in  any  respect  unfavour- 
able to  the  happiness  of  those  who  were 
to  be  transferred  to  new  rulers.  The 
NeapoL'taos  would  certainly  have  lost 
nothing  by  being  given  to  the  Dauphin, 
or  to  the  Great  Turk.  Addison,  who 
visited  Naples  about  the  time  at  which 
the  Partition  Treaty  was  signed,  has  left 
us  a  frightful  description  of  the  mis- 
government  under  which  that  part  of 
the  Spanish  empire  groaned.  As  to  the 
people  of  Lorraine,  an  union  with  France 
woidd  have  been  the  happiest  event 
which  could  have  befallen  them.  Louis 
was  already  their  sovereign  for  all  pur- 
poses pf  cruelty  and  exaction.  He  had 
kept  their  country  during  many  year*  in 
his  own  hands.  At  the  peace  of  Byswick, 
indeed,  their  Duke  had  been  allowed  to 
return.  But  the  conditions  which  had 
been  imposed  on  him  made  him  a  mere 
vassal  of  France. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  Treaty  of 
Partition  was  objectionable  because  it 
"  tended  to  strip  Spain  of  hard-won  con- 
quests."   The  inheritance  was  so  vast, 
and  the  claimants  so  mighty,  that  without 
some   dismemberment   it   was  scarcely 
possible  to  make  a  peaceable  arrangement. 
If  any  dismemberment  was 
to  take  place,  the  best  way  i?Jj?*^pEr 
of  effecting  it  surely  was       vinoea. 
to  separate  from  the  mon- 
archy those  provinces  which  were  at  a 
great  distance  from  Spain,  which  were 
not  Spanish  in  manners,  in  language,  or 
in   feeUngs,    which    were    both    worse 
governed  and  less  valoable  than  the  old 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and   Aragon,  and 
which,  having  always  been  governed  by 
foreigners,  would  not  be  likely  to  fe 
acutely  the  humiliation  of  being  turned 
over  from  one  nuster  to  another. 

That  England  and  Holland  had  a  right 
to  interfere  is  plain.    The  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  waa  not 
an  internal  qnestioD,  but      SSv^ui, 
auEaropeanone.  And  this 
Lord  Hahou   admits.     He  thinks   that 
when   the  evil  had  been  done   and  a 
French  Prince  was  reigning  at  the  Bacu- 
rial,  England  and  Holland  were  jostified 
in  attempting,  not  merely  to  strip  Spain 
of  its  remote  dependencies,  but  to  conquer 
Spain  itself;  that  they  would  be  justified 
in  attempting  to  put,  not  merely  the 
passive  FlemUigs  and  Italians,  but  the 
reluctant  CaatiUana  and  Asturiana,  under 
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the  dominioD  of  a  stnuiger.  The  danger 
against  which  the  Partition  Tieaty  waa 
intended  to  guard  was  precisely  the  same 
danger  which  afterwards  was  made  the 
ground  of  war^  It  will  be  difficolt  to 
proTe  that  a  danger  which  was  sufficient 
to  justify  the  war  was  insufficient  to 
justify  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  If, 
as  Lord  liahon  contends,  it  was  better 
that  Spain  should  be  subjugated  by  main 
force  than  that  she  should  be  governed 
by  a  Bourbon,  it  was  surely  better  that 
she  should  be  deprived  of  Bicily  and  the 
Milanese  than  that  she  should  be  governed 
by  a  Bourbon. 

Whether  the  treaty  was  judiciously 
framed  is  quite  another  question.  We 
disapprove  of  the  stipulations.  But  we 
disapprove  of  them,  not  because  we  think 
them  bad,  but  because  we  think  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
executed.  Louis  was  the  most  faithless 
of  politicians.  He  hated 
the  Dutch.  He  hated  the 
Government  which  the 
Revolution  had  established  in  England. 
He  had  every  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
his  new  allies.  It  was  quite  certain  that 
he  would  not  observe  his  engagements,  if 
it  should  be  for  his  interest  to  violate 
them.  Even  if  it  should  be  for  his  interest 
to  observe  them,  it  might  well  be  do^ibted 
whether  the  strongest  and  clearest  in- 
terest wonJd  induce  a  man  so  haughty 
and  self-willed  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
two  governments  which  had  always 
been  the  objects  of  his  scorn  and 
aversion. 

When  intelligence  of  the  second  Parti* 
tion  Treaty  arrived  at  Madrid,  it  roused 
to  momentary  energy  the  languishing 
ruler  of  a  languishing  state.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London  was 
directed  to  remonstrate  with  the  govern- 
ment of  William ;  and  his  remonstrances 
were  so  insolent  that  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  England.  Charles  retaliated  by 
^^^^  dismissing  the  English  and 
SSSmSSm.  Dutch  ambaaadors.  The 
French  King,  though  the 
chief  author  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
succeeded  in  turning  the  whole  wrath  of 
Charles  and  of  the  Spanish  people  from 
himself,  and  in  directing  it  against  the 
two  maritime  powers.  Those  powers 
had  now  no  agent  at  Madrid.  Their 
perfidious  ally  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
his  intrigues  unchecked;  and  he  fully 
availed  himself  of  tiiis  advanUge. 

A  long  contest  was  maintained  with 
varying  success  by  the  factions  which 
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surrounded  the  miserable  king.  On  the 
side  of  the  Imperial  family  was  the  Qaeen, 
herself  a  Priocess  of  that  family.  With 
her  were  allied  the  o(hi- 
'  feasor  of  the  King,  and^^  ffcotlons. 
most  of  the  ministers.  On  the  other 
side  were  two  of  the  most  dexterous  poli- 
ticians of  that  age,  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Haroourt,  the 
ambassador  of  Louis. 

fiarcourt  waa  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
French  aristocracy  in  the  days  of  its 
highest  splendour,  a  finished  gentleman,, 
a  brave  soldier,  and  a  skilful  diplomatist. 
His  courteous  and  insinuating  manners^ 
his  Parisian  vivacity  tempered  with 
Castilian  gravity,  made  him  the  favourite* 
of  the  whole  court  He  became  intimate^ 
with  the  grandees.  He 
caressed  the  clergy.  He 
dazzled  the  multitude  by  his  magnificent 
style  of  living.  The  prejudices  which  the 
people  of,  Madrid  had  conceived  against 
.  the  French  character,  the  vindictive 
feelings  generated  during  centuries  of 
national  rivalry,  gradually  yielded  to  his 
arts ;  while  the  Austrian  ambassador,  a 
surly,  pompous,  niggardly  German,  made 
himself  and  his  country  more  and  more- 
unpopular  every  day. 

Harcourt  won  over  the  court  and  tho- 
city ;  Porto  Carrero  managed  the  King. 
Never  were  knave  and  dupe  better  suited* 
to  each  other.  Charles  was  siok,  nervous,, 
and  extravagantly  superstitious.  Porto 
Carrero  had  learned  in  the  exercise  of  his. 
profession  the  art  of  exciting  and  sooth- 
ing such  mifliOs ;  and  he  employed  that 
art  with  the  calm  and  demure  cruelty 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  wicked  and 
ambitious  priests. 

He  first  supplanted  the  confessor.   The 
state   of  the  poor   King,   during    the 
conflict  between  his  two  spiritual  advisers, 
was  homble.   At  one  time  he  was  induced 
to  believe  that  his  malady  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  wretches  described  in 
the  New  Testament,  who  dwelt  among^ 
the  tombs,  whom  no  chains  could  bind,, 
and  whom  no  man  dared  to  approach^ 
At  another  time  a  sorceress  who  lived  izk 
the  mountains  of  the  Asturiat  was  con< 
salted  about  his  malady.  Seveml  persons 
were  accused  of  having  bewitched  him. 
Porto     Carrero     recom- 
mended   the     »PpaUing  p^.S'glSJi^ 
rite  of  exoicism,  whi<l  '"^  <'«'«• 
was  actually  performed.    The  ceremony 
made  the  poor  King  more  nervous  and 
miserable  than  ever.    But  it  served  the 
turn  of  the  Cardinal,  who^  after  much 
18 
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gecret  trickery,  enccecdcd  in  casting  out, 
not  the  devil,  but  the  confessor. 

The  next  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
ministers.  Madrid  was  supplied  with 
provisions  by  a  monopoly.  The  govern- 
ment looked  after  this  most  delicate 
concern  as  it  looked  after  everything 
else.  The  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  took  advantage  of  the  negligence 
of  the  administration.  On  a  sudden  the 
supply  of  food  failed.  Exorbitant  prices 
were  demanded.  The  people  rose.  The 
royal  residence  was  surrounded  by  an 
immense  multitude.  The  Queen  har- 
angued them.  The  priests  exhibited  the 
host  All  was  in  vain.  It  was  necessary 
to  awaken  l^e  King  from  his  uneasy 
sleep  and  to  carry  him  to  the  balcony. 
There  a  solemn  promise  was  given  that 
the  unpopular  advisers  of  the  crown 
should  be  forthwith  dismissed.  The 
mob  left  the  palace  and 
'^bSJd?*  proceeded  to  pull  down 
the  houses  of  theministers. 
The  adherents  of  the  Austrian  line  were 
thus  driven  from  power,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  to  the  creatures  of 
Porto  Carrero.  The  King  left  the  city  in 
which  he  had  suffered  so  cruel  an  insult 
for  the  magnificent  retreat  of  the  Escnrial. 
Here  his  hypochondriac  fancy  took  a 
new  turn.  Idke  his  ancestor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  he  was  haunted  by  a  strange 
curiosity  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  that 
grave  to  which  he  was 
hastening.  In  the  ceme- 
tery which  Philip  the 
Second  had  formed  beneath  the  pavement 
of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  reposed 
three  generations  of  Oastilian  princes. 
Into  these  dark  vaults  the  unhappy 
monarch  descended  by  torchlight,  and 
penetrated  to  that  superb  and  gloomy 
chamber  where,  round  the  great  black 
crucifix,  were  ranged  the  ooflins  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain.  There  he 
commanded  his  attendants  to  open  the 
massy  chests  of  bronze  in  which  the 
relics  of  his  predecessors  decayed.  He 
looked  on  the  ghastly  epeotade  with 
little  emotion  till  the  cofiin  of  his  first 
wife  was  unclosed,  and  she  appeared 
before  him-Hsuch  was  the  skill  of  the 
embalmer— 4n  all  her  well-remembered 
beauty.  He  cast  one  glanoe  on  those 
beloved  leatpree,  unseen  for  eighteen 
years,  those  features  over  which  corrup- 
tion seemed  to  have  no  power,  and  rushed 
from  the  vault,  exclaiming,  '^  She  is  with 
God;  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  her." 
The  awful  sight  completed  the  ruin  of 
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his  body  and  mind.  The  Eecurial  be- 
came hateful  to  him ;  and  he  hastened  to 
Aranjuez.  But  the  shades  and  waters  of 
that  delicious  island-garden,  so  fondly 
celebrated  In  the  sparkling  verse  by 
Calderon,  brought  no  solace  to  their 
unfortunate  master.  Having  tried  medi- 
cine, exercise,  and  amusement  iu  vain, 
he  returned  to  Madrid  to  die. 

He  was  now  beset  on  every  side  by  the 
bold  and  skilful  agents  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  leading 
politicians  of  his  court  ^2t2^ 
assured  him  that  Louis, 
and  Louis  alone,  was  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  preserve  the  Spanish  monarchy 
undivided,  and  that  Austria  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  prevent  the  Treaty  of 
Partition  from  being  carried  into  effect. 
Some  celebrated  lawyers  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  act  of  renunciation  exe- 
cuted by  the  late  Queen  of  France  ought 
to  be  construed  according  to  the  spirit, 
and  not  according  to  the  letter.  The 
letter  undoubtedly  exduded  the  French 
princes.  The  spirit  was  merely  this, 
that  ample  security  should  be  taken 
against  the  union  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  Crowns  on  one  head. 

In  all  probability,  neither  political  nor 
legal  reasonings  would  have  sufiiced  to 
overcome  the  partiality  which  Charles 
felt  for  the  House  of  Austria.  There 
had  always  been  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  two  great  royal  lines  which 
sprang  from  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Jnana.  Both  had  always  regarded  the 
French  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  religious 
terrors ;  and  Porto  Carrero  employed 
those  terrors  with  true  professional  skill. 
The  King's  life  was  drawing  to  a  doee. 
Would  the  most  Catholic  prince  commit 
a  great  sin  on  the  brink  of  the  grave? 
And  what  could  be  a  greater  sin  than, 
from  an  unreasonable  attachment  to  a 
family  name,  from  an  unchristian  anti- 
pathy to  a  rival  house,  to  set  aside  the 
rightful  heir  of  an  immense  monarchy  ? 
The  tender  conscience  and  the  feeble 
intellect  of  Charles  were  strongly  wrought 
upon  by  these  appeals.  At  length  Porto 
Carrero  ventured  on  a  master-stroke. 
He  advised  Charles  to 
.pply  for  oounad  to  the  ^^S^S^.I 
Pope.  The  King,  who,  in 
the  simplicity  of  hlB  heart,  considered 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  an  infallible 
guide  in  spiritual  matters,  adopted  the 
suggestion ;  and  Porto  Carrero,  who 
knew  that  his  Holiness  was  a  mere  tool 
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of  France,  awaited  with  perfect  confi- 
dence the  result  of  the  application.  In 
the  answer  which  arrived  from  Borne, 
the  King  was  solemnly  reminded  of  the 
great  account  which  he  was  soon  to  ren- 
der, and  cautioned  against  the  flagrant 
injustice  which  he  warn  tempted  to  com- 
mit. He  was  assured  that  the  right  was 
with  the  Honse  of  Bonrbon,  and  reminded 
that  his  owntalvatioii  onght  to  be  dearer 
to  him  than  the  Honse  of  Austria.  Yet 
he  still  continued  irresolute.  His  attach- 
ment to  his  familj,  his  aversion  to 
France,  were  not  to  be  overcome  even  by 
Papal  authority.  At  length  he  thought 
himself  actually  dying.  Then  the  Car- 
dinal redoubled  his  efforts.  Divine  after 
divine,  well-tutored  for  the  occasion,  was 
brought  to  the  bed  of  the  trembling 
]>enltent.  He  was  dying  in  the  commis- 
sion of  known  sin.  He  was  defrauding 
his  relatives.  He  was  bequeathing  civil 
war  to  his  people.  He  yielded,  and 
•igned  that  memorable  Testament,  the 
cause  of  many  calamities  to  Europe.  As 
he  affixed  his  name  to  the  instrument,  he 
burst  into  tears.  **  Gk)d,"  he  said,  *«  gives 
kingdoms  and  takes  them  away.  lam 
already  as  good  as  dead." 

The  will  was  kept  secret  during  the 
•short  remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  third 
of  November,  1700,  he  expired.    All  Had- 

rid  crowded  to  the  palace. 
^'^^^^^^    The  gates  wore  thronged. 

The  ante-chamber  was 
filled  with  ambassadors  and  grandees, 
«ager  to  learn  what  dispositions  the  de- 
ceased sovereign  had  made.  At  length 
the  folding  doors  were  flung  open.  The 
Duke  of  Abrantes  came  forth,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy was  bequeathed  to  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou.  Charles  had  directed  that,  during 
the  interval  which  might  elapse  between 
his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
the  government  should  be  administered 
by  a  council,  of  which  Porto  Carrero  was 
the  chief  member. 

Louis  acted,  as  the  English  ministers 
might  have  guessed  that  he  would  act. 
With  scarcely  the  show  of  hesitation,  he 

broke  through  all  the  ob- 
*J^;jJjJ|»     ligations  of  the  Partition 

Treaty,  and  accepted  for 
his  grandson  the  splendid  legacy  of 
Charles.  The  new  sovereign  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  his  dominions.  The 
whole  court  of  France  accompanied  him 
to  Sccaux.  His  brothers  escorted  him  to 
that  frontier  which,  as  they  weakly 
imagined,  was  to  be  a  frontier  no  longer. 


"The  Pyrenees,"  said  Louis,  "have 
ceased  to  exist.**  Those  very  Pyrenees, 
a  few  years  later,  were  the  theatre  of  a 
war  between  the  heir  of  Louis  and  the 
prince  whom  France  was  now  sending  to 
govern  Spain. 

If  Charles  had  ransacked  Europe  to 
find  a  successor  whose  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  resembled  his  own,  he 
could  not  have  chosen  better.  Philip 
was  not  so  sickly  as  his  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
predecessor,  but  he  was 
quite  as  weak,  as  indolent,  and  as  super- 
stitious; he  very  soon  became  quite 
as  hypochondriacal  and  eccentric;  and 
he  was  even  more  uxorious.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  husband  of  ten  thousand.  Hb 
first  object,  when  he  became  King  of 
Spain,  was  to  procure  a  wife.  From  the 
day  of  his  marriage  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  his  first  object  was  to  have  her 
near  him,  and  to  do  what  she  wished. 
As  soon  as  his  wife  died,  his  first  object 
was  to  procure  another.  Another  was 
found,  as  unlike  the  former  as  possible. 
But  she  was  a  wife ;  and  Philip  was  con- 
tent. Neither  by  day  nor  by  night, 
neither  in  siekness  nor  in  health,  neither 
in  time  of  business  nor  in  time  of  relaxa- 
tion, did  he  ever  suffer  her  to  be  absent 
from  him  for  half  an  hour.  His  mind 
was  naturally  feeble ;  and  he  had  received 
an  enfeebling  education.  He  had  been 
brought  up  amidst  the  dull  magnificence 
of  Versailles.  His  grandfather  was  as 
imperious  and  as  ostentatious  in  his  inter- ' 
course  with  the  royal  family  as  in  public 
acts.  All  those  who  grew  up  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  Louis  had  the  manners 
of  persons  who  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  be  at  ease.  They  were  all  taciturn, 
shy,  and  awkward.  In  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  evil 
went  further  than  the  manners.  The 
Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Berri,  Philip  of 
Anjou,  were  men  of  insignificant  char- 
acters. They  had  no  energy,  no  force  of 
will.  They  had  been  so  little  accustomed 
to  judge  or  to  act  for  themselves  that  im- 
plicit dependence  had  become  necessary 
to  their  comfort.  The  new  King  of  Spain, 
emancipated  from  control,  resembled  that 
wretched  German  captive  who,  when  the 
irons  which  he  had  worn  for  years  were  ' 
knocked  off,  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  | 
his  prison.  The  restraints  which  liad . 
enfeebled  the  mind  of  the  young  Prince 
were  required  to  support  it.  Till  he  had 
a  wife  he  could  do  nothing ;  and  when  he 
had  a  wife  he  did  whatever  she  chose. 

While  this  lounging,  moping  boy  was 
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on  his  way  to  Madrid,  his  grandfather 
vas  all  activity.  Lonia  had  no  reason  to 
fear  a  contest  with  the  Empire  single- 
handed.  He  made  vigorous  preparations 
to  encounter  Leopold.  He  overawed  the 
8tates-Gteneral  by  means  of  a  great  army. 
He  attempted  to  soothe  the  English 
gOTemment  by  fair  professions.  William 
was  not  deceived.  He  fully  returned  the 
hatred  of  Louis ;  and,  if  he  had  been  free 
to  act  according  to  his  own  inclinations, 
lie  would  have  declared  war  as  soon  as 
the  contents  of  the  will  were  known. 
But  he  was  bound  by  constitutional 
lestralnta.  Both  his  person  and  his  mea- 
tnzes  were  unpopular  in  England.  His 
Beduded  life  and  his  cold  manners  dis- 
,  gusted  a  people  accustomed  to  the  grace- 
ful affability  of  Charles  the  Second. 
His  foreign  accent  and  his  foreign  attach- 
,ments  were  offensive  to  the  national 
'  pxejudJces.  His  reign  had  been  a  season 
'  of  distress,  following  a  season  of  rapidly 
increasing  prosperity.  The  burdens  of 
the  war  and  the  expense  of  restoring  the 
'currency  had  been  severely  felt.  Nine 
clergymen  out  of  ten  were  Jacobites  at 
'lieart,  and  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
^new  dynasty,  only  in  order  to  save  their 
benefices.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
country  gentlemen  belonged  to  the  same 
party.  The  whole  body  of  agricultural 
proprietors  was  host^e  to  that  interest 
which  the  creation  of  the  national  debt 
had  brought  into  notice,  and  which  was 
believed  to  be  peculiarly  favoured  by  the 
Court,  the  monied  interest.  The  middle 
classes  were  fully  determined  to  keep  out 
James  and  his  family.    But  they  regarded 

William  only  as  the  less 
S^SSX^S^  of  two  evils ;  and,  a.  long 

as  there  was  no  imminent 
danger  of  a  counter-revolution,  were  diB- 
posed  to  thwart  and  mortify  the  sovereign 
by  whom  they  were,  nevertheless,  ready 
to  stand,  in  case  of  necessity,  with  their 
liTes  and  fortunes.  They  were  sullen 
and  dissatisfied.  **  There  was,"  as  Somers 
expressed  it  in  a  remarkable  letter  to 
f^illiam,  ^  a  deadness  and  want  of  spirit 
in  the  nation  universally." 

Everything  in  Enghmd  was  going  on 
as  Iionis  could  have  wished.    The  leaders 

of  the  Whig  party  had 
f^^^M^  retired  from  power,  and 
XniSuia.      ^e^  extremely  unpopular 

on  account  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  issue  of  the  Partition  Treaty.  The 
Tories,  some  of  whom  still  cast  a  lingering 
look  towards  St.  Germain's,  were  in 
•ffice,  and  had  a  decided  majority  in  the 


House  of  Commons.  William  was  so 
much  embarrassed  by  the  state  of  parties 
in  England  that  he  could  not  venture  to 
make  war  on  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He 
was  suffering  under  a  complication  of 
severe  and  incurable  diseases.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  months 
would  dissolve  the  fragile  tie  which 
bound  up  that  feeble  body  with  that 
ardent  and  unconquerable  oouL  If  Louis 
could  succeed  in  preserving  peace  for  a 
short  time,  it  was  probable  that  all  his 
vast  designs  would  be  securely  acoouk- 
plished.  Just  at  this  crisis,  the  most 
important  crisis  of  his  life,  his  pride  and 
his  passions  hurried  him  into  an  error, 
which  undid  all  that  forty  years  of 
victory  and  intrigue  had  done,  which 
produced  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom  of  his  grandson,  .and  brought 
invasion,  bankruptcy,  and  famine  on  his 
own. 

James  the  Second  died  at  St.  Germain*s. 
Louis  paid  him  a  farewell  visit,  and  waa 
so  much  moved  by  the 
solemn  parting,  and   by     j^^^^ 
the  grief  of  the   exiled 
queen,  that,  losing  sight  of  all  coxksidera- 
tions  of  policy,  and  actuated,  as  it  should 
seem,  merely  by  compassion  and  by  a  not 
ungenerous  vanity,  he  acknowledged  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of  England. 

The  indignation  which  the  Castih'ans 
had  felt  when  they  heard  that  ihx«e 
foreign  powers  had  undertaken  to  regu- 
late the  Spanish  sncoession  was  nothing 
to  the  rage  with  which  the  English 
learned  that  their  good  neighbour  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  provide  them  with  a 
king.  Whiga  and  Tories  joined  in  con- 
demning the  proceedings  of  the  French 
Court.  The  cry  for  war 
was  raised  by  the  city  of  ^•^  '** 
London,  and  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  every  comer  of  the  realm. 
William  saw  that  his  time  was  come» 
Though  his  wasted  and  suffering  body 
could  hardly  move  without  support,  his 
spirit  was  as  energetic  and  resolute  as 
when,  at  twenty-three,  he  bade  defiance 
to  the  combined  forces  of  England  and 
France.  He  left  the  Hague,  where  he 
had  been  engaged  in  negotiating  with 
the  States  and  the  Emperor  a  defensive 
treaty  against  the  ambitions  designs  of 
the  Bourbons.  He  flew  to  London.  He 
remodelled  the  ministiy.  He  dissolved 
the  Parliament.  The  majority  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons  was  with  the 
King;  and  the  most  vigorous  preparap 
tions  were  made  for  war. 
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Before  the  commencement   of  active 

hostilities  William  was  no  more.     Bat 

the    Grand  Alliance   of   the  European 

Princes  against  the  Bonrbons  was  already 

constructed.     "The    master    workman 

died/'  says  Mr.  Burke ;   *<  but  the  work 

was  formed  on  true  mecha* 

TrooS^^ed.    ^^^  principles,and  it  was 

as  truly  wrought."  On  the 

fifteenth  of  May,  1702,   war  was  pro- 

daimed  by  concert  at  Vienna,  at  London, 

and  at  the  Hague. 

Thus  commenced  that  great  struggle 
by  which  Europe,  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  agitated  during 
twelre  years.  The  two 
^^iSl^fs.*"*  hostile  coalitions  were,  in 
respect  of  territory ,  wealth, 
and  population,  not  unequally  matched. 
On  the  one  side  were  France,  Spain,  and 
Bavaria  ;  on  the  other,  England,  Holland, 
the  Empire,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior 
Bowers. 

That  part  of  the  was  which  Lord 
Kahon  has  undertaken  to  relate,  though 
not  the  least  important,  is  certainly  the 
least  attractive.  Li  Italy,  in  Germany, 
ajid  in  the  Netherlands,  great  means 
vere  at  the  disposal  of  great  generals. 
Mighty  battles  were  fought.  Fortress 
after  fortress  was  subdued.  The  iron 
chain  of  the  Belgian  strongholds  was 
broken.  By  a  regular  and  connected 
aeries  of  operations  extending  through 
sereral  years,  the  French  were  driven 
back  from  the  Danube  and  the  Po  into 
their  own  provinces.  The  war  in  Spain, 
on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  events 
which  seem  to  have  no  dependence  on 
each  other.  The  turns  of  fortune  re* 
eemble  those  which  take  place  in  a  dream. 
Victory  and  defeat  are  not  followed 
by  their  usual  consequences.  Armies 
spring  out  of  nothing,  and  melt  into 
nothing.  Yet,  to  jndidons  readers  of 
History,  the  Spanish  conflict  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The  fate  of 
the  Milanese  and  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  decided  by  military  skilL  The  fate 
of  Spain  was  decided  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  national  character. 

When  the  war  commenced,  the  young 
King  was  in  »  most  deplorable  situation. 
On  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  he  found  Porto 
Carrero  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  displace  the  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  crown.  The  Cardinal  was  a 
mere  intriguer,  and  in  no  sense  a  states- 
man. He  had  acquired,  in  the  Court 
ftad  in  the  confessional,  a  rare  degree 


of  skill  in  all  the  tricks  by  which  weak 
minds  are  managed.  But  of  the  noble 
science  of  government,  of 
the  sources  of  national  aot^sSSSlui. 
prosperity,  of  the  causes 
of  national  decay,  he  knew  no  more 
than  his  master.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  contrast  between  the  dexter- 
ity with  which  he  ruled  the  conscience 
of  a  foolish  valetudinarian,  and  the 
imbecility  which  he  showed  when  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  empire.  On  what 
grounds  Lord  Mahon  represents  the  Oar- 
dinal  as  a  man  *'  of  splendid  genius,*'  '<of 
vast  abilities/'  we  are  unable  to  discover. 
Louis  was  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  Louis  was  very  seldom  mistaken  ia 
his  judgment  of  character.  '^Bveryr 
body,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his 
ambassador,  ''knows  how  incapable  the 
Cardinal  is.  He  is  an  object  of  contempt 
to  his  countrymen." 

A  few  ndserable  savings  were  made, 
which  ruined  individuals  without  pro- 
ducing any  perceptible  benefit  to  the 
state.  The  police  became  more  and 
more  inefllcient.  The  disorders  of  the 
capital  were  increased  by  the  arrival  ef 
French  adventurers,  the  refuse  of  Pari- 
sian brothels  and  gaming-houses.  These 
wretches  considered  the  Spaniards  as  a 
subjugated  race  whom  the  countrymen 
of  the  new  sovereign  might  cheat  and 
insult  with  impunity.  The  King  sate 
eating  and  drinking  all  night,  lay  in  bed 
all  day,  yawned  at  the  council  tabls^ 
and  suffered  the  most  important  papers 
to  lie  unopened  for  weeks.  At  length  he 
was  roused  by  the  only  excitement  of 
which  his  sluggish  nature  was  susceptible. 
His  grandfather  consented  to  let  him 
have  a  wife.  The  choice 
was  fortunate.  Maria  "'^Sp.'*' 
Louisa,  Princess  of  Savoy, 
a>  beautiful  and  graceful  girl  of  thirteen, 
already  a  woman  in  person  and  mind  at  an 
age  when  the  females  of  colder  climates 
are  still  children,  was  the  person  selected. 
The  King  resolved  to  give  her  the  meet- 
ing in  Catalonia.  He  left  his  capital,  of 
which  he  was  already  thoroughly  tired. 
At  setting  out  he  was  mobbed  by  a  gang 
of  beggars.  He,  however,  made  his  way 
through  them,  and  repaired  to  Barcelona. 

Louis  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
Queen  would  govern  Philip.    He,  accord- 
ingly, looked  out  for  some- 
body  to  govern  the  Queen.     ^^5SRf" 
He  selected  the  Princess 
Oishii  to  be  flist   lady   of    the    bed- 
chamber,  no   insigaiacint   post  in  the 
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honsehold  of  a  very  young  wife,  and  a 
very  uxorious  husband.  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  a  French  peer,  and  the 
widow  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  She  was, 
therefore,  admirably  fitted  by  her  position 
to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Court  of 
YersaiUes  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  The 
Doke  of  Orleans  called  her,  in  words  too 
coarse  for  translation,  the  Lieutenant  of 
Captain  Maintenon  :  and  the  appellation 
was  well  deserved.  She  aspired  to  play 
ia  Spain  the-  part  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  played  in  France.  But, 
though  %at  least  equal  to  her  model  in 
wit,  information,  and  talents  for  intrigue, 
she  had  not  that  self-command,  that 
patience,  that  imperturbable  erenneas  of 
temper,  which  had  raised  the  widow  of  a 
buffoon  to  be  the  consort  of  the  proudest 
of  kings.  The  Princess  was  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  but  was  still  vain  of  her 
fine  eyes,  and  her  fine  shape ;  she  still 
dresaed  in  the  style  of  a  girl ;  and  she 
still  carried  her  flirtations  so  far  as  to 
give  occasion  for  scandaL  She  was, 
however,  polite,  eloquent^  and  not  defi- 
cient in  strength  of  mind.  The  bitter 
Bt.  Simon  owns  that  no  person  whom 
she  wished  to  attach  could  long  resist 
the  graces  of  her  manners  and  of  her 
conversation. 

We  have  not  time  to  relate  how  she 
obtained,  and  how  she  preserved,  her 
empire  over  the  young  couple  in  whose 
household  she  was  placed^  how  she  be- 
came so  powerful,  that  neither  minister 
of  Spain  nor  ambassador  from  France 
could  stand  against  her, 

compelled  to  court  her, 
how  she  received  orders  from  Versailles 
to  retire,  how  the  Queen  took  part  with 
her  favourite  attendant,  how  the  King 
took  part  with  the  Queen,  and  how,  after 
much  squabbling,  lying,  shuffling,  bully- 
ing, and  coaxing,  the  dispute  was  ad- 
justed. We  turn  to  the  events  of  the  war. 
When  hostilities  were  proclaimed  at 
London,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague,  Philip 
was  at  Naples.  He  had  been  with  great 
difficulty  prevailed  upon,  by  the  most 
urgent  representations  f^m  Versailles, 
to  separate  himself  from  hia  wife,  and  to 
repair  without  her  to  bis  Italian  domin* 
ions,  which  were  then  menaced  by  the 

Emperor.  The  Queen 
acU^s  alSSit.  ^«^^    *•    Regent,   and, 

child  as  she  was,  seems  to 
have  been  quite  aa  competent  to  govern 
the  kingdom  as  her  husband  or  any  of 
lus  ministers. 


In  August,  1702,  an  armament,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
appeared  off  Cadiz.  The  Spanish  au- 
thorities had  no  funds  and  no  regular 
troops.  The  national  spirit,  however, 
supplied,  in  somd  degree,  what  was 
wanting.  The  nobles  and  farmers 
advanced  money.  The  peasantry  were 
formed  intcf  what  the  Spanish  writera 
call  bands  of  heroic  patriots,  and  what 
General  Stanhope  calls  '^a  rascally  foot 
militia."  If  the  invaders  had  acted  with 
vigour  and  judgment,  Cadiz  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen.  But  the  chiefs  of  the 
expedition  were  divided  by  national  and 
professional  feelings,  Dutch  against 
Bnglisfa,  and  land  against  sea.  Sparre^ 
the  Dutch  general,  was  sulky  and  per- 
verse; Bellasys,  the  Engli^  general^ 
embezzled  the  stores— we 
suppose,  beeause  he  wu  ^"^g^l^ 
the  subject  of  a  monarchy. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  the  corn* 
mand  of  the  whole  expedition,  proved  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  every  other,  destitute 
of  the  qualities  which  great  emergencies 
require.  No  discipline  was  kept;  the 
soldiers  were  suffered  to  rob  and  insult 
those  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  con- 
ciliate. Churches  were  robbed;  images 
were  pulled  down ;  nuns  were  violated. 
The  officers  shared  the  spoil  instead  of 
punishing  the  spoilers ;  and  at  htst  the 
armament,  loaded,  to  use  the  words  of 
Stanhope,  "  with  a  great  deal  of  plunder 
and  infamy,"  quitted  the  scene  of  Essex's 
glory,  leaving  the  only  Spaniard  of  note 
who  had  declared  for  them  to  be  hanged 
by  his  countrymen. 

The  fleet  was  off  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
on  the  way  back  to  England,  when  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  received  intelligence 
that  the  treasure-ships 
f«»a  Am«ic».  h«l  j».t  JSS^.SSp.. 
arrived  in  Europe,  and 
had,  in  order  to  avoid  his  armament^ 
repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Vigo.  The 
cargo  consisted,  it  was  said,  of  more  than 
three  millions  sterling  in  gold  and  silver, 
besides  much  valuable  merchandise.  The 
prospect  of  plunder  reconciled  all  dis- 
putes. Dutch  and  English,  admirals  and 
generals,  were  equally  eager  for  action. 
The  Spaniards  might  with  the  greatest 
ease  have  secured  the  treasure  by  simply 
landing  it ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  law 
of  Spanish  trade  that  the  galleons  should 
unload  at  Cadis,  and  at  Cadiz  only.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cadiz,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  monopoly,  refused,  even  at 
this  conjuncture,  to  bate  one  jot  of  its 
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prWUege.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Ck)ancil  of  the  Indies.  That  body 
deliberated  'and  hesitated  just  a  day  too 
long.  Some  feeble  preparations  for 
defence  were  made.  Two  rained  towers 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Vigo  were 
garrisoned  by  a  few  ill-armed  and  un- 
trained rastlcs;  a  boom  was  thrown 
across  the  entrance  of  the  basin ;  and  a 
few  French  ships  of  war,  which  had  con- 
voyed the  galleons  from  America,  were 
moored  within.  Bat  all  «rM  to  no  pnr- 
pose.  The  "Fpf^*^  ships  broke  the 
boom;  Ormond  and  his  soldiers  scaled 
the  forts }  the  French  burned  their  ships, 
and  escaped  to  the  shore.  The  conquerors 
shared  some  millionB  of  dollars;  some 
millions  more  were  sank.  When  all  the 
galleons  had  been  captnred  or  destroyed 
came  an  order  in  due  form  allowing  them 
to  unload. 

When  Philip  returned  to  Madrid  in 
the  beginning  of  1708^  he  foniMl  ^he 
finances  more  rmbiinf  i1,  the  people 
moMiiMonteBted,  and  the  hostile  coali- 
tion more  formidable  than  ever.  The 
loss  of  the  galleons  had  occasioned  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  The 
Admiral  of  Castile,  one  of  the  greatest 
subjects  in  Bnrope,  had  fled  to  liiaboA 
and  sworn  allegiance  to 

of  Portugal  soon  after 
acknowledged  Charles  as  King  of  Spain, 
and  prepared  to  support  the  title  of  the 
House  of  Austria  by  arms. 

On  the  other  side,  Louis  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  his  grandson  an  army  of 
12,000  men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Tk«v  f  Berwick,  Berwick  was 
^^^1^2^  the  son  of  James  the 
Second  and  ArabellA 
Churchill.  He  had  been  brought  up  to 
expect  the  highest  honours  which  an 
English  subject  could  enjoy;,  but  the 
whole  course  Of  his  life  was  changed  by 
the  revolution  which  overthrew  his  in* 
fatuated  father.  Berwick  became  an 
exile,  a  man  without  a  country;  and 
from  that  time  forward  his  camp  was  to 
him  in  the  place  of  a  country,  and  pro- 
fessional honour  was  his  patriotiam.  He 
ennobled  his  wretched  calling.  There 
was  a  stern,  cold,  Brutus-like  virtue  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  His 
military  fidelity  was  tried  by  the  strongest 
temptations,  and  was  found  invincible. 
At  one  time  he  fought  against  his  unde ; 
at  another  time  he  fooght  against  the 
cause  of  his  brother  j  yet  he  was  never 


suspected  of  treadiery,  or  even  of  slack- 


Early  in  1704,  an  army  composed  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  Portugaese,  vas 
assembled  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Spain.  The  Archduke  Charles  had 
arrived  at  Lisbon^Jiid  appeared  in  person 
at  the  head^f  Ids  troops.  The  military 
skill <eC  Berwick  held  the  Allies  in  check 
t3irough  the  whole  campaign.  On  the 
south,  however,  a  great  blow  was  struck. 
An  EngUsh  fleet,  under  Sir  G^rge  Book^ 
having  on  board  several  regiments  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
appeared  before  the  rock  of  Gibrat^. 
That  celebrated  sttonghcdd,  whifih  natoie 
has  made  all  but  impni^ble,  and 
against  which  all  thfi  resonzoes  of  the 
military  art  hA9»  been  employed  in  vain, 
was  takensn  easily  as  if  it  had  been  an 
open  village  in  a  plain.  The  garrison 
went  to  say  their  prayers  instead  of 
standing  on  their  guard.  A  few  English 
sailors  climbed  the  rock.  The  Spaniards 
capitulated ;    and      the 

British  flag  was   placed    ^^  British 
sriuut   nag    wiw    pwvw  planted  at 

on  those  ramparts  f rom     c^&altar. 

which  thecombined  armies 

and  navies  of  France  and  Spain  have 

never  been  able  to  pull  it  down.    Booke 

proceeded  to  Malaga,  gave  battle  in  the 

nei^bonrhood  of  that  port  to  a  French 

squadron,  and  after  a  doubtful  action 

retained  to  England. 

But  greater  events  were  at  hand.    The 

English  government  had  determined  to 

send  an  expedition  to  Spain,  under  the 

bommand  of  Charles  lior* 

da«Bt>    Earl    of    P.ter-  ^SjJ^ 

borough.    This  man  was, 

if  not  the  greatest,  yet  assuredly  the  most 

extraordinaiy  character  of  that  age,  the 

King  of  Sweden  himself  not  excepted. 

Indeed,  Peterborough  may  be  described 

as  a  polite,  learned,  and  amorous  Charles 

the  Twelfth.     His  courage  had  all  the 

French  impetuosity,  and  all  the  EngUsh 

steadiness.    His  fertility  and  activity  of 

mind  were  almost  beyond  belief.    They 

appeared  in  everything  that  he  did,  in  his 

campaigns,  in  his    negotiations,  in  his 

familiar  correspondence,  in  his  lightest 

and  most  unstudied  conversation*     He 

was  a  kind  friend,  a  generous  enemy,  and 

in    deportment  a  thorough  gentleman. 

Bat  bis  splendid  talents  and  virtues  were 

rendered  almost  useless  to  his  country  by 

his  levity,  his  restlessness,  his  irritability, 

his  morbid  craving  for  novelty  and  for 

excitement.   He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe 

faster  than  a  travelling  courier.  He  was  at 
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the  Hague  one  week,  at  Yienna  the  next. 
Then  he  took  a  fancy  to  see  Madrid  ;  and 
he  had  ecarcely  reached  Madrid,  when  he 
ordered  horses  and  set  ofE  for  Copenhagen. 
No  attendants  conld  keep  np  with  his 
speed.  Ko  bodily  infirmities  could  oon« 
fine  him.  Old  age,  disease,  imminent 
death,  produced  scarcely  any  effect  on  his 
intrepid  spirit.  Just  before  he  underwent 
the  most  horrible  of  surgical  operations, 
his  conversation  was  as  sprightly  as  that 
of  a  young  man  in  the  full  vigour  of 
health.  On  the  day  after  the  operation, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  medical 
advisers,  he  would  set  out  on  a  journey. 
His  figure  was  that  of  a  skeleton.  But 
his  elastic  mind  supported  him  under 
fatigues  and  sufferings  which  seemed 
sufficient  to  bring  the  most  robust  man 
to  the  grave.  Change  of  employment 
was  as  necessary  to  him  as  change  of 
place.  He  loved  to  dictate  six  or  seven 
letters  at  once.  Those  who  had  to  trans- 
act boainess  with  him  complained  that 
though  he  talked  with  great  ability  on 
every  subject,  he  could  never  be  kept  to 
the  point.  **Lord  Peterborough,"  said 
Pope,  "  would  say  very  pretty  and  lively 
things  in  his  letters,  but  they  would  be 
rather  too  gay  and  wandering ;  whereas, 
were  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  write  to  an 
emperor,  or  to  a  statesman,  he  would  fix 
on  that  point  which  was  the  most  material, 
would  set  it  in  the  strongest  and  finest 
light,  and  manage  it  so  as  to  make  it  the 
most  serviceable  to  his  purpose."  What 
Peterborough  was  to  Bolingbroke  as  a 
writer,  he  was  to  Marlborough  as  a 
general  He  was,  in  truth,  the  last  of  the 
knights-errant,  brave  to  temerity,  liberal 
to  profusion,  courteous  in  his  dealings 
with  enemies,  the  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  adorer  of  women.  His  virtues 
and  vices  were  those  of  the  Bound  Table. 
Indeed,  his  character  can  hardly  be  better 
summed  up,  than  in  the  lines  in  which 
the  author  of  that  clever  little  poem, 
Monkt  and  (rioiils,  has  described  Sir 
Tristram. 


*'  His  bizth,  it  aeemi,  by  Merlin's  caloulation. 
Was  Qod«r  Tmitu,  Verooiy,  and  Man ; 
Hit  BBhid  with  all  their  attriVntM  waa  mixed. 
And,  like  thoaa  planeto,  wanderiog  and  un- 
flxad. 

"From  realm  to  realm  ho  ran,  and  neter 

•taid: 
Kingdoms  and  orowiu  he  won,  and   gave 

awaj: 
It  seemed  aa  if  bis  Uboan  were  repaid 
Bj  tbe  mere  nolae  and  movement  of  the  fnj : 


No  conqaests  nor  aoquiraments  had  ha  mads 
His  chief  delight  was,  on  some  featiTe  day 
To  ride  triunphant,  prodigal,  aad  proad. 
And  shower  his  wealth  amidst  the  shouting 
crowd. 

*'  Hia  sehemes  of  war  were  sodden,  nnfmronon. 
Inexplicable  both  to  friend  and  foe ; 
It  seemed  as  If  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspired  the  project,  and  impelled  the  blow ; 
And  most  his  fortune  and  success  were  seen 
With  means  the  most  inadequate  and  low ; 
Most  masterof  himself,  and  least  eneumbend. 
When    overmatched,  entangled,   and    out- 
uumbered.** 

In  June,  1705,  this  remarkable  man 
arrived  in  Lisbon  with  five  thousand 
Dutch  and  English  sol- 
diers.  There  the  Arch- ^/j^iS^i 
duke  embarked  with  a 
large  train  of  attendants,  whom  Peter- 
borough entertained  magnificently  daring 
the  voyage  at  his  own  expense.  From 
Lisbon  the  armament  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar,  and  having  taken  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  boftrd,  steered 
towards  the  north-east  along  the  coast  of 
Spain. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  expedition 
touched,  after  leaving  Gibraltar,  was 
Altea  in  Valencia.  The  wretched  mis- 
government  of  Philip  had  excited  great 
discontent  throughout  this  province. 
The  invaders  were  eagerly  welcomed. 
The  peasantry  flocked  to  the  shore,  bear* 
ing  provisions,  and  shouting,  ^  Long  live 
Charles  the  Third."  The  neighbouring 
fortress  of  Denia  surrendered  without  a 
blow. 

The  imagination  of  Peterborough  took 
fire.  He  conceived  the  hope  of  finishing 
the  war  at  one  blow. 
Madrid  was  but  a  hundred  ^•^^S!^'" 
and  fifty  mUes  distant. 
There  was  scarcely  one  fortified  pUK>e  on 
the  road.  The  troops  of  Philip  were 
either  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  on 
the  coast  of  Catalonia.  At  the  capital 
there  was  no  military  force,  except  a  few 
horse  who  formed  a  guard  of  honour 
rdund  the  person  of  Philip.  But  the 
scheme  of  pushing  into  the  heart  of  a 
great  kingdom  with  an  army  of  only 
seven  thousand  men,  was  too  daring  to 
please  the  Archduke.  The  Prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
the  late  King  of  Spain,  had  been  Governor 
of  Oatalonis,  and  who  overrated  hie 
own  infiuence  in  that  province,  was  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  instantly  to 
proceed  thither,  and  to  attack  Barcelona. 
Peterborough    was    hampered   bj    hia 
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instmctioDB,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
submit. 

•  On  the  sixteenth  of  August  the  fleet 
arrived  before  Barcelona;  and  Peter- 
borough found  that  the  task  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Aichdnke  and 
the  Prince  was  one  of 
almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. One  side  of  the  city  was  protected 
by  the  sea;  the  other  by  the  strong 
fortifications  of  Monjuicb.  The  walls 
were  so  eztensiye,  that  thirty  thousand 
men  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient 
to  inyest  them.  The  garrison  was  as 
numerous  as  the  besieging  army.  The 
best  officers  in  the  Spanish  serrice  were 
in  the  town.  The  hopes  which  the  Prince 
ct  Darmstadt  h^  formed  of  a  general 
rising  in  Catalonia  were  grieTonsly  dis- 
appointed* The  invaders  were  joined 
only  by  about  fifteen  hundred  armed 
peasants,  whose  services  cost  more  than 
they  were  worth. 

No  general  was  ever  in  a  more  deplor- 
able situation  than  that  in  which  Peter- 
borough was  now  placed.  He  had  alwasrs 
objected  to  the  scheme  of  besieging  Bar- 
celona. His  objections  had  been  over- 
ruled. He  had  to  execute  a  project  which 
he  had  constantly  represented  as  imprac- 
ticable. His  camp  was  divided  into 
hostile  factions,  and  he 
^25|!SJ.  was  censured  by  alt  The 
Archduke  and  the  Prince 
blamed  him  for  not  proceeding  instantly 
to  take  the  town ;  but  suggested  no  plan 
by  which  seven  thousand  men  could  be 
enabled  to  do  the  work  of  thirty  thousand. 
Others  blamed  their  general  for  giving  up 
his  own  opinion  to  the  childish  whims  of 
Charles,  and  for  sacrificing  his  men  in  an 
attempt  to  perform  what  was  impossible. 
The  Dutch  commander  positively  declared 
that  his  soldiers  should  not  stir :  Lord 
Peterborough  might  give  what  orders  he 
chose ;  but  to  engage  in  such  a  siege  was 
madness;  and  the  men  should  not  be 
sent  to  certain  death  when  there  was  no 
chance  of  obtaining  any  advantage. 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  inaction, 
Peterborough  announced  his  fixed  deter- 
mination  to  raise  the  siege. 
^ijHSf^     The  heavy  cannon  were 
sent  on  board.    Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  re-embarking  the 
troops.    Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
were  furious ;  but  most  of  the  officers 
blamed  their  general  for  having  delayed 
so  long  the  measure  which  he  had  at  last 
found   it  necessary   to  take.     On  the 
twelfth  of  September  there  were  rejoic- 


ings and  public  entertainments  in  Barce- 
lona for  this  great  deliverance.  On  the 
following  morning  the  English  flag  was 
flying  on  the  ramparts  of  Monjuich. 
l^e  genius  and  energy  of  one  man  had 
supplied  the  place  of  forty  battalions. 

At  midnight  Peterborough  called  on 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  with  whom  he  had 
not  for  some  time  been  on 
speaking  terms.    "I  have  PjtMbojoutfi 
resolved,   su*. '    said  the      of  Hesse. 
Earl«     '*to     attempt    an 
assault ;  you  may  accompany  us,  if  you 
think  fit,  and  see  whether  I  and  my  men 
deserve  .what  you  have  been  pleased  to 
say  of  us."     The  Prince  was  startled. 
The  attempt,  he  said,  was  hopeless ;  but 
he  was  ready  to  take  his  share ;  and, 
without  further  discussion,  he  called  for 
his  horse. 

Fifteen  hundred  English  soldiers  were 
assembled  under  the  Earl.    A  thousand 
more  had  been  posted  as  a  body  of  reserve, 
at  the  neighbouring  convent,  under  the 
command  of  Stanhope.    After  a  winding 
march  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  Peter- 
borough   and    his    little 
army  reached  the  walls  of     ^^J^^^^ 
Monjuich.      There    they     UonJulSi. 
halted  tiU  daybreak.    As 
soon  as  they  were  descried,  the  enemy 
advanced  into  the  outer  ditch  to  meet 
them.     This  was  the  event  on  which 
Peterborough  had  reckoned,  and  for  which 
his  men  were  prepared.     The  English 
received  the  fire,  rushed  forward,  leaped 
into  the  ditch,  put  the  Spaniards  to  flight, 
and  entered  the  works  together  with  the 
fugitives.    Before  the  garrison  had  re- 
covered from  their  flrst  surprise^  the  Earl 
was  master  of  the  outworks,  had  taken 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  thrown 
up  a  breastwork  to  defend  his  men.    He 
then  sent   off  for  Stanhope's   reserve. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  this  reinforce- 
ment, news  arrived  that  three  thousand 
men  were  marching  from  Barcelona  to- 
wards Monjuich.    He  instantly  rode  out 
to  take  a  view  of  them ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  left  his  troops  than  they  were 
seised  with  a  panic.    Their  situation  was 
indeed  full  of  danger;  they  had  been 
brought  into  Monjuich,  they  scarcely 
knew  how ;  their  numbers  were  small ; 
their  general  was  gone ;  their  hearts  failed 
them,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  evacu- 
ate the  fort.    Peterborough  received  in- 
formation of  these  occurrsnces  in  time  to 
stop  the  retreat.    He  galloped  up  to  the 
fugitives,  addressed  a  f^  words  to  them, 
and  put  himself  at  their  head.  The  sound 
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of  his  Toice  and  the  sight  of  his  face  re- 
stored all  their  courage,  and  they  marched 
back  to  their  former  position. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  fallen  in  the 
confusion  of  the  assault ;  but  OYCxything 
else  went  well.  Stanhope  arrived  ;  the 
detachment  which  had  marched  out  of 
Barcelona  retreated ;  the  heavy  cannon 
were  disembarked,  and  brought  to  bear 

on    the    inner    fortifica* 

tions  of  Konjuich,  which 

speedily  fcOl.  Peter- 
borough, with  his  usual  generosity, 
rescued  the  Spanish  soldiers  Irom  the 
ferocity  of  his  victorious  army,  and  paid 
the  last  honours  with  great  pomp  to  his 
rival,  the  Prince  of  Hesse. 

The  reduction  of  Konjuich  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  brilUant  exploits. 
Barcelona  fell;   and  Peterborough  had 

the  glory  of  taking,  with 
Petv^o^.  *  l»adf«l  of  men.  one  of 

the  largest  and  strongest 
towns  of  Europe.  He  had  also  the  glory, 
not  less  dear  to  his  chivahrous  temper,  of 
saving  the  life  and  honour  of  the  beauti- 
ful Duchess  of  Popoli,  whom  he  met  fly- 
ing with  dishevelled  hair  from  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers.  He  availed  himself 
dexterously  of  the  je^ousy  with  whidi 
the  Catalonians  regarded  the  inhabitants 
of  Castile.  He  guaranteed  to  the  province 
in  the  capital  of  which  he  was  now 
quartered  all  its  ancient  rights  and 
liberties,  and  thus  succeeded  in  attaching 
the  population  to  the  Austrian  cause. 

The  open  oonntry  declared  in  favour  of 
Charles.  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  Gterona, 
Lerida,  San  Hateo,  threw  open  their 
gates.  The  Spanish  government  sent 
the  Count  of  Las  Torres  with  seven 
thousand  men  to  reduce  San  Hateo.  The 

Earl  of  Peterborough, 
°**SatL?*°   with  only  twelve  hundred 

menraised  the  siege.  His 
officers  advised  him  to  be  content  with 
this  extraordinary  success.  Charles  urged 
him  to  return  to  Barcelona ;  but  no  re- 
monstzanoes  could  stop  such  a  spirit  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  career.  It  was  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  country  was 
mountainous.  The  roads  were  almost 
impassable.  The  men  were  ill-clothed. 
The  horses  were  knocked  up.  The  re* 
treating  army  was  far  more  numerous 
than  the  pursuing  army.  But  difficulties 
.and  dangers  vanished  before  the  energy 
of  Peterborough.  He  pushed  on,  driving 
Las  Torres  before  him.  Nules  surren- 
dered to  the  mere  terror  of  his  name ; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1706,  he 


arrived  in  triumph  at  Valencia.    There 

he  learned  that  a  body  of  four  thousand 

men  was  on  the  march  to  join  Las  Torres, 

He  set  out  at  dead  of  night  from  Valencia, 

passed  the  Xucar,  came  unexpectedly  on 

the   encampment  of    the    enemy,    and 

slaughtered,  dispersed,  or  took  the  whole 

reinforcements     The  Valencians    could 

scarcely  believe  their  eyes  when  they 

saw  the  prisoners  brought  in. 

In  the  meantime  the  Courts  of  Madrid 

and  Versailles,  exasperated  and  alarmed 

by  the  fall  of  Barcelona 

and  by  the  revolt  of  the      "5fJ«  ** 

..  Madrid  and 

surrounding  country,  de-     Versailles. 

termined  to  make  a  great 
effort.  A  large  army,  nominally  com- 
manded by  Philip,  but  really  under  th^ 
orders  of  Marshal  Tessd,  entered  Cata- 
lonia. A  fleet  under  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, one  of  the  natural  children  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  appeared  before 
the  port  of  Barcelona.  The  city  was 
attacked  at  once  by  sea  and  land.  The 
person  of  the  Archduke  was  in  consider* 
able  danger.  Peterborough,  at  the  head 
of  about  three  thousand  men,  marched 
with  great  rapidity  from  Valencia.  To 
give  battle  with  so  small  a  force  to  a 
great  regular  army  under  the  conduct  of 
a  Marshal  of  France,  would  have  been 
madness.  The  Earl,  therefore,  took  his 
post  on  the  neighbouring  mountains^ 
harassed  the  enemy  with  incessant 
alarms,  out  off  their  stragglers,  inter- 
cepted their  communications  with  the 
interior,  and  introduced  supplies,  both  of 
men  and  provisions,  into  the  town.  He 
saw,  however,  that  the  only  hope  of  the 
besieged  was  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  His 
commission  from  the  British  government 
gave  him  supreme  power,  not  only  over 
the  army,  but,  whenever  he  should  be 
actually  on  board,  over  the  navy  also» 
He  put  out  to  sea  at  night  in  an  open 
boat,  without  communicating  his  design 
to  any  person.  He  was  picked  up, 
several  leagues  from  the  shore,  by  one 
of  the  ships  fro'bi  the  English  squadron. 
As  soon  as  he  was  on  board,  he  announced 
himself  as  first  in  command,  and  sent  a 
pinnance  with  his  orders  to  the  Admiral* 
Had  these  orders  been  given  a  few  hours 
earlier,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
French  fleet  would  have  been  taken* 
As  it  was,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  put 
out  to  sea.  The  port  was  open.  The 
town  was  relieved.  On  the  following- 
night  the  enemy  raised  the  siege  and 
retreated  to  Boussillon.  Peterborough 
returned  to  Valencia,  a  place  which  he 
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preferred  to  erery  other  in  Spain ;  and 
Philip,  irho  had  been  some  weeks  absent 
from  bis  wife,  could  endnre  the  misery  of 
separation  no  longer,  and  flew  to  rejoin 
her  at  Madrid. 

At  Madrid,  however,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  or  for  her  to  remain.  The 
splendid  suooess  which  Peterborough  had 
obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  had  inspired  the  sluggish  Gkil* 
way  with  emulation.  He  adTanced  into 
the  heart  of  Spain.  Berwick  retreated. 
Alcantara,  Oindad  Bodrigo,  and  Sala* 
manea  fell,  and  the  conquerors  marched 
.  towards  the  capital. 

Philip  was  earnestly  pressed  by  his 
adTlsers  to  remoTO  the  seat  of  gOTem* 
ment  to  Burgoa.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  allied  anny  was  already  seen  on 
the  heights  above  Madrid.  It  was  known 
that  the  main  body  was  at  hand.  The 
unfortunate  Prince  fled 
V1^^^  with  his  Queen  and  his 
q!J!^  honaehold.  The  royal 
wanderers,  after  travel- 
liDg  eight  days  on  bad  roads,  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  sleeping  eight  nights  in 
miserable  bords,  one  of  which  fell  down 
and  nearly  crushed  them  both  to  death, 
reached  the  metropolis  of  Old  Oastile. 
In  the  meantime  the  invaders  had  entered 
Madrid  in  triumph,  and  had  proclaimed 
the  Archduke  in  the  streets  of  the  imperial 
city.  Aragon,  ever  Jealous  of  the 
Castilian  ascendency,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Catalonia.  Saragossa  revolted 
without  seeing  an  enemy.  The  governor 
whom  Philip  had  set  over  Garthagena 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  surrendered  to 
the  Allies  the  best  arsenal  and  the  last 
ships  which  Spain  possessed. 

Toledo  had  been  for  some  time  the 
retreat  of  two  ambitious,  turbulent  and 
vindictive  intriguers,  the  Queen  Dowager 
and  Cardinal  Porto  Car- 
The  Quadra,  rero.  They  had  long  been 
jSJtoOMrSro. d«i^'y  enemies.  They 
had  led  the  adverse  fac- 
tions of  Austria  and  France.  Each  had, 
in  turn,  domineered  over  the  weak  and 
disordered  mind  of  the  late  King.  At 
length  the  impostores  of  the  priest  had 
triumphed  over  the  blandishments  of 
the  woman  i  Porto  Carraro  had  remained 
victorious;  and  the  Queen  had  fled  in 
shame  and  mortification  from  tiie  court 
where  she  had  once  been  supreme.  In 
her  retirement  she  was  soon  joined  by 
him  whose  arts  had  destroyed  her  influ- 
ence. The  Cardinal,  having  held  power 
just  long  enough  to  convince  all  parties 


raoter  and 


of  his  incompetency,  had  been  dismissed 
to  his  See,  cursing  his  own  folly  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  House  which  he  had 
served  too  well.  Common  interests  and 
common  enmities  reconciled  the  fallen 
rivals.  The  Austrian  troops  were  ad- 
mitted into  Toledo  without  opposition. 
The  Queen  Dowager  flung  off  that 
mournful  garb  which  ttie  widow  of  a 
King  of  Spain  wears  through  her  whole 
life,  and  blazed  forth  in  jewels.  The 
Cardinal  blessed  the  standards  of  the 
invaders  in  his  magnificent  cathedral, 
and  lighted  up  his  palace  in  honour  of 
the  great  deliverance.  It  seemed  that 
the  struggle  had  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  Archduke,  and  that  nothing  remained 
for  Philip  but  a  prompt  flight  into  the 
dominions  of  his  grandfather. 

So  judged  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  Spanish 
people.  Thereisnocoun* 
try  in  Europe  which  it  is 
so  easy  to  overrun  as 
Spain :  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  which  it  is  more  difllcnlt  to> 
conquer.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemp- 
tible than  the  regular  military  redstanoe 
which  Spahi  offers  to  an  invader;  nothlncp 
more  formidable  than  the  energy  which 
she  puts  forth  when  her  regular  military 
resistance  has  been  beaten  down.  Her 
armies  have  long  borne  too  much  resem- 
blance to  mobs ;  but  her  mobs  have  had, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  the  spirit  of  armies. 
The  soldier,  as  compared  with  other 
soldiers,  is  deficient  in  military  qualides  ; 
but  the  peasant  has  as  much  of  those 
qualities  as  the  soldier.  In  no  country 
have  such  strong  fortresses  been  taken 
by  surprise ;  in  no  country  have  unforti- 
fied towns  made  so  furious  and  obstinate 
a  resistance  to  great  armies.  War  in 
Spain  has,  from  the  days  of  the  Bomans, 
had  a  character  of  its  own ;  it  is  a  fire 
which  cannot  be  raked  out;  it  bams 
fiercely  under  the  embers ;  and  long  after 
it  has,  to  all  seeming,  been  extinguished,, 
bursts  forth  more  violently  than  ever. 
This  was  seen  in  the  last  war.  Spain  had 
no  army  which  could  have  looked  in  the 
face  an  equal  number  of  French  or  Prus- 
sian soldiers ;  but  one  day  laid  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  in  the  dust ;  one  day  put 
the  crown  of  Flrance  at  the  disposal  of 
invaders.  Ho  Jena,  no  Waterloo,  woold 
have  enabled  Joseph  to  reign  in  quiet  at 
Madrid. 

The  conduct  of  the  Castilians  through* 
out  the  War  of  the  Succeesion  waa  most 
characteristic      With  aU   the  odds  of 
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number  and  situation  on  their  side,  thej 
had  been  ignominioosly  beaten.    All  the 

European  dependencies  of 
tfcSol2SlaSi.*faeBpaniflhcrownwerelo8t. 

Catalonia,  Aragon,  and 
Valencia  had  acknowledged  the  Austrian 
Prince.  Gibraltar  had  been  taken  by  a 
&w  sailors ;  Barcelona  stormed  by  a  few 
dismounted  dragoons.  The  InTadets  had 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  Penin- 
sola,  and  were  quartered  at  Madrid  and 
Toledo.  While  these  events  had  been  in 
progress,  the  nation  had  scarcely  given  a 
sign  of  life.  The  rich  could  hardly  be 
prevailed  *on  to  give  or  to  lend  for  the 
support  of  war;  the  troops  had  shown 
neither  discipline  nor  courage ;  and  now 
at  last,  when  it  seemed  that  all  was  lost, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  most  sanguine 
must  reUnquish  all  hope,  the  national 
spirit  awoke,  fierce,  proud,  and  uncon- 
querable. The  people  had  been  sluggish 
when  the  circumstances  might  well  have 
mspired  hope;  they  reserved  all  their 
energy  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  season 
of  despair.  Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia, 
Estremadura,  rose  at  once ;  every  peasant 
procured  a  firelock  or  a  pike ;  the  Allies 
were  masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which 
i^ey  trod.  No  soldier  could  wander  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of  the 
invading  army  without  imminent  risk  of 
being  poniarded«  The  country  through 
which  the  conquerors  had  passed  to  Mad- 
rid, and  which,  as  they  thought,  they 
had  subdued,  was  aU  in  arms  behind 
them.  Their  communications  with  Por- 
tugal were  cut  off.  In  the  meantime^ 
money  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  flow 
rapidly  into  the  treasury  of  the  fugitive 
King.  '*  The  day  before  yesterday,"  says 
the  Princess  Orsini,  in  a  letter  written  at 
this  time, ''  the  priest  of  a  village  which 
contains  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  brought  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pistoles  to  the  Queen.  'My  flock,'  said 
he,  'are  ashamed  to  send  you  so  little ; 
but  they  beg  you  to  believe  that  in  this 
purse  there  are  a  hundred  and  twenty 
hearts  faithful  even  to  the  death.'  The 
good  man  wept  as  he  spoke ;  and  indeed 
we  wept  too.  Yesterday  another  small 
village,  in  which  there  are  only  twenty 
houses,  sent  us  fifty  pistoles." 

While  the  CastUians  were  everywhere 
aiming  in  the  cause  of  Philip,  the  Allies 
were  serving  the  cause  as  effectually 
by  their  mismanagement  Galway  stayed 
at  Madrid,  where  his  soldiers  indulged 
in  such  boundless  licentiousness  that 
one  half  of  them  were  in  the  hospitals. 


Charles  remained  dawdling  in  Catalonia. 
Peterborough  had  taken  Bequena,  and 
wished    to    march     from 
Valencia  towards  Madrid,  ^^^^ 
and  to  effect  a  junction       Allies, 
with    Galway;    but    the 
Archduke  refused  his   consent   to  the 
plan.    The  indignant  general  remained 
accordingly  in  his  bebved  city,  on  the 
beautiful  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
reading  Don  Quixote,  giving  balls  and 
suppers,  trying  in  vain  to  get  some  good 
sport  out   of  the  Valendan  bulls,  and 
making  love,  not  in  vain,  to  the  Valendan 
women. 

At  length  the  Archduke  advanced  into 
Castile,  and  ordered  Peterborough  to  join 
him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Berwick  had 
already  compelled  Galway  to  evacuate 
Madrid ;  and,  when  the  whole  force  of 
the  Allies  was  collected  at  Gnadalazara, 
it  was  found  to  be  decidedly  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Peterborough  formed  a  plan  for  regain- 
ing possession  of  the  capital.  His  plim 
was  rejected  by  Charles.  The  patience  of 
the  sensitive  and  vainglorious  hero  was 
worn  oat.  He  had  none  of  that  serenity 
of  temper  which  enabled  Marlborough  to 
act  in  perfect  harmony  with  Bngene,  and 
to  endure  the  vexatious  interference  of 
the  Dutch  deputies.  He  demanded  per* 
nusaion  to  leave  the  army.  Permission 
was  readily  granted ;  and 
he  net  out  for  Italy.  ThU  ^^^"-^ 
there  might  be  some  pre-  Italy, 
text  for  his  departure,  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Archduke  to 
raise  a  loan  in  Genoa,  on  the  credit  of  the 
revenues  of  Spain. 

From  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the 
campaign  the  tide  of  fortune  ran  strong 
against  the  Austrian  cause.  Berwick  had 
placed  his  army  between  the  Allies  and 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  They  retreated 
on  Valencia,  and  arrived  in  that  province, 
leaving  about  ten  thousand  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  January,  1707,  Peterborough  arrived 
at  Valencia  from  Italy,  no  longer  bearing 
a  public  character,  but  merely  as  a  Tolun« 
teer.  His  advice  was  asked,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  most  judicious.  He  gave 
it  as  his  decided  opinion 
thatnooffensiveoperations  p^bw>3h. 
against  Castile  ought  to  bo 
undertaken.  It  would  be  easy,  he  said, 
to  defend  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valen- 
cia against  Philip.  The  inhabitants  of 
thoee  parts  of  Spain  were  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  Archduke ;  and  the  armies 
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of  the  House  of  Bourbon  wonld  be  xe- 
siftted  by  the  whole  popolation.  In  a 
short  time  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  Cas- 
tilians  might  abate.  The  goTemment  of 
Philip  might  commit  aapopular  acts. 
Defeats  in  the  Netherlands  might  compel 
Louis  to  withdraw  the  soooonrs  which  he 
had  furnished  to  his  grandson.  Then 
wonld  be  the  time  to  strike  a  decisiTe 
blow.  This  excellent  advice  was  rejected. 
Peterborough,  who  had  now  received 
formal  letters  of  recall  from  Bngland,  de- 
parted before  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  with  him  departed  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Allies.  Bcarcelj  any  general 
had  ever  done  so  much  with  means  so 
small.  Scarcely  any  general  had  ever  dis- 
played equal  originality  and  boldness. 
He  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
art  of  conciliating  those  whom  he  had 
subdued.  But  he  was  not  equally  success- 
ful in  winning  the  attachment  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted.  He  was  adored  by 
the  Cataloniana  and  Va^dans ;  but  he 
was  hated  by  the  prinoe  whom  he  had 
all  but  made  a  great  king,  and  by  the 
generals  whose  fortune  and  reputation 
were  staked  on  the  same  venture  with  his 
own.  The  English  government  could 
not  understand  him.    He  was  so  eocentiio 

Booentridtlss.  *^^   ^^^  8*^«  *^  "^ 
credit  for  the  judgment 

which  he  xeaUy  possessed.  One  day  he 
took  towns  with  horse-soldiers;  then 
again  he  turned  some  hundreds  of  infantry , 
into  cavalry  at  a  minute's  notice.  He 
obtained  his  political  intelligence  chiefly 
by  means  of  love  afEairs,  and  filled  his 
despatches  with  epigrams.  The  ministers 
thought  that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic 
to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war 
to  BO  volatile  and  romantic  a  person. 
They  therefore  gave  the  command  to 
Lord  Oalway,  an  experienced  veteran,  a 
man  who  was  in  war  what  Molie^e*s 
doctors  were  in  medicine,  who  thought  it 
much  more  honourable  to  fail  according 
to  rule,  than  to  succeed  by  innovation, 
and  who  would  have  been  Tery  much 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had  taken 
Monjuich  by  means  so  strange  as  those 
which  Peterborough  employed.  This 
great  commander  conducted  the  campaign 
of  1707  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 
On  the  plain  of  Almansa  he  encountered 
the  amy  of  the  Bourbons.  He  drew  up 
his  troops  according  to  the  methods  pre- 
scribed by  the  best  writers,  and  in  a  few 
hours  lost  eighteen  thousand  men,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  standards,  all  his 
baggage  and  all  his  artillery.    Valencia 


and  Aragon  were  instantly  conquered  by 
the  French,  and,  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 
the  mountainous  proTince  of  Catalonia 
was  the  only  part  of  Spain  which  still 
adhered  to  Charles. 

''Do  you  remember,  child,**  says  the 
foolish  woman  in  the  Spectator  to  her 
husband,  ^  that  the  pigeon-house  fell  the 
very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench 
spUt  the  salt  upon  the  table? '*  «  Yes, 
my  defir,"  replies  the  gentleman,  '*and 
the  next  post  brought  us  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Almansa."  The  approach 
of  disaster  in  Spain  had  been  for  some 
time  indicated  by  omens  much  clearer 
than  the  mishap  of  the 
salt-cellar ;  an  ungrateful  ag^i?' 
prince,  an  undisciplined 
army,  a  divided  council,  envy  triumphant 
over  merit,  a  man  of  genius  recalled,  a 
pedant  and  a  sluggard  intrusted  with 
supreme  command.  The  battle  of 
Almansa  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  The 
loss  was  such  as  Marlborough  or  Bugene 
could  scarcely  have  retrieved,  and  was 
certainly  not  to  be  retrieved  by  Stan- 
hope and  Staremberg. 

Stanhope,  who  took  the  command  of 
th^  English  army  in  Catalonia  was,  a 
man  of  respectable  abilities,  both  iu 
miUtary  and  civU  affairs,  gtjujbope. 
but  fitter,  we  conceive,  for 
a  second  than  for  a  first  place.  Lord 
Hahon,  with  his  usual  candour,  tells  us, 
what  we  belicYe  was  not  known  before, 
that  hia  ancestor's  most  distinguished 
exploit,  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  was . 
suggested  by  Marlborough.  Staremberg, 
a  methodical  tactician  of  the  German 
school,  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  com- 
mand in  Spain.  Two  languid  campaigns 
followed,  during  which  neither  of  the 
hostile  armies  did  anything  memorable, 
but  during  which  both  were  nearly 
starved. 

At  length,  in  1710,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Allied  forces  resolved  to  venture  on 
bolder  measures.  They  began  the  cam* 
paign  with  a  daring  move, 
pushed  into  Aragon,  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Philip 
at  Almenara,  defeated  them  again  at 
Saragoesa,  and  advanced  to  Madrid.  The 
King  was  again  a  fugitive.  The  Casti- 
lians  sprang  to  arms  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  which  they  had  displayed  in 
1706.  The  conquerors  found  the  capital 
a  desert.  The  people  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  and  refused  to  pay 
any  mark  of  respect. to  the  Austrian 
prince.    It  was  necessary  to  hire  a  few 
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tblldren  to  ahont  before  him  in  the 
atreets.  Meanwhile,  the  court  of  Philip 
at  Yalladolid  was  thronged  by  nobles 
and  pielatea.  Thirty  thousand  people 
followed  their  King  from  Madrid  to  his 
new  reaidence.  Women  of  rank,  rather 
than  remain  behind,  performed  the 
journey  on  foot.  The  peasants  enlisted 
by  thoosands.  Money,  arms,  and  pro- 
▼isions,  were  supplied  in  abundance  by 
the  zeal  of  the  people.  The  .country 
round  Madrid  was  infested  by  small 
parties  of  irregular  horse.  The  Allies 
oonld  not  send  off  a  despatch  to  Aragon, 
or  introduce  a  supply  of  provisions  into 
the  capital.  It  was  unsafe  for  the  Arch- 
duke to  hunt  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  palace  which  he  occupied. 

The  wish  of  Stanhope  was  to  winter  in 
Castile.  But  he  stood  alone  in  the 
conndl  of  war ;  and,  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Allies  could 
have  maintained  themselves,  through  so 
nnpropitious  a  season,  in  the  midst  of 
so  hostile  a  population.  Charles,  whose 
pereonal  safety  was  the  first  object  of 
the  generals,  was  sent  with  an  escort 
of  cavalry  to  Catalonia  in  November; 
and  in  December  the  army  commenced 
its  retreat  towards  Aragon. 

But  the  Allies  bad  to  do  with  a  master- 
spirit. The  King  of  France  had  lately 
sent  the  Duke  of  Yendome  to  command 
in  Spain.  This  man  was 
"^S^"*  dfattegntahedbythefiltlil- 
nees  of  his  person,  by  the 
brutality  of  his  demeanour,  by  the  gn^oss 
builoonery  of  his  conversation,  and  by 
the  impudence  with  which  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  nauseous  of  all  vices. 
His  sluggishness  was  almost  incredible. 
Even  when  engaged  in  a  campaign,  he 
often  passed  whole  days  in  his  bed.  His 
strange  torpidity  had  been  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  most  severe  defeats  which 
the  armies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had 
sustained  in  Italy  and  Flanders.  But 
when  he  was  roused  by  any  great 
emergency,  his  resources,  his  energy,  and 
his  presence  of  mind,  were  sucii  as  had 
been  found  in  no  French  general  since 
the  death  of  Luxembourg. 

At  this  crisis,  Yendome  was  all  himself. 
He  set  out  firom  Talavera  with  liis 
troops,  and  punned  the  retreating  army 
of  the  Allies  with  a  speed  perhaps  never 
equalled,  in  such  a  season,  and  in  such  a 
country.  He  marched  night  and  day. 
He  swam,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  the 
flooded  stream  of  Henares,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  overtook  Stanhope,  who  was   at 


Brihuega  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
Allied  army.  "  Nobody  with  me,*'  says 
the  Bnglish  general,  *<  imagined  that  they 
had  any  foot  within  some  days'  march  of 
us ;  and  our  misfortune  is  owing  to  the 
incredible  diligence  which  their  army 
made."  Stanhope  had  but  just  time  to 
send  off  a  messenger  to  the  centre  of  the 
army,  which  was  some  leagues  from 
Brihuega,  b^ore  Yendome  was  upon 
him.  The  town  was  invested  on  every 
side.  The  walls  were  battered  with 
cannon.  A  mine  was  sprung  under  one 
of  the  gates.  The  English  kept  up  a 
terrible  fire  till  their  powder  was  spent. 
They  then  fought  desperately  with  the 
bayonet  against  overwhelming  odds. 
They  burned  the  houses  which  the 
assailants  had  taken.  But  all  was  to  no 
purpose.  The  British  general  saw  that 
resistance  oonld  produce  only  a  useless 
carnage.  He  concluded  a 
capituhiUon;andhisgal.  Sp?^"S. 
lant  little  army  became 
prisoners  of  war  on  honourable  terms. 

Scarcely  bad  Yendome  signed  the  capi- 
tulation, when  he  learned  that  Starem- 
berg  was  ouirching  to  the  relief  of 
Stanhope.  Preparations 
were  instantly  made  for  a  gtSJSbiS. 
general  action.  On  the 
day  following  that  on  which  the  English 
had  delivered  up  their  arms,  was  fought 
the  obstinate  and  bloody  fight  of  Yilla- 
Yidosa.  Staremberg  remained  master 
of  the  field.  Yendome  reaped  all  the 
fruits  of  the  battle.  The  AUies  spiked 
theur  cannon,  and  retired  towards  Ara- 
gon. But  «ven  in  Aragon  they  found 
no  place  to  rest.  'Yendome  was  behind 
them.  The  guerilla  parties  were  around 
them.  They  fled  to  Catalonia ;  but 
Catalonia  was  invaded  by  a  French  army 
from  Boussillon.  At  length  the  Austrian 
general,  with  six  thousand  harassed  and 
dispirited  men,  the  remains  of  a  great 
and  victorious  army,  took  refuge  in  Bar- 
celona, almost  the  only  place  in  Spain 
which  still  recognized  the  authority  of 
Charles. 

Philip  was  now  much  safer  at  Madrid 
than  his  grandfather  at  Paris.  All  hope 
of  conquering  Spain  in  Spain  was  at  an 
end.  But  in  other  quarters  the  House  of 
Bourbon  was  reduced  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity. The  French  armies  had  undergone 
a  series  of  deftots  in  Ger- 
many,  in  luly,  and  to  ^"^^^ 
the  Netherlands.  An  im- 
mense force,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
commanded  by  the  greatest  generals  of 
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the  age,  tvob  on  the  borders  of  Pranoe* 
Louis  had  been  foroed  to  humble  hunself 
before  the  conquerors.  He  had  eyen 
offered  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his 
grandson  ;  and  his  offer  had  been  re- 
jected. But  a  great  turn  in  affairs  was 
approaching. 

The  English  administration  which  had 
commenced  the  war  against  •the  House 
of  Bourbon  was  an  administitition  com- 
posed of  Tories.     Bnt  the  war  was  a 

A  Whig  war.  ^^^^^  '^*''  ^*  '^^  **** 
*  favourite  scheme  of  Wil- 
liam, the  Whig  King.  Louis  had  pro- 
voked it  by  recognising,  as  sovereign  of 
England,  a  prince  pecnliarly  hateful  to 
the  Whigs.  It  had  placed  England  in  a 
position  of  marked  hostility  to  that 
power  from  which  alone  the  Pretender 
could  expect  snlBoient  succour.  It  had 
joined  England  in  the  closest  union  to  a 
Protestant  and  Bepublican  state,  to  a 
state  which  had  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  Revolution,  and  which  was 
williog  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  tiie 
Act  of  Settlement.  Marlborough  and 
Oodolphin  found  that  they  were  more 
aealously  supported  by  their  old  oppo- 
nents than  by  their  old  associates.  Those 
ministers  who  were  sealous  for  the  war 
were  gradually  converted  to  Whiggism. 
The  rest  dropped  oil^  and  were  succeeded 
by  Whigs.  Gowper  became  Chancellor. 
Sunderland,  in  spite  of  the  very  just 
antipathy  of  Anne,  was  made  Secretary 
of  State.  On  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  a  more  eztensiye  change  took 
place.  Wharton  became  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  Somers  President  of  the 
Council.  At  length  the  administration 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Low 
Church  party. 

In  the  year  1710  a  violent  change  took 

place,    llie  Qaeen  had  always  been  a 

Torv  at  heart.    Her  reli- 

the  side  of  the  Established 
Church.  Her  family  feelings  pleaded  in 
favour  of  her  exiled  brother.  Her  selfish 
feelings  disposed  her  to  favour  the  zealots 
of  prerogative.  The  affection  which  she 
felt  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
the  great  security  of  the  Whigs.  That 
affection  had  at  length  turned  to  deadly 
aversion.  WhUe  the  great  party  which 
had  long  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe 
was  undermined  by  bedchamber  women 
at  St.  J'ames's,  a  violent  storm  gathered 
In  the  country.  A  foolish  parson  had 
preached  a  foolish  sermon  against  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.    The  wisest 


members  of  the  government  were  for 
letting  the  man  alone.  But  Gk)dolphin, 
inflamed  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new-made 
Whig,  and  exasperated  by  a  nickname 
which  was  applied  to  him  in  this  unfortu- 
nate discourse,  Insisted  that  the  preacher 
ahould  be  impeadied.  The  exhortations 
of  the  mild  and  sagacious  Somers  were 
disregarded.  The  impeachment  was 
brought ;  the  doctor  was  convicted ;  and 
the  accusers  were  ruined.  The  clergy 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  persecuted 
clergyman.  The  country  gentlemen  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  clergy.  A  display  of 
Tory  feeluigs,  such  as  England  h%d  not 
witnessed  since  the  closing  years  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  appalled  the 
Ministers,  and  gave  boldness  to  the 
Queen.  She  turned  out  the  Whigs,  called 
Harley  and  St.  John  to  power,  and  dis- 
solved the  Parliament.  The  elections 
went  strongly  against  the  late  govern- 
ment. Stanhope,  who  had  been,  in  his 
absence,  put  in  nomination  for  West- 
minster, was  defeated  by  a  Tory  candi- 
date. The  new  Ministers,  finding  them- 
selves masters  of  the  new  Parliament, 
were  Induced  by  the  strongest  motives  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  France.  The 
whole  system  of  alliance  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged  was  a  Whig  sys- 
tem. The  general  by  whom  the  Eng- 
lish armies  had  constantly  been  led  to 
victory,  and  for  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  substitute,  was  now,  whatever 
he  might  formerly  have  been,  a  Whig 
general.  If  Marlborough  were  discarded 
it  was  probable  that  some  great  disaster 
would  follow.  Yet  if  he  were  to  retain 
his  command,  every  great  action  which 
he  might  perform  would  raise  the  credit 
of  the  party  in  opposition. 

A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,    bt  that  peace  Lord 
Mahon  speaks  in  terms  of  the  severest 
reprehension.    He  is,  indeed,  an  excel- 
lent Whig  of  the  time  of  the  first  Lord 
Stanhope.    *'I  cannot  bnt  pause  for  a 
moment,"    says   he,   "to   observe   how 
much  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury    has    inverted    the      jJJJSSl. 
meaning    of    our    party 
nicknames,  how  much  a  modem  Tory 
resembles   a   Whig   of    Queen    Anne's 
reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign 
a  modem  Whig/' 

We  grant  one  half  of  Lord  Mahon*s 
proposition  :  from  the  other  half  we  alto- 
gether diiscnt.  We  allow  that  a  modern 
Tory  resembles,  in  many  things,  a  Whig 
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of  Queen  Anne's  reign.     It  is  natnral 
that  such  should  be  the  case.    The  worst 

things  of  one  age  often 
aaTK^^e&t.  r«wmWe  the  best  things 

of  another.  A  modem 
shopkeeper's  house  is  as  well  furnished 
as  the  house  of  a  considerable  merchant 
in  Anne*s  reign.  Very  plain  people  now 
wear  finer  cloth  than  Beau  Fielding 
or  Beau  Edgeworth  could  have  procured 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  We  would  rather 
trust  to  the  apothecary  of  a  modern 
Tillage  than  to  the  physician  of  a  large 
town  in  Anne's  reign.  A  modem  board- 
ing school  miss  could  tell  the  most  learned 
professor  of  Anne's  reign  some  things  in 
geography,  astronomy,  and  chemistiy, 
which  would  surprise  him. 

The  science  of  gOTemment  is  an  ez* 
perimental  science ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
like  all  other  experimental  sciences,  a 

progressive  science.  Lord 
^  SSnoef  ^*  Mahon  would  hare  been  a 

yery  good  Whig  in  the  days 
of  Barley.  But  Barley,  whom  Lord 
Mahon  censures  so  severely,  was  very 
Wbiggish  when  compared  even  with 
Clarendon;  and  Clarendon  was  quite  a 
democrat  when  compared  with  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. If  Lord  Mahon  livesy  as  we  hope 
he  wHl,  fifty  years  longer,  Vre  have  no 
doubt  that,  as  he  now  boasts  of  the  re- 
semblance which  the  Tories  of  our  time 
bear  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Bevolation, 
he  will  then  boast  of  the  resemblance 
home  by  the  Tories  of  1882  to  those 
immortal  patriots,  the  Whigs  of  the 
Beform  BilL 

Society,  we  beUeve,  is  constantly  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge.  The  tail  is  now 
where  the  head  was  some  generations 
ago.  But  the  head  and  the  tail  still  keep 
their  distance.  A  nurse  of  this  century 
is  as  wise  as  a  justice  of  the  quoram  and 
cust-alomm  in  Shallow's  time.  The 
wooden  si>oon  of  this  year  would  puzzle 
a  senior  wrangler  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second.  A  boy  from  the  National 
School  reads  and  spells  better  than  half 
the  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  October 
Club.  But  there  Ib  still  as  wide  a  differ- 
ence as  ever  between  justices  and  nurses, 
senior  wranglers  and  wooden  spoons, 
members  of  Parliament  and  children  at 
charity  schools.  In  the  same  way,  though 
a  Tory  may  now  be  very  like  what  a 
Whig  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Whig  is  as  much  in  advance  of 
the  Tory  as  ever.  The  stag,  in  the 
Treatise  on  the  Bathos,  who  "  feared  his 
hind  feet  would  o'ertake  the  fore,"  was 


not  more  mistaken  than  Lord  Hahon,  if 
he  thinks  that  he  has  really  come  up  with 
the  Whigs.  The  absolute 
position  of  the  parties  has  ^*?2Stt  *"* 
been  altered;  the  rela-  poaittoBl 
tive  position  remains  un- 
changed. Through  the  whole  of  that 
great  movement,  which  began  before 
these  party  names  existed,  and  which  wiU 
continue  tffter  they  have  become  obsolete^ 
through  the  whole  of  that  great  move- 
ment of  which  the  Charter  of  John,  the 
institution  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  the 
extinction  of  Yillanage,  the  separation 
from  the  see  of  Borne,  the  expulsion  oi 
the  Stuarts,  the  reform  of  the  Bepresen* 
tative  System,  are  successive  stages,  there 
have  been,  under  some  name  or  other, 
two  sets  of  men,  those  who  were  before 
their  age,  and  those  who  were  behind  it, 
those  who  were  the  wisest  among  their 
contempoituries,  and  those  who  gloried  in 
being  no  wiser  than  their  great  grand- 
fathers. It  is  delightful  to  think,  that,  us 
due  time,  the  last  of  those  who  straggle 
in  the  rear  of  the  great  march  will  occupy 
the  place  nowX)ccupied  by  the  advanced 
guard.  The  Tory  Parliament  of  1710 
would  have  passed  for  a  most  Liberal 
Parliament  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth ;  and 
there  are  at  present  few  members  of  tho 
Conservative  Club  who  would  not  havo 
been  fully  qualified  to  sit  with  Balifax 
and  Somers  at  the  Kit-cat. 

Though,  therefore,  we  admit  that  a 
modem  Tory  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  can 
by  no  means  admit  that  a  Tory  of  Anne'a 
^ign  resembled  a  modem . 
Whig.  Bave  the  modem  toS? 
Whigs  passed  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  entrance  of  tha 
Bouse  of  Commons  against  the  new  in- 
terests created  by  trade  ?  Do  the  modem 
Whigs  hold  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  ? 
Bave  the  modem  Whigs  laboured  to  ex- 
clude all  Dissenters  from  office  and  power  ? 
The  modem  Whigs  are,  indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,  like  the  Tories  of  1712, 
desirous  of  peace,  and  of  dose  union  with 
France.  But  is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween the  France  of  1712  and  the  Franoe 
of  1882  ?  Is  France  now  the  stronghold 
of  the  "  Popish  tyranny  "  and  the  **  arbit- 
rary power  "  against  which  our  ancestora 
fought  and  prayed?  Lord  ICahon  will 
find,  we  think,  that  his  parallel  is,  in  all 
essential  circumstances,  as  incorrect  a» 
that  which  Fluellen  drew  between  Mace* 
don  and  Monmouth,  or  as  that  which  an 
ingenious  Tory  lately  discovered  between 
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Archbiahop   WiUiams   and   Archbishop 
VemoD. 

We  agree  with  Lord  Hahon  in  thinking 

highly  of  the  Whigs  of  Qneen  Anne's 

reign.    But  that  part  of 

oT^^^^^^f  *l»eir  conduct  which  he 
*Sgn.  *  selects  for  especial  pxaise 
is  precisely  the  part  which 
we  think  most  objectionable.  We  revere 
them  as  the  great  champions  of  political 
and  of  intellectual  liberty.  It  is  true 
that,  when  raised  to  power,  they  were 
not  exempt  from  the  faults  which  power 
naturally  engenders.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  men  bom  in  the  soTenteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  they  were  therefore 
ignorant  of  many  truths  which  are 
familiar  to  the  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  they  were,  what  the  re- 
formers of  the  Church  were  before  them, 
and  what  the  reformers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  since,  the  leaders  of 
their  species  in  a  right  direction.  It  is 
true  that  they  did  not  allow  to  political 
discussion  that  latitude  which  to  us 
appears  reasonable  and  safe ;  but  to  them 
we  owe  the  remoTal  of  the  Censorship. 
It  is  true  that  they  did  not  carry  the 
principle  of  religions  liberty  to  its  full 
extent ;  but  to  them  we  owe  the  Tolera- 
tion Act. 

Thoogh,  howeTer»  we  think  that  the 
Whigs  of  Anne's  reign  were,  as  a  body, 
far  superior  in  wisdom  and  public  rirtne 
to  their  contemporaries  the  Tories,  we  by 
no  means  hold  onrselTcs  bound  to  defend 
all  the  measures  of  our  favourite  party. 
A  life  of  action,  if  it  is  to  be  useful,  must 
be  a  life  of  compromise.  But  speculation 
admits  of  no  compromise.  A  public  man 
is  often  under  the  necessity  of  consenting 
to  measures  which  he  dislikes,  lest  he 
should  endanger  the  success  of  measures 
which  he  thinks  of  vital  importance.  But 
the  historian  lies  under  no  such  necessity. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  his  most 
sacred  duties  to  point  out  clearly  the 
errors  of  those  whose  general  conduct  he 
admires. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  on  the  great 

question  which  divided  England  during 

the    last   four   years   of 

'^J  WjUon  Anne's  reign,  the  Tories 

•««gi^y>^  were  in  the  right,  and  the 
Whigs  in  the  wrong.  That 
question  was,  whether  England  ought  to 
eondude  i>eace  without  exacting  from 
Philip  a  resignation  of  the  Spanish 
crown? 

No  Parliamentary  struggle,  from  the 
time  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  time  of 


the  Beform  BiU,  has  been  so  violent  as 
that  which  took  place  between  the  authors 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  War 
Party.  The  Commona  were  for  peace ; 
the  Lords  were  for  vigorous  hostilities. 
The  Queen  was  compelled  to  choose  which 
of  her  two  highest  prerogatives  she  would 
exercise,  whether  she  would  create  Peers, 
or  dissolve  the  Parliament.  The  ties  of 
party  superseded  the  ties  of  neighbour- 
hood and  of  blood.  The  members  of  the 
hostile  factions  would  scarcely  speak  to 
each  other,  or  bow  to  each  other.  The 
women  appeared  at  the  theatres  bearing 
thebadges  of  their  political 
sect  The  schism  extended  '^^S^^ 
to  the  most  remote  coun-  feeling, 
ties  of  England.  Talents, 
such  as  had  seldom  before  been  displayed 
in  political  controversy,  were  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  hostile  parties.  On 
one  side  was  Steele,  gay,  lively,  drunk 
with  animal  spirits  and  with  factions 
animosity,  and  Addison,  with  bis  polished 
satire,  his  inexhaustible  fertility  of  fancy, 
and  his  graceful  simplicity  of  style.  In 
the  front  of  the  opposite  ranks  appeared 
a  darker  and  fiercer  spirit,  the  apostate 
politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the  perjured, 
lover,  a  heart  burning  with  hatred  against 
the  whole  human  race,  a  mind  richly 
stored  with  images  from  the  dunghill  and 
the  lazar-house.  The  miniBters  triumphed, 
and  the  peace  was  concluded.  Then  came 
the  reaction.  A  new  sovereign  ascended 
the  throne.  The  Whigs  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King  and  of  the  ParliameuL 
The  unjust  severity  with  which  the  Tories 
had  treated  Marlborough  and  Walpole 
was  more  than  retaliated.  Harley  and 
Prior  were  thrown  into  prison ;  Boling- 
broke  and  Ormond  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  The  wounds 
inflicted  in  this  desperate  conflict  con- 
tinued to  rankle  for  many  years.  It  waa 
long  before  the  members  of  either  party 
could  discuss  the  question  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  with  calmness  and  impartiality.. 
That  the  Whig  Ministers  had  sold  us  ta 
the  Dutch ;  that  the  Tory  Ministers  had 
sold  us  to  the  French ;  that  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  only  to  flU  the  pockets  of 
Marlborough;^ that  the  peace  had  been 
concluded  only  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
the  Pretender;  these  imputations  and 
many  others,  utterly  unfounded,  or  grossly 
exaggerated,  were  hurled  backward  and 
forward  by  the  political  disputants  of  the 
last  century.  In  our  time  the  question 
may  be  discussed  without  irritation.  We 
wiU  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the 
19 
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reasons  which  have  led  ua  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  we  have  arrivecU 

The  dangers  which  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  peace  were  two:  first, 
the   danger  that  Philip 

feelings  of  private  affec- 
tion, to  act  in  strict  concert  with  the 
elder  branch  of  his  house  to  favour  the 
French  trade  at  the  expense  of  England, 
and  to  side  with  the  French  government 
in  future  wars ;  secondly,  the  danger  that 
the  posteritj  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
might  become  extinct,  that  Philip  might 
become  heir  by  blood  to  the  French  crown, 
and  that  thus  two  great  monarchies  might 
be  united  under  one  sovereign. 

The  first  danger  appears  to  ut  altogether 
chimerical.  Family  affection  has  seldom 
produced  much  effect  on  the  policy  of 
princes.  The  state  of  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  proved  that 
in  politics  the  ties  of  interest  are  much 
stronger  than  those  of  consanguinity  or 
aflBnity .  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  his  father- 
in-law;  Victor  Amadeus  was  in  arms 
against  his  sons-in-law  ;  Anne  was  seated 
on  a  throne  from  which  she  had  assisted 
to  push  a  most  indulgent  father.  It  is 
true  that  Philip  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  regard  his  grandfather 
with  profound  veneration.  It  was  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  influence  of 
Louis  at  Madrid  would  be  very  great. 
But  Louis  was  more  than  seventy  years 
old  ;  he  could  not  live  long ;  his  heir  was 
an  infant  in  the  cradle.  There  was  surely 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  policy  of  the 
King  of  Spain  would  be  swayed  by  his 
regard  for  a  nephew  whom  he  had  never 
seen. 

In  fact,  soon  after  the  peace,  the  two 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourt>on  began 
to  qnaiTel.  A  close  alliance  was  formed 
between  Philip  and  Charles,  lately  com- 
petitors for  the  Castilian  crown.  A 
•Spanish  princess,  betrothed  to  the  King 
of  France,  was  sent  back  in  the  most 
insulting  manner  to  her  native  country ; 
and  a  decree  was  put  forth  by  the  Court 
of  Madi-id  commanding  every  Frenchman 
to  leave  Spain.  It  is  true  that,  fifty  years 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  an  alliance  of 
peculiar  strictness  was  formed  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  governments. 
But  it  is  certain  that  both 
^"oomiSwt!^  governments  were  actu- 
ated on  that  occasion,  not 
by  domestic  affection,  but  by  common 
interests  and  common  enmities.    Their 


compact^  though  called  the  Family  Com- 
pact, was  as  purely  a  political  compact 
as  the  league  of  Cambria  or  the  league  of 
Pilnitz. 

The  second  danger  was  that  Philip 
might  have  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
his  native  country.  This  did  not  happen, 
but  it  might  have  happened ;  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  very  likely  to  happen.  A 
sickly  child  alone  stood  between  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  heritage  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  Philip,  it  is  true,  solemnly 
renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown. 
But  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  Spanish  crown  had 
proved  the  inefficacy  of  such  renunciations. 
The  French  lawyers  de- 
cUred  Philip's  renuncia-  ^nSStotUm. 
tion  null,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
realm.  The  French  people  would  pro- 
bably have  sided  with  him  whom  they 
would  have  considered  as  the  rightful 
heir.  Saint  Simon,  though  much  less 
zealous  for  hereditary  monarchy  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  and  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  Begent,  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  that  prince,  that  he 
never  would  support  the  claims  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  against  those  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  "If  such,"  he  said,  "be 
my  feelings,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 
others  ?  "  Bolingbroke,  it  is  certain,  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  renunciation 
was  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written,  and  demanded  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the 
English  Parliament  and  people. 

Yet,  though  it  was  at  one  time  probable 
that  the  posterity  of  the  Duke  o^  Burgundy 
would  become  extinct,  and  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that,  if  the  posterity  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  become 
extinct,  Philip  would  have  successfully 
preferred  his  claim  to  the  crom-n  of 
France,  we  still  defend  the  principle  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
In  the  first  pbce,  Charles  ^J^^^Jj 
had,  soon  after  the  battle  Utrecht, 
of  YiUa-Yiciosa,  inherited, 
by  tlie  death  of  his  elder  brother,  all  the 
dominions  of  the Honseof  Austria.  Surely, 
if  to  these  dominions  he  had  added  the 
whole  monarchy  of  Spain,  the  balance  of 
power  would  have  been  seriously  en- 
dangered. The  union  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  and  Spain  would  not,  it  is 
true,  have  been  so  alarming  an  event  as 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain.  But 
Charles  was  actually  Emperor.  Philip 
was  not,  and  never  might  be.  King  of 
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France.  The  cerfcainty  of  the  less  evil 
might  well  be  set  against  the  chance  of 
the  greater  eviL 

Bat,  in  fact,  we  do  not  beliere  that 

Spain  would  long  have  remained  under 

the  government  either  of  an  Emperor  or 

of  a  King  of  France.    The  character  of 

the  Spanish  people  was  a 

Spanish  cha-  better    secnrity    to    the 

Taoter  the  beet      . .  «    -n        ^  ai 

security.  nations  of  Enzope  than 
any  will,  any  instmment 
at  renunciation,  or  any  treaty.  The  same 
energy  which  the  people  of  Castile  had 
put  forth  when  Madrid  was  occupied  by 
the  Allied  armies,  they  wonld  have  again 
put  forth  as  soon  as  It  appeared  that 
their  country  was  about  to  become  a 
French  province.  Though  they  were  no 
longer  masters  abroad,  they  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  see  foreigners  set  over 
them  at  home.  If  Philip  had  attempted 
to  govern  Spain  by  mandates  from 
Yersailles,  a  second  Grand  Alliance  would 
easily  have  effected  what  the  first  had 
failed  to  accomplish.  The  Spanish  nation 
would  have  rallied  against  him  as  seal- 
ously  as  it  had  before  rallied  round  him. 
And  of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  fully 
4iware.  For  many  years  the  favourite 
hope  of  his  heart  was  that  he  might 
ascend  the  throne  of  his  grandfather;  but 
he  seems  never  to  have  thought  it  possible 
that  he  could  reign  at  once  in  the  country 
of  his  adoption  and  in  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

These  were  the  dangers  of  the  peace ; 
and  they  seem  to  us  to  be  of  no  very 
formidable  kind.  Against  these  dangers 
are  to  be  set  off  the  eviU  of  war  and  the 
risk  of  f  aihire.  The  evils  of  the  war,  the 
waste  of  life,  the  suspension  of  trade,  the 
expenditure  of  wealth,  the  accumulation 
of  debt,  require  no  illustration.  The 
chances  of  failure  it  is  difficult  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  calculate  with  accuracy. 
But  we  think  that  an  estimateapproximat- 

esti^te.  without  much  difficulty, 
be  formed.  The  Allies 
had  been  rictorious  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Flanders.  It  was  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  they  might  fight  their  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  France.  But  at  no 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
had  their  prospects  been  so  dark  in  that 
country  which  was  the  very  object  of  the 
struggle.  In  Spain  they  held  only  a  few 
f'quare  leagues.     The  temper  of    the 


great  majority  of  the  nation  was  decidedly 
hostile  to  them.  If  they  had  persisted, 
if  they  had  obtained  success  equal  to 
their  highest  expectations,  if  they  had 
gained  a  series  of  victories  as  splendid  as 
those  of  Blenheim  and  Bamilies,  if  Fftris 
had  fallen,  if  Louis  had  been  a  prisoner, 
we  still  doubt  whether  they  would  have 
acoompUshed  their  object.  They  would 
stilt  have  had  to  cany  on  interminable 
hostilities  agaiDst  the  whole  population 
of  a  country  which  affords  peculiar  facili- 
ties to  irregular  warfare,  and  in  which 
invading  armies  suffer  more  from  famin 
than  from  the  swoid. 

We  are,  therefore,  for  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  It  is  true  that  we  by  no  means 
admire  the  statesmen  who  concluded 
that  peace.  Harl^  we  believe,  was  a 
solemn  trifler,  St.  John  a 
brilliant     knave.        The  Ognlon  about 

^  u  J       *  XV  •    «  1      Harley  and 
great  body  of  their  f ol-      et.  John. 

lowers  consisted  of  the 
country  clergy  and  the  country  gentry  : 
two  classes  of  men  who  were  then  inferior 
in  intelligence  to  decent  shopkeepers  or 
farmers  of  our  time.  Parson  Barnabas, 
Parson  Truliber,  Sir  Wilful  Witwould, 
Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  Squire  Western, 
Squire  Sullen,  such  were  the  people  who 
composed  the  main  strength  of  the  Tory 
party  for  sixty  years  after  the  Revolution. 
It  is  true  that  the  means  by  which  the 
Tories  came  into  power  in  1710  were 
most  disreputable.  It  is  true  that  the 
manner  In  which  they  used  their  power 
was  often  unjust  and  cruel.  It  is  true 
that,  in  order  to  bring  about  their  favourite 
project  of  peace,  they  resorted  to  slander 
and  deception  without  the  slightest 
scruple.  It  is  true  that  they  passed  off 
on  the  British  nation  a  renundatian  which 
they  knew  to  be  invalid.  It  is  true  that 
they  gave  up  the  Catalans  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Philip,  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  humanity  and  national  honour. 
But  on  the  great  question  of  Peace  or 
War,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  though 
their  motives  may  have  been  selfish  and 
malevolent,  their  decision  was  beneficial 
to  the  state. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  ouir 
limits.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  bid 
Lord  Mahon  heartily  farewell,  and  to 
assure  him  that,  whatever  dislike  we 
may  feel  for  his  political  opinions,  we 
shall  always  meet  him  with  pleasure  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  literature. 
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Wi  cannot  transcribe  thia  title-page  with- 
•nt  strong  feelings  of  regret.  The  editing 
«f  these  volnmes  was  the  last  of  the  useful 
and  modest  serrices  rendered  to  literature 
\j  a  nobleman  of  amiable  manners,  of 
unUrnished  public  and  private  character, 
and  of  cultivated  mind.  On  this,  as  on 
ether  occasions,  Lord  Dover  performed 
his  part  diligently,  judi- 

Merits  of  ciously,  and  without  the 
**SriuSf!'''  slightest  ostentetion.  He 
had  two  merits  which  are 
niely  found  together  in  a  commentator. 
Be  was  content  to  be  merely  a  commen- 
tator, to  keep  in  the  background,  and  to 
leave  the  foreground  to  the  author  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  illustrate.  Yet, 
though  willing  to  be  an  attendant,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  slave ;  nor  did  he 
•onsider  it  as  part  of  his  editorial  duty  to 
see  no  faults  in  the  writer  to  whom  he 
faithfully  and  assiduously  rendered  the 
humblest  literary  offices. 

The  faults  of  Horace  Walpole's  head 
and  heart  are  indeed  sufficiently  glaring. 
His  writings,  it  is  true,  rank  as  high 
among  the  delicacies  of 
"^^d  h^t**  i'^*®^*^^"*^  epicures  as  the 
Strasburg  pies  among  the 
dishes  ^escribed  in  the  Almanehe  dtM 
eourmandi.  Bat  as  the  pate^-foie-groM 
owes  ite  excellence  to  the  diseases  of  the 
wretched  animal  which  furnishes  it,  and 
would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it  were  not 
made  of  livers  pretematurally  swollen, 
so  none  but  an  unhealthy  and  disor- 
ganized mind  could  have  produced  such 
literary  luxuries  as  the  works  of  Wal- 
pole. 

He  was,  unless  we  have  formed  a  very 


erroneous  judgment  of  his  character,  the 
most  eccentric,  the  most  artificial,  the 
most  fastidious,  the  most  capricious  of 
men.  His  mind  was  a  bundle  of  inconsis- 
tent  whims  and  affectations.  His  features 
were  covered  by  mask  within  mask. 
When  the  outer  disguise  of  obvious 
affectation  was  removed,  you  were  still 
as  far  as  ever  from  seeing 
the  real  man.  He  played  y^J"^.^ 
innumerable  parts,  and  oharaoter. 
over-acted  them  all.  When 
he  talked  misanthropy,  he  out-Timoned 
Timon.  When  he  talked  philanthropy, 
he  left  Howard  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. He  scoffed  at  courts,  and  kept  a 
chronicle  of  their  most  trifling  scandal ; 
at  society,  and  was  blown  about  by  ite 
slightest  veerings  of  opinion ;  at  literary 
fame,  and  left  fair  copies  of  his  private 
letters,  with  copious  notes,  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  disease;  at  rank,  and 
never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  he  was  an 
Honourable;  at  the  practice  of  entail, 
and  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  conveyancers 
to  tie  up  his  villa  in  the  strictest  settle- 
ment. 

The  conformation  of  his  mind  was  such 
that  whatever  was  little  seemed  to  him 
great,  and  whatever  was  great  seemed  to 
him  little.    Serious  busi- 
nesswas  a  trifle  to  him,  ^''SflSL 
and  trifles  were  his  serious 
business.    To  chat  with  blue  Et^ckings, 
to  write  little  copies  of  complimentary 
verses  on  little  occasions,  to  superintend 
a  private  press,  to  preserve  from  natural 
decay  the  perishable  topics  of  Banelagh 
and  White's,  to  record  divorces  and  beta, 
Miss  Chudleigh's  absurdities,  and  George 
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Selwyn's  good  sayings,  to  decorate  a 
grotesqaa  house  with  pie-crust  battle* 
ments,  to  procure  rare  engravings  and 
antique  chimney-boards,  to  match  odd 
gauntlets,  to  lay  out  a  noAze  of  walks 
within  five  acres  of  ground,  these  were 
the  grare  employments  of  his  long  life. 
From  these  he  turned  to  politics  as  to  an 
amusement.  After  the  labours  of  the 
print-shop  and  the  auction-room,  he 
unbent  his  mind  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And,  haTing  indulged  in  the 
recreation  of  making  laws  and  voting 
millions,  he  returned  to  more  important 
pursuits,  to  researches  after  Queen  Mary's 
comb,  Wolsey's  red  hat,  the  pipe  which 
Van  Tromp  smoked  during  his  last  sea- 
fight»  and  the  spur  which  King  William 
struck  into  the  flank  of  SorreL 

In  everything  in  which  he  busied  him- 
self, in  the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  in  public 
aflEairs,  he  was  drawn  by  some  stranje 
attraction  from  the  great  to  the  little, 
and  from  the  useful  to  the  odd.    The 

politics  in  which  he  took 
^Sfles.***     the  keenest  interests,  were 

politics  scarcely  deserving 
of  the  name.  The  growllngs  of  George 
the  Second,  the  flirtations  of  Princess 
Emily  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
amours  of  Prince  Frederic  and  Lady 
Middlesex,  the  squabbles  between  Gold 
Stick  in  Waiting  and  the  Master  of  the^ 
Buckhounds,  the  disagreements  between 
the  tutors  of  Prince  George,  these  matters 
engaged  almost  all  the  attention  which 
Walpole  could  spare  from  matters  more 
important  still,  from  bidding  for  Zinckes 
and  Petitots,  from  cheapening  fragments 
of  tapestry  and  handles  of  old  lances,  from 
joining  bits  of  painted  glass,  and  from 
setting  np  memorials  of  departed  cats  and 
dogs.  While  he  was  fetching  and  carry- 
ing the  gossip  of  Kensington  Palace  and 
Carlton  House,  he  fancied  that  he  was 
engaged  in  politics,  and  when  he  recorded 
that  gossip,  he  fancied  that  he  was  writ- 
ing history. 

He  was,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  fond 
of  faction  as  an  amusement.  He  loved 
mischief :    but  he  loved  quiet ;  and  he 

was  constantly  on    the 
iSSili.      ^^^^  '^'  opportunities 

of  gratifying  botii  his 
tastes  at  once.  He  sometimes  contrived, 
without  showing  himself,  to  disturb  the 
course  of  ministerial  negotiations,  and  to 
spread  confusion  through  the  political 
circles.  He  does  not  himself  pretend  that, 
on  these  occasions,  he  was  actuated  by 
public  spirit;  nor  does   he  appear  to 


have  had  any  private  advantage  in  view. 
He  thought  it  a  good  practical  joke  to 
set  public  men  together  by  the  ears ;  and 
he  enjoyed  their  perplexities,  their  accu- 
sations, and  their  recriminations,  as  a 
malicious  boy  enjoys  the  embarrassment 
of  a  misdirected  traveller. 

About  politics,  in  the  high  atnse  of  the 
word,  he  knew  nothing,  and  cared  no- 
thing. He  called  himself  a  Whig.  Hia 
father's  son  could  scarcely  assume  any 
other  name.  It  pleased  him  also  to  affect 
a  foolish  aversion  to  kings 
as  kings,  and  a  foolish  J^SttSis. 
love  and  admiration  of 
rebels  as  rebels;  and  perhaps,  while 
kings  were  not  in  danger,  and  while 
rebels  were  not  in  being,  he  really  be- 
lieved that  he  held  the  doctrines  which 
he  professed.  To  go  no  further  than  the 
letters  now  before  us,  he  is  perpetually 
boasting  to  his  friend  Mann  of  his  aver- 
sion to  royalty  and  to  royal  persons. 
He  calls  the  crime  of  Damien  **that 
least  bad  of  murders,  the  murder  of  a 
king.*'  He  hung  up  in  his  villa  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  death-warrant  of  Charles,  with 
the  inscription  ^^  Major  Charta.'^  Yet 
the  moat  superficial  knowledge  of  history 
might  have  taught  him  that  the  Restora- 
tion, and  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the 
twenty-eight  years  which  followed  the 
Bestoration,  were  the  effects  of  this 
Greater  Charter.  Nor  was  there  much  in 
the  means  by  which  that  instrument  waa 
obtained  that  could  gratify  a  judldoiia 
lover  of  liberty.  A  man  must  hate 
kings  very  bitterly,  before  he  can  think 
it  desirable  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  should  be  turned  out  of 
doors  by  dragoons,  in  order  to  get  at 
a  king's  head.  Walpole's  Whig^m, 
however,  was  of  a  very 
harmless  kind.  He  kept  ^SSSS- 
it,  as  he  kept  the  old 
spears  and  helmets  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
merely  for  show.  He  would  just  as 
soon  have  thought  of  taking  down  the 
arms  of  the  ancient  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  from  the  walls  of  his  haU, 
and  setting  off  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  as  of  acting  in  the  spirit  of  those 
daring  warriors  and  statesmen,  great 
even  in  their  errors,  whose  names  and 
seals  were  aflixed  to  the  warrant  which 
he  prized  so  highly.  He  liked  revo- 
lution and  regicide  only  when  they  were 
a  hundred  years  old.  His  republicanism, 
like  the  courage  of  a  bully,  or  the  love 
of  a  fribble,  was  strong  and  ardent  whe« 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  subsided 
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when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
it  to  the  proof.  As  soon  as  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  really  began  to  stir  in 
Xarope,  as  soon  as  the  hatred  of  kings 
became  something  more  than  a  sonorous 
phrase,  he  was  frightened  into  a  fanatical 
royalist,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
extnyagant  alarmists  of  those  wretched 
times.  In  truth,  his  talk  about  liberty, 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  was  from 
the  beginning  a  mere  cant,  the  remains 
of  a  phraseology  which  had  meant  some- 
thing in  the  months  of  those  from 
whom  he  had  learned  it,  but  which,  in 
his  mouth,  meant  about  as  much  as  the 
oath  by  which  the  Knights  of  some 
modem  orders  bind  themselves  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  all  injured  ladies.  He 
had  been  fed  in  his  boyhood  with  Whig 
speculations  on  government.  He  must 
often  have  seen,  at  Houghton  or  in 
Bowning  Street,  men  who  had  been 
Whigs  when  it  was  as  dangerous  to  be 
a  Whig  as  to  be  a  high-wayman,  men 
who  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
who  had  been  concealed  in  garrets  and 
cellars  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
and  who  had  set  their  names  to  the 
declaration  that  they  would  live  and 
die  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had 
acquired  the  language  of  these  men,  and 
he  repeated  it  by  rote,  though  it  was 
at  variance  with  all  his  tastes  and 
feelings;  just  as  some  old  Jacobite 
families  persisted  in  praying  for  the 
Pketender,  and  in  passing  their  glasses 
over  the  water  decanter  when  they  drank 
ihe  King's  health,  long  after  they  had 
become  lo3ral  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Gheorge  the  Third.  He  was  a 
Whig  by  the  accident  of  hereditary 
connection;  but  he  was  essentially  a 
courtier;  and  not  the  less  a  courtier 
because  he  pretended  to  sneer  at  the 
objects  which  excited  his  admiration  and 

envy.  His  real  tastes 
x'Sd^ul     P«n>etually    show  them- 

selves  through  the  thin 
disguise.  While  professing  all  tlie  con- 
tempt of  Bradshaw  or  Ludlow  for  crowned 
heads,  he  took  the  trouble  to  write  a 
book  concerning  royal  authors.  He 
pryed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  into  the 
most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the 
Boyal  family.  When  he  was  a  child  he 
was  haunted  with  a  longing  to  see 
George  the  First,  and  gave  his  mother 
so  peace  until  she  had  found  a  way  of 
gratifying  his  curiosity.  The  same  feel- 
ing, covered  with  a  thousand  disguises, 
attended  him  to  the  grave.    Ko  observa- 


tion that  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
Majesty  seemed  to  him  too  trifling  to  be 
recorded.  The  French  songs  of  Prince 
Frederic,  compositions  certainly  not  de- 
'serving  of  preservation  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  have  been  carefully 
preserved  for  us  by  this  contemner  of 
royality.  In  truth,  every  page  of  Wal- 
pole's  works  bewrays  him.  This  Dio- 
genes, who  would  be  thought  to  prefer 
his  tub  to  a  palace,  and  who  has  nothing 
to  ask  of  the  masters  of  Windsor  and 
Versailles  but  that  they  will  stand  out 
of  his  light,  is  a  gentleman-usher  at  heart. 
He  had.  it  is  plain,  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  the  frivolity  of  his  favourite 
pursuits;  and  this  consciousness  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  diverting  of  hi» 
ten  thousand  affectations.  His  busy 
idleness,  his  indifference  to  matters 
which  the  world  generally  regards  as 
important,  his  passion  for  trifles,  ho 
thought  fit  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
philosophy.  He  spoke 
of  himaeU  m  of  .  man  ^^^l 
whose  equanimity  was 
proof  to  ambitious  hopes  and  fears,  who 
had  learned  to  rate  power,  wealth,  and 
fame  at  their  true  valne,  and  whom 
the  conflict  of  parties,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  statesmen,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
public  opinion,  moved  only  to  a  smile  of 
mingled  compassion  and  disdain.  It  wa» 
owing  to  the  peculiar  elevation  of  hia 
character  that  he  cared  about  a  pinnacle 
of  lath  and  plaster  more  than  about  the 
lOddlesex  election,  and  about  a  miniature 
of  Grammont  more  than  about  the 
American  Bevolntion.  Pitt  and  Hurray 
might  talk  themselves  hoarse  about 
trifles.  But  questions  of  government 
and  war  were  too  insignificant  to  detain 
a  mind  which  was  occupied  in  recording' 
the  scandal  of  dubrooms  and  the  whispers 
of  the  backstairs,  and  whidi  was  even 
capable  of  selecting  and  disposing  chair  a 
of  ebony  and  shields  of  rhinoceros-skin. 

One  of  his  innumerable  whims  was  an 
extreme  dislike  to  be  considered  a  man 
of   letters.    Not  that  he 
was    indifferent  to  Hte- ^^^^J^^f  ^^ 
rary  fame.    Far  from  it. 
Scarcely  any  writer  has  ever  troubled  him\ 
self  so  mudk  about  the  appearance  which 
his  works  were  to  make  before  posterity. 
But  he  had  set  his  heart  on  incompatible 
objects.    He  wished  to  be  a  celebrated 
author,  and  yet  to  be  a  mere  idle  gentle- 
man, one  of  those  Epicurean  gods  of 
the  earth  who  do  nothing  at  all,  and 
who  pass  their  existence  in  the  contem- 
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plation  of  their  own  perfections.  He 
did  not  like  to  have  anything  in  common 
Avith  the  wretches  who  lodged  in  the 
little  courts  behind  St.  Martin's  Chnrch, 
nnd  stole  ont  on  Sandays  to  dine  with 
their  bookseller.  He  avoided  the  society 
of  anthors.  He  spoke  with  lordly  con- 
tempt of  the  most  distinguished  among 
them.  He  tried  to  find  out  some  way 
of  writing  books,  as  M.  Joordain's 
father  sold  cloth,  withont  derogating 
from  his  character  of  Gentilhamme, 
* '  Lui,  marchand  ?  C'est  pure  mMisanoe  ; 
il  ne  Ta  jamais  ^t^.  Tout  ce  qu'il 
faiaait,  c'est  qu*il  6tait  fort  obligeant, 
fort  officieux ;  et  comme  il  se  connaiflsait 
fort  bien  en  ^toffes.  il  en  allait  choislr 
de  tous  les  c6t^s,  les  faisait  apporter 
Chez  lui,  et  en  donnait  k  ses  amis  pour 
de  Targent."  There  are  several  amusing 
instances  of  his  feeling  on  this  subject 
in  the  letters  now  before  us.  Mann  had 
complimented  him  on  the  learning  which 
appeared  in  the  '*  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors ; "  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  impatiently  Walpole  bore  the 
imputation  of  having  attended  to  any- 
thing so  unfashionable  as  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind.  "I  know  nothing. 
How  should  I?  I  who  have  always 
lived  in  the  big  busy  world ;  who  lie  a- 
bed  all  the  morning,  calling  it  morning 
as  long  as  you  please ;  who  sup  in  oom- 
pany ;  who  have  played  at  faro  half  my 
life,  and  now  at  loo  till  two  and  three  in 
the  morning;  who  have  always  loved 
pleasure;  haunted  auctions.  .  .  •  How 
I  have  laughed  when  some  of  the  Maga- 
zines have  called  me  the  learned  gentle- 
man. Pray  don't  be  like  the  Magazines." 
This  folly  might  be  pardoned  in  a  boy. 
But  a  man  of  forty-three,  as  Walpole 
then  was,  ought  to  be  quite  as  much 
ashamed  of  playing  at  loo  till  three 
every  morning,  as  of  being  that  vulgar 
thing,  a  learned  gentleman. 

The  literary  character  has  undoubtedly 

its  full  share  of  faults,  and  of  very  serious 

and  offensive  faults.    If   Walpole  -had 

avoided  those  faults,  we 

'*m«  ^'  *^*  ^^^  ^^®  pardoned  the 
oharaot^.  fastidiousness  with  which 
he  declined  all  fellowship 
with  men  of  learning.  But  from  those 
faults  Walpole  was  not  one  jot  more  free 
than  the  garreteers  from  whose  contact 
he  shrank.  Of  literary  meannesses  and 
literary  vices,  his  life  and  his  works  con* 
tain  as  many  instances  as  the  life  and 
the  works  of  any  member  of  Johnson's 
clttb.    The  fact  is,  that  Walpole  had  the 


faults  of  Grub  Street,  with  a  large 
addition  from  St  James's  Street,  the 
vanity,  the  jealousy,  the  irritability  of  a 
man  of  letters,  the  affected  supercilious- 
ness and  apathy  of  a  man  of  ton. 

His  judgment  of  literature,  of  con- 
temporary literature  especially,  was  alto- 
gether perverted  by  his  aristocratical 
feelings.  No  writer  surely  was  ever 
guilty  of  so  much  false 
and  absurd  criticism.  He  <^Sl^i. 
almost  invariably  speaks 
with  contempt  of  those  books  which  are 
now  universally  allowed  to  bo  the  best 
that  appeared  in  his  time ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  speaks  of  writers  of  rank 
and  fashion  as  if  they  were  entitled  to 
the  same  precedence  in  literature  which 
would  have  been  allowed  to  them  in  a 
drawing-room.  In  these  letters,  for 
example,  he  says  that  he  would  rather 
have  written  the  most  absurd  lines  in 
Iiee  than  Thomson's  Seasons.  The  peri- 
odical paper  called  the  Worlds  on  the 
other  hand,  was  by  **'  our  first  writers." 
Who,  then,  were  the  first  writers  of 
England  in  the  year  1753  ?  Walpole  has 
told  U8  in  a  note.  Our  readers  will  pro* 
hably  guess  that  Hume,  Fielding,. 
Smollett,  Richardson,  Johnson,  Warbur- 
ton,  Collins,  Akenside,  Gray,  Dyer, 
Toung,  Warton,  Mason,  or  some  of  those 
distinguished  men,  were  in  the  lists. 
Not  one  of  them.  Our  first  writers,  it 
seems,  were  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Bath, 
Mr.  W.  Whithed,  Sir  Charles  Williams, 
Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  Mr.  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Coventry.  Of  these  seven  personages, 
Whithed  was  the  lowest  in  station,  but 
was  the  most  accomplished  ttift-hunter 
of  his  time.  Coventry  was  of  a  noble 
family.  Tlie  other  five  had  among  them 
two  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  two 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  three 
seats  in  the  Privy  Council,  a  baronetcy, 
a  blue  riband,  a  red  riband,  about  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  not 
ten  pages  that  are  worth  reading.  The 
writings  of  Whithed,  Cambridge, 
Coventry,  and  Lord  Bath  are  forgotten. 
Soame  Jenyns  is  remembered  chiefly  by- 
Johnson's  review  of  the  foolish  Essay  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil.  Lord  Chesterfield 
stands  much  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity  than  he  would  have  done  if  his 
letters  had  never  been  published.  The 
lampoons  of  Sir  Charles  Williams  are 
now  read  only  by  the  curious,  and, 
though  not  withont  occasional  flashes  of 
wit,  have  always  seemed  to  us,  we  mutt 
own,  very  poor  perfonnaaceti 
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Walpole  judged  of  French  literature 
after  the  same  fashion.  He  understood 
and  loved  the  French  language.  Indeed, 
he  loved  it  too  well.  His  style  ia  more 
deeply  tainted  with  Gal- 
licism than  that  of  any 
other  English  writer  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted.  His  composition  often  reads, 
for  a  page  together,  like  a  rude  transla- 
tion from  the  French ;  we  meet  every 
minute  with  such  sentences  as  these, 
'*  One  knows  what  temperaments  Annibal 
Caraoci  painted."  "The  impertinent 
personage!"  *'She  is  dead  rich." 
"  Lord  Dalkeith  is  dead  of  the  small-pox 
in  three  days.**  "What  was  ridiculous, 
the  man  who  seconded  the  motion 
happened  to  be  shut  up."  "  It  will  now 
be  seen  whether  he  or  they  are  most 
patriot." 

Hb  love  of  the  French  language  was 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  loved  it  as  having 
been  for  a  century  the  vehicle  of  all  the 
polite  nothings  of  Europe, 
^**F?enoh^*  as  the  sign  by  which  the 
language.  Freemasons  of  fashion  re- 
cognized each  other  in 
every  capital  from  Petersburg  to  Naples, 
as  the  language  of  raillery,  as  the 
language  of  anecdote,  as  the  language  of 
memoirs,  as  the  language  of  correspond- 
ence. Its  higher  uses  he  altogether  dis- 
regarded. The  literature  of  France  has 
been  to  ours  what  Aaron  was  to  Moses, 
the  expositor  of  great  truths  which 
would  else  have  perished  for  want  of  a 
voice  to  utter  them  with  distinctness. 
The  relation  which  existed  between  Mr. 
Bentham  and  M.  Dumont  is  an  exact 
illustration  of  the  intellectual  rehition  in 
which  the  two  countries  stand  to  each 
other.  The  great  discoveries  in  physics, 
in  metaphysics,  in  political  science,  are 
ours.  But  scarcely  any  foreign  nation 
except  France  has  received  them  from  us 
by  direct  communication.  Isolated  by 
our  situation,  isolated  by  our  manners, 
we  found  truth,  but  wo  did  not  impart  it. 
France  has  been  the  interpreter  between 
England  and  mankind. 

In  the  time  of  Walpole,  this  process  of 
interpretation  was  in  full  activity.    The 
great  French  writers  were  busy  in  pit>- 
daiming  through  Europe  the  names  of 
Bacon,  of  Newton,  and  of 
ofSSSSi     ^^^^   TheEnglUhprin. 
principles,     ciples  of   toleration,   the 
English  respect  for  per- 
sonal liberty,  the  English  doctrine  that 
all  power  is  a  trust  for  the  public  good, 
were  making  rapid  progress.    There  is 


scarcely  anything  in  history  so  interest- 
ing as  that  great  stirring  up  of  the  mind 
of  France,  that  shaking  of  the  f  onndatiom 
of  all  established  opinions,  that  uprooting 
of  old  truth  and  old  error.  It  was  plain 
that  mighty  principles  were  at  work 
whether  for  evil  or  for  good.  It  was 
plain  that  a  great  change  in  the  :whole 
social  system  was  at  hand.  Fanatics  of 
one  kind  might  anticipate  a  golden  age, 
in  which  men  should  live  under  the 
simple  dominion  of  reason,  in  perfect 
equality  and  perfect  amity,  without  pro- 
perty, or  marriage,  or  king,  or  God. 
A  fanatic  of  another  kind  might  see 
nothing  in  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phers but  anarchy  and  atheism,  might 
cling  more  closely  to  every  old  abase, 
and  might  regret  the  good  old  days  when 
St.  Dominic  and  Simon  de  Montfort  put 
down  the  growing  heresies  of  Provence. 
A  wise  man  would  have  seen  with  regret 
the  excesses  into  which  the  reformers 
were  running ;  but  he  would  have  done 
justice  to  their  genius  and  to  their  phil- 
anthrophy.  He  would  have  censured 
their  errors ;  but  he  would  have  remem- 
bered that,  as  Milton  had  said,  error  is 
bat  opinion  in  the  making.  While  he 
condemned  their  hostility  to  religion,  he 
would  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
natural  effect  of  a  system  under  which 
religion  had  been  constantly  exhibited  to 
them  in  forms  which  common  sense  re- 
jected and  at  which  humanity  shuddered. 
While  he  condemned  some  of  their 
political  doctrines  as  incompatible  with 
all  law,  all  property,  and  all  civilization, 
he  would  have  acknowledged  that  the 
subjects  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  every 
excuse  which  men  could  have  for  being 
eager  to  pull  down,  and  for  being  ignor- 
ant of  the  far  higher  art  of  setting  up. 
While  anticipating  a  fierce  conflict  a 
great  and  wide-wasting  destruction,  he 
would  yet  have  looked  forward  to  the 
final  dose  with  a  good  hope  for  France 
and  for  mankind. 

Walpole  had  neither  hopes  nor  feazs. 
Though   the   most  Frenchified  English 
writer  of  the  eighteenth   century,   he 
troubled  himself  little  about  the  portents 
which  were  daily  to  be  discerned  in  the 
French  literature  of  his  time.    While  the 
most  eminent  Frenchmen 
were  studying  with  enthu-      JSJiertS." 
siastic     delight    English 
politics  and  English  philosophy,  he  was 
studying  as  intently  the  gossip  of  the  oUf 
court  of  France.    The  fashions  and  scan* 
dal  of  Tersailles  and  Marli,  fashioos  and 
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flcandal  a  hundred  years  old,  occupied 
him  infinitely  more  than  a  gceaX,  moral 
cerolation  which  was  taking  place  in  his 
sight.  He  took  a  prodigious  interest  in 
eyecy  noble  sharper  whose  yast  volume 
of  wig  and  infinite  length  of  riband  had 
figared  at  the  dressing  or  at  the  tucking 
np  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  of  erery 
profligate  woman  of  quality  who  had 
carried  her  train  of  lovers  backward  and 
forward  from  king  to  parliament,  and 
from  parliament  to  king,  during  the  wars 
of  the  Fronde,  These  were  the  people  of 
whom  he  treasured  up  the  smallest  memo- 
rial, of  whom  he  loved  to  hear  the  most 
trifling  aneodote,  and  for  whose  likenesses 
he  would  have  given  any  price.  Of  the 
great  French  writers  of  his  own  time, 
Montesquieu  is  the  only  one  of  whom  he 
•peaks  with  enthusiasm.  And  even  of 
Montesquieu  he  speaks  with  less  enthusi- 
asm than  of  that  abject  thing,  Cr^billon 
the  younger,  a  scribbler  as  licentious  as 
Lonvet  and  as  dull  as  Bapin.  A  man 
most  be  strangely  constituted  who  can 
take  interest  in  pedantic  journals  of  the 
blockades  laid  by  the  Dnke  of  A.  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Marquise  de  B.  and  the 
Oomtesse  de  0.  This  trash  Walpole 
extols  in  language  sufficiently  high  for  the 
merits  of  Don  Quixote.  He  wished  to 
possess  a  likeness  of  CMbillon ;  and 
Liotard,  the  first  painter  of  miniatures 
then  living,  was  employed  to  preserve 
the  features  of  the  profligate  dunce.  The 
admirer  of  the  Scpha  and  of  the  Lettret 
iUMiMfines  had  little  respect  to  spare  for 
the  men  who  were  then  at  the  head  of 
French  literature.  He  kept  carefully  out 
of  their  way.  He  tried  to  keep  other 
people  from  paying  them  any  attentiou. 
He  oonld  not  deny  that  Voltaire  and 
Bouaseau  were  clever  men ;  but  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  depreciating  them. 
Of  D'Alembert  he  spoke  with  a  contempt 
which,  when  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  two  men  are  compared,  seems  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous.  D*Alembert  com- 
plained that  he  was  accused  of  having 
written  Walpole's  squib  against  Bonsseau. 
"  I  hope,"  says  Walpole,  "  that  nobody 
will  attribute  D*Alembert's  works  to  me.'' 
He  was  in  little  danger. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  however,  that 

Walpole*s  writings  have  real  merit,  and 

merit    of    a    very    rare, 

J5*"**,*^       though  not  of  a  very  high 

wxSbi9t,      ^^^'     Bir  Joshua  Bey 

nolds  used   to  say  that, 

though  nobody  would   for   a   moment 

compare  Olaode  to  Baphael,  there  would 


be  another  Baphael  before  there  was 
another  Claude.  And  we  own  that  we 
expect  to  see  fresh  Humes  and  fresh 
Burkes  before  we  again  fall  in  with  that 
peculiar  combination  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  to  which  the  writings  of 
Walpole  owe  their  extraordinary  popu- 
larity. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  him  by  negatives. 
He  had  not  a  creative  imagination.  He 
had  not  a  pure  taste.  He 
was  not  a  great  reasoner.  ^S^^^ 
There  is  indeed  scarcely 
any  writer  in  whose  works  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  so  many  contradictory 
judgments,  so  many  sentences  of  extra- 
vagant nonsense.  Xor  was  it  only  in  his 
familiar  correspondence  that  he  wrote  in 
this  flighty  and  inconsistent  manner,  but 
in  long  and  elaborate  books,  in  books 
repeatedly  transcribed  and  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  We  will  give  an  instance 
or  two ;  for  without  instances  readers 
not  very  familiar  with  his  works  will 
scarcely  understand  our  meaning.  In 
the  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  he  states,  verj 
truly,  that  the  art  declined  after  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  He 
proceeds  to  enquire  why  this  happened. 
The  explanation,  we  should  have  thought, 
would  have  been  easily  found.  He  might 
have  mentioned  the  loss  of  a  king  who 
was  the  most  munificent  and  judicious 
patron  that  the  fine  arts  have  ever  had 
in  iSngland,  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country,  the  distressed  condition  of  many 
of  the  aristocracy,  perhaps  also  the 
austerity  of  the  victorious  party.  These 
circumstances,  we  conceive,  fully  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  But  this  solution 
was  not  odd  enough  to  satisfy  Walpole. 
He  discovers  another  cause  for  the  decline 
of  the  art,  the  want  of  models.  Nothing 
worth  painting,  it  seems,  was  left  to  paint. 
"How  picturesque,''  he  exclaims,  ^'was 
the  figure  of  Anabaptist  I  "--as  if  puritan- 
ism  had  put  out  the  sun  and  withered  the 
trees ;  as  if  the  civil  wars  had  blotted 
out  the  expression  of  character  and 
passion  from  the  human  lip  and  brow ; 
as  if  many  of  the  men  whom  Yandykd 
painted  had  not  been  living  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  with  faces  little 
the  worse  for  wear ;  as  if  many  of  the 
beauties  afterwards  portrayed  by  Lely 
were  not  in  their  prime  before  the  Be- 
storation ;  as  if  the  gaib  or  the  features 
of  Cromwell  and  Milton  were  leai  pictur- 
esque than  those  of  the  round-faced 
peers,  as  like  each  other  as  eggs  to  eggs, 
who  look  out  from  the  middle  of  the 
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periwigs  of  Kneller.  In  the  Memoirs, 
again,  Walpole  sneers  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Third,  for 
presenting  a  collection  of  books  to  one  of 
the  American  colleges  daring  the  Seyen 
Years'  War,  and  says  that,  instead  of 
hooks,  his  Bojal  Highness  onght  to  hare 
sent  arms  and  ammunition ;  as  if  a  war 
onght  to  suspend  all  study  and  all  educa- 
tion ;  or  as  if  it  were  the  business  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  supply  the  colonies 
with  military  stores  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too 
long  on  these  passages ;  but  we  have  done 
so  because  they  are  specimens  of  Walpole's 
manner.  Everybody  who  reads  his  works 
with  attention  Vill  find  that  they  swarm 
with  loose  and  foolish  observations  like 
those  which  we  have  cited  ;  observations 
which  might  pass  in  conversation  or  in  a 
hasty  letter,  but  which  are  unpardonable 
in  books  deliberately  written  and  re- 
peatedly corrected. 

He  appears  to  have  thought  that  he 
saw  very  far  into  men ;  but  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  altogether  dissenting  tnm 
his  opinion.  We  do  not  conceive  that 
he  had  any  power  of  discerning  the  finer 
shades  of  ohavacter.    He 

^JcSigf  practised  an  art,  however, 
which,  though  easy  and 
even  vulgar, obtains  for  those  who  practise 
it  the  reputation  of  discernment  with 
ninety-nine  people  ont  of  a  hundred.  He 
EDeered  at  everybody,  put  on  every  action 
the  worst  construction  which  it  would 
bear,  **  spelt  every  man  backward,'^  to 
borrow  the  Lady  Hero's  phrase,^ 

"  Turned  every  man  the  wrong  aide  out. 
And  never  gave  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  limpleneai  and  merit  parohaeeth." 

In  this  way  any  man  may,  with  little 
sagacity  and  little  trouble,  be  oonsldexed 
by  those  whose  good  opinion  is  not  worth 
having  as  a  great  judge  of  character. 

It  is  said  that  the  hasty  and  rapadons 
Kneller  used  to  send  away  the  ladies  who 

sate  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
^^^    had  sketched  their  fiusM, 

and  to  paint  the  &gvLrt  and 
hands  from  his  housemaid.  In  was  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Walpole  por- 
trayed the  minds  of  others.  He  copied 
from  the  life  only  those  glaring  and 
obvious  peculiarities  which  could  not 
escape  the  most  superficial  observation. 
The  rest  of  the  canvas  he  filled  up,  ia  a 
careless  dashing  way,  with  knave  and  fool, 
mixed  in  such  proportions  as  pleased 
Hearen,  What  a  difference  between  these 


daubs    and   the   masterly   portraits    of 
Clarendon ! 

There  are  contradictions  without  end 
in  the  sketches  of  character  which 
abound  in  Walpole's  works.  But  if  we 
were  to  form  our  opinion 

of  his  eminent  contem- ^'^^'S?' 
poraries  from  a  general 
survey  of  what  he  has  written  concerning 
them,  we  should  say  that  Pitt  was  a 
strutting,  ranting,  mouthing  actor,  Charles 
Townshend  an  impudent  and  yolnble 
jack-pudding.  Hurray  a  demure,  cold- 
blooded, cowardly  hypocrite,  Hardwicke 
an  insolent  upstart,  with  the  understanding 
of  a  pettifogger  and  the  heart  of  a  hang- 
man, Temple  an  impertinent  poltroon^ 
Egrmont  a  solemn  coxcomb,  Lyttelton  a 
poor  creature  whose  only  wish  was  to  go 
to  heaven  in  a  coronet,  Onslow  a  pompous 
proser,  Washington  a  braggart,  Lord 
Camden  sullen,  Lord  Townshend  mato- 
Tolent,  Seeker  an  atheist  who  had 
shammed  Christian  lor  a  uutre,  Wbit«field 
an  impostor  -wbo  swindled  his  converts 
out  of  their  watches.  The  Walpoles  fare 
little  better  than  their  neighbours.  Old 
Horace  is  constantly  represented  as  a 
coarse,  brutal,  niggardly  buffoon,  and  his 
son  as  worthy  of  such  a  father.  In  short, 
if  we  are  to  trust  this  discerning  judge 
of  human  nature,  England  in  his  time 
contained' little  sense  and  no  virtue, 
except  what  was  distributed  between 
himself.  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  Marshal 
Conway. 

Of  such  a  writer  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  his  works  are  destitute  of 
erery  charm  which  is  derived  from 
elevation,  or  from  tenderness  of  sentiment. 
When  he  chose  to  be  humane  and  mag* 
nanimous,*-for  he  sometimes,  by  way  of 
Tariety,  tried  this  a£Eecta- 
tion,-he  overdid  his  part;  ^JSSSSSo^ 
most  ludicrously.  None 
of  his  many  disguises  sat  so  awkwardly 
upon  him.  For  example,  he  tells  us  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  be  intimate  witk 
Mr.  Pitt  And  why?  Because  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  among  Uie  persecutors  of  his 
father?  Or  because,  as  he  repeatedly 
assures  us,  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  disagreeable- 
man  in  private  life  ?  Not  at  all ;  but 
because  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  fond  of  war, 
and  was  great  with  too  little  reluctance* 
Btrange  that  a  habitual  scoffer  like  Wal- 
pole should  imagine  that  this  cant  could 
impose  on  the  dullest  reader  I  If  Moliere 
had  put  such  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of 
Tartnffe,  we  should  have  said  that  the 
fiction  was   unskilful,  and  that  Oigon 
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could  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
taken  in  by  it.  Of  the  twenty-six  years 
during  which  Walpole  sat  in  Parliament, 
thirteen  were  years  of  war.  Yet  he  did 
not,  during  all  those  thirteen  years,  utter 
a  single  word  or  give  a  single  vote  tending 
to  peace.  His  most  intimate  friend,  the 
ODly  friend,  indeed,  to  whom  he  appears 
to  have  been  sincerely  attached,  Conway, 
was  a  soldier,  was  fond  of  his  profession, 
and  was  perpetually  entreating  Mr.  Pitt 
to  give  him  employment.  In  this  Wal- 
pole saw  nothing  but  what  was  admirable. 
Conway  was  a  hero  for  soliciting  the 
command  of  expeditions  which  Mr.  Pitt 
was  a  monster  for  sending  out. 

What  then  is  the  charm,  the  irresistible 
charm,  of  Walpole's  writings?    It  con- 

,  sists,  we  think,  in  the  art 

^^  cSuS?^^^*  ^^  amusing  without  excit- 
ing. He  nerer  convinces 
the  reason,  or  fills  the  imagination,  or 
touches  the  heart ;  but  he  keeps  the  mind 
of  the  reader  oonstently  attentive  and 
constantly  entertained.  He  had  a  strange 
ingenuity  peculiarly  his  own,  an  ingenuity 
which  appeared  in  all  that  he  did,  in  his 
buildiug,  in  his  gardening,  in  his  uphol- 
stery, in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner  of 
his  writings.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the 
classification,  not  a  very  accurate  classifi- 
cation, which  Akenslde  has  given  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  we  should 
say  that  with  the  Sublime  and  the 
Beantiful  Walpole  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
that  the  third  province,  the  Odd,  was  his 
peculiar  domain.  The  motto  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  Catalogue  bf  Boyal  and 
Noble  Authors  might  have  been  inscribed 
with  perfect  propriety  over  the  door  of 
every  room  in  his  house,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  every  one  of  his  books ;  *'Dove 
diavolo,  Messer  Ludovico,  avete  pigliate 
tante  ooglionerie  ?  "  In  his  villa,  every 
apartment  is  a  museum ;  every  piece  of 
furniture  is  a  curiosity;  there  is  some- 
thing strange  in  the  form  of  the  shovel ; 
there  is  a  long  story  belonging  to  the 
bell-rope.  We  wander  among  a  profusion 
of  rarities,  of  trifling  intrinsic  value,  but 
BO  quaint  in  fashion,  or  connected  with 
such  remarkable  names  and  events,  that 
they  may  well  detain  our  attention  for  a 
moment.  A  moment  is  enough.  Some 
new  relic,  some  new  unique,  some  new 
carved  work,  some  new  enamel,  is  forth- 
coming in  an  instant.  One  cabinet  of 
trinkets  is  no  sooner  closed  than  another 
is  opened.  It  is  the  same  with  Walpole's 
writings.  It  is  not  in  their  utility,  it  is 
not  in  their  beauty,  that  their  attraction 


lies.  They  are  to  the  works  6f  great 
historians  and  poets,  what  Strawberry 
Hill  is  to  the  Museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
or  to  the  Gallery  of  Florence.  Walpole 
is  constantly  showing  us  things,  not  of 
very  great  value  indeed,  yet  things  which 
we  are  pleased  to  see,  and  which  we  can 
see  nowhere  else.  They  are  baubles; 
but  they  are  made  curiosities  either  by 
his  grotesque  workmanship  or  by  some- 
association  belonging  to  them.  His  style 
is  one  of  those  peculiar  styles  by  which 
everybody  is  attracted,  and  which  nobody 
can  safely  venture  to  imitate.  He  is  a 
mannerist  whose  manner  has  become 
perfectly  easy  to  him.  His  affectation 
is  so  habitual  and  so  universal  that  it  can 
hardly  be  called  affectation.  The  affecta* 
tion  is  the  essence  of  the  man.  It  per- 
vades all  his  thoughts  and  all  hi» 
expressions.  If  it  were  taken  away^ 
nothing  would  be  left.  He  coins  new 
words,  distorts  the  sense  of  old  words^ 
and  twists  sentences  into  forms  which 
make*  grammarians  stare.  But  all  this- 
he  does,  not  only  with  an  air  of  ease,  but 
as  if  he  could  not  help  doing  it.  His  wit- 
was,  in  its  essential  properties,  of  the 
some  kin*  with  that  of  Cowley  and 
Donne.  Like  theirs,  it  consisted  in  an 
exquisite  perception  of  points  of  analogy 
and  points  of  contrast  too  subtle  for 
common  observation.  Like  them,  Wal- 
pole perpetually  startles  us  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  yokes  together  ideas 
between  which  there  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  no  connection.  But  he  did 
not,  like  them,  affect  the  gravity  of  a 
lecture,  and  draw  his  illustrations  from 
the  laboratory  and  from  the  schools^ 
His  tone  was  light  and  fleering;  his 
topics  were  the  topics  of  the  dub  and  the 
ball-room;  and  therefore  his  strange 
combinations  and  far-fetched  allusions, 
though  very  closely  resembling  those 
which  tire  us  to  death  in  the  poems  of 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  are  read 
with  pleasure  constantly  new. 

No  man  who  bas  written  so  much  is  so- 
seldom  tiresome.  In  his  books  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  those  passages  which,  in 
our  school-days,  we  used  to  call  ikip^ 
Yet  he  often  wrote  on  subjects  which  are 
generally  considered  as  dull,  on  subjecta 
which  men  of  great  talents  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  render  popular.  When 
we  compare  the  Historic  Doubts  about 
Bichard  the  Third  with  Whitaker's  and 
Chalmers's  books  on  a  far  more  interest- 
ing question,  the  character  of  Mary 
Queen  of  ScoU  j  when  we  compare  the 
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Anecdotes  of  Painting  with  the  works  of 
Anthony  Wood,  of  Nichob,  of  Qranger, 
we  at  once  see  Walpole's 
^fi^'  "aperiority,  not 'in  in- 
dustry, not  in  learning, 
not  in  accuracy,  not  in  logical  power, 
but  in  the  art  of  writing  what  people 
will  like  to  read.  He  rejects  all  but  the 
attractive  parts  of  his  subject.  He  keeps 
only  what  is  in  itself  amusing  or  what 
can  be  made  so  by  the  artifice  of  his 
diction.  The  coarser  morsels  of  anti- 
quarian learning  he  abandons  to  others, 
and  sets  out  an  entertainment  worthy  of 
a  Roman  epicure,  an  entertainment  con- 
sisting of  nothing  but  delicacies,  the 
brains  of  singing  birds,  the  roe  of  mullets, 
the  sunny  halves  of  peaches.  Tliis,  we 
think,  is  the  great  merit  of  his  romance. 
There  is  little  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
the  characters.  Manfred  is  as  common- 
place a  tyrant,  Jerome  as  commonplace  a 
confeflsor,  Theodore  as  commonplace  a 
young  gentleman,  Isabella  and  Matilda 
aa  commcnplaoe  a  pair  of  young  ladies, 
as  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
thousand  Italian  castles  in  which  con- 
doUieri  hare  revelled  or  in  which  im- 
prisoned duchesses  have  pined.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  much  admire  the  big 
man  whose  sword  is  dug  up  in  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  whose  helmet  drops 
from  the  clouds  in  another,  and  who, 
after  clattering  and  rustling  for  some 
dayB,  ends  by  kicking  the  house  down. 
But  the  story,  whatever  its  value  may  be, 
never  flags  for  a  single  moment.  There 
are  no  digressions,  or  unseasonable  de- 
scriptions, or  long  speeches.  Every  sen- 
tence carries  the  action  forward.  The 
excitement  is  constantly  renewed.  Absurd 
as  is  the  machinery,  insipid  as  are  the 
human  actors,  no  reader  probably  ever 
thought  the  book  dull. 

Walpole's  Letters  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  his  best  performances,  and,  we 
think,  with  reason.  His  faults  are  far 
less  offensive  to  us  in  his 
correspondence  than  in  his 
books.  His  wild,  absurd,  and  ever- 
changing  opinions  about  men  and  things 
are  easily  pardoned  in  familiar  letters. 
His  bitter,  scoffing,  depreciating  disposi- 
tion does  not  show  itself  in  so  unmitigated 
amanner  as  in  his  Memoirs.  A  writer  of 
letters  must  in  general  be  civil  and 
friendly  to  his  correspondent  at  least,  if 
to  no  other  person. 

He  loved  letter-writing,  and  had  evi- 
dently studied  it  as  an  art.  It  was.  in 
truth,  the  vexy  kind  of  writing  for  such 


Letters. 


A  gentle- 
manly art. 


a  man,  for  a  man  very  ambitious  to  rank 
among  wits,  yet  nervously  afraid  that, 
while  obtaining  the  reputation  of  a  wit, 
he  might  lose  caste  as  a 
gentleman.  There  was 
nothing  vulgar  in  writing 
a  letter.  Not  even  Ensign  Northerton, 
not  even  the  Captain  described  in  Hamil- 
ton's Bawn,— and  Walpole,  though  the 
author  of  many  quartos,  had  some  feel- 
ings in  common  with  those  gallant 
officers, — would  have  denied  that  a  gentle- 
man might  sometimes  correspond  with  a 
friend.  Whether  Walpole  bestowed  much 
labour  on  the  composition  of  his  letters, 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  internal 
evidence.  There  are  passages  which  seem 
perfectly  unstudied.  But  the  appearancs 
of  ease  may  be  the  effect  of  labour. 
There  are  passages  which  have  a  very 
artificial  air.  But  they  may  have  been 
produced  without  effort  by  a  mind  of 
which  the  natural  ingenuity  had  beea 
improved  into  morbid  quickness  by  con- 
stant exercise.  We  are  never  sure  that 
we  see  him  as  ho  was.  We  are  never 
sure  that  what  appears  to  be  nature  is 
not  disguised  art.  We  are  never  sure 
that  what  appears  to  be  art  is  not  merely 
habit  which  has  become  second  nature. 

In  wit  and  animation  the  present  col- 
lection is  not  superior  to  those  which 
have  preceded  it.    But  it  has  one  great 
advantage  over  them  all.   It  forms  a  con- 
nected   whole,   a   regular 
journal  of  what  appeared  ^^^ij'** 
to  Walpole  the  most  im- 
portant transactions  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  George  the  Second's  reign.    It 
furnishes  much  new  information  concern- 
ing the  history  of  that  time,  the  portion 
of  English  history  of    which    common 
readers  know  the  least. 

The  earlier  letters  contain  the  most 
lively  and  interesting  account  which  we 
possess  of  that  '^  great  Wal- 
polean  battle,"  to  use  the     ^'^^^^^ 
words  of   Junius,    which       battle." 
terminated  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Bobert    Horace  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  last   desperate  struggle  which   his 
father,  surrounded  by  enemies  and  trai- 
tors, maintained,  with  a  spirit  as  brave 
as  that  of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  first 
for  victory,  and  then  for  honourable  re- 
treat.   Horace  was,  of  course,  on  the  sido 
of  his  family.   Lord  Dover  seems  to  have 
been  enthusiastic  on  the  same  side,  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  Sir  Hobert  "the 
glory  of  the  Whigs." 
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Sit  Robert  deserred  this  high  euIogiazD, 
we  thhik,  as  little  as  he  deserved  the 
abnsiye  epithets  which  have  often  been 
coupled  ^ith  his  name.  A  fair  character 
of  him  still  remains  to  be  drawn ;  and, 
whenever  it  shall  be  drawn,  it  will  be 
eqnallj  nnlike  the  portrait  by  Coxe  and 
the  portrait  by  Smollett. 

He  had,  nndonbtedly,  great  talents  and 

great  virtues.    He  was  not,  indeed,  like 

the  leaders  of  the  party 

^i^Sef*  which  opposed  his  govern- 
ment, a  brilliant  orator.  He 
was  not  a  profonnd  scholar,  like  Carteret, 
or  a  wit  and  a  fine  gentleman,  like  Ches- 
terfield. In  all  these  respects  his  de- 
ficiencies were  remarkable.  His  literature 
consisted  of  a  scrap  or  two  of  Horace  and 
an  anecdote  or  two  from  the  end  of  the 
Dictionary.  His  knowledge  of  History 
was  so  limited  that,  in  the  great  debate 
on  the  Excise  Bill,  he  was  forced  to  ask 
Attorney-Gkneral  Yorke  whoEmpsom  and 
Dudley  were.  His  manners  were  a  little 
too  coarse  and  boisterous  even  for  that 
age  of  Westerns  and  Topehalls.  When 
he  ceased  to  talk  of  politics,  he  could  talk 
of  nothing  but  women  ;  and  he  dilated 
on  his  favourite  theme  with  a  freedom 
which  shocked  even  that  plain-spoken 
generation,  and  which  was  quite  unsuited 
to  his  age  and  station.  The  noisy  revelry 
of  his  summer  festivities  at  Houghton 
gave  much  scandal  to  grave  people,  and 
annually  drove  his  kinsman  and  colleague, 
Lord  Townshend,  from  the  neighbouring 
mansion  of  Bainham. 

Bat,  however  ignorant  Walpole  might 
be  of  general  history  and  of  general 
literature,  he  was  better  acquainted  than 
any  man  of  his  day  with  what  it  con- 
cerned bim  most  to  know,  mankind,  the 
English  nation,  the  Court,  the  House  of 
Commoxis,  and  the  Treasury.  Of  foreign 
affairs  he  knew  little ;  but 
"nSpnSt!^  hw  judgment  was  so  good 
that  his  little  knowledge 
went  very  far.  He  was  an  excellent  par- 
liamentary debater,  an  excellent  parlia- 
mentary tactician,  an  excellent  man  of 
business.  Ko  man  ever  brought  more 
industry  or  more  method  to  the  transact- 
ing of  affairs.  Ko  minister  in  his  time 
did  so  much ;  yet  no  minister  had  so  much 
Idsare. 

He  was  a  good-natured  man  who  had 
dnriog  thirty  years  seen  nothing  but  the 
worst  parts  of  human  nature  in  other 
men.  He  was  familiar  with  the  malice 
of  kind  people,  and  the  perfidy  of  honour- 
able people.    Proud  men  had  licked  the 


dust  before  him.  Patriots  had  begged 
him  to  come  up  to  the  price  of  their 
puffed  and  advertised  integrity.  He  said 
after  his  fall  that  it  was 
a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ^Sj^^lLf' 
a  minister,  that  there  were  Walpole. 
few  minds  which  would 
not  be  injured  by  the  constant  spectacle 
of  meanness  and  depravity.  To  his 
honour  it  must  be  confessed  that  few 
minds  have  come  out  of  such  a  trial 
so  little  damaged  in  the  most  important 
parts.  He  retired,  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  supreme  power,  with  a  temper 
not  soured,  with  a  heart  not  haxdened, 
with  simple  tadtes,  with  frank  manners, 
and  with  a  capacity  for  friendship.  No 
stain  of  treachery,  of  ingratitude,  or  of 
cruelty  rests  on  his  memory.  Factious 
hatred,  while  flinging  on  his  name  every 
other  foul  aspersiODi  was  compelled  to 
own  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  blood. 
This  would  scarcely  seem  a  high  eulogium 
on  a  statesman  of  our  times.  It  was  then 
a  rare  and  honourable  distinction.  The 
contests  of  parties  in  England  had  long 
been  carried  on  with  a  ferocity  unworthy 
of  a  civilized  people.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  the  minister  who  gave  to  our  Gk>Tern- 
ment  that  character  of  lenity  which  it 
has  since  generally  preserved.  It  was 
perfectly  known  to  him  that  many  of 
his  opponents  had  dealings  with  the  Pre- 
tender. The  lives  of  some  were  at  his 
mercy.  He  wanted  neither  Whig  nor  Tory 
precedents  for  using  his  advantage  un- 
sparingly. But  with  a  clemency  to  which 
posterity  has  never  done  justice,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  thwarted,  vilified,  and 
at  last  overthrown,  by  a  party  which 
included  many  men  whose  necks  were  in 
his  power. 

That  he  practised  corruption  on  a  large 
scale  is,  we  think,  indisputable.  But 
whether  he  deserves  all  the 
invectives  which  have  been  S^uonf 
uttered  against  him  on  that 
account  may  be  questioned.  No  man  ought 
to  be  severely  censured  for  not  being  be- 
yond his  age  in  virtue.  To  buy  the  votes 
of  constituents  is  as  immoral  as  to  buy 
the  votes  of  representatives.  The  can- 
didate who  gives  five  guineas  to  the 
freeman  is  as  culpable  as  the  man  who 
gives  three  hundred  guineas  to  the  mem- 
ber. Yet  we  know  that,  in  our  own  time, 
no  man  is  thought  wicked  or  dishonour- 
able, no  man  is  cut,  no  man  is  black- 
balled, because,  under  the  old  system  of 
election,  he  was  returned  in  the  only  way 
in  which  he  could  be  returned,  for  Bast 
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Betfordi  for  Liyerpooli  or  for  Stafford. 
Walpole  goremed  bycorraption,  because, 
fa  hia  time,  it  was  impossible  to  goTem 
otherwise.  Corruption  was  unnecessary 
to  the  Tttdors,  for  their  Parliaments  were 
feeble.  The  publicity  which  has  of  late 
years  been  given  to  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings has  raised  the  standard  of  moral- 
ity among  public  men.  The  power  of 
public  opinion  is  so  great  that,  even  before 
the  reform  of  the  representation!  a  faint 
euspicion  that  a  minister  had  given  pecu- 
niary gratifications  to  Members  of  Parlia- 
mont  in  return  for  their  votes  would  have 
been  enough  to  ruin  him.  But,  during 
the  century  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, the  House  of  Oommons  was  in  that 
situation   in    which    as- 

Bonse  ^  Oom-  sembliee  must  be  managed 
mons  after  the .  ^.  r, 

Beatoration.  ^V  corruption,  or  cannot  be 
managed  at  all.  It  was 
not  held  in  awe,  as  in  the  sixteenth 
oentory,  by  the  thxtme.  It  was  not  held  in 
awe,  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  Its  constitution 
was  oligarchical.  Its  deliberations  were 
secret  Its  power  in  the  State  was 
immense.  The  Government  had  every 
conceivable  motive  to  offer  bribes.  Many 
of  the  members,  if  they  were  not  men  of 
strict  honour  and  probity,  had  no  con- 
ceivable motive  to  refuse  what  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  offered.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  accordingly,  the  practice  of 
baying  votes  in  the  House  of  Oommons 
was  commenced  by  the  daring  Clifford, 
and  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
crafty  and  shamelefls  Danby.  The  Revo- 
lution, great  and  manifold  as  were  the 
Ueesings  of  which  it  was  directly  or 
remotely  the  cause,  at  first  aggravated 
this  eviL  The  importance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  now  greater  than  ever. 
The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were 
more  strictly  limited  than  ever;  and 
those  associations  in  which,  more  than 
in  its  legal  prerogatives,  its  power  had 
consisted,  were  completely  broken.  No 
prince  was  ever  in  so  helpless  and  dis- 
tressing a  situation  as  William  the  Third. 
The  party  which  defended  his  title  was, 
on  general  grounds,  disposed  to  curtail 
his  prerogative.  The  party  which  was, 
on  general  grounds,  friendly  to  preroga- 
tive, was  advene  to  his  title.  There  was 
no  quarter  in  which  both  his  office  and 
bis  person  could  find  favour,  ^ut  while 
the  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  Government  was  becoming  para- 
mount, the  influence  of  the  people  over 
the  House  of  Commons  was  declining. 


It  mattered  little  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First  whether  that  House  were  or 
were  not  chosen  by  the  people ;  it  was 
certain  to  act  for  the  people,  because  it 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Court 
but  for  the  support  of  the  people.  Now 
that  the  Court  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  those  members  who 
were  not  returned  by  popular  election 
had  nobody  to  please  but  themselves. 
Even  those  who  were  returned  by  popular 
election  did  not  live,  as  now,  under  a  con- 
stant sense  of  responsibility.  The  con- 
stituents were  not,  as  now,  daily  apprised 
of  the  rotes  and  speeches  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  privileges  which  had  in 
old  times  been  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  security  and  efficiency  of  Parliaments 
were  now  superfluous.  But  they  were 
still  carefully  maintained,  by  honest 
legislators  from  superstitious  veneration, 
by  dishoneet  legislators  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  They  had  been  an  useful 
defence  to  the  Commons  daring  a  long 
and  doubtful  conflict  with  powerful 
sovereigns.  They  were  now  no  longer 
necessary  for  that  panose;  and  they 
became  a  defence  to  the  members  against 
their  constituents.  That  secrecy  which 
had  been  absolutely  necessary  in  times 
when  the  Privy  Council  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  the  leaders  of  Opposition  to 
the  Tower  was  preserved  in  times  when 
a  vote  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  was 
sufficient  to  hurl  the  most  powerful 
minister  from  his  post. 

The  Government  could  not  go  on  unless 
the  Parliament  could  be  kept  in  order. 
And  how  was  the  Parlia- 
ment to  be  kept  in  order  ?  ^^^ysjsf 

Three  hundred  years  ago  »»i»- 


it  would  have  been 
enough  for  a  statesman  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Crown.  It  would  now,  we 
hope  and  believe,  be  enough  for  him  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  approbation  of 
the  great  body  of  the  middle  class.  A 
hundred  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  have  both  Crown  and  people 
on  his  side.  The  Parliament  had  shaken 
off  the  control  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
It  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the  control  of 
public  opinion.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  members  had  absolutely  no  motive  to 
support  any  administration  except  their 
own  interest,  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the 
word.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
country  could  be  governed  only  by 
corruption.  Bolingbroke,  who  was  the 
ablest  and  the  most  vehement  of  those 
who  raised  the  clamour  against  corruption , 
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had  no  better  remedy  to  propose  than 
that  the  Eoyal  prerogative  should  be 
strengthened.  The  remedy  would  no 
doubt  have  been  efficient.  The  only 
question  is  whether  it  would  not  haye 
been  worse  than  the  disease.  The  fault 
was  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislature : 
and  to  blame  those  ministers  who  man- 
aged the  Legislature  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  managed  is  gross  in- 
justice. They  submitted  to  extortion 
because  they  could  not  help  themselTes. 
We  might  as  well  accuse  the  poor  Low- 
land farmers  who  paid  black  mail  to  Bob 
Boy  of  corrupting  the  yirtneof  the  High- 
landers, aa  accuse  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  of 
corrupting  the  virtue  of  Parliament. 
His  crime  was  merely  this,  that  he 
employed  his  money  more  dexterously, 
and  got  more  support  in  return  for  iti 
than  any  of  those  who  preceded  or 
followed  him. 

He  was  himself  incorruptible  by  money. 
His  dominant  passion  was  the  lore  of 

charge  which  can  be 
brought  against  him  is  that  to  this 
passion  he  never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

One  of  the  maxims  which,  as  hb  son 
tells  U8,  he  was  most  in  the  habit  of 
repeating,  was  ^itta  non  morere.  It  was 
indeed  the  maxim  by  which  he  generally 

regulated  his  public  con- 
®*i^S!*'"   duct.    It  is  the  maxim  of 

a  man  more  solicitous  to 
bold  power  long  than  to  use  it  well. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  though  he  was  at 
the  head  of  af&urs  during  more  than 
twenty  years,  not  one  great  measure,  not 
one  important  change  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worse  in  any  part  of  our  institu- 
tions, marks  the  period  of  his  supremacy. 
Kor  was  this  because  he  did  not  clearly 
see  that  many  changes  were  very  desir- 
able. He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  toleration,  at  the  feet  of  Somers 
and  of  Burnet  He  disliked  the  shameful 
laws  against  Dissenters.  But  he  never 
could  be  induced  to  bring  forward  a  pro- 
position for  repealing  them.  The  sufferers 
represented  to  him  the  injustice  with 
which  they  were  treated,  boasted  of  their 
firm  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick and  to  the  Whig  party,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  own  repeated  declarations  of 
good  will  to  their  cause.  He  listened, 
assented,  promised,  and  did  nothing.  At 
length  the  question  was  brought  forward 
by  others,  and  the  minister,  after  a  hesi- 
tating and  evasive  speech,  voted  against 


it.  The  truth  was  that  he  remembered 
to  the  latest  day  of  his  life  that  terrible 
explosion  of  high-church  feeling  which 
the  foolish  prosecutisc^i^^aioolish  parson 
had  occasioned  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.  If  the  Dissenters  had  been  turbu- 
lent he  would  probably  have  relieved 
them ;  but  while  he  apprehended  no 
danger  from  them,  he  would  not  run  the 
slightest  risk  for  their  sake.  He  acted  in 
the  same  manner  with  respect  to  other 
questions.  He  knew  the  state  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  He  was  constantly 
predicting  another  Insurrection  in  that 
part  of  the  empire.  Yet,  during  his  long 
tenure  of  power,  he  never  attempted  to 
perform  what  was  then  the  most  obvious 
and  pressing  duty  of  a  British  statesman, 
to  break  the  power  of  the  Chiefs,  and  to 
establish  the  authority  of  law  through 
the  furthest  comers  of  the  Island.  No- 
body knew  better  than  he  that,  if  this 
were  not  done,  great  mischiefs  would 
follow.  But  the  Highlands  were  tolerably 
quiet  in  his  time.  He  was  content  to 
meet  daily  emergencies  by  daily  expedi- 
ents ;  and  he  left  the  rest  to  his  successors. 
They  had  to  conquer  the  Highlands  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  because  he  had  not  regulated  the 
Highlands  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution, 
he  found  that  measures  which  ho  had 
hoped  to  carry  through  quietly  had 
caused  great  agitation.  When  this  was 
the  case  he  generally  modified  or  with- 
drew them.  It  was  thus 
that  he  cancelled  Wood's  ^'^^^^ 
patent  in  oomplianoe  with  ^SxairalL 
the  absurd  outcry  of  the 
Irish.  It  was  thus  that  he  frittered  away 
the  Porteous  Bill  to  nothing,  for  fear  of 
exasperating  the  Scotch.  It  was  thus 
that  he  abandoned  the  Excise  Bill,  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  offensive  to 
all  the  great  towns  of  England.  The 
language  which  he  held  about  that 
measure  in  a  subsequent  session  is  strik- 
ingly characteristic.  Pulteney  had  insinu- 
ated that  the  scheme  would  be  again 
brought  forward.  <'  As  to  the  wicked 
scheme,"  said  Walpole,  <<as  the  gentleman 
is  pleased  to  call  it,  which  he  would 
persuade  gentlemen  is  not  yet  laid  aside, 
I  for  my  part  assure  this  House  I  am  not 
so  mad  as  ever  again  to  engage  in  any- 
thing that  looks  like  an  Excise ;  though, 
in  my  private  opinion,  I  still  think  it 
was  a  scheme  that  would  have  tended 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  nation.' 

The  conduct  of  Walpole  with  regard 
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to  the  Spanish  war  is  the  great  blemish 
of  his  public  life.  Archdeacon  Coze  ima- 
gined that  he  had  discorered  one  grand 
principle  of  a<MnPto  which  the  whole 
pnblic  conduct  of  his  hero  onght  to  be 
referred.  **Did  the  administration  of 
Walpole,"  says  the  biographer,  <*  present 
any  uniform  principle  which  may  be 
traced  in  erery  part,  and  which  gave  com- 
bination and  consistency  to  the  whole? 
Yes,  and  that  principle  was,  Thb  Love 
OF  Pbaob."  It  would  be  difficult,  we 
think,  to  bestow  a  higher  enloginm  on 
any  statesman.  But  the  eulogium  is  far 
too  high  for  the  merits  of  Walpole.  The 
great  ruling  principle  of  his  public  con- 
duct was  indeed  a  Iotc  of  peace,  but  not 

in    the   sense  in   which 
^^Jj^*^   Archdeacon  Ooxe  uses  the 

phrase.  The  peace  which 
Walpole  sought  was  not  the  peace  of  the 
country,  but  the  peace  of  lus  own  admini- 
stration. During  the  greater  part  of  his 
public  life,  indeed,  the  two  objects  were 
inseparably  connected.  At  length  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  them,  of  plunging  the  State  into 
hostilities  for  which  there  was  no  just 
ground,  and  by  which  nothing  was  to  be 
got,  or  of  facing  a  Tiolent  opposition  in 
the  country,  in  Parliament,  and  even  in 
the  royal  closet.  No  person  was  more 
thoroughly  convinced  than  he  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  cry  against  Spain.  But 
his  darlhag  power  was  at  stake,  and  his 
choice  was  soon  made.  He  preferred  an 
unjust  war  to  a  stormy  session.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  of  a  minister  who 
acted  thus  that  the  love  of  peace  was 
the  one  grand  principle  to  whidi  aU  his 
conduct  is  to  be  referred.  The  governing 
principle  of  his  conduct  was  neither  love 
of  peace  nor  love  of  war,  but  love  of 
power. 

The  praise  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled 
is  this,  that  he  understood  the  true  in- 
terest of  his  country  better  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  that  he  pursued 
that  interest  whenever  it  was  not  incom- 
patible with  the  interest  of  his  own 
intense  and  grasping  ambition.    It  was 

only  in  matters  of  public 
Amhlti^  moment  that  he  shrank 
^teSrast.^     from  agitation   and  had 

recourse  to  compromise. 
In  his  contests  for  personal  inflnenoe 
there  was  no  timidity,  no  flinching.  He 
would  have  all  or  none.  Every  member 
of  the  Oovemment  who  would  not  submit 
to  his  ascendency  was  turned  out  or 
forced  to  resign.    Liberal  of  everything 


A  formidabla 
OppoBltlcML. 


else,  he  was  avaricious  of  power.  Gan- 
tious  everywhere  else,  when  power  was  at 
stake  he  had  all  the  boldness  of  Wolaej 
or  Chatham.  Ho  might  easily  have 
secured  his  authority  if  he  could  have 
been  induced  to  divide  it  with  othera. 
But  he  would  not  part  with  one  fragment 
of  it  to  purchase  defenders  for  all  the 
rest.  The  effect  of  this  policy  was  that 
he  had  able  enemies  and  feeble  allies. 
His  most  distinguished  coadjutors  left 
him  one  by  one,  and  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition.  He  faced  the  increaaing 
array  of  his  enemies  with  unbroken 
spirit,  and  thought  it  far  better  that  they 
should  attack  his  power  than  that  they 
should  share  it. 

The  Opposition  was  in  every  sense 
formidable.  At  its  head  were  two  royal 
personages,  the  exiled  head  of  the  Honae 
of  Stuart,  the  disgraced 
heir  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  One  set 
members  received  directions  from  Avig- 
non. Another  set  held  their  consultatioDe 
and  banquets  at  Norfolk  House.  The 
majority  of  the  landed  gentry,  the 
majority  of  the  parochial  clergy,  one  of 
the  universities,  and  a  strong  party  in 
the  City  of  London  and  in  the  other 
great  towns,  were  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  Government.  Of  the  men  of  letten, 
some  were  exasperated  by  the  neglect 
with  which  the  minister  treated  them,  a 
neglect  which  was  the  more  remarkable, 
because  his  predecessors,  both  Whig  and 
Tory,  had  paid  court  with  emulous  munifi- 
cence to  the  wits  and  the  poets ;  others 
were  honestly  inflamed  by  party  ssal; 
almost  all  lent  their  aid  to  the  Opposition. 
In  truth,  all  that  was  aUuring  to  ardent 
and  imaginative  minds  was  on  that  side  ; 
old  associations,  new  visions  of  political 
improvement,  high-flown  theories  of 
loyalty,  high-flown  theories  of  liberty, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cavalier,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Roundhead.  The  Tory 
gentleman,  fed  in  the  common-rooms  of 
Oxford  with  the  doctrines  of  Filmer  and 
Sacheverell,  and  proud  of  the  exploiu 
of  his  great-grandfather,  who  had  charged 
with  Rupert  at  Marston,  who  had  held 
out  the  old  manor-house  against  Fairfax, 
and  who,  after  the  King's  return,  had 
been  set  down  for  a  Knight  of  the  Boyal 
Oak,  flew  to  that  section  of  the  Opposi- 
tion which,  under  pretence  of  aasaOing 
the  existing  administration,  was  in  truth 
assailing  the  reigning  dynasty.  The 
young  republican,  fresh  from  his  Iatj 
and  his  Lucan,  and  glowing  with  admira- 
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Hon  of  Hampden,  of  Russell,  and  of 
Sydney,  hastened  with  equal  eagerness 
to  those  benches  from  which  eloquent 
TK)ioes  thundered  nightly  against  the 
tyranny  and  perfidy  of  courts.  So  many 
young  politicians  were  caught  by  these 
declamations  that  Sir  Bobert,  in  one  of 
his  best  speeches,  observed  that  the 
Opposition  consisted  of  three  bodies,  the 
Tories,  the  discontented  Whigs,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Patriots, 
and  the  Boys.  In  fact,  almost  every 
young  man  of  warm  temper  and  lively 
imagination,  whatever  his  political  bias 
might  be,  was  drawn  into  the  party 
advene  to  the  Government ;  and  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  them,  Pitt, 
for  example,  among  public  men,  and 
Johnson,  among  men  of  letters,  after- 
wards openly  acknowledged  their  mis* 
take. 

The  aspect  of  the  Opposition,  even 

while  ft  was  still  a  minority  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  was  very  imposing.  Among 

those  who,  in  Parliament  or  out  of  Parlia- 

ment,  assidled  the  admini- 

^yffy?  Btrmtion  of  Walpole^  were 
Bolingbroke,  Carteret, 
Chesterfield,  Argyle,  Pulteney,  Wynd- 
ham,  Doddington,  Pitt,  Lyttelton,  Bar- 
nard, Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot, 
Fielding,  Johnson,  Thomson,  Akenside, 
Glorer. 

The  ciieiunstance  that  the  Opposition 
waa  divided  into  two  parties,  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other 
^^^^****    in  political  opinions,  was 

OpposltTon.  lo°S  the  safety  of  Wal- 
pole.  It  was  at  last  his 
ruin.  The  leaders  of  the  minority  knew 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
bring  forward  any  important  measure 
without  producing  an  immediate  schism 
in  their  party.  It  was  with  very  great 
dilBcnlty  that  the  Whigs  in  opposition 
had  been  induced  to  givo  a  sidlen  and 
silent  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  be  induced  to  support  Pulteney's 
motion  for  an  addition  to  the  income  of 
Prince  Frederia  The  two  parties  had 
oordially  joined  in  calling  out  for  a  war 
with  Spain  ;  but  they  now  had  their  war. 
Hatred  of  Walpole  was  almost  the  only 
feeling  which  was  common  to  them. 
On  this  one  point,  therefore,  they  oon- 
oentiated  their  whole  strength.  With 
gross  ignorance,  or  gross  dishonesty,  they 
^presented  the  Minister  as  the  main 
grievance  of  the  State.  His  dismissal, 
his  punishment,  would  prove  the  certain 


cure  for  all  the  evils  which  the  nation 
suffered.  What  was  to  be  done  after  his 
fall,  how  misgovcmment  was  to  be  pre- 
vented in  future,  were  questions  to  which 
there  were  so  many  answers  as  there 
were  noisy  and  ill-ixiformed  members  of 
the  Opposition.  The  only  cry  in  whwh 
all  could  join  was  "  Down  with  Walpole  I " 
So  much  did  they  narrow  the  disputed 
ground,  so  purely  personal  did  they  make 
the  question,  that  they  threw  out  friendly 
hints  to  the  other  members  of  the  Admini- 
stration, and  declared  that  they  refused 
quarter  to  the  Prime  Minister  alone. 
His  tools  might  keep  their  heads,  their 
fortunes,  even  their  places,  if  only  the 
great  father  of  corruption  were  given  up 
to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  nation. 

If  the  fate  of  Walpole's  colleagues  had 
been  inseparably  bound  up  with  his,  he 
probably  would,  even  after  the  unfavour* 
able  elections  of  1741,  have  been  able  to 
weather  the  storm.  But  as  soon  as  it 
was  understood  that  the  attack  was 
directed  against  him  alone,  and  that,  if 
he  were  sacrificed,  his 
associates  might  expect  SSSSSi 
advantageous  and  honour- 
able terms,  the  nUnisterial  ranks  began  to 
waver,  and  the  murmur  of  iawe  qui  ptm 
was  heard.  That  Walpole  had  foul  play 
la  almost  certain,  but  to  what  extent  it  is 
diificult  to  say.  Lord  Islay  was  sus- 
pected ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  something 
more  than  suspected.  It  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  his  Grace  had 
been  idle  when  treason  was  hatching. 

''Che  gan  fu  tnuUtor  prhna  ohe  nato.* 

<*  Hia  name,'*  said  Sir  Bobert,  "  is  per- 
fidy." 

Kever  was  a  battle  mote  manfully 
fought  out  than  the  last  struggle  of  the 
old  sutesman.  His  clear  judgment,  hia 
long  experience,  and  his  fearless  spirit, 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  defensive  war 
through  half  the  session.  To  the  last  his 
heart  never  faUed  him ;  and,  when  at 
last  he  yielded,  he  yielded  not  to  the 
threats  of  his  enemies,  but  to  the  en- 
treaties of  hia  dispirited  and  refractory 
followers.  When  he  could  no  longer 
retain  his  power,  he  com- 
pounded for  honour  and  ^jSrtsf 
security,  and  retired  to 
his  garden  and  his  paintings,  leaving  to 
those  who  had  overthrown  him  shame, 
discord,  and  ruin. 

Everything  was  in  confusion.    It  haa 
been  said  that  the  confusion  was  pro- 
duced by  the  dexterous  policy  of  Wal- 
SO 
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pole ;  and,  undoubtedlj,  he  did  his  best 
to  BOW  diBsenBlon  amongBt  his  triamphant 
enemies.  But  there  was 
little  for  him  to  do. 
Victory  had  completely  dissolved  the 
hollow  trace,  which  the  two  sections  of 
the  Opposition  had  but  imperfectly 
observed,  even  while  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  still  doubtfol.  A  thousand 
questions  were  opened  in  a  moment.  A 
thousand  conflicting  claims  were  pre- 
ferred. It  was  impossible  to  follow  any 
line  of  policy  whioh  would  not  have  been 
offensive  to  a  large  pcnrtion  of  the  success- 
ful  party.  It  was  impossible  to  find 
,  places  for  a  tenth  part  of  those  who 
thought  that  they  had  a  right  t5  be  con- 
sidered. While  the  parliamentary  leaders 
were  preaching  patience  and  confidence, 
while  their  followers  were  clamonring  for 
reward,  a  still  loader  voice  was  heard 
firom  without,  the  terrible  cry  of  a  people 
angry,  they  hardly  knew  with  whom,  and 
impatient  they  hardly  knew  for  what. 
The  day  of  retribution  had  arrived.  The 
Opposition  reaped  that  which  they  had 
sown.  Inflamed  with  hatred  and  cupidity, 
despairing  of  success  by  any  ordinary 
mode  of  political  warfare,  and  blind  to 
consequences,  which,  though  remote,  were 
certain,  they  had  conjured  up  a  devil 
whom  they  could  not  lay.  They  had 
made  the  public  mind  drunk  with 
calunmy  and  declamation.  They  had 
raised  expectations  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  satisfy.  The  downfall  of  Wal- 
pole  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  politi- 
cal miUezmium:  and  every  enthusiast 
had  figured  to  himself  that  millennium 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  own  wishes. 
The  republican  expected  that  the  power 
of  the  Crown  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow,  the  high  Tory  that  the  Btuarts 
would  be  restored,  the  moderate  Tory 
that  the  golden  days  which  the  Church 
and  the  landed  interest  had  enjoyed  during 
the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne  would  imme- 
diately return.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  satisfy  everybody.  The  con- 
querors satisfied  nobody. 

We  have  no  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  then  called  the  patriots. 
We  are  for  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment against  Walpole,  and  for  Walpole 
against  the  Opposition.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  a  purer  system  should  be 
introduced ;  but,  if  the  old  system  was  to 
be  retained,  no  man  was  so  fit  as  Walpole 
to  be  at  the  head  of  aflEairs.  There  were 
grievous  abuses  in  the  government,  abuses 
more  than  sufficient  to  justify  a  strong 


opposition.  But  the  party  opposed  to 
Walpole,  while  they  stimulated  the  popu- 
lar fury  to  the  highest  point,  were  at  no 
pains  to  direct  it  aright.  Indeed  they 
studiously  misdirected  it. 
They  misrepresented  the  ^S^^^^***' 
evil.  They  prescribed  in- 
efficient and  pernicious  remedies.  They 
held  up  a  single  man  as  the  sole  cause  of 
all  the  vices  of  a  bad  system  which  had 
been  in  full  operation  before  bis  entrance 
into  public  life,  and  which  continued  to 
be  in  full  operation  when  some  of  these 
very  brawlers  had  succeeded  to  his 
power.  They  thwarted  his  best  measures. 
They  drore  him  into  an  unjustifiable  war 
against  his  will.  Constantly  talking  in 
magnificent  langaage  about  tyranny, 
corruption,  wicked  ministers.  servUe  cour- 
tiers, the  liberty  of  Englishmen,  the 
Great  Charter,  the  rights  for  which  our 
fathers  bled,  Timoleon,  Brutus,  Hampden,. 
Sydney,  they  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
propose  which  would  have  been  an  im- 
provement on  our  institutions.  Instead 
of  directing  the  public  mind  to  definite 
reforms  which  might  have  completed  the- 
work  of  the  revolution,  which  might  have 
brought  the  legislature  into  hannony  with 
the  nation,  and  which  might  have  pre* 
vented  the  Crown  from  doing  by  in- 
fluence what  it  could  no  longer  do  by 
prerogative,  they  excited  a  yague  craving 
for  change,  by  which  they  profited  for  a 
single  moment,  and  of  which,  as  they 
well  deserved,  they  were  soon  the  victims. 
Among  thereforms  which  the  State  then 
required,  there  were  two  of  paramount 
importance,  two  which 
wouldalonehaveremedied  ^^4^°* 
almost  every  gross  abuse^ 
and  without  which  all  other  remedies 
would  have  been  unavailing,  the  publicity 
of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  rotten  boroughs.  Neither 
of  these  was  thought  of.  It  seems  to  as 
dear  that,  if  these  were  not  adopted,  all 
other  measures  would  have  been  illusory. 
Bome  of  the  patriots  suggested  changes 
which  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  in- 
creased the  existing  evils  a  hundredfold. 
These  men  wished  to  transfer  the  disposal 
of  employments  and  the  command  of  Hom 
army  from  the  Grown  to  the  Parliament ; 
and  this  on  the  very  ground  that  the 
Parliament  had  long  been  a  grossly 
corrupt  body.  The  security  against  mal- 
practices was  to  be  that  the  members, 
instead  of  having  a  portion  of  the  public 
plunder  doled  out  to  them  by  a  minister, 
were  to  help  themselves. 
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The  other  schemes  of  which  the  public 
mind  was  full  were  less  dangerous  than 
this.  Some  of  them  were  in  themselves 
harmless.    But  none  of  them  would  hare 

done  much  good,  and  most 
s^hSSS.       ^^   ^em   were   extrara- 

gantlj  absurd.  What 
they  were  we  may  learn  from  the  instruc- 
tions which  many  constituent  bodieS| 
immediately  after  the  change  of  admini- 
stration, sent  up  to  their  representatives. 
A  more  deplorable  collection  of  follies 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  general  cry  for  Walpole's 
head.  Then  there  are  bitter  complaints 
of  the  decay  of  trade,  a  decay  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  these  enlightened  poli- 
ticians, was  brought  about  by  Walpole 
and  corruption.  They  would  have  been 
nearer  to  the  truth  if  they  had  attributed 
their  sufferings  to  the. war  into  which 
they  had  driven  Walpole  against  hii 
better  judgment.  He  had  foretold  the 
effects  of  his  unwilling  concession.  On 
the  day  when  hostilities  against  Spain 
were  proclaimed,  when  the  heralds  were 
attended  into  the  city  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
himself  stopped  at  Temple-Bar  to  drink 
snocess  to  the  English  arms,  the  Minister 
heard  all  the  steeples  of  the  dty  jingling 
with  a  merry  peal,  and  muttered,  ^They 
may  ring  the  bells  now ;  they  will  be 
wringing  their  hands  before  long." 

Another  grievance,  for  which  of  course 
Walpole  and  corruption  were  answerable, 
was  the  great  exportation  of  English  wool. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  sagacious  electors 
of  several  large  towns,  the  remedying  of 
this  evil  was  a  matter  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  hanging  of  Sir  Robert. 

There  were  also  earnest 

?*"m**       injunctions  that  the  mem- 

trSncSeoton.  ^^  slionld  vote  against 

standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace,  injunctions  which  were,  to  say 
the  least,  ridiculously  unseasonable  In  the 
midst  of  a  war  which  was  likely  to  hist, 
and  which  did  actually  last,  as  long  as 
the  Parliament.  The  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
strongly  presi^.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  voters  should  wish 
for  a  triennial  recurrence  of  their  bribes 
and  their  ale.  We  feel  firmly  convinced 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act, 
uttaccompanied  by  a  complete  reform  of 
the  constitution  of  the  elective  body, 
ivoold  have  been  an  unmixed  curse  to  the 
conntrjr.  The  only  rational  recommenda- 
tion w  hicb  we  can  find  in  all  these  in- 


structions is  that  the  number  of  placemen 
in  Parliament  should  be  limited,  and  that 
pensioners  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit 
there.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this 
cnre  was  far  from  going  to  the  root  of 
the  evU,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  adopted 
without  other  reforms,  secret  bribery 
would  probably  have  been  more  practised 
than  ever. 

We  will  give  one  more  instance  of  the 
absurd  expectations  which  the  deelama- 
tions  of  the  Opposition  had  raised  in  the 
country,  Akenside  Vas 
oneofthefiercestandmost  j^J^JJ. 
uncompromising  of  the 
young  patriots  out  of  Parliament.  When 
he  found  that  the  change  of  administra- 
tion had  produced  no  change  of  system,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  the 
**  Epistle  to  Curio,"  the  best  poem  that 
he  ever  wrote,  a  poem,  indeed,  which 
seems  to  Indicate  that,  if  he  had  left  lyric 
composition  to  Qray  and  Collins,  and  had 
employed  his  powers  in  grave  and  elevated 
satire,  he  might  have  disputed  the  pre- 
eminence of  Dryden.  But  whatever  be 
the  literary  merits  of  the  epistle,  we  can 
say  nothing  in  praise  of  the  political 
doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  The  poet, 
in  a  rapturous  apostrophe  to  the  spirits 
of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  tells  us 
what  he  expected  from  Falteney  at  the 
moment  of  the  fall  of  the  tyrant. 

"  See  private  life  by  wiMst  site  ;«claimed, 
Bee  ardent  youth  to  noblest  mannere  framed. 
See  us  achieve  whate'er  was  eonght  hj  yoa, 
If  Otuio— only  Curio— will  be  true." 

It  was  Pulteney's  business,  it  seems,  to 
abolish  faro  and  masquerades,  to  stint 
the  young  Duke  of  Ifarlborough  to  a 
bottle  of  brandy  a  day,  and  to  prevail  on 
Lady  Yane  to  be  content  with  three 
lovers  at  a  time. 

Whatever  the  people  wanted,  they  cer- 
tainly got  nothing.  Walpole  retired  in 
safety  ;  and  the  multitude 
were  defrauded  of  the  ex-  eSip&uS5Si. 
pected  show  on  Tower  Hill. 
The  Septennial  Act  was  not  repealed. 
The  placemen  were  not  turned  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Wool,  we  believe, 
was  still  exported.  "Private  life"  af- 
forded as  much  scandal  as  if  the  reign  of 
Walpole  and  corruption  had  continued  ; 
and  "  ardent  youth  "  fought  with  watch- 
men and  betted  with  blacklegs  as  much 
as  ever. 

The  colleagues  of  Walpole  had,  after 
his  retreat,  admitted  some  of  the  chiefs 
<rf  the  Opposition  into  the  Government, 
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and  soon  found  themselves  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  ascendency  of  one  of  their 
new  allies.  This  was  Loxd 
'  Carteret,  afterwards  Barl 
Granville.  No  public  man  of  that  age 
had  greater  courage,  greater  ambition, 
greater  actlTity,  greater  talents  for  de- 
bate or  for  declamation.  No  public  man 
had  snch  profound  and  extensive  learning. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  writers. 
His  knowledge  of  modem  languages  was 
prodigious.  The  privy  council,  when  he 
was  present,  needed  no  interpreter.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  German,  even  Swedish.  He 
had  pushed  his  researches  into  the  most 
obscure  nooks  of  literature.  He  was  as 
familiar  with  Canonists  and  Schoolmen 
as  with  orators  and  poets.  He  had  read 
all  that  the  universities  of  Saxony  and 
Holland  had  produced  on  the  most  intri- 
•cate  questions  of  public  law.  Harte,  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
fiistory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  bears  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  Lord  Carteret's  knowledge. 
"  It  was  my  good  fortune  or  pmdence  to 
keep  the  main  body  of  my  army  (or  in 
other  words  my  matters  of  fact)  safe 
and  entire.  The  late  Earl  of  Granville 
-was  pleased  to  declare  himself  of  this 
-opinion  ;  especially  when  he  found  that 
I  had  made  Chemnitins  one  of  my  prin* 
cipal  guides ;  for  his  Lordship  was  appze- 
henslve  I  might  not  have  seen  that 
valuable  and  authentic  book,  which  is 
extremely  scarce.  I  thought  myself 
happy  to  have  contented  his  Lordship 
oven  in  the  lowest  degree :  for  he  under* 
stood  the  Gkrman  and  Swedish  histories 
to  the  highest  perfection." 

With  all  this  learning,  Carteret  was 
far  from  being  a  pedant.  His  was  not 
one  of  those  cold  spirits  of  which  the 
flre  is  put  out  by  the  fueL  In  council, 
in  debate,  in  society,  he  was  all  life  and 
energy.  ^  His  measures  were  strong, 
prompt,  and  daring,  his  oratory  animated 
and  glowing.  His  spirits  were  constantly 
high.  No  misfortune,  public  or  private, 
oonld  depress  him.  He  was  at  once  the 
most  unlucky  and  the  happiest  public 
man  of  his  time. 

He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  in 
Walpole*s  Administration,  and  had  ac- 
quired considerable  influence  over  the 
mind  of  George  the  First.  The  other 
ministers  could  speak  no  German.  The 
King  could  speak  no  English.  All  the 
communication  that  Walpole  held  with 
his  master   was  in  very    bad    Latin. 


Oarteret  dismayed  his  colleagues  by  the 

volubility  with  which  he  addressed  his 

Majesty  in  German.  They 

listened   with  envy   and  ^"^SraSnT'^ 

terror  to  the  mysterions 

gutturals  which  might  possibly  convey 

suggestions  very  little  in  unison  with 

their  wishes. 

Walpole  was  not  a  man  to  endure  such 
a  colleague  as  Carteret.  The  King  was 
induced  to  give  up  his  favourite.  Car- 
teret joined  the  Opposition,  and  signalized 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  party  till, 
after  the  retirement  of  his  old  rival,  he 
again  became  Secretary  of  State. 

Daring  some  months  he  was  chief 
Minister,  indeed  sole  Minister.  He  gained 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  George  the 
Second.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  in  high  favour  ~~«'***t'** 
with  \he  Prince  of  Wales.  of  stats. 
As  a  debater  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  had  no  equal  among  his 
colleagaes.  Among  the  opponents,  Ches- 
terfield alone  could  be  considered  as  his 
match.  Confident  in  his  talents  and  in 
the  royal  favour,  he  neglected  all  those 
means  by  which  the  power  of  Walpole 
had  been  created  and  maintained.  His 
head  was  full  of  treaties  and  expeditions, 
of  schemes  for  supporting  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  for  humbling  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  He  contemptuously  abandoned 
to  others  all  the  drudgery,  and,  with  the 
drudgery,  all  the  fruits  of  corruption. 
The  patronage  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Bar  he  left  to  the  Pelhams  as  a  trifle 
unworthy  of  his  care.  One  of  the  judges, 
Chief  Justice  Willes,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  went  to  him  to  beg  some  ecclesi- 
astic preferment  for  a  friend.  Carteret 
said,  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
continental  politics  to  think  about  the 
disposal  of  places  and  benefices.  '^  You 
may  rely  on  it,  then,"  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  "that  people  who  want  places 
and  benefices  will  go  to  those  who  have 
more  leisure."  The  prediction  was  accom- 
plished. It  would  have  been  a  busy 
time  indeed  in  which  the  Pelhams  had 
wanted  leisure  for  jobbing ;  and  to  the 
Pelhams  the  whole  cry  of  place-hunters 
and  pension-hunters  resorted.  The  par- 
liamentary influence  of  the  two  brothers 
became  stronger  every  day,  till  at  length 
they  were  at  the  head  of  a  decided  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
rival,  meanwhile  conscious  of  his  powers, 
sanguine  in  his  hopes,  and  proud  of  the 
storm  which  he  had  conjured  up  on  the 
Continent,  would  brook  neither  superior 
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nor  equaL  "His  rants/'  says  Horace 
Walpole,  "  are  amazing ;  so  are  his  parts 
and  his  spirits."  He  encountered  the 
opposition  of  his  colleagues,  not  with  the 
fierce  haughtiness  of  the  first  Pitt^  or  the 
cold  unbending  arrogance  of  the  second, 
but  with  a  gaj  Tehemence,  a  good-hu- 
moured imperiousness,  that  bore  erery- 
thing  down  before  it.  The  period  of  his 
ascendency  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Drunken  Administra- 
"  The  Drunken  Hon ; "  and  the  expression 
Btratlon."  ^^^  ^^^  altogether  figura- 
tire.  His  habits  were 
extremely  convivial;  and  champagne 
probably  lent  its  aid  to  keep  him  in  that 
state  of  joyous  excitement  in  which  his 
life  was  passed. 

That  a  rash  and  impetuous  man  of 
genius  like  Carteret  should  not  have  been 
able  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Parliament 
against  the  crafty  and  selfish  Pelbams  is 
not  strange.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  under- 
stand why  he  should  have  been  generally 
unpopular  throughout  the  country.  His 
brilliant  talents,  his  bold  and  open  temper, 
ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  made  him 
a  favourite  with  the  public.  But  the 
people  had  been  bitterly  disappointed; 
and  he  had  to  face  the  first  burst  of  their 
rage.  His  close  connection  with  Pulteney, 
now  the  most  detested 
^^^l^^  mania  the  nation,  was  an 
unfortunate  circumstance. 
He  had,  indeed,  only  three  partisans, 
Pulteney,  the  King,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  most  singular  assemblage. 

He  was  driven  from  his  office.     He 
shortly  after  made  a  bold,  indeed  a  des- 
perate, attempt  to  recover 
^fflcel^"  power.  TheattemptfaUed. 
From  that  time  he  relin- 
quished all  ambitious  hopes,  and  retired 
laughing  to  his  books  and  his  bottle.    No 
statesman  ever  enjoyed  success  with  so 
exquisite  a  relish,  or  submitted  to  defeat 
with  so  genuine  and  unforced  a  cheerful- 
ness.    Ill  as  he  had  been  used,  he  did  not 
seem,  says  Horace  Walpole,  to  have  any 
resentment,  or  indeed  any  feeling  except 
thirst. 

These  letters  contain  many  good  stories, 
some  of  them  no  doubt  grossly  exagger- 
ated, about  Lord  Carteret ; 

greatness,  he  fell  in  love  at 
first  sight  on  a  birthday  with  Lady  Bophia 
Fermor,  the  handsome  daughter  of  Lord 
Pomf  ret ;  how  he  plagued  the  Cabinet 
every  day  with  reading  to  them  her  lady- 
ship's letters  ;  how  strangely  he  brought 


home  hb  bride ;  what  fine  jewels  he  gave 
her;  how  he  fondled  her  at  Banelagh; 
and '  what  queen-like  state  she  kept  in 
Arlington  Street.  Horace  Walpole  has 
spoken  less  bitterly  of  Carteret  than  of 
any  public  man  of  that  time,  Fox,  per- 
haps, excepted;  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  Carteret  was  one  of 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Sir 
Bobert.  Li  the  Memoirs,  Horace  Walpole, 
after  passing  in  review  all  the  great  men 
whom  England  had  produced  within  his 
memory,  concludes  by  saying,  that  in 
genius  none  of  them  equalled  Lord  Gran- 
ville. Smollett,  in  Humphrey  Clinker, 
pronounces  a  similar  judgment  in  coarser 
language.  "  Since  Grranville  was  turned 
out,  there  has  been  no  minister  in  this 
nation  worth  the  meal  that  whitened  his 
periwig." 

Carteret  fell;  and  the  reign  of  the 
Pelhams  commenced.  It  was  Carteret's 
misfortune  to  be  raised  to 
power  when  the  public  ^"^**^*'*  **"• 
mind  was  still  smarting  from  recent  dis- 
appointment. The  nation  had  been 
duped,  and  was  eager  for  revenge.  A 
victim  was  necessary,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions the  victims  of  popular  rage  are 
selected  like  the  victim  of  Jephthab.  The 
first  person  who  comes  in  the  way  is 
made  the  sacrifice.  The  wrath  of  the 
people  had  now  spent  itself;  and  the 
unnatural  excitement  was  succeeded  by 
an  unnatural  calnu  To  an  irrational 
eagerness  for  something  new,  succeeded 
an  equally  irrational  disposition  to  ac- 
quiesce in  everything  established.  A  few 
months  back  the  people  had  been  disposed 
to  impute  every  crime  to  men  in  power, 
and  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  high  pro- 
fessions of  men  in  opposition.  They 
were  now  disposed  to  surrender  them- 
selves implicitly  to  the  management  of 
Ministers,  and  to  look  with  suspicion  and 
contempt  on  all  who  pretended  to  public 
spirit.  The  name  of  patriot  had  become 
a  byword  of  derision.  Horace  Walpole 
scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  said  that, 
in  those  times,  the  most  popular  declara- 
tion which  a  candidate  could  make  on  the 
hustings  was  that  he  had  never  been  and 
never  would  be  a  patriot.  At  this  con- 
juncture took  place  the  rebellion  of  the 
Highland  clans.  The  alarm  produced  by 
that  event  quieted  the  strife  of  internal 
factions.  The  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection crushed  for  ever  the  spirit  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  Boom  was  made  in  the 
Government  for  a  few  Tories.  Peace  was 
patdied  up  with  France  and  Spain.  Death 
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removed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
contrived  to  keep  together  a  small  portion 
of  that  formidable  opposition  of  which  he 
had  been  the  leader  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole.  Almost  every  man  of 
weight  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
ofScially  connected  with  the  Government. 
The  even  tenor  of  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment was  raffled  only  by  an  occasional 
harangne  from  LordEgmont  on  the  army 
estimates.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
accession  of  the  Btnarts  there  was  no 
opposition.  This  singular  good  fortnne, 
denied  to  the  ablest  statesmen,  to  Salis- 
bnry,  to  Strafford,  to  Clarendon,  to 
Somets,  to  Walpole,  had  been  reserved 
for  the  Pelhams. 

Henry  Pelham,  It  is  true,  was  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  person.  His  under- 
standing was  that  of  Wal- 
«ffS5i-  pole  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale.  Though  not  a  bril- 
liant orator,  he  was,  like  his  master,  a 
good  debater,  a  good  parliamentary 
tactician,  a  good  man  of  business.  Like 
hia  maater,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  neatness  and  deamess  of  his  financial 
expositions.  Here  the  resemblance  ceased. 
Their  characters  were  altogether  dis- 
similar. Walpole  was  good-humoured, 
but  would  have  his  way :  his  spirits  were 
high,  and  his  manners  frank  even  to 
coarseness.  The  temper  of  Pelham  was 
yielding,  but  peevish :  his  habits  were 
regular,  and  his  deportment  strictly  de- 
corous. Walpole  was  constitutionally 
fearless,  Pelham  constitutionally  timid. 
Walpole  had  to  face  a  strong  opposition ; 
but  no  man  in  the  Government  durst  wag 
a  finger  against  him.  Almost  all  the 
opposition  which  Pelham  had  to  en- 
<x>unter  was  from  members  of  the  3dvem- 
ment  of  which  he  was  the  head.  His  own 
paymaster  spoke  against  his  estimates. 
His  own  secretary-at-war  spoke  against 
his  Regency  BllL  In  one  day  Walpole 
turned  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Burlington, 
and  Lord  Clinton  out  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, dismissed  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
Scotland  from  their  poets,  and  took  away 
the  regiments  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and 
■Lord  Cobham,  because  he  suspected  them 
of  having  encouraged  the  resistance  to  his 
Excise  Bill.  He  would  far  rather  have 
<x)ntended  with  the  strongest  minority, 
under  the  ablest  leaders,  than  have  tole- 
rated mutiny  in  his  own  party.  It  would 
have  gone  hard  with  any  of  his  colleagues, 
who  had  ventured,  on  a  Government 
question,  to  divide  the  House  of  Commons 
against  him.    Pelham,  on  the  other  hand, 


was  disposed  to  bear  anything  rather  than 
drive  from  office  any  man  round  whom  a 
new  opposition  could  form.  He  therefore 
endured  with  fretful  patience  the  insubor- 
dination of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He  thought 
it  fkr  better  to  connive  at  their  occasional 
infractions  of  discipline  than  to  hear 
them,  night  after  night,  thundering  against 
corruption  and  wicked  ministers  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House. 

We  wonder  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  never 
tried  his  hand  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
An  interview  between  his 
Grace  and  Jeanie  Deans  ^J^^ue?' 
would  have  been  delight- 
ful, and  by  no  means  unnatural.  There 
is  scarcely  any  public  man  in  our  history 
of  whose  manners  and  conversation  so 
ma,ny  particulars  have  been  preserved. 
Single  stories  may  be  unfounded  or  ex- 
aggerated. But  all  the  stories  about  him, 
whether  told  by  people  who  were  per- 
petually seeing  him  in  Parliament  and 
attending  his  levee  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  or  by  Grub  Street  writers  who 
never  had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his  star 
through  the  windows  of  his  gilded  coach, 
are  of  the  same  character.  Horace  Wal- 
pole and  Smollett  differed  in  their  tastes 
and  opinions  as  much  as  two  human 
beings  could  differ.  They  kept  quite 
different  society.  Walpole  played  at 
cards  with  countesses,  and  corresponded 
with  ambassadors.  Smollett  passed  his 
life  surrounded  by  printers*  devils  and 
famished  scribblers.  Yet  Walpole's  Duke 
and  Smollett's  Duke  are  as  like  as  if  they 
were  both  from  one  hand.  Smollett's 
Newcastle  runs  out  of  his  dreflsing-room, 
with  lus  face  covered  with  soap-suds,  to 
embrace  the  Moorish  envoy.  Walpole*s 
Newcastle  pushes  his  way  into  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  sick  room  to  kiss  the  old 
nobleman's  plasters.  No  man  was  so  un- 
mercifully satirised.  But  in  truth  he  was 
himself  a  satire  ready  made.  All  that  the  art 
of  the  satirist  does  for  other  men,  nature 
had  done  for  him.  Wliatever  was  absurd 
about  him  stood  out  with  grotesque  pro- 
minence from  the  rest  of  the  character. 
He  was  a  living,  moving,  talking  carica- 
ture. His  gait  was  a  shuffling  trot ;  bis 
utterance  a  rapid  stutter  ;  he  was  always 
in  a  hurry ;  he  was  never  in  time ;  he 
abounded  in  fulsome  caresses  and  in. 
hysterical  tears.  His  oratory  resembled 
that  of  Justice  Shallow.  It  was  nonsense 
effervescent  with  animal  spirits  and  im- 
pertinence. Of  his  ignorance  many  anec- 
dotes remain,  some  well  authenticated, 
some  probably  invented  at  coffee-houses. 
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but  all  exquisitely  chamcteristic.    "  Oh« 
yea — ^yes— tobe  sure — AnnapoUs  moBt  be 

defended— troops  must  be 
Aneodotee.  ^^^^  ^^  Annapolia-Pray 
where  is  Annapolis  ?"—"  Cape  Breton 
an  island  I  wonderfnl  I— ehow  it  me  in 
the  map.  So  it  is,  sure  enough.  My  dear 
sir,  yon  always  bring  ns  good  news.  I 
must  u^  cicd  tell  the  King  that  Oapo 
Breton  'm  AB  Island." 

And  this  man  was,  during  near  thhrty 
years,  Secretary  of  State,  and,  during  near 
ten  years,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  I 
His  large  fortune,  his  strong  hereditary 
connection,  his  great  parliamentary  in- 
terest, will  not  alone  elplain  this  extra- 
ordinary fitct.  His  success  is  a  signal 
iDstanoe  of  what  may  be  effected  by  a 
man  who  devotes  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  without  reserve  to  one  object  He 
vas  eaten  up  by  ambition.    His  loTe  of 

influence    and    authority 
"SSSSJ!"    ^embled  the  avarice  of 

the  old  usurer  in  the 
Fortunes  of  Kigel.  It  was  so  intense  a 
passion  that  it  supplied  the  place  of 
talents,  that  it  inspired  even  fatuity  with 
cunning.  **  Have  no  money  dealings  with 
my  fether,**  says  Martha  toLordGleuvar- 
loch ;  "  for,  dotard  as  he  is,  he  will  make 
un  ass  of  yon."  It  was  as  dangerous  to 
have  any  political  connection  with  New- 
cattle  as  to  buy  and  sell  with  old  Trap- 


bois.  He  was  greedy  after  power  with« 
greediness  all  his  own.  He  was  jealous 
of  all  his  colleagues,  and  even  of  his  own 
brother.  Under  the  disguise  of  levity  he 
was  false  beyond  all  example  of  political 
falsehood.  AU  the  able  men  of  his  time 
ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce,  a  driveller,  a 
child  who  never  knew  his  own  mind  for 
an  hour  together;  and  he  overreached 
them  all  round. 

If  the  country  had  remained  trt  peace, 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  man  would 
have  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs 
without  admitting  any  other  person  to  a 
share  of  his  authority  until  the  throne 
was  filled  by  a  new  Prince,  who  brought 
with  him  new  maxims  of  govemmeat; 
new  favourites,  and  a  strong  wilL  Bob 
the  inauspicious  commencement  of  the 
Seven  Tears'  War  brought  on  a  crisis  to 
which  Newcastle  was  altogether  unequaL 
After  a  calm  of  fifteen 
year,  the  spirit  of  the^JSg*";^ 
nation  was  again  stirred 
to  its  inmost  depths.  In  a  few  days  tho 
whole  aspect  of  the  political  world  wis 
changed. 

But  that  change  Is  too  remarkable  aa 
event  to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  «& 
article  already  more  than  sufficiently  long. 
It  is  probable  that  we  may,  at  no  remote 
time,  resume  the  subject. 
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Tbovoh  several  yean  hare  elapaed  Binoe 
tlie  publication  of  this  work,  it  is  atill, 
ve  believe,  a  new  publication  to  most  of 
enc  readers.  Nor  are  we  surprised  at 
tlua.  The  book  is  large,  and  the  style 
A  ikAMv  w  t¥  ^®*^y«  ^®  information 
»«^  ^<»*-  ^jiich  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
obtained  from  the  State  Paper  Office  is 
new ;  but  much  of  it  is  very  nninterest> 
ing.  The  rest  of  his  narrative  is  very 
fittle  better  than  Clifford's  or  Tomline's 
Idfe  of  the  second  Pitt,  and  tells  us  little 
or  nothing  that  may  not  be  found  quite 
as  well  told  in  the  Parliamentary  History, 
the  Annual  Begister,  and  other  works 
eqnally  common. 

Almost  eveiy  mechanical  employment, 
it  is  said,  has  a  tendency  to  injure  some 
one  or  other  of  the  bodily  organs  of  the 
artisan.  Qrinders  of  cutlery  die  of  con- 
sumption ;  weavers  are  stunted  in  their 
growth;  smiths  become  blear-eyed.  In 
the  nme  manner  almost  every  intel- 
leetDal  employment  has  a  tendency  to 
praduoe  some  intellectual  malady.  Bio- 
gimphers,  translators,  editors,  all,  in 
^^  short,  who  employ  them- 

;  i^^iS.  ■^^«"  ^  iUustrating  the 
I  lives  or  writings  of  others, 

lie  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  Lve*  Bo$- 
weUiana,  or  disease  of  admiration.  But 
we  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
a  patient  so  far  gone  in  this  distfimper  as 
l£r.  Thackeray.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
forcing  us  to  confess  that  Pitt  was  a 


great  orator,  a  vigorous  minister,  an 
honourable  and  high-spirited  gentleman. 
He  will  have  it  that  all  virtues  and 
accomplishments  met  in  his  hero.  In 
spite  of  gods,  men,  and  columns^  Pitt 
must  be  a  poet,  a  poet  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  heroic  poem  of  the  first  order  f 
and  we  are  assured  that  we  ought  to  find 
many  charms  in  such  lines  as  these : — 

*'  Midst  all  the  tumults  of  the  waiting  ipherB^ 
My  light^arged  bark  may  haply  glide  : 
Bcnne  gale  may  waft^  some  oonadoiu  thought 

■hall  cheer. 
And  the  smaU  freight  unanxioQS  gUdc"* 

Pitt  was  in  the  army  for  a  few  months 
in  time  of  peace.     Mr.  Thackeray  ac- 
cordingly insists  on  our  confessing  that,, 
if  the  young  comet  bad  remamed  in  the 
service,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
ablest  commanders  that  ever  lived.    But 
this  is  not  all.    Pitt,  it  seems,  was  not 
merely  a  great   poet  in 
uu,  and  a  great  general  »£S^" 
«n  potu,  but  a  finished       of  Pitt, 
example  of  moral  excel- 
lence, the  just  man  made  perfect.    He 
was  in  the  right  when  he  attempted  to 
establish  an   inquisition,    and   to   give 
bounties  for  perjury,  in    order  to  gejt 
Walpole*s  head.     He  was  in  the  right 
when  he  declared  Walpole  to  have  been  an 

*  The  quoUtion  it  faithfully  made  from  Mrw 
Thackeray.  Perhape  Pitt  wrote  piudf  in  th» 
fourtbUAe. 
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excellent  minister.  He  was  in  the  right 
when,  being  in  opposition,  he  maintained 
that  no  peace  ought  to  be  made  with 
Spain,  till  she  should  formally  renonnce 
the  right  of  search.  He  was  in  the  right 
when,  being  in  office,  he  silently  ao- 
qniesced  in  a  treaty  by  which  Spain  did 
not  renounce  the  right  of  search.  When 
he  left  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when  he 
coalesced  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
when  he  thundered  against  subsidies, 
when  he  lavished  subsidies  with  uoez- 
ampled  profusion,  when  he  execrated  the 
Hanoverian  connection,  when  he  declared 
that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us 
as  Hampshire,  he  was  still  invariably 
speaking  the  language  of  a  virtuous  and 
enlightened  statesman. 

The  truth  is  that  there  scarcely  ever 
lived  a  person  who  had  so  little  claim  to 
this  sort  of  praise  as  Pitt.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  man.  But  his  was  not 
a  complete  and  well-proportioned  great- 
ness. The  public  life  of  Hampden  or  of 
Somers  resembles  a  regular  drama,  which 
can  be  criticized  as  a  whole,  and  every 
scene  of  which  is  to  be  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  main  action.  The  public 
life  of  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rude 
though  striking  piece,  a 
^***Uto.'*"^  piece  aboundmg  in  in- 
congruities, a  piece  with- 
out any  unity  of  plan,  but  redeemed  by 
some  noble  passages,  the  effect  of  which 
is  increased  by  the  tameness  or  extrava- 
gance of  what  precedes  and  of  what 
follows.  His  opinions  were  unfixed.  His 
conduct  at  some  of  the  most  important 
conjunctures  of  his  life  was  evidently 
determined  by  pride  jmd  resentment. 
He  had  one  fault,  which  of  all  human 
faults  is  most  rarely  found  in  company 
with  true  greatness.  He  was  extremely 
affected.  He  was  an  almost  solitary 
instance  of  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  of 
a  brave,  lofty,  and  commanding  spirit, 
withoat  simplicity  of  character.  He  was 
an  actor  in  the  Closet,  an  actor  at 
Council,  an  actor  in  Parliament;  and 
even  in  private  society  he  could  not  lay 
aside  his  theatrical  tones  and  attitudes. 
We  know  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  partisans  often  com- 
plained that  he  could  never  obtain 
admittance  to  Lord  Chatham*s  room  till 
everything  was  ready  for  the  representa- 
tion, till  the  dresses  and  properties  were 
all  correctly  disposed,  till  the  light  was 
thrown  with  Bembnmdt-like  effect  on 
the  head  of  the  illastrious  performer, 
till  the  flannels  had  been  arranged  with 


the  air  of  a  Grecian  drapery,  and  the 
crutch  placed  as  gracefully  as  that  of 
Belisaiius  or  Lear. 

Yet,  with  all  his  faults  and  affectations, 
Pitt  had,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
many  of  the  elements  of  greatness.    He 
had  genius,  strong  pas- 
•ions,    qnick    ieMibUity,    "gSSSif' 
and  vehement  enthuaiasm 
for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful    There 
was  something  about  him  which  ennobled 
tergiversation   itself.     He    often    went 
wrong,  very  wrong.    But,  to  quote  the 
language  of  Wordsworth, 

"  He  BtU]  retained, 
*Mid  inch  abasement  what  he  had  received 
IVom  nature,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind.* 

In  an  age  of  low  and  dirty  prostitutioD, 
in  the  age  of  Doddington  and  Sandys,  it 
was  something  to  have  a  man  who  might 
perhaps,  under  some  strong  excitement, 
have  been  tempted  to  ruin  his  country, 
but  who  never  would  have  stooped  to 
pilfer  from  her,  a  man  whose  errors  arose, 
not  from  a  sordid  desire  of  gain,  bat  from 
a  fierce  thirst  for  power,  for  glory,  and 
for  vengeance.  History  owes  to  him  this 
attestation,  that  at  a  time  when  anything 
short  of  direct  embezzlement  of  the  public 
money  was  considered  as  quite  fair  in 
public  men,  he  showed  the  most  scn^ 
pulous  disinterestedness; 
that,  at  a  time  when  it  ^^SJS^ 
seemed  to  be  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  government  oonld 
be  upheld  only  by  the  basest  and  most 
immoral  arts,  he  appealed  to  the  better 
and  nobler  parts  of  human  nature ;  that 
he  made  a  brave  and  splendid  attempt  to 
do,  by  means  of  public  opinion,  what  no 
other  statesman  of  his  day  thonght  it 
possible  to  do,  except  by  means  ol 
corruption ;  that  he  looked  for  support, 
not  like  the  Pelhams,  to  a  strong  aris- 
tocratical  connection,  not,  like  Bute,  to 
the  personal  favour  of  the  sovereign,  but 
to  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen ;  that 
he  inspired  tliat  class  with  a  firm  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  and  ability ;  that, 
backed  by  them,  he  forced  an  unwilling 
court  and  an  unwilling  oligarchy  to  admit 
him  to  an  ample  share  of  power;  and 
that  he  used  his  power  in  such  a  maimer 
as  clearly  proved  him  to  have  sought  it, 
not  for  the  sake  of  profit  or  patronage, 
but  from  a  wish  to  establish  for  himself 
a  great  and  durable  reputation  by  means 
of  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  State. 
The  family  of  Pitt  was  wealthy  and 
resi^ctable.     His  grandfather   was  Go- 
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▼emorof  Madras,  and  brought  back  from 
India  that  celebrated  diamond  which  the 
Regent  Orleans,  by  the  advice  of  Saint 

Simon,  pnrchased  for  up- 
^^j^^      wards  of  three   mUliona 

of  livres,  and  which  is 
still  considered  as  the  most  precious  of 
the  crown  jewels  of  France.  Goremor 
Pitt  bought  estates  and  rotten  boroughs, 
and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Old  Samm.  His  son  Robert  was  at  one 
time  member  for  Old  Samm,  and  at 
another  for  Oakhampton.  Robert  had 
two  sons.  Thomas,  the  elder,  inherited 
the  estates  and  the  parliamentary  interests 
of  his  father.  The  second  was  the  cele- 
brated William  Pitt 

He  was  bom  in  November,  1708.  About 
the  early  part  of  his  life  little  more  is 

known  than  that  he  was 
ed^Uon.     educated   at    Eton,    and 

that  at  seventeen,  he  was 
•entered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Daring  the  second  year  of  his  residence 
at  the  University,  George  the  First  died ; 
and  the  event  was,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  generation,  celebrated  by  the  Oxon- 
ians in  many  middling  copies  of  verses. 
On  this  occasion  Pitt  published  some 
Lathi  Ihies,  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
preserved.  They  prove  that  the  young 
-^tudent  had  but  a  very  limited  knowledge 
even  of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art. 
All  tme  Etonians  will  hear  with  concern 
that  their  illustrious  schoolfellow  is  guilty 
of  making  the  first  syllable  in  hbenti 
•short.*  The  matter  of  the  poem  is  as 
worthless  as  that  of  any  college  exercise 
that  was  ever  written  before  or  since. 
There  is,  of  couzse,  much  about  Mars, 
Themis,  Neptune,  and  Cocytns.  The 
Huses  are  eamestly  entreated  to  weep 
for  Cassar;  for  Cssar,  says  the  Poet, 
loved  the  Huses ;  Csssar,  who  could  not 
vead  a  line  of  Pope,  and  who  loved 
nothing  but  punch  and  fat  women. 

Pitt  had  been,  from  his  school-days, 
oraelly  tormented  by  the  gout,  and  was 
advised  to  travel  for  his  health.  He 
accordingly  left  Oxford  without  taking  a 
•degree,  and  visited  France   and  Italy. 

He  returned,  however, 
A  oonstlta-  without  having  received 
tlonal  malady,  j^uch  benefit  from  his  cx- 
oursion,  and  continued,  tiU  the  close  of 
his  life,  to  suffer  most  severely  from  his 
oonstitutional  malady. 

*  80  Mr.  Thackeray  has  printed  the  poem. 
But  it  may  lie  charitably  hoped  that  Pitt  wrote 
tobantt 


His  father  was  now  dead,  and  had  left 
very  little  to  the  younger  children.    It 
was  necessary  that  William 
should  choose  a  profession,   ^^  ISvSr^ 
He  decided  for  the  army, 
and  a  comet's  commission  was  procured 
for  him  in  the  Blues. 

But,  small  as  his  fortune  was,  his' 
family  had  both  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  serve  him.  At  the  general 
election  of  1784,  his  elder  brother  Thomas 
was  chosen  both  for  Old  Samm  and  for 
Oakhampton.  When  Parliament  met  in 
1785,  Thomas  made  his  election  to  serve 
for  Oakhampton,  and  WUliam  was  re- 
turned for  Old  Sarum. 

Walpole  had  now  been,  during  fourteen 
years,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  had 
risen  to  power  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  The  whole  of  the  Whig 
party,  of  that  party  which  professed 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  and  which  exclusively 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  reigning 
house,  had  been  united  in  support  of  his 
administration.  Happily 
for  him  he  had  1>eea  out  SStoiao*!?; 
of  office  when  the  South 
Sea  Act  was  passed ;  and,  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  foreseen  all  the  con- 
sequences of  that  measure,  he  had 
strenuously  opposed  it,  as  he  had  opposed 
all  the  measures,  good  and  bad,  of 
Sunderland's  administration.  When  the 
Soutii  Sea  Company  were  votingdividends 
of  fifty  per  cent,  when  a  hundred  pounds 
of  their  stock  was  selling  for  eleven 
hundred  pounds,  when  Threadneedle 
Street  was  daily  crowded  with  the  coaches 
of  dukes  and  prelates,  when  divines  and 
philosophers  tumed  gamblers,  when  a 
thousand  kindred  bubbles  were  daily 
blown  into  existence,  the  periwig-com- 
pany, and  the  Spanish-jackass-company, 
and  the  quicksUver-fixation-oompany, 
Walpole's  calm  good  sense  preserved  him 
from  the  general  infatuation.  He  con- 
demned the  prevailing  madness  in  public, 
and  tumed  a  considerable  sum  by  taking 
advantage  of  it  in  private^  When  the 
crash  came,  when  ten  thousand  families 
were  reduced  to  beggary  in  a  day,  when 
the  people,  in  the  frensy  of  their  rage 
and  despair,  clamoured,  not  only  against 
the  lower  agents  in  the  juggle,  but 
against  the  Hanoverian  favourites,  against 
the  English  ministers,  against  the  King 
himself,  when  Parliament  met,  eager 
for  confiscation  and  blood,  when  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  proposed  that 
the  durectors  should  be  treated  like  par- 
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ricidea  in  Ancient  Borne,  tied  np  in 
sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames,  Wal- 
pole  was  the  man  on  whom  all  parties 
tnmed  their  eyes.  Fonr  years  before  he 
had  been  driven  from  power  by  the 
intrigues  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope ; 
and  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons 
had  been  intrusted  to  Oraggs  and  Aislabie. 
Stanhope  was  no  more.  Aislabie  was 
expelled  from  Parliament  on  account  of 
his  disgraceful  conduct  regarding  the 
South  Sea  soheme.  Graggs  was  perhaps 
saved  by  a  timely  [death  from  a  similar 
mark  of  infamy.  A  large  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  for  a 
severe  censure  on  Sunderland,  who,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  withstand  the  force 
of  the  prevailing  sentiment,  retired  from 
office,  and  outlived  his  retirement  but  a 
▼ery  short  time.  The  schism  which  had 
divided  the  Whig  party  was  now  com- 
pletely healed.  Weilpole  had  no  opposi- 
tion to  encounter  except  that  of  the 
Tories;  and  the  Tories  were  naturally 
regarded  by  the  King  with  the  strongest 
auspicion  and  dislike. 

For  a  time  business  went  on  with  a 
smoothness  and  a  dispatch  such  as  had 
not  been  known  since  the  days  of  the 
Tudors.  Daring  the  session  of  1724,  for 
example,  there  was  only  a  single  division. 
It  is  not  impossible  that,  by  taking  the 
course  which  Pelham  afterwards  took,  by 
admitting  into  the  government  all  the 
srising  talents  and  ambition  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  by  making  room  here  and 
there  for  a  Tory  not  unfriendly  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  Wal- 
tSSs?^  pole  might  have  averted 
the  tremendous  conflict 
in  which  he  passed  the  later  years  of  \&b 
administration,  and  in  which  he  was  at 
length  vanquished.  The  Opposition  which 
•overthrew  him  was  an  opposition  created 
liy  his  own  poUcy,  by  his  own  insatiable 
lore  of  power. 

In  the  very  act  of  forming  his  Ministry 
tie  turned  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
attached  of  his  supporters  into  a  deadly 
enemy.  Pulteney  had  strong  public  and 
private  claims  to  a  high  situation  in 
the  new  arrangement.  His  fortune  was 
immense.  His  private  character  was 
respectable.  He  was  already  a  dis- 
tinguished speaker.  He  had  acquired 
official  experience  in  an  important  post. 
He  had  been,  through  all  changes  of 
fortune,  a  consistent  Whig.  When  the 
Whig  party  was  split  into  two  sections, 
Pulteney  had  resigned  a  valuable  place, 
and  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Walpole. 


Yet,  when  Walpole  returned  to  power, 
Palteney  was  not  invited  to  take  office. 
An  angry  discussion  took 
place  between  the  friends.  eney. 

The  minister  offered  a  peerage.  It  was 
impossible  for  Pulteney  not  to  discern 
the  motive  of  such  an  offer.  He  in- 
dignantly refused  to  accept  it.  For  some 
time  he  continued  to  brood  over  his 
wrongs,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  revenge.  As  soon  as  a  favourable  con- 
juncture arrived  he  joined  the  minority, 
and  became  the  greatest  leader  of 
Opposition  that  the  House  of  Commons 
'  had  ever  seen. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Oabinet 
Carteret  was  the  most  eloquent  and 
accomplished.  His  talents  for  debate 
were  of  the  first  order  ;  his  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs  was  superior  to  that  of 
any  living  statesman ;  his  q^-*— .  * 
attachment  to  the  Protest-  »*'««'««• 
ant  succession  was  undoubted.  But 
there  was  not  room  in  one  Gk)vemment 
for  him  and  Walpole.  Carteret  retired, 
and  was,  from  that  time  forward,  one  of 
the  most  persevering  and  formidable 
enemies  of  his  old  colleague. 

If  there  was  any  man  with  whom  Wal- 
pole could  have  consented  to  make  a 
partition  of  power,  that  man  was  Lord 
Townshend.  They  were  distant  kinsmen 
by  birth,  near  kinsmen  by  marriage. 
They  had  been  friends  from  childhood. 
They  had  been  schoolfellows  at  Eton. 
They  were  country  neigh- 
bours in  Norfolk.  They  ISJ^^JSt 
had  been  in  office  together 
under  Oodolphin.  They  had  gone  into 
opposition  together  when  Harley  rose  to 
power.  They  had  been  persecuted  by 
the  same  House  of  Commons.  They  had, 
after  the  death  of  Anne,  been  recalled 
together  to  office.  They  had  again  been 
driven  out  together  by  Sunderland,  and 
had  again  come  back  together  when  the 
influence  of  Sunderland  had  declined. 
Their  opinions  on  public  affaiifi  almost 
always  coincided.  They  were  both  men 
of  frank,  generous,  and  compassionate 
natures.  Their  intercourse  had  been  for 
many  years  affectionate  and  cordial. 
But  the  ties  of  blood,  of  marriage,  and  of 
friendship,  the  memory  of  mutual  services, 
the  memory  of  common  triumphs  and 
common  disasters,  were  insufficient  to 
restrain  that  ambition  which  domineered 
over  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Walpole. 
He  was  resolved,  to  use  his  own  metaphor, 
that  the  firm  of  the  house  should  be,  not 
Townshend  and  Walpole,  but  Walpoh" 
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and  Townshend.  At  length  the  riyals 
proceeded  to  peraonal  abuse  before  a 
large  company,  seized  each  other  by  the 
collar,  and  grasped  their  swords.  The 
women  squalled.  The  men  parted  the 
combatants.*  By  friendly  intervention 
the  scandal  of  a  duel  between  cousins, 
brothers-in-law,  old  friends,  and  old 
colleagues,  was  prerented.  But  the  dis- 
putants could  not  long  continue  to  act 
.  together.  Townshend  retired,  and,  with 
rare  moderation  and  public  spirit,  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  politics.  He  could 
not,  he  said,  trust  his  temper.  He  feared 
that  the  recollection  of  his  private  wrongs 
might  impel  him  to  follow  the  example  of 
Pnlteney,  and  to  oppose  measures  which 
he  thought  generally  beneficial  to  the 
country.  He  therefore  never  visited 
London  after  his  resignation,  but  passed 
the.  closing  years  of  his  life  in  dignity 
and  repose  among  his  trees  and  pictures 
at  Rainham. 

Next  went  Chesterfield*  He  too  was 
a  'Whig  and  a  friend  of  the  Protestant 
succession.  He  was  an  orator,  a  coui'tier, 
a  wit,  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  ton  in  days  when,  in  order 
to  be  at  the  head  of  ton,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  be  dull  and  supercilious.  It  was 
evident  that  he  submitted  impatiently  to 
the  ascendency  of  Walpole.  He  mur- 
mured against  the  Excise  Bill.  His 
brothers  voted  against  it  in  the  House 
of  Ck)mmons.  The  Minister  acted  with 
characteristic  caution  and  characteristic 
energy ;  caution  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs ;  energy  where  bis  own  supremacy 
was  concerned.  He  withdrew  his  Bill, 
and  turned  out  all  his  hostile  or  wavering 
____  .  colleagues.  Chesterfield 
fl^  '^as  stopped  on  the  great 
staircase  of  St.  Jamea*8. 
and  summoned  to  deliver  up  the  staff 
which  he  bore  as  Lord  Steward  of  tho 
Household.  A  crowd  of  noble  and  power- 
ful functionaries,  the  Dukes  of  Montroso 
and  Bolton,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Stair, 
Lord  Cobham,  Lord  Marchmont,  Lord 
Clinton,  were  at  the  same  time  dinuissed 
from  the  service  of  the  Crown. 

Not  long  after  these  events  the  Opposi- 
tion was  reinforced  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
a  man  vainglorious  indeed 

S^li^!     *»id  fickle,  but  brave,  elo- 
quent, and  popular.  It  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  the  Act  of  Settlement  had   been 

*  The  toone  of  this  eztnoidiaaiy  quarrd  was 
a  bouM  in  Cnerelsnd  8qnu«,  then  the  ndOenoe 
of  Colonel  Selwjn. 


peaceably  carried  into  effect  in  England 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Anne,  and 
that  the  Jacobite  rebellion  which,  during 
the  following  year,  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
had  been  suppressed.  He  too  carried 
over  to  the  minority  the  aid  of  his  great 
name,  his  talents,  and  Ms  paramount 
influence  in  his  native  country. 

In  each  of  these  cases  taken  separately, 
a  skilful  defender  of  Walpole  might  pex^ 
haps  make  out  a  case  for  him.  But  when 
we  see  that  during  a  long  course  of  years 
all  the  footsteps  are  turned  the  same  way, 
that  all  the  most  eminent  of  those  public 
men  who  agreed  w^itb  the  Minister  in  their 
general  views  of  policy  left  him,  one  after 
another,  with  sore  and  irritated  minds, 
we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
the  real  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  his  son, 
"Sir  Robert  Walpole  loved  _. ,  ,  , 
power  so  much  that  be^^fjlj^jf^ 
would  not  endure  a  rivaL" 
Hume  has  described  this  famous  minister 
with  great  felicity  in  one  short  sentence, 
— "Moderate  in  exercising  power,  not 
equitable  in  engrossing  it "  Kind-hearted, 
jovial,  and  placable  as  Walpole  was,  he 
was  yet  a  man  with  whom  no  person  of 
high  pretensions  and  high  spirit  could 
long  continue  to  act.  He  had,  therefore^ 
to  stand  against  an  Opposition  containing 
all  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of 
the  age,  with  no  better  support  than  that 
which  he  received  from  persons  like  his 
brother  Horace  or  Henry  Pelham,  whose 
industrious  mediocrity  gave  no  cause  for 
jealousy,  or  from  clever  adventurers, 
whose  situation  and  character  diminished 
the  dread  which  their  talents  might  have 
inspired.  To  tbis  last  class  belonged  Fox, 
who  was  too  poor  to  live  without  office  ; 
Sir  William  Yonge^  of  whom  Walpole 
himself  said,  that  nothing  but  such  parts 
could  buoy  up  such  a  cnaiacter.  and  that 
nothing  but  such  a  character  could  drag 
down  such  parts ;  and  Winnington,  whose 
private  morals  lay,  justly  or  unjuBUy, 
under  imputations  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  discontented  Whigs  were,  not  per- 
haps m  number  but  certainly  in  ability, 
experience,   and  weighty 
by  far  the  most  important    ^Si?* 
part   of  the  Opposition. 
The  Tories  furnished  little  more  than 
rows  of  ponderous  foxhunters,  fat  with 
Staffordshire  or  Devonshire  ale,  men  who 
drank  to  the  Sing  over  the  water,  and 
believed  that  all  the  fundholders  were 
Jews,  men  whose  religion  consisted  in 
hating  the  Dissenters,  and  whoee  political 
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researches  had  led  them  to  fear,  like 
Sqnire  Western,  that  their  land  might  be 
sent  oTer  to  Hanorer  to  be  put  in  the 
sinking-fund.  The  eloquence  of  these 
zealous  squires,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
formidable  October  Club,  seldom  went 
beyond  a  hearty  Aye  or  No.  Very  few 
members  of  this  party  had  distingcdahed 
themselres  much  in  Parliament,  or  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  called 
to  fill  any  high  office ;  and  those  few  had 
generally,  like  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
learned  in  the  company  of  their  new 
associates  the  doctrines  of  toleration  and 
political  liberty,  and  might  indeed  with 
strict  propriety  be  called  Whigs. 

It  was  to  the  Whigs  in  Opposition,  the 
Patriots,  as  they  were  called,  that  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  English  youth 
who  at  this  season  entered  into  public 
life  attached  themselTes. 
^^l^gSr*  These  inexperienced  polU 
tidans  felt  all  the  entho- 
stasm  which  the  name  of  liberty  natniy 
ally  excites  in  young  and  ardent  minds. 
They  conceived  that  the  theory  of  the 
Tory  Opposition  and  the  practice  of  Wal* 
pole*s  GoTemment  were  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  liberty.  They  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  the  standard  which 
Pnlteney  had  set  up.  While  opposing 
the  Whig  minister,  they  professed  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  purest  doctrines  of 
Wiiiggism.  He  was  the  schismatic ;  they 
wefe  the  true  Catholics,  the  peculiar 
people,  the  depositaries  of  the  orthodox 
faith  of  Hampden  and  Bnssell,  the  one 
sect  which,  amidst  the  corruptiens  gene- 
rated by  time  and  by  the  long  possession 
of  power,  had  preserred  infiolate  the 
principles  of  the  Berolution.  Of  the 
young  men  who  attached  themselves 
to  this  portion  of  the  Opposition  the 
most  distingubhed  were  Lyttelton  and 
Pitt. 

"When  Pitt  entered  Parliament,  the 
whole  political  world  was  attentively 
watching  the  progress  of  an  event  which 
soon  added  great  strength  to  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  particularly  to  that  section  of 
the  Opposition  in  which  the  young  states- 
man enrolled  himself.  The 

^^  Mnee  prfnce  of  Wales  was  gra- 

^triots.      dually  becoming  more  and 

more  estranged  from  his 

father  and    his  father's  ministers,  and 

more  and  more  friendly  to  the  Patriots. 

Kothing  is  more  natural  than  that,  in 
a  monarchy  where  a  constitutional  Oppo- 
sition exists,  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
ihrone  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of 


that  Opposition.  He  is  impelled  to  such 
a  course  by  every  feeling  of  ambition  and 
of  vanity.  He  cannot  be  more  than 
second  in  the  estimation 
of  the  party  which  is  in.  An  Heir- 
He  i.  ran  to  be  th«  '■^^^al^ 
first  member  of  the  party 
which  is  out.  The  highest  favour  which 
the  existing  administration  can  expect 
from  him  is  that  he  will  not  discard  them. 
But,  if  he  joins  the  Opposition,  all  his 
associates  expect  that  he  will  promote 
them;  and  the  feelings  which  men  en- 
tertain towards  one  from  whom  they 
hope  to  obtain  great  advantages  which 
they  have  not  are  far  warmer  than  the 
feelings  with  which  they  regard  one  who, 
at  the  very  utmost,  can  only  leave  them 
in  possession  of  what  they  already  have. 
An  heir-apparent,  therefore,  who  wishes 
to  enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection,  all 
the  pleasure  that  can  be  derived  from 
eloquent  flattery  and  profound  respecti 
will  always  join  those  who  are  struggling 
to  force  themselves  into  power.  This 
is,  we  believe,  the  true  explanation  of  a 
fact  which  Lord  Granville  attributed  to 
some  natural  peculiarity  in  the  illustrious 
House  of  Brunswick.  "This  family," 
said  he  at  Council,  we  suppose  after  his 
daily  half-f:allon  of  Burgundy,  "always 
has  quaxrdled,  and  always  will  quarrel, 
from  genetation  to  generation."  He 
should  have  known  something  of  the 
matter ;  for  he  had  been  a  favourite  with 
three  successive  generations  of  the  royal 
house.  We  cannot  quite  admit  hii  ex- 
planation ;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
Since  the  accession  of  George  the  First, 
there  have  been  four  Princes  of  Wales, 
and  they  have  all  been  almost  constantiy 
in  Opposition. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives 
which  induced  Prince  Frederick  to  join 
the  party  opposed  to  the  Government,  his 
support  infused  into  many 
members  of  that  party  a  ^'^J^e^^of*'^ 
courage  and  an  energy  of  Wales, 
which  they  stood  greatly 
in  need.  Hitherto  it  had  been  impossible 
for  the  discontented  Whigs  not  to  feel 
some  misgivings  when  they  found  them- 
selves dividing  night  after  night,  with 
uncompromising  Jacobites  who  were 
known  to  be  in  constant  communication 
with  the  exUed  family,  or  with  Tories 
who  had  impeached  Somers,  who  had 
mormnred  against  Harley  and  St  John 
as  too  remiss  in  the  cause  of  the  Church 
and  the  landed  interest,  and  who,  if  they 
were  not  hidined  to  atUck  the  rdgning 
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family,  yet  coosidered  the  introduction 
of  that  family  as,  at  best,  only  the  leea  of 
two  great  evUs,  as  a  necessary  bnt  paln- 
f  al  and  humiliating  presezvatire  against 
Popery.  The  minister  might  plausibly 
say  that  Palteney  and  Oarteret,  in  the 
hope  of  gratifying  their  own  appetite  for 
office  and  for  revenge,  did  not  scmple  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  faction  hostile  to 
the  Protestant  snocession.  The  appear- 
ance of  Frederick  at  the  head  of  the 
patriots  silenced  this  reproach.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  might  now 
boast  that  their  course  waa  sanctioned  by 
a  person  as  deeply  interested  as  the  King 
himself  in  maintaining  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  that,  instead  of  serving  the 
purposes  of  the  Tory  party,  they  had 
brought  that  party  over  to  the  side  of 
Whiggism.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted 
that,  though  both  the  King  and  the 
Prince  behaved  in  a  manner  little  to  their 
honour,  though  the  father  acted  harshly, 
the  son  disrespectfully,  and  both  child- 
ishly, the  royal  family  was  rather 
strengthened  than  weakened  by  the  dis* 
agreement  of  its  two  most  distinguished 
members.  A  large  class  of  politidaoa, 
who  had  considered  themselves  as  placed 
under  sentence  of  perpetual  exclusion 
from  office,  and  who,  in  their  deqtair,  had 
been  almost  ready  to  join  in  a  counter- 
revolution  as  the  only  mode  of  removing 
the  proscription  under  which  they  lay, 
now  saw  with  pleasure  an  easier  and  safer 
road  to  power  opening  before  them,  and 
thought  it  far  better  to  wait  till,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  the  Crown 
should  descend  to  the  heir  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  than  to  risk  their  lands 
and  their  necks  in  a  rising  for  the  House 
of  Stuart.  The  situation  of  the  royal 
family  resembled  the  situation  of  those 
Scotdi  families  in  which  father  and  son 
took  opposite  sides  during  the  rebellion, 
in  order  that,  come  what  might,  the 
estate  might  not  be  forfeited. 

In  April,  1786,  Frederick  was  married 

to  the   Princess  of  Saze   Gotba,   with 

whom  he  afterwards  lived 

t£?^tocef  °"  *®"^  ^^"7  similar  to 
those  on  which  his  father 
had  lived  with  Queen  Caroline.  The 
Prinoe  adored  his  wife,  and  thought  her 
mind  and  person  the  most  attractive  of 
her  sex.  But  he  thought  that  conjugal 
fidelity  was  an  unprincely  virtue ;  and, 
in  order  to  be  like  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  the  Begent  Orleans,  he  affected  a 
libertinism  for  which  he  had  no  taste,- 
and  frequently  quitted  the  only  woman 


whom  he  loved  for  ugly  and  disagreeable 
mistresses. 

The  address  which  the  House  of  Com- 
moas   presented  to  the  King   on   the 
occasion  of  the  Prince's 
marriage  was  moved,  not  Adtoess  In  the 
by  the  Minister,  but  by      ^°^*  ^ 


Pulteney,  the  leader  of 
the  Whigs  in  Opposition.  It  was  on  this 
motion  that  Pitt,  who  had  not  broken 
sUenoe  during  the  session  in  which  he 
took  his  seat,  addressed  the  House  for 
the  first  time.  ^'A  contemporary  his- 
torian," says  Mr.  Thackeray,  ^  describes 
Mr.  Pitt's  first  speech  as  superior  even 
to  the  models  of  ancient  eloquence. 
Acoording  to  Tindal,  it  was  more 
ornamented  than  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  less  diffuse  than  those  of 
Cicero."  This  unmeaning  phrase  has 
been  a  hundred  times  quoted.  That  it 
should  ever  have  been  quoted,  except  to 
be  laughed  at,  is  strange.  The  vogue 
which  it  has  obtained  may  serve  to  show 
in  how  slovenly  a  way  most  people  are 
content  to  think.  Bid  Tindal,  who  first 
used  it,  or  Archdeacon  Coxe  and  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  have  borrowed  it,  ever  in 
their  lives  hear  any  speaking  which  did 
not  deserve  the  same  compliment  ?  Did 
*  they  ever  hear  speaking  less  ornamented 
than  that  of  Demosthenes,  or  more 
diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero  ?  We  know 
no  living  orator,  from  Lord  Brougham 
down  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  eulogy.  It  would 
be  no  very  flattering  compliment  to  a 
man's  figure  to  say,  that  he  was  taller 
than  the  Polish  Count,  and  shorter  than 
Giant  O'Brien,  fatter  than  the  AnaUmie 
VivanUf  and  more  slender  than  Daniel 
Lambert 

Pitt's  speech,  as  it  is  reported  in  the 
GentUnuaCi  Magazine^  certainly  deserves 
Tindal's  compliment,  and 
deserves  no  other.  It  "**'"  ■^••^ 
is  just  as  empty  and  wordy  as  a  maiden 
speech  on  sudi  an  occasion  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  But  the  fluency  and  the 
personal  advantages  of  the  young  orator 
instantly  caught  the  ear  and  eye  of  his 
audience.  He  was,  from  the  day  of  his 
first  appearance,  always  heard  with 
attention;  and  exercise  soon  developed 
the  great  powers  which  he  possessed. 

In  our  time,  the  audience  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  is  the  nation.  The  three 
or  four  hundred  persons  who  may  bo 
present  while  a  speech  is  delivered  may 
be  pleased  or  disgusted  by  the  voice  and 
action  of  the  orator ;  but,  in  the  reports 
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wbich  are  read  the  next  day  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  the  difference  between  the 
noblest  and  the  meanest  figare,  between 
the  richest  and  the  Bhrillest  tones,  be- 
tween the  most  cpnoefal  and  the  most 
nncouth  gesture,  altogether  vanishes.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  scarcely  any  report 
of  what  pataed  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  suffered  to  get 
abroad.  In  those  times,  therefore,  the 
impression  which  a  speaker  might  make 
on  the  persons  who  actually  heard  him 
was  everything.  His  fame  out  of  doors 
depended  entirely  on  the  report  of  those 
who  were  within  the  doors.  In  the 
Parliaments  of  that  time,  therefore,  as 
in  the  ancient  commonwealths,  those 

qualifications  which  en- 
***SeSSS!^  hancetheimmediate  effect 

of  a  speech,  were  far  more 
important  ingredients  in  the  composition 
of  an  orator  than  at  present.  All  those 
qualifications  Pitt  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree.  On  the  stagey  he  would 
have  been  the  finest  BrntuA  or  Ooriolanus 
ever  seen.  Those  who  saw  him  in  his 
decay,  when  his  health  was  broken,  when 
his  mind  was  untuned,  when  he  had 
been  removed  from  that  stormy  assembly 
of  which  he  thoroughly  knew  the  temper, 
and  over  which  he  possessed  unbounded 
influence,  to  a  small,  a  torpid,  and  an 
unfriendly  audience,  say  that  his  speak- 
ing was  then,  for  the  most  part,  a  low, 
monotonous  muttering,  audible  only  to 
those  who  sat  close  to  him,  that  when 
violently  excited,  he  sometimes  raised 
his  voice  for  a  few  minutes,  but  that 
it  soon  sank  again  into  an  unintelligible 
murmur.  Such  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham ; 
but  such  was  not  William  Pitt  His 
figure,  when  he  first  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  strikingly  graceful  and  com- 
manding, his  features  high  and  noble, 
his  eye  full  of  fire.  His  voice,  even 
when  it  sank  to  a  whisper,  was  heard 
to  the  remotest  benches;  and  when  he 
strained  it  to  its  f  nU  extent,  the  sound 
rose  like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a 
great  cathedral,  shook  the  house  with 
its  peal,  and  was  heard  through  lobbies 
and  down  staircases  to  the  Court  of 
Bequests  and  the  precincts  of  West- 
minster Hall.  He  cultivated  all  these 
eminent  advantages  with  the  most 
assiduous  care.  His  action  is  described 
by  a  very  malignant  observer  as  equal 
to  that  of  Garrick.  His  play  of  coun- 
tenance was  wonderful ;  he  frequently 
dificoncerted  a  hostile  orator  by  a  single 
glance  of  indignation  or  scorn.    Every 


tone,  from  the  impassioned  cry  to  the 
thrilling    aside,   was   perfectly   at    Ms 
command.    It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  pains  which  he  took  to  improve 
his  great  personal  advan- 
tages had,  in   some   re-     ^^S?*^ 
spects,  a  prejudicial  opera- 
tion,  and   tended   to    nourish   in   him 
that  passion  for  theatrical  effect  which, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  one 
of  the  most  oonspicnons  blemishes  in  his 
character. 

But  it  was  not  solely  or  principally  to 
outward  accomplishments  that  Pitt  owed 
the  vast  infiuence  which,  during  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  exercised  over  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  orator ;  and,  from  the  descriptions 
given  by  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
fragments  of  his  speeches  which  still 
remain,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  oratorical 
powers. 

He  was  no  speaker  of  set  speeches. 
His  few  prepared  discourses  were  com- 
plete failures.  The  ela- 
borate panegyric  which  ^SSSSSl 
he  pronounced  on  General 
Wolfe  was  considered  as  the  very  worst 
of  all  his  performances.  "  No  man," 
says  a  critic  who  had  often  heard  him, 
"  ever  knew  so  little  what  he  was  going 
to  say."  Indeed,  his  facility  amounted 
to  a  vice.  He  was  not  the  master,  but 
the  slave  of  his  own  speech.  So  little 
self-command  had  he  when  once  he  felt 
the  impulse,  that  he  did  not  like  to  take 
part  in  a  debate  when  his  mind  was  f  uU 
of  an  important  secret  of  state.  ''I 
must  sit  still,"  he  once  said  to  Lord 
Shelbume  on  such  an  occasion  ;  ''for, 
when  once  I  am  up,  everything  that  is 
in  my  mind  comes  out," 

Yet  he  was  not  a  great  debater.  That 
he  should  not  have  been  so  when  first 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
strange.  Scarcely  any  person  has  ever 
become  so  without  long  practice  and 
many  failures.  It  was  by  slow  degprees, 
as  Burke  said,  that  Charles  Fox  became 
the  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  debater  that  *>•"»*•• 
ever  Parliament  saw.  Fox  himself  attri- 
buted his  own  success  to  the  resolution 
which  ho  formed  when  very  young,  of 
speaking',  well  or  ill,  at  least  once  every 
night.  ^  During  five  whole  sessions,"  he 
used  to  say,  **I  ^oke'  etery  night  but 
one ;  and  I  regret  only  that  I  did  not 
speak  on  that  night  too."  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  great 
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debater,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  whose  knowledge  of  the  ecienco 
of  parliamentary  defence  resembles  aa 
instinct,  who  has  not  made  himself  & 
master  of  his  art  at  the  expense  of 
his  andience. 

But,  as  this  art  is  one  which  eren  tho 
ablest  men  have  seldom  acquired  with- 
out long  practice,  so  it  is  one  which  men 
of  respectable  abilities,  with  assiduous 
and  intrepid  practjpe,  seldom  fail  to 
acquire.  It  is  singular  that,  in  such  an 
art,  Pitt,  a  man  of  great  parts,  of  great 
fluency,  of  great  boldness,  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  passed  in  parliamentary 
conflict,  a  man  who,  during  several  years, 
was  the  leading  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  never 
have  attained  to  high  excellence.  He 
spoke  without  premeditation ;  but  his 
speech  followed  the  course  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  not  the  course  of  the 
previous  discussion.  He  could,  indeed, 
treasure  up  in  his  memory  some  detached 
expression  of  an  opponent,  and  make  it 
the  text  for  lively  ridicule  or  solemn 
reprehension.  Some  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  bursts  of  his  eloquence  were 
called  forth  by  an  unguarded  word,  a 
laugh,  or  a  cheer.  But  this  was  the  only 
sort  of  reply  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  excelled.  He  was  perhaps  the  only 
great  English  orator  who 
°*  oMtoJ^***'  did  not  think  it  any 
advantage  to  have  the 
last  word,  and  who  generally  spoke  by 
choice  before  his  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents. His  merit  was  almost  entirely 
rhetorical.  He  did  not  succeed  either 
in  exposition  or  in  refutation ;  but  his 
speeches  abounded  with  lively  illus- 
trations, striking  apophthegms,  well  told 
anecdotes,  happy  allusions,  passionate 
appeals.  His  invective  and  sarcasm  were 
terrific.  Perhaps  no  English  orator  was 
ever  so  mnch  feared. 

But  that  which  gave  most  effect  to 
his  declamation  was  the  air  of  sincerity, 
of  vehement  feeling,  of  moral  elevation, 
which  belonged  to  all  that  he  said.    His 
style  was  not  always  in  the  purest  taste. 
Several  contemporary  judges  pronounced 
it  too  florid,    Walpole,  (n 
criticism  of    the  midst  of  the  raptur- 
^^uST*'"    ®^*  eulogy  which  he  pro- 
nounces on  one  of  Pitt's 
greatest  orations,  owns  that  somo  of  the 
metaphors  were   too  forced.     Some  of 
Pitt*s  qnotationB  and  classical  stories  are 
too  trite  for  a  clever  schoolboy.    Bnt 
these  were  niceties  for  wliich  the  audience 


cared  little.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
orator  infected  all  who  heard  him ;  his 
ardour  and  his  noble  bearing  put  fire  into 
the  most  frigid  conceit,  and  gave  dignity 
to  the  most  puerile  allusion. 

His  powers  soon  began  to  give  annoy- 
ance to  the  Government;  and  Walpole 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  the 
patriotic  comet.  Pitt  was  accordingly 
dismissed  from  the  service.  Hr.  Thacke- 
ray sa}*s  that  the  Minister 
took  this  step,  because  he  ^^f^ST^ 
plainly  saw  that  it  would 
have  been  vain  to  think  of  buying  over 
so  honourable  and  disinterested  an  oppo- 
nent. We  do  not  dispute  Pitt's  integrity  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  what  proof  he  had 
given  of  it  when  he  was  turned  out  of  the 
army ;  and  we  are  snre  that  Walpole  was 
not  likely  to  give  credit  for  inflexible 
honesty  to  a  young  adventurer  who  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  refusing  any- 
thing. The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not 
Walpole's  practice  to  buy  off  enemies. 
Mr.  Burke  truly  says,  in  the  Appeal  to 
the  Old  Whigs,  that  Walpole  gained  very 
few  over  from  the  Opposition.  Indeed 
that  great  minister  knew  his  business 
far  too  well.  He  knew  that,  for  one 
mouth  which  is  stopped  with  a  place,  fifty 
other  mouths  will  be  instantly  opened. 
He  knew  that  it  would  have  been  very 
bad  policy  in  him  to  give  the  world  to 
understand  that  more  was  to  be  got  by 
thwarting  his  measures  than  by  support- 
ing them.  These  maxims  are  as  old  as 
the  origin  of  parliamentary  corruption  in 
England.  Pepys  learned  them,  as  he  tells 
us,  from  the  counsellors  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

Pitt  was  no  loser.  He  was  made  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the 
Prince  of  W Je.,  .nd  cm-  gJSX^^* 
tinned  to  declaim  against 
tiie  ministers  with  unabated  violence,  and 
with  increasing  ability.  The  question 
of  maritime  right,  then  agitated  between 
Spain  and  England,  called  forth  all  his 
powers.  He  clamoured  for  war  with  a 
vehemence  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
•with  reason  or  humanity,  but  which 
appears  to  Mr.  Thackeray  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  We  will  not  stop  to 
argue  a  point  on  which  we  had  long 
thought  all  weU  informed  people  were 
agreed.  We  could  easily  show,  we  think, 
that,  if  any  respect  be  due  to  international 
law,  if  right,  where  societies  of  men  are 
concerned,  be  anything  but  another  name 
for  might,  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  the  Buccaneers,  which  seems  to  be  also 
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the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  that  treatie3 
mean  nothing  within  thirty  degrees  of 
the  line,  the  war  with  Spain  was  alto- 
gether unjustifiable.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  promoters  of  that  war  have  saved  the 
historian  the  trouble  of  trying  them. 
They  have  pleaded  guilty.  *^  I  hare  seen," 
says  Burke,  "and  with  some  care  ex- 
amined, the  original  documents  concern- 
ing certain  important  transactions  of 
those  times.  They  perfectly  satisfied  me 
of  the  extreme  injustice  of  that  war,  and  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  colours  which  Wal- 
pole,  to  his  ruin,  and  guided  by  a  mistaken 
policy,  suffered  to  be  daubed  over  that 
measure.  Some  years  after,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  converse  with  many  of  the 
principal  actors  against  that  minuter, 
and  with  those  who  principally  excited 
that  clamour.  None  of  them,  no  not  one, 
did  in  the  least  defend  the  measure,  or 
attempt  to  justify  their  conduct.  They 
condemned  it  as  freely  as  they  would 
liave  done  in  commenting  upon  any  pro* 
oeeding  in  history  in  which  they  were 
totally  unconoemed.**  Pitt,  on  subsequent 
occasions,  gave  ample  proof  that  he  was 
one  of  those  tardy  penitents. 

The  elections  of  1741  were  tmfavoorable 
to  Walpole  ;  and  after  a  long  and  obstin- 
ate struggle  he  found  it  necessary  to 
resign.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  opened 
JJg2uS^  a  BegotUtion  with  the 
leading  patriots,  in  the 
hope  of  forming  an  administration  on  a 
Whig  basis.  At  this  conjuncture,  Pitt, 
Lyttelton,  and  those  persons  who  were 
most  nearly  connected  with  him,  acted 
in  a  manner  very  little  to  their  honour. 
They  attempted  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Walpole,  and  offend,  if  he 
vould  use  his  influence  with  the  King  in 
their  favour,  to  screen  him  from  prosecu- 
tion. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  en- 
gage for  the  concurrence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  Walpole  knew  that  the 
assistance  of  the  Boys,  as  he  called  the 
young  Patriots,  would  avail  him  nothing 
if  Pnlteney  and  Carteret  should  prove 
intractable,  and  would  be  superfluous 
if  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
could  be  gained.  He,  therefore,  declined 
the  proposal.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  preserve  Pittas  bad  college 
verses,  has  not  even  alluded  to  this  story, 
a  story  which  is  supported  by  strong 
testimony,  and  which  may  be  found  in  so 
common  a  book  as  Coxe*s  Life  of  Wal- 
pole. 


The  new  arrangements  disappointed 
almost  every  member  of  the  Opposition, 
and  none  more  than  Pitt. 
He  was  not  invited  to  £iS?ff^u. 
become  a  place-man;  and 
he  therefore  stuck  firmly  to  his  old  trade 
of  patriot  Fortunate  it  was  for  him 
that  he  did  so.  Had  he  taken  office  at 
this  time,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  shared  largely  in  the  unpopularity 
of  Pnlteney,  Sandys,  and  Carteret.  He 
was  now  the  fiercest  and  most  implacable 
of  those  who  called  for  vengeance  on 
Walpole.  He  spoke  with  great  energy 
and  ability  in  favour  of  the  most  unjust 
and  violent  propositions  which  the 
enemies  of  the  fallen  minister  could  in- 
vent. He  urged  the  House  of  Commons 
to  appoint  a  secret  tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  This 
was  done.  The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
quisitors were  notoriously  hostile  to  the 
accused  statesman.  Yet  they  were  com- 
pelled to  own  that  they  could  find  no  fault 
in  him.  They  therefore  called  for  new 
powers,  for  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  wit- 
nesses, or,  in  plain  words,  for  a  bill  to 
reward  aU  who  might  give  evidence,  true 
or  false,  against  the  Earl  of  Orf ord«  This 
bill  Pitt  supported,  Pitt,  who  had  himself 
offered  to  be  a  screen  between  Lord 
Orford  and  public  justice.  These  are 
melancholy  facts.  Mr.  Thackeray  omits 
them,  or  hurries  over  them  as  fast  as 
he  can ;  and,  as  eulogy  is  his  business, 
he  is  in  the  right  to  do  so.  But,  though 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  life  of  Pitt 
which  it  is  more  agreeable  to  contemplate, 
we  know  none  more  instructive.  What 
must  have  been  the  general  state  of 
political  morality,  when  a  young  man, 
considered,  and  justly  considered,  as  the 
most  public-spirited  and  spotless  states- 
man of  his  time,  could  attempt  to  force 
his  way  into  office  by  means  so  disgrace- 
ful! 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords.     Walpole  withdrew  himself 
quietly  from  the  public  eye;   and  the 
ample  space  which  he  had  left  vacant  was 
soon   occupied   by   Carteret.     Against 
Carteret   Pitt    began   to 
thunder  with  as  much  seal    *oartwt!* 
as  he  had  ever  manifested 
against  Sir  Bobert.    To  Carteret  he  trans- 
ferred most  of  the  hard  names  which 
were  familiar  to  his  eloquence,  sole  mini- 
ster,  wicked   minister,  odious  minister, 
execrable  minister.    The  chief  topic  of 
Pitt's  Invective  was  the  favour  shown  to 
81 
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the  German  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  He  attacked  with  great 
violence,  and  with  an  ahility  which  raised 
him  to  the  very  first  rank  among  the 
parliamentary  speakers,  the  practice  of 
paying  Hanoverian  troops  with  English 
money.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
lately  lost  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
ornaments.  Walpole  and  Pulteney  had 
accepted  peerages ;  Sir  William  Wyndham 
was  dead;  and  among  the  rising  men 
none  could  he  considered  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  match  for  Pitt. 

During  the  recess   of   1744,  the   old 

Duchess    of    Marlborough    died.      She 

carried  to  her  grave  the 

cidedly  the  best  hater  of 
her  time.  Yet  her  love  had  been  in- 
finitely more  destructive  than  her  hatred. 
More  than  thirty  years  before,  her  temper 
had  ruined  the  party  to  which*  she  be- 
longed and  the  husband  whom  she  adored. 
Time  had  made  her  neither  wiser  nor 
kinder.  Whoever  was  at  any  moment 
great  and  prosperous  was  the  object  of 
her  fiercest  detestation.  She  liad  hated 
Walpole ;  she  now  hated  Carteret.  Pope, 
long  before  her  death,  predicted  the  fate 
of  her  vast  property. 

*'  To  hein  unknown  descends  the  nngnarded 
store. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-direoted,  to  the  poor.** 

Pitt  was   poor  enough ;   aod  to  him 

Heaven  directed  a  portion  of  the  wealth 

of  the  haughty  Dowager.    She  left  him 

a  legacy  of  ten  thousand 

«tt  pounds,  in   consideration 

of  'Hhe  noble  defence  he 

had  made  for  the  support  of  the  laws  of 

England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his 

country.** 

The  will  was  made  in  August.  The 
Duchess  died  in  October.  In  November 
Pitt  had  become  a  courtier.  The  Pelhams 
had  forced  the  King,  much  against  his 
wUl,  to  part  with  Lord  Carteret,  who  had 
now  become  Earl  Granville.  They  pro- 
ceeded, after  this  victory,  to  form  the 
Government  on  that  basis,  called  by 
the  cant  name  of  *'the  broad  bottom." 
Lyttelton  had  a  seat  at  the  Treasury,  and 
several  other  friends  of  Pitt  were  pro- 
vided for.  But  Pitt  himself  was,  for  the 
present,  forced  to  be  content  with  pro- 
mises. The  King  resented  most  highly 
same  expressions  which  the  ardent  orator 
had  used  in  the  debate  on  the  Hanoverian 
troops.  Bnt  Newcastle  and  Pelham  ex- 
pressed the  strongest  confidence  that  time 


and  their  exertions  would   soften  the 
royal  displeasure. 

Pitt,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that 
might  facilitate  his  admission  to  offioe. 
He  resigned  his  place  in  the  household 
of  Prince  Frederick,  and,  when  Parlia- 
ment met,  exerted  his  eloquence  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government. 
The  Pelhams  were  reaUy  ^jJ*,SSu?* 
sincere  in  their  endeavours 
to  remove  the  strong  prejudices  which 
had  taken  root  in  the  Kin'g's  mind.  They 
knew  that  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  de- 
ceived with  ease  or  offended  with  im- 
punity. They  were  afraid  that  they 
should  not  bs  long  able  to  put  him  off 
with  promises.  Nor  was  it  their  interest 
BO  to  put  him  off.  There  was  a  strong 
tie  between  him  and  them.  He  was  the 
enemy  of  their  enemy.  The  brothers 
hated  and  dreaded  the  eloquent,  aspiring, 
and  imperious  Granville.  They  had 
traced  his  intrigues  in  many  quarters. 
They  knew  his  influence  over  the  royal 
mind.  They  knew  that,  as  soon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  arrive,  he 
would  be  recalled  to  the  head  of  afi^irs. 
They  resolved  to  bring  things  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  question  on  which  they  took 
issue  with  their  master  was  whether  Pitt 
should  or  shpuld  not  be  admitted  to  office. 
They  chofe  their  time  with  more  skill 
than  generosity.  It  was  when  reWllioa 
was  actually  raging  in  Britain,  when  the 
Pretender  was  master  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  that  they  ten- 
dered their  resignations.  The  King  found 
himself  deserted,  in  one  day,  by  the  whole 
strength  of  that  party  which  had  placed 
his  family  on  the  throne.  Lord  Granville 
tried  to  form  a  government ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  parliamentary  interest 
of  the  Pelhams  was  irresistible,  and  that 
the  King's  favourite  statesman  could 
count  only  on  about  thirty  Lords  and 
eighty  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  scheme  was  given  up.  Gran- 
ville went  away  laughing.  The  ministers 
came  back  stronger  than  ever ;  and  the 
King  was  now  no  longer  able  to  refuse 
anything  that  they  might  be  pleased  to 
demand.  All  that  ho  could  do  was  to 
mutter  that  it  was  very  hard  that  New- 
castle, who  was  not  fit  to  be  chamberlain 
to  th^  most  insignificant  prince  in  Ger- 
many, should  dictate  to  the  King  of 
England. 

One  concession  the  ministers  graciously 
made.  They  agreed  that  Pitt  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  have  frequent 
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intenriews  with  the  King.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  making  theirnew  allySecre- 
tary-at-War  as  they  had  intended,  they 
appointed  him  Vioe-Treasarer  of  Ireland, 
and  in  a  few  months  promoted  him  to 
the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

This  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  offices  in  the  Government.  The 
salary  was  but  a  small  part 
^th^owSef'^*  the  emolument  which 
the  Paymaster  derived 
from  his  place.  He  was  allowed  to  keep 
a  large  sum,  which,  eren  in  time  of 
peace,  was  seldom  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  constantly  in  his 
hands;  and  the  interest  on  this  sum 
he  might  appropriate  to  his  own  use. 
This  practice  was  not  secret,  nor 
Aras  it  considered  as  disreputable.  It 
-was  the  practice  of  men  of  undoubted 
honour,  both  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Pitt.  He,  however,  refused  to  accept 
one  farthing  beyond  the  salary  which 
the  law  had  annexed  to  his  office.  It 
had  been  usual  for  foreign  princes  who 
received  the  pay  of  England  to  give  to 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  a  small  per- 
centage on  the  subsidies.  These  igno* 
minious  rails  Pitt  resolutely  declined. 

Disinterestedness  of  this  kind  was,  in 

his  days,  very  rare.  His  conduct  surprised 

and    amused   politicians. 

"'jSSdSS?*'  I'  ""ted  *•  '«"«* 
admiration  throughout  the 
body  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  the 
iucouisistencies  of  which  Pitt  had  been 
guilty,  in  spite  of  the  strange  contrast 
between  his  violence  in  Opposition  and 
his  tameness  in  office,  he  still  possessed 
a  large  share  of  the  public  confidence. 
The  motives  which  may  lead  a  politician 
to  change  his  connections  or  his  general 
line  of  conduct  are  often  obscure ;  but 
disinterestedness  in  pecuniary  matters 
everybody  can  understand.  Pitt  was 
thenceforth  considered  as  a  man  who  was 
proof  to  all  sordid  temptations.  If  he 
acted  ill,  it  might  be  from  an  error  in 
judgment ;  it  might  be  from  resentment ; 
it  might  be  from  ambition.  But  poor  as 
he  was,  he  had  vindicated  himself  from 
all  suspicion  of  covetousness. 

Eight  quiet  years  followed,  eight  years 
during  which  the  minority,  which  had 
been  feeble  ever  since  Lord  Granville 
had  been  overthrown,  continued  to 
dwindle  till  it  became  almost  invisible. 
Peace  was  made  with  France  and  Spain 
in  1748.  Prince  Frederick  died  in  1751 ; 
and  with  him  died  the  very  semblance 
of  opposition.    All  the  most  distinguished 


survivors  of  the  party  which  had  sup- 
ported Walpole  and  of  the  party  which 
had  opposed  him  were 
united  under  his  successor.  ^tlSTSleo?' 
The  fiery  and  vehement 
spirit  of  Pitt  had  for  a  time  been  laid  it> 
rest.  He  silently  acquiesced  in  that  very 
system  of  continental  measures  which  he 
had  lately  condemned.  He  ceased  to 
talk  disrespectfully  about  Hanover.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
though  that  treaty  left  us  exactly  where 
we  had  been  when  he  uttered  his  spirit- 
stirring  harangues  against  the  pacific 
policy  of  Walpole.  Now  and  then 
glimpses  of  his  former  self  appeared ;  but 
they  were  few  and  transient.  Pelham 
knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  felt 
that  an  ally,  so  little  used  to  control, 
and  so  capable  of  inflicting  injury,  might 
well  be  indulged  in  an  occasional  fit  of 
waywardness. 

Two  men,  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to 
Pitt  in  powers  of  mind,  held,  like  him, 
subordinate  offices  in  the  Government. 
One    of    these.    Hurray, 


was  successively  Solicitor- 


Murray. 


General  and  Attorney-General.  This  dis- 
tinguished person  far  surpassed  Pitt  in 
correctness  of  taste,  in  power  of  reason- 
ing, in  depth  and  variety  of  knowledge. 
His  parliamentary  eloquence  never  biased 
into  sudden  flashes  of  dazzling  brilliancy ; 
but  its  dear,  placid,  and  mellow  splendour 
was  never  for  an  instant  overcloaded. 
Intellectually  he  was.  we  believe,  fully 
equal  to  Pitt ;  but  he  was  deficient  in  the 
moral  qualities  to  which  Pitt  owed  most 
of  his  success.  Murray  wanted  the 
energy,  the  courage,  the  all-grasping  and 
all-risking  ambition,  which  make  men 
great  in  stirring  tunes.  His  heart  was 
a  little  cold,  his  temper  cautious  even  to 
timidity,  his  manners  decorous  even  to 
formality.  He  never  exposed  his  fortunes 
or  his  fame  to  any  risk  which  he  could 
avoid.  At  one  time  he  might,  in  aU 
probability,  have  been  Prime  Minister. 
But  the  object  of  his  wishes  was  the 
judicial  bench.  The  situation  of  Chief 
Justice  might  not  be  so  splendid  as  that 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  it  was 
dignified ;  it  was  quiet ;  it  was  secure ; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  favourite  situa- 
tion of  Murray. 

Fox,  the  father  of  the  great  man  whose 
mighty  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace,  of 
truth,  and  of  liberty,  have  made  that 
name  immortal,  was  Secretary-at-War. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  the  King,  with 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  with  some 
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of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
great  Whig  connection.  His  parliamen- 
tary talents  were  of  the 
'^if^^SJf^"  highest  Older.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  in  almost 
all  respects  the  very  opposite  to  Pitt 
His  figure  was  ungraceful;  his  face,  as 
Bejnolds  and  NoUekens  have  preserred 
it  to  us,  indicated  a  strong  understand- 
ing; but  the  features  were  coarse,  and 
the  general  aspect  dark  and  lowering. 
His  manner  was  awkward ;  his  deUvery 
was  hesitating ;  he  was  often  at  a  stand 
for  want  of  a  word ;  but  as  a  debater, 
as  a  master  of  that  keen,  weighty,  manly 
logic  which  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of 
political  questions,  he  has  perhaps  never 
been  surpassed  except  by  his  son.  In 
reply  he  was  as  decidedly  superior  to 
Pitt  as  in  declamation  he  was  Pitt's 
inferior.  lotelleetually  the  balance  was 
nearly  eTen  between  the  rivals.  But 
here,  again,  the  moral  qualities  of  Pitt 
turned  the  scale.  Fox  had  undoubtedly 
many  vurtues.  In  natural  disposition 
as  well  as  in  talents,  he  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  his  more  celebrated  son. 
He  had  the  same  sweetness  of  temper, 
the  same  strong  passions,  the  same 
'  openness,  boldness,  and  impetuosity, 
the  same  cordiality  towards  friends,  the 
same  placability  towards  enemies.  No 
man  was  more  warmly  or  justly  beloved 
by  his  family  or  by  his  associates.  But 
unhappily  he  had  been  trained  in  a  bad 
political  school,  in  a  school,  the  doctrines 
of  which  were,  that  political  virtue  is 
the  mere  coquetry  of  political  prostitu- 
tion, that  every  patriot  has  his  price,  that 
Government  can  be  carried  on  only  by 
means  of  corruption,  and  that  the  state 
is  given  as  a  prey  to  statesmen.  These 
maxims  were  too  much  in  vogue  through- 
out the  lower  ranks  of  Walpole*a  party, 
and  were  too  much  encouraged  by 
Walpole  himself,  who,  from  contempt  of 
what  is  in  our  day  vulgarly  called  hwnbv^y 
often  ran  extravagantly  and  oftensively 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  The  loose 
political  morality  of  Fox  presented  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  ostentatious 
purity  of  Pitt  The  nation  distrusted 
the  former,  and  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  the  latter.  But  almost  all  the  states- 
men of  the  age  had  still  to  learn  that 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  was  worth 
having.  While  things  went  on  quietly, 
while  there  was  no  opposition,  while 
everything  was  given  by  the  favour  of  a 
small  ruling  junto.  Fox  bad  a  decided 
advantage  over  Pitt ;  but  when  dangerous 


times  came,  when  Europe  was  convulsed 
with  war,  when  Parliament  was  broken 
up  Into  factions,  when  the  public  mind 
was  violently  excited,  the  favourite  of 
the  people  rose  to  supreme  power,  while 
his  rival  sank  into  insignificance. 

Early  in  the  year  1754,  Henry  Pelham 
died  unexpectedly.  *'  Now  I  shall  have 
i\,o  more  peace,"  exclaimed  the  old  King, 
when  he  heard  the  news. 
He  was  in  the  right  Pel-^^^J^^"^ 
ham  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  and  keeping  together  all 
the  talents  of  the  kingdom.  By  his  death, 
the  highest  post  to  which  an  English 
subject  can  aspire  was  left  vacant ;  and 
at  the  same  moment,  the  influence  which 
had  yoked  together  and  reigned  in  so 
many  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits  was 
withdrawn. 

Within  a  week  after  Pelham*s  death, 
it  was  determined  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  the  arrangement 
was  still  far  from  complete.  Who  was 
to  be  the  leading  Minister  of  the  Crown 
in  the  House  of  Commons?  Was  the 
office  to  be  intrusted  to  a  man  of  eminent 
talents  ?  And  would  not  such  a  man  in 
such  a  place  demand  and  obtain  a  larger 
bbare  of  power  and  patronage  than  New- 
castle would  be  disposed  to  concede? 
Was  a  mere  drudge  to  be  employed? 
And  what  probability  was  there  that  a 
mere  drudge  would  be  able  to  manage  a 
large  and  stormy  assembly,  abounding 
with  able  and  experienced  men  ? 

Pope  has  said  of  that  wretched  miser, 
Sir  John  Cutler,— 

"  Cutler  saw  tenants  break  and  houses  fall 
For  very  want :  be  oould  not  build  a  fralL" 

Newcastle's  love  of  power  resembled 
Cutler's  love  of  money.  It  was  an  avarice 
which  thwarted  itself,  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  cupidity.  An  immediate 
outlay  was  so  painful  to  him  that  he 
would  not  venture  to  make  the  most 
desirable  improvement.  If  he  could  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  *<^  --  «.  . 
cede  at  once  a  portion  of  Heiroagae!* 
his  authority,  he  might 
probably  have  insured  the  continuance 
of  what  remained.  But  he  thought  it 
better  to  construct  a  weak  and  rotten 
government,  which  tottered  at  the  small- 
est breath,  and  fell  in  the  first  storm, 
than  to  pay  the  necessary  price  for  sound 
and  durable  materials.  He  wished  to 
find  some  person  who  would  be  willing 
to   accept  the   lead   of   the  House  of 
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CommoDB  on  terms  similar  to  those  on 
which  Secretary  Craggs  had  acted  onder 
Sunderland,  five-and-thirty  years  before. 
Craggs  conld  hardly  be  called  a  minister. 
He  was  a  mere  agent  for  the  Minister. 
He  was  not  trusted  with  the  higher 
secrets  of  State,  but  obeyed  implicitly 
the  directions  of  his  superior,  and  was, 
to  use  Doddington's  expression,  merely 
Lord  Sunderland's  man.  But  times  were 
c  banged.  Since  the  days  of  Sunderland, 
the  importance  of  the  House  of  Conmions 
bad  been  constantly  on  the  increase. 
During  many  years,  the  person  who 
conducted  the  business  of  the  Oovem- 
mentin  that  House  had  almost  always 
been  Prime  Minister.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  person  who  possessed  the  talents 
necessary  for  the  situation  would  stoop 
to  accept  it  on  such  terms  as  Newcastle 
was  disposed  to  offer. 

Pitt  was  ill  at  Bath ;  and,  had  he  been 
well  and  in  London,  neither  the  King  nor 
Newcastle  would  have  been  disposed  to 
make  any  overtures  to  him.  The  cool 
and  wary  Murray  had  set  his  heart  on 
professional  objects.  Negotiations  were 
opened  with  Fox.  Newcastle  behaved 
like  himself,  that  is  to  say,  childishly 
and  basely.    The  proposition  which  he 

made  was  that  Fox  should 

55^;;«    beSecretaryofSUte,with 

the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  seoret- 
serrice  money,  or,  in  plain  words,  the 
business  of  buying  members  of  Parlia* 
ment,  should  be  left  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  but  that  Fox  should  be 
exactly  informed  of  the  way  in  which 
this  fund  was  employed. 

To  these  conditions  Fox  assented.  But 
the  next  day  everything  was  in  confusion. 
Newcastle  had  changed  bis  mind.  The 
conversation  which  took  place  between 
Fox  and  the  Duke  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  English  history.  ''  My  brother," 
said  Newcastle,  "when  he  was  at  the 

Treasury,  never  told  any- 
'*^  dSS.*^*   body  what  he  did  with 

the  secret-service  money. 
No  more  will  I."  The  answer  was 
obvious.  Pelham  had  been,  not  only 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  also 
manager  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  unnecessary  for  him  to 
confide  to  any  other  person  his  dealings 
with  the  members  of  that  House.  ^'  But 
how,*"  said  Fox,  "can  I  lead  in  the 
Commons  without  information  on  this 
head?    How   can  I  talk   to  gentlemen 


when  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  have 
received  gratifications  and  which  have 
not?  And  who,"  he  continued,  "is  to 
have  the  disposal  of  places?"— "I 
myself,"  said  the  Duke. — "  How  then  am 
I  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons?" 
— "  Oh,  let  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  come  to  me."  Fox  then  men- 
tioned the  general  election  which  was 
approaching,  and  asked  how  the  mini- 
sterial boroughs  were  to  be  filled  np. 
"Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said  New- 
castle ;  "  that  is  all  setUed."  This  was 
too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear.  Fox 
refused  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  on  such  terms ;  and  the  Duke  con- 
fided the  management  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  dull,  harmless  man  whose 
name  is  almost  forgotten  in  our  time. 
Sir  Thomas  Bobinson. 

^Vlien  Pitt   returned   from  Bath,  he 
affected  great   moderation,   though  his 
haughty  soul  was  boiling 
with  resentment    He  did    niSSSSSn. 
not  complain  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  passed  by, 
but  said  openly  that,  in  his  opinion,  Fox 
was  the  fittest  man  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons.     The   rivals,    reconciled   by 
their  common  interest  and  their  common 
enmities,  concerted  a  plan  of  operations 
for    the   next    session.     "Sir   Thomas 
Robinson  lead  us ! "  said  Pitt  to  Fox. 
"  The  Duke  might  just  as  well  send  his 
jack-boot  to  lead  us." 

The  elections  of  1754  were  favourable 
to  the  administration.  But  the  aspect  of 
foreign  affairs  was  threatening.  In  India 
the  English  and  the  French  had  been  em- 
ployed, ever  since  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  in  cutting  each  other's  throats. 
They  had  lately  taken 
to  the  same  practice  in  ®*^JJ^J^" 
America.  It  might  have 
been  foreseen  that  stirring  times  were  at 
hand,  times  which  would  call  for  abilities 
very  different  from  those  of  Newcastle 
and  Robinson. 

In  November  the  Parliament  met ;  and 
before  the  end  of  that  month  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  so  un- 
mercifully baited  by  the  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  and  the  Secretary  at  War  that 
he  was  thoroughly  sick  of  his  situation. 
Fox  attacked  him  with  great  force  and 
acrimony.  Pitt  affected  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuous tenderness  for  Sir  Thomas, 
and  directed  his  attacks  principally 
against  Newcastle.  On  one  occasion  ho 
asked  in  tones  of  thunder  whether  Parlia- 
ment sat  only  to  register  the  edicts  of 
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one  too  i)owerfal  subject?    The  Doke 

was  scared  out  of  his  wits.    He  was 

afi^d  to  dbmisa  the  muti- 

®BoS!^"     °^"  >   ^®  ^*«  «*^^^  *<» 
baited.         promote  them ;  but  it  was 

absolutely  uecessary  to 
do  something.  Fox,  as  the  less  proud 
and  intractable  of  the  refractory  pair, 
was  preferred.  A  seat  in  the  Cabinet  was 
offered  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would 
give  efficient  support  to  the  ministry  in 
Parliament.  In  an  ctII  hour  for  his  fame 
and  his  fortunes  he  rx^cepted  the  offer, 
and  abandoned  his  connection  with  Pitt, 
who  never  forgave  his  desertion. 

Bir  Thomas,  assisted  by  Fox,  contrived 
to  get  through  the  business  of  the  year 
without  much  trouble.    Pitt  was  waiting 
hifi  time.     The  negotia- 
Negotiatlons    tions    pending    between 
IteSjJISd    France  and  England  took 
SngUmd.      every  day   a    more   un« 
favourable    aspect.     To- 
wards the  dose  of  the  session  the  King 
sent  a  med.sage  to  inform  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to    make   preparations   for   y^r.     The 
House  returned  an  address  of  thanks,  and 
passed  a  vote  of   credit     During  the 
recess,  the  old  animosity  of  both  nations 
was  inflamed  by  a  series  of  disastrous 
events.    An  English  force  was  cut  off  in 
America ;  and  several  French  merchant- 
men were   taken    in  the  West  Indian 
seas.    It  was  plain  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  was  at  hand. 

The  first  object  of  the  King  was  to 
secure  Hanover ;  and  Newcastle  was  dis- 
posed to  gratify  his  master.     Treaties 
were  concluded,  after  the 
^oSSiS**^  fashion   of   those   times, 
princes.       ^ith  several  petty  Ger* 
man  Princes,  who  bound 
themselves  to  find  soldiers  if  England 
would  find  money  ;  and,  as  it  was  sus- 
pected that  Frederic  the  Second  had  set 
his  heart  on  the  electoral  dominions  of 
his   uncle,  Bnssia  was   hired   to    keep 
Prussia  in  awe. 

When  the  stipulations  of  these  treaties 
were  made  known,  there  arose  through- 
out the  kingdom  a  murmur  from  which  a 
judicious  observer  might  easily  prognos- 
ticate the  approach  of  a  tempest.  New- 
castle encountered  strong  opposition, even 
from  those  whom  he  had  always  con- 
sidered as  his  tools.  I^eggc,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  refused  to  sign 
the  Treasury  warrants,  which  were  neces- 
saxy  to  give  effect  to  the  treaties.  Those 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  possess 


the  confidence  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales  and  of  his  mother  held  very 
menacing  language.  In  this  perplexity 
Newcastle  sent  for  Pitt,  hugged  him, 
patted  him,  smirked  at  him.  wept  over 
him,  and  lisped  out  the  highest  compli- 
ments and  the  most  splendid  promises. 
The  King,  who  had  hither- 
to been  as  sulky  as  ^J^ 
possible,  would  be  civil 
to  him  at  the  levee  ;  he  should  be  brought 
into  the  Cabinet ;  he  should  be  consulted 
about  everything;  if  he  would  only  be 
so  good  as  to  support  the  Hessian  subsidy 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt  coldly 
declined  the  proffered  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
expressed  the  highest  love  and  reverence 
for  the  King,  and  said  that,  if  his  Majesty 
felt  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
Hessian  treaty  he  would  so  far  deviate 
from  the  line  which  he  had  traced  out 
for  himself  as  to  give  that  treaty  hia 
support.  **Well,  and  the  Bussian  sub- 
sidy," said  Newcastle.  "  No,"  said  Pitt, 
"  not  a  system  of  subsidies."  The  Duke 
summoned  Lord  Hardwicke  to  his  aid ; 
but  Pitt  was  inflexible.  Murray  would 
do  nothing.  Bobinson  could  do  nothing. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Fox. 
He  became  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
full  authority  of  a  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  pensioned 
off  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

In  November,  1755,  the  Houses  met. 
Public  expectation  was  wound  up  to  the 
height.  After  ten  quiet  years  there  was 
to  be  an  Opposition,  countenanced  by 
the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne,  and 
headed  by  the  most  bril- 
liant orator  of  the  age.  '^dSbSt^* 
The  debate  on  the  address 
was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  parliamentary  conflicts  of  that 
generation.  It  began  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  till  five  the  next 
morning.  It  was  on  this  night  that 
Oerard  Hamilton  delivered  that  single 
speech  from  which  his  nickname  was 
derived.  His  eloquence  threw  into  the 
shade  every  orator,  except  Pitt,  who  de- 
claimed against  the  subsidies  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  extraordinary  energy 
and -effect.  Those  powers  which  had 
formerly  spread  terror  through  the 
majorities  of  Walpole  and  Carteret  were 
now  displayed  in  their  highest  perfection 
before  an  audience  long  unaccustomed 
to  such  exhibitions.  One  fragment  of 
this  celebrated  oration  remains  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  preservation.  It  is  the  com- 
parison between  the  coalition  of  Fox  and 
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Newcastle,  and  the  junction  of  the  Bhone 
and  the  Saone.  "  At  Lyons/'  said  Pitt, 
**  I  was  taken  to  see  the  place  where  the 
two  rivers  meet,  the  one  gentle,  feeble, 
languid,  and  though  languid,  yet  of  no 
depth,  the  other  a  boisterous  and  im- 
petuous torrent:  but  different  as  they 
are,  they  meet  at  last.*'  The  amendment 
moved  by  the  Opposition  was  injected 
by  a  great  majority  ;  and  Pitt  and  Legge 
were  immediately  dismissed  from  their 
offices. 

During  several  months  the  contest  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  extremely 
sharp.  Warm  debates  took  place  on  the 
estimates,  debates  still  warmer  on  the 
subsidiary  treaties.  The  Qovernment 
succeeded  in  every  division;  but  the 
fame  of  Pitt's  eloquence, 

'^Wenoe!*'"  ^^^  *^®  influence  of  his 
lofty  and  determined  cha- 
racter, continued  to  Increase  through 
the  Session ;  and  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  prorogation  made  it  utterly 
impossible  for  any  other  person  to  manage 
the  Parliament  or  the  country. 

The  war  began  in  every  part  of  the 

-world  with  events  disastrous  to  England, 

and  even  more  shameful  than  disastrous. 

But  the  most  humiliating  of  these  events 

was  the  loss  of  Minorca. 

^"wSiJSJwi!*'  '^®  ^°^*  ^^  Richelieu, 
an  old  fop  who  had  passed 
his  life  from  sixteen  to  sixty  in  seducing 
%vomen  for  whom  he  cared  not  one  straw, 
landed  on  that  island,  and  succeeded  in 
reducing  it.  Admiral  Byng  was  sent 
from  Oibraltar  to  throw  succours  into 
Fort-Mahon  ;  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
engage  tho  French  squadron,  and  sailed 
back  without  having  effected  his  pur- 
pose. The  people  were  inflamed  to  mad- 
ness. A  storm  broke  forth,  which  apa Ued 
«ven  those  who  remembered  the  days  of 
Excise  and  of  South  Sea.  The  shops 
were  filled  with  libels  and  caricatures. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  placards. 
The  dty  of  London  called  for  vengeance, 
and  the  cry  was  echoed  from  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom.  Dorsetshire, 
Hnntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire,  Somsetshire,  Lancashire,  Suf- 
folk, Shropshire,  Surrey,  sent  up  strong 
addresses  to  the  throne,  and  instructed 
their  representatives  to  vote  for  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  late  dis- 
asters. In  the  great  towns  the  feeling 
was  as  strong  as  in  the  counties.  In 
some  of  the  instructions  It  was  even 
recommended  that  the  supplies  should  be 
stopped. 


Bxpwn's 
Blstlmate. 


The  nation  was  in  a  state  of  angry  and 
sullen  despondency,  almost  unparalleled 
in  history.  People  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
in  the  habit  of  talking  about  the  good 
old  times  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  de- 
generacy of  their  contemporaries.  This 
is  in  general  merely  a  cant  But  in  I75S 
it  was  something  more.  At  this  time 
appeared  Brown's  Estimate,  a  book  now 
remembered  only  by  the  allusions  in 
Gowper's  Table  Talk  and 
in  Burke's  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace.  It  was 
universally  read,  admired,  and  believed. 
The  author  fully  convinced  his  readers 
that  they  were  a  race  of  cowards  and 
scoundrels ;  that  nothing  could  save 
them;  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
being  enslaved  by  their  enemies,  and  that 
they  richly  deserved  their  fate.  Such 
were  the  speculations  to  which  ready 
credence  was  given  at  the  outset  of  the 
most  glorious  war  in  which  England  bad 
ever  been  engaged. 

Newcastle  now  began  to  tremble  for 
his  place,  and  for  the  only  thing  which 

was  dearer  to  him  than        

his  place,  his  neck.  The  tS^iei* 
people  were  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  trifled  with.  Their  cry  was  for 
blood.  For  this  once  they  might  be 
contented  with  the  sacrifice  of  Byng. 
But  what  if  fresh  disasters  should  take 
place  ?  What  if  an  unfriendly  sovereign 
should  ascend  the  throne?  What  if  a 
hostile  House  of  Commons  should  be 
chosen  ? 

At  length,  in  October,  the  decisive  cruns 
came.  The  new  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  long  sick  of  the  perfidy  and  levity 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  began  to  SSS^' 
fear  that  he  might  be 
made  a  scapegoat  to  save  the  old  in- 
triguer who,  imbecile  as  he  seemed,  never 
wanted  dexterity  where  danger  was  to 
be  avoided.  Fox  threw  up  his  office. 
Newcastle  had  recourse  to  Murray ;  but 
Murray  had  now  within  his  reach  the 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
situation  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  Eing*s 
Bench  was  vacant;  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  fully  resolved  to  obtain  it, 
or  to  go  into  Opposition.  Newcastle 
offered  him  any  terms,  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  life,  a  tellership  of  the 
Exchequer,  any  amount  of  pension,  two 
thousand  a  year,  six  thousand  a  year. 
When  the  Ministers  found  that  Murray's 
mind  was  made  up,  they  pressed  for 
delay,  the  delay  of  a  session,  a  month, 
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%  week,  a  day.  Would  he  only  make  his 
appearance  once  more  in  the  Honse  of 
Gommons?  Would  he  only  speak  in 
faTOur  of  the  address?  He  was  inex- 
orable, and  peremptorily  said  that  they 
might  give  or  withhold  the  Chief -Justice- 
ship, hut  that  he  would  be  Attorney- 
Ocneral  no  longer. 

Newcastle  now  oontriyed  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  the  King,  and  overtures 
were  made  to  Pitt,  through  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  Pitt  knew  his  power,  and  showed 
that  he  knew  it.  He  demanded  as  an 
indispensable  condition  that  Newcastle 
should  be  altogether  excluded  from  the 
new  arrangement. 

The  Duke  was  in  a  state  of  ludicrous 
distress.  He  ran  about  chattering  and 
crying,  asking  advice  and  listening  to 
none.  In  the  meantime,  the  Session 
drew  near.  The  public  excitement  was 
unabated.    Nobody  could 

fS!X^  befonnd  to  face  Pitt  and 
Fox  in  the  House  of 
Oommons.  Newcastle's  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  tendered  his  resignation. 

The  King  sent  for  Fox,,  and  directed 
him  to  form  the  plan  of  an  administration 
in  concert  with  Pitt.  But  Pitt  had  not 
forgotten  old  injuries,  and  positively  re- 
fosed  to  act  with  Fox. 

The  King  now  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  this  mediator  succeeded 
in  making  an  arrangement.  He  con- 
sented to  take  the  Treasury.  Pitt  became 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The 
onsSJ?^  Great  Seal  was  put  into 
commission.  Legge  re- 
turned to  the  Exchequer;  and  Lord 
Temple,  whose  sister  Pitt  had  lately 
married,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty. 

It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  this 
administration  would  last  but  a  very 
short  time.  It  lasted  not  quite  five 
months ;  and,  during  those  five  months, 
Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  were  treated  with 
rudeness  by  the  King,  and  found  but 
feeble  support  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Opposi- 
tion prevented  the  re-election  of  some 
of    the    new    ministers. 

plSlSSS"*"*  ^^"»  ^^<*  ■**  'o'^  o»«  o' 
re-eleotlon.  the  boroughs  which  were 
in  the  Pelham  interest, 
found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  seat 
after  his  acceptance  of  the  seals.  So 
destitute  was  the  new  Government  of 
that  sort  of  influence  without  which  no 
Government  could  then  be  durable.    One 


of  the  arguments  most  frequently  nrged 
against  the  Reform  Bill  was  that,  under 
a  system  of  popular  representation,  men 
whose  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  public 
business  might  often  find  it  impossible  to 
find  seats.  Should  this  inconvenience 
ever  be  felt,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  devising  and  applying  a 
remedy.  But  those  who  threatened  us 
with  this  evil  ought  to  have  remembered 
that,  under  the  old  system,  a  great  man 
called  to  power  at  a  great  crisis  by  the 
voice  of  the  whole  nation  was  in  danger 
of  being  excluded,  by  an  aristocratical 
coterie,  from  that  House  of  which  he  waa 
the  most  distinguished  ornament. 

The  most  important  event  of  this  short 
administration  was  the  trial  of  Byng. 
On  that  subject  public  opinion  is  still 
divided.  We  think  the  punishment  of 
the  Admiral  altogether  nn  j  net  and  abenrd. 
Treachery,  cowardice,  ignorance  amount- 
ing to  what  lawyers  have  called  ervsM 
ignorantui,  are  fit  objects  of  severe  penal 
inflictions.  But  Byng  was  not  found 
guilty  of  treachery,  of  cowardice,  or  of 
gross  ignorance  of  his  profession.  He 
died  for  doing  what  the  most  loyal 
subject,  the  most  intrepid  warrior,  the 
most  experienced  seaman,  might  have 
done.  He  died  for  an  error  in  judgment, 
an  error  such  as  the  greatest  commanders, 
Frederick,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  have 
often  committed,  and  have  ^^jj,^^^  ^ 
of  ten  acknowledged.  Such 
errors  are  not  proper  objects  of  punish- 
ment, for  this  reason,  that  the  punishing* 
of  such  errors  tends  not  to  prevent  them, 
but  to  produce  them.  The  dread  of  an 
ignominious  death  may  stimulate  sluggish- 
ness to  exertion,  may  keep  a  traitor  to 
his  standard,  may  prevent  a  coward  from 
running  away,  but  it  has  no  tendency  to 
bring  out  those  qualities  which  enable 
men  to  form  prompt  and  judicious  deci- 
sions in  great  emergencies.  The  best 
marksman  may  be  expected  to  fail  when 
the  apple  which  is  to  be  his  mark  is  set 
on  his  child's  head.  We  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  likely  to  deprive  an 
officer  of  his  self-possession  at  the  time 
when  he  most  needs  it  than  the  know- 
ledge that,  if  the  judgment  of  his 
superiors  should  not  agree  with  hiji.  ho 
will  be  executed  with  every  circumstance 
of  shame.  Queens,  it  has  often  been 
said,  run  far  greater  risk  in  childbed 
than  private  women,  merely  because 
their  medical  attendants  are  more  anxious. 
The  surgeon  who  attended  Marie  Louise 
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was  altogether  unnerved  by  his  emotions. 
*' Compose  yoarself,"  said  Bonaparte; 
*<  imagine  that  yon  are  asusting  a  poor 
girl  in  the  Fanbonrg  Saint  Antoine." 
This  was  surely  a  far  wiser  course  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  king  in  the  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainment,  who  proclaimed 
that  the  physicians  who  failed  to  cure 
his  daughter  should  have  their  heads 
chopped  off.  Bonaparte  knew  mankind 
well;  and  as  ho  acted  towards  this 
surgeon,  he  acted  towards  his  officers. 
No  soTcreign  was  ever  so  indulgent  to 
mere  errors  of  judgment;  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  sovereign  ever  had  in  his 
service  so  many  military  men  fit  for  the 
highest  commands. 

Pitt  acted  a  brave  and  honest  part  on 

this  occasion.    He  ventured  to  put  both 

bis  power  and  his  popularity  to  hazard, 

and  spoke  manfully  for 

?«SSJ*  Bjrag,bothinP»rliam«t 
and  in  the  royal  presence. 
But  the  King  was  inexorable.  **The 
House  of  Commons,  sir,"  said  Pitt, 
"seems  inclined  to  mercy."  **Sir," 
answered  the  King,  ''you  have  taught 
me  to  look  for  the  sense  of  my  people  in 
other  places  than  the  House  of  Commons.*' 
The  saying  has  more  point  than  most  of 
those  which  are  recorded  of  Qeorge  the 
Second,  and,  though  sarcastically  meant, 
contains  a  high  and  jost  compliment  to 
Pitt 

The  King  disliked  Pitt,  but  absolutely 
hated  Temple.  The  new  Secretary  of 
State,  his  Majesty  said,  had  read  Vatel, 
and  was  tedious  and  pompous,  but  respect- 
f  uL  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
vras  grossly  impertinent*  Walpole  tells 
one  Btory,  which,  we  fear,  is  much  too 
good  to  be  true.  He  assures  us  that 
Temple  entertained  his  royal  master  with 
an  elaborate  parallel  between  Bjng^s 
behaviour  at  Minorca,  and  his  Majesty's 
behaviour  at  Oudenarde, 

^^^1^      in  which  the  advantage 

Admiral ;  and  the  obvious 
inference  was,  that  if  Byng  ought  to 
be  shot,  the  King  most  richly  deserved 
to  be  hanged. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
Early  in  April,  Pitt  and  all  his  friends 
were  turned  out,  and  Newcastle   was 
summoned  to    St   James's.      But  the 
publio  discontent  was  not 
^'SSfent'     «»tinjfni«lwd.   It  had  sub- 
sided when  Pitt  was  called 
to  power.    But  it  still  glowed  under  the 
embers ;  and  it  now  burst  at  once  into  a 


flame.  The  stocks  fell.  The  Common 
Council  met  The  freedom  of  the  City 
was  voted  to  Pitt.  All  the  greatest  cor- 
porate towns  followed  the  example. 
"For  some  weeks,"  says  Walpole,  «jt 
rained  gold  boxes." 

This  was- the  turning-point  of  Pitt's 
life.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
man  of  so  haughty  and  vehement  a  nature 
treated  so  ungraciously  by  the  Court 
and  supported  so  enthnsi* 
astically  by  the  Veovl^^'^^'J^ 
would  have  eagerly  taken 
the  first  opportunity  of  showing  his 
power  and  gratifying  his  resentment; 
for  an  opportunity  was  not  wanting. 
The  members  for  many  counties  and  large 
towns  had  been  instructed  to  vote  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  had 
produced  the  miscarriage  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  motion  for  inquiry  had  been 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with- 
out opposition ;  and,  a  few  days  after 
Pitt's  dismissal,  the  investigation  com- 
menced. Newcastle  and  his  colleagues 
obtained  a  vote  of  acquittal;  but  the 
minority  were  so  strong  that  th^  could 
not  venture  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  approba- 
tion, as  they  had  at  first  intended ;  and 
it  was  thought  by  some  shrewd  observers 
that,  if  Pitt  had  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  inquiry  might 
have  ended  in  a  censure,  if  not  in  an 
impeachment 

Pitt  showed  on  this  occasion  a  modera- 
tion and  Self-government  which  was  not 
habitual  to  him.  He  had  found  by 
experience,  that  he  could  not  stand  alone. 
His  eloquence  and  his 
popularity  had  done  much,  *JSi*2SP^ 
very  xpuch,  for  him.  government 
Without  rank,  without 
fortune,  without  borough  interest,  hated 
by  the  King,  hated  by  the  aristocracy,  he 
was  a  person  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  state.  He  had  been  suffered  to  form 
a  ministry,  and  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  exclusion  on  all  his  rivals,  on  the  most 
powerful  nobleman  of  the  Whig  party, 
on  the  ablest  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  he  now  found  that  he 
had  gone  too  far.  The  English  Con- 
stitution was  not,  indeed,  without  a  popu- 
lar element  But  other  elements  generally 
predominated.  The  confidence  and  ad- 
miration of  the  nation  might  make  a 
statesman  formidable  at  the  head  of  an 
Opposition,  might  load  him  with  framed 
and  glased  parchments  and  gold  boxes, 
might  possibly,  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the  pre- 
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PlU*a  desire 
of  power. 


ceding  year,  raise  him  for  a  time  to 
power.  Bat,  constituted  as  Parliament 
then  was,  the  faTourlte  of  the  people 
could  not  depend  on  a  majority  in  the 
people's  own  Honae.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle, however  contemptible  in  morals, 
manners,  and  understanding,  was  a 
dangerous  enemy.  His  rank,  his  wealth, 
his  unriTalled  parliamentary  interest, 
would  alone  have  made  him  important. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  Whig  aristo- 
cracy regarded  him  as  their  leader.  His 
long  possession  of  power  had  giTen  him 
a  kind  of  prescriptire  right  to  possess  it 
still.  The  House  of  Commons  had  been 
elected  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
Affairs.  The  members  for  the  ministerial 
boroughs  had  all  been  nominated  by  him. 
The  public  offices  swarmed  with  his 
creatures. 

Pitt  desired  power ;  and  he  desired  it, 
we  really  beUeve,  from  high  and  generous 
motiyes.     He  was,  in  the  strict  sense 

of    the  word,  a  patriot. 

He    had    none   of    that 

philanthropy  which  the 
great  French  writers  of  his  time  preached 
to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  He  loved 
England  as  an  Athenian  loved  the  City 
of  the  Violet  Crown,  as  a  Boman  loved 
the  *' Maxima  rerum  Boma."  He  saw 
his  country  insulted  and  defeated.  He 
saw  the  national  spirit  sinking.  Yet  he 
knew  what  the  resources  of  the  empire, 
vigorously  employed,  could  effect ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  the  man  to  employ 
them  vigorously.  "My  Lord,"  he  said 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  save  this  country,  and  that 
nobody  else  can." 

Desiring,  then,  to  be  in  power,  and 
feeling  that  his  abilities  and  the  public 
confidence  were  not  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  him  in  power  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  he  began 
to  think  of  a  coalition  with  Newcastle. 

Newcastle  was  equally  disposed  to  a 
reconciliation.    He,  too,  had  profited  by 

his  recent  experience.    He 
25SlS?e!    hadfound  that  the  Court 

and  the  aristocracy, 
though  powerful,  were  not  everything 
in  the  state.  A  strong  oligarchical  con- 
nection, a  great  borough  interest,  ample 
patronage,  and  secret-service  money, 
might,  in  quiet  times,  be  all  that  a 
minister  needed;  but  it  was  unsafe  to 
trust  wholly  to  such  support  in  time  of 
war,  of  discontent,  and  of  agitation.  The 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was    not    wholly    aristocratical ;   and, 


Pitt  and 
Newcastle. 


whatever  be  the  composition  of  large 
deliberative  assemblies,  their  spirit  is 
always  in  some  degree  popular.  Where 
there  are  free  debates,  eloquence  must 
have  admirers,  and  reason  must  make 
converts.  Where  there  is  a  free  press, 
the  governors  must  live  in  constant  awe 
of  the  opinions  of  the  governed. 

Thus  these  two  men,  so  unlike  in 
character,  so  lately  mortal  enemies,  were 
necessary  to  each  other. 
Newcastle  had  fallen  in 
November,  for  want  of 
that  public  confidence  which  Pitt  pos- 
sessed, and  of  that  parliamentary  support 
which  Pitt  was  better  qualified  than  any 
man  of  his  time  to  give.  Pitt  had  faU«i 
in  April,  for  want  of  that  species  of 
influence  which  Newcastle  had  passed 
his  whole  life  in  acquiring  and  hoarding. 
Neither  of  them  had  power  enough  to 
support  himself.  Each  of  them  had 
power  enough  to  overturn  the  other. 
Their  union  would  be  irresistible. 
Neither  the  King  nor  any  party  in  the 
state  would  be  able  to  stand  against 
them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Pitt  was 
not  disposed  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  his  predecessors  in  office.  Some- 
thing, however,  was  due  to  consistency  ; 
and  something  was  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  his  popularity.  He  did 
little;  but  that  little  he  did  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  great  effect.  He 
came  down  to  the  House  in  all  the 
pomp  of  gout,  his  legs 
swathed  in  flannels,  hU  Se  gSS? 
arms  dangling  in  a  sling. 
He  kept  Ms  seat  through  several  fatigu- 
ing days,  in  spite  of  pain  and  languor. 
He  uttered  a  few  sharp  and  vehement 
sentences ;  but  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  discussion,  his  language  was  un- 
usually gentle. 

When  the  inquiry  had  terminated  with- 
out a  vote  either  of  approbation  or  of 
censure,  the  great  obstacle  to  a  coalition 
was  removed.  Many  ob-  ^^^^ 
stacles,  however,  re-  Obstaolea. 
mained.  The  King  was  stUl  rejoicing  in 
his  deliverance  from  the  proud  and 
aspiring  mhiister  who  had  been  forced 
on  him  by  the  cry  of  the  nation.  His 
Majesty's  indignation  was  excited  to  the 
highest  point  when  it  appeared  that 
Newcastle,  who  had,  during  thirty  years, 
been  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  favour, 
and  who  had  bound  himself,  by  a  solemn 
promise,  never  to  coalesce  with  Pitt,  was 
meditating  a  new  perfidy.    Of  all  the 
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statesmen  of  that  ag^e,  Fox  had  the 
largest  share  of  rojal  faronr.  A  coalition 
between  Fox  and  Newcastle  was  the 
arrangement  which  the  King  wished  to 
bring  abont.  But  the  Dake  was  too 
cnnning  to  fall  into  snch  a  snare.  As 
a  speaker  in  Parltamenti  Fox  might 
perhaps  be,  on  the  whole,  as  uspfol  to 
an  administration  as  his  great  riral ;  but 
he  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men 
in  England.  Then,  again,  Newcastle  felt 
all  that  jealousy  of  Fox,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  generally  exists 
between  two  of  a  trade.  Fox  would 
certainly  intermeddle  with  that  depart- 
ment which  the  Bnke  was  most  desirons 
to  reserve  entire  to  himself,  the  jobbing 
department.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  quite  willing  to  leave  the  drudgery 
of  corruption  to  any  who  might  be 
inclined  to  undertake  it. 

During  eleven  weeks  Bngland  re- 
mained without  a  ministry ;  and  in  the 
meantime  Parliament  was 

^^tS^?  sitting,  and  a  war  was 
raging.  The  prejudices 
of  the 'King,  the  haughtiness  of  Pitt, 
the  jealousy,  levity,  and  treacherj*  of 
Newcastle  ddayed  the  settlement.  Pitt 
knew  the  Duke  too  well  to  trust  him 
without  security.  The  Duke  loved 
power  too  much  to  be  inclined  to  g^ve 
security.  While  they  were  haggling, 
the  King  was  in  vain  attempting  to 
produce  a  final  mpture  between  them, 
or  to  form  a  Government  without 
them.  At  one  time  he  applied  to  Lord 
Waldegrave,  an  honest  and  sensible  man, 
but  unpractised  in  affairs.  Lord  Walde- 
|rrave  had  the  courage  to  accept  the 
Treasury,  but  soon  found  that  no  admini- 
stration formed  by  him  had  the  smallest 
chance  of  standing  a  single  week. 

At  length  the  King's  pertinacity  yielded 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  After  ex- 
claiming with  great  bitterness,  and  with 
aome  justice,  against  the  Whigs,  who 
ought,  he  said,  to  be  ashamed  to  talk 
abont  liberty  while  they  submitted  to  be 
the  footmen  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
he  notified  his  submission. 
^SS^^  The  Inftnence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  prevailed 
on  Pitt  to  abate  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
of  his  high  demands ;  and  all  at  once 
out  of  the  cfaaofl  in  which  parties  had 
for  some  time  been  rising,  falling,  meet- 
ing, separating,  arose  a  goYernment  as 
strong  at  home  as  that  of  Pelham,  as 
aocoessful  abroad  as  that  of  Godolphin. 

Newcastle  took  the  Treasury.     Pitt 


was  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  war  and  of 
foreign  affairs.  Fox.  the  only  man  who 
could  have  given  much  annoyance  to  the 
new  GoTemment,  was 
silenced  by  the  office  of  <>ffio*"- 
Paymaster,  which,  during  the  continuance 
of  that  war,  was  probably  the  most  lucra- 
tive place  in  the  whole  Government.  He 
was  poor,  and  the  situation  was  tempting ; 
yet  it  cannot  but  seem  extraordinary  that 
a  man  who  had  played  a  first  part  in 
politics,  and  whose  abilities  had  been 
found  not  unequal  to  that  part,  who  had 
sat  in  the  Cabinet,  who  had  led  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  had  been  twice  en- 
trusted by  the  King  with  the  office  of 
forming  a  ministry,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  rival  of  Pitt,  and  who  at  one  time 
s^med  likely  to  bo  a  successful  rival, 
should  have  consented,  for  the  sake  of 
emolument,  to  take  a  subordinate  place, 
and  to  give  silent  votes  for  all  the  mea* 
sures  of  a  government  to  the  deliberations 
of  which  he  was  not  summoned. 

The  first  measures  of  the  new  admini- 
stration were  characterized  rather  by  vigour 
than  by  judgment.  Expeditions  were 
sent  against  different 
parts  of  the  French  coast  t^Sj^St. 
with  little  success.  The 
small  island  of  Aix  was  taken,  Bochefort 
threatened,  a  few  ships  burned  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Haloes,  and  a  few  guns 
and  mortars  brought  home' as  trophies, 
from  the  fortifications  of  Cheibonrg. 
But  soon  conquests  of  a  very  different 
kind  filled  the  kingdom  with  pride  and 
rejoicing.  A  succession  of  victories  un- 
doubtedly brilliant,  and,  as  was  thought, 
not  barren,  raised  to  the  highest  point  the 
fame  of  the  minister  to  whom  the  conduct 
of  the  war  had  been  entrusted.  In  July, 
1758,  Louisburg  fell.  The  whole  island 
of  Cape  Breton  was  reduced.  The  fleet 
to  which  the  Court  of  Yersailles  had  con- 
fided the  defence  of  French  America  was 
destroyed.  The  captured  standards  were 
borne  in  triumph  from  Kensington  Palace 
to  the  city,  and  were  suspended  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  amidst  the  roar  of  guns 
and  kettledrums,  and  the  shouts  of  an 
Immense  multitude.  Addresses  of  con- 
gratulations came  in  from  all  the  great 
towns  of  England.  Parliament  met  only 
to  decree  thanks  and  monuments,  and  to 
bestow,  without  one  murmur,  supplier 
more  than  double  of  those  which  had 
been  given  during  the  war  of  the  Grand 
Alliance. 
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The  year  1759  opened  with  the  oonqnest 
of  Goree.  Kext  fell  Guadaloupe;  then 
Ticonderoga ;  then  Niagara.    The  Toulon 

^-4^  squadron  waa  completely 

^"■^  defeated  by  Boscawen  off 

Cape  Lagos.  But  the  greatest  exploit  of 
the  year  was  the  achievement  of  Wolfe 
on  the  heights  of  Abraham.  The  news  of 
his  glorious  death  and  of  the  fall  of 
Quebec  reached  London  in  the  very  week- 
in  which  the  Houses  met  All  was  joy 
and  triumph.  Eayy  and  faction  were 
forced  to  join  in  the  general  applause. 
Whigs  and  Tories  vied  with  each  other  in 
extolling  the  genius  and  energy  of  Pi(t. 
His  colleagues  were  never  talked  of  or 
thought  of.  The  House  of  Commons,  the 
nation,  the  colonies,  oar  allies,  our 
enemies,  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  him 
alone. 

Scarcely  had  Parliament  voted  a  mona- 

ment  to  Wolfe,  when  another  great  event 

called  for  fresh  rejoicings.    The  Brest 

fleet,  under  the  command 

'*'fl5r**  ®^  Conflans,  had  put  out 
to  sea.  It  was  overtaken 
by  an  English  squadron  under  Hawke. 
Conflans  attempted  to  take  shelter  dose 
nnder  the  French  coast  The  shore  was 
Tocky ;  the  night  was  black ;  the  wind 
was  furious ;  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  ran  high.  But  Pitt  had  infused 
into  every  branch  of  the  service  a  spirit 
which  had  long  been  unknown.  No 
British  seaman  was  disposed  to  err  on 
the  same  side  with  Byng.  The  pilot  told 
Hawke  that  the  attack  could  not  be  made 
without  the  greatest  danger.  "You 
have  done  your  duty  in  remonstrating," 
answered  Hawke;  *'I  will  answer  for 
everything.  I  command  you  to  Liy  me 
alongside  the  French  admiral."  The  re- 
sult was  a  complete  victory. 

The  year  1760  came ;  and  still  triumph 
followed  triumph.  Montreal  was  taken  ; 
the  whole  province  of  Canada  was  sub- 
jugated ;  the  French  fleets  underwent  a 
succession  of  disasters  in  the  seas  of 
Europe  and  America. 

In  the  meantime  conquests  equalling  in 

rapidity,  and  far  surpassing  in  magnitude, 

those     of     Cortes     and 

^'ttS^Silt"  PuarrOfhad  been  achieved 

in  the  East    In  the  space 

of  three  years  the  English  had  founded  a 

mighty  empire.    The  Fiench  had  been 

defeated  in  eveiy  part  of  India.    Chan- 

demagore  had  yielded  to  Clive,  Pondi- 

cherry  to  Coote.     Throughout  Bengal, 

Bahar,   Orissa,   and   the   Camatic,   the 

authority  of  the  East  India  Company  was 


more  absolute  than  that  of   Acbar  or 
Anrungzebe  had  ever  been. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  odds 
were  against  England.  We  had  but  one 
important  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and 
he  was  attacked,  npt  only  by  France,  but 
also  by  Bussia  and  Austria.  Yet  even  on 
the  Continent  theenergy  of  Pitt  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties.  Yehe- 
menUy  as  he  had  con-  ^^^fT 
demned  the  practice  of 
subsidizing  foreign  princes,  he  now  carried 
that  practice  farther  than  Carteret  him- 
self would  have  ventured  to  do.  The 
active  and  able  Sovereign  of  Prussift 
received  such  pecuniary  assistance  as 
enabled  him  to  maintain  the  conflict  on 
equal  terms  against  his  powerful  enemies. 
On  no  subject  had  Pitt  ever  spoken  with 
so  much  eloquence  and  ardour  as  on  the 
mischiefs  oi  the  Hanoverian  connection. 
He  now  declared,  not  without  much  show 
of  reason,  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  English  people  to  suffer  their  King 
to  be  deprived  of  his  electoral  dominions 
in  an  English  quarrel.  He  assured  his 
countrymen  that  they  should  .be  no 
losers,  and  that  he  would  conquer  America 
for  them  in  Germany.  By  taking  this 
line  he  conciliated  the  King,  and  lost  no 
part  of  his  influence  with  the  nation.  In 
Parliament,  such  was  the  ascendency 
which  his  eloquence,  his  success,  his  high 
situation,  his  pnde,  and  his  intrepidity 
had  obtained  for  him,  that  he  took 
liberties  with  the  House  of  which  thero 
had  been  no  example,  and  which  have 
never  since  been  imitated.  No  orator 
oonld  there  venture  to  reproach  him  with 
inconsistency.  One  nnfortanate  man 
made  the  attempt,  and  was  so  much  dis- 
concerted  by  the  scornful  demeanour  of 
the  Minister  that  he  stammered,  stopped, 
andjBatdown.  Even  the  old  Toiy  country 
gentlemen,  to  whom  the  very  name  of 
Hanover  had  been  odious,  gave  their 
hearty  Ayes  to  sulisidy  after  subsidy. 
In  a  lively  contemporary  satire,  much 
more  lively  indeed  than  delicate,  this  re- 
markable conversation  is  not  unhappily 
described. 

"  Ko  more  they  make  a  fiddle-faddle 
About  a  Henian  horce  or  saddle. 
No  more  of  continental  neataree ; 
No  mon  of  wasting  Britiah  treasarea 
Ten  milUmtt,  and  a  vote  of  o-edit, 
Tit  right    He  can't  be  wix>Dg  who  did  it" 

The  success  of  Pitt's  continental  mea- 
sures was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  vigour.    When  he  came 
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into  power,  Hanorcr  was  in  imminent 
danger ;  and  before  he  had  been  in  office 
three  months,  the  whole  electorate  was 
in  the  hands  of  France. 
BncMM  of     But  the  &ce  of  aflEairs  was 
continental  ...        .  ,       rnu^ 

meaanrea.  speedily  changed.  The 
invaders  were  driren  out. 
▲n  army,  partly  English,  partly  Hano- 
verian, partly  composed  of  soldiers  fur- 
nished by  the  petty  princes  of  Germany, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  The  French 
were  beaten  in  1758  at  Crevelt.  In  1759 
they  received  a  still  more  complete  and 
humiliating  defeat  at  Minden. 

In  the  meantime,  the  nation  exhibited 
aU  the  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  merchants  of  London 
"Jj^^^f    had  never  been  morethrir- 
ing.    The  importance  of 
several  great  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing towns,  of  Glasgow  in  particular,  dates 
from  this  period.    The  fine  inscription  on 
the  monument  of  Lord  Chatham  in  Guild- 
hall records  the  general  opinion  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  that  under  his  ad- 
ministration commerce  had  been  **  united 
with  and  made  to  flourish  by  war.'* 

It  must  be  owned  that  these  signs  of 
prosperity  were  in  some  degree  delusive. 
It  must  be  owned  that  some  of  our  con- 
quests were  rather  splendid  than  usefuL 
It  must  be  owned  that  the 
*^JJj^  expense  of  the  war  never 
entered  into  Pitt's  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  cost  of  his  vic- 
tories increased  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  contemplated  them.  Unlike  other  men 
in  his  situation,  he  loved  to  exaggerate 
the  sums  which  the  nation  was  laying  out 
under  his  direction.  He  was  proud  of 
the  sacrifices  and  efforts  which  his  elo* 
qnence  and  his  saccess  had  induced  his 
countrymen  to  make.  The  price  at  which 
he  purchased  faithful  service  and  com- 
plete victory,  though  far  smaller  than 
that  which  his  son.  the  most  profuse  and 
incapable  of  war  ministers,  paid  for 
treachery,  defeat,  and  shame,  was  long 
and  severely  felt  by  the  nation. 

Even  as  a  war  minister,  Pitt  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  which  his  con- 
temporaries lavished  on 
'"ilSrt.^"  him.  We,  perhaps  froai 
ignorance,  cannot  discern 
in  his  arrangements  any  appearance  of 
profound  or  dexterous  oombhiation. 
Several  of  his  expeditions,  particularly 
those  which  M*ere  sent  to  the  coast  of 
France,  were  at  once  costly  and  absurd. 


Oar  Indian  conquests,  though  they  add 
to  the  splendour  of  the  period  during 
which  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  were 
not  planned  by  him.  He  had  great 
energy,  great  determination,  great  mean^i 
at  his  command.  His  temper  was  enter- 
prising ;  and,  situated  as  he  was,  he  had 
only  to  follow  his  temper.  The  wealth 
of  a  rich  nation,  the  valour  of  a  brave 
nation,  were  ready  to  support  him  in 
every  attempt. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  deserved 
all  the  praise  that  he  has  ever  received. 
The  success  of  our  arms  was  perhaps 
owing  less  to  the  skill  of  his  dispositions 
than  to  the  national  resources  and  the 
national  spirit.  But  that 
the  national  spirit  rose  to  ^^^^ 
the  emergency,  that  the 
national  resources  were  contributed  with 
unexampled  cheerfulness,  this  was  un- 
doubtedly his  work.  The  ardour  of  his 
soul  had  set  the  whole  kingdom  on  fire. 
It  infiamed  every  soldier  who  dragged  tho 
cannon  up  the  heights  of  Quebec,  and 
every  sailor  who  boarded  the  French  ships 
among  the  rocks  of  Brittany.  The 
minister,  before  he  had  been  long  in  office, 
had  imparted  to  the  commanders  whom 
he  employed  his  own  impetuous,  adven- 
turous, and  defying  character.  They,  like 
him,  were  disposed  to  risk  everything,  to 
play  double  or  quits  to  the  last,  to  think 
nothing  done  while  anything  remained 
undone,  to  fail  rather  than  not  to  attempt. 
For  the  errors  of  rashness  there  might  be 
indulgence.  For  over-caution,  for  faults 
like  those  of  Lord  (George  Sackville,  there 
was  no  mercy.  In  other  times,  and 
against  other  enemies,  this  mode  of  war- 
fare might  have  failed.  But  the  state  of 
the  French  government  and  of  the  French 
nation  gave  every  advantage  to  Pitt. 
The  fops  and  intriguers  of  Versailles  were 
appalled  and  bewildered  by  his  vigour. 
A  panic  spread  throngh  all  ranks  of 
society.  Our  enemies  soon  considered  it 
as  a  settled  thing  that  they  were  always 
to  be  beaten.  Thus  victory  begot  victory ; 
till,  at  last,  wherever  the  forces  of  the 
two  nations  met,  they  met  with  disdain- 
ful confidence  on  one  side,  and  with  a 
craven  fear  on  the  other. 

The  sitnation  which  Pitt  occupied  at 

the  dose  of  the  reign  of   George  the 

Second  was  the  most  en« 

viable  ever  occupied  by  «)*  **  **»•  ojo" 
...  t    t*     \' \.  ox  tne  reign  or 

any  public  man  in  English     aeorge  ZX. 

history.    Ho  had  concili- 
ated the  King  J  he  domineered  over  the 
House  of  Commons ;  he  was  adored  by 
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the  people ;  he  was  admired  by  all  Europe. 
He  was  the  first  Englishman  of  his  time ; 
and  he  had  made  England  the  first  coontry 
in  the  world.  The  Great  Gommoner,  the 
name  hy  which  he  was  often  designated, 
might  look  down  with  scorn  on  coronets 
and  garters.  The  nation  was  drank  with 
joy  and  pride.  The  Parliament  was  as 
qniet  as  it  had  been  under  Pelham.  The 
old  party  distinctions  were  almosteffaced ; 
nor  was  their  place  yet  supplied  by  dis- 
tinctions of  a  still  more  important  kind. 
A  new  generation  of  country  squires  and 
rectors  had  arisen  who  knew  not  the 
Btnarts.  The  Dissenters  were  tolerated ; 
the  Catholics  not  cruelly  persecuted. 
The  Church  was  drowsy  and  indulgent. 
The  great  clTil  and  religious  conflict  which 
began  at  the  Reformation  seemed  to  have 
terminated  in  universal  repose.  Whigs  and 
Tories,  Churchmen  and  Puritans,  spoke 
with  equal  reverence  of  the  Constitution, 
and  with  equal  enthusiasm  of  the  talents, 
virtues,  and  services  of  the  Minister, 


A  few  years  sufficed  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs.  A  nation  con- 
vulsed by  faction,  a  throne 
assailed  by  the  fiercest  ^^^^ 
invective,  a  House  of  Com* 
mocs  hated  and  despised  by  the  nation, 
England  set  against  Scotland,  Britain  set 
against  America,  a  rival  legislature  sitting 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  English  blood  shed 
by  English  bayonets,  our  armies  capitis* 
latin  g,  our  conquests  wrested  from  us, 
our  enemies  hastening  to  take  vengeance 
for  past  humiliation,  our  flag  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  itself  in  our  own  seas, 
6uch  was  the  spectade  which  Pitt  lived 
to  see.  But  the  history,  of  this  great 
revolution  requires  far  more  space  than 
we  can  at  present  bestow.  We  leave  the 
Great  Commpner  in  the  zenith  of  bis 
glory.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may 
take  some  other  opportunity  of  tracing 
his  life  to  its  melancholy,  yet  not  in* 
glorious  close. 


Sm    JAMES    MACKINTOSH'S    HISTORY 
OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

(Edinburgh  Eeview,  July,  1835.) 

History  of  the  JRevdiUion  in  Etigland,  in  1688.  Comprising  a  View 
of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second^  from  his  Accession  to  ^le  Enter- 
prise of  the  Prince  of  Orangey  by  the  late  Right  Honourable  Sir 
James  Mackintosh;  and  completed  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Croum, 
by  the  Editor.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Notice  of  the  Life,  Writings ^ 
and  Speeches  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.     4to.     London:  1834. 


It  is  vrith  unfeigned  diffidence  that  we 
venture  to  give  our  opinion  of  the  last 
work  of  Sir  James  Mackintoeb.  We  have 
in  Tain  tried  to  perform  what  onght  to  be 
to  a  critic  an  easy  and  habitoal  act.  We 
bare  in  rain  tried  to  separate  the  book 

from  the  writer,  and  to 
'thS^teT^i^^^g*  of  it  as  if  it  bore 

some  unknown  name. 
But  it  is  to  no  purpose.  All  the  lines  of 
that  Tenerable  countenance  are  before  us. 
All  the  little  peculiar  cadences  of  that 
voice  from  which  scholars  and  statesmen 
loved  to  receive  the  lessons  of  a  serene 
and  benevolent  wisdom  are  in  our  ears. 
We  will  attempt  to  preserve  strict  impar- 
tiality. But  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  we  approach  this  relic  of  a  virtuous 
and  most  accomplished  man  with  feelings 
of  respect  and  gratitude  which  may 
possibly  pervert  onr  judgment. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  instituting 
a  comparison  between  this  work  and 
another  celebrated  Fragment.  Our  readers 
will  easily  guess  that  we  allude  to  Mr. 
Fox's    History   of  James   the   Second, 

The  two  books  relate  the 

^^iSfSf  ««»«  "^i«*-  Both  were 
posthumously  published. 
Neither  had  received  the  last  corrections. 
The  authors  belonged  to  the  same  political 
party,  and  held  the  same  opinions  con- 
cerning the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  concerning 
most  of  the  prominent  characters  and 
events  in  English  history.  Both  had 
thought  much  on  the  principles  of  goveni- 


ment ;  but  they  were  not  mere  specula- 
tors. They  had  ransacked  the  archives 
of  rival  kingdoms,  and  pored  on  folios 
which  had  mouldered  for  ages  in  deserted 
libraries ;  but  they  were  not  mere  anti- 
quaries. They  had  one  eminent  qualifica- 
tion for  writing  history:  they  had 
spoken  history,  acted  lustory,  lived  his- 
tory. The  turns  of  political  fortune,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  popular  feeling,  the 
hidden  mechanism  by  which  parties  are 
moved,  all  these  things  were  the  subjects 
of  their  constant  thought  and  of  their 
most  ^miliar  conversation.  Gibbon  has 
remarked  that  his  lustory  is  much  the 
better  for  hii  having  been  an  officer  in 
the  militia  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  remark 
is  most  just.  We  have  f^^^ 
not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  his  campaign,  though  he  never  saw 
an  enemy,  and  his  parliamentary  attend- 
ance, though  he  never  made  a  speech, 
were  of  far  more  use  to  him  than  years 
of  retirement  and  study  would  have  been. 
If  the  time  that  he  spent  on  parade 
and  at  mess  in  Hampshire,  or  on  the 
Treasury  bench  and  at  Brookes's  during 
the  storms  which  overthrew  Lord  North 
and  Lord  Shelbume,  had  been  passed  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  he  might  have 
avoided  some  inaccuracies;  he  might 
have  enriched  his  notes  with  a  greater 
number  of  references ;  but  he  would  never 
have  produced  so  lively  a  picture  of  the 
court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate  house. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  Jamee 
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Kackintosh  had  great  advantages  over 
almost  every  English  historian  who  has 
written  since  the  time  of  Bomet.  Lord 
Lyttelton  had  indeed  the  same  advan- 
tages; but  he  was  incapable  of  using 
them.  Pedantry  was  so  deeply  fixed  in 
his  nature  that  the  hustings,  the  Treasury, 
the  Exchequer,  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  House  of  Lords,  left  him  the  same 
dreaming  schoolboy  that  they  found  him. 
When  we  compare  the  two  interesting 
works  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
we   have  little  difficulty 

^mpMSu**  ^  fi^''"*8  *^®  preference 
to  that  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  Indeed,  the  superiority  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  James  as  an  orator  is 
hardly  more  clear  than  the  anperiority 
of  Sir  James  to  Mr.  Fox  as  a  historian. 
Mr.  Fox  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  Sir 
James  on  his  legs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were,  we  think,  each  out  of  his 
proper  element.  They  were  men,  it  is 
true,  of  far  too  much  judgment  and 
ability  to  fail  scandalously  in  any  under- 
taking to  which  they  brought  the  whole 
power  of  their  minds.  The  History  of 
James  the  Second  will  always  keep  its 
place  in  our  libraries  as  a  valuable  book  ; 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in 
winning  and  maintaining  a  high  place 
among  the  parliamentary  speakers  of  his 
time.  Yet  we  could  never  read  a  page 
of  Mr.  Fox's  writings,  we  could  never 
listen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
speaking  of  Sir  James,  without  feeling 
that  there  was  a  constant  effort,  a  tug 
np  hill.  Nature,  or  habit  which  had 
become  nature,  asserted  its  rights.  Mr. 
Fox  wrote  debates.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh spoke  essays. 

As  liar  as  mere  diction  was  concerned, 
indeed,  Mr.  Fox  did  his  best  to  avoid 
those  faults  which  the  habit  of  public 
speaking  is  likely  to  generate.  He  was 
so  nervously  apprehensive  of  sliding  into 
some  colloquial  incorrectness,  of  debasing 
hia  style  by  a  mixture  of  parliamentary 
slang,  that  he  ran  into  the  opposite  error, 
and  purified  his  vocabulary  with  a  scrupu- 
Icsity  unknown  to  any 
p'SSS!"  P^fi«t-  "CioeronemAllo- 
broga  dixit"  He  would 
not  allow  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  or 
Middleton  to  be  a  sufficient  authority  for 
an  expression.  He  declared  that  he 
would  use  no  word  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  Dryden.  In  any  other  person 
we  should  have  called  this  solicitude 
mere  foppery ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our 
admiration  for  Mr.  Fox,  we  cannot  but 


think  that  his  extreme  attention  to  the 
petty  niceties  of  language  was  hardly 
worthy  of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an 
understanding.  There  were  purists  of 
this  kind  at  Home ;  and  their  fastidious- 
ness was  censured  by 
Horace,  with  that  perfect  ° gSSSe."' 
good  sense  and  gcod  taste 
which  characterize  all  his  writings.  There 
were  purists  of  this  kind  at  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  letters ;  and  the  two 
greatest  scholars  of  that  time  raised  their 
voices,  the  one  from  within,  the  other 
from  without  the  Alps,  against  a  scrupu- 
losity so  unreasonable.  '^Carent,*'  said 
Politian,  ''qnse  scribunt  isti  viribus  et 
vita,  carent  actu,  carent  effectu,  carent 
indole.  .  •  .  Nisi  liber  ille  pnesto  sit  ex 
quo  qnid  exoerpant,  colligere  tria  verba 
non  possnnt.  .  .  .  Horum  semper  igitur 
oratio  tremula,  vaciUans,  infirma.  •  .  . 
Qnesoneista  superstitions  tealliges.  .  .  . 
Ut  bene  cnrrere  non  potest  qui  pedem 
ponere  stndet  in  alienis  tantnm  vestigiis, 
ita  nee  bene  scribere  qui  tanquam  de 
prsBscripto  non  audet  egredL" — ^**Post- 
hac,''  exolftlms  Erasmus,  ''non  lioebit 
episoopos  appellare  patres  reverendos, 
nee  in  caloe  literamm  scribere  annum  a 
Christo  nato,  quod  Id  nnsqnam  fadat 
Cicero.  Qnid  antem  ineptius  qusm,  toto 
secnlo  novate,  religione,  imperils,  magi- 
stratibus,  locornm,  vocabulis,  ssdificiis, 
cultu,  moribns,  non  aliter  andere  loqui 
quam  locutns  est  Cioero  ?  Si  reviviaceret 
ipse  Cioero,  rideret  hoc  CiceroniAnonim 
genus." 

While  Mr.  Fox  winnowed  and  sifted 
his  phraseology  with  a  care  which  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  simplicity  and 
elevation  of  his  mind,  and  of  which  the 
effect  really  was  to  debase  and  enfeeble 
his  style,  he  was  little  on 
his  gnard  against  those  ^^*?'* 
more  serious  improprieties  mrlSii. 
of  manner  into  which  a 
great  orator  who  undertakes  to  write 
history  is  in  danger  of  falling.  There  is 
about  the  whole  book  a  vehement,  con- 
tentions, replying  manner.  Almost  every 
argument  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
terrogation, an  ejaculation,  or  a  sarcasm. 
The  writer  seems  to  be  addressing  himself 
to  some  imag^ary  audience,  to  be  tearing 
in  pieces  a  defence  of  the  Stuarts  which 
has  just  been  pronounced  by  an  imaginary 
Tory.  Take,  for  example,  his  answer  to 
Hume*s  remarks  on  the  execution  of 
Sydney ;  and  substitute  "  the  honourable 
gentleman  "  or  ^  the  noble  Lord  "  for  the 
of  Home,     The  whole  passage 
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sounds  like  a  powerful  reply,  thnndered 
nt  three  in  the  morning  from  the  Opposi- 
tion Bench.  While  we  read  it,  we  can 
almost  fancy  that  we  see  and  hear  the 
great  English  debater,  sach  as  he  has 
been  described  to  as  by  the  few  who  can 
still  remember  the  Westminster  scrutiny 
and  the  Oczakow  Negotiations,  in  the 
full  paroxysm  of  inspiration,  foaming, 
screaming,  choked  by  the  rushing  multi- 
tnde  of  his  words." 

It  is  true  that  the  passage  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  several  other  passages 
which  we  could  point  oat,  are  admirable 
when  considered  merely  as  exhibitions  of 
mental  power.  We  at  once  recognize  in 
them  that  consummate  master   of   the 

whole  art  of  intellec- 
£dSS^.  ^^^  gladiatorship,  whose 

speeches,  imperfectly  as 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  should 
be  studied  day  and  night  by  erery  man 
who  wishes  to  learn  the  science  of  logical 
defence.  We  find  in  several  parts  of  the 
History  of  James  the  Second  fine  speci- 
mens of  that  which  we  conceive  to  hare 
been  the  great  characteristic  of  Demos- 
thenes among  the  Greeks,  and  of  Fox 
among  the  orators  of  England,  reason 
penetrated,  and,  if  we  may  venture  on 
the  expression,  made  red-hot  by  passion. 
But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  excellence 
proper  to  history;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  whatever  is  strikhigly 
pood  in  Mr.  Fox's  Fragment  is  out  of 
place. 

With  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  case 
was  reversed.  His  proper  place  was  his 
library,  a  circle  ci  men  of  letters,  or  a 
chair  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
He  distinguished  himself  highly  in  Par- 
liament.    But  nevertheless  Parliament 

was  not  exactly  the  sphere 
SXjSST'of'^i'"-    The  effect  of  his 

most  successful  speeches 
was  small  when  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  ability  and  learning  which 
was  expended  on  them.  We  could  easily 
name  men  who,  not  possessing  a  tenth 
part  of  his  intellectual  powers,  hardly 
ever  address  the  House  of  Commons 
without  producing  a  greater  impression 
than  was  produced  by  his  most  splendid 
and  elabomte  orations.  His  luminous  and 
philosophical  disquisition  on  the  Reform 
Bill  was  spoken  to  empty  benches.  Those, 
indeed,  who  had  the  wit  to  keep  their 
seats,  picked  up  hints  which,  skilfully 
used,  made  the  fortune  of  more  than  one 
speech.  But  "it  was  caviare  to  the 
gen  en  2."    And  even  those  who  listened 


to  Sir  James  with  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he 
rather  lectured  than  debated.  An  artist 
who  should  waste  on  a  panorama,  or  a 
scene,  or  on  a  transparency,  the  exquisite 
finishing  which  we  admire  in  some  of  the 
small  Dutch  interiors,  would  not  squander 
his  powers  more  than  this  eminent  man 
too  often  did.  His  audience  resembled 
the  boy  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
who  pushes  away  the  lady's  guineas  with 
contempt,  and  insists  on  having  the 
white  money.  They  preferred  the  silver 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  and 
which  they  were  constantly  passing 
about  from  hand  to  hand,  to  the  gold 
which  they  had  never  before  seen,  and 
with  the  value  of  which  they  were 
unacquainted. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  we  think, 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not  wholly 
devote  his  later  years  to  philosophy  and 
literature.  His  talents  were  not  those 
which  enable  a  speaker  to 
produce  with  rapidity  a  ^JlJSSn'Sf 
series  of  striking  but  tran- 
sitory impressions,  and  to  excits  the 
minds  of  five  hundred  gentlemen  at  mid- 
night, without  saying  anything  that  any 
one  of  them  will  be  able  to  remember  in 
the  morning.  His  arguments  were  of  a 
very  different  texture  from  those  which 
are  produced  in  Parliament  at  a  moment's 
notice^  which  puzzle  a  plain  man  who,  if 
he  had  them  before  him  in  writing,  would 
soon  detect  their  fallacy,  and  which  the 
great  debater  who  employs  them  forgets 
within  half  an  hour,  and  never  thinks  of 
again.  Whatever  was  valuable  in  the 
compositions  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
the  ripe  fruit  of  study  and  of  meditation. 
It  was  the  same  with  his  conversation. 
In  his  most  familiar  talk  there  was  no 
wildness,  no  inconsistency,  no  amusing 
nonsense,  no  exaggeration  for  the  sake 
of  momentary  effect.  His  mind  was  a 
vast  magazine,  admirably  arranged. 
Everything  was  there ;  and  everything 
was  in  its  place.  His  judgments  on  men, 
on  sects,  on  books,  had  been  often  and 
carefully  tested  and  weighed,  and  had 
then  been  committed  each  to  his  proper 
receptacle,  in  the  most  capacious  and 
accurately  constructed  memory  that  any 
human  being  ever  possessed.  It  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  you  had  asked 
for  ansrthing  that  was  not  to  be  found  in 
that  immense  storehouse.  The  article 
which  you  required  was  not  only  there. 
It  was  ready.  It  was  in  its  own  proper 
compartment.  In  a  moment  it  was 
22 
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bronght  down,  unpacked,  and  displayed. 
If  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege— for 
a  privilege  indeed  it  was — cf  listening 
to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  had  heen  dis- 
posed to  find  some  fault  in  hisconverBation, 
they  might  perhaps  have  observed  that 
he  yielded  too  little  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  He  seemed  to  be  recollect- 
ing, not  creating.  He  never  appeared  to 
catdh  a  sudden  glimpse  of  a  subject  in  a 
new  light  You  never  saw  his  opinions 
in  the  making,  still  rude,  still  inconsistent, 
and  requiring  to  be  fashioned  by  thought 
and  discussion.  They  came  forth,  like 
the  pillars  of  that  temple  in  which  no 
sound  of  axes  or  hammers  was  heard, 
finished,  rounded,  and  exactly  suited 
to  their  places.  What  Mr.  Charles  Lamb 
has  said,  with  much  humour  and  some 
truth,  of  the  conversation  of  Scotchmen 
in  general,  was  certainly  true  of  this 
eminent  Scotchman.  He  did  not  find, 
but  bring.  You  could  not  cry  halves  to 
anything  that  turned  up  while  yon  were 
in  his  company. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  are  most  important  in  a  historian, 
he  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree.  He 
was  singularly  mild,  calm,  and  impartial 

in  his  judgments  of  men, 
^JS^tl"    andofportiea.  Almostaa 

the  distinguished  writers 
who  have  treated  of  English  history  are 
advocates.  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called 
judges.  But  the  extreme  austerity  of 
Mr.  Hallam  takes  away  something  from 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  learned, 
eloquent,  and  judicious  writings.  He  is 
a  judge,  but  a  hanging  judge,  the  Page 
or  Bnller  of  the  High  Court  of  Literary 
Justice.  His  black  cap  is  in  constant 
requisition.  In  the  long  calendar  of 
those  whom  he  has  tried,  there  is  hardly 
one  who  has  not,  in  spite  of  evidence  to 
character  and  recommendations  to  mercy, 
been  sentenced  and  left  for  execution. 
Sir  James,  perhaps,  erred  a  little  on  the 
other  side.  He  liked  a  maiden  assize, 
and  came  away  with  white  gloves,  after 
sitting  in  judgment  on  batches  of  the 
most  notorious  offenders.  He  had  a  quick 
eye  for  the  redeeming  parts  of  a  character, 
and  a  large  toleration  for  the  infirmities 
of  men  exposed  to  strong  temptations. 
But  this  lenity  did  not  arise  from  ignor- 
ance or  neglect  of  moral  distinctions. 
Though  he  allowed  perhaps  too  much 
weight  to  every  extenuating  circumstance 
that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
transgressor,    he    never    disputed    the 


authority  of  the  law,  or  showed  his 
ingenuity  by  refining  away  its  enact- 
ments. On  every  occasion  he  showed 
himself  firm  where  principles  were  in 
question,  but  full  of  charity  towards 
individuals. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  Fragment  decidedly  the  best  history 
now  extant  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second.  It  contains  much 
new  and  curious  informs-  Storv*of 
tion,  of  which  excellent  james  H. 
nse  has  been  made.  The 
accuracy  of  the  narrative  is  deserving 
of  high  admiration.  We  have  noticed 
one  mistake  of  the  smallest  importance, 
and  that  we  believe  is  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  editor  who  has  far  mora 
serious  blunders  to  answer  for.  The 
pension  of  sixty  thousand  livres,  which 
Lord  Sunderland  received  from  France, 
is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Sir  James 
had  perhaps  for  a  moment  forgotten — 
his  editor  had  certainly  never  heard— 
that  a  great  depreciation  of  the  French 
coin  took  place  after  1688.  When  Sunder- 
land was  in  power,  the  livre  was  worth 
about  eighteenpence,  and  his  pension 
consequently  amounted  to  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  This  is 
really  the  only  inaccuracy  of  the  slightest 
moment  that  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  several  very  attentive  perusals. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  book  is  not 
in  some  degree  open  to  the  charge  which 
the  idle  citisen  in  the  Spectator  brought 
against  his  pudding ;  **  Mem.  too  many 
plums  and  no  suet."  There  is  perhaps 
too  much  disquisition  and  too  little  narra- 
tive ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  fault  into 
whicii,  judging  from  the  habits  of  Sir 
James's  mind,  we  should  have  thought 
him  most  likely  to  fall.  What  we  as- 
suredly did  not  anticipate  was,  that  the 
narrative  would  be  better  executed  than 
the  disquisitions.  We  expected  to  find, 
and  we  have  found,  many  just  delinea- 
tions of  character,  and  many  digressions 
full  of  interest,  such  as  the  account  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  state  of 
prison  discipline  in  England  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  We  expected  to 
find,  and  we  have  found,  many  reflections 
breathing  the  spirit  of  a  calm  and  be- 
nignant philosophy.  But  we  did  not,  we 
own,  expect  to  find  that  Sir  James  could 
teU  a  story  as  well  as  Yoltaire  or  Hume. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact ;  and  if  any  person 
doubts  it,  we  would  advise  him  to  read 
the  account  of  the  events  which  followed 
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the  issuing  of  Kiog  James's  declaration, 
the  meeting  of  the  clergy,  the  violent 
scene  at  the  privy  council,  the  commit* 
ment,  trial,  and  acqnittal  of  the  bishops. 
The  most  superficial  reader  must  be 
charmed,  we  think,  by  the  liveliness  of 
the  narrative.  But  no  person  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  that  vast  mass  of  in- 
tractable materials  of  which  the  valuable 
and  interesting  part  has  been  extracted 
and  condensed  can  fully  appreciate  the 
skill  of  the  writer.  Here,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  book,  we  find  many 
harsh  and  careless  expressions  which  the 
author  would  probably  have  removed  if 
he  had  lived  to  complete  his  work.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  blemishes,  we  must  say 
that  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  point 
out,  in  any  modern  history,  any  passage 
of  equal  length  and  at  the  same  time  of 
equal  merit.  We  find  in  it  the  diligence, 
the  accuracy,  and  the  judgment  of  Hallam, 
united  to  the  vivacity  and  the  colouring 
of  Southey.  A  history  of  England, 
written  throughout  in  this  manner,  would 
be  the  most  fascinating  book  in  the 
language.  It  would  be  more  in  request 
at  the  circulating  libraries  than  the  last 
novel. 

Sir  James  was  not,  we  think,  gifted 
with  poetical  imagination.  But  that 
lower  kind  of  imagination  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  historian  he 
t£SS^  had  in  Urge  measure  It 
IS  not  the  business  of  the 
historian  to  create  new  worlds  and  to 
people  them  with  new  races  of  beings. 
He  is  to  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  to  Dante 
and  Milton,  what  Kollekens  was  to 
Canova,  or  Lawrence  to  Michael  Angelo. 
The  object  of  the  historian's  imitation  is 
not  .within  him ;  it  is  furnished  from 
without.  It  is  not  a  vision  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  discernible  only  by  the  eye 
of  his  own  mind,  but  a  real  model  which 
he  did  not  make,  and  which  he  cannot 
alter.  Yet  his  is  not  a  mere  mechanical 
imitation.  The  triumph  of  his  skill  is  to 
select  such  parts  as  may  produce  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  to  bring  out  strongly 
all  the  characteristic  features,  and  to 
throw  the  light  and  shade  in  such  a 
noanner  as  may  heighten  the  effect. 
This  skill,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  unfinished  work  now  before  us,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  style  of  this  Fragment  is  weighty, 
manly,  and  unaffected.  There  arc,  as  we 
have  said,  some  expressions  which  seem 
to  us  harsh,  and  some  which  we  think     | 


Printer** 
errors. 


inaccurate.  These  would  probably  have 
been  corrected,  if  Sir  James  bad  lived  to 
superintend  the  publication.  We  ought 
to  add  that  the  printer 
has  by  no  means  done  his 
duty.  One  misprint  in 
particular  is  so  serious  as  to  require  notice. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  paid  a  high 
and  just  tribute  to  the  genius,  the 
integrity,  and  the  courage  of  a  good  and 
great  man,  a  distinguished  ornament  of 
English  literature,  a  fearless  champion  of 
English  liberty,  Thomas  Burnet,  Master 
of  the  Charter-House,  and  author  of  that 
most  eloquent  and  imaginative  work,  the 
Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,  Wherever  the 
name  of  this  celebrated  man  occurs,  it  is 
printed  ''Bennet,"  both  in  the  text  and 
in  the  index.  This  cannot  be  mere  negli- 
gence. It  is  plain  that  Thomas  Burnet 
and  his  writings  were  never  heard  of  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  employed  to 
edit  this  volume,  and  who,  not  content 
with  deforming  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
text  by  such  blunders,  has  prefixed  to  it 
a  calumnious  Memoir,  has  appended  to  it 
a  most  unworthy  Continaation,  and  has 
thus  succeeded  in  expanding  the  volume 
into  one  of  the  thickest,  and  debasing  it 
into  one  of  the  worst  that  we  ever  saw. 
Never  did  we  see  so  admirable  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  Greek  proverb,  which  tells 
us  that  half  is  sometimes  more  than  the 
whole.  Never  did  we  see  a  case  in  whidi 
the  increase  of  the  bulk  was  so  evidently 
a  diminution  of  the  value. 

Why  such  an  artist  was  selected  to 
deface  so  fine  a  Torso,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  conjecture.    We  read  that,  when  tha 
Consul    Mummius,   after 
the    taking  of    Corinth,    ^^g^S^ 
was  preparing  to  send  to 
Rome  some  works  of  the  greatest  Greciaa 
sculptors,  he  told  the  packers  that  if  they 
broke  his  Venus  or  his  Apollo,  he  would 
force  them  to  restore  the  limbs  which 
should  be  wanting.    A  head  by  a  hewer 
of    milestones   joined  to  a  bosom  by 
Praxiteles  would  not  surprise  or  shock 
us  more  than  this  supplement. 

The  Memoir  contains  much  that  is 
worth  reading;  for  it  contains  many 
extracts  from  the  compositions  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  But  when  we  pass 
from  what  the  biographer  has  done  with 
his  scissors  to  what  he  has  done  with  his 
pen,  we  can  find  nothing  worthy  of 
approbation.  Instead  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  only  work  which  he  Is  «>m- 
petent  to  perform— that  of  relating  facts 
in  plain  words— he  favours  us  with  his 
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opinions  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  about  the 

French  literature  of   the  age  of  Loais 

the  Fourteenth  ;  and  with 

'^  opl^o^B?''  opii»ion»  more  absurd  stUl 
about  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
vhom  it  is  evident,  from  his  criticisms, 
that  he  cannot  read  in  the  original.  He 
affects,  and  for  aught  -we  know  feels, 
something  like  contempt  for  the  cele- 
brated man  whose  life  he  has  undertaken 
to  write,  and  whom  he  was  incompetent 
to  serre  even  in  the  capacity  of.  a  cor- 
xector  of  the  press.  Our  readers  may 
form  a  notion  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  narrative  is  composed  from  expres- 
sions which  occur  at  the  beginning.  This 
biographer  tells  us  that  Mackintosh,  on 
occasion  of  taking  his  medical  degree  at 
Edinburgh,  *^  not  only  put  off  the  writing 
of  his  Thesis  to  the  last  moment,  but  was 
an  hour  behind  his  time  on  the  day  of  ex- 
amination, and  kept  the  Academic  Senate 
waiting  for  him  in  full  conclave."  This 
irregularity,  which  no  sensible  professor 
would  have  thought  deserving  of  more 
than  a  slight  reprimand,  is  described  by 
the  biographer,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  as  an  incredible  instance 
''not  so  mu(^  of  indolence  as  of  gross 
negligence  and  bad  taste."  But  this  is 
not  all.  Our  biographer  has  contrived  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  Thesis,  and  has  sat 
dowa  with  his  A$  in  prasenti  and  his 
Propria  que  Maribus  at  his  side,  to  pick 
out  blunders  in  a  composition  written  by 
a  youth  of  twenty -one  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to.  He  finds  one  mistake— >such 
a  mistake  as  the  greatest  scholar  might 
oomnut  when  in  haste,  and  as  the  veriest 
schoolboy  would  detect  when  at  leisure. 
He  glories  over  this  precious  discovery 
with  all  the  exultation  of  a  pedagogue. 
•*  Deceived  by  the  passive  termination  of 
the  deponent  verb  icfungor,  Mackintosh 
misuses  it  in  a  passive  sense."  He  is  not 
equally  fortunate  in  hia  other  discovery. 
**Lavde  ccmspurcare"  whatever  he  may 
thinkjisnotan  improper  phrase.  Mackin- 
tosh meant  to  say  that  there  are  men 
whose  praise  is  a  disgrace.  No  person,  we 
are  sure,  who  has  read  his  Memoir,  will 
doubt  that  there  are  men  whose  abuse  ia 
an  honour. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  more  import- 
ant matters.  This  writer  evidently  wishes 
to  impress  his  readers  with 

ttTlnSSS^  »  »>«««*  f-^*  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  from  inte- 
rested motives,  abandoned  the  doctrines 
of  the  Vindicin  GalUar,  Had  his  state- 
ments appeared  in  their  natural  place,  wc 


should  leave  them  to  their  natural  fate. 
We  would  not  stoop  to  defend  Sir  Jamea 
Mackintosh  from  the  attacks  of  fourth- 
rate  magazines  and  pothouse  newspapers. 
But  here  his  own  fame  is  turned  against 
him.  A  book  of  which  not  one  copy 
would  ever  have  been  bought  but  for  his 
name  in  the  titlepage  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  the  imputation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances wo  cannot  help  exclaiming,  ia 
the  words  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
Homer's  heroes, 

"  Nvi'  Ti9  IvnutLif^  naTpoicXi}0«  detAoTo 
Mn}7a9^'  iraaiK  yapcirurraro  luiKixoi  cuws 
Zwbc    cwv*    vvv   ^   ad    OaMirof    xol    Uoipa 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  which 
followed  the  appearance  of  the  Vindicia^ 
GalliccBt  the  opinions  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  ^^^ 
underwent  some  change.  opinions. 
But  did  this  change  pass 
on  him  alone?  Was  it  not  common? 
Was  it  not  almost  universal?  Was 
there  one  honest  friend  of  liberty  in 
Europe  er  in  America  whose  ardour  had 
not  been  damped,  whose  faith  in  the 
high  destinies  of  mankind  had  cot  been 
shaken?  Was  there  one  observer  to 
whom  the  French  Revolution,  or  revolu- 
tions in  general',  appeared  in  exactly  the 
same  light  on  the  day  when  the  Bastile 
fell,  and  on  the  day  when  the  Girondists 
were  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  the  day 
when  the  Directory  shipped  off  their 
principal  opponents  for  Guiana,  or  the 
day  when  the  Legislative  Body  was 
driven  from  its  hall  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  ?  We  do  not  speak  of  enthusi- 
astic and  lightminded  people,  of  wits 
like  Sheridan,  or  poets  like  Alfieri ;  but 
of  the  most  virtuoTis  and  intelligent 
practical  statesmen,  and  of  the  deepest^ 
the  calmest,  the  most  impartial  political 
speculators  of  that  time.  What  was  the 
language  and  conduct  of  Lord  Spencer, 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  of  Mr.  Grattan? 
What  is  the  tone  of  M.Dumont's  Memoirs, 
written  just  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  What  Tory  could  have  spokeu 
with  greater  disgust  and  contempt  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  authors? 
Nay,  this  writer,  a  republican,  and  the 
most  upright  and  zealous  of  republicans, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Burke's 
work  on  the  Revolution  had  saved  Europe. 
The  name  of  M.  Dumont  naturally 
suggests  that  of  Mr.  Bentham.  He,  we 
presume,   was  not  ratting  for  a  place  ; 
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and  what  language  did  he  hold  at  that 
time  ?  Look  at  his  little  treatise  entitled 
Sophigmes  Anarckiqwt,    In  that  treatise 

he  sa js,  that  the  atrocities 
S^uS*    o'   the   Bevolntion  were 

the  natural  conscqaences 
of  the  absard  principles  on  which  it  was 
commenced;  that,  while  the  chiefs  of 
the  constituent  assembly  gloried  in  the 
thought  that  they  were  pulling  down 
uristocracj.  they  never  saw  that  their 
doctrines  tended  to  produce  an  evil  a 
hundred  times  more  formidable,  anarchy ; 
that  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Kan  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  produced  the  crimes  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror  ;  that  none  bnt  an  eye- 
witness could  imagine  the  horrors  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which  comments  on 
that  Declaration  were  put  forth  by  men 
with  no  food  in  their  bellies,  with  rags  on 
their  backs,  and  pikes  in  their  hands. 
He  praises  the  English  Parliament  for 
the  dislike  which  it  has  always  shown 
to  abstract  reasonings,  and  to  the  affirm- 
ing of  general  principles.  In  M.  Dnmont's 
preface  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
of  Legislation,  a  preface  written  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Bentham,  and  published 
with  his  sanction,  are  the  following  still 
more  remarkable  expressions :  **  M.  Ben- 
tham est  bien  loin  d'attacfaer  nne  pr^ 
f^renoe  exclusive  k  aucnne  forme  de 
gouvemement.  II  pense  que  la  meillenre 
<H>nstitution  poor  un  peuple  est  celle  k 
laquelle  U  est  aocontum^.  ...  La  vice 
fondamental  dea  thtories  snr  les  con- 
«t)tutions  politiques,  c*est  de  commencer 
par  attnqner  celles  qui  existent,  et 
4'exciter  tout  an  moins  des  inquietudes  et 
des  jalousies  de  ponvoir.  Une  telle  dis- 
position u'est  point  favorable  au  per* 
fectionnement  des  lois.  La  seule  ^poque 
cii  Ton  poisse  entreprendre  avec  succes 
fies'  graudes  r^formes  de  legislation,  est 
«elle  oil  les  passions  pnbliques  sont 
calmes,  et  oil  le  gouvemement  jouit  de 
la  stability  la  plus  grande.  L'objet  de 
M.  Bentliam,  eu  cherchant  dans  le  vice 
•des  lois  la  cause  de  la  plupart  des  manx, 
II  ete  constamment  d*eioigner  le  plus 
f^nd  de  tous,  le  bouleversement  de 
Tautorite,  les  revolutions  de  propriety  et 
lie  pouvoir." 

To  so  conservative  a  frame  of  mind 
had  the  excesses  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion  brought  the  most  illustrious  reformers 
of  that  time.  And  why  is  one  person  to 
be  singled  out  from  among  millions,  and 
arraigned  before  posterity  as  a  traitor  to 
tiis  opinions,  only  because  events  pro- 


duced on  him  the  effect  which  they 
produf^  on  a  whole  generation  ?  This 
biographer  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  revelations  from  heaven,  like  Sir. 
Percival.  or  pure  anticipated  cognitions 
like  the  disciples  of  Kan.  But  such 
poor  creatures  as  Mackintosh,  Damont, 
and  Bentham,  had  nothing  bnt  observa- 
tion and  reason  to  guide  them  ;  and  they 
obeyed  the  guidance  of  observation  and 
of  reason.  How  is  it  in  physics?  A 
traveller  falls  in  with  a  fruit  which  he 
has  never  before  seen.  He  tastes  it,  and 
finds  it  sweet  and  refreshing.  He  praises 
it,  and  resolves  to  introduce  it  into  his 
own  country.  Bnt  in  a  few  minutes  is 
taken  violently  sick ;  he  is  convulsed ; 
he  is  at  the.  point  of  death ;  no  medicins 
gives  him  relief.  He,  of  course,  pro- 
nounces this  delicious  food  a  poison, 
blames  his  own  folly  in  tasting  it,  and 
cautions  his  friends  against  it.  After  a 
long  and  violent  struggle  he  recovers, 
and  finds  himself  mnch  exhausted  by 
his  sufferuigs,  but  free  from  some  chronic 
complaints  which  had  been  the  torment 
of  his  life.  He  then  changes  his  opinkm 
again,  and  pronounces  this  fruit  a  very 
powerful  remedy,  which  onght  to  bs 
employed  only  in  extreme  cases  and 
with  great  caution,  bnt  which  ought  not 
to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  And  would  it  not  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  caU  such  a 
man  fickle  and  inconsistent,  because  be 
had  repeatedly  altered  his 
judgment?  If  he  had  not  ^JSSSSt* 
altered  his  judgment, 
would  he  have  been  a  rational  being? 
It  was  exactly  the  same  with  the  French 
Revolution.  That  event  was  a  new 
phenomenon  in  politics.  Nothing  that 
bad  gone  before  enabled  any  person  to 
judge  with  certainty  of  the  course  which 
affairs  might  take.  At  first  the  effect 
was  the  reform  of  great  abuses;  and 
honest  men  rejoiced.  Then  came  commo- 
tion, proscription,  confiscation,  bank- 
ruptcy, the  assignats,  the  maximum,  dvil 
war,  foreign  war,revolotionary  tribunals, 
guillotinades,  noyades,  fusillades.  Tet 
a  little  while,  and  a  military  despotism 
rose  out  of  the  confusion,  and  menaced 
the  independence  of  every  state  ia 
Europe.  And  yet  again  a  little  whUe* 
and  the  old  dynasty  returned,  followed 
by  a  train  of  emigrants  eager  to  restore 
the  old  abuses.  We  have  now,  we  think, 
the  whole  before  us.  We  should  thsvs- 
fore  be  justly  accused  of  levity  or 
insincerity  if  our   language  omceraiac 
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those  events  -weie  oonstantly  changing. 
It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
French  Bevolution,  in  spite  of  all  its 
crimes  and  follies,  was  a  great  blessiog 
to  mankind.  But  it  was  not  only  natural, 
but  inevitable,  that  those  who  had  only 
seen  the  fint  act  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  should  be  alternately 
elated  and  depressed  as  the  plot  went  on 
disclosing  itself  to  them.  A  man  who 
had  held  exactly  the  same  opinion  about 
the  Bevolution  in  1788.  in  1794,  in  1801,  in 
1814,  and  in  1834,  would  have  been  either  a 
divinely  inspired  prophet,  or  an  obstinate 
fool.  Mackintosh  was  neither.  He  was 
simply  a  wise  and  good  man  ;  and  the 
change  which  passed  on  his  mind  was  a 
change  which  passed  on  the  mind  of 
almost  every  wise  and  good  man  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  few  of  his  contempo- 
raries changed  so  Httle.  The  rare  modera- 
tion and  calmness  of  his  temper  preserved 

him  alike  from  extra. 
JdlSSSws.  ^»g«^«t  elation  and  from 

extravagant  despondency. 
He  was  never  a  Jacobin.  He  was  never 
an  Anti-jacobin.  His  mind  oscillated 
undoubtedly;  but  the  extreme  points 
of  the  oscillation  were  not  very  remote. 
Herein  he  differed  greatly  from  some 
persons  of  distinguished  talents  who 
entered  into  life  at  nearly  the  same  time 
with  him.  Such  persons  we  have  seen 
rushing  from  one  wild  extreme  to  another, 
out-Paining  Paine,  ontrCastlereaghing 
Castlercagh,  Pantiaocratists,  Ultra-Tories, 
heretics,  persecutors,  breaking  the  old 
laws  against  sedition,  calling  for  new 
and  sharper  laws  against  sedition,  writing 
democratic  dramas,  writing  Laureate  odes, 
panegyrising  Marten,  panegyrising  Laud, 
consistent  in  nothing  but  an  intolerance 
which  in  any  person  would  be  censurable, 
but  whidi  is  altogether  unpardonable  in 
men,  who  by  their  own  confession,  have 
had  such  ample  experience  of  their  own 
fallibility.  We  readily  concede  to  some 
of  these  persons  the  praise  of  eloquence 
and  poetical  invention ;  nor  are  we  by 
any  means  disposed,  even  where  they 
have  been  gainers  by  their  conversion,  to 
question  their  sincerity.  It  would  be  most 
uncandid  to  attribute  to  sordid  motives 
actions  which  admit  of  a  less  discredit- 
able explanation.  We  think  that  the 
conduct  of  these  persons  has  been  pre- 
cisely what  was  to  be  expected  from  men 
who  were  gifted  with  strong  imagination 
and  quick  sensibility,  but  who  were 
neither  accurate  observers  nor  logical 
reasonexB.    It  was  natural  that  such  men 


should  see  in  the  victory  of  the  third 
estate  of  France  the  dawu  of  a  new 
Saturian  age.  It  was  natural  that  the 
rage  of  their  disappointment  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  extravagance  of  their 
hopes.  Though  the  direction  of  their 
passions  was  altered,  the  violence  of  those 
passions  was  the  same.  Tlie  force  of  the 
rebound  was  proportioned  to  the  force  of 
the"^  original  impulse.  The  pendulum 
swung  fnriously  to  the  left,  because  it 
had  been  drawn  too  far  to  the  right 

We  own  that  nothing  gives  us  so  high 
an  idea  of  the  judgment  and  temper  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  the  manner  in 
which  he  shaped  his  coarse  through  thoso 
times.  Exposed  successively  to  two 
opposite  infections,  he  took  both  in  their 
very  mildest  form.  The 
constitution  of  his  mind  ^ecSonS** 
was  such  that  neither  of 
the  diseases  which  wrought  such  havoc 
all  around  him  could  in  any  serious  degree, 
or  for  any  great  length  of  time,  derange 
his  iutellectual  health.  He,  like  every 
honest  and  enlightened  man  in  Europe, 
saw  with  delight  the  great  awakening: 
of  the  French  nation.  Yet  he  never,  io 
the  season  of  his  warmest  enthusiasm, 
proclaimed  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  property  and  the  just  authority 
of  governments.  He,  like  almost  every 
other  honest  and  enlightened  man,  was 
distouraged  and  perplexed  by  the  terrible 
events  which  followed.  Tet  he  never  in 
the  most  gloomy  times  abandoned  the 
cause  of  peace,  of  liberty,  and  of  toleration. 
In  that  great  convulsion  which  overset 
almost  every  other  understanding,  he  was 
indeed  so  much  shaken  that  he  leaned 
sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  the  other ;  but  he  never  lost  his  balance. 
The  opinions  in  which  he  at  last  reposed, 
and  to  which,  in  spite  of  strong  tempta- 
tions, he  adhered  with  a  firm,  a  disin- 
terested, an  ill-requited  fidelity,  were  a 
just  mean  between  those  which  he  had 
defended  with  youtliful  ardour  and  with 
more  than  manly  prowess  against  Mr. 
Burke,  and  those  to  which  he  had  inclined 
during  the  darkest  and  saddest  years  in 
the  history  of  modem  Europe.  We  are 
much  mistaken  if  this  be  the  picture 
either  of  a  weak  or  that  of  a  dishonest 
mind. 

What   the   political   opinions   of    Sir 
James  Mackintosh  were  in 
his  later  years  is  written      ^^^ 
in  the  annals  of  his  coun- 
try.   Those  annals  >¥ill  sufilciently  refute 
the  calumny  which  his  biographer  haa 
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ventured  to  publish  in  the  yerj  advertise- 
ment to  this  work.  *^  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh/* says  he,  "was  avowedly  and 
emphatically  a  Whig  of  the  Be  volution : 
and  since  the  agitation  of  religions 
liberty  and  parliamentary  reform  became 
a  national  movement,  the  great  tranaao- 
1  ion  of  1688  has  been  more  dispassionately, 
more  correctly,  and  less  highly  estimated." 
While  we  transcribe  the  words  oar  anger 
cools  down  into  scorn.  If  they  mean 
anything,  they  must  mean  that  the 
opinions  of  Sur  James  Mackintosh  con- 
cerning religious  liberty  and  parliament* 
ary  reform  went  no  farther  than  those  of 
the  authors  of  the  Revolution ;  in  other 
words,  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  op- 
posed Catholic  Emancipation,  and  ap- 
proved of  the  old  constitution  of  the  Hoase 
of  Commons.  The  allegation  is  confuted 
by  twenty  volumes  of  Parliamentary 
Debates,  nay,  by  innumerable  passages 
in  the  very  Fragment  which  this  writer 
has  defaced.  We  tell  him  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  often  did  more  for  religions 
liberty  and  for  parliamentary  reform  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  than  the  feeble  abilities 
of  his  biographer  will  ever  effect  in  the 
whole  course  of  a  long  Ufe. 

The  Continuation  which    follows  Sir 

James    Mackintosh's    Fragment    is    ae 

offensive  as  the  Memoir 

Continuation  which  precedes  it.    We  do 

r^^^t.  »<>*  pretend  to  have  read 
the  whole  or  even  one-half 
of  it.  Three  hundred  quarto  pages  of 
t^ach  matters  are  too  much  for  hnman 
patience.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the 
writer,  not  to  present  our  readers,  few  of 
whom  we  Busx>ect  will  be  his  readers,  with 
a  sample  of  his  doquence ;  we  shall  treat 
them  with  a  short  sentence,  and  will 
engage  that  they  will  think  it  long  enough. 
"  Idohitry  I  fatal  word,  which  has  edged 
more  swoxds,  lighted  more  fires,  and  in- 
hnmanixed  more  hearts,  than  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  the  passions  besides."  A 
choice  style  of  history,  we  must  own ! 
This  gentleman  is  fond  of  the  word  voca- 
bulary. He  speaks  very  scornfully  of 
Churchill's  "vocabulary,"  and  bbmes 
Bamet  for  the  "  hardihood  of  his  voca- 
bulary." Whp.t  this  last  expression  may 
mean,  we  do  not  very  clearly  understand. 
But  we  are  quite  sure  that  Bamefb 
vocabulary,  with  all  its  hardihood,  would 
never  have  dared  to  admit  such  a  word 
as  inhnmanized. 

Of  the  accuracy  of  the  continuation  as 
to  matters  of  fact,  we  will  give  a  single 
specimen.    With  a  little  time,  we  could 


Inaccuraoies. 


find  twenty  snoh.  *^  Bishop  Lloyd  did 
not  live  to  reap,  at  least  to  enjoy,  the 
fruit  of  his  pnblic  labours 
and  secret  intrigues.  He 
died  soon  after  the  Revolution,  upon  his 
translation  from  St.  Asaph  to  Worcester." 
Nobody  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
political,  ecclesiastical,  or  literary  history, 
can  need  to  be  told  that  Lloyd  was  not 
made  Bishop  of  Worcester  till  the  year 
1699,  after  the  death  of  Stillingfleet ;  that 
he  outlived  the  Revolution  nearly  thirty 
years ;  and  died  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
This  blunder  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  best  known 
transactions  in  the  time  of  Anne,  was 
the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  Queen,  begging  her  to  dismiss 
Lloyd  from  his  place  of  Ahnoner. 

As  we  torn  over  the  leaves,  another 
sentence  catches  our  eye.  We  extract  it 
as  an  instance  both  of  historical  aocnraQy 
and  philosophical  profundity.  "  Religion 
in  1688,  was  not  a  rational  conriotion,  or 
a  sentiment  of  benevolenoe  and  charity ; 
but  one  of  the  malignant  pasaiona  and  a 
canse  of  qnarreL  Even  in  the  next  age 
Congreve  makes  a  lying  sharper,  in  one 
of  his  pUys,  talk  serioualy  of  fighting  for 
his  religion."  What  is  meant  by  *'  even 
in  the  next  age  "  ?  Congreve^s  first  novel, 
the  work  of  *'  Cleophil,"  was  wriUen  in  the 
very  year  1688 ;  and  the  "  Old  Bachelor," 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taken,  was 
brought  on  the  jitage  only  five  years  after 
the  Revolntion.  But  tiiis  great  logician 
ought  to  go  farther.  Sharper  talks  of 
fighting  not  only  for  his  religion,  bat  for 
his  friends.  We  presume,  therefore,  that 
in  the  year  1688,  friendship  was  "  one  of 
the  malignant  passions  and  a  cause  of 
quarrel."  But  enough  and  too  much  of 
such  folly.  Never  was  there  such  a  con- 
trast as  that  which  Sir  James's  Fragment 
presents  to  hia  Continuation.  In  the 
former,  we  have  scarcely  been  able,  daring 
several  close  examinations,  to  detect  one 
mistake  as  to  matter  of  fact.  We  never 
open  the  latter  without  lighting  on  a 
ridiculous  blander  which 
it  does  not  require  the  ^gj^ 
assistance  of  any  book  of 
reference  to  detect.  The  author  has  not 
the  smallest  notion  of  the  state  of  England 
in  1688 ;  of  the  feelings  or  opinions  of 
the  people ;  of  the  relative  position  of 
parties;  of  the  character  of  one  single 
public  man  on  either  side.  No  single 
passage  can  give  any  idea  of  this  equally 
diffused  ignorance,  this  Omnl-nescience— 
if  we  may  carry  the  "  bacdihood  of  oar 
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Burnet's 
statement. 


vocabulary  "  «o  far  as  to  coin  a  new  word 
for  what  is  to  us  quite  a  new  thing.  We 
take  the  first  page  on  which  we  open  as 
a  fair  sample,  and  no  more  than  a  fair 
sample,  of  the  whole. 

''Lord  Halifax  played  his  part  with 
deeper  perfidy.  This  opinion  is  expressed 
without  reference  to  the  strange  state- 
ment of  Bishop  Bamet, 
J3i8h(^  which  seems  indeed  too 
inconsistent  to  be  true.  It 
should  be  cited,  however, 
for  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  '  The 
Harquis  of  Halifax/  says  he  (on  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioners  at  Hunger- 
ford),  '  sent  for  me  ;  but  the  prince  said 
though  he  would  suspect  nothing  from 
our  meeting,  others  might ;  to  I  did  not 
speak  with  him  in  private,  but  in  the 
hearing  of  othen.  Yet  he  took  occasion 
to  ask  me,  «o  as  nobody  observed  if,  if  we 
had  a  mind  to  have  the  King  in  our  hands. 
I  said  by  no  means,  for  we  would  not 
hurt  his  person.  He  asked  next,  what  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  away?  I  said 
nothing  was  so  much  to  be  wished  for. 
This  I  told  the  prince,  and  he  approved 
of  both  my  answers.  * " 

"Is  it  credible  that  Lord  Halifax 
started  an  overture  of  the  blackest  guilt 
and  in  a  room  with  others,  in  mere  con- 
versation with  an  inferior  personage, 
•  who  had  little  credit  and  no  discretion, 
and  whilst  he  had,  it  has  been  shown, 
more  suitable  vehicles  of.  communication 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  Such  a  step 
outrages  all  probability  when  imputed  to 
a  statesman  noted  for  his  finesse.  But 
why  should  Burnet  invent  and  dramatize 
such  a  scene  ?  It  tnay  be  accounted  for 
by  his  distinctive  character.  He  appears 
throughout  his  history  a  subaltern  parti- 
san, conscious  of  Ids  inferiority  and 
struggling  to  convince  others  and  himself, 
that  he  was  a  personage  of  the  highest 
pretension.  Such  a  man  whose  vanity 
moreover  was  notoriously  unscrupulous, 
having  heard  of  the  intrigue  of  Lord 
Halifax,  would  seize  and  mould  it  to  his 
purpose  as  a  proof  of  his  importance  and 
as  an  episode  in  his  history." 

And  this  is  the  man  who  has  been 
chosen  to  complete  a  work  which  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  left  unfinished !  Every 
line  of  the  passage  proves  the  writer  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  most 
notorious  facts,  and  unable 
to  readcharacters  of  which 
the  peculiarities  lie  most  open  to  super- 
ficial observation.  Burnet  was  partial, 
vain,  credulous  and  careless.    But  Burnet 


Ignorance 
of  faots. 


was  quite  incapable  of  framing  a  delibe- 
rate and  circumstantial  fabehood.  And 
what  reason  does  this  writer  assign  for 
giving  the  lie  direct  to  the  good  bishop  ? 
Absolutely  none,  except  that  Lord 
Halifax  would  not  have  talked  on  a 
delicate  subject  to  so  "  inferior  a  person- 
age." Was  Burnet  then  considered  as  an 
insignificant  man  ?  Was  it  to  an  insig- 
nificant man  Parliament  voted  thanks 
for  service  rendered  to  the  Protestant 
religion  ?  Was  it  against  an  insignificant 
man  that  Dryden  put  forth  all  his  powers 
of  invective  in  the  most  elaborate,  though 
not  the  most  vigorous  of  his  works  ?  Was 
he  an  insignificant  man  whom  the  great 
Bofisuet  constantly  described  as  the  moet 
formidable  of  all  the  champions  of  the 
Reformation  ?  Was  it  to  an  insignificant 
man  that  King  William  gave  the  very 
first  bishopric  that  became  vacant  after 
the  Revolution  ?  Tillotson,  Tenisos, 
Stillingfieet,  Hough,  Patrick,  all  distin- 
guished by  their  exertions  in  defence  of 
the  reformed  faith,  all  supporters  of  the 
new  government,  were  they  all  passed  by 
in  favour  of  a  man  of  no  weight— of  a 
man  so  unimportant  that  no  person  of 
rank  would  talk  with  him  about  moment- 
ous a£Eair8?  And  even  granting  that 
Burnet  was  a  very  "  inferior  personage," 
did  Halifax  think  him  so  ?  Everybody 
knows  the  contrary — that  is,  everybody 
except  this  writer.  In  1680  it  was 
reported  that  Halifax  was  a  concealed 
Papist.  It  was  accordingly  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Halifax's 
step-father,  Chicbley,  that  Dr.  Burnet 
should  be  examined  as  to  his  lordship's 
religious  opinions.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  is  still  extant  among  the  writings 
of  Halifax  a  character  of  Burnet,  drawn 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  delicacy.  It 
is  no  unmixed  panegyric. 
The  fadings  of  Burnet  are 
pointed  out ;  but  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  whose  very  fjiilinga 
arose  from  the  constant  activity  of  his 
intellect.  '*His  friends,"  says  the  Har- 
quis, '4ove  him  too  well  to  see  small 
faults,  or  if  they  do,  think  that  his 
greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of 
straying  from  the  strict  rules  of  caution.*' 
Hen  like  Halifax  do  not  write  elaborate 
characters  either  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able,  of  those  whom  they  consider  as 
'*  inferior  personages."  Yet  Burnet,  it 
seems,  was  so  inferior  a  personage  that 
Halifax  would  not  trust  him  ^^ith  a 
secret !  And  what  after  all  was  the 
mighty  secret  ?    This  writer  calls  it  "  an 
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OTcrtare  of  guilt  and  infamy/*  It  was 
no  orerture  of  guilt  and  infamy.  It  was 
no  overture  at  alL  It  was,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  very  simple  question  which  the 
most  devoted  adherent  of  King  James 
might  naturally  and  properly  hare 
asked. 

This  we  repeat  is  only  a  fair  sample. 
We  have  not  observed  one  paragraph  in 
this  vast  mass,  which,  if  examined  in  the 
same  manner,  would  not  yield  an  equally 
abundant  harvest  ol  errors  and  imper- 
tinence. 

What  most  disgusts  us  is  the  contempt 

with  which  the  writer  thinks  fit  to  speak 

of   all  things  that  were 

^'^^Sf*  ^  ^°^®  before  the  coming 

pSSi?       in  of  the  very  last  fashion 

in  politics.  What  he  thinks 

about  this  or  about  any  other  matter,  is 

of  little  consequence,  and  would  be  of  no 

consequence  at  all,  if  he  had  not  deformed 

an  excellent  work  by  fastening  to  It  his 

own  speculations. 

We  think  that  we  have  sometimes 
observed  a  leaning  towards  the  same 
fault  in  writers  of  a  much  higher  order 
of  intellect.  We  will  therefore  take  this 
opportunity  of  making-a  few  remarks  on 
an  error  which  is,  we  fear,  becoming 
common,  and  whidi  appears  to  us  not 
only  absurd,  but  as  pernicious  as  almost 
any  eiTor  concerning  the  transactions  of 
a  past  age  can  possibly  be. 

We  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  suspected  of 
a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  past  generations.  Our 
creed  is  that  the  science 
'^VJlSSSt.o'of  government  i.  an  ex- 
perimental  science,  and 
that,  like  all  other  experimental  sciences, 
it  is  generally  in  a  state,  of  progression. 
Ko  man  is  so  obstinate  an  admirer  of  the 
old  times  as  to  deny  that  medicine, 
surgery,  botany,  chemistry,  engineering, 
navigation,  are  better  understood  now 
than  in  any  former  age.  We  conceive 
that  it  iB  the  same  with  political  science. 
Like  those  other  sciences  which  we  have 
mentioned,  it  has  always  been  working 
itself  clearer  and  clearer,  and  depositing 
impurity  after  impurity.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  most  powerful  of  human 
intellects  were  deluded  by  the  gibberish 
of  the  astrologer  and  the  alchemist ;  and 
just  so  there  was  a  time  when  the  most 
enlightened  and  virtuous  statesman 
thought  it  the  first  duty  of  a  government 
to  persecute  heretics,  to  found  monas- 
teries, to  make  war  on  Saracens.  But 
time  advances ;  facts  accumulate ;  doubts 


arise.  Faint  glimpses  of  truth  begin  to 
appear,  and  shine  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  The  highest  intellects, 
like  the  tops  of  mountains,  are  the  first 
to  catch  and  to  reflect  the  dawn.  They 
are  bright,  while  the  level  below  is  still 
in  darkness.  But  soon  the  light,  which 
at  first  illuminated  only  the  loftiest  emi- 
nences, descends  on  the  plain  and  pene- 
trates to  the  deepest  valley.  First  come 
hints,  then  fragments  of  systems,  then 
defective  Systems,  then  complete  and 
harmonious  systems.  The  sound  opinion, 
held  fop  a  time  by  one  bold  speculator, 
becomes  the  opinion  of  a  small  minority, 
of  a  strong  minority,  of  a  majority  of 
mankind.  Thus,  the  great  progress  goes 
on,  till  schoolboys  laugh  at  the  jargon 
which  imposed  on  Bacon,  till  country 
rectors  condemn  the  iUiberality  and  in- 
tolerance of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Seeing  these  things,  seeing  that,  by 
the  confession  of  the  most  obstinate 
enemies  of  innovation,  our  race  has 
hitherto  been  almost  constantly  advanc- 
ing in  knowledge,  and  not  seeing  any 
reason  to  believe  that,  precisely  at  the 
point  of  time  at  which  we  came  into  the 
world,  a  change  took  place  in  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  mode  of 
discovering  truth,  we  are  reformers  :  we 
are  on  the  side  of  progress. 
From  the  great  advances  "OSrew- 
which  European  society  has  made,  daring 
the  last  four  centuries,  in  every  species 
of  knowledge,  we  infer,  not  that  there 
is  no  more  room  for  improvement,  but 
that,  in  every  science  which  deserves  the 
name,  immense  improvements  may  be 
confidently  expected. 

But  the  very  considerations  which  lead 
us  to  look  forward  with  sanguine  hope 
to  the  future  prevent  us  from  looking 
back  with  contempt  on 
the  past.  Wedo not  flatter  ^^5^"* 
ourselves  with  the  notion 
that  we  have  attained  perfection,  and 
that  no  more  truth  remains  to  be.  found. 
We  believe  that  we  are  wiser  than  our 
ancestors.  We  believe,  also,  that  our 
posterity  will  be  wiser  than  we.  It 
would  be  gross  injustice  in  our  grand* 
children  to  talk  of  us  with  contempt 
merely  because  they  may  have  surpassed 
us ;  to  call  Watt  a  fool,  because  mechani- 
cal powers  may  be  discovered  which  may 
supersede  the  use  of  steam ;  to  deride 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  our 
time  to  improve  the  discipline  of  prisons, 
and  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
because  future  philanthroplsU  may  devise 
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better  places  of  confinement  than  Kr. 
Bentham's  Panopticon,  and  better  places 
of  education  than  Mr.  Lancaster's  Schools. 
As  we  would  have  our  descendants  judge 
us,  so  ought  we  to  judge  our  fathers.  In 
order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
merits,  we  ought  to  place  ourselves  in 
their  situation,  to  put  out  of  our  minds, 
for  a  time,  all  that  knowledge  which 
they,  howerer  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  could  not  have,  and  which  we, 
however  negligent  we  may 'have  been, 
could  not  help  having.  It  was  not 
merely  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible, 
for  the  best  and  greatest  of  men,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  to  be  what  a  reiy 
common-place  person  in  our  days  may 
easily  be,  and  indeed  must  necessarily  be. 
But  it  is  too  much  that  the  benefactors 
of  mankind,  after  having  been  reviled  by 
the  dunces  of  their  own  generation  for 
going  too  far,  should  be  reviled  by  the 
dunces  of  the  next  generation  for  not 
going  far  enough. 

The  truth  lies  between  two  absurd  ex- 
tremes. On  one  side  is  the  bigot  who 
pleads  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  as  a 

reason  for  not  doing  what 
^S!Se^**  they  in  oar  place  would  be 

the  first  todo;  whoopposes 
the  Bef orm  Bill  because  Lord  Somers  did 
not  see  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary 
Reform ;  who  would  have  opposed  the 
Bevolotion  becanse  Ridley  and  Cranmer 
professed  boundless  submission  to  the 
royal  prerogative ;  and  who  would  have 
opposed  the  Reformation  becanse  the 
FitzwaltezB.  and  Marescbab,  whose  seals 
are  set  to  the  Great  Charter,  were  devoted 
adherents  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  conceited  sciolist 
who  speaks  with  soom  of  the  Great 
Charter,  because  it  did  not  reform  the 
Church ;  of  the  Reformation,  becanse  it 
did  not  limit  the  prerogative ;  and  of  the 
Revolution,  because  it  did  not  purify  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  former  of  these 
errors  we  have  often  combated,  and  shall 
always  be  ready  to  combat  The  latter, 
though  rapidly  spreading,  has  not,  we 
think,  yet  come  under  our  notice.  The 
former  error  bears  directly  on  practical 
questions,  and  obstructs  useful  reforms. 
It  may,  therefore,  seem  to  be,  and  pro- 
bably is,  the  more  mischievous  of  the 
two.  But  the  latter  is  equally  absurd  ; 
it  is  at  least  equally  symptomatic  of  a 
shallow  understanding  and  an  nnamiable 
temper :  and,  if  it  should  ever  become 
general,  it  will,  we  are  satisfied,  produce 
very  prejudicial  effects.    Its  tendency  is 


Abad 
■peoimen. 


to  deprive  the  benefactors  of  mankind  of 
their  honest  fame,  and  to  put  the  best 
and  the  worst  men  of  past  times  on  the 
same  level.  The  author  of  a  great  refor- 
mation is  almost  always  unpopular  in  his 
own  age.  He  generally  passes  his  life  in 
disquiet  and  danger.  It  is  therefore  for 
the  interest  of  the  human  race  that  the 
memory  of  such  men  should  be  had  in 
reverence,  and  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported against  the  scorn  and  hatred  of 
their  contemporaries  by  the  hope  of  leav- 
ing a  great  and  imperishable  name.  To 
go  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  truth  is  a 
service  of  peril  Who  wlQ  undertake  it, 
if  it  be  not  also  a  service  of  honour  ?  It 
is  easy  enough,  after  the  ramparts  are 
carried,  to  find  men  to  plant  the  flag  on 
the  highest  tower.  The  difficulty  is  to 
find  men  who  are  ready  to  go  first  mto 
the  breach ;  and  it  would  be  bad  policy 
indeed  to  insult  their  remains  because 
they  f^  in  the  breach,  and  did  not  live 
to  penetrate  to  the  citadel. 

Kow  here  we  have  a  book  written  by 
a  man  who  is  a  very  bad  specimen  of  the 
English  of  the  nineteenth  century— a 
man  who  knows  nothing 
but  what  it  is  a  scandal 
not  to  know.  And,  if  we 
were  to  judge  by  the  self-complacent 
pity  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  great 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  a  former 
age,  we  should  guess  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  most  original  and  important 
inventions  in  political  science.  Yet  not 
so :  for  men  who  are  able  to  make  dis- 
coveries are  generally  disposed  to  make 
allowances.  Men  who  are  eagerly  pre&v 
ing  forward  in  pursuit  of  truth  are  grate- 
ful to  every  one  who  has  cleared  an  inch 
of  the  way  for  thenu  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  man  below  mediocrity  who  has 
just  capacity  enough  to  pick  up  and 
repeat  the  common-places  which  are 
fashionable  in  his  own  time  who  looks 
with  disdain  on  the  very  intellects  to 
which  it  is  owing  that  those  common- 
places are  not  still  considered  as  startling 
paradoxes  or  damnable  heresies.  This 
writer  is  just  the  man  who,  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wonW 
have  devoutly  believed  that  the  Papists 
burned  London,  who  would  have  swal* 
lowed  the  whole  of  Oates's  story  about 
the  forty  thousand  soldiers,  disguised  as 
pilgrims,  who  were  to  meet  in  Gallicia,. 
and  sail  thence  to  invade  England,  who 
would  have  carried  a  Protestant  flail 
under  his  coat,  and  who  would  have  been 
angry  if  the  story  of  the  warming-pan 
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had  been  qaestioned.  It  is  qnite  natural 
that  such  a  man  should  speak  with  con- 
tempt  of  the  great  reformers  of  that 
time,  because  they  did  not  know  some 
things  which  he  never  would  have  known 
but  for  the  salutary  effects  of  their  exer- 
tions. The  men  to  whom  we  owe  it 
that  wo  have  a  House  of  Commons  are 
sneered  at  because  they  did  not  suffer 
the  debates  of  the  House  to  be  published. 
The  authors  of  the  Toleration  Act  are 
treated  as  bigots,  because  they  did  not 
go  the  whole  length  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. Just  so  we  have  heard  a  baby, 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  its  father, 
cry  out,  *'  How  n^uch  taller  I  am  than 
papa ! " 

This  gentleman  can  never  want  matter 
for  pride,  if  he  finds  it  so  easily.  He 
may  boast  of  an  indisputable  superiority 
to  all  the  greatest  men  of 
^•^SS?"."  aUp-tage..  Hocaniead 
and  ^lite :  Homer  did  not 
know  a  letter.  He  has  been  taught  that 
the  earth  goes  round  the  sun :  Archimedes 
held  that  the  sun  went  round  the  «arth. 
He  is  aware  that  there  is  a  place  called 
Kew  Holland  :  Columbus  and  Gkima  went 
to  their  graves  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
He  has  heard  of  the  Gtoorgium  Bidns: 
Newton  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  planet.  He  is  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  gunpowder:  Hannibal  and 
Ciesar  won  their  victories  with  sword  and 
spear.  We  submit,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  way  in  which  men  are  to  be 
estimated.  We  submit  that  a  wooden 
spoon  of  our  day  wonld  not  be  justified 
in  calling  Galileo  and  Napier  blockheads, 
because  they  never  heard  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus.  We  submit  that  Caxton's 
press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  rude  as  it 
is,  ought  to  be  looked  at  with  quite  as 
much  respect  as  the  best  constructed 
machinery  that  ever,  in  our  time,  im- 
pressed the  clearest  type  on  the  finest 
paper.  Sydenham  first  discovered  that 
the  cool  regimen  succeeded  best  in  cases 
of  small-pox.  By  this  discovery  he  saved 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and 
we  venerate  his  memory  for  it,  though 
he  never  heard  of  inoculation.  Lady  liary 
Montague  brought  inoculation  into  use ; 
and  we  respect  her  for  it,  though  she 
never  heard  of  vaccination.  Jenner  in- 
troduced vaccination ;  we  admire  him  for 
it,  and  we  shall  continue  to  admire  him 
for  it,  although  some  still  safer  and  more 
agreeable  preservative  should  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  thus  that  we  ought  to 
judge  of  the  events  and  the  men  of  other 


times.  They  were  behind  us.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  But  the  question  with 
respect  to  them  is  not  where  they  were, 
but  which  way  they  were  going.  Were 
their  faces  set  in  the  right  or  in  the 
wrong  direction?  Were  they  in  the 
front  or  in  the  rear  of  their  generation  ? 
Did  they  exert  themselves  to  help  onward 
the  great  movement  of  the  human  race 
or  to  stop  it?  This  is  not  charity,  but 
simple  justice  and  common  sense.  It  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  that  truth  shaU  grow,  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
full  com  in  the  ear.  A  person  who 
complains  of  the  men  of  1688  for  not 
having  been  men  of  1885  might,  just  as 
well  complain  of  a  projectile  for  describ- 
ing a  parabola,  or  of  quicksilver  for 
being  heavier  than  water. 

Undoubtedly  we  ought  to  look  at 
ancient  transactions  by  the  light  of 
modem  knowledge.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  among  the  ^^JJg**** 
first  duties  of  a  historian  knowledge, 
to  point  out  the  faults 
of  the  eminent  men  of  former  genera- 
tions. There  are  no  errors  which  are 
so  likely  to  be  drawn  into  precedent, 
and  therefore  none  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  expose,  as  the  errors  of 
persons  who  have  a  just  title  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  posterity 
In  politics,  as  in  religion,  there  are 
devotees  who  show  their  reverence  for  a 
departed  saint  by  converting  his  tomb 
into  a  sanctuary  for  crime.  Beceptades 
of  wickedness  are  suffered  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church  which  glories  in  the  relics  of 
some  martyred  apostle.  Because  he  wae 
merciful,  his  bones  give  security  to 
assassins.  Because  he  was  chaste,  the 
precincts  of  his  temple  is  filled  with 
licensed  stews.  Privileges  of  an  equally 
absurd  kind  have  been  set  up  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  political  philosophy.  Vile 
abuses  cluster  thick  round  every  glorious 
event,  round  every  venerable  name  ;  and 
this  evil  assuredly  calls  for  vigorous 
measures  of  literary  police.  But  the 
proper  course  is  to  abate  the  nuisance 
without  defacing  the  shrine,  to  drive  out 
the  gangs  of  thieves  and  prostitutes 
without  doing  foul  and  cowardly  wrong 
to  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

In  this  respect,  two  historians  of  our 
own  time  may  be  proposed  as  models,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Mill.  Differ- 
ing in  most  things,  in  this  they  closely 
resemble  each  other.   Sir  James  is  lenient. 
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Mr.  Mill  10  Ecrere.    Bat  neither  of  tliem 

ever  omits,  in  the  appoitioniog  of  praiee 

and  of  censure,  to  make 

liistortans.  *™P^®  allowance  for  the 
state  of  political  science 
and  political  morality  in  former  ages. 
In  the  work  before  us,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  speaks  with  just  respect 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  while 
he  never  fails  to  condemn  the  conduct 
of  that  party  towards  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  His  doctrines 
are  the  liberal  and  benevolent  doctrines 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  he  never 
forgets  that  the  men  whom  he  is  de- 
scribing were  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

From  Mr.  MUX  this  indulgence,  or,  to 

•peak  more  properly,  this  justice,  was  less 

to  be   expected.     That  gentleman,  in 

some  of   his  works,  ap- 

*^oSS?'*  P^ara  to  consider  politics 
not  as  an  experimental, 
and  therefore  a  progressive  science,  but 
as  a  science  of  which  all  the  difficulties 
may  be  resolved  by  short  synthetical 
arguments  drawn  from  trutlis  of  the 
most  vulgar  notoriety.  Were  this  opinion 
.well  founded,  the  people  of  one  genera- 
tion would  have  little  or  no  advantage 
over  those  of  another  generation.  But 
thon^  Mr.  Mill,  in  some  of  his  Basays, 
has  been  thus  misled,  as  we  conceive,  by 
a  fondness  for  neat  and  precise  forms  of 
demonstration,  it  would  be  gross  injustice 
not  to  admit  that,  in  his  History,  he  has 
employed  the  inductive  method  of  investi- 
gation with  eminent  ability  and  success. 
We  know  no  writer  who  takes  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  truly  useful,  noUe,  and 
philoeophical  employment  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  sound  opinions  from  their 
ombryo  state  to  their  full  maturity.  He 
oagerly  culls  from  old  despatches  and 
minutes  every  expression  in  which  he  can 
disoem  the  imperfect  germ  of  any  great 
truth  which  has  since  been  fully  de- 
veloped He  never  fails  to  bestow  praise 
on  those  who,  though  far  from  coming 
up  to  his  standaM  of  perfection,  yet  rose 
in  a  small  degree  above  the  common  level 
of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  thus  that 
the  annals  of  past  times  ought  to  be 
written.  It  is  thus,  especially,  that  the 
annals  of  our  own  country  ought  to  be 
written. 

The  history  of  England  is  emphatically 
the  history  of  progress.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  constant  movement  of  the  public 
mind,  of  a  constant  change  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  great  society.     We  see 


that  society,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  a  state  more  miserable 
than  the  state  in  which  _.  . 
the  most  degraded  nations  ^^o^teJi. 
of  the  East  now  are.  We 
see  it  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
handful  of  armed  foreigners.  We  see  a 
strong  distinction  of  caste  separating  the 
victorious  Korman  from  the  vanquished 
Saxon.  We  see  the  great  body  of  the 
population  in  a  state  of  personal  slavery. 
We  see  the  most  debasing  and  cruel 
superstition  exercising  boundless  domin- 
ion over  the  most  elevated  and  bene- 
volent minds.  We  see  the  multitude 
sunk  in  brutal  ignorance,  and  the  studi- 
ous few  engaged  in  acquiring  what  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  knowledge.  In  tha 
course  of  seven  centuries  the  wretdied 
and  degraded  race  have  become  the 
greatest  and  most  highly  dvUised  people 
that  ever  the  world  saw,  have  spread 
their  dominion  over  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  mighty 
empires  and  republics  over  vast  con- 
tinents of  which  no  dim  intimation  had 
ever  reached  Ptolemy  or  Strabo,  hare 
created  a  maritime  power  which  would 
annihilate  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
navies  of  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Yenice, 
and  Genoa  together,  have  carried  the 
science  of  healing,  the  means  of  locomo- 
tion and  correspondence,  ^Yerj  mechani- 
cal art,  every  manufacture,  everything 
that  promotes  the  convenience  of  life,  to 
a  perfection  which  our  ancestors  would 
have  thought  magical,  have  produced  a 
literature  which  may  boast  of  works  not 
inferior  to  the  noblest  which  Greece  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  have  discovered  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  have  speculated  with 
exquisite  subtilty  on  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  have  been  the  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  the  human  race  in  the 
career  of  political  improvement.  The 
history  of  England  is  the  history  of  this 
great  change  in  the  moral,  intellectuab 
and  physical  state  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  own  island.  There  is  much  amusing 
and  instructive  episodical  matter ;  but  this 
is  the  main  action.  To  us,  we  will  own, 
nothing  is  so  interesting  and  delightful 
as  to  contemplate  the  steps  by  which  the 
England  of  Doomsday  Book,  the  England 
of  the  Curfew  and  the  Forest  Laws,  the 
EngUind  of  crusaders,  monks,  schoolmen, 
astrologers,  serfs,  outlaws,  became  the 
England  which  we  know  and  love,  the 
classic  ground  of  liberty  and  philosophy, 
the  school  of  aU  knowledge,  the  mart  of 
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all  trade.  The  Charter  of  Henrj  Beau- 
clerk,  the  Great  Charter,  the  first  assem- 
bling of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
extinction  of  personal  slavery,  the  separa- 
tion from  the  See  of  Bome,  the  Petition 
of  Bight,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
Bevolution,  the  establishment  of  tho 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  the  aboli- 
tion of  religions  disabilities,  the  reform  of 
the  representative  system — ^all  these  seem 
to  us  to  be  the  succesBive  stages  of  one 
great  revolution  ;  nor  can  we  fully  com- 
prehend any  one  of  these  memorable 
events  unless  we  look  at  it  in  connection 
with  those  which  preceded,  and  with 
those  which  followed  it.  Each  of  those 
great  and  ever>memorable  struggles, 
Saxon  against  Norman,  Yilleln  against 
Lord,  Protestant  against  Papist,  Bound- 
head  against  Cavalier,  Dissenter  against 
Churchman,  Manchester  against  Old 
Barum,  was,  in  its  own  order  and  season, 
a  struggle,  on  the  result  of  which  were 
staked  the  dearest  interests  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  every  man  who^dn  the  contest 
which,  in  his  time,  divided  our  country, 
distinguished  himself  on  the  right  side,  is 
entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  respect. 

Whateyer  the  conceited  editor  of  this 
book  may  think,  those  persons  who 
estimate  most  correctly  the  value  of  the 
improvements  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  our  institutions  are  precisely  the 
persons  who  are  least  disposed  to  speak 
slightingly  of  what  was  done  in  1688. 
Such  men  consider  the  Bevolntion  as  a  re- 
formimperfect  indeed,  but 

t^'a^tom.  ^^  "»<«*  ^^^^^^^  to  the 
English  people  and  to  the 
human  race ;  as  a  reform  which  has  been 
the  fruitful  parent  'of  reforms;  as  a 
reform,  the  happy  effects  of  which  are  at 
this  moment  felt,  not  only  throughout 
our  own  country,  but  in  the  cities  of 
Prance,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  forests  of 
Ohio.  We  shall  be  pardoned,  we  hope, 
if  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  causes  and  to  the  consequences  of 
that  great  event. 

We  said  that  the  history  of  England  is 
the  history  of  progress;  and  when  we 
tnke  a  comprehensive  riew  of  it,  it  is  so. 
But,  when  examined  in  small  separate 
proportions,  it  may  with  more  propriety 
be  called  a  history  of  actions  and  re- 
actions.   We  have  often 
^^tSlonl!*    thought  that  the  motion 
of  the  public  mind  in  our 
country  resembles  that  of  the  sea  when 
the  tide  is  rising.    Each  successive  wave 
rushes  foruard,  breaks,  and  rolls  back ; 


but  the  great  flood  is  steadily  coming  in. 
A  person  who  looked  on  the  waters  only 
for  a  moment  might  fancy  that  they  were 
retiring;  or  that  they  obeyed  no  fixed 
law,  but  were  rushing  capriciously  to 
and  fro.  But  when  he  keeps  his  eye  on 
them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sees 
one  sea-mark  disappear  after  another,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  of  the 
general  direction  in  which  the  ocean  is 
moved.  Just  such  has  been  the  course  of 
events  in  England.  In  the  history  of  the 
national  mind,  which  is,  in  truth,  the 
history  of  the  nation,  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  that  recoil  which 
regularly  follows  every  advance  from  a 
g^eat  general  ebb.  If  we  take  short 
intervals,  if  we  compare  1640  and  1660, 
1680  and  1685,  1708  and  1712,  1782  and 
1794,  we  find  a  retrogression.  But  if 
we  take  centuries,  if,  for  example,  we 
compare  1794  with  1660  or  with  1685,  we 
cannot  doubt  in  which  direction  society 
is  proceeding. 

Th?  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  Bestoration  and  the 
Bevolntion  naturally  di-  ^gJ^^J^o^f 
▼ides    itself    into    three 
period?.     The  first  extends  from  1660 
to  1678,  the  second  from  1678  to  1681,  the 
third  from  1681  to  1688. 

In  1660  the  whole  nation  was  mad  with 
loyal  excitement.  If  we  had  to  choose 
a  lot  from  among  all  the  multitude  of 
those  which  men  have  drawn  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  we  would  select 
that  of  Charles  the  Second  on  the  day  of 
his  return.  He  was  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  dictates  of  ambition  coincided 
with  those  of  benevolence,  in  which  it 
was  easier  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be 
wicked,  to  be  loved  than  to  be  hated,  to 
earn  pure  and  imperishable  glory  than  to 
become  infamous.  For  once  the  road  of 
goodness  was  a  smooth  descent.  He  had 
done  nothing  to  merit  the  affection  of 
his  people.  But  they  had  paid  him  in 
advance  without  measure.  Elizabeth, 
after  the  rout  of  the  Armada,  or  after  the 
abolition  of  monopolies,  had  not  excited 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  young  exile  was  welcomed 
home.  He  was  not,  like  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth, imposed  on  his  j_  .  ^w 
subjecta  by  foreign  con-  ]|52Ste«ntL 
querors ;  nor  did  he,  like 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  come  back  to  a 
country  which  had  undergone  a  complete 
change.  The  House  of  Bourbon  was  placed 
in  Paris  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  the 
European  Confederation.    Their  return 
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was  inseparably  associated  in  the  pablic 
mind  with  the  cession  of  extensive 
proTinces,  with  the  payment  of  an  im- 
mense tribute,  with  the  devastation  of 
flourishing  departments,  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  by  hostile  armies, 
with  the  emptiness  of  those  niches  in 
which  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  had 
been  the  objects  of  a  new  idolatry,  with 
the  nakedness  of  those  walls  on  which 
the  Transfiguration  had  shone  with  light 
as  glorious  as  that  which  orerhnng 
Mount  Tabor.  They  came  b^ck  to  a 
land  in  which  they  could  recognize 
nothing.  The  seren  sleepers  of  the 
legends  who  closed  their  eyes  when  the 
Pagans  were  persecuting  the  Christians, 
and  woke  when  the  Christians  were 
persecuting  each  other,  did  not  find  them- 
selves in  a  world  more  completely  new 
to  them.  Twenty  years  had  done  the 
work  of  twenty  generations.  Events  had 
come  thick.  Men  had  lived  fast.  The 
old  institutions  and  the  old  feelings  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots.  There  was  a 
new  Church  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
usurper  ;  a  new  nobility  whose  titles  were 
taken  from  fields  of  battle,  disastrous  to 
the  ancient  line ;  a  new  chivalry  whose 
crosses  had  been  won  by  exploits  which 
had  seemed  likely  to  make  the  banish- 
ment of  the  emigrants  perpetual.  Anew 
code  was  administered  by  a  new  magis- 
tracy. A  new  body  of  proprieton  held 
the  soil  by  a  new  tenure.  The  most 
ancient  local  distinctions  had  been  effaced. 
The  most  familiar  names  had  become 
obsolete.  There  was  no  longer  a  Nor- 
mandy or  a  Burgnndy,  a  Brittany  or  a 
Guienne.  The  France  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth had  passed  away  as  completely  as 
one  of  the  Preadamite  worlds.  Its 
fossil  remains  might  now  and  then  excite 
curiosity.  But  it  was  as  impossible  to 
put  life  into  the  old  institutions  as  to 
animate  the  skeletons  which  are  embedded 
in  the  depths  of  primeval  strata.  It  was 
as  absurd  to  think  that  France  could 
again  be  placed  under  the  feudal  system, 
as  that  our  globe  could  be  overrun  by 
Mammoths.  The  revolution  in  the  laws 
and  in  the  form  of  government  was  but 
an  outward  sign  of  that  mightier  revolu- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  heart 
and  brain  of  the  people,  and  which 
affected  every  transaction  of  life,  trading, 
farming,  studying,  marrying,  and  giving 
in  marriage.  The  French  whom  the 
emigrant  prince  had  to  govern  were  no 
more  like  the  French  of  his  youth,  than 
the  French  of  his  youth  were  like  the 


French  of  the  Jaquerie.  He  came  back 
to  a  people  who  knew  not  him  nor  his 
house,  to  a  people  to  whom  a  Bourbon 
was  no  more  than  a  Carlovingian  or  a 
Merovingrian.  He  might  substitute  the 
white  flag  for  thd  tricolor  ;  he  might  put 
lilies  in  the  place  of  bees  ;  he  might  ordet 
the  initials  of  the  Emperor  to  be  care- 
fully effaced.  But  he  could  turn  his  eyes 
nowhere  without  meeting  some  object 
which  reminded  him  that  he  was  a 
stranger  in  the  palace  of  his  fathers. 
He  returned  to  a  country  in  which  even 
the  passing  traveller  is  every  mom^it  re- 
minded that  there  has  lately  been  a  great 
dissolution  and  reconsttuction  of  the 
social  system.  To  win  the  hearts  of  a 
people  under  such  circumstances  would 
have  been  no  easy  task  even  for  Henry 
the  Fourth. 

In  the  English  Revolution  the  case 
was  altogether  different.  Charles  was  not 
imposed  on  his  country- 
men, but  sought  by  them.  Oharles  XL 
His  restoration  was  not  ScntfiiBh. 
attended  by  any  circum- 
stance which  could  inflict  a  wound  on 
their  national  pride.  Insulated  by  our 
geographical  position,  insulated  by  our 
character,  we  had^ought  out  our  quarrels 
and  affected  our  reconciliation  among 
ourselves.  Our  great  internal  questions 
had  never  been  mixed  up  with  the  still 
greater  question  of  national  indepen- 
dence. The  political  doctrines  of  the 
Roundheads  were  not,  like  those  of  the 
French  philosophers,  doctrines  of  uni- 
Tenal  application.  Our  anoestora,  for 
the  most  part,  took  their  stand,  not  on  a 
general  theory,  but  on  the  particular 
constitution  of  the  realm.  They  as- 
serted the  rights,  not  of  men,  but  of 
Englishmen,  Their  doctrines  therefore 
were  not  contagions ;  and,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  no  neighbouring  cpuntzy  was 
then  susceptible  of  the  contagion.  The 
language  in  which  our  discussions  were 
generally  conducted  was  scarcely  known 
even  to  a  single  man  of  lettera  out  of  the 
islands.  Our  local  situation  made  it 
almost  impossible  that  we  should  effect 
great  conquests  on  the  Continent.  The 
kings  of  Europe  had,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  fear  that  their  subjects  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  English  Puritans,  and 
looked  with  indifference,  perhaps  with 
comiflacency,  on  the  death  of  the  monarch 
and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
Clarendon  complains  bitterly  of  thek 
apathy.  But  we  believe  that  this  apathy 
was  of  the  greatest  service    o  the  royal 
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cause.  If  a  French  or  Spanish  army  had 
inyaded  England,  and  if  that  army  had 
been  cnt  to  pieces,  as  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  hare  been,  on  the  first  day 
on  which  it  came  face  to  face  with  the 
Boldiers  of  Preston  and  Dunbar,  with 
Ck>lonel  Fight-the-good-Fight,  and  Cap- 
tain Smite-them-hip-and-thigh,  the  House 
of  Cromwell  would  probably  now  have 
been  reigning  in  England.  The  nation 
would  have  forgotten  all  the  misdeeds 
of  the  man  who  had  cleared  the  soil  of 
foreign  invaders. 

Happily  for  Charles,  no  European  state, 
even  when  at  war  with  the  Common- 
wealth, chose  to  bind  up  its  cause  with 
that  of  the  wanderers  who  were  playing 
in  the  garrets  of  Paris  and  Cologne  at  being 
princes  and  chancellors.  Under  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Cromwell, 
^^'T^*  England  was  more  re- 
tlon«  spected  and  dreaded  than 
any  power  in  Christen- 
dom ;  and,  even  under  the  ephemeral 
goremmentfl  which  followed  his  death, 
no  foreign  state  ventured  to  treat  her 
with  contempt.  Thus  Charles  came  back, 
not  as  a  mediator  between  his  people  and 
a  victorious  enemy,  but  as  a  mediator 
between  internal  Actions.  He  was  heir 
to  the  conquests  and  to  the  influence  of 
the  able  u^prper  who  had  excluded  him. 
The  old  government  of  England,  as  it 
had  been  far  milder  than  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France,  bad  been 
The  govern-  far  less  violently  and  com- 
S^l  Pl«tely  subverted.  The 
national  institutions  had 
been  spared,  or  imperfectly  eradicated. 
The  laws  had  undergone  little  alteration. 
The  tenures  of  the  soil  were  still  to  be 
learned  from  Littleton  and  Coke.  The 
Oreat  Charter  was  mentioned  with  as 
much  reTerence  in  the  parliaments  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  in  those  of  any  earlier 
or  any  later  age.  A  new  Confession  of 
Faith  and  a  new  ritual  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  church.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  still  re- 
mained. The  colleges  still  held  their 
estates.  The  parson  still  received  his 
tithes.  The  Lords  had,  at  a  crisis  of 
great  excitement,  been  excluded  by  mili- 
tary violence  from  their  House ;  but  they 
retained  their  titles  and  an  ample  share 
of  the  public  veneration.  When  a  noble- 
man made  his  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  received  with  cere- 
monious respect.  Those  few  Peers  who 
consented  to  assist  at  the  inauguration 
of   the  Protector  were  placed  next   to 


himself,  and  the  most  honourable  offices 
of  the  day  were  assigned  to  them.  We 
learn  from  the  debates  of  fiichard's 
Parliament  how  strong  a  hold  the  old 
aristocracy  had  on  the  affections  of  the 
people.  One  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  went  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
unless  their  Lordships  were  peaceably 
restored,  the  country  might  soon  be  con- 
vulsed by  a  war  of  the  Barons.  There 
was  indeed  no  great  party  hostile  to  the 
Upper  House.  There  was  nothing  ex- 
clusive in  the  constitution  of  that  body. 
It  was  regularly  recruited  from  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  the  lawyers,  and  the  clergy. 
The  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  century 
which  preceded  the  civil  war,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  Sudley,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Lord  Burleigh,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, had  all  been  commoners,  and  had  all 
raised  themselves,  by  courtly  arts  or  by 
parliamentary  talents,  not  merely  to  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to  the  first 
infiuence  in  that  assembly.  Nor  had  the 
general  conduct  of  the  Peers  been  such 
as  to  make  them  unpopular.  They  had 
not,  indeed,  in  oppoeing  arbitrary  mea- 
sures, shown  so  mudi  eagerness  and  per- 
tinacity as  the  Commons.  But  still  they 
had  opposed  those  measures.  They  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  diM»>ntentB,  a 
common  interest  with  the  people.  If 
Charles  had  succeeded  ux  his  scheme  of 
governing  without  parliaments,  the  oon* 
sequence  of  the  Peers  would  have  been 
grievously  diminished.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  raise  taxes  by  his  own  authority, 
the  estates  of  the  Peers  would  have  been 
as  much  at  his  mercy  as  those  of  the 
merchants  or  the  farmers.  If  be  had 
obtained  the  power  of  imprisoning  hia 
subjects  at  hia  pleasure,  a  Peer  ran  far 
greater  risk  of  incurring  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, and  of  being  accommodated 
with  apartments  in  the  Tower,  than  any 
city  trader  or  country  squire.  Accord- 
ingly Charles  found  that  the  Oreat  Council 
of  Peers  which  he  convoked  at  York 
would  do  nothing  for  him.  In  the  most 
useful  reforms  which  were  made  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  Peers  concurred  heartily  with  the 
Lower  House ;  and  a  large  minority  of 
the  English  nobles  stood  by  the  popular 
side  through  the  first  years  of  the  war. 
At  Edgehill,  Newbury,  Marston  and 
Naseby,  the  armies  of  the  Houses  were 
commanded  by  members  of  the  aristo* 
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cracy.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  a  Peer 
bad  imitated  the  example  of  Hampden  in 
refusing  the  payment  of  the  ship-money, 
or  that  a  Peer  had  been  among  the  six 
members  of  the  legislature  whom  Charles 
illegally  impeached. 

Thus  the  old  constitution  of  England 
was   without   difflculty    re-established; 

and  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
'SutaUon'^:  Old  constitution  the  mon- 
established,    archical  part  was,  at  the 

time,  dearest  to  the  body 
of  the  people.  It  had  been  injudiciously 
depressed,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
unduly  exalted.  From  the  day  when 
Charles  the  First  became  a  prisoner  had 
commenced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  his 
person  and  of  his  office.  From  the  day 
when  the  axe  fell  on  his  neck  before  the 
windows  of  his  palace,  that  reaction 
became  rapid  and  violent.  At  the  Be- 
storation  it  had  attained  such  a  point 
that  it  could  go  no  further.  The  people 
were  ready  to  place  at  the  mercy  of  their 
sovereign  all  then:  most  ancient  and 
precious  rights.  The  most  servile  doc- 
trines were  publicly  avowed.  The  most 
moderate  and  constitutional  opposition 
was  condemned.  Eesistance  was  spoken 
of  with  more  horror  than  any  crime 
which  a  human  being  can  commit  The 
Commons  were  more  eager  than  the 
King  himself  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
the  royal  house,  more  desirous  than  the 
bishops  themselves  to  restore  the  church ; 
more  ready  to  give  money  than  the 
ministers  were  to  ask  for  it.  They  abro- 
gated the  excellent  law  passed  in  the 
first-  Session  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
They  might  probably  have  been  induced 
to  go  further,  and  to  restore  the  High 
Gomnussion  and  the  Star  Chamber.  AU 
the  contemporary  accounts  represent  the 
nation  as  in  a  state  of  hysterical  excite- 
ment, of  drunken  joy.  In  the  immense 
multitude  which  crowded  the  beach  at 
Dover,  and  bordered  the  road  along 
which  the  King  travelled  to  London, 
there  was  not  one  who  was  not  weeping. 
Bonfires  blazed.  Bells  jingled.  The 
streets  were  thronged  at  night  by  boon- 
companions,  who  forced  all  the  passers- 
by  to  swallow  on  bended  knees  brimming 
glasses  to  the  health  of  His  Most  Sacred 
Majesty,  and  the  damnation  of  Red-nosed 
Noll.  That  tenderness  to  the  fallen 
which  has,  through  many  generations, 
been  a  marked  feature  of  the  national 
character,  was  for  a  time  hardly  dis- 
cernible. AU  London  crowded  to  shout 
and  laugh  round  the  gibbet  where  hung 


the  rotting  remains  of  a  prince  who  had 
made  Bugland  the  dread  of  the  world, 
who  had  been  the  chief  founder  of  her 
maritime  greatness  and  of  her  colonial 
empire,  who  had  conquered  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  who  hadJiumbled  Holland  and 
Spain,  the  terror  of  whose  name  has 
been  as  a  guard  round  every  English 
traveller  in  remote  countries,  and  round 
every  Protestant  congregation  in  the 
heart  of  Catholic  empires.  When  some 
of  those  brave  and  honest  though  mis- 
guided men  who  had  sate  in  judgment 
on  their  King  were  dragged  on  hurdles 
to  a  death  of  prolonged  torture,  their 
last  prayers  were  interrupted  by  the 
hisses  and  execrations  of  thousands. 

Such  was  England  in  1(^60.  In  1678 
the  whole  face  of  things  had  changed. 
At  the  former  of  those 
epochs  eighteen  years  of  ^fj^^l.  ^ 
commotion  had  made  the 
majority  of  the  people  ready  to  buy 
repose  at  any  price.  At  the  latter  epoch 
eighteen  years  of  misg^vemment  had 
made  the  same  majority  desirous  to  ob- 
tain security  for  their  liberties  at  any 
risk.  The  fury  of  their  returning  loyalty 
-had  spent  itself  in  its  first  outbreak. 
In  a  very  few  months  they  had  hanged 
and  haU-hanged,  quartered  and  em- 
bowelled  enough  to  satisfy  theu.  The 
Boundhead  party  seemed  to  be  not  merely 
overcome,  but  too  much  broken  and 
scattered  ever  to  rally  again.  Then  com- 
menced the  reflux  of  public  opinion.  The 
nation  began  to  find  out  to  what  a  man 
it  had  entrusted,  without  conditions,  all 
its  dearest  interests,  on  what  a  man  it 
had  lavished  all  its  fondest  affection.  On 
the  ignoble  nature  of  the  restored  exile, 
adversity  had  exhausted  all  her  discipline 
in  vain.  He  had  one  immense  advautago 
over  most  other  princes.  Though  bom 
in  the  purple,  he  was  far  better  acquai  iited 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  the 
diversities  of  character  than  most  of  his 
subjects.  He  had  known  restraintydan^er, 
penury,  and  dependence.  He  had  often 
suffered  from  ingratitude,  insolence,  and 
treachery.  He  had  received  many  signal 
proofs  of  faithful  and  heroic  attachment 
He  had  seen,  if  ever  man  saw,  both  sides 
of  human  nature.  But  only  one  side 
remained  in  his  memory.  He  had  learned 
only  to  despise  and  distrust  his  species, 
to  consider  integrity  tn  men,  and  modesty 
in  women,  as  mere  acting  t  nor  did  he 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  his  opinion 
to  himself.  He  was  incapable  of  friend- 
ship ;   yet   ho  was  perpetually  led  by 
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favonrites  without  being  in  the  smallest 
degree  duped  by  them.  He  knew  that 
their  regsid  to  his  interests  was  all  simu- 
lated ;  but,  from  a  certain  easiness  which 
had  no  connection  with  hamanitj,  he 
snbmitted,  half-laughing  at  himselfi  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  an  j  woman  whose  person 
attracted  him,  or  of  any  man  whose  tattle 
diyerted  him.  He  thought  little  and  cared 
lees  about  religion.  He  seems  to  have 
passed  his  life  in  dawdling  suspense 
between  Hobbism  and  Popery.  He  was 
crowned  in  his  youth  with  the  Covenant 
in  his  hand ;  he  died  at  last  with  the 
Host  sticking  in  his  throat ;  and,  during 
most  of  the  intermediate  years,  was  oc- 
cupied in.  persecuting  both  Covenanters 
and  Catholics.  He  was  not  a  tyrant  from 
the  ordinary  motives.  He  valued  power 
for  ito  own  sake  little,  and  fame  still  less. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vindic- 
tive, or  to  have  found  any  pleasing  ex- 
citement in  cruelty.  What  he  wanted 
was  to  be  amosed,  to  get  through  the 
twenty-foar  hours  pleasantly  without 
sittin  g  down  to  dry  business.  Sauntermg 
was,  as  Sheffield  expresses  it,  the  true 
Sultana  Queen  of  His  Majesty's  affections. 
A  sitting  in  council  would  have  been 
insupportable  to  him  if  the  Buke  of 
Buckingham  had  not  been  there  to  make 
mouths  at  the  Chancellor.  It  has  been 
said,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  in  his 
exile  he  was  quite  disposed  to  sell  his 
rights  to  Cromwell  for  a  good  round  sum. 
^^        To  the  last  his  only  quarrel 

C^^BlL^  ^^^  ^"  Parliaments  was 
that  they  often  gave  him 
trouble  and  would  not  always  give  him 
money.  If  there  was  a  person  for  whobi 
he  felt  a  real  regard,  that  person  was  his 
brother.  If  there  was  a  point  about  which 
he  really  entertained  a  scruple  of  con- 
science or  of  honour,  that  point  was  the 
descent  of  the  crown.  Yet  he  was  willing 
to  consent  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  for  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off  only  because 
he  insisted  on  bein  g  paid  beforehand.  To 
do  him  justice  his  temper  was  good  ;  his 
manners  agreeable;  his  natural  talents 
above  mediocrity.  But  he  was  sensual, 
frivolous,  false,  and  cold-hearted  beyond 
almost  any  prince  of  whom  history  makes 
mention. 

Under  the  government  of  such  a  man 
the  English  people  oouM  not  be  long  in 
recovering  from  the  intoxication  of 
loyalty.  They  were  then,  as  they  are  still, 
a  brave,  proud,  and  high-spirited  race, 
unaccastomed  to  defeat,  to  shame,  or  to 


servitude.  The  splendid  administration 
of  Oliver  had  taught  them  to  consider 
their  country  as  a  match 
for  the  greatest  empires  of  ^j2^^ 
the  earth,  as  the  first  of 
maritime  powers,  as  the  head  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest  Though,  in  the  day  of  their 
affectionate  enthusiasm,  they  might  some- 
times extol  the  royal  prerogative  in  terms 
which  would  have  better  become  the 
courtiers  of  Aumngzebe,  they  were  not 
men  whom  it  was  quite  safe  to  take  at 
their  word.  They  were  much  more  per- 
fect in  the  theory  than  in  the  practice  of 
passive  obedience.  Though  they  might 
deride  the  austere  manners  and  scriptural 
phrases  of  the  Puritans,  they  were  still 
at  heart  a  religious  people.  The  majority 
saw  no  great  sin  in  field-sports,  stage- 
plays,  promiscuous  dancing,  cards,  fairs, 
starch,  or  false  hair.  But  gross  profane- 
ness  and  licentioasness  were  regarded  with 
general  horror ;  and  the  Catholic  religion 
was  held  in  utter  detestation  by  niuc- 
tenths  of  the  middle  class 

Such  was  the  nation  which,  awaking 
from  its  rapturous  trance,  found  itself 
sold  to  a  foreign,  a  despotic,  a  Popish 
court,  defeated  on  its  own 
seas  and  rivers  by  a  state  rtiS%r£e 
of  far  inferior  resources,  nation, 
and  placed  under  the  rule 
of  pandards  and  buffoons.  Our  ancestors 
saw  the  best  and  ablest  divines  of  the  age 
turned  out  of  their  benefices  by  hundreds. 
They  saw  theprisons  filled withmen  guilty 
of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  worship- 
ping Gk>d  according  to  the  fashion  gene- 
rally prevailing  throughout  Protestant 
Europe.  They  saw  a  Popish  Queen  on 
the  throne,  and  a  Popish  heir  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  They  saw  unjust  aggres- 
sion followed  by  feeble  war,  and  feeble 
war  ending  in  disgraceful  peace.  They 
saw  a  Dutch  fieet  riding  triumphant  in 
the  Thames.  They  saw  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance broken,  the  Exchequer  shut  up,  the 
public  credit  shaken,  the  arms  of  England 
employed,  in  shameful  subordination  to 
France,  against  a  country  which  seemed 
to  be  the  last  asylum  of  dvil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  They  saw  Ireland  dl»« 
contented,  and  SooUand  in  rebellion. 
They  saw,  meantime,  Whitehall  swarming 
with  sharpers  and  courtesans.  They  saw 
harlot  after  harlot,  and  bastard  after 
bastard,  not  only  raised  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  peerage,  but  supplied  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  honest,  industrious, 
and  ruined  public  creditor,  with  ample 
means  of  supporting  the  new  dignity. 
28 
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The  gorernment  became  more  odioas 
erery  day.  Even  in  the  boeom  of  that 
▼ery  Honee  of  Commons  which  had  been 
elected  by  the  nation  in  the  ecstasy  of 
its  penitence,  of  its  joy,  and  of  its  hope, 
an  opposition  sprang  np  and  became 
powerful.  Loyalty  which  had  been  proof 
against  aU  the  disasters  of  the  civil  law, 
which  had  snrrived  the  routs  of  Kaseby 
and  Worcester,  which  had  never  flinched 
from  sequestration  and  exile,  which  the 
Protector  could  never  intimidate  or  sednce, 
began  to  fail  in  this  last  and  hardest  trial. 
The  storm  had  long  been  gathering.  At 
length  it  burst  with  a  fury  which  threat- 
ened the  whole  frame  of  society  with 
dissolution. 

When  the  general  election  of  January, 

1679,  took  place,  the  nation  had  retraced 

the  path  which  it  had  been  describing  from 

1640  to  1660.  It  was  again 

nJSra  i?1679.  ^  *^®  ^^^  °**^  "*  ^^^^ 
it  had  been  when,  after 

twelve  years  of  misgoTemment,  the  Long 
Parliament  assembled.  In  every  part  of 
the  country,  the  name  of  courtier  had 
become  a  by*word  of  reproach.  The  old 
warriors  of  the  Covenant  again  Ten> 
tured  out  of  those  retreats  in  which  they 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  Bestoration,  hidden 
themselves  from  the  insults  of  the  trium- 
phant Malignants,  and  in  which,  dnriog 
twenty  years,  they  had  preserved  in  full 
vigour 

"  Th0  onoonqiunUa  will 
And  iftody  of  rovoDge,  immortal  hat«. 
With  courage  never  to  ftibmit  or  yield, 
And  what  ia  elae  not  to  be  overoorae.'* 

Then  were  again  seen  in  the  streets 
faces  which  called  up  strange  and  terrible 
recollections  of  the  days  when  the  saints, 
with  the  high  praises  of  God  in  their 
mouths,  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their 
hands,  had  bound  kings  with  chains,  and 
nobles  with  links  of  iron.  Then  were 
again  heard  voices  which  had  shouted 
*  Privilege  "  by  the  coach 

'g^;^*  of  Charles  the  First  in  the 
time  of  his  tyranny,  and  had 
called  for  "  Justice  **  in  Westminster  Hall 
on  the  day  of  his  triaL  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  the  excitement  of 
this  period  as  the  effect  of  the  Popish 
plot.  To  us  it  seems  clear  that  the  Popish 
plot  was  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause 
of  the  general  agitation.  It  was  not  the 
disease,  but  a  symptom,  though,  like 
many  other  symptoms,  it  aggravated  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  In  1660  or  1661 
it   would  have  been  utterly  out  of  the 


power  of  such  men  as  Oates  or  Bedloc  to 
give  any  serious  disturbance  to  the 
Government.  They  would  have  been 
laughed  at,  pilloried,  well  pelted,  soundly 
whipped,  and  speedily  forgotten.  In 
1678  or  1679  there  would  have  been  an 
outbreak,  if  those  men  had  never  been 
bom.  For  years  things  had  been  steadily 
tending  to  such  a  consummation.  Society 
was  one  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter. 
No  mass  so  vast  and  so  combustible  ever 
waited  long  for  a  spark. 

Bational  men,  we  suppose,  are  now 
fully  agreed  that  by  far  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  Gates's  story  was  a 
pure   fabrication.     It  is 
indeed    highly   probable   tM^SnM. 
that,  during    his    inter- 
course with  the  Jesuits,  he  may  have 
heard  much  wild  talk  about  the  best 
means  of  re-establishing  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  England,  and  that  from  some 
of  the  absurd  daydreams  of  the  sealots 
with  whom  he  then  associated  he  may 
have  taken  hints  for  his  narrative.    But 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  was  privy  to 
anything  which  deserved  the  name  of 
conspiracy.    And  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
if  there  be  any  small  portion  of  truth  in 
his  evidence,  that  portion  is  so  deeply 
buried  in  falsehood  that  no  human  skill 
can  now  effect  a  separation.    We  must 
not,  however,  forget,  that  we  see  his  story 
by  the  light  of  much  information  which 
his  contemporaries  did  not  at  first  possess. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  for  the  witnesses, 
but  something  in  mitigation  to  offer  on 
behalf  of  the  public.    We  own  that  the 
credulity  which  the  nation  showed  on 
{hat  occasion  seems  to  ns,  though  censur- 
able indeed,  yet  not  wholly  inexcusable. 
Our  ancestors  knew,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  several  generations  at  home  and 
abroad,   how  restless   and   encroaching 
was  the  disposition  of  the 
Church   of   Eome.     The»^»g«^^ 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown      of  Borne, 
was  a  bigoted  member  of 
that  Church.    The  reigning  King  seemed 
far  more  inclined  to  show  farour  to  that 
Church  than  to  the  Presbjrteriana.    He 
was  the  intimate  ally,  or  rather  the  hired 
servant,  of  a  powerful  King,  who  had 
already  given  proofs  of  his  determination 
to  tolerate  within  his  dominions  no  other 
religion  than  that  of  Bome.    The  Catho- 
lics had  begun  to  talk  a  bolder  language 
than  formerly,  and  to  anticipate  the  re- 
storation of  their  worship  in  all  its  ancient 
dignity  and  splendour.    At  this  juncture, 
it  is  rumoured  that  a  Popish  plot  has 
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t)een  discovered.  A  distinguished  Catho- 
lic is  arrested  on  suspicion.  It  appears 
that  he  has  destroyed  almost  all  his 
papers.  A  few  letters,  howev^er,  have 
escaped  the  flames ;  and  these  letters  are 
found  to  contam  much  alarming  matter, 
strange  expressions  about  subsidies  from 
France,  allusions  to  a  vast  scheme  which 
would  "give  the  greatest  blow  to  the 
Protestant  religion  that  it  had  ever  re- 
ceived," and  which  **  would  utterly  subdue 
a  pestilent  heresy/*  It  was  natural  that 
those  who  saw  these  expressions,  in 
letters  which  had  been  orerlooked.  should 
8U8i>ect  that  there  was  some  horrible 
-villany  in  those  which  had  been  carefully 
destroyed.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons : ''  Question,  question, 
Coleman's  letters  \ "  was  the  cry  which 
drowned  the  voices  of  the  minority. 

Just  after  the  dbcovery  of  these  papers, 
a  magistrate  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  his  independent  spirit,  and  who  had 

taken  the  deposition  of  the 
■*i]SSS£^  Informer,  is  found  mni^ 

dered,  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  almost  incredible  that  he 
should  have  fallen  either  by  robbers  or 
by  his  own  hands.  Many  of  our  readers 
•can  remember  the  state  of  London  just 
-after  the  murders  of  Mar  and  Williamson, 
the  terror  which  was  on  every  face,  the 
•careful  barring  of  doors,  the  providing  of 
blunderbusses  and  watchmen's  rattles. 
We  know  of  a  shopkeeper  who  on  that 
occasion  sold  three  hundred  rattles  In 
about  ten  hours.  Those  who  remember 
that  panic  may  be  able  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  state  of  England  after  the 
death  of  Godfrey.  Indeed,  we  must  say 
that,' after  having  read  and  weighed  all 
the  evidence  now  extant  on  that  mys- 
terious subject,  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  he  was  assassinated,  and  assassinated 
by  Catholics,  not  assuredly  by  Catholics 
of  the  least  weight  of  note,  but  by  some 
of  those  crasy  and  vindictive  fanatics  who 
mAy  be  found  in  every  large  sect,  and 
who  are  peculiarly  likely  to  be  found  in 
a  peiaeented  sect.  Some  of  the  riolent 
Cameronians  had  recently,  under  similar 
nasperation,  committed  similar  crimes. 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
panic ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  people 
should,  in  a  panic,  be  unreasonable  and 
ciednlons.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  they  had  not  at  first,  as  we  have,  the 
means  of  comparing  the  evidence  which 
''^M  given  on  diiferent  trials.  They  were 
not  aware  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities  which  Gates 


had  committed.  The  blunder,  for  example, 
into  which  he  fell  before  the  Council 
his  mistake  about  the  per- 
son of  Don  John  of  Austria,  ^^^auS!**' 
and  about  the  situation 
of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Paiis,  were 
not  publicly  known.  He  was  a  bad  man ; 
but  the  spies  and  deserters  by  whom 
governments  are  informed  of  conspiracies 
aze  generally  bad  men.  His  story  was 
strange  and  romantic ;  but  it  was  not 
more  strange  and  romantic  than  a  well- 
authenticated  Popish  plot,  which  some  few 
people  then  living  might  remember,  the 
•  Gunpowder  treason.  Gates's  account  of  the 
burning  of  London  was  in  itself  not  mora 
improbable  than  the  project  of  blowing 
up  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  a  project 
which  had  not  only  been  entertained  by 
very  distinguished  Catholics,  but  which 
had  very  narrowly  missed  of  success.  As 
to  the  design  on  the  King's  person,  all 
the  world  knew  that,  within  a  century, 
two  kings  of  France  and  a  Prince  of 
Orange  had  been  murdered  by  CathoUce, 
purely  from  religious  enthusiasm,  that 
Elizabeth  had  been  in  constant  danger 
of  a  similar  fate,  and  that  such  attempts, 
to  say  the  least,  had  not  been  discouraged 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Bome.  The  characters  of  some  of  the 
accused  persons  stood  high ;  but  so  did 
that  of  Anthony  Babington,  and  that  of 
Everard  Digby.  Those  who  suffered 
denied  their  guilt  to  the  last ;  bat  no 
persons  versed  in  criminal  proceedings 
would  attach  any  importance  to  this 
circumstance.  It  was  well  known  also 
that  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 
casuists  had  written  largely  in  defence 
of  regicide,  of  mental  resenration,  and  of 
equivocation.  It  was  not  quite  im- 
possible that  men  whose  minds  had  been 
nourished  with  the  writings  of  such 
casuists  might  think  themselves  justified 
in  denying  a  charge  which,  if  acknow- ' 
ledged,  would  bring  great  scandal  on  the 
Church.  The  trials  of  the  accused 
Catholics  were  exactly  like  all  the  state 
trials  of  those  days;  that  is  to  say,  as 
infamous  as  they  could  be.  They  were 
neither  fairer  nor  less  fair  than  those  of 
Algernon  Sydney,  of  Bosewell,  of 
Cornish,  of  all  the  unhappy  men,  in 
short,  whom  a  predominant  party  brought 
to  what  was  then  facetiously  called 
justice.  TiU  the  Revolution  purified  our 
institutions  and  our  manners,  a  state 
trial  was  merely  a  murder  preceded  by 
the  uttering  of  certain  gibberish  and  the 
performance  of  certain  mummeries. 
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When  the  Honsea  met  in  the  aatomn 
flf  1678,  the  Oppoeition  had  now  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  with  them.  Thrice 
the  King  dissolved  the  Parliament ;  and 
thrice  the  constitaent  bodj  sent  him 
hack  reprcsentatiTes  fully  determined  to 
keep  strict  watch  on  all  his  measaiea, 
and  to  exclude  his  brother  from  the 
throne.  Had  the  character  of  Charles 
resembled  that  of  his  father,  this  intestine 
discord  would  infallibly  have  ended  in  a 
civil  war.  Obstinacy  and  passion  would 
have  been  his  ruin. 
Charles's  His  levity  and  apathy 
iSathyl  ^^^  ^^  security.  He  re- 
sembled one  of  those  light 
Indian  boats  which  are  safe  because  they 
are  pliant,  which  yield  to  the  impact  of 
every  wave,  and  which  therefore  bound 
without  danger  through  a  surf  in  which 
a  vessel  ribbed  with  heart  of  oak  would 
inevitably  perish.  The  only  thing  about 
which  his  mind  was  unalterably  made  up 
was  that,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he 
would  not  go  on  his  travels  again  for 
anybody  or  for  anything.  His  easy, 
indolent  behaviour  produced  all  the 
effects  of  the  most  artful  policy.  He 
suffered  things  to  take  their  course ;  and 
if  Achitophel  had  been  at  one  of  his 
cars,  and  Machiavel  at  the  other,  they 
could  have  given  him  no  better  advice 
than  to  let  things  take  their  course.  He 
gave  way  to  the  violence  of  the  move- 
tticot.  and  waited  for  the  corresponding 
violence  of  the  rebound.  He  exhibited 
iimself  to  his  subjecU  in  the  interesting 
character  of  an  oppressed  lung,  who  was 
ready  to  do  anything  to  please  them, 
and  who  asked  of  them,  in  return,  only 
some  consideration  for  his  conscientious 
scruples  and  for  his  feelings  of  natural 
affection,  who  was  ready  to  accept  any 
ministers,  to  grant  any  guarantees  to 
public  liberty,  but  who  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  take  away  his  brother's 
birthright.  Nothing  more  was  necessary. 
He  had  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  noble 
weakness  it  had  always  been  not  to  press 
too  hardly  on  the  vanquished,  with  a 
people  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  of 
whom  cry  "  Shame ! "  if  they  see  a  man 
struck  when  he  is  on  the  ground.  The 
resentment  which  the  nation  had  felt 
towards  the  Court  began  to  abate  as 
soon  as  the  Court  was  manifestly  unable 
to  offer  any  resistance.  The  panic  which 
Godfrey's  death  had  excited  gradually 
subsided.  Every  day  brought  to  light 
some  new  falsehood  or  contradiction  in 
the  stories  of  Gates  and  Bedloe.    The 


An  absurd 


people  were  glutted  with  the  blood  ef 

Papists,    as   they    had,    twenty    years 

before,  been  glutted  with  the  blood  of 

regicides.    When  the  first    sufferers  in 

the  plot  were  brought  to  the  bar,  the 

witnesses  for  the  defence  were  in  danger 

of   being  torn  in   pieces   by  the  mob. 

Judges,   jurors,  and  spectators   seemed 

equally  indifferent  to  justice,  and  equally 

eager  for  revenge.     Lord  Stafford,  the 

last  sufferer,  was  pronounced  not  guilty 

by  a  large  minority  of  his  peers;  and 

when  he  protested  his  innocence  on  tile 

scaffold,  the  people  cried  out,  ^  God  bless 

yon,  my  lord ;  we  believe  you,  my  lord." 

The  extreme  folly  of  the  Opposition  in 

setting  up  the  feeble  and  pusillanimous 

Honmouth  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne 

did  them  great  harm.    The  story  about 

the  boy  and  the  marriage 

contract    was  an   absurd 

romance ;  and  the  attempt 

to  make  a  son  of  Lucy  Waters  King  of 

England  was  alike  offensive  to  the  pride 

of  the  nobles  and  to  the  moral  feelings 

of  the  middle  class.    The  old  Cavalier 

party,  the  great  majority  of  the  landed 

gentry,  the  clergy  and  the  universities 

almost  to  a  man,  began  to  draw  together, 

and  to  form  in  close  array  round  the 

throne. 

A  similar  reaction  had  begun  to  take 

place  in  favour   of    Charles   the  First 

during  the  second  session  of  the  Long 

Parliament ;  and    if  that 

prince  had  been   honest  B«««d  ■••«1;» 
*^  .     .       of  the  Ijong 

or   sagacious   enough   to     parliament. 

keep  himself  strictly  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  law,  we  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  he  would  in  a  few 
months  have  found  himself  at  least  as 
powerful  as  his  best  friends,  Lord  Falk- 
land, Culpepper,  or  Hyde,  would  have 
wished  to  see  him.  By  illegally  impeach- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and 
by  making  in  person  a  wicked  attempt 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  he  stopped 
and  turned  badk  that  tide  of  loyal  feeling 
which  was  just  beginning  to  run  strongly. 
The  son,  quite  as  little  restrained  by 
law  or  by  honour  as  the  father,  was, 
luckily  for  himself,  a  man  of  a  lounging, 
careless  temper,  and,  from  temper,  we 
believe,  rather  tban  from  policy,  escaped 
that  great  error  which  cost  the  father  so 
dear.  Instead  of  trying  to  pluck  the 
fruit  before  it  was  ripe,  he  lay  still  till  it 
feU  mellow  into  his  very  month.  If  he 
had  arrested  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Ilnssell  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by 
law,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  wou'id 
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hare  ended  his  life  in  exile.  He  took  the 
sure  conrae.  He  employed  only  his 
legal  prerogatives,  and  he  fonnd  them 
amply  enfficient  for  his  purpose. 

Daring  the  first  eighteen  or  nineteen 

years  of  his  reign,  he  had  been  playing 

the  game   of  his  enemies.    From  1678 

to  1681,  his  enemies  had 

*^£?M.2iS!*PJ«y«d  »>»  «^^-  They 
owed  their  power  to  his 
misgOTemment.  He  owed  the  recovery 
of  his  power  to  their  violence.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  came  back  to 
faim  after  their  estrangement  with 
impetaons  affection.  He  bad  scarcely 
been  more  popular  when  he  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Kent  than  when,  after 
several  years  of  restraint  and  humilia- 
tion, he  dissolved  his  last  parliament. 

Nevertheless,  while  this  flux  and  reflux 
of  opinion  went  on,  the  cause  of  public 
liberty  was  steadily  gaining.  There  had 
been  a  great  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  throne  at 
the  Bestoration.  Bat  the  Star-Chamber, 
the  High  Commission,  the  Ship-money, 
had  for  ever  disappeared.  There  was 
BOW  another  similar  reaction.  But  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  passed 
during  the  short  predominance  of  the 
Opposition,  and  it  was  not  repealed. 

The  King,  however,  supported  as  he 
was  by  the  nation,  was  quite  strong  to 
inflict  a  terrible  revenge  on  the  party 
which  had  lately  held  him  in  bondage.  In 
1681  commenced  the  third  of  those  periods 
in  which  we  have  divided  the  history  of 
England  from  the  Bestoration  to  the 
Revolution.  Daring  this  period  a  third 
great  reaction  took  place.  The  excesses 
of  tyranny  restored  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
the  hearts  which  had  been  alienated  from 
that  cause  by  the  excesses  of  faction.  In 
1^81,  the  King  had  almost  all  his  enemies 
at  his  f«et.  In  1688,  the  King  was  an 
exile  in  »  strange  land. 

The  whole  of  that  machinery  which 

had  lately  been  in  motion  against  the 

Papists  was  now  put  in  motion  against 

the  Whigs,  brow-beating 

Agitation      judge?,     packed     juries, 
against  the     ;   .  -^  , 

Whigs.  ly^°S  witnesses,  clamor- 
ous spectators.  The  ablest 
chief  of  the  party  fled  to  a  foreign 
country  and  died  there.  The  most  virtu- 
ous man  of  the  party  was  beheaded. 
Another  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers preferred  a  voluntary  death  to  tbe 
shame  of  a  public  execution.  The 
boroughs  on  which  the  government  could 
not  depend  were,  by   means   of   legal 


quibbles,  derived  of  their  charteia; 
and  their  constitution  was  remodelled  in 
such  a  manner  as  almost  to  ensure  the 
return  of  representatives  devoted  to  the 
Court.  All  parts  of  the  kingdom  emul- 
ously  sent  up  the  most  extravagant 
assurances  of  the  love  which  they  bore 
to  their  sovereign,  and  of  the  abhorrence 
with  which  they  regarded  those  who 
questioned  the  divine  origin  or  the  bound- 
less extent  of  his  power.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  this  hot  compe- 
tition of  bigots  and  slaves,  the  University 
of  Oxford  had  the  unquestioned  pre- 
eminence. The  glory  of  being  farther 
behind  the  age  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  British  people,  is  one  which 
that  learned  body  acquired  early,  and 
has  never  lost. 

Charles  died,  and  his  brother  came  to 
the  throne;  but,  though  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  was  changed,  the  love  and 
awe  with  which  the  office  was  regarded 
were  undiminished.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  of  the  two  princes,  James  was,  in 
spite  of  his  religion, 
rather  the  favourite  of  ^SS^""^^ 
the  High  Church  party. 
He  had  been  specially  singled  out  as  the 
mark  of  the  Whigs;  and  this  circum- 
stance sufficed  to  make  him  the  idol  of 
the  Tories.  He  called  a  parliament.  The 
loyal  gentry  of  the  countiee  and  the 
packed  voters  of  the  remodelled  boroughs 
gave  him  a  parliament  such  as  England 
had  not  seen  for  a  century,  a  parliament 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  obsequi- 
ous that  ever  sate  under  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  One  insnrrectionary 
movement,  indeed,  took  place  in  Bog* 
land,  and  another  in  Scotland.  Both 
were  put  down  with  ease,  and  punished 
with  tremendous  severity.  Even  after 
that  bloody  circuit,  which  will  never  ba 
forgotten  while  the  English  race  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  no  member  of  tha 
House  of  Commons  ventured  to  whisper 
even  the  mildest  censure  on  Jeffreys. 
Edmund  Waller,  emboldened  by  his  great 
age  and  his  high  reputation,  attacked 
the  cruelty  of  the  military  chiefs;  and 
this  is  the  brightest  part  of  his  long  and 
checkered  public  life.  But  even  Waller 
did  not  venture  to  arraign  the  still  moro 
odious  cruelty  of  the  Chief  Justice.  It 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  James,  at 
that  time,  had  little  reason  to  envy  the 
extent  of  authority  possessed  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth. 

By  what  means  this  vast  power  was  in 
three  years  broken  down,  by  what  perverse 
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asd  fnmtic  misgoTemineiit  the  tyrant 

xeviyed   the   spirit   of  the   ranquifihed 

Whigs,   turned  to  fixed 

^SSt."^'  hostility  the  neutrality  of 
the  trimmen,  and  droTe 
from  him  the  landed  gentry,  the  Church, 
the  army,  his  own  cteatores,  his  own  chil- 
dren, is  well  known  to  onr  readers.  But 
we  wish  to  say  something  about  one  part 
of  the  questioD,  which  in  onr  own  time 
Las  a  little  puzzled  some  yery  worthy 
men,  and  upon  which  the  author  of  the 
Continuation  before  us  ponrs  forth,  as 
might  be  expected,  mnch  censure. 

James,  it  id  said,  declared  himself  a 
supporter  of  toleration.  If  he  violated 
the  constitution,  he  at 
fltSSSuSL  leastvioUteditforoneof 
the  noblest  ends  that  any 
statesman  erer  had  in  view.  His  object 
was  to  free  millions  of  his  subjects  from 
penal  laws  and  disabilities  which  hardly 
any  person  now  considers  as  just  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  blame- 
lees,  or,  at  worst,  as  guilty  only  of  em- 
ploying irregular  means  to  effect  a  most 
praiseworthy  purpose.  A  very  ingenious 
man.  whom  wo  beUeve  to  be  a  Catholic, 
Mr.  Banim,ha8  written  a  historical  novel, 
of  the  literary  merit  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  very  highly,  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  this  opinion.  The  editor  of 
8ir  James  Mackintosh's  Fragment  assures 
ns,  that  the  standard  of  James  bore  the 
nobler  inscription,  and  so  forth ;  the 
meaning  of  which  is.  that  William  and 
the  other  authors  of  the  Revolution  vrete 
vile  Whigs  who  drove  out  James  for 
being  a  Radical ;  that  the  crime  of  the 
Eing  was  his  going  farther  in  liberality 
than  his  subjects  ;  that  he  was  the  real 
champion  of  freedom ;  and  that  Somen, 
Locke,  Newton,  aod  other  narrow*minded 
people  of  the  same  sort,  were  the  real 
bigots  and  oppressors. 

Now,  we  admit  that  if  the  premises 

can  be  made  out,  the  conclusion  follows. 

}f  it  can  be  shown  that  James  did  sin- 

cerely  wish  to  establish 

j^eJn!'  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science,  we  shall  think  his 
conduct  deserving  of  indulgence,  if  not  of 
praise.  We  shall  applaud  even  his  illegal 
acts.  We  conceive  that  so  noble  and 
salutary  an  object  would  have  justified 
resistance  on  the  part  of  subjects.  We 
can  therefore  scarcely  deny  that  it  would 
at  least  excuse  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  a  kmg.  But  it  can  be  proved,  we 
think,  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that 
James  had  no  snch  object  in  view ;  and 


that,  under  tho  pretence  of  establishing 
perfect  religious  liberty,  he  was  trying  to 
establish  the  ascendency  and  the  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  Church  of  Ronae. 

It  is  true  that  he  professed  himself 
a  supporter  of  toleration.  Every  sect 
clamours  for  toleration 
when  it  is  down.  We  S{S,°Srt2. 
have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that,  when  Bonner  was  in  the 
Marshalsea,  he  thought  it  a  very  hard 
thing  that  a  man  should  be  looked  up 
in  a  gaol  for  not  being  able  to  understand 
the  words,  "This  is  my  body,"  in  the 
same  way  with  the  lords  of  the  council. 
It  would  be  thought  strange  logic  to 
conclude  that  a  beggar  is  full  of  Christian 
charity,  because  he  assures  you  that  God 
will  reward  yon  if  you  give  him  a  penny ; 
or  that  a  soldier  is  humane  because  he 
cries  out  lustily  for  quarter  when  a 
bayonet  is  at  his  throat.  The  doctrine 
which,  from  the  very  first  origin  of  reli- 
gious dissensions,  has  been  held  by  all 
bigots  of  all  sects,  when  condensed  into 
a  few  words,  and  stripped  of  rhetorical 
disguise,  is  simply  this:  I  am  in  the 
right,  and  you  are  in  the  wrong.  When 
you  ar«  the  stronger  yon  ought  to  talerat» 
me ;  for  it  is  your  duty  to  tolerate  truth. 
But  when  I  am  the  stronger,  I  shall 
persecute  you ;  for  it  is  my  duty  to 
persecute  error. 

The  Catholics  lay  under  severe  re» 
straints  in  England.  Jamea  wished  to 
remove  those  restraints; 
and  therefore  he  held  a  Sl^SSSSlc^ 
language  favourable  to 
liberty  of  conscience.  But  the  whole 
history  of  his  life  proves  that  this  was 
a  mere  pretence;  In  1679  he  held  similar 
language,  in  a  conversation  with  the 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Continuation  refen  to  Uus 
circumstance  as  a  proof  that  the  King 
had  long  entertained  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject.  Unhappily  it  proves  only 
the  utter  insincerity  of  all  the  King's 
later  professions.  If  he  had  pretended  to 
be  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  toleration 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  some 
credit  might  have  been  due  to  his  pro- 
fessions. But  we  know  most  certainly 
that,  in  1679,  and  long  after  that  year, 
James  was  a  most  bloody  and  remarseless 
persecutor.  After  1G79,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government  of  Scotland. 
And  what  had  been  his  conduct  In  that 
country  ?  He  had  hunted  down  the  scat* 
tered  remnant  of  the  Covenanters  with  a 
barbarity  of  which  no  prinoe  of  modem 
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times,  Philip  the  Second  excepted,  had 
ever  showed  himself  capable.  He  had 
indulged  himself  in  the  amusement  of 
seeing  the  torture  of  the  boot  inflicted 
on  the  wretched  enthusiasts  whom  perse- 
cution had  driven  to  resistance.  After 
his  accession,  almost  his  first  act  was 
to  obtain  from  the  servile  pariiament  of 
Scotland  a  law  for  inflicting  death  on 
preachers  at  conventicles  held  within 
houses,  and  on  both  preachers  and  heaiers 
at  conrenticles  held  in  the  open  air.  All 
this  he  had  done,  for  a  religion  which 
was  not  his  own.  All  this  he  had  done,- 
Dot  in  defence  of  truth  against  error,  but 
in  defence  of  one  damnable  error  against 
another,  in  defence  of  the  Episcopalian 
against  the  Presbytwianapostasj.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  is  justly  censured  for  try- 
ing to  dragoon  his  subjects  to  heaven. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  James  to  torture 
and  murder  for  the  difference  between 
two  roads  to  hell.  And  this  man,  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  poison  of  in* 
toleration  that,  rather  than  not  persecute 
at  all,  he  would  pezsecute  people  out  of 
one  heresy  into  another,  this  man  is  held 
up  <s  the  champion  of  religions  liberty. 
This  man,  who  persecuted  in  the  cause  of 
the  nndean  panther,  would  not,  we  are 
told,  have  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  the 
milk* white  and  immortal  hind. 

And  what  was  the  conduct  of  James 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  professing 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science? Was  he  not  even 
then  persecuting  to  the 
very  best  of  his  power?  Was  he  not 
employing  all  lus  legal  prerogatives,  and 
many  prerogatives  which  were  not  legal, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  subjects  to 
conform  to  his  creed  ?  while  he  pretended 
to  abhor  the  laws  which  excluded  Dis- 
senters firom  office,  was  he  not  himself 
dismissing  from  office  his  ablest,  his  most 
experienced,  his  most  faithful  servants, 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions? 
For  what  ofEence  was  Lord  Bochester 
driven  from  the  Treasury?  He  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Boyal  House. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Tory  party. 
He  had  stood  firmly  by  James  in  the 
most  trying  emergencies.  But  he  would 
not  change  his  religion,  and  he  was  dii* 
missed.  That  we  may  not  bo  suspected 
of  overstating  the  case.  Dr.  Lingard,  a 
▼ery  competent  and  assuredly  not  a  very 
wflUttg  witness,  shall  speak  for  us.  <^The 
King,''  says  that  able  but  partial  writer, 
''was  disappointed  t  he  complained  to 
Barillon  of  the  obstinacy  and  insincerity 
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of  the  treasurer ;  and  the  latter  received 
from  the  French  envoy  a  very  intelligible 
hint  that  the  loss  of  office  would  result 
from  his  adhesion  to  his  religious  creed. 
He  was,  however,  inflexible ;  and  James, 
after  a  long  delay,  communicated  to  him, 
but  with  considerable  embarrassment  and 
many  tears,  his  final  determination.  He 
had  hoped,  he  said,  that  Rochester,  by 
conf  ormmg  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  would 
have  spared  him  the  unpleasant  task ; 
but  kings  must  sacrifice  their  feelinga  to 
their  duty."  And  this  was  the  King 
who  wished  to  have  all  men  of  all  sect^ 
rendered  alike  capable  of  holding  office. 
These  proceedings  were  alone  sufficient 
to  take  away  all  credit  from  his  liberal 
professions ;  and  such,  as  we  learn  from 
the  despatches  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  was 
really  the  effect.  "  Pare,"  says  D'Adda, 
writing  a  few  days  after  the  retirement 
of  Bochester,  ''pare  che  gli  anlml  sono 
inaspriti  della  voce  che  corre  irk  il  popolo, 
d'esser  caodato  11  detto  ministro  per  non 
essere  Cattolico,  percid  tiarsi  al  ester- 
minio  de'  Protestanti."  Was  it  ever 
denied  that  the  favours  of  the  Grown 
were  constantly  bestowed  and  withheld 
purely  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  dahnants?  And  if  these  things 
were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  would 
have  been  done  in  the  dry?  If  James 
acted  thus  when  he  had  the  strongest 
motives  to  court  his  Protestant  subjects, 
what  course  was  he  likely  to  follow  when 
he  had  obtained  from  them  all  that  he 
asked? 

Who  again  was  his  closest  ally  ?  And 
what  was  the  policy  of  that  ally  ?  The 
subjects  of  James,  it  is 
true,  did  not  know  half '^^/^f 
the  Infamy  of  their  sove- 
reign. They  did  not  know,  as  we  know, 
that,  while  he  was  lecturing  them  on  the 
blessings  of  equal  toleration,  he  was  con- 
stantly congratulating  his  good  brother 
Iiouis  on  the  success  of  that  intolerant 
policy  which  had  turned  the  fairest  tracts 
of  France  into  deserts,  and  driven  into 
exile  myriads  of  the  most  peaceable, 
industrious,  and  skilful  artisans  in  the 
world.  Bat  the  English  did  know  that 
the  two  princes  were  bound  together  in 
the  closest  union.  They  saw  their  sove« 
reign  with  toleration  on  his  lips,  separat- 
ing himself  from  those  states  whidi  had 
first  set  the  example  of  toleration,  and 
connecting  himself  by  the  strongest  ties 
with  the  most  faithless  and  mercUess 
persecutor  who  could  then  be  found  on 
any  continental  throne. 
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By  what  advice  again  was  James 
guided?  Who  were  the  persons  in  whom 
he  placed  the  greatest 
^2Jj^|[^  confidence,  and  who  took 
the  warmest  interest  in 
his  schemes?  The  ambassador  of  France, 
the  Nuncio  of  Borne,  and  Father  Petre 
the  Jesuit.  These  were  the  people  who 
showed  the  greatest  anxiety  that  the 
king's  plan  might  sncceed.  And  is  not 
this  enough  to  prove  that  the  establish- 
ment of  equal  toleration  was  not  that 
plan  ?  Was  Lonis  for  toleration  ?  Was 
the  Vatican  for  toleration?  Was  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  for  toleration?  We 
know  that  the  liberal  professions  of 
James  were  highly  approved  by  those 
very  governments,  by  those  very  societies, 
whose  theory  and  practice  it  notoriously 
was  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics  and  to 
give  no  quarter  to  heretics.  And  are  we, 
in  order  to  save  James's  reputation  for 
sincerity,  to  believe  that  all  at  once  those 
governments  and  those  societies  had 
changed  their  nature,  had  discovered  the 
criminality  of  all  their  former  conduct, 
had  adopted  principles  far  more  liberal 
than  those  of  Locke,  of  Leigbton,  or  of 
Tillotson  ?  Which  is  the  more  probable 
supposition,  that  the  King  who  had  re- 
voked the  Edict  of  Kantes,  the  Pope 
nnder  whose  sanction  the  Inquisition  was 
then  imprisoning  and  burning,  the  re- 
ligions  order  which,  in  every  controversy 
in  which  it  had  ever  been  engaged,  had 
called  in  the  aid  either  of  the  magistrate 
or  of  the  assassin,  should  have  become  as 
thorough-going  friends  to  religious  liberty 
as  Dr.  Franklin  and  Ur.  Jefferson  after- 
wards were,  or  that  a  Jesuit-ridden  bigot 
should  be  induced  to  dissemble  fbr  the 
good  of  the  Church  ? 

The  game  which  the  Jesuits  were 
playing  was  no  new  game.  A  hundred 
years  before  they  had 
^"^gS?*"'  preached  up  political  free- 
dom, just  as  they  were 
now  preaching  up  religious  freedom. 
They  had  tried  to  raise  the  republicans 
against  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Elizabeth, 
just  as  they  were  now  trying  to  raise  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  tools  of  Philip  the  Second  were  con- 
stantly preaching  doctrines  that  bordered 
on  Jacobinism,  constantly  insisting  on 
the  right  of  the  people  to  cashier  kings, 
and  of  every  private  citizen  to  plunge 
his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  a  wicked 
ruler.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
persecutois  of  the  Huguenots  were  ciy- 


ing  out  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  and  vindicating 
with  the  utmost  fervour  the  right  of 
every  man  to  adore  God  after  his  own 
fashion.  In  both  cases  they  were  alike 
insincere.  In  both  cases  the  fool  who 
had  trusted  them  would  have  found  him- 
self miserably  duped.  A  good  and  wise 
man  would  doubtless  disapprove  of  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  Elizabeth.  But 
would  he  have  really  served  the  interests 
of  political  liberty,  if  he  had  put  faith  in 
the  professions  of  the  Bomish  casuists, 
joined  their  party,  and  taken  a  share  in 
Northumberland's  revolt,  or  in  Babing- 
ton's  conspiracy  ?  Would  he  not  hare 
been  assisting  to  establish  a  far  worse 
tyranny  than  that  which  he  was  trying 
to  put  down?  In  the  same  manner,  a 
good  and  wise  man  would  doubtless  see 
very  much  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Church  of  England  under  the  Stuarts. 
But  was  he  therefore  to  join  the  King 
and  the  Catholics  against  that  Church? 
And  was  it  not  plain  that,  by  so  doing, 
he  would  assist  in  setting  up  a  spiritual 
despotism,  compared  with  which  the 
despotism  of  the  Establishment  wai  as 
a  little  finger  to  the  loins,  as  chastise- 
ment with  whips  to  chastisement  with 
scorpions  ? 

Louis  had  a  far  stronger  mind  than 
James.  He  had  at  least  an  equally  high 
sense  of  honour.  He  was 
in  a  much  less  degree  the 
slave  of  his  priests.  He  had  promised  to 
respect  the  Edict  of  Nantes  as  solemnly 
as  ever  James  had  ever  promised  to 
respect  the  religions  liberty  of  the  English 
people  ?  And  was  not  one  snch  instance 
enough  for  one  generation  ? 

The  plan  of  James  seems  to  us  perfectly 
intelligible.  The  toleration  which,  with 
the  concurrence  and  applause  of  all  the 
most  cruel  persecutors  in  Europe,  he  was 
offering  to  his  people,  was  meant  simply 
to  divide  them.  This  is  the  most  obviona 
and  vulgar  of  political 
artifices.  We  have  seen  £^(^ 
it  employed  a  hundred 
times  within  our  own  memory.  At  this 
moment  we  see  the  Carlists  in  France 
hallooing  on  the  Extreme  Left  against 
the  Centre  Left.  Four  years  ago  the 
same  trick  was  practised  in  England. 
We  heard  old  buyers  and  sellers  of 
boroughs,  men  who  had  been  seated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  unsparing 
use  of  ejectments,  and  who  had,  through 
their  whole  lives,  opposed  every  measure 
which  tended  to  increase  the  power  of 
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the  democracy,  abasing  the  Befonn  Bill 
as  not  democratic  enoagh,  appealing  to 
the  labouring  classes,  execrating  the 
tyranny  of  the  ten-poond  householders, 
and  exchanging  compliments  and  caresses 
with  the  most  noted  incendiaries  of  onr 
time.  The  cry  of  universal  toleration 
W£8  employed  by  James,  just  as  the  cry 
•f  uniTersal  suffrage  was  lately  employed 
by  some  veteran  Tories.  The  object  of 
the  mock  democrats  of  our  time  was  to 
produce  a  conflict  between  the  middle 
classes  and  the  multitude,  and  thus  to 
prevent  all  reform.  The  object  of  James 
was  to  produce  a  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  thus  to  facilitate  the  victory  of  the 
Catholics  over  both. 

We  do  not  believe  that  he  could  have 

succeeded.   But  we  do  not  think  his  plan 

so  utterly  frantic  and  hope- 

'oSeotl*  ^®^  "  ^^  ^**  generally 
been  thought;  and,  we 
are  sure  that,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
gain  his  first  point,  the  people  would 
have  had  no  remedy  left  but  an  appeal 
to  physical  force,  which  would  have  been 
made  under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
atances.  He  conceived  that  the  Tories, 
iiampered  by  their  professions  of  passive 
obedience,  would  have  submitted  to  his 
pleasure,  and  that  the  Dissenters,  seduced 
by  his  delusive  promises  of  relief,  would 
have  given  him  strenuous  support  In 
this  way  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  law,  nomin- 
ally for  the  removal  of  all  religious  dis- 
abilities, but  really  for  the  excluding  of 
all  Protestants  from  all  offices.  It  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  a  prince  who 
has  all  the  patronage  of  the  state  in  his 
hands  can,  without  violating  the  letter  of 
the  law,  establish  whatever  test  he 
chooses.  And,  from  the  whole  conduct 
of  James,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  his 
power  to  the  utmost.  The  statute-book 
might  declare  all  Englishmen  equally 
capable  of  holding  office;  but  to  what 
end,  if  all  offices  were  in  the  gift  of  a 
sovereign  resolved  not  to  employ  a  single 
heretic  ?  We  firmly  believe  that  not  one 
post  in  the  government,  in  the  army,  in 
die  navy,  on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar,  not 
one  peerage,  nay  not  one  ecclesiastical 
benefice  in  the  royal  gift,  would  have 
been  bestowed  on  any  Protestant  of  any 
persuasion.  Even  while  the  King  had 
still  strong  motives  to  dissemble,  he  had 
made  a  Catholic  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
and  a  Catholic  President  of  llagdalen 
College.    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 


that  the  See  of  York  was  kept  vacant  for 
another  Catholic.  If  James  had  been 
suffered  to  follow  this  course  for  twenty 
years,  every  military  man  from  a  general 
to  a  drummer,  every  officer  of  a  ship, 
every  judge,  every  King's  counsel,  every 
lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  every  justice 
of  the  peace,  every  ambassador,  every 
minister  of  state,  every  person  employed 
in  the  royal  household,  in  the  custom- 
house, in  the  post-office,  in  the  excise, 
would  have  been  a  Catholic  The  Catho- 
lics would  have  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  ^^^^^ 
Lords,  even  if  that  ma- 
jority had  been  made,  to  use  Sunderland's 
phrase,  by  calling  up  a  whole  troop  of 
the  Guards  to  that  House.  Catholics 
would  have  had,  we  believe,  the  chief 
weight  even  in  the  Convocation.  Every 
bishop,  every  dean,  every  holder  of  a 
crown  living,  every  head  of  every  college 
which  was  subject  to  the  royal  power, 
would  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Almost  all  the  places  of  liberal 
education  would  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  Catholics.  The  whole  power 
of  licensing  books  would  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Catholics.  All  this  immense 
mass  of  power  would  have  been  steadily 
supported  by  the  arms  and  by  the  gold 
of  France,  and  would  have  descended  to 
an  heir  whose  whole  education  would 
have  been  conducted  with  a  view  to  one 
single  end,  the  complete  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  House  of 
Commons  would  have  been  the  only  legal 
obstacle.  But  the  rights  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  electors  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  courts  of  law ;  and  the  courts  of 
law  were  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
Crown.  We  cannot  therefore  think  it 
altogether  impossible  that  a  house  might 
have  been  packed  which  would  luve 
restored  the  days  of  Mary. 

We  certainly  do  not  believe  that  this 
would  have  been  tamely  borne.  But  we 
do  believe  that,  if  the  nation  had  been 
deluded  by  the  King's 
professiomi  of  toleration.  n^^dSSS. 
all  this  would  have  been 
attempted,  and  could  have  been  averted 
only  by  a  most  bloody  and  destructive 
contest,  in  which  the  whole  Protestant 
population  would  have  been  opposed  to 
the  Catholics.  On  the  one  side  would 
have  been  a  vast  numerical  superiority. 
But  on  the  other  side  would  have  been 
the  whole  organisation  of  government, 
and  two  great  disciplined  armies,  that  of 
James,  and  that  of  Louis.    We  do  not 
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doubt  that  the  nation  would  haye  achieved 
its  deliyerance.  Bnt  we  believe  that  the 
etmggle  would  have  shaken  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  and  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  conquerors  would  have  been 
terrible  and  unsparing. 

But  James  was  stopped  at  the  outset. 
He  thought  himself  secure  of  the  Tories, 
because  they  professed  to  consider  all 
resistance  as  sinful,  and  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  because  he  offered  them  relief. 
He  was  in  the  wrong  as  to  both.    The 
error  into  which  he  fell  about  the  Dis« 
senters  was  very  natural.    But  the  confi- 
dence which  he  placed  in 
JSS^^^     the  loyal  assurances   of 
the  High  Church  party, 
was  the  most  exquisitely  ludicrous  proof 
of  folly  that  a  politician  ever  gave. 

Only  imagine  a  man  acting  for  one 
single  day  on  the  supposition  that  all  his 
neighbours  believe  all  that  they  profess, 
and  act  up  to  all  that  they  believe. 
Imagine  a  man  acting  on  the  supposition 
that  he  may  safely  offer  the  deadliest 
injuries  and  insults  to  everybody  who 
says  that  revenge  is  sinful ;  or  that  he 
may  safely  intrust  all  his  property  with- 
out security  to  any  person  who  says  that 
it  is  wrong  to  steal.  Such  a  character 
would  be  too  absurd  for 
su^SSins.  ^^«  ^dest  farce.  Yet 
the  folly  of  James  did  not 
stop  short  of  this  incredible  extent 
Because  the  clergy  had  declared  that 
resistance  to  oppression  was  in  no  case 
lawful,  he  conceived  that  he  might 
oppress  them  exactly  as  much  as  he 
chose,  without  the  smallest  danger  of 
resistance.  He  quite  forgot  that,  when 
they  magnified  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
prerogative  was  exerted  on  their  side, 
that,  when  they  preached  endurance,  they 
had  nothing  to  endure,  that,  when  they 
declared  it  unlawful  to  resist  evil,  none 
but  Whigs  and  Dissenters  suffered  any 
evil.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
a  man  feels  the  calamities  of  his  enemies 
with  one  sort  of  sensibility,  and  his  own 
with  quite  a  different  sort.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible  that  a  reverend 
divine  might  think  it  the  duty  of  Baxter 
and  Bunyan  to  bear  insults  and  to  lie  in 
dxmgeons  without  murmuring,  and  yet 
when  he  saw  the  smallest  chance  that  his 
own  prebend  might  be  transferred  to 
some  sly  Father  from  Italy  or  Flanders, 
might  begin  to  discover  much  matter  for 
useful  meditation  in  the  texts  touching 
Ehnd*s  knife  and  JaePs  hammer.  His 
majesty  was  not  aware,  it  should  seem, 


that  people  do  sometimes  reocmsider  their 
opinions;  and  that  nothing  more  disposes 
a  man  to  reconsider  his  opinions  than  « 
suspicion,  that,  if  he  adheres  to  them,  he 
is  very  likely  to  be  a  beggar  or  a  martjrr. 
Yet  it  seems  strange  that  these  truths 
should  have  escaped  the  royal  mind. 
Those  Churchmen  who  had  signed  the 
Oxford  Declaration  in  favour  of  passive 
obedience  had  also  signed  the  thirty-nine 
Articles.  And  yet  the  very  man  who 
confidently  expected  that,  by  a  little 
coaxing  and  bullying,  he  should  induoe 
them  to  renounce  the  Articles,  was 
thunderstruck  when  he  found  that  they 
were  disposed  to  soften  down  the 
doctrines  of  the  Declaration.  Nor  did 
it  necessarily  follow  that,  even  if  the 
theory  of  the  Tories  had  undergone  no 
modification,  their  practice  would  coincide 
with  their  theory.  It  might,  one  should 
think,  have  crossed  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
fifty,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world,  that  people  sometimes  do  what 
they  think  wrong.  Though  a  prelate 
might  hold  that  Paul  directs  us  to  obey 
even  a  Nero,  it  might  not  on  that  account 
be  perfectly  safe  to  treat  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  CM  after  the  fashion 
of  Nero,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  oon« 
tinue  to  obey  on  the  principles  of  Paul. 
The  King  indeed  had  only  to  look  at 
home.  He  was  at  least  as  much  attached 
to  the  Catholic  Church  as  any  Tory 
gentleman  or  clergyman  could  be  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Adultery  was  at 
least  as  clearly  and  strongly  condemned 
by  his  Church  as  resistance  by  the  Church 
of  England.  Yet  his  priests  could  not 
keep  him  from  Arabella  Sedley.  While 
he  was  risking  his  crown  for  the  sake  of 
his  soul,  he  was  risking  his  soul  for  the 
sake  of  an  ugly,  dirty  mistress.  There 
is  something  delightfully  grotesque  in 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  who,  while  living- 
in  the  habitual  violation  of  his  own  known 
duties,  is  unable  to  believe  that  any 
temptation  can  draw  any  other  person 
aside  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

James  was  disappointed  in  all  hid  cal- 
culations.   His  hope  was  that  the  Tories 
would  follow  their  princi- 
pies,  and  that  the  Noncon.  ^SSSSJ 
f ormists  would  follow  their 
interests.   Exactly  the  reverse  took  place. 
The  Tories  sacrificed  the  principle  of  non- 
resistance  to  their  interests ;  the  great 
body   of    Nonconformist?    rejected   the 
delusive  offers  of  the  King,  and  stood 
firmly   by  their   principles.      The   two 
parties  whose  strife  had  convulsed  the 
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empire  dnrlng  half  a  centiirj  were  united 
for  a  xaoment ;  and  all  that  vast  rojal 
power  which  three  years  before  had 
seemed  immovably  fixed  vanished  at  once 
like  chaff  in  a  hurricane. 

The  very  great  length  to  which  this 
article  has  already  been  extended  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  discnss,  as  we  had 
meant  to  do,  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  the  leading  Englisji  statesmen  at  this 
crisis.  But  we  must  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688. 

The  editor  of  this  Tolnme  quotes  the 
Declaration  of  Bight,  and  tells  ns  that, 
by  looking  at  it,  we  may 
ti^S*^St^  "j«<3geataglancewhether 
the  authors  of  the  Bevola« 
tion  achieved  all  they  might  and  ought, 
in  their  position,  to  have  achieved; 
whether  the  Commons  of  England  did 
their  duty  to  their  constituents,  their 
country,  posterity,  and  universal  freedom." 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  he  can 
have  read  and  transcribed  the  Declaration 
of  Bight,  and  yet  have  so  utterly  misoon- 
ceived  its  nature.  That  famous  document 
is,  as  its  very  name  imi)orts,  declaratory, 
and  not  remedial.  It  was  never  meant  to 
be  a  measure  of  reform.  It  neither  con- 
tained, nor  was  designed  to  contain,  any 
allusion  to  those  innovations  which  the 
authors  of  the  Revolution  considered  as 
desirable,  and  which  they  speedily  pro- 
ceeded to  make.  The  Declaration  was 
merely  a  recital  of  certain  old  and  whole- 
some laws  which  had  been  violated  by 
the  Stuarts,  and  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  validity  of  any  precedent  which  might 
be  set  up  in  opposition  to  those  laws. 
The  words  ran  thus :  **  They  do  claim, 
demand,  and  insist  ui)on  all  and  singular 
the  premises  as  their  undoubted  rights 
and  liberties."  Before  a  man  begins  to 
make  improvements  on  his  estate,  he 
must  know  its  boundaries.  Before  a 
legislature  sits  down  to  reform  a  consti- 
tution, it  is  fit  to  ascertain  what  that 
constitution  really  is.  This  is  all  that  the 
Declaration  was  intended  to  do ;  and  to 
quarrel  with  it  because  it  did  not  directly 
introduce  any  beneficial  changes  is  to 
quarrel  with  meat  for  not  being  clothing. 

The  principle  on  which  the  authors  of 
the  Revolution  acted  cannot  be  mbtaken. 
Xhey  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
Boglish  institution  stood  in  need  of  reform. 
Bnt  they  also  knew  that  an  important 
point  was  gained  if  they  could  settle  once 
for  all,  t»y  a  solemn  compact,  the  matters 
'Which  laad,  during  several  generations. 


been  in  controversy  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Grown.  They  therefore 
most  judiciously  abstained 
from  mixing  up  the  irri-  ^^^^SSSJ^^ 
tating  and  perplexing 
question  of  what  ought  to  be  the  law 
with  the  plain  question  of  what  was  the 
law.  As  to  the  claims  set  forth  In  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  there  was  little 
room  for  debate.  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
generally  agreed  as  to  the  illegality  of 
the  dispensing  power  and  of  tazatioa 
imposed  by  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
articles  were  therefore  adjusted  in  a  very 
few  days.  But  if  the  Parliament  had  de- 
termined to  revise  the  whole  constitution, 
and  to  provide  new  securities  agunst 
misgovemment,  before  proclaiming  the 
new  sovereign,  months  would  have  beeii 
lost  in  disputes.  The  coalition  which  had 
delivered  the  country  would  have  been 
instantly  dissolved.  The  Whigs  would 
have  quarrelled  with  the  Tories,  the 
Lords  with  the  Commons,  the  Church 
with  the  Dissenters }  and  all  this  storm 
of  conflicting  interests  and  conflicting 
theories  would  have  been  raging  round 
a  vacant  throne.  In  the  meantime,  the 
greatest  power  on  the  Continent  was 
attacking  our  allies,  and  meditating  a 
descent  on  our  own  territories.  Dundee 
was  raising  the  Highlands.  The  authority 
of  James  was  still  owned  by  the  Irish. 
If  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
fools  enough  to  take  this  course,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  Luxembourg  would 
hate  been  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
constitution-making.  They  might  pro- 
bably have  been  interrupted  in  a  debate 
on  Filmer'a  and  Sydney's  theories  of 
government  by  the  entrance  of  the  mua- 
queteers  of  Louis's  household,  and  have 
been  marched  off,  two  and  two,  to  frame 
imaginary  monarchies  and  common- 
wealths in  the  Tower.  We  have  had  in 
our  own  time  abundant  experience  of  the 
effects  of  such  folly.  We  have  seen 
nation  after  nation  enslaved,  because  the 
friends  of  liberty  wasted  in  discussions 
upon  abstract  questions  the  time  which 
ought  to  have  been  emplojred  in  preparing 
for  vigorous  national  defence.  This 
editor,  apparently,  would  have  had  the 
Eoglish  Revolution  of  1688  end  as  the 
Revolutions  of  Spain  and  Naples  ended 
in  our  days.  Thank  God,  our  delivezers 
were  men  of  a  very  different  order  from 
the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  legislators. 
They  might  on  many  subjects  hold  opio- 
ions  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  not  be  considered  as  UberaL    But 
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they  were  not  dreaming  pedants.    They 
were  statesmen  accustomed  to  the  manage- 
ment   of    great    affairs. 

^temm.  ^^^^"^  P^^*  ^^  reform  were 
not  so  eztensiye  as  those 
of  the  lawgirers  of  Cadis ;  hat  what  they 
planned,  that  they  effected ;  and  what 
they  effected,  that  they  maintained 
against  the  fiercest  hostility  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Their  first  object  was  to  seat  William 
on  the  throne ;  and  they  were  right.  We 
say  this  without  any  reference  to  the 
eminent  personal  qualities  of  William,  or 
to  the.  follies  and  crimes  of  James.  If 
the  two  princes  had  interchanged  cha- 
racters, onx  opinion  would  still  have  been 
the  same.  It  was  eren  more  necessary 
to  England  at  that  time  that  her  king 
should  be  a  usurper  than  that  he  should 
be  a  hero.  There  could  bo  no  security 
for  good  goTexnmentwith- 

^J^jS^  out  a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  reverence  for  here- 
ditary right  and  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  had  taken  such  a  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  Tories,  that,  if  James  had 
been  restored  to  power  on  any  conditions, 
their  attachment  to  him  would  in  all 
probability  have  revived,  as  the  indigna- 
tion which  recent  oppression  had  pro- 
duced faded  from  their  minds.  It  had 
become  indispensable  to  have  a  sovereign 
whose  title  to  his  throne  was  strictly 
bound  up  with  the  title  of  the  nation  to 
its  liberties.  In  the  compact  between  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Convention, 
there  was  one  most  important  article 
which,  though  not  expressed,  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  both  parties,  and 
for  the  performance  of  which  the  country 
had  securities  far  better  than  all  the 
vows  that  Charles  the  First  or  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  ever  took  in  the  day  of  their 
weakness,  and  broke  in  the  day  of  their 
power.  The  article  to  which  we  allude 
was  this,  that  William  would  in  all  things 
conform  himself  to  what  should  appear 
to  be  the  fixed  and  deliberate  sense  of  his 
Parliament.  The  security  for  the  per- 
formance was  this,  that  he  had  no  chiim 
to  the  throne  except  the  choice  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  no  means  of  maintaining  him- 
self on  the  throne  but  the  support  of 
Parliament.  All  the  great  and  inestim- 
able reforms  which  speedily  followed  the 
Bevolution  were  implied  in  those  simple 
words:  '*The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  assembled  at  West- 
minster, do  resolve  that  William  and 
Hary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  be, 


and  be  declared   King   and   Queen    ^f 
England." 

And  what  were  the  reforms  of  which 
we  speak?  We  will  shortly  recount 
some  which  we  think  the  most  important ; 
and  we  will  then  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  whether  those  who  consider  the 
Bevolution  as  a  mere  change  of  dynasty, 
beneficial  to  a  few  aristocrats,  but  useless 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  or  those  who 
consider  it  as  a  happy  era  in  the  history 
of  the  British  nation  and  of  the  human 
species,  have  judged  more  correctly  of  its 
nature. 

Foremost  in  the  list  of  the  benefits 
which  our  country  owes  to  the  Bevolution 
we  place  the  Toleration 
Act.  It  is  true  that  this  '^on^Act** 
measure  fell  short  of  the 
wishes  of  the  leading  Whigs.  It  is  true 
also  that,  where  Catholics  were  concerned, 
even  the  most  enlightened  of  the  leading 
Whigs  held  opinions  by  no  means  so 
liberal  as  those  which  are  happily  common 
at  the  present  day.  Those  distinguished 
statesmen  did  however  make  a  noble,  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  successful  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  conscience.  Their  wish  was 
to  bring  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  within  the  pale  of  the  Church 
by  judicious  alterations  in  the  Liturgy 
and  the  Articles,  and  to  grant  to  those 
who  still  remained  without  that  pale  the 
most  ample  toleration.  They  framed  a 
plan  of  comprehension  which  would  have 
satisfied  a  great  majority  of  the  secedcrs  ; 
and  they  proposed  the  complete  abolition 
of  that  absurd  and  odious  test  which, 
after  having  been,  during  a  century  and 
a  half,  a  scandal  to  the  pious  and  a  laugh- 
ing-stock to  the  profane,  was  at  length 
removed  in  our  own  time.  The  immense 
power  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Tory 
gentry  fiiistrated  these  excellent  designs. 
The  Whigs,  however,  did  much.  They 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  law  in  ih&  pro- 
visions of  which  a  philosopher  will  doubt- 
less find  much  to  condemn,  but  which  had 
the  practical  effect  of  enabling  almost 
every  Protestant  Nonconformist  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  with* 
out  molestation.  Scarcely  a  law  in  the 
statute-book  is  theoretically  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  Toleration  Act.  Bat 
we  question  whether  in  the  whole  of  that 
vast  mass  of  legislation,  from  the  Great 
Charter  downwards,  there  be  a  single  law 
which  has  so  much  diminished  the  sum 
of  hnman  suffering,  which  has  .done  so 
much  to  allay  bad  passions,  which  has  put 
an  end  to  so  much  petty  tyranny  and 
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▼exatioo,  which*  has  brought  gladness, 
peace,  and  a  sense  of  security  to  so  many 
private  dwellings. 

The   second   of   those    great  reforms 

"which  the  BeTolution  produced  was  the 

final  establishment  of  the 

ZsUbliah-  Presbyterian  Kirk  m  Scot- 
SwbytL^  land.  We  shall  not  now 
Kirk.  inqoire  whether  the  Epis- 
copal or  the  Galyinistic 
form  of  Chnrch  government  be  more 
agreeable  to  primitive  practice.  Far  be 
it  from  US  to  disturb  with  our  doubts  the 
repose  of  any  Oxonian  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  who  conceives  that  the  English 
prelates  with  their  bjk^nies  and  palaces, 
their  purple  and  their  fine  linen,  their 
mitred  carriages  and  their  sumptuous 
tables,  are  the  true  successors  of  those 
ancient  bishops  who  lived  by  catching 
fish  and  mending  tents.  We  say  only 
that  the  Scotch,  doubtless  from  their  own 
inveterate  stupidity  and  malice,  were  not 
Episcopalians ;  that  they  could  not  be 
made  Episcopalians ;  that  the  whole 
power  of  government  had  been  in  vain 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
them  ;  that  the  fullest  instruction  on  the 
mysterious  questions  of  the  Apostolical 
succession  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
had  been  imparted  by  the  very  logical 
process  of  putting  the  legs  of  the  students 
into  wooden  bobu,  and  driving  two  or 
more  wedges  between  their  knees ;  that 
a  course  of  divinity  lectures,  of  the  most 
edifying  kind,  had  been  given  in  the 
Grass-market  of  Edinburgh  ;  yet  that,  in 
Fpite  of  all  the  exertions  of  those  great 
theological  professors,  Lauderdale  and 
Dundee,  the  Covenanters  were  as  obstin- 
ate as  ever.  To  the  contest  between  the 
Scotch  nation  and  the  Anglican  Church 
are  to  be  ascribed  nearly  thirty  years  of 
the  most  frightful  misgovemment  ever 
seen  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  If 
the  Revolution  had  produced  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  freeing  the  Scotch 
from  the  yoke  of  an  establishment  which 
they  detested,  and  giving  them  one  to 
which  they  were  attached,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  happiest  events  in  our 
history. 

The  third  great  benefit  which  the  coun- 
try derived  from  the  Kevolntion  was  the 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  granting  the 
supplies.    It  had  been  the 

uriStog  «ie  ^"^'"^  **^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^""^ 
supplies,     prince,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of   his   reign,   the 
produce  of  certain  taxes  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray 


the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  The 
distribution  of  the  revenue  was  left  wholly 
to  the  sovereign.  He  might  be  forced  by 
a  war,  or  by  his  own  profusion,  to  ask  for 
an  extraordinary  grant.  But,  if  his  policy 
were  economical  and  pacific,  he  might 
reign  many  years  without  once  being 
under  the  necessity  of  summoning  his 
Parliament,  or  of  taking  their  advice 
when  he  had  summoned  them.  This  was 
not  all.  The  natural  tendency  of  every 
society  in  which  property  enjoys  toler- 
able security  is  to  increase  in  wealth. 
With  the  national  wealth,  the  produce  of 
the  customs,  of  the  excise,  and  of  the 
post-office,  would  of  course  increase ;  and 
thus  it  might  well  happen  that  taxes 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  reig^, 
were  barely  sufficient  to  support  a  frugal 
government  in  time  of  peace,  might,  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  reign,  enable  the 
sovereign  to  imitate  the  extravagance  of 
Nero  or  Heliogabalns,  to  raise  g^^eat 
armies,  to  carry  on  expensive  wars. 
Something  of  this  sort  had  actually  hap- 
pened under  Charles  the  Second,  though 
his  reign,  reckoned  from  the  Restoration, 
lasted  only  twenty-five  years.  His  first 
Parliament  settled  on  him  taxes  estimated 
to  produce  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  This  they  thought  suffi- 
cient, as  they  allowed  nothing  for  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  At  the 
time  of  Charles's  death,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  these  taxes  considerably  exceeded 
a  minion  and  a  half ;  and  the  King  who, 
during  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  his  accession,  was  perpetually 
in  distress,  and  perpetually  asking  his 
Parliaments  for  money,  was  at  last  ablo 
to  keep  a  body  of  regular  troops  without 
any  assistance  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  his  reign  had  been  as  long  as 
that  of  George  the  Third,  he  would  pro- 
bably, before  the  close  of  it,  have  been  in 
the  annual  receipt  of  several  millions  over 
and  above  what  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state  required  ;  and  of  those  millions 
he  would  have  been  as  absolutely  master 
as  the  King  now  is  of  the  sum  allotted 
for  his  privy-purse.  He  might  have 
spent  them  in  luxury,  in  corruption,  in 
paying  troops  to  overawe  his  people,  or 
in  carrying  into  effect  wild  schemes  of 
foreign  conquest.  The  authors  of  the 
Kevolntion  applied  a  remedy  to  this  great 
abuse.  They  settled  on  the  King,  not 
the  fluctuating  produce  of  certain  fixed 
taxes,  bat  a  fixed  sum  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  own  royal  state.  They 
establUhed   it   as  a   rule  that  all   the 
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expoBBes  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
oidnance  should  be  brought  annually 
under  the  review  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  every  sum  voted  should 
be  applied  to  the  service  specified  in  the 
Tote.  The  direct  effect  of  this  change 
was  important.  The  indirect  effect  has 
been  more  important  still.  From  that 
time  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
really  the  paramount  power  in  the  state. 
It  has,  in  truth,  appointed  and  removed 
ministers,  declared  war,  and  concluded 
peace.  No  combination  of  the  King  and 
the  Lords  has  ever  been  able  to  effect 
anything  against  the  Lower  House, 
backed  by  its  constituents.  Three  or 
fonr  times,  indeed,  the  sovereign  has  been 
able  to  break  the  force  of  an  opposition 
by  dissolving  the  Parliament.  But  if 
that  experiment  should  fail,  if  the  people 
should  be  of  the  same  mind  with  their 
representatives,  he  would  clearly  have  no 
coarse  left  but  to  yield,  to  abdicate,  or 
to  fight. 

The  next  great  blessing  which  we  owe 
to  the  Bevolutlon  is  the  purification  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  political 
cases.  Of  the  importance  of  this  change 
no  person  can  judge  who  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  State  Trials.  Those  volumes  are,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  most  frightful 
record  of  baseness  and  de- 

\J^^'  pravity  that  is  extant  in 
the  world.  Our  hatred  is 
altogether  turned  away  from  the  crimes 
and  the  criminals,  and  directed  against 
the  law  and  its  ministers.  We  see  vil- 
lanies  as  black  as  ever  were  imputed  to 
any  prisoner  at  any  bar  daily  committed 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  jnry-box.  The 
worst  of  the  bad  acts  which  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  old  parliaments  of  France, 
the  condemnation  of  Lally,  for  example. 
or  even  that  of  Oaks,  may  seem  praise- 
worthy when  compared  with  the  atrocities 
which  follow  each  other  in  endless  suc- 
oeasion  as  we  tnm  over  that  hugechronicle 
of  the  shame  of  England.  The  magis- 
trates of  Paris  and  Toulouse  were  blinded 
by  prejudice,  passion,  or  bigotry.  But 
the  abandoned  judges  of  our  own  country 
committed  murder  with  their  eyes  open. 
The  cause  of  this  is  plain.  In  France 
there  was  no  constitutional  opposition. 
If  a  man  held  language  offensive  to  the 
government,  he  was  at  once  sent  to  the 
Bastile  or  to  Yincenncs.  But  in  England, 
at  least  after  tiic  days  of  the  Long  Parlia* 
mcnt,  the  King  couid  not,  by  a  mci-c  act 
of  his  prerogative,  rid  himself  of  a  trouble- 


some politician.  He  was  forced  to  remove 
those  who  thwarted  him  by  means  of 
perjured  witnesses,  packed  juries,  and 
corrupt,  hard-hearted,  brow-beating 
judges.  The  Opposition  naturally  re- 
taliated whenever  they  had  the  upper 
hand.  Every  time  that  the  power  passed 
from  one  party  to  the  other,  there  was  a 
proscription  and  a  massacre,  thinly  dis- 
guised under  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. The  tribunals 
ought  to  be  sacred  places  tri^^ 
of  refuge,  where,  in  all 
the  vidssitudes  of  public  affairs,  the 
innocent  of  all  parties  may  find  shelter. 
They  were,  befor^he  Revolution,  an  un- 
clean public  shambles,  to  which  each 
party  in  its  turn  dragged  its  opponents, 
and  where  each  found  the  same  venal 
and  ferocious  butchers  waiting  for  its 
custom.  Papist  or  Protestant,  Tory  or 
Whig,  Priest  or  Alderman,  all  was  one 
to  those  greedy  and  savage  natures,  pro- 
vided only  there  was  money  to  earn,  and 
blood  to  shed. 

Of  course,  these  worthless  judges  soon 
created  around  them,  as  was  natural,  a 
breed  of  informers  more  wicked,  if  pos- 
sible, than  themselves.  The  trial  by  jury 
afforded  little  or  no  protection  to  the 
innocent.  The  juries  were  nominated  by 
the  sheriffs.  The  sheriffs  were  in  most 
parts  of  England  nominated  by  tho 
Grown.  In  London,  the 
great  scene  of  political  of^SSdSn. 
contention,  those  officers 
were  chosen  by  the  people.  The  fiercest 
parliamentary  election  of  our  time  will 
give  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  storm 
which  raged  in  the  city  on  the  day  when 
two  infuriated  parties,  each  bearing  its 
badge,  met  to  select  the  men  in  whose 
hands  were  to  be  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  for  the  coming  year.  On  that  day, 
nobles  of  the  highest  descent  did  not 
think  it  beneath  them  to  canvass  and 
marshal  the  livery,  to  head  i)ie  pmcession, 
and  to  watch  the  poll.  On  that  day  the 
great  chiefs  of  parties  waited  in  an  agony 
of  suspense  for  the  messenger  who  was 
to  bring  from  Guildhall  the  news  whether 
their  lives  and  estates  were,  for  the  next 
twelve  months,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
friend  or  a  foe.  In  1681,  Whig  sheriffs 
were  chosen  ;  and  Shaftesbury  defied  the 
whole  power  of  the  government.  In 
1682,  the  sheriffs  were  Tories.  Shaftes- 
bury fled  to  Holland.  The  other  chiefs 
of  the  party  broke  up  their  councils,  and 
retired  iu  haste  to  their  country  seats. 
Sydney  on  tlie*  caflfold  told  those  sherifts 
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that  hifi  blood  was  on  their  heads. 
Neither  of  them  could  deny  the  charge ; 
and  one  of  them  wept  with  shame  and 
remorse. 

Thus  every  man  who  then   meddled 

with  public  affairs  took  his  life  in  his 

hand.     The  consequence 

piSio^StlSLi.''^  *^^*  "^en  of  gentle 
natures  stood  aloof  from 
contests  in  which  they  could  not  engage 
without  hazarding  their  own  necks  and 
the  fortunes  of  their  children.  This  was 
the  course  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  by  Erelyn,  and  by  many  other 
men  who  were,  in  every  respect,  admirably 
qualified  to  serve  the  State.  On  the 
other  hand  those  resolute  and  enterpris- 
ing men  who  put  their  heads  and  lands 
to  hazard  in  the  game  of  politics  naturally 
acquired,  from  the  habit  of  playing  for 
so  deep  a  stake,  a  reckless  and  desperate 
turn  of  mind.  It  was,  we  seriously  be- 
lieve, as  safe  to  be  a  Mghwayman  as  to 
be  a  distinguished  leader  of  Opposition. 
This  may  serve  to  explain,  and  in  some 
degree  to  excuse,  the  violence  with  which 
the  factions  of  that  age  are  justly  re- 
proached. They  were  fighting,  not 
merely  for  ofiice,  but  for  life.  If  they 
reposed  for  a  moment  from  the  work  of 
agitation,  if  they  suffered  the  public 
excitement  to  flag,  they  were  lost  men. 
Home,  in  describing  this  state  of  things, 
has  employed  an  image  which  seems 
hardly  to  suit  the  general  simplicity  of 
his  style,  but  which  is  by  no  means  too 
strong  for  the  occasion.  ''Thus,"  says 
he,  '*  the  two  parties  actuated  by  mutual 
rage,  but  cooped  up  within  tiie  narrow 
limits  of  the  law,  levelled  with  poisoned 
daggers  the  most  deadly  blows  against 
each  other^s  breast,  and  buried  in  their 
factious  divisions  all  regard  to  truth, 
honour,  and  humanity.'* 

From  this  terrible  evil  the  Revolution 
set  us  free.  The  law  which  secured  to 
the  jadges  their  seats  during  life  or  good 
behaviour  did  something.  The  law  sub- 
sequently passed  for  regu* 
M^^L'  l»t"fir  trials  in  cases  of 
treason  did  mach  more* 
The  provisions  of  that  law  show,  indeed, 
very  Uttle  legisktlve  skill.  It  is  not 
framed  on  the  principle  of  securing  the 
innocent,  but  on  the  principle  of  giving 
a  great  chance  of  escape  to  the  accused, 
whctlier  innocent  or  guilty.  This,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  a  fault  on  the  right 
side.  The  evil  produced  by  the  occasional 
escape  of  a  bad  citizen  Is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  evils  of  that  Beign  of 


Terror,  for  such  it  was,  which  preceded 
the  Revolution.  Since  the  passing  of 
this  law  scarcely  one  single  person  has 
suffered  death  in  England  as  a  traitor, 
who  had  not  been  convicted  on  over- 
whelming evidence,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  of  a  real  crime  against  the 
State.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
times  of  great  excitement,  to  bring  in 
persons  guilty  of  high  treason  for  acts 
which,  though  sometimes  highly  blam- 
able,  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  design 
of  altering  the  government  by  physical 
force.  All  those  attempts  have  failed. 
Por  a  hundred  and  forty  years  no  states- 
man, while  engaged  in  constitutional 
•opposition  to  a  government,  has  had  the 
axe  before  his  eyes.  The  smallest  minor- 
ities, struggling  against  the  most  power- 
ful majorities,  in  the  most  agitated  times, 
have  felt  themselves  perfectly  secure. 
Polteney  and  Fox  were  the  two  most 
distlngajshed  leaders  of  Opposition  since 
the  Revolution.  Both  were  personally 
obnoxious  to  the  Court.  But  the  utmost 
harm  that  the  utmost  anger  of  the  Court 
^ould  do  to  them  was  to  strike  off  the 
''Right  Honourable"  from  before  their 
names. 

But  of  all  the  reforms  produced  by  the 
Revolution,  perhaps  the  most  important 
was  the  fuU  establishment  of  the  liberty 
of    unlicensed    printing. 
The   Cenaorshtp,  which,     ^JgSS^ 
under  some  form  or  other, 
had  existed,  with  rare  and  short  inter- 
missions, under  every  government,  mon- 
archical or  republican,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  downwards,  expu»d, 
and  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

We  are  aware  that  the  g^reat  improve- 
ments which  we  have  recapitulated  were, 
in  many  respects,  imperfectly  and  un- 
skilfolly  executed.  The 
authors  of  those  improve-  *^'*2?J5Sr** 
ments  sometimes,  while  executed, 
they  removed  or  mitigated 
a  great  practical  evil,  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  erroneous  principle  from  which 
that  evil  had  sprung.  Sometimes,  when 
they  had  adopted  a  sound  principle,  they 
shrank  from  following  it  to  all  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  would  have  led  them. 
Sometimes  they  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  remedies  which  they  applied  to  one 
disease  of  the  State  were  certain  to 
generate  another  disease,  and  to  render 
another  remedy  necessary.  Their  know- 
ledge was  inferior  to  ours :  nor  were  they 
always  able  to  act  up  to  their  knowledge. 
The    pressure    of    circumstances,    the 
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necessity  of  compromising  differences  of 
opinios,  the  pouter  and  violence  of  the 
party  which  was  altogether  hostile  to  the 
new  settlement,  most  he  taken  into  the 
account.  When  these  things  are  fairly 
weighed,  there  will,  we  think,  he  little 
difference  of  opinion  among  liberal  and 
right-minded  men  as  to  the  real  yalne  of 
-xrhat  the  great  events  of  1688  did  for  this 
country. 

We  hare  recounted  what  appear  to  as 

the  most    important  of  those   changes 

which  the  Rerolution  prodaccd  in  oar 

laws.    The  changes  which 

^SS^*  it  produced  in  onr  Uw^ 
howcTer,  were  not  more 
important  than  the  change  which  it  in* 
directly  prodaced  in  the  public  mind. 
The  Whig  party  had,  during  seventy 
years,  an  almost  uninterrupted  possession 
of  power.  It  had  always  been  the  f  unda> 
mental  doctrine  of  that  party,  that  power 
is  a  trust  for  the  people ;  tlut  it  is  given 
to  magistrates,  not  for  their  own,  but  for 
the  public  advantage;  that,  where  it  is 
abused  by  magistrates,  even  by  the 
highest  of  all,  it  may  lawfully  be  with- 
drawn. It  is  perfectly  true,  that  the 
Whigs  were  not  more  exempt  than  other 
men  from  the  vices  and  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  and  that,  when  they  had  power, 
they  sometimes  abused  it.  But  still  they 
stood  firm  to  their  theory.  That  theory 
was  the  badge  of  their  party.  It  was 
something  more.  It  was  the  foundation 
on  which  rested  the  power  of  the  houses 
of  Nassau  and  Brunswick.  Thus,  there 
was  a  government  interested  in  propa- 
gating a  class  of  opinions  which  most 
governments  are  interested  in  discourag- 
ing, a  government  which  looked  with 
complacency  on  all  speculations  favour- 
able to  public  liberty,  and  with  extreme 
aversion  on  all  speculations  favourable  to 
arbitrary  power.  There  was  a  King  who 
decidedly  preferred  a  republican  to  a 
believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  who 
considered  every  attempt  to  exalt  his 
prerogative  as  an  attack  on  his  title  ;  and 
who  reserved  all  his  favours  for  those 
who  declaimed  on  the  natural  equality  of 
men,  and  the  popular  origin  of  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  state  of  things  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  death  of  George  the 
Second.  The  effect  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  Even  in  that  profession 
which  has  generally  been  most  disposed 
to  magnify  the  prerogative,  a  great  change 
took  place.  Bishopric  after  bishopric,  and 
deanery  after  deanery  were  bestowed  on 
Wliigs  and  Latitudinarians.    The  conse- 


quence was  that  Whiggism  and  lAtltudi- 
narianism  were  professed  by  the  ablest 
and  moet  aspiring  churchmen. 

Hume  complained  bitterly  of  this  at 
the  dose  of  his  history.  *'The  Whig 
Party,"  says  he,  "for  a 
coarse  of  near  seventy  oSSStat. 
years,  has  almost  without 
interruption  obeyed  the  whole  authority 
of  government,  and  no  honours  or  offices 
could  be  obtained  but  by  their  counten- 
ance and  protection.  But  this  event, 
which  in  some  particulars  has  been 
advantageous  to  the  state,  has  proved 
destructive  to  the  truth  of  history,  and 
has  established  many  gross  falsehood?* 
which  it  is  anaccountable  how  any  civil- 
ized nation  could  have  embraced,  with 
regard  to  its  domestic  occurrences.  Comr 
positions  the  most  despicable,  both  for 
style  and  matter," — in  a  note  he  instances 
the  writings  of  Locke,  Sydney,  Hoadley, 
and  Bapin,— "have  heea  extolled  and 
propagated  and  read  as  if  they  had 
equalled  the  most  celebrated  remains  of 
antiquity.  And  forgetting  that  a  regard 
to  liberty,  though  a  laudable  passion, 
oaght  commonly  to  be  subservient  to  a 
reverence  for  established  government,  the 
prevailing  faction  has  celebrated  only  the 
partisans  of  the  former."  We  will  not 
here  enter  into  an  argument  about  the 
merit  of  Bapin's  History  or  Locke's 
political  speculations.  We  call  Hume 
merely  as  evidence  to  a  fact  well  known 
to  all  reading  men,  that  the  literaturd 
patronized  by  the  English  Court  and  the 
English  ministry,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  of  that  kind 
which  courtiers  and  ministers  generally 
do  all  in  their  power  to  discountenance, 
and  tended  to  inspire  zeal  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people  rather  than  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  government. 

There  was  still  a  very  strong  T017  party 
in  England.  But  that  party  was  in  oppo- 
sition. Uany  of  its  mem- 
bers still  held  the  doctrine  Tar7^ii«ff&. 
of  passive  obedience.  But 
they  did  not  admit  that  the  existing 
dynasty  had  any  claim  to  such  obedience. 
They  condemned  resistance.  But  by 
resistance  they  meant  the  keeping  out  of 
James  the  Third,  and  not  the  turning  oat 
of  George  the  Second.  Ko  radical  of  our 
times  could  grumble  more  at  the  expenses 
of  the  royal  household,  could  exert  him- 
self more  strenuously  to  reduce  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  could  oppose  with 
more  earnestness  every  proposition  for 
arming  the  executive  with  extraordinary 
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powers,  or  could  poar  more  unmitigated 
abase  on  placemen  and  coartien.  If  a  ' 
writer  were  now,  in  a  massive  Dictionary, 
to  define  a  Pensioner  as  a  traitor  and  a 
elaye,  the  Excise  as  a  hateful  tax,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Excise  as  wretches, 
if  he  were  to  write  a  satire  full  of  reflec- 
tions on  men  who  receive  "  the  price  of 
boroughs  and  of  souls,"  who  "crplam 
their  country^s  dear-bought  rights  away, " 
or 

'*  whom  pensions  can  incite 

To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  conrtier  white," 
we  should  set  him  down  for  something 
more  democratic  than  a  Whig.  Yet  this 
was  the  language  which  Johnson,  the 
most  bigoted  of  Tories  and  High  Church- 
men, held  under  the  administration  of 
Walpole  and  Pelham. 

Thus   doctrines  favourable  to   public 

liberty  were  inculcated  alike  by  those 

who  were  in  power  and 

fi.?o^le"to  ^y  '^^  ^^^^  ^«'«  ^^^ 
pubUoUberty.  opposition.  It  was  by 
means  of  these  doctrines 
alone  that  the  former  could  prove  that 
fhey  had  a  King  de  jure.  The  servile 
theories  of  the  latter  did  not  prevent 
them  from  offering  every  molestation  to 
one  whom  they  considered  as  merely  a 
King  de  /ado.  The  attachment  of  one 
party  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  of  the 
other  to  that  of  Stuart,  induced  both  to 
talk  a  language  much  more  favourable  to 
popular  rights  than  to  monarchical  power. 
What  took  place  at  the  first  representa- 
tion of  Cato  is  no  bad  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  community  almost  invariably  acted. 
A  play,  the  whole  merit  of  which  consists 
in  its  stately  rhetoric  sometimes  not  un- 
worthy of  Lucan,  about  hating  tyrants 
and  dying  for  freedom,  is  brought  on  the 
stage  in  a  time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment. Both  parties  crowd  to  the  theatre. 
Each  affects  to  consider  every  line  as  a 
compliment  to  itself,  and  an  attack  on  its 
opponents.  The  curtain  falls  amidst  an 
ananimous  roar  of  applause.  The  Whigs 
of  the  Kit  Cat  embrace  the  author,  and 
assure  him  that  he  has  rendered  an  in- 
estimable service  to  liberty.  The  Tory 
secretary  of  state  presents  a  purse  to 
the  chief  actor  for  defending  the  cause  of 
liberty  so  well.  The  history  of  that  night 
was,  in  miniature,  the  history  of  two 
generations. 

We  well  know  how  much  sophistry 
there  was  in  the  reasonings,  and  how 
much  exaggeration  in  the  declamations 


of  both  parties.  But  when  we  compare 
the  state  in  which  political  science  was  at 
the  close  of  the  reigpi  of 
George  the  Second  with  Salutary 
the  sute  in  which  it  had  °p55Soi^ 
been  when  James  the  solenoe. 
Second  came  to  the  throne, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  a  pro< 
digioua  Improvement  had  taken  place. 
We  are  no  admirers  of  the  political 
doctrines  laid  down  in  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  But  if  we  consider  that 
those  Commentaries  were  read  with  great 
applause  in  the .  very  schools  where, 
seventy  or  eighty  years  before,  books 
had  been  publicly  burned  by  order  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  for  containing 
the  damnable  doctrine  that  the  English 
monarchy  is  limited  and  mixed,  we 
cannot  deny  that  a  salutary  change  had 
taken  place.  **  The  Jesuits,"  says  Pascal, 
in  the  last  of  his  incomparable  letters, 
*'have  obtained  a  Papal  decree,  con- 
demning Galileo's  doctrine  about  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  It  is  all  in  vain. 
If  the  world  is  really  turning  round, 
all  mankind  together  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  it  from  turning,  or  to  keep 
themselves  from  turning  with  if  The 
decrees  of  Oxford  were  as  ineffectual  to 
stay  the  great  moral  and  political  revo- 
lution as  those  of  the  Vatican  to  stay 
the  motion  of  our  globe.  That  learned 
University  found  itself  not  only  unable 
to  keep  the  mass  from  moving,  bnt 
unable  to  keep  itself  from  moving  along 
with  the  mass.  Nor  was  the  effect  of 
the  discussions  and  speculations  of  that 
period  confined  to  our  own  country. 
While  the  Jacobite  party  was  in  the  last 
dotage  and  weakness  of  its  paralytic  old 
age,  the  political  philosophy  of  England 
began  to  produce  a  mighty  effect  on 
France,  and,  through  France,  on  Europe. 
Here  another  vast  field  opens  itself 
before  us.  But  we  must  resolutely  turn 
away  from  it.  We  will  conclude  by 
earnestly  advising  all  our  readers  to 
study  Sir  James  Kackintosh's  valuable 
Fragment,  and  by  expressing  the  satis- 
faction we  have  received  from  learning 
since  this  article  was  written  that  the 
intelligent  publishers  of  the  volume 
before  us  have  resolved  to  reprint  the 
Fragment  in  a  separate  form  withont 
those  accompaniments  which  have 
hitherto  impeded  its  circulation.  The 
resolution  is  as  creditable  to  them  as  the 
publication  is  sure  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  lovers  of  English  history. 
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Wb  retnm  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hontagn  as  well  for  his  very  valuable 
edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  as  for  the 
instruction  of  the  immortal  author  con- 
tained in  the  last  volume.  We  have 
much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  his  life, 
and  will  often  find  onrselves  obliged  to 
dissent  from  the  opinions 

about  his  merit  as  a  col- 
lector of  the  materials  out  of  which 
opinions  are  formed,  there  can  be  no 
dispnte;  and  we  readily  acknowledge 
that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  his  minute  and  accurate  researches  for 
the  means  of  refuting  what  we  cannot 
but  consider  as  his  errors. 
The  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  volume  has  been  a 
labour  of  love.  The  writer 
is  evidently  enamoured  of 
the  subject.  It  fills  his  heart.  It  con- 
stantly overflows  from  his  lips  and  his 
pen.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Courts  in  which  Mr.  Hontagn  practises 
with  so  much  ability  and  success,  well 
know  how  often  he  ezdivens  the  discussion 
of  a  point  of  law  by  citing  some  weighty 
aphorism,  or  some  brilliant  illustration, 
from  the  De  AvgmentU  or  the  Novum 
Organum,  The  life  before  ns  doubtless 
owes  mnch  of  its  value  to  the  honest  and 
generous  enthusiasm  of  the  writer.  This 
feeling  has  stimulated  his  activity,  has 
sustained  his  perseverance,  has  called 
forth  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  frankly 


A  labour  of 
love. 


say  that  it  has,  to  a  great  extent,  per- 
verted his  judgment. 

We  are  by  no  means  without  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Hontagu  even  in  what  we  con- 
sider as  his  weakness.  Th^re  is  scarcely 
any  delusion  which  has  a 
better  cUim  to  be  indul.  gj^jiS. 
gently  treated  than  that 
under  the  influence  of  which  a  man 
ascribes  every  moral  excellence  to  those 
who  have  left  imperishable  monuments 
of  their  genius.  The  causes  of  this  error 
lie  deep  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  human 
nature.  We  are  all  inclined  to  judge  of 
others  as  we  find  them.  Our  estimate 
of  a  character  always  depends  much  on 
the  manner  in  which  that  character  affects 
our  own  interests  and  passions.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  think  well  of  those  by  whom 
we  are  thwarted  or  depressed;  and  wo 
are  ready  to  admit  every  excuse  for  the 
vices  of  those  who  are  useful  or  agreeable 
to  us.  This  is,  we  believe,  one  of  those 
illusions  to  which  the  whole  human  race 
is  subject,  and  which  experience  and  re- 
fiection  can  only  partially  remove.  It  is, 
in  the  phraseology  of  Bacon,  one  of  the 
idola  tribui.  Hence  it  is  that  the  moral 
character  of  a  man  eminent  in  letters  or 
in  the  fine  arts  is  treated,  often  by  con- 
temporaries, almost  always  by  posterity, 
with  extraordinary  tenderness.  The 
world  derives  pleasure  and  advantage 
from  the  performances  of  such  a  man. 
The  number  of  those  who  suffer  by  his 
personal  vices  is  small,  even  in  his  own 
time,  when  compared  with  the  number  of 


•  Thongh  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  onuraal  length  of  thia  article  may  be  apt,  notwithsiaoding 
the  highly  noommmAtXoacj  naton  of  ita  sal^ect,  to  startle  lome  of  our  readen,  we  camioi  briug 
onrselTeB  to  think  it  poedble  that  there  is  any  intelligent  scholar  who,  on  penual,  could  wish  it 
shorter.  Without  shortening  we  could  no  doubt  have  divided  it.  The  intellectual  repast  might  well 
ftnmish  two  plentifttl  oouxses.  But  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  onr  general  practice,  and  mora 
likely,  we  think,  to  disappoint  Uian  to  gratify  thoae  we  are  most  anxious  to  pleaae.  We  therefore 
praaent  it  entire,  and  at  ence  confident  that  we  shall  reodye  the  thanks  of  the  best  clasa  of  readers  for 
doing  so. 
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those  to  whom  his  talents  are  a  source  of 
gratification.  In  a  few  years  all  those 
whom  he  has  injured  disappear.  Bat  his 
works  remain,  and  are  a  source  of  delight 
to  millions.  The  genius  of  Sallnst  is  still 
with  UB,  But  the  Numidians  whom  he 
plundered,  and  the  unfortunate  hnsbanda 
who  caught  him  in  their  houses  at  un- 
seasonable hours,  are  forgotten.  We 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  delighted  by  the 
keenness  of  Clarendon's  obserTation,  and 
by  the  sober  majesty  of  his  style,  till  we 
forget  the  oppressor  and  the  bigot  in  the 
historian.  Falstaff  and  Tom  Jones  hare 
suryiTed  the  gamekeepers  whom  Bhak? 
speare  cudgelled  and  the  landladies  whom 
Fielding  bilked.  ▲  great  writer  is  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  his  readers ;  and 
they  cannot  but  judge  of  him  under  the 
deluding  influence  of  friendship  and  gra- 
titude. We  all  know  how  unwilling  we 
are  to  admit  the  truth  of  any  disgraceful 
story  about  a  person  whose  society  we 
like,  and  from  whom  we  have  receiyed 
favours ;  how  long  we  struggle  against 
evidence,  how  fondly,  when  the  facts 
cannot  be  disputed,  we  cling  to  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  some  explanation  or 
some  extenuating  circumstance  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  Just  such 
is  the  feeling  which  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation naturally  entertains  towards  the 
great  minds  of  former  ages*  The  debt 
which  he  owes  to  them  is  incalculable. 
They  have  guided  him  to  truth.  They 
have  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  grace* 
f  ul  images.  They  have  stood  by  him  in 
all  vicissitudes,  comforters  in  sorrow, 
nurses  in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude. 
These  friendships  are  exposed  to  no 
danger  from  the  occurrences  by  which 
other  attachments  are  weakened  or  dis- 
solved. Time  glides  on ;  fortune  is  incon- 
stant ;  tempers  are  soured ;  bonds  which 
seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered  by 
interest,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice. 
Bat  no  such  cause  -can  affect  the  silent 
converse  which  we  hold  with  the  highest 
of  human  intellects.  That 

iSjf  22!!!!1  P^cid  intercourse  is  dis- 
with  nnman  f    ,    ,  ,  ,    , 

intellects,     turbed  by  no  jealousies  or 

resentments.  These  are 
the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with 
new  faces,  who  are  the  same  in  wealth 
and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  obscurity. 
With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivahry.  In 
the  dead  there  is  no  change.  Plato  is 
never  sullen.  Cervantes  is  never  petu- 
lant. Demosthenes  never  comes  un- 
seasonably. Dante  never  stays  too  long. 
No  difference  of  political  opinion  can 


alienate  Cicero.     No  heresy  can  excite 
the  horror  of  Bossuet. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  person  of  sensibility  and  imagina- 
tion should  entertain  a  respectful  and 
affectionate  feeling  towards  those  great 
men  with  whose  minds  he  holds  daily 
communion.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  such  men  have  not 
always  deserved  to  be  regarded  with  re- 
spect or  affection.  Some  writers,  whose 
works  will  continue  to  instruct  and  delight 
mankind  to  the  remotest  ages,  have  been 
placed  in  such  situations  that  their  actions 
and  motives  are  as  well  known  to  us  as 
the  actions  and  motives  of  one  human 
being  can  be  known  to  another ;  and  un- 
happily their  conduct  has  not  always 
been  such  as  an  impartial  judge  can  con- 
template with  approbation.  But  the 
fanaticism  of  the  devout 
worshipper  of  genius  is  Fanaticism  of 
proof  against  all  evidence  ^^^p. 
and  all  argument.  The 
character  of  his  idol  is  matter  of  faith; 
and  the  province  of  faith  is  not  to  be 
invaded  by  reason.  He  maintains  his 
superstition  with  a  credulity  as  bound- 
less, and  a  zeal  as  unscrupulous,  as  can 
be  found  in  the  most  ardent  partisans 
of  religious  or  political  factions.  The 
most  overwhelming  proofs  are  rejected ; 
the  plainest  rules  of  morality  are  ex< 
plained  away;  extensive  and  important 
portions  of  history  are  completely  dis- 
torted. The  enthusiast  misrepresents 
facts  with  all  the  effrontery  of  an  advo- 
cate, and  confounds  right  and  wrong 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  Jesuit ;  and 
all  this  only  in  order  that  some  man 
who  has  been  in  his  grave  during  many 
ages  may  have  a  fairer  character  than  he 
deserves. 

Kiddleton's  life  of  Cicero  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  influence  of  this  sort  of 
partiality.      Never    was  ^ 

there  a  character  which  it  laJTof  Oleero. 
was  easier  to  read  than 
that  of  Cicero.  Never  was  there  a  mind 
keener  or  more  critical  than  that  of 
Middleton.  Had  the  biographer  brought 
to  the  examination  of  his  favourite  states- 
man's conduct  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  acutencss  and  severity  which  ho  dis- 
played when  he  was  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  high  pretensions  of  Epiphanius 
and  Justin  Martyr,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  produce  a  most  valuable  history 
of  a  most  interesting  portion  of  time. 
But  this  most  ingenious  and  learned  man, 
though 
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'*  80  waiy  held  and  wIm 
Tliat,  as  'twas  aaid,  he  aoaroe  noeiTed 
For  goei)el  what  the  choroh  beliered," 

had  a  Baperstition  of  his  own.  The  great 
Iconoclast  was  himself  an  idolater.  The 
great  Awocato  del  JHavolOf  while  he  dis- 
puted, with  no  small  abilltj,  the  claims 
of  Cyprian  and  Athanasins  to  a  place  in 
the  Calendar,  was  himself  composing  a 
lying  legend  in  honour  of  St.  Tully.  He 
was  holding  up  as  a  model  of  erery  rirtne 
a  man  whose  talents  and  acquirements, 
indeed,  can  nerer  be  too  highly  extolled, 
and  who  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
amiable  qualities,  but  whose  whole  soul 
was  under  the  dominion  of  a  girUsh 
vanity  and  a  craren  fear.  Actions  for 
which  Cicero  himself,  the  most  eloquent 
and  skilfal  of  adTocates,  could  contrive 
no  excuse,  actions  which  in  his  confiden- 
tial correspondence  he  mentioned  with 
remorse  and  shame,  are  represented  by 
his  biographer  as  wise,  virtuous,  heroic. 
The  whole  history  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  the  Boman  aristo- 
cracy, the  whole  state  of  parties,  the 
character  of  every  public  man,  is  elabor- 
ately misrepresented,  in  order  to  make 
out  something  which  may  look  like  a 
defence  of  one  most  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished trimmer. 

The  volume  now  before  us  reminds  us 
now  and  then  of  the  Life  of  Cicero.  But 
there  is  this  marked  difference.  Dr. 
Middleton  evidently  had  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  his  cause, 
and  therefore  resorted  to  the  most  dis- 
ingenuous shifts,  to  unpardonable  distor- 
tions   and   suppression   of    facts.     Mr. 

Montagues  faith  is  sincere 
ImpuSTtSS.  andimpUcit.  He  practises 

no  trickery.  He  conceals 
nothing.  He  puts  the  facts  before  us  in 
the  full  confidence  that  they  will  produce 
on  our  minds  the  effect  which  they  have 
produced  on  his  own.  It  is  not  till  he 
oomes  to  reason  from  facts  to  motives 
that  his  partiality  shows  itself;  and  then 
he  leaves  Middleton  himself  far  behind. 
His  work  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  Bacon  was  an  eminently  virtuous 
man.  From  the  tree  Mr.  Montagu  judges 
of  the  fruit.  He  is  forced  to  relate  many 
actions  which,  if  any  man  but  Bacon  had 
committed  them,  nobody  would  have 
dreamed  of  defending,  actions  which  are 
readily  and  completely  explained  by  sup- 
posing Bacon  to  have  been  a  man  whose 
principles  were  not  strict,  and  whose 
Mfixit  waa  not  high,  actions  which  can  be 
explained  innoother  way  without  resorting 


to  some  grotesque  hypothesis  for  which 
there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence.  But  any 
hypothesis  is.  In  Mr.  Montagu's  opinion, 
more  probable  than  that  his  hero  should 
ever  have  done  anything  very  wrong. 

This  mode  of  defending  Bacon  seems 
to  US  by  no  means  Baconian.  To  take 
8  man's  character  for  granted,  and  then 
from  Ills  character  to  infer  the  moral 
quality  of  all  his  actions,  is  surely  a  pro- 
cess the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is 
recommended  in  the  Novum  Organvm, 
Nothing,  we  are  snre,  could  have  led  Mr. 
Montagu  to  depart  so  far  from  his 
master's  precepts,  except 
seal  for  his  master's  hon-  ^^•Jl!l!S?*'* 
our.    We  shall  follow  a 


precepts. 


different  course.    We  shall  attempt,  with 
the  valuable  assistance  which  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu has  afforded  us,  to  frame  such  an 
account  of  Bacon's  life  as  may  enable  our 
readers  correctly  to  estimate  Ms  character. 
It  is   hardly  necessary   to   say    that 
Francis  Bacon  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  held  the  great 
seal  of  England  during  ^^j^^ 
the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    The  fame  of  the 
father  has  been  thrown  into  shade  by 
that  of  the  son.     But  Sir  Nichohs  was 
no  ordinary  man.    He  belonged  to  a  set 
of  men  whom  it  is  easier  to  describe 
collectively  than  separately,  whose  minds 
were  formed  by  one  system  of  discipline, 
who  belonged  to  one  rank  m  society,  to 
one  university,  to  one  party,  to  one  sect, 
to  one  administration,  and  who  resembled 
each  other  so  much  in  talents,  in  opinions, 
in  habits,  in  fortunes,  that  one  character, 
we  had  almost  said  one  life,  may,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  serve  for  them  aD. 
-  They   were   the    first    generation   of 
statesmen   by  profession  that  England 
produced.    Before  their  time  the  division 
of  labour  had,  in  this  respect^  been  very 
imperfect.      Those    who    had    directed 
public  affairs  had  been,  with  few  excep- 
tions, warriors  or  priests ; 
warriors  whose  rude  cour-  '^"JSmL.*^'* 
age   was  neither  guided 
by   science  nor  softened  by  humanity, 
priests  whose  learning  and  abilities  were 
habitually   devoted  to   the   defence  of 
tyranny  and  imposture.    The  Hotspurs, 
the  Nevilles,  the  Cliffords,  rough,  illite- 
rate, and  unreflecting,  brought  to  the 
council-board   the  fierce  and  imperious 
disposition    which    they   had    acquired 
amidst  the  tumult  of  predatory  war,  or 
in  the  gloomy  repose  of  the  garrisoned 
and  moated  castle.     On  the  other  side 
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was  the  calm  and  subtle  prelate)  versed 
in  all  that  was  then  considered  as  learn- 
ing, trained  in  the  Schools  to  manage 
words,  and  in  the  confessional  to  manage 
hearts,  seldom  superstitious,  but  skilful 
in  practising  on  the  superstition  of  others, 
false,  as  it  was  natural  that  a  man  should 
be  whose  profession  imposed  on  all  who 
were  not  saints  the  necessity  of  being 
hypocrites,  selfish,  as  it  was  natural  that 
a  man  should  be  who  could  form  no 
domestic  ties  and  cherish  no  hope  of 
legitimate  poeteritj,  more  attached  to  his 
order  than  to  his  country,  and  guiding  the 
politics  of  England  with  a  constant  side- 
glanoe  at  Borne. 

But  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  reformation 
of  religion  produced  a  great  change. 
The  nobles  ceased  to  be  military  chief- 
tains; the  priests  ceased  to  possess  a 
monopoly  of  learning;  and  a  new  and 
remarkable  species  of  politicians  appeared. 

These  men  came  from  neither  of  the 

classes  which  had,  till  then,  almost  ex- 

clusiTcly  furnished   ministers   of   state. 

They  were   all  laymen; 

learning;  and  they  were 
all  men  of  peace.  They  were  not 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  They  in- 
herited no  titles,  no  large  domains,  no 
armies  of  retainers,  no  fortified  castles. 
Yet  they  were  not  low  men,  such  as 
those  whom  princes,  jealous  of  the  power 
of  a  nobility,  have  sometimes  raised  from 
forges  and  cobblers*  stalls  to  the  highest 
situations.  They  were  all  gentlemen  by 
birth.  They  had  all  received  a  liberal 
education.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
they  were  all  members  of  the  same 
university.  The  two  great  national  seats 
of  learning  had  even  then  acquired  the 
characters  which  they  still  retain.  In 
intellectual  activity,  and  in  readiness  to 
admit  improvements,  the  superiority  was 
then,  as  it  has  ever  since  been,  on  the 
side  of  the  less  ancient  and  splendid 
institution.  Cambridge  had  the  honour 
of  educating  those  celebrated  Protestant 
Bishops  whom  Oxford  had  the  honour  of 
burning ;  and  at  Cambridge  were  formed 
the  minds  of  all  those  statesmen  to  whom 
chiefly  is  to  be  attributed  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  statesmen  of  whom  we  speak 
passed  their  youth  sur- 

ootSovESt.    ^^"^^^  ^y  *^e  incessant 
din  of   theological    con- 
troversy.   Opinions  were  still  in  a  state 


of  chaotic  anarchy,  Intermingling,  separ- 
ating, advancing,  receding.  Sometimes 
the  stubborn  bigotry  of  the  Conservatives 
seemed  likely  to  prevaiL  Then  the  im- 
petuous onset  of  the  Reformers  for  a 
moment  carried  all  before  it  Then  again 
the  resistiog  mass  made  a  desperate 
stand,  arrested  the  movement,  and  forced 
It  slowly  back.  The  vacillation  which  at 
that  time  appeared  in  BogUah  legislation, 
and  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
attribute  to  the  caprice  and  to  the  power 
of  one  or  two  individuals,  was  truly  a 
national  vacillation.  It  was  not  only  Iq 
the  mind  of  Henry  that  the  new  theology 
obtained  the  ascendant  one  day,  and 
that  the  lessons  of  the  nurse  and  of  the 
priest  regained  their  influence  on  the 
morrow.  In  was  not  only  in  the  house 
of  Tudor  that  the  husband  was  exas- 
perated by  the  opposition  of  the  wife, 
that  the  son  dissented  from  the  opinions 
of  the  father,  that  the  brother  persecuted 
the  sister,  that  one  sister  persecuted 
another.  The  principles  of  Conservation 
and  Beform  carried  on  their  warfare  in 
every  part  of  society,  in  every  congrega- 
tion, in  every  school  of  learning,  round 
the  hearth  of  every  private  family,  in  tlie 
recesses  of  every  reflecting  mind. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  ferment 
that  the  minds  of  the  persons  whom  we 
are  describing  were  developed.  They 
were  bom  Beformers.  They  belonged  by 
nature  to  that  order  of  men  who  always 
form  the  front  ranks  in  the  great  intel- 
lectual proji'ess.  They 
were,  therefore,  one  and  ^«*^?*»»'» 
aU,  Protestante.  Inreli- ""^^^^r' 
gious  matters,  however, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  sincere,  they  were  by  no 
means  zealous.  None  of  them  chose  to 
run  the  smallest  personal  risk  during  the 
reign  of  Mary.  None  of  them  favoured 
the  unhappy  attempt  of  Northumberland 
in  favour  of  his  daughter-in-law.  None 
of  them  shared  in  the  desperate  councils 
of  Wyatt.  They  contrived  to  have 
business  on  the  Continent ;  or,  if  they 
stayed  in  England,  they  heard  mass  and 
kept  Lent  with  great  decorum.  When 
those  dark  and  perilous  years  had  gone 
by,  and  when  the  crown  had  descended 
to  a  new  sovereign,  they  took  the  lead  in 
the  reformation  of  the  Church.  But 
they  proceeded,  not  with  the  impetaosity 
of  theologians,  but  with  the  calm  deter- 
mination of  statesmen.  They  acted,  not 
like  men  who  considered  the  Bomiah 
worship  as  a  system  too  oflfensive  to  God, 
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and  too  destructive  of  souls,  to  be  tolerated 
for  an  hour,  but  like  men  who  regarded 
the  points  in  dispute  among  Christians 
as  in  themselves  unimportant,  and  who 
were  not  restrained  bj  any  scmple  of 
conscience  from  professing,  as  they  had 
before  professed,  the  Catholic  faith  of 
Hary,  the  Protestant  faith  of  Edward, 
or  any  of  the  numerous  intermediate 
combinations  which  the  caprice  of  Henry 
and  the  temporising  policy  of  Cranmer 
had  formed  out  of  the  doctrines  of  both 
of  the  hostile  parties.  They  took  a 
deliberate  view  of  the  state  of  their  own 
country  and  of  the  Continent;  they 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  leaning  of 
the  public  mind ;  and  they  chose  their 
side.  They  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  and 
staked  all  their  fame  and  fortunes  on  the 
success  of  their  party. 
It  is  needless  to  relate  how  dexterously, 
how  resolutely,  how 
"JSSSS  "*  Klorionsly  tkey  directed 
the  politics  of  England 
during  the  eventful  years  which  followed, 
how  they  succeeded  in  uniting  their 
friends  and  separating  their  enemies, 
how  they  humbled  the  pride  of  Philip, 
how  they  backed  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  Coligni,  how  they  rescued 
Holland  from  tyranny,  how  they  founded 
the  maritime  greatness  of  their  country, 
how  they  outwitted  the  artful  politicians 
of  Italy,  and  tamed  the  ferocious  chief- 
tains of  Scotland.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  they  committed  many  acts 
which  would  justly  bring  on  a  statesman 
of  onr  time  censures  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  But,  when  we^consider  the  state 
of  morality  in  their  age,  and  the  un« 
scrupulous  character  of  the  adversaries 
against  whom  they  had  to  contend,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  their  names  are  still  held  in 
veneration  by  their  countrymen. 

There  were,  doubtless,  many  diversities 
in  their  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
But  there  was  a  strong  family  likeness. 
The  constitution  of  their  minds  was  re- 
markably   sound.       No 
iSw^So   particular     faculty    was 
statesmen,     pre-eminently  developed ; 
but    manly   health    and 
vigour  were  equally  diffused  through  the 
whole.  They  were  men  of  letters.   Their 
minds  were  by  nature  and  by  exercise 
well  fashioned  for  speculative  pursuits. 
It  was  by  circumstances,  rather  than  by 
any  strong  bias  of  inclination,  that  they 
wei*e  led  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 


active  life.  In  active  life,  however,  no 
men  could  be  more  perfectly  free  from 
the  faults  of  mere  theorists  and  pedants. 
No  men  observed  more  accurately  the 
signs  of  the  times.  No  men  had  a 
greater  practical  acquaintance  with 
human  nature.  Their  policy  was  gene- 
rally characterized  rather  by  vigilance,  by 
moderation,  and  by  firmness,  than  by 
invention,  or  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

lliey  spoke  and  wrote  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  excellent  sense.  Their 
eloquence  was  less  copious  jj^o^mro^ 
and  less  ingenious,  but 
far  purer  and  more  manly,  than  that  of 
the  succeeding  generation.  It  was  the 
eloquence  of  men  who  had  lived  with 
the  first  translators  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  the^  authors  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  It  was  luminous,  dignified,  solid, 
and  very  slightly  tainted  with  that 
affectation  whieh  deformed  the  style  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  next  age.  If,  as 
sometimes  chanced,  these  politicians 
were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  part  ' 
in  the  theological  controversies  on  which 
the  dearest  interests  of  kingdoms  were 
then  staked,  they  acquitted  themselves 
as  if  their  whole  lives  had  been  passed  in 
the  Schools  and  the  Convocation, 

There  was  something  in  the  temper  of 
these  celebrated  men  temper, 
which  secured  them 
against  the  proverbial  inconstancy  both 
of  the  court  and  the  multitude.  No 
intrigue,  no  combination  of  rivals,  could 
deprive  them  of  the  confidence  of  their 
Sovereign.  No  parliament  attacked 
their  influence.  No  mob  coupled  their 
names  with  any  odious  grievance.  Their 
power  ended  only  with  their  lives.  In 
thL<i  respect,  their  fate  presents  a  most 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  enter- 
prising and  brilliant  politicians  of  the 
preceding  and  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. Burleigli  was  minister  durin^r 
forty  years.  Sit-  Nicholas  Bacon  held 
the  great  seal  more  than  twenty  years ; 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  Secretary  of  State 
eighteen  years  ;  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
about  as  long.  They  all  died  in  office, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  public  respect 
and  royal  favour.  Far  different  had  been 
the  fate  of  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  Norfolk, 
Somerset,  and  Northumberland.  Far 
different  also  was  the  fate  of  Essex,  of 
Ealeigh,  and  of  the  still  more  illustrioas 
man  whose  life  we  propose  to  ooaslder. 

The  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
is  perhaps  contained  in  the  motto  which 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  inscribed  over  the 
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«ntr&iice  of  his  hall  at  Oorhambtny, 
2fediocria  firma.  This  maxim  was  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  by  bimaelf  and  his 
Golleagass.  They  were  more  aolieitoas 
to  lay  the  fonndationa  of  their  power 
deep  than  to  raise  the 
^'hi^c^i?'  stnictnre  to  a  conspicnona 
bat  inseenre  height.  None 
of  iliem  aspired  to  be  sole  Minister.  None 
of  them  proToked  envy  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  wealth  and  influence.  None 
of  them  affected  to  outshine  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  the  kingdom.  They  were 
free  from  that  childish  lore  of  titles 
which  characterized  the  anocessfal  oont- 
tiers  of  the  generation  which  preceded 
them,  and  of  that  which  followed  them. 
As  to  money,  none  of  them  oonld,  in  that 
age,  justly  be  considered  as  rapacious. 
Some  of  them  would,  even  in  our  time, 
deserve  the  praise  of  eminent  disinterest- 
edness. Their  fidelity  to  the  State  was 
inooimptible.  Their  private  morals  were 
without  stain.  Their  households  were 
«ober  and  well-governed. 

Among  these  statesmen  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  was  generally  considered  as  rank- 
ing next  to  Burleigh.  He  was  called 
by  Camden  '*Sacris  conciliis  alteram 
columen ; "  and  by  Gtoorge  Buchanan, 

"dluBritaiiQici 
Begni  secundum  columen.** 

The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nichdas  and 
mother  of  Francis  Bacon  was  Anne, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  a  man  of  distin- 
^«^g«  of  guished  learning  who  had 
Oooke.^**^  been  tutor  to  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  had 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  daughters,  and  lived  to  see 
them  all  splendidly  and  happily 
married.  Their  classical  acquirements 
made  them  conspiouons  even  among  the 
women  of  fashion  of  that  age.  Katherine, 
who  became  Lady  Killig^w,  wrote  Latin 
Hexameters  and  Pentameters  which 
would  appear  with  credit  in  the  Mu$m 
£Umen$et*  Mildred,  the  wife  of  Lord 
Borleigh,  was  described  by  Roger  Ascham 
as  the  best  Greek  scholar  among  the 
young  women  of  England,  Lady  Jane 
Grey  always  excepted.  Anne,  the  mother 
of  Francis  Bacon,  was  distinguished  loth 
as  a  lingnist  and  as  a  theologian.  She 
corresponded  in  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel, 
and  translated  his  Apologia  from  the 
Latin  so  correctly  that  neither  he  nor 
Archbishop  Parker  conld  suggest  a  single 
alteration.    She  also  translated  a  series  of 


sermons  on  fate  and  free-will  from  the 
Tuscan  of  Bernardo  Ochino.  This  fate  is 
the  more  curious,  because  Ochino  was 
one  of  that  small  and  audacious  band  of 
Italian  reformers,  anathematized  alike  by 
Wittenberg,  by  Geneva,  by  Zurich,  and 
by  Bome^  f  rom  whidi  the  Sodnian  sect 
deduces  its  origin. 

Lady  Bacon  was  donbtlees  a  la^  of 
highly  cultivated  mind  after  the  fashion 
of  her  age.  But  we  must  not  suffier  our- 
selves to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
she  and  her  sisten  were  more  accom- 
plished women  than  many  who  are  now 
living.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we  think, 
much  misapprehension.  We  have  often 
heard  men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of 
sense  wish,  that  women  should  be  highly 
educated,  speak  with  rapture  of  the 
English  ladies  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  lament  Ladies  of  the 
that  they  can  find  no  ^^SS^ 
modem  damsel  resem- 
bling those  fair  pupils  of  Ascham  and 
Aylmer,  who  compared,  over  their  embroi- 
dery, the  styles  of  Isocrates  and  Lysias, 
and  who,  while  the  horns  were  sounding, 
and  the  dogs  in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely 
oriel,  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal 
page  which  tells  how  meekly  and  bravely 
the  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual 
liberty  took  the  cup  from  his  weeping 
gaoler.  But  surely  these  complaints  have 
very  little  foundation.  We  would  by  no 
means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the  six- 
teenth century  or  their  pursuits.  But  we 
conceive  that  those  who  extol  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  women  of  our  time 
forget  one  very  obvious  and  very  impor- 
tant circumstance.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
aiie  Bighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  person 
who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  could 
read  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The 
Italian  was  the  only  modem  language 
which  possessed  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  literature.  All  the  valuable 
books  then  extant  in  all  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  Europe  would  hardly  have 
filled  a  single  shelf.  •  England  did  not  yet 
possess  Shakspeare's  plays  and  the  Faiij 
Qneeo,  nor  France  Montaigne's  Essays, 
nor  Spain  Don  Quixote.  In  looking 
ronnd  a  weU-f  umished  library,  how  many 
English  or  French  books  can  we  find 
which  were  extant  when  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  received  thmr 
education?  Chaucer,  Gower,  Froissart, 
Comlnes,  Babelais,  nearly  complete  the 
list.  *  It  was  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  woman  should  be  uneducated 
or  classically  educated.    Indeed,  without 
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a  knowledge  of  ose  of  the  ancient 
langoagefi  no  person  could  then  haye  any 
clear  notion  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
political,  the  literary,  or  the  religions 
world.  The  Latin  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century  all 
and  more  than  all  that  the  French  was 
in  the  eighteenth.  It  was  the  language 
of  courts  as  well  as  of  the  schools. 
It  was  the  language  of  diplomacy  5  it 
was  the  language  of  theological  and 
political  controversy.  Being  a  fixed 
language,  while  the  living  languages 
were  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  and  being 
universally  known  to  the  learned  and  the 
polite,  it  was  employed  by  almost  every 
writer  who  aspired  to  a  wide  and  durable 
reputation.  A  person  who  was  ignorant 
of  it  was  shut  out  from  all  acquaintance, 
not  merely  with  Cicero  and  Virgil,  not 
merely  with  heavy  treatises  on  canon«law 
and  school  divinity,  but  with  the  most 
interesting  memoirs,  state  papers,  and 
pamphlets  of  his  own  time,  nay  even  with 
the  most  admired  poetry  and  the  most 
popular  squibs  which  appeared  on  the 
fleeting  topics  of  the  day,  with  Buchanan's 
complimentary  verses,  with  Erasmus's 
dialogues,  with  Hutten's  epistles. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.    All  political 
and  religious  oontroversy  is  now  con- 
ducted   in    the    modem 

Andent  and   languages.     The  ancient 

modem        .  ^      1     • 

languages,     tongues  are  used  only  in 

comments  on  the  ancient 

writers.       The    great     productions    of 

Athenian  and  Bomau  genius  are  indeed 

still  what  they  were.     But  though  their 

positive  value  is  unchanged,  their  relative 

value,  when  compared  with  the  whole 

mass    of   mental  wealth   possessed   by 

mankind,  has  been  constantly  falling. 

They  were  the,  intellectual  all  of  our 

ancestors.    They  are  but  a  part  of  our 

treasures.      Over   what    tragedy   could 

Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept,  over  what 

comedy  could  she  have  smiled,  if  the 

ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her 

library?     A   modem  reader  can  make 

shift  without  (Edipus  and  Medea,  while 

Le  possesses  Othello  and  Hamlet.    If  he 

knows  nothing  of   Pyrgopolynioes  and 

Thraso,  he  is  familiar  with  Bobadil,  and 

Bessus,  and  Pistol,  and  Parolles*    If  be 

cannot  enjoy  the  delicious  irony  of  Plato, 

ho  may  find  some  compensation  in  that 

of   Pascal.      If  he   is   shut  out   from 

l^ephelococcygia,  he  may  take  refuge  in 

Lllliput.    'W'e  are  guilty,  we  hope,  of  no 

irreverence  towards  those  great  nations 

to  which  the   human  race   owes  art, 


science,  taste,  civil  and  intellectual  freo* 
dom.  when  we  say,  that  the  stock 
bequeathed  by  them  to  us  has  been  so 
carefully  improved  that  the  accumulated 
interest  now  exceeds  the  principal.  We 
belieye  that  the  books  which  have  been 
written  in  the  languages  of  western 
Europe,  during  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  are  of  greater  value  than  all 
the  books  which  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period  were  extant  in  the  world.  With 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe  English 
women  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  as 
English  men.  When,  therefore,  we  com- 
pare the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  with  those  of  an  accomplished 
young  woman  of  our  own  time,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  superiority 
to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our  readers 
will  pardon  this  digression.  It  is  long ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  called  unseasonable 
if  it  tends  to  convince  them  that  they 
are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  great- 
great-grandmothers  of  their  great-great- 
grandmothers  were  superior  women  te 
their  sisters  and  their  wives. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  NichoUs,  was  .bom  at 
York  House,  his  father's  *^<^«^aoon 
residence  in  the  Strand,  "  *  ^' 
on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1561. 
The  health  of  Francis  was  very  delicate ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  partly 
attributed  that  gravity  of  carriage,  and 
that  love  of  sedentary  pursuits,  which 
distinguished  him  from  other  boys. 
Everybody  knows  how  much  his  pre- 
mature readiness  of  wit  and  sobriety  of 
deportment  amused  the  Queen,  and  how 
she  used  to  call  him  her  young  Lord 
Keeper.  We  are  told  that,  while  still 
a  mere  child,  he  stole  away  from  his 
playfellows  to  a  vault  in  St  James's 
Fields,  for  the  purpose  of  mvestigating 
the  cause  of  a  singular  echo  which  be 
had  observed  there.  It  is  certain  that, 
at  only  twelve,  he  busied  himself  with 
very  ingenious  specuhitions  on  the  art 
of  legerdemain;  a  subject  which,  as 
Professor  Dngald  Stewart  has  most  justly 
observed,  merits  much  more  attention 
from  philosophers  than  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived. Theso  are  trifles.  But.  the 
eminence  which  Bacon  afterwards 
attained  makes  them  interesting. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  be 
was  entered   at   Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge.  That    'Sj^  ■' 
celebrated  school  of  leam-       ^Seg*. 
ing  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
favour  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the 
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Lotd  Keeper*  and  acknowledged  the 
advantagee  which  it  derived  from  thar 
patronage  in  a  public  letter  which  bears 
date  just  a  month  after  the  admission  of 
Francis  JBacon.  The  master  was  Whit- 
gift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  CSanter- 
bory,  a  narrow-minded,  mean,  and 
tyrannical  priest,  who  gained  power  by 
senrility  and  adulation,  and  employed  it 
in  persecuting  both  those  who  agreed 
with  CalTin  about  Church  GoTemment, 
and  those  who  differed  from  CSalyin 
touching  the  doctrine  of  Beprobation. 
He  was  now  in  a  cbrysalia  state,  putting 
ofiE  the  worm,  and  putting  on  the  dragon- 
fly, a  kind  of  intermediate  grub  between 
sycophant  and  oppressor.  He  was  in- 
demnifying himself  for  the  court  which 
he  found  it  expedient  to  pay  to  the 
Ministers  by  exercising  much  petty 
tyranny  within  his  own  college.  It 
would  be  unjust,  howeyer,  to  deny  him 
the  praise  of  having  rendered  about  this 
time  one  important  service  to  letters. 
He  stood  up  manfully  against  those  who 
wished  to  make  Trinity  College  a  mere 
appendage  to  Westminster  School;  and 
by  this  act,  the  only  good  act,  as  far  as 
we  remember,  of  his  long  public  life,  he 
aaved  the  noblest  place  of  education  in 
England  from  the  degrading  fate  of 
King's  College  and  New  College. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Bacon, 
while  still  at  college,  planned  that  great 
intellectual  revolution  with  which  his 
name  is  inseparably  connected.  The 
evidence  on  this  subject,  however,  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  prove  what  is  in  itself 
30  improbable  as  that  any  definite  scheme 
of  that  kind  should  have  been  so  early 
formed,  even  by  so  powerful  and  active 
a  mind.  But  it  is  certain  that,  after  a 
residence  of  three  years  at  Cambridge, 
Bacon  departed,  carryiog  with   him  a 

profound  contempt  for  the 
Contempt  foj  coxv[^e  of  study  pursued 
the  system  of  is     j  •  ^• 

aduoatlon.     there,  a  fixed  conviction 

that  the  system  of  aca- 
demic education  in  England  was  radically 
vicious,  a  just  scorn  for  the  trifles  on 
which  the  followers  of  Aristotle  had 
wasted  their  powers,  and  no  great  rever- 
ence for  Aristotle  himself. 
In  his  sixteenth  year  he  visited  Paris, 

and  resided  there  for  some 

Amias  Paulet,  Elisabeth's 
minister  at  the  French  court,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  upright  of  the 
many  valoable  servants  whom  she  em- 
ployed.   France  was  at  that  time  in  a 


deplorable  state  of  agitation.  The 
Huguenots  and  the  Catholics  were  mus- 
tering all  their  force  for  the  fiercest  and 
most  protracted  of  their  many  straggles ; 
while  the  prince,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  and  to  restrain  both,  had  by  his 
vices  and  follies  degraded  himself  so 
deeply  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
either.  Baoon,  however,  made  a  tour 
through  several  provinces,  and  appears 
to  have  passed  some  time  at  Poitiers. 
We  have  abundant  proof  that  during 
bis  stay  on  the  Continent  he  did  not 
neglect  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
But  his  attention  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  statistics  and  diplo- 
macy. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote 
those  Notes  on  the  State  of  Europe 
which  are  printed  in  his  works.  He 
studied  the  principles  of  the  art  of  de- 
ciphering with  great  interest,  and  in- 
vented one  cipher  so  ingenious,  that, 
many  years  later,  he  thought  it  deserving 
of  a  place  in  the  De  AugmeiUU»  In 
February,  1580,  while  engaged  in  these 
pursuits,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
almost  sudden  death  of  his  father,  and 
instantly  returned  to  England. 

His  prospects  were  greatly  overcast  by 
this  event.  He  was  most  desirous  to 
obtain  a  provision  which 
might  enable  him  to  de-  ^Baoto 
vote  himself  to  literature  overoast. 
and  politics.  He  applied 
to  the  Government,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  have  applied  in  vain.  His 
wishes  were  moderate.  His  hereditary 
claims  on  the  administration  were  great. 
He  had  himself  been  favourably  noticed 
by  the  Queen.  His  uncle  was  Prime 
Minister.  His  own  talents  were  such  as 
any  minister  might  have  been  eager  to 
enlist  in  the  public  service.  But  his 
solicitations  were  unsuccessfuL  The 
truth  is  that  the  Cecils  disliked  him,  and 
did  all  that  they  could  decently  do  to 
keep  him  down.  It  has  never  been 
alleged  that  Bacon  had  done  anything  to 
merit  this  dislike ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  a  man  whose  temper  was  naturally 
mild,  whose  manners  were  courteous, 
who,  through  life,  nursed  his  fortunes 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  who  was 
fearful  even  to  a  fault  of  offending  the 
powerful,  would  have  given  any  just 
cause  of  displeasure  to  a  kinsman  who 
had  the  means  of  rendering  him  essential 
service  and  of  doing  him  irreparable 
inj ury.  The  real  explanation,  we  believe, 
is  this.  Bobert  Cecil,  the  Treasurer's 
second  son,  was  younger  by  a  few  montha 
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than  Bacon.  He  had  been  educated  with 
the  ntmost  care,  had  been  initiated,  while 
still  a  boj,  in  the  m jateries  of  diplomacy 
and  court  intrigue,  and 
was  just  at  this  time 
about  to  be  produced  on  the  stage 
of  public  life.  The  wish  nearest  to 
Burleigh's  heart  was  that  his  own  great- 
ness might  descend  to  this  fayourite 
child.  But  eren  Burleigh's  fatherly  par- 
tiality could  hardly  prevent  him  from 
peioeiving  that  Hobert,  with  all  his 
abilities  and  acquirements,  was  no  match 
for  his  cousin  Frauds.  This  seems  to  us 
the  only  rational  explanation  of  the 
Treasurer's  conduct.  Mr.  Kontagu  is 
more  charitable.  He  supposes  that  Bur- 
leigh was  influenced  merely  by  affection 
for  his  nephew,  and  was  ^little  disposed 
to  encourage  him  to  rely  on  others  rather 
than  on  himself,  and  to  venture  on  the 
quicksands  of  politics,  instead  of  the 
certain  profession  of  the  law."  If  such 
were  Burleigh's  feelings,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  have  suffet«d  his  son  to 
venture  on  those  quicksands  from  which 
he  so  carefully  preserved  his  nephew. 
But  the  truth  is  that,  if  Burleigh  had 
been  so  disposed,  he  might  easily  have 
secured  to  Bacon  a  comfortable  provision 
which  should  have  been  exposed  to  no 
risk.  And  it  is  certain  that  he  showed 
as.  little  disposition  to  enable  his  nephew 
to  live  by  a  profession  as  to  enable  him 
to  live  without  a  profession. 

That   Bacon    himself   attributed    the 

conduct  of  his  relatives  to  jealousy  of 

his  superior   talents,  we 

^to  vmi^Sf  ^*^e  "^o*  *^«  smallest 
doubt.  In  a  letter  written 
many  years  later  to  Yilliers,  he  expresses 
him^  thus  :  ^  Countenance,  encourage, 
and  advance  able  men  in  all  kinds,  degrees, 
and  professions.  For  in  the  time  of  the 
Cecils,  the  father  and  the  son,  able  men 
were  bydesignand  of  purpose  suppressed." 

Whatever  Burleigh's  motives  might 
be^  his  purpose  was  unalterable.  The 
supplications  which  Francis  addressed  to 
his  unde  and  aunt  were  earnest,  humble, 
and  almost  servile.  He  was  the  most 
•promising  and  accomplished  young  man 
of  his  time.  His  father  had  been  the 
brother-in-law,  the  most  useful  colleague, 
.the  nearest  friend  of  the  minister.  But  all 
.  this  avaUed  poor  Francis  nothing.   He  was 

.  -    ,„  _    ^    forced,  much  against  his 

oSy'stoi    will,  to  betake  himself  to 

the  study  of  the  law.    He 

j  was  admitted  at  Gray's  Inn  ;  and  during 

some  years  he  laboured  there  in  obscurity. 


What  the  extent  of  his  legal  attain- 
ments may  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  was  not  hard  for  a  man  of  his  powers 
to  acquire  that  very  moderate  portion  of 
technical  knowledge  which,  when  joined 
to  quickness,  tact,  wit,  ingenuity,  elo- 
quence, and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is 
sufficient  to  raise  an  advocate   to  the 
highest    professional    eminenoe.      The 
general   opinion  appears 
to  have  been  that  which       ^££S 
was     on    one     occasion 
.expressed  by  Eliabeth.    "Bacon,"  said 
she,  '*hath  a  great  wit  and  much  learn- 
ing ;  but  in  law  showeth  to  the  utmost 
of  his  knowledge,   and   is  not  deep." 
The  CJecils,  we  suspect,  did  their  best 
to  spread  this  opinion  by  whispers  and 
insinuations.    Coke  openly  proclaimed  it 
with  that  rancorous  insolence  which  was 
habitual  to  him.    Ko  reports  aee  more 
readily  believed  than  those  ndiich  dis- 
parage genius,  and  soothe  the  envy  of 
conscious  mediocrity.    It  must  have  been 
inexpressibly  consoling  to  a  stupid  ser- 
geant, the  forerunner  of  him  who,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later, "  shook  his 
head  at  Murray  as  a  wit,"  to  know  that 
the  most  profound  thinker  and  the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  the  age  was  very 
imperfectly  acquainted   with   the   law 
touching  bastard  eigne  and  mviim'  puiene, 
and  confounded  the  right  of  free  fishery 
with  that  of  common  of  piscary. 

It  is  certain  that  no  man  In  that  age, 
or  indeed  during  the  century  and  a  half 
which  followed,  was  better  acquainted 
than  Bacon  with  the  philo- 
.ophy  ot  Uw.  Hi.  tech.  .Sflj~gjji, 
meal  knowledge  was  quite  knowledge, 
sufficient,  with  the  help  of 
his  admirable  talents  and  of  his  insinuat- 
ing address,  to  procure  clients.  He  rose 
very  rapidly  into  business,  and  soon 
entertained  hopes  of  being  called  within 
the  bar.  He  applied  to  Lord  Burleigh 
for  that  purpose,  but  received  a  testy 
refusal  Of  the  grounds  of  that  refusal 
we  can,  in  some  measure,  judge  by 
Bacon's  answer,  which  is  still  extant. 
It  seems  that  the  old  Lord,  whose  temper, 
age,  and  gout  had  by  no  means  altered 
for  the  better,  and  who  loved  to  mark 
his  dislike  of  the  showy«  quick-witted 
young  men  of  the  rising  generation,  took 
this  opportunity  to  read  Francis  a  very 
sharp  lecture  on  his  vanity  and  want  of 
respect  for  his  betters.  Fiands  returned 
a  most  submissive  reply,  thanked  the 
Treasurer  for  the  admonition,  and  pro* 
mised  to  profit  by  it.    Strangeca  mean- 
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vhile  weid  less  nnjust  to  the  young 
barrister  than  his  nearest  kinsman  had 
been.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  became 
a  bencher  of  his  Inn;  and  two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Lent  reader.  At 
length,  in  1590,  he  obtained  for  the  first 
time  some  show  of  faronr  from  the 
Court.  He  was  sworn  in  Queen's  Counsel 
extraordinary.  But  this  mark  of  honour 
was  not  aocompanied  by  any  pecuniary 
emolument.  He  continued,  therefore,  to 
solicit  his  powerful  relatires  for  some 
proTiaion  which  might  enable  him  to  live 
without  drudging  at  his  profession.  He 
bore,  with  a  patience  and  serenity  which, 
we  fear,  bordered  on  meanness,  the 
morose  humours  of  his  uncle,  and  the 
sneering  reflections  which  his  cousin  cast 
on  speculative  men,  lost  in  philosophical 
dreams,  and  too  wise  to  be  capable  of 
transacting  public  business.  At  length  the 
Cecils  were  generous  enough  to  procure 
for  him  the  reversion  of  the  Begistrarship 
of  the  Star  Chamber.  This  was  a  lucra* 
live  place ;  but,  as  many  years  elapsed 
before  it  fell  in,  he  was  still  under  the 
necessity  of  labouring  for  his  dally 
bread. 

In  the  Parliament  which  was  called  in 
1593  he  sat  as  member  for  the  county 

of   Middlesex,   and   soon 
Ml^SsMu'    attained   eminence    as   a 

debater.  It  Is  easy  to 
perceive  from  the  scanty  remains  of  his 
oratory  that  the  same  compactness  of 
expression  and  richness  of  fancy  which 
appear  in  his  writings  characterized  his 
speeches;  and  that  his  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  and  history 
enabled  him  to  entertain  his  audience 
with  a  vast  variety  of  illustrations  and 
allusions  which  were  generally  happy 
and  apposite,  but  which  were  probably 
sot  least  pleasing  to  the  taste  of  that 
age  when  they  were  such  as  would  now 
be  thought  childish  or  pedantic.  It  is 
evident  also  that  he  was,  as  indeed  might 
have  been  expected,  perfectly  free  from 
those  faults  which  are  generally  found 
in  an  advocate  who,  after  having  risen  to 
eminence  at  the  bar,  enters  the  House  of 
Commons ;  that  it  was  his  habit  to  deal 
with  every  great  question,  not  in  small 
detached  portions,  but  as  a  whole ;  that 
he  refined  little,  and  that  his  reasonings 
were  those  of  a  capacious  rather  than  a 

subtle  mind.  BenJonson, 
iSiS?uS2l"  *  "^<>«t    unexceptionable 

judge,  has  described 
Bacon's  eloquence  in  words,  which,  though 
often    quoted,  will   bear  to  be  quoted 


again.  "There  happened  in  my  time 
one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity 
in  his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he 
could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly 
censorious.  No  man  ever  spoke  more 
neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or 
suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in 
what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his 
speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces. 
His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look 
aside  from  him  without  loss.  He  com- 
manded where  he  spoke,  and  had  his 
judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion. 
No  man  had  their  affections  more 
in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make 
an  end."  From  the  mention  which  is 
made  of  judges,  it  would  seem  that 
Jonson  had  heard  Bacon  only  at  the  Bar. 
Indeed  we  imagine  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  then  almost  inaccessible 
to  strangers.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
man  of  Bacon*s  nice  observation  would 
speak  in  Parliament  exactly  as  he  spoke 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  But  the 
graces  of  manner  and  language  must,  to 
a  great  extent,  have  been  common  between 
the  Queen's  Counsel  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Shire. 

Bacon  tried  to  play  a  very  diflScult 
game  in  politics.  He  wished  to  be  at 
once  a  favourite  at  Court 
and  popular  with  the  mul-  ^  ^S^^ 
titude.  If  any  man  could 
have  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  a  man  of 
talents  so  rare,  of  judgment  so  pre- 
inaturely  ripe,  of  temper  so  calm,  and  of 
manners  so  plausible,  might  have  been 
expected  to  succeed.  Nor  indeed  did  he 
wholly  fail  Once,  however,  he  indulged 
in  a  burst  of  patriotism  which  cost  him  a 
long  and  bitter  remorse,  and  which  he 
never  ventured  to  repeat.  The  Court 
asked  for  large  subsidies  and  for  speedy 
payment.  The  remains  of  Bacon's  speech 
breathe  all  the  spirit  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. **  The  gentlemen,"  said  he.  *'  must 
sell  their  plate,  and  the  farmers  their  brass 
pots,  ere  this  will  be  paid  ;  and  for  us,  >ve 
are  here  to  search  the  wounds  of  the 
realm,  and  not  to  skim  them  over.  The 
dangers  are  these.  First,  we  shall  breed 
discontent  and  endanger  her  Majesty's 
safety,  which  must  consist  more  in  the 
love  of  the  people  than  their  wealth. 
Secondly,  this  being  granted  in  this  sort, 
other  princes  hereafter  will  look  for  the 
like ;  so  that  we  shall  put  an  evil  pre- 
cedent on  ourselves  and  our  posterity ; 
and  in  histories,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of 
all  nations,  the  English  arc  not  to  bs 
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sabject,  base,  or  taxable."  The  Queen 
and  her  miniBtera  resented  this  ontbreak 
of  public  spirit  in  the  highest  manner. 
Indeed,  many  an  honest  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had,  for  a  mnch 
smaller  matter,  been  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  the  proud  and  hot-blooded  Tadors. 
The  young  patriot  condescended  to  make 
the  most  abject  apologies.  He  adjured 
the  Lord  Treasurer  to  show  some  favour 
to  his  poor  seryant  and  ally.  He  be- 
moaned himself  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  a 
letter  which  may  keep  in  countenance 
the  most  unmanly  of  the  epistles  which 
Cicero  wrote  during  his  banishment. 
The  lesson  was  not  thrown  away.  Bacon 
never  offended  in  the  same  manner 
again. 

He  was  now  satisfied  that  he  had  little 
to  hope  from  the  patronage  of  those 
powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had  solicited 
during  twelve  years  with  such  meek 
pertinacity;  and  he  began  to  look  to- 
wards a  different  quarter.  Among  the 
courtiers  of  Elizabeth  had  lately  appeared 
a  new  favourite,  young, 
^iwS^  noble,  wealthy,  accom- 
pllshed,  eloquent,  brave, 
generous,  aspiring ;  a  favourite  who  had 
obtained  from  the  grey-headed  Queen 
such  marks  of  regard  as  she  had  scarce 
vouchsafed  to  Leicester  in  the  season  of 
the  passions;  who  was  at  once  the 
ornament  of  the  palace  and  the  idol  of 
the  city ;  who  was  the  common  patron 
of  men  of  letters  and  of  men  of  the 
sword ;  who  was  the  common  refuge  of 
the  persecuted  Catholic  and  of  the  per- 
secuted Puritan.  The  calm  prudence 
which  had  enabled  Burleigh  to  shape  his 
course  through  so  many  dangers,  and  the 
vast  experience  which  he  had  acquired  in 
dealing  with  two  generations  of  colleagues 
and  rivals,  seemed  scarcely  sufficient  to 
support  him  in  this  new  competition; 
and  Bobert  Cecil  sickened  with  fear  and 
envy  as  he  contemplated  the  rising  fame 
and  influence  of  Essex. 

The  history  of    the    factions  which, 
towards    the    close    of  the   reign    of 
Elizabeth,  divided  her  court 
'c^^Mi?  ^^   ^®'   council,  though 
council.      pregnant  with  instruction, 
is  by  no  means  interesting 
or  pleasing.    Both  parties  employed  the 
means  which  are  familiar  to  unscrupulous 
statesmen ;  and  neither  had,  or  even  pre- 
tended to  have,  any  important  end  in 
view.    The  public  mind  was  then  repos- 
ing from  one  great  effort,  and  collecting 
strength  for  another.    That  impetuous 


and  appalling  rush  with  which  the  human 
intellect  had  moved  forward  in  the  career 
of  truth  and   liberty,  during  the  fifty 
years  which  followed  the  separation  of 
Luther  from  the   communion     of    the 
Church  of  Borne,  was  now  over.     The 
boundary   between    Protestantism    and 
Popery  had  been  fixed  very  nearly  where 
it  still  remains.    England,  Scotland,  the 
Northern  kingdoms  were  on  one  side; 
Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  on  the 
other.    The  line  of  demarcation  ran,  as  it 
still  runs,   through   the  midst    of  the 
Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  Switxer- 
land,  dividing   province  from   province, 
electorate  from   electorate,  and    canton 
from  canton.    France  might  be  considered 
as  a  debatable  land,  in  which  the  contest 
was  still  undecided.    Since  that  time,  the 
two  religions  have  done  little  more  than 
maintain  their  ground.    A  few  occasional 
incursions  have  been   made.     But  the 
general  frontier  remains  the  same.    Dur- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  years  no  great 
society  has  risen  up  like  one  man,  and 
emancipated  itself  by  one  mighty  effort 
from   the    superstition   of   ages.     This 
spectacle  was  common  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    Why  has  it  ceased  to  be  so 
Why  has  so  violent  a  movement  been 
followed  by  so  long  a  repose  ?    The  doc- 
trines of  the  Bef  ormers  are  not  less  agree- 
able to  reason  or  to  revelation  now  than 
formerly.    The  public  mind  is  assuredly 
not  less  enlightened  now  than  formerly. 
AVhy  is  it  that  Protestantism,  after  carry- 
ing everything  before  it  in  a  time  of 
comparatively  little  knowledge  and  little 
freedom,    should   make   no  perceptible 
progress  in  a  reasoning  and  tolerant  age ; 
that  the  Luthers,  the  Calvins,  the  Snoxes, 
the  Zwingles,  should  have  left  no  snooes- 
sors ;  that  during  two  centuries  and  a 
half  fewer  converts  should  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  Chuzch  of  Borne 
than  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were 
sometimes  gained  in  a  year  ?    This  has 
always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most 
curious  and    interesting    problems    iu 
history.     On  some  future  occasion  we 
may  perhaps  attempt  to  solve  it.   At 
present  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  at  tho 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Protestant 
party,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse,  had  left  its  first  love  and  had 
ceased  to  do  its  first  works. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  over.  The  great  struggle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  not  com- 
menced. The  confessors  of  Mary's  reign 
were  dead.    The  members  of  the  Long 
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Parliament  were  still  in  their  cradles. 
The  Papist  had  been  deprived  of  all  power 
in  the  state.  TheParitans 
Struggles  of  had  not  yet  attained  any 
ae'^teenSi  formidable  extent  of  power, 
oentnries.  True  it  is  that  a  student, 
well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  next  generation,  can 
easily  discern  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth  the  germ  of 
great  and  eren  memorable  events.  But 
to  the  eye  of  a  contemporary  nothing  of 
this  appeared.  The  two  sections  of 
ambitions  men  who  were  struggling  for 
power  differed  from  each  other  on  no 
important  public  question.  Both  be- 
longed to  the  Established  Church.  Both 
professed  boundless  loyalty  to  the  Queen. 
Both  approved  the  war  with  Spain. 
There  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  entertained 
different  views  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  Crown.  Certainly  neither  faction 
had  any  great  measure  of  reform  in  view. 
Neither  attempted  to  redress  any  public 
grievance.  The  most  odious  and  perni- 
cious grievance  under  which  the  nation 
then  suffered  was  a  source  of  profit  to 
both,  and  was  defended  by  both  with 
equal  zeal.  Baleigh  held  a  monopoly  of 
cards,  Essex  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines. 
In  fact,  the  only  ground  of  quarrel  be- 
tween the  parties  was  that  they  could 
not  agree  as  to  their  respective  shares  of 
power  and  patronage. 

Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of 
Essex  entitles  him  to  esteem  ;  and  the 
pity  with  which  we  regard 
^aSS.*"'  ^  ^^^y  ^^^  terrible  end 
is  diminished  by  the  con- 
eideration,  that  he  put  to  hazard  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  most  attached 
friends,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  confusion,  for  objects 
purely  personal.  Still,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  deeply  interested  for  a  man  so 
brave,  high-spirited,  and  generous ;  for  a 
man  who,  while  he  conducted  himself 
towards  his  Sovereign  with  a  boldness 
such  as  was  then  found  in  no  other  sub- 
ject, conducted  himself  towards  his 
dependents  with  a  delicacy  such  as  has 
rarely  been  found  in  any  other  patron. 
Unlike  the  vulgar  herd  of  benefactors,  he 
desired  to  inspire,  not  gratitude,  but 
affection.  He  tried  to  make  those  whom 
he  befriended  feel  towards  him  as  towards 
an  equal.  His  mind,  ardent,  susceptible, 
naturally  disposed  to  admiration  of  all 
that  is  great  and  beautiful,  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  genius  and  the  accomplish- 


ments of  Bacon.  A  close  friendship  was 
soon  formed  between  them,  a  friendship 
destined  to  have  a  dark,  a  mournful,  a 
shameful  end. 

In  1594  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
became  vacant,  and  Bacon  hoped  to  attain 
it.  Essex  made  his  friend's 
cause  his  own,  sued,  ex-  ^tt?*^®  °' 
postuUted,  promised,  threa-     aenerir 
tened,  but  all  in  rain.    It 
is  probable  that  the  dislike  felt  by  the 
Cecils  for  Bacon  had  been  increased  by 
the  connection  which  he  had  lately  formed 
with  the  EarL    Robert  was  then  on  the 
point  of  being  made  Secretary  of  State. 
He  happened  one  day  to  be  in  the  same 
coach  with  Essex,  and  a  remarkable  con- 
versation   took    place    between   them. 
"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Bobert,  «*the  Queen 
has  determined  to  appoint  an  Attorney- 
General  mthout  more  delay.    I  pray  your 
Lordship  to  let  me  know  whom  you  wiU 
favour."    "I  wonder  at  your  question," 
replied  the  EarL    "  You  cannot  but  know 
that  resolutely,  against  all  the  world,  I 
stand  for  your  cousin,  Francis  Bacon." 
*'  Good   Iiord  I "   cried  Cecil,  unable  to 
bridle  his  temper.  ^  I  wonder  your  Lord- 
ship should  spend  your  strength  on  so 
unlikely  a  matter.    Can  you  name  one 
precedent  of  so  raw  a  youth  promoted  to 
so  great  a  place?  "    This  objection  came 
with  a  singularly  bad  grace  from  a  man 
who,  thongh  younger  than  Bacon,  was 
in  dally  expectation  of  being  made  Secre- 
tary of  State.    The  blot  was  too  obvious 
to  be  missed  by  Essex,  who  seldom  fore- 
bore  to  speak  his  mind.    **  I  have  made 
no  search,''  said  he,  "for  precedents  of 
young  men  who  have  filled  the  office  of 
Attorney-General.    But  I  could  name  to 
yon,  Sir  Bobert,  a  man  younger   than 
FrandSy  less  learned  and  equally   in- 
experienoed,  who  is  suing  and  striving 
with  all  his  might  for  an  oMce  of  far 
greater  weight."   Sir  Bobert  had  nothing 
to  say   but  that  he  thought  his  own 
abilities  equal  to  the  place  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain,  and  that  his  father's 
long  services  deserved  such  a  mark  of 
gratitude  from  the  Queen ;   as  if   his 
abilities  were  comparable  to  his  cousin's, 
or  as  if  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  had  done  no 
service  to  the  State.  Cecil 
then  hinted  that,  if  Bacon  "^^^Siog!' 
would  be  satisfied   with 
the  SoUdtorship,  that  might  be  of  easier 
digestion  to  the  Queen.    "  Digest  me  no 
digestions,"  said  the  generous  and  ardent 
Earl.    *'  The  Attorneyship  for  Francis  is 
that  I  must  have ;  and  in  that  I  will 
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spend  all  my  power,  might,  authority, 
and  amity;  and  with  tooth  and  nail 
procure  the  same  fdr  him  against  whom-. 
Boever ;  and  whosoerer  geiteth  this  ofBce 
out  of  my  hands  lor  any  other,  before  he 
haye  it,  it  shall  oost  him  the  coming  by. 
And  this  be  yon  assured  of,  Sir  Bobert, 
for  now  I  folly  declare  myself ;  and  for 
my  own  part,  Sir  Bobert,  I  think  strange 
both  of  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  yon,  that 
can  have  the  mind  to  seek  the  preference 
of  a  stranger  before  so  near  a  kinsman ; 
for  if  you  weigh  in  a  balance  the  parts 
every  way  of  his  competitor  and  him, 
only  excepting  five  poor  years  of  admit- 
ting to  a  house  of  court  before  Francis, 
you  shall  find  in  all  other  respects  what- 
soever no  comparison  between  them." 

When  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
was  filled  up,  the  Earl  pressed  the  Queen 
to  make  Bacon  Solidtor-Gtoeral,  and,  on 
this  occasion,  the  old  Lord  Treasurer 
professed  himself  not  unfavourable  to  his 
nephew's  pretensions.  But,  after  a  con* 
test  which  lasted  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  in  which  Essex,  to  use  his  own 
words,  **  spent  all  his  power,  might, 
authority,  and  amity,"  the  place  was 
given  to  another.  Essex  felt  this  dis- 
appointment keenly,  but 

^!*S^^2i*t    'oo»d  consolation  in  the 
appointment.  ^         .^      ^       ,  ,  ,, 

most  munificent  and  deli- 
cate liberality.  He  presented  Bacon 
with  an  estate  worth  near  two  thousand 
pounds,  situated  at  Twickenham;  and 
this,  as  Bacon  owned  many  years  after, 
'*  with  so  kind  and  noble  circumstances 
as  the  manner  was  worth  more  than  the 
matter." 

It  was  soon  after  these  events  that 
Bacon  first  appeared  before  the  public  as 
a  writer.  Early  in  1597  he  published  a 
small  volume  of  Essays, 
which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  successive 
additions  to  many  times  its  original  bulk. 
This  little  work  was,  as  it  well  deserved 
to  be,  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  re- 
printed in  a  few  months;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian; 
and  it  seems  to  have  at  once  established 
the  literary  reputation  of  its  author. 
But,  though  Bacon's  reputation  rose,  his 
fortunes  were  still  depressed.  He  was 
in  great  pecuniary  difficulties;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  was  arrested  in  the  street 
at  the  suit  of  a  goldsmith  for  a  debt  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  was  carried  to 
a  spunging-house  in  Coleman  Street. 

The  kindness   of  Essex  was  in  the 
meantime  indefatigable.     In    1569  he 
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sailed  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Spain.  At  the  very  moment 
of  his  embarkation,  he  wrote  to  several 
of  his  friends,  commending  to  them, 
during  his  own  absence,  the  interests  of 
Bacon.  He  returned,  after  performing  the 
most  brilliant  military  exploit  that  was 
achieved  on  the  Continent  by  English 
arms  during  the  long  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
and  that  of  Blenheim.  His  valour,  his 
talents,  his  humane  and  generous  dis- 
position, had  made  him  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen,  and  had  extorted  praise 
from  the  enemies  whom  he  had  con- 
quered.* He  had  always  been  proud  and 
headstrong ;  and  his  splendid  success 
seems  to  have  rendered  his  faults  more 
offensive  than  ever.  But  to  his  friend 
Francis  he  was  still  the  same.  Bacon 
had  some  thoughts  of  making  his  fortune 
by  marriage,  and  had  begun  to  pay 
court  to  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Hatton. 
The  eccentric  manners  and  violent  temper 
of  this  woman  made  her  a  disgrace  and  a 
torment  to  her  connections.  But  Bacon 
was  not  aware  of  her  faults,  or  was  dis- 
posed to  overlook  them  for  the  sake  of 
her  ample  fortune.  Essex  pleaded  his 
friend*s  cause  with  his  usual  ardour. 
The  letters  which  the  Earl  addressed  to 
Lady  Hatton  and  to  her 
mother  are  still  extant, 
and  are  highly  honourable  to  him.  **  If , " 
he  wrote,  "she  were  my  sister  or  my 
daughter,  I  protest  I  would  as  confidently 
resolve  to  further  it  as  I  now  persuadd 
you ; "  and  again,  "  If  my  faith  be  any- 
thing, I  protest,  if  I  had  one  as  near 
me  as  she  is  to  you,  I  had  rather  match 
her  with  him,  than  with  men  of  far 
greater  titles."  The  suit,  happily  for 
Bacon,  was  unsuccessful.  The  lady  in- 
deed was  kind  to  him  in  more  ways  than 
one.  She  rejected  him ;  and  she  accepted 
his  enemy.  She  married  that  narrow- 
minded,  bad-hearted  pedant,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  did  her  best  to  make  him  as 
miserable  as  he  deserved  to  be. 

The  fortunes  of  Essex  had' now  reached 
their  height,  and  began  to  decline.    He 
possessed  indeed  all  the 
qualities  which  raise  men    '""SSjex*.  *** 
to  greatness  rapidly.  But 
he  had  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  vices 
which  enable  men  to  retain    greatness 
long.    His  frankness,  his  keen  sensibility 
to  insult  and  injustice,  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  a  sovereign  naturally  im- 

*  See  Cervantes'  J^wda  dt    la   Etpwwla 
Inglaa. 
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patient  of  opposition,  and  accnatomed, 
doling  forty  yean,  to  the  most  extraya- 
gant  flattery  and  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission. The  daring  and  oontemptnons 
manner  in  which  he  bade  defiance  to  his 
enemies  excited  their  deadly  hatred.  His 
administration  in  Ireland  ^ras  unfortun- 
ate, and  in  many  respects  highly  blam* 
able.  Though  his  brillant  courage  and 
his  impetuous  activity  fitted  him  admir- 
ably for  such  enterprises  as  that  of  Cadiz, 
he  did  not  possess  the  caution,  patience, 
and  resolution  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  a  protracted  war,  in  which  difficulties 
were  to  be  gradually  surmounted,  in 
which  much  discomfort  was  to  be  endured, 
and  in  which  few  splendid  exploits  could 
be  achieved.  For  the  civil  duties  of  his 
high  place  he  was  still  less  qualified. 
Though  eloquent  and  accomplished,  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  statesman.*  The  multi* 
tude  indeed  still  continued  to  regard 
even  his  &ults  with  fondness.  But  the 
Court  had  ceased  to  give  him  credit,  even 
for  the  merit  which  he  really  possessed. 
The  person  on  whom,  during  the  deoline 
of  his  influence,  he  chiefly  depended,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  perplexities,  whose 
advice  he  solicited,  whose  intercession  he 
employed,  was  his  friend  Bacon.  The 
lamentable  truth  must  be  told.  This 
friend,  so  loved,  so  trusted,  bore  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  ruining  the  Earl's  fortunes, 
in  shedding  his  blood,  and  in  blackening 
his  memory. 

B  at  let  us  be  j  nst  to  Bacon.  We  believe 
that,  to  the  last,  he  had  no  wish  to  injure 
Essex.  Nay,  we  believe  that  he  sincerely 
exerted  himself  to  serve  Essex,  as  long  as 
he  thought  that  he  could  serve  Essex 

without  injuring  himself. 
®*to  aVlS?***  The  advice  which  he  gave 

to  his  noble  benefactor 
was  generally  most  judicious.  He  did 
all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  Earl  from 
accepting  the  Government  of  Ireland. 
*'  For,"  says  he,  "  I  did  as  plainly  see  his 
overthrow  chained  as  it  were  by  destiny 
to  that  journey,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  ground  a  judgment  upon  future  con- 
tingents." The  prediction  was  accom- 
plished. Essex  returned  in  disgrace. 
Bacon  attempted  to  mediate  between  his 
friend  and  the  Queen  ;  and,  we  believe, 
honestly  employed  all  his  address  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken  was  too  difficult,  delicate,  and 
perilous,  even  for  so  wary  and  dexterous 
an  agent.  He  had  to  manage  two  spirits 
equally  proud,  resentful,  and  ungovern- 
able.    At  Essex  House  he  had  to  calm 


the  rage  of  a  young  hero  incensed  by 
multiplied  wrongs  and  humiliations,  and 
then  to  pass  to  Whitehall  for  the  purpose 
of  soothing  the  peevishness  of  a  sovereign, 
whose  temper,  never  very  gentle,  had 
been  rendered  morbidly  irritable  by  age, 
by  declining  health,  and  by  the  long 
habit  of  listening  to  flattery  and  exacting 
implicit  obedience.  It  is  hard  to  serve 
two  masters.  Situated  as  Bacon  was,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  shape  his 
course  so  as  not  to  give  one  or  both  of 
his  employers  reason  to  complain.  For  a 
time  he  acted  as  fairly  as,  in  circumstances 
so  embarrassing,  could  reasonably  bo 
expected.  At  length  he  found  that, 
while  he  was  trying  to  prop  the  fortunes 
of  another,  he  was  in  danger  of  shaking 
his  own.  He  had  disobliged  both  the 
parties  whom  he  wished  to  reconcile. 
Essex  thought  him  wanting  in  zeal  as  a 
friend :  Elizabeth  thought  him  wanting 
in  duty  as  a  subject.  The  Earl  looked 
on  him  as  a  spy  of  the  Queen ;  the  Queen 
as  a  creature  of  the  Earl.  The  recon- 
ciliation which  he  had  laboured  to  effect 
appeared  utterly  hopeless.  A  thousand 
signs,  legible  to  eye  far  less  keen  than 
his,  announced  that  the  fall  of  his  patron 
was  at  hand.  He  shaped  his  course 
accordingly.  When  Essex  was  brought 
before  the  council  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct in  Ireland,  Bacon,  after  a  faint 
attempt  to  excuse  himself  from  taking 
part  against  his  friend,  submitted  himself 
to  the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  appeared  at 
the  bar  in  support  of  the  charges.  But  a 
darker  scene  was  behind.  The  unhappy 
young  nobleman,  made  reckless  by  despair, 
ventured  on  a  rash  and  criminal  enter- 
prise, which  rendered  him  liable  to  the 
highest  penalties  of  the  law.  What 
course  was  Bacon  to  take?  This  was 
one  of  those  conjunctures  which  show 
what  men  are.  To  a  high-minded  man, 
wealth,  power,  court-favour,  even  personal 
safety,  would  have  appeared  of  no  account, 
when  opposed  to  friendship,  gratitude, 
and  honour.  Such  a  man  would  have 
stood  by  the  side  of  Essex  at  the  trial, 
would  have  "  spent  all  his  power,  might, 
authority,  and  amity"  in  soliciting  a 
mitigation  of  the  sentence,  would  have 
been  a  daily  visitor  at  the  cell,  would  have 
received  the  last  injunctions  and  the  last 
embrace  on  the  scaffold,  would  have 
employed  all  the  powers  of  his  intellect 
to  guard  from  insult  the  fame  of  his 
generous  though  erring  friend.  An 
ordinary  man  would  neither  have  incurred 
the  danger  of  succouring  Essex,  nor  the 
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disgrace  of  assailing  him.  Bacon  did  not 
even  preserve  nentralitj.    He  appeared 

as  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
^  aw^x.^  tion.      In  that  situation, 

he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  what  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  procure  a  verdict.  Ho  employed  all 
his  wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  learning,  not 
to  insure  a  conviction — for  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  a  conviction  waa 
inevitable — ^but  to  deprive  the  unhappy 
prisoner  of  all  those  excuses  which, 
though  legally  of  no  value,  yet  tended  to 
diminish  the  moral  guilt  of  Uie  crime,  and 
which  therefore,  though  they  could  not 
justify  the  peers  in  pronouncing  an 
acquittal,  might  incline  the  Queen  to 
grant  a  pardon.  The  Earl  urged  as  a 
palliation  of  his  frantic  acts  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  powerful  and  inveterate 
enemies,  that  they  had  mined  hia  fortunes, 
that  they  sought  his  life,  and  that  their 
persecutions  had  driven  him  to  despair. 
This  was  true ;  and  Bacon  well  knew  it 
to  be  true.  But  he  affected  to  treat  it  as 
an  idle  pretence.  He  compared  Essex  to 
Pisistratus,  who,  by  pretending  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  assassination,  and  by 
exhibiting  self-inflicted  wounds,  succeeded 
in  establishing  tyranny  at  Athens.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  prisoner  to  bear. 
He  interrupted  his  ungrateful  friend  by 
calling  on  him  to  quit  the  part  of  an 
advocate,  to  come  forward  as  a  witness, 
and  to  tell  the  Lords  whether,  in  old 
times,  he,  Francis  Bacon,  had  not,  under 
his  own  hand,  repeatedly  asserted  the 
truth  of  what  he  now  represented  as  idle 
pretexts.  It  is  painful  to  go  on  with 
this  lamentable  story.  Bacon  returned  a 
shuffling  answer  to  the  Earl's  question, 
and,  as  if  the  allusion  to  Pisistratus  were 
not  sufficiently  offensive,  made  another 
allusion  still  more  unjustifiable.  He 
compared  Essex  to  Henry  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  rash  attempt  in  the  city  to  the 
day  of  the  barricades  at  Paris.  Why 
Bacon  had  recourse  to  such  a  topic  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  verdict. 
It  was.  certain  to  produce  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  haughty  and 
jealous  princess  on  whose  pleasure  the 
Earl's  fate  depended.  The  faintest  allusion 
to  the  degrading  tutelage  in  which  the 
last  Yalois  had  been  held  by  the  House 
of  Lorraine  was  sufficient  to  harden  her 
heart  against  a  man  who  in  rank,  in 
military  reputation,  in  popularity  among 
the  citizens  of  the  capital,  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Captain  of  the  League. 


Essex  was  convicted.  Bacon  made  no 
effort  to  save  him,  though  the  Queen's 
feelings  were  such  that  he  might  have 
pleaded  his  benefactor's  causey  possibly 
with  success,  certainly  without  any 
serious  danger  to  himself.  The  unhappy 
nobleman  was  executed. 
His  fate  excited  strong  ^jg^SS^ 
perhaps  unreasonable  feel- 
ings of  compassion  and  indignation.  The 
Queen  was  received  by  the  citizens  of 
London  with  gloomy  looks  and  faint 
acclamations.  She  thought  it  expedient 
to  publish  a  vindication  of  her  late  pro- 
ceedings. The  faithless  friend  who  had 
assisted  in  taking  the  Earl's  life  was  now 
employed  to  murder  the  Earl's  fame. 
The  Queen  had  seen  some  of  Bacon's 
writings,  and  had  been  pleased  with  them. 
He  was  accordingly  selected  to  write  ''A 
Declaration  6f  the  Practices  and  Trea- 
sons attempted  and  committed  by  Bobert 
Earl  of  Essex,"  which  was  printed  by 
authority.  In  the  succeeding  reign  Bacon 
had  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  this 
performance,  a  performance  abounding 
in  expressions  which  no  generous  enemy 
would  have  employed  respecting  a  man 
who  had  so  dearly  expiated  his  offences. 
His  only  excuse  was,  that  he  wrote  it  by 
command,  that  he  considered  himself  as 
a  mere  secretary,  that  he  had  particular 
instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
was  to  treat  every  part  of  the  subject, 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  had  furnished  only 
the  arrangement  and  the  style. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  Bacon  through  the  course  of  these 
transactions  appears  to  Mr.  Jfontagu 
not  merely  excusable,  but 
deserving  of  high  admira-  SS'SJ^SSL 
tion.  The  integrity  and 
benevolence  of  this  gentleman  are  so  well 
known  that  our  readers  will  probably  be 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  steps  he 
can  have  arrived  at  so  extraordinary  a 
conclusion  :  and  we  are  half  afraid  that 
they  will  suspect  us  of  practising  some 
artifice  upon  them  when  we  report 
the  principal  arguments  which  he  em- 

plOjTS. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of 
ingratitude^  Mr.  Montagu  attempts  to 
show  that  Bacon  lay  under  greater  obli- 
gations to  the  Queen  than 
to  Essex.  What  the«  O^ffiL" 
obligations  were  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  situation  of  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  a  remote  reversion,  were 
surely  favours  very  far  below  Bacon's 
personal  and  hereditary  claims.     They 
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were  faTonxB  \rbich  had  not  cost  the 
Qaeen  a  groat,  nor  had  they  pat  a  groat 
into  Bacon*8  purse.  It  was  necessary  to 
.rest  Elisabeth's  claims  to  gratitade  ob 
some  other  ground;  and  this  Mr.  Mon- 
taga  felt  ''What  perhaps  was  her 
greatest  kindnese,''  says  he,  **  instead  of 
having  hastily  advanced  Bacon,  she  had, 
with  a  oontinnanoe  of  her  friendship, 
made  him  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 
Such  were  his  obligations  to  Elizabeth." 
Such  indeed  they  were*  Being  the  son 
of  one  of  her  oldest  and  most  faithfiil 
ministers,  being  himself  the  ablest  and 
most  accomplished  young  man  of  his  time, 
he  had  been  condemned  by  her  to  drudg« 
ery,  to  obscurity,  to  poverty.  She  had 
depreciated  his  acquirements.  She  had 
checked  him  in  the  moat  imperious  man- 
ner, when  in  Parliament  he  ventured  to 
act  an  independent  part.  She  had  refused 
to  him  the  professional  advancement  to 
which  he  had  a  just  chiim.  To  her  it 
was  owing  that,  while  younger  men,  not 
superior  to  him  in  extraction,  and  far 
inferior  to  him  in  every  kind  of  personal 
merit,  were  filling  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state,  adding  manor  to  manor, 
rearing  palace  after  palace,  he  was  lying 
at  a  spunging-house  for  a  debt  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  Assuredly  if  Bacon 
owed  gratitude  to  Elizabeth,  he  owed 
none  to  Essex.  If  the  Queen  really  was 
his  best  friend,  the  Earl  was  bis  worst 
enemy.  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Montagu 
did  not  press  this  argument  a  little 
further.  He  might  have  maintained  that 
Bacon  was  excusable  in  revenging  him- 
eelf  on  a  man  who  had  attempted  to 
rescue  his  youth  from  the  salutary  yoke 
imposed  on  it  by  the  Queen,  who  had 
wished  to  advance  him  hastUy,  who,  not 
.content  with  attempting  to  inflict  the 
Attorney-Generalship  upon  him,  had  been 
■o  cruel  as  to  present  him  with  a  landed 


Again,  we  can  hardly  think  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu serious  when  he  tells  us  that  Bacon 
was  bound  for  the  sake  of  the  public  not 
to  destroy  his  own  hopes  of  advancement, 

and  that  he  took  part 
nSSS^Li.  »g»i««tEssexfromawish 

to  obtain  power  which 
might  enable  him  to  be  useful  to  his 
country.  We  really  do  not  know  how  to 
refute  such  arguments  except  by  stating 
them.  Nothing  is  impossible  which  does 
not  involve  a  contradiction.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  Bacon's  motives  for  acting 
as  he  did  on  this  occasion  may  have  been 
gratitade  to  the  Queen  for  keeping  him 


poor,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  his  feUow- 
creatures  in  some  high  situation.  And 
there  is  a  possibility  that  Bonner  may 
have  been  a  good  Protestant  who,  being 
convinced  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Ohnroh,  heroicaJly  went 
through  all  the  drudgery  and  infamy  of 
persecution,  in  order  that  he  might  inspire 
the  English  people  with  an  intense  and 
lasting  hatred  of  Popery.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  Jeffirejrs  may  have. been 
an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and  that  he 
may  hare  beheaded  Algernon  Sydney, 
and  burned  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  only  in 
order  to  procure  a  reaction  which  might 
lead  to  the  limitation  of  the  prerogative. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  Thurtell  may 
have  killed  Weare  only  in  order  to 
give  the  youth  of  England  an  impres- 
sive warning  against  gaming  and  bad 
company.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
Fanntleroy  may  have  forged  powers  of 
attorney,  only  in  oi^er  that  his  fate 
might  turn  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  e£tects  of  the  penal  law.  These 
-things,  we  say,  are  possible.  But  they 
are  so  extravagantly  improbable  that  a 
man  who  should  act  on  such  suppositions 
would  be  fit  only  for  Saint  Luke's.  And 
we  do  not  see  why  suppositions  on  which 
no  rational  man  would  act  in  ordinary 
life  would  be  admitted  mto  Mstory.  , 

Mr.  Montagu's  notion  that  Bacon 
desired  power  only  in  order  to  do  good 
to  mankind  appears  somewhat  strange 
to  us,  when  we  consider  how  Bacon  aftei^ 
wards  used  power,  and  how  he  lost  it. 
Surely  the  service  which  he  rendered  to 
mankind  by  taking  Lady  Wharton's- 
broad  pieces  and  Sir  John  Kennedy's 
cabinet  was  not  of  such  vast  importance- 
as  to  sanctify  all  the  means  that  might 
conduce  to  that  end.  If  the  case  were 
fairly  stated,  it  would,  we  much  fear, 
stand  thus:  Bacon  was  a  servile  ad- 
vocate, that  he  might  be  a  oormpt  judge. 
•  Mr.  Montagu  conceiveB  that  none  but 
the  ignorant  and  unreflecting  can  think 
Bacon  censurable  for  anything  that  he 
did  as  counsel  of  the  Grown,  and  maintahis 
that  no  advocate  can  justifiably  use  any 
discretion  as  to  the  party 
forwIiomitapp«tr..  W^^^^^o^ 
will  not  at  present  inquire 
whether  the  doctrine  which  is  held  on 
this  subject  by  English  lawyers  be  or  be 
not  agreeable  to  reason  and  cicrality; 
whether  it  be  right  that^t  man  should, 
.  with  a  wig  on  his  head,  and  a  band  round 
his  neck,  do  for  a  gafaiea  what,  without 
those  appendages,  he  would  think  it 
25 
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'vrloked  and  inf ftmons  to  do  for  ftn  empire ; 
wltetber  it  be  right,  that  not  merely  b«* 
lieving  bnt  knowing  a  statement  to  be 
trne,  he  sfaoold  do  all  that  can  be  done 
•'by  Bopfaiatry,  by  rhetoric,  by  solemn 
aieeyeration,  by  indignant  ezcbunation, 
by  geatore,  by  play  of  featnree,  by  terri- 
fying one  honeat  witneaSyby  perplexing 
another,  to  caose  the  jury  to  think  that 
statement  false.  It  is  not  necessary  oh 
the  present  occasion  to  decide  these  qaes« 
tions.  The  professional  mies,  be  they 
.  good  or  bad,  are  rules  to  which  many  wise 
and  ▼irtnoos  men  have  conformed,  and 
<ai«  daily  conforming.  If,  therefore,  Bacon 
did  no  more  than  these  rules  required 
of  him,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  he 
was  blamekflfl,  or,  at  least,  excusable. 
•Bnt  we  coiioeiTe  that  his  conduct  was 
not  justifiable  according  to  any  rules 
that  now  exist,  or  that  ever  existed  in 
Sngland.  It  has  always  been  held  that, 
in  criminal  cases  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  denied  the  help  of  counsel,  and  above 
all,  in  capital  cases,  advocates  were  both 
entitled  and  bound  to  eserdie  a  discre- 
tion. It  is  true  that  after  the  Reroln- 
tion,  when  the  Parliament  began  to  make 
inquisition  for  the  innocent  blood  whleh 
had  been  shed  by  the  last  Stuarts,  a 
teeble  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the 
lawyers  who  had  been  aooompllces  in  the 
mntder  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  on  the 
grcmnd  that  they  had  only  acted  prof es- 
Mooally.  The  wretched  sophism  was 
silenced  by  the  execrations  of  the  House 
4>f  Gommons.  **  Things  will  nerer  be 
weU  done,"  said  Hr.  Foley,  *<  tfll  some  of 
that  profession  be  made  examples."  ^  We 
have  a  new  sort  of  monsters  in  the 
'World,"  said  the  younger  Hampden, 
f^  haranguing  a  man  to  death.  These  I 
«aU  bloodhounds.  Sawyer  is  rery  crimi- 
.  nal  and  guilty  of  this  murder."  **  I  speak 
•to  discharge  my  conscience,"  said  Mr. 
.OaxToway.  "  1  will  not  have  the  blood 
of  this  man  at  my  door.  Sawyer  de- 
ktthnded  judgment  against  hitn  and  execu- 
tioB.  Ibebeye  him  guilty  of  the  death 
of  this  man.  Do  what  yon  will  with 
him."  ''If  the  profession  of  the  hiw," 
said  the  elder  Hampden,  ''giTes  a  man 
authority  to  murder  at  this  rate,  it  is  the 
interest  of  all  men  to  rise  and  exterminate 
that  profession.*'  Kor  was  this  language 
held  only  by  unlearned  country  gentle- 
men. Sir  William  Williams,  one  of  the 
.ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  lawyers  of 
the  age,  took  the  tame  view  of  the  case. 
He  had  not  hesitated,  he  said,  to  take 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops, 


because  they  were  allowed  oonnMlL  But 
.he  maintained  that,  where  the  prisoner 
was  not  allowed  counsel,  the  Counsel  for 
the  Crown  was  bound  to  exerciae  a  dis- 
eretioD,  and  tliat  erery  lawyer  who  neg- 
lected this  'disttnction  was  a  betrayer  of 
the  law.  Bnt  it  is  nnneoessary  to  cite 
authority.  It  is  known  to  eTecybody 
who  has  oyer  looked  into  a  court  of 
quarter-sessions  that  lawyers  do  exercise 
a  discretion  In  criminal  cases ;  and  it  is 
plain  to  erery  man  of  common  sense  that 
if  they  did  not  exercise  such  a  discretion, 
they  would  be  a  more  hateful  body  oi 
men  than  those  bravoes  who  used  to  hire 
out  their  stilettoes  in  Italy. 

Bacon  appeared  against  a  man  who 
was  indeed  guilty  of  a  great  offence,  bnt 
who  had  been  his  benefactor  and  friend. 
fie  did  more  than  this.  Nay,  he  did 
more  than  a  person  who  had  never  sees 
Essex  would  have  been 
justified  in  doing.  He  ^£^3? 
employed  all  the  art  of 
an  advocate  in  order  to  make  the  pri- 
soner's conduct  appear  more  inexcusable 
and  more  d^gerous  to  the  state  than  it 
really  had  been.  All  that  professiooal 
duty  oonld,  in  any  case,  have  required  of 
him  would  have  been  to  conduct  the 
cause  so  as  to  insure  a  conviction.  But 
from  the  nature  of  the  circomstances 
there  could  not  be  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  Earl  would  be  found  guilty. 
The  diaracter  of  the  crime  was  nnequi- 
vocaL  It  had  been  committed,  recently, 
in  broad  daylight,  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  in  the  presence  of  thousands.  If 
ever  there  was  an  occasion  on  which  an 
advocate  had  no  temptation  to  resort  to 
extraneous  topics,  for  the  purpose  of 
blinding  the  judgment  and  inflaming  the 
passions  of  a  tribunal,  this  was  thst 
occasion. 

Why  then  resort  to  arguments  which, 
whUe  they  could  add  nothing  to  the. 
strength  of  the  case,  considered  in  a  leg&l 
point  of  view,  tended  to  -*iin« 

aggravate  the  moral  guUt  ^^gSSf 
of  the  fatal  enterprise, 
and  to  excite  fear  and  resentment  in  that 
quarter  from  which  alone^the  Earl  could 
now  expect  mercy?  Why  remind  the 
audience  of  the  arts  of  the  aadent 
tyrants?  Why  deny  what  everybody 
know  to  be  the  truth,  that  a  powerful 
faction  at  court  had  long  sought  to  eff^t 
the  ruin  of  the  prisoner?  Why,  above 
all,  institute  a  paraUel  between  the  un« 
happy  culprit  and  the  most  wicked  and 
most  successful  rebel  of  the  age  ?    Was 
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ft  absolutely  impossibto  to  do  all  that 
professional  duty  reqairad  without  re- 
nuBding  a  jealoaa  torereign  of  the 
Leagne,  of  the  banricadeSi  and  of  all  the 
humiliations  which  a  too  powerful  sub- 
ject had  heaped  on  Henry  the  Third  ? 

Bat  if  we  admit  the  plea  which  Mr. 
Montagu  urges  in  defence  of  what  Bacon 
did  as  an  adrocate,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  **  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex"?  Here  at  least 
then  was  no  pretence  of  professional 
obligation.  Even  those  who  may  think 
it  the  duty  of  «  lawyer  to  hang,  draw, 
and  quarter  his  benefactors,  for  a  proper 
consideration,  will  hardly  say  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  write  abusiTS 

^SSr  pamphlets  against  them, 
after  they  are  in  their 
grayes.  Bacon  excused  himself  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  answerable  for  the 
matter  of  the  book,  and  that  he  furnished 
only  the  language.  But  why  did  he 
endow  such  purposes  with  words  ?  Could 
no  hack  writer,  without  yirtue  or  shame, 
be  found  to  exaggerate  the  errors,  al- 
ready so  dearly  expiated,  of  a  gentle 
«nd  noble  spirit?  Every  age  produces 
those  links  between  the  man  and  the 
baboon.  Erery  age  is  fertile  of  concan- 
cus,  of  Oildons,  and  of  Pasquins.  But 
was  it  for  Bacon  so  to  prostitute  Ms 
intellect  ?  Gould  be  not  fed  that,  whUe 
he  rounded  and  pointed  some  period  dic- 
tated by  the  enry  of  Cecil,  or  gaye  a 
plausible  form  to  some  slander  inrented 
by  the  dastardly  malignity  of  Cobham, 
he  was  not  sinning  merely  against  his 
friend's  honour  and  his  own  ?  Could  he 
not  feel  that  letters,  eloquence,  philo- 
sophy, were  aU  degraded  in  his  degrada- 
tion? 

The  real  explanation  of  all  this  is  per- 
fectly obrious ;  and  nothing  but  a  par- 
tiality amounting  to  a  ruling  passion 
onld  cause  anybody  to 
^^^^•^»f»^  mUs  it.  The  moral  quaU- 
ties  of  Bacon  were  not  of 
a  high  order.  We  do  not  say  that  he  was 
a  bad  man.  He  was  not  inhuman  or 
tyrannical.  He  bore  with  meekness  his 
Ugh  civil  honours,  and  the  fsr  higher 
honours  gained  by  his  intellect.  He  was 
▼ery  seldom,  if  ever,  provoked  into  treat- 
ing any  person  with  malignity  and  inso- 
lence. No  man  more  readily  held  up  the 
left  cheek  to  those  who  had  smitten  the 
right  Ko  man  was  more  expert  at  the 
soft  azuwer  which  tumeth  away  wrath. 
He  wasi  nerer  accused  of  intemperance 
in  his    pleasures.    His  eren  temper,  his 


flowing  courtesy,  the  general  reapeota- 
bility  of  his  demeanour,  made  a  favour- 
able impression  on  those  who  saw  him  in 
situations  which  do  not  severdy  try  the 
piindples.  His  faults  werfr--we  write  it 
with  pain«^P«oldne8s  of  heart,  and  mean- 
ness of  spirit.  He  seems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  feeling  strong  affection,  of 
facing  great  dangers,  of  making  great 
sacrifices.  His  desires  were  set  on  things 
bdow.  Wealth,  precedence,  titles,  patron- 
age, the  mace,  the  seals,  the  coronet,  large 
houses,  fair  gardens,  rich  manors,  massy 
services  of  plate,  gay  hangings,  curious 
cabinets,  had  as  great  attractions  for  him 
as  for  any  of  the  courtiers  who  dropped 
on  their  knees  in  the  dirt  when  Elizabeth 
passed  by,  and  then  hastened  home  to 
write  to  the  King  of  Soots  that  her  Grace 
seemed  to  be  breaking  fast.  For  these 
objects  he  had  stooped  to  everything  and 
endured  everything.  For  these  he  had 
sued  in  the  humblest  manner,  and,  when 
unjustly  and  ungradously  repulsed,  had 
thanked  those  who  had  repulsed  him,  and 
had  begun  to  sue  agaio.  For  these 
objects,  as  soon  as  he  found  that*  the 
smallest  show  of  independence  in  ParUa* 
ment  was  offensive  to  the  Queen,  he  had 
abased  himself  to  the  dust  before  her, 
and  implored  forgiveness  in  terms  better 
suited  to  a  convicted  thief  than  to  a 
knight  of  the  shire.  For  these  he  joined, 
and  for  these  he  forsook.  Lord  Essex. 
He  continued  to  plead  his  patron's  oanse 
with  the  Queen  as  long  as  he  thought 
that  he  could  plead  it  without  injury  to 
himself.  But  when  it  be<Jame  evident 
that  Essex  was  going  headlong  to  his 
rain,  Bacon  began  to  tremble  for  his  owa 
fortunes.  What  he  had  to  fear  would 
not  indeed  have  been  very  alarming  to  a 
man  of  lofty  character.  It  was  not  death. 
It  was  not  imprisonment.  It  was  the 
loss  of  court  favour.  It  was  the  being 
left  behind  by  others  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  It  was  the  having  leisure  to 
£n\8h  the  Instauratio  Magna,  The  Queen 
looked  coldly  on  him.  The  courtiem 
began  to  consider  him  as  a  marked  man. 
He  determined  to  change  his  line  of  con- 
duct, and  to  proceed  in  a  new  course 
with  so  much  vigour  as  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  When  once  he  had  determined 
to  act  against  his  friend,  knowing  him- 
self to  be  suspected,  he  acted  with  more 
seal  than  would  have  been  necessary  or 
j  nstifiable  if  he  had  been  employed  against 
a  stranger.  He  exerted  his  proftesrional 
talents  to  shed  the  EarFs  blood,  and  his 
literary  talents  to   blacken   the   Bart*« 
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memory.  It  is  certain  that  hi«  conduct 
excited  at  the  time  great  and  general  dis- 
approbation. "While  Elifabeth  lived,  In- 
deed, this  disapprobation,  though  deeply 
felt,  was  not  loudly  expressed.  But  a 
great  change  was  at  hand. 

The  health  of  the  Queen  bad  long  been 

decaying ;  and  the  operation  of  age  and 

disease  was  now  assisted  by  acute  mental 

suffering.     The   pitiable 

days  has  generally  been 
ascribed  to  her  fond  regret  for  Essex. 
But  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  her  dejec- 
tion partly  to  physical  causes,  and  partly 
to  the  conduct  of  her  courtiers  and 
ministers.  They  did  all  In  their  power  to 
conceal  from  her  the  intrigues  which  they 
were  carrying  on  at  the  court  of  Scotland. 
But  her  keen  sagacity  was  not  to  be  so 
deoeived.  She  did  not  know  the  whole. 
But  she  knew  that  she  was  surrounded 
by  men  who  were  impatient  for  that  new 
world  which  was  to  begin  at  her  death, 
who  had  never  been  attached  to  her  by 
affection,  and  who  were  now  but  very 
slightly  attached  to  her  by  interest. 
Prostration  and  flattery  could  not  conceal 
from  her  the  cruel  truth,  that  those  whom 
■he  had  trusted  and  promoted  had  never 
loved  her,  and  were  fast  ceasing  to  fear 
her.  Unable  to  avenge  herself,  and  too 
proud  to  complain,  she  suffered  sorrow 
and  resentment  to  proy  on  her  heart,  till, 
after  a  long  career  of  power,  prosperity, 
and  glory,  she  died  sick  and  weary  of  the 
i^Qrld. 

James  mounted  the  throne :  and  Bacon 
employed  all  his  addross  to  obtain  for 
himself  a  share  of  the  favour  of  his  new 
master.  This  was  no  difficult  task.  The 
faults  of  James,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  prince,  were 
numerous,  but  insensibility  to  the  claims 
of  genius  and  learning  was  not  among 
them.  He  was  indeed  made  up  of  two 
men,  a  witty  well-read  scholar,  who 
wrote,  disputed,  and  harangued,  and  a 
nervous,  drivelling  idiot^  who  acted.  If 
he  had  been  a  Oanon  of  Christ  Church, 
Qt  a  Frobendary  of  Westminster,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  would  have  left 
a  highly  respectable  name  to  posterity ; 
that  he  would  have  distinguished  hims^f 
among  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and 
among  the  Divines  who  attended  the 
Synod  of  Dort ;  and  that  he  would  have 
been  regarded  by  the  literary  world  as  no 
contemptible  rival  of  Yossius  and  Casau-  ' 
bon«  But  fortune  placed  him  in  a  situa-  i 
tion  in  which  his  weakness  covered  him    i 
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with  disgrace,  and  in  which  his  aooom- 
plishments  brought  him  no  honour.  In 
a  college,  much  eccentricity  and  childish- 
ness would  have  been  readily  pardoned 
in  so  learned  a  man.  But  all  that  learn- 
ing oould  do  for  him  on  the  throne  was 
to  make  people  think  him  a  pedant  as 
well  as  a  fooL 

Bacon  was  favourably  received  at 
court ;  and  soon  found  that  his  cfaanoe 
of  promotion  was  not  diminished  by  tiie 
death  of  the  Queen.  He  was  solicitous 
to  be  knighted,  for  two 
reasons  which  aro  somt-  ^^^^^^ 
what  amusing.  The  King 
had  already  dubbed  half  London,  and 
Bacon  found  himself  the  only  untitled 
person  in  his  mess  at  Gray's  Inn.  This 
was  not  very  agroeable  to  him.  He  had 
also,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  found  an 
Alderman's  daughter,  a  handsome  maiden, 
to  his  liking.''  On  both  these  grounds, 
he  begged  his  cousin  Robert  Cecil,  **  if  it 
might  please  his  good  Lordship,"  to  use 
his  interest  in  his  behalf.  The  applica- 
tion was  successful.  Bacon  was  one  of 
three  hundred  gentlemen  who,  on  the 
ooronation-day,  received  the  honour,  if 
it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  knighthood.  The 
handsome  maiden,  a  daughter  of  Alder- 
man Baroham,  soon  after  consented  to 
become  Sir  Francis's  lady. 

The  death  of  Elisabeth,  though  on  the 
whole  it  improved  Bacon's  prospects, 
was  in  one  respect  an  unfortunate  event 
for  him.  The  new  King  had  always  felt 
kindly  towards  Lord  Essex, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  came  j**^*^*,^ 
to  the  throne,  began  to  sSssex. 
show  favour  to  the  House 
of  Deverenx,  and  to  those  who  had  stood 
by  that  house  in  its  adversity.  Every- 
body was  now  at  liberty  to  speak  out 
respecting  those  lamentable  events  in 
which  Bacon  had  borne  so  large  a  share. 
Elisabeth  was  scarcely  cold  when  the 
public  feeling  began  to  manifest  itself 
by  marks  of  respect  towards  Lord 
Southampton.  That  accomplished  noble* 
man,  who  will  be  remembered  to  the 
latest  ages  as  the  generous  and  discerning 
patron  of  Shakspearo,  was  held  in 
honour  by  his  contemporaries  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  devoted  affection  which 
he  had  borne  to  Essex.  He  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  together  with  his 
friend;  but  the  Queen  had  spared  his 
life,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  he 
was  still  a  prisoner.  A  crowd  of  visitors 
hastened  to  the  Tower  to  congratulate 
him    on    his   approaching    deliverance. 
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VTith  tliat  crowd  Bacon  could  not  ▼entare 
to  mingle.  The  mnltitnde  loudly  con- 
demned him;  and  his  oonedence  told 
him  that  the  mnltitnde  had  bnt  too  much 
reason.  He  excused  himself  to  Southamp- 
ton hy  letter,  in  terms 
I^*^„*S.-  "bich,  if  he  lud,  M  Mr. 
ampton.  Montagu  conceiTOSi  done 
cnly  what  as  a  subject 
and  an  advocate  he  was  bound  to  do, 
must  be  considered  as  shamefully  servile. 
He  owns  his  fear  that  his  attendance 
would  give  offence,  and  that  his  pro- 
fessions of  regard  would  obtain  no  credit. 
"  Yet,"  says  he,  '*  it  is  as  true  as  a  thing 
that  God  knoweth,  that  this  great  change 
hath  wrought  in  me  no  other  change 
towards  your  Lordship  than  this,  that  I 
may  safely  be  that  to  you  now  which  I 
was  truly  before." 

How  Southampton  reoeired  these 
apologies  we  are  not  informed.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  general  opinion  was 
pronounced  against  Bacon 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. Soon  after 
his  marriage  he  put  forth  a  defence  of 
his  conduct,  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Devon.  This  tract  seems  to 
us  to  prove  only  the  exceeding  badness 
of  a  cause  for  which  such  talents  could 
do  so  little. 

It    was    not   probable   that   Bacon's 
Defence  had  much  effect  on  his  contem- 
poraries.   But  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion which  his  conduct  had  made  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  effaced.    Indeed 
it  must  be  some  very  peculiar  cause  that 
can  make  man  like  him  long  unpopular. 
His  talents  secured  him  from  contempt, 
his  temper  and  his  manners  from  hatred. 
There  is  scarcely  any  story  so  black  that 
iC  may  not  be  got  over  by  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  whose  abilities  are  united  with 
caution,    good    humour,   patience,    and 
affability,  who  pays  daily  sacrifice   to 
Nemesis,  who  is  a  delightful  companion, 
a  serviceable  though  not  an  ardent  friend, 
and  a  dangerous  yet  a  placable  enemy. 
Waller  in  the  next  genention  was  an 
eminent  instance  of  this.    Indeed  Waller 
had  much  more  than  may 
^^SS*-^*    at  fi'«t  »ight  appear,  in 
Baoon.        common  with  Bacon.    To 
the    higher    intellectual 
qualities  of   the    great  English   philo- 
sopher, to  the  genius  which  has  made  an 
immortal  epoch  in  the  history  of  science, 
Waller  had  indeed  no  pretensions.    But 
the  mind  of  Waller,  as  far  as  it  extended, 
coincided  with  that  of  Bacon,  and  mighty 


so  to  speak,  have  been  cut  out  of  that  of 
Bacon.  In  the  qualities  which  make  a 
man  an  object  of  interest  and  veneration 
to  posterity,  there  was  no  comparison 
between  them.  But  in  the  qualities  by 
which  chiefly  a  man  is  known  to  his 
contemporaries  there  was  a  striking 
similarity  between  th'em.  Considered  as 
men  of  the  world,  as  courtiers,  as  politi- 
cians, as  associates,  as  allies,  as  enemies, 
they  had  nearly  the  same  merits,  and  the 
same  defects.  They  were  not  malignant. 
They  were  not  tyrannical  But  they 
wanted  warmth  of  affection  and  elevation 
of  sentiment.  There  were  many  things 
which  they  loved  better  than  virtue,  and 
which  they  feared  more  than  guilt.  Yet, 
after  they  had  stooped  to  acts  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  in 
the  most  partial  narratives  without  strong 
disapprobation  and  contempt,  the  publio 
still  continued  to  regard  them  with  feel* 
ings  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
esteem.  The  hyperbole  of  Juliet  seemed 
to  be  verified  with  respect  to  them. 
''Upon  their  brows  shame  was  ashamed 
to  sit."  Everybody  seemed  as  desirous 
to  throw  a  veil  over  their  misconduct  as 
if  it  had  been  his  own.  Clarendon,  who 
felt,  and  had  reason  to  feel,  strong  per* 
sonal  dislike  towards  Waller,  speaks  of 
him  thus :  ^  There  needs  no  more  to  be 
said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power 
of  his  wit  and  pleasantness  of  his  con* 
versation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great 
faults,  that  is,  so  to  cover  them  that  they 
were  not  taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach, 
viz.,  a  narrowness  in  his  nature  to  the 
lowest  degree,  an  abjectness  and  want 
of  courage  to  support  him  in  any  virtuous 
undertaking,  an  insinuation  and  servile 
flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and 
most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented 
with.  ...  It  had  power  to  reconcile 
him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  offended 
and  provoked,  and  continued  to  his  age 
with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company 
was  acceptable  where  his  spirit  was 
odious,  and  he  was  at  least  pitied  where 
he  was  most  detested."  Much  of  this, 
with  some  softening,  might,  we  fear, 
be  applied  to  Bacon.  The  influence  of 
Waller*s  talents,  manners,  and  acoom* 
plishments,  died  with  him ;  and  the 
world  has  pronounced  an  unbiassed  sen* 
tence  on  his  character.  A  few  flowing 
lines  are  not  bribe  sufficient  to  pervert 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  But  the 
influeuce  of  Bacon  is  felt  and  will  long 
be  felt  over  the  whole  civilised  world. 
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Iieniently  as  be  WM  treated  by  bis 
contemporaries,  posterity  hai  treated  bim 
more  lemently  still.  Tarn  wbere  we 
may,  the  trophies  of  that  mighty  intellect 
are  full  in  view.  We  are  judging  Kanlios 
in  sight  of  the  Capitol. 

Under  the  reign  of  James,  Bacon  grew 
rapidly  in  fortune  and  favoor.    In  1604 

he  was  appointed  King*s 
inoreass  of  Conneel,  with  a  fee  of  forty 
^^^yS^      Ponnds  a   year;   and  a 

pension  of  sixty  pounds  a 
year  was  settled  upon  him.  In  1607  he 
became  Solicitor*General,  in  1612  Attor^ 
ney-General.  He  continued  to  distinguish 
himself  in  Parliament,  particularly  by 
bis  exertions  in  favonr  of  one  excellent 
measure  on  which  the  King's  heart  was 
set,  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  such  an  intellect 
to  discover  many  irresistible  arguments 
in  favour  of  such  a  scheme.  He  con- 
ducted the  great  case  of  the  Pott  Naii  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber ;  and  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  a  decision  the  legality  of 
which  may  be  questioned,  but  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
to  his  dexterous  management  While 
actively  engaged  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  still  found 
leisure  for  letters  and  philosophy.  The 
noble  treatise  on  the  "Advancement  of 
Learning,"  which  at  a  later  period  was 
expanded  into  the  De  AugmetUitf  appeared 
in  1605.  The  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients," 
a  work  which,  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
any  other  writer,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  masterpiece  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing, but  which  adds  little  to  the  fame  of 
Bacon,  was  printed  in  1609.  In  the 
meantime  the  Novum  Organum  was  slowly 
proceeding.  Several  distinguished  men 
of  learning  had  been  permitted  to  see 
sketches  or  detached  portions  of  that 
extraordinary  book;  and,  though  they 
were  not  generally  disposed  to  admit  the 
soundness  of  the  author's  views,  they 
fpoke  with  the  greatest  admiration  of 
his  genius.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  English  libraries,  was  among  those 
stubborn  Conservatives  who  considered 
the  hopes  with  which  Bacon  looked 
forward  to  the  future  destinies  of  the 
human  race  as  utterly  chimerical,  and 
who  regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion 
the  innovating  spirit  of  the  new  schis- 
matics in  philosophy.  Yet  even  Bodley, 
after  perusing  the  Cogitata  et  Vuti,  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  those  scattered 
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leaves  out  of  which  the  gwat  oiBiSttlar 
volume  was  afterwards  made  ixp^  Mdcnow-' 
ledged  that  in  "  those  very  pointB,  and 
in  all  proposals  and  plots  in  that  bool:. 
Bacon  showed  himself  a  maaterrwoik-. 
man ; "  and  that  ^  it  could  not  be  gainsaid 
but  all  the  treatise  over  did  abound  with 
choice  conceits  of  the  present  state  of 
learning,  and  with  worthy  contemplations 
of  the  means  to  procure  it."  In  1612 
a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Essays  "  appeared,  with 
additions  surpassing  the  originalcoUectioQ 
both  in  bulk  and  quality.  Nor  did  these 
pursuits  disthract  Bacon's  attention  front 
a  work  the  most  arduous,  the  most 
glorious,  and  the  most  useful  that  ev«a 
his  mighty  powers  could  have  achieved, 
"  the  reducing  and  recompiling,"  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  ''of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land." 

Unhappily  he  was  at  that  very  time 
employed  in  perverting  those  laws  to 
the  vUest  purposes  of  tyranny.  When 
Oliver  St.  John  was 
brought  before  the  Star  Ptowcutton 
Chamber  for  maintaining  gt.  ^h^ 
that  the  King  had  no  right 
to  levy  Benevolence,  and  was  for  his 
manly  and  constitutional  conduct  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  during  the  royal 
pleasure  and  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand 
ponnds,  Bacon  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  still  more 
disgraceful  transaction.  An  aged  clergy- 
man, of  the  name  of  Peaoham,  was  accused 
of  treason  on  account  of  some  passages 
of  a  sermon  which  was  found  in  his  study. 
The  sermon,  whether  written  by  him  or 
not,  had  never  been  preached.  It  did 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
preaching  it.  The  most  servile  lawyers 
of  those  servile  times  were  forced  to 
admit  that  there  were  great  difBcuIties 
both  as  to  the  facts  and  as  to  the  law. 
Bacon  was  employed  to  remove  those 
difficulties.  He  was  employed  to  settle 
the  question  of  law  by  tampering  with 
the  judges,  and  the  question  of  fact  by 
torturing  the  prisoner. 

Three  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  were  tractable.  But  Coke  was 
made  of  different  staff.  Pedant,  bigot, 
and  savage  as  he  was,  he  had  qualities 
which  bore  a  strong,  Ihough  a  very  dis- 
agreeable resemblance  to  some  of  the 
highest  vurtues  which  a  public  man  can 
possess.  He  was  an  exception  to  a  maxim 
which  we  believe  to  be  generally  true, 
that  those  who  trample  on  the  helpless 
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ai9'd|Bpofl0d  to  ciinge'to.the  powerfnl. 
He  behaved  with  gzotn  nhdeness  to  his 
jimion  at  the  bar»  and  irith  exeerable- 
craeltj  to  pxiflonen  on  trial  for  tbeiri 
Urea.  But  be  stood  np  manfoUj  against 
the  King  and  the  Ktng^s  faroorites.  Nor 
man  of  that  age  appeared  to  so  little 
advantage  when  he  was  opposed  io  an 
inferior,  and  was  in  the  wrong.  Bnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  but  &ir  to  admit 
that  no  man  of  that  age  made  soaeditaUe 
a  figure  when  he  was  opposed  to  a 
superior,  and  happened  to  be  in  the  right. 
On  such  oocaskmst  his  half-sappressed 
insolenoeand  his  impractieablo  obstinacy 
had  a  respectable  and  intekestiiig  ap- 
pearance, when  compared  with  the  abject 
aeryility  of  the  bar  and  of  tho  bench. 
On  the  present  oeossioa  he  was  stabbom 
and  surly.  He  declared  that  it  waa  a 
new  and  highly  improper  practloe  in  the 
judges  to  confer  with  a  law-officer  of  the 
Crown  about  capital  cases  whidi  they 
were  afterwards  to  try  ;  and  foi:some  lime 
he  resolutely  kept  aloof.  But  Bacon  wM 
equally  artful  and  persevering.  ^'I  am 
not  wholly  out  of  hope,"  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  the  King, '« that  my  Lord  Coke 
himself,  when  I  have  in  some  dark  manner 
put  him  in  doubt  that  he  shall  be  left 
alone,  will  not  be  singular."  After  some 
time  Bacon's  dexterity  was  successful; 
and  Coke,  sullenly  and  leluctantly,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  brethren.    But 

in  order  to  convict   Pea- 
^52S!s^      *^»  i^  "^^  necessary  to 

find  facts  as  well  as  law. 
Accordingly,  this  wretched  old  man  was 
put  to  the  rackt  and,  while  undergoing 
the  horrible  infliction,  was  examined  by 
Bacon,  but  in  vain.  No  confession  could 
be  wrung  out  of  him ;  and  Bacon  wrote 
to  the  King,icomplaiaiog  that  Peacham 
had  a  dumb  devil.  At  length  the  trial 
came  on.  A  conviction  was  obtained  | 
but  the  charges  were  so  obviously  futile, 
that  the  government  could  not,  for  very 
shame,  carry  the  sentence  into  execution ; 
and  Peacham  was  snfEered  to  languish 
away  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
prison. 

All  this  frightful  story  Mr.  Montagu 
relates  fairly.  He  neither  conceals  or 
distorts  any  material  fact.  But  he  can 
see  nothing  deserving  of  condemnation 
in  Bacon's  conduct.  He  tells  us  most 
truly  that  we  ought  not  to  try  the  men 
of  one  age  by  the  standard  of  another ; 
that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  not  to  be 
pronounced  a  bad  man  because  he  left  a 
woman   to  be  executed  for  witchcraft; 


that  posterity  will  not  be  fuetifiod  iir 
censuring  judges  of  our  time,  for  seUinif 
offices  in  their  courts, 
according  to  the  estab-  S^So^SSX! 
Hshed  practice,  bad  as  that 
practice  was ;  and  that  Bacon  is  entitled 
to  similay  indulgence.  **To  peiseouto 
the  lover  of  truth,"  says  Mr.  Montagu, 
*^for  opposing  established  customs,  and 
to  censure  him  in  after  ages  for  not- 
having  been  more  strenuous  in  opposi- 
tioup  are  errors  which  will  never  cease 
until  the  pleasure  of  self-elevation  from 
the  deprenion  of  superiority  is  no  more.'* 
We  have  no  dispute  with  Mr.  Montagu 
about  the  general  propo- 

word  of  it.  But  does  it 
apply  to  the  present  case  ?  Is  it  tma 
that  in  the  time  of  James  the  First  it  waa 
the  established  practice  for  the  law- 
officers,  of  the  Chrown  to  hold  private 
oonsnltations  with  the  judges,  touching 
capital  cases  wliich  those  judges  were 
Hf terwardfl  to  try  ?  Certainly  not.  In 
the  very  page  in  which  Mr.  Montagu 
asserts  that  *^  the  influencing  a  j  udge  out 
of  court  seems  at  that  period  scarcely  ta 
have  been  considered  as  improper,"  he 
gives  the  very  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
on  the  subject.  "  I  will  not  thus  declare 
what  may  be  my  judgment  by  these 
auricular  confessions  of  new  and  per* 
x^icious  tendency,  and  not  according  to  the 
eu$lotM  of  Me  realm.'*  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  Coke,  who  had  himself  been 
Attorney-General  during  thirteen  years, 
who  had  conducted  a  far  greater  number 
of  important  state  prosecutions  than  any 
other  lawyer  named  in  English  history, 
and  who  had  passed  with  scarcely  any 
interval  from  the  Attorney-Oeneralship 
to  the  first  seat  in  the  first  criminal 
court  in  the  realm,  could  have  been 
startled  at  an  invitation  to  confer  with 
the  crown-lawyers,  and  could  have  pro- 
nounced the  practice  new,  if  it  had  really 
been  an  established  usage?  We  well 
know  that,  where  property  only  was  at 
stake,  it  was  then  a  common,  though  a 
most  culpable  practice,  in  the  judges,  to 
listen  to  private  solicitation.  But  the 
practice  of  tampering  with  judges  in 
order  to  procure  capital  convictions  we 
believe  to  have  been  new,  first,  because 
Coke,  who  understood  those  mattera 
better  than  any  man  of  his  time,  asserted 
it  to  be  new  ;  and  secondly,  because 
neither  Bacon  nor  Mr.  Montagu  has 
shown  a  single  precedent. 
How   then   stands   the  case?     Even 
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tkiu :  Bacon  was  not  conforming  to  an 
usage  then  generally  admitted  to  be 
proper.  He  was  not  even  the  last  linger- 
ing adherent  of  an  old  abuse.  It  would 
bare  been  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  such 
a  man  to  be  in  this  last  situation.  Yet 
this  last  situation  would  hare  been 
honourable  compared  with  that  in  which 
he  stood.  He  was  guilty  of  attempting 
to  introduce  into  the  courts  of  law  aa 
odious   abuse  for  which 

^^^'  no  precedent  could  be 
found.  Intellectually,  be 
w^s  better  fitted  than  any  man  that 
England  has  erer  produced  for  the  work 
of  improriug  her  institutions.  But,  un* 
happUy,  we  see  that  he  did  not  scruple  to 
exert  his  great  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  into  those  institutions  new 
corruptions  of  the  foulest  kind. 

The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  may  be 

said  of  the  torturing  of  Peacham.    If  it 

be  true  that  in  the  time  of  James  the 

First  the  propriety  of  torturing  prisoners 

was  generally  allowed,  wo 

excuse,  though  we  should 
admit  it  less  readily  in  the  case  of  such  a 
man  as  Bacon  than  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  lawyer  or  politician.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  practice  of  torturing 
prisoners  was  then  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  lawyers  to  be  illegal,  and  was 
execrated  by  the  public  as  barbarous. 
More  than  thii-ty  years  before  Feacham's 
trial,  that  practice  was  so  loudly  con- 
demned by  the  roice  of  the  nation  that 
Lord  Burleigh  found  it  necessary  to 
publish  an  apology  for  having  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  it.  But,  though  the 
dangers  which  then  threatened  the 
government  were  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  those  which  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  anything  that  Peacham 
could  write,  though  the  life  of  the  Queen 
and  the  dearest  interests  of  the  state 
were  in  jeopardy,  though  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  all  ordinary  laws 
might  seem  to  be  superseded  by  that 
highest  law,  the  public  safety,  the  apology 
did  not  satisfy  the  country;  and  the 
Queen  found  it  expedient  to  issue  an 
order  positively  forbidding  the  toituring 
of  state-prisoners  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. ITrom  that  time  the  practice  of 
torturing,  which  had  always  been  un- 
popular, which  had  always  been  illegal, 
had  also  been  unusual.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  1628,  only  fourteen  years  after 
the  time  when  Bacon  went  to  the  Tower 
to  listen  to  the  yells  of  Peacham,  the 


judges  decided  that  Felton,  a  crimiiial 
who  neither  deserved  nor  wms  likely  to 
obtain  any  extraordinary  indulgence, 
could  not  lawfully  be  put  to  the  qaeetion. 
We  therefore  say  that  Bacon  stands  in  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  in 
which  Kr.  Montagu  tries  to  place  hinu 
Bacon  was  here  distinctly  bdtiind  his  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  tools  of 
power  who  persisted  in  a  practice  the 
most  barbarous  and  the  most  absurd  that 
has  ever  disgraced  jnrispmdenoe,  in  a 
practice  of  which,  in  the  preceding 
generation,  Elisabeth  and  her  miniAters 
had  been  ashamed,  in  a  practice  which, 
a  few  years  later,  no  sycophant  in  all  the 
Inns  of  Court  had  the  heart  or  the  fore- 
head to  defend. 

Bacon  far  behind  his  age  1  Bacon  far 
behind  Sir  Edward  Coke  I  ^^  b^wnd 
Baoon  dinghig  to  ex-  ^*tSS  ageT 
ploded  abuses  1  Bacon 
withstanding  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment I  Bacon  struggling  to  push  back 
the  human  mind!  Thd  words  seem 
strange.  They  sound  like  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Yet  the  fact  is  even  so :  and 
the  explanation  may  be  readily  fonnd  by 
any  person  who  is  not  blinded  by  pre- 
judice. Mr.  Montagu  cannot  believe 
that  so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Bacon 
could  be  guilty  of  a  bad  action;  as  if 
history  were  not  made  up  of  the  bad 
actions  of  extraordinary  men,  as  if  all 
the  most  noted  destroyers  and  deceivers 
of  our  species,  all  the  founders  of  arbitrary 
governments  and  false  religions,  had 
not  been  extraordinary  men,  as  if  nine- 
tenths  of  the  calamities  which  have  be- 
fallen the  human  race  had  any  other 
origin  than  the  union  of  high  intelligence 
with  low  desires. 

Bacon  knew  this  well.  He  has  told 
us  that  there  are  persons  **sdentia 
tanqnam  angeli  alati,  cupiditatibus  vero 
tanquam  serpentes  qui  humi  reptant ; "  * 
and  it  did  not  require  his  admirable 
sagacity  and  his  extensive  converse  with 
mankind  to  make  the  discovery.  Ix^' 
deed,  he  had  only  to  look  within.  The 
difference  between  the  soaring  angel  and 
the  creeping  snake  was  but  a  type  of  the 
difference  between  Bacon  the  philosopher 
and  Bacon  the  Attorney- 
General,  Bacon  seeking  for  ^f?^* 
A    av       J  T5  L«       and  Attorney- 

truth,  and  Bacon  seeking       aeneral. 

for  the  Seals.    Those  who 

survey   only  one-half   of   his  character 

may  speak  of  him  with  unmixed  admira- 

•  Ik  Auffwenlii,  Liv.  t.  Cap.  1. 
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tion  or  with  unmixed  contempt.  Bat 
those  only  judge  of  him  ooneetlj  who 
take  in  at  one  yiew  Bacon  in  specnlation 
and  Bacon  in  action.  They  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  one  and 
the  same  man  should  hare  been  fiar 
before  his  age  and  far  behind  it,  in  one 
line  the  boldest  and  meet  nsefol  of 
innovatorSp  in  another  line  the  most 
obstinate  champion  of  the  foulest  abuses. 
In  his  library,  all  his  rare  powers  were 
under  the  guidance  of  an  honest  ambition, 
of  an  enlarged  philanthropy,  of  a  sincere 
love  of  truth.  There,  no  temptation 
drew  him  away  from  the  right  course. 
Thomas  Aquinas  could  pay  no  fees. 
Duns  Scotus  could  confer  no  peerages. 
The  Master  of  the  Sentences  had  no 
rich  reversions  in  his  gift.  Far  different 
was  the  situation  of  the  great  philosopher 
when  he  came  forth  from  his  study  and 
his  laboratory  to  mingle  with  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  galleries  of  Whitehall. 
In  all  that  crowd  there  was  no  man 
equally  qualified  to  render  great  and 
lasting  serrioes  to  mankind.  But  in  all 
that  crowd  there  was  not  a  heart  more 
set  on  things  which  no  man  ought  to 
suffer  to  be  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
on  things  which  can  often  be  obtained 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  and 
honour.  To  be  the  leader  of  the  human 
race  in  the  career  of  improvement,  to 
found  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  intellectual 
dynasties  a  more  prosperous  and  a  more 
enduring  empire,  to  be  rerered  by  the 
latest  generations  as  the  most  Ulnstrious 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  all 
this  was  within  his  reach.  But  all  this 
ayailed  him  nothing,  while  some  quibbling 
special  pleader  was  promoted  before  him 
to  the  bench,  while  some  heary  country 
gentleman  took  precedence  of  him  by 
virtue  of  a  purchased  coronet,  while 
some  pander,  happy  in  a  flair  wife,  could 
obtain  a  more  cordial  salute  from 
Buckingham,  whUe  some  buffoon,  versed 
in  all  the  latest  scandal  of  the  court, 
could  draw  a  louder  laugh  from  James. 

During  a  long  course  of  years,  Bacon*8 

unworthy  ambition  was  crowned  with 

success.  His  sagacity  early 

^imSluS^  enabled  him  to  perceive 
who  was  likely  to  become 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom. 
He  probably  knew  the  King's  mind 
before  it  was  known  to  the  King  him- 
self, and  attached  himself  to  YilHers, 
while  the  less  discerning  crowd  of 
courtiers  still  continued  to  fawn  on 
Somerset.    The  infiuence  of  the  younq^er 


favourite  became  greater  daily.  The 
contest  between  the  rivals  might,  how- 
ever, have  lasted  long,  but  for  that 
frightful  crime  which,  in  spite  of  all 
that  could  be  effected  by  the  research 
and  ingenuity  of  historians,  is  still 
covered  ¥rith  so  mysterious  an  obscurity. 
The  descent  of  Somerset  had  been  a 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  lapse. 
It  now  became  a  headlong  fall;  and 
ViUiers,  left  without  a  competitor, 
rapidly  rose  to  a  height  of  power  such  as 
no  subject  shice  Wolsey  had  attained. 

There  were  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  celebrated 
courtiers  who,  at  different  times,  ex- 
tended their  patronage  to  Bacon.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether 
Essex  or  YiUiers  was  more  'ymeS* 
eminently  distinguished  by 
those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at 
much  more  than  their  real  value.  Both 
were  constitutionally  brave ;  and  both, 
like  most  men  who  are  constitutionally 
brave,  were  open  and  unreserved.  Both 
were  rash  and  headstrong.  Both  were 
destitute  of  the  abilities  and  of  the 
information  which  are  necessary  to 
statesmen.  Yet  both,  trusting  to  the 
accomplishments  which  had  made  them 
conspicuous  in  tilt-yards  and  ball-rooms, 
aspired  to  rule  the  state.  Both  owed 
their  elevation  to  the  personal  attach- 
ment of  the  sovereign ;  and  in  both  cases 
this  attachment  was  of  so  eccentric  a 
kind,  that  it  perplexed  observers,  that  it 
still  continues  to  perplex  historians,  and 
that  it  gave  rise  to  much  scandal  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  unfounded. 
Eich  of  them  treated  the  sovereign 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed  with  a  rudeness 
which  approached  to  insolence.  This 
petulance  ruined  Essex,  who  had  to  deal 
with  a  spirit  naturally  as  proud  as  his 
own,  and  accustomed,  daring  near  half  a 
century,  to  the  most  respectful  observ- 
ance. But  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  haughty  daughter  of  Henry 
and  her  saccessor.  James  was  timid 
from  the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally 
weak,  had  not  been  fortified  by  reflection 
or  by  habit.  His  life,  till  he  came  to 
England,  had  been  a  series  of  mortifica- 
tions and  humiliations.  With  all  his 
high  notions  of  the  origin  and  extent  of 
his  prerogatives,  he  was  never  his  own 
master  for  a  day.  In  spite  of  his  kingly 
title,  in  spite  of  his  despotic  thooriea,  he 
was  to  the  last  a  slave  at  heart  Yillicrs 
treated  him  like  one;  and  this  course. 
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thoagh  adopted,  we  believe,  merely  from 
temper,  saoceeded  as  well  as  il  it  had 
been  a  system  of  policy  formed  after 
mature  ddlberation. 

In  generosity,  in  sensibility,  in  capa- 
city for  friendship,  Essex  far  snrpaased 
Backingham.  Indeed,  Buckingham  can, 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  friend, 
wRh  the  exception  of  the  two  princes 
over  whom  successively  he  exercised  so 
wonderful  an  influence.  Essex  was  to 
the  last  adored  by  the  people.  Backing- 
ham  was  always  a  most  unpopular  nan, 
except  perhaps  for  a  veqr  abort  time 
after  his  return  from  the  childish  visit  to 
Spain.  Essex  fell  a  victim  to  the  rigour 
of  the  government  amidst  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  people.  Backingham, 
execrated  by  the  people,  and  solemnly 
declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  repre- 
senUtives  of  the  people,  fell  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  people,  and  was  lamented 
by  none  but  his  master. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  favouritea 
acted  towards  Bacon  was  highly  cha- 
racteristic, and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  old  and  true  saying,  that  a  man  is 
generally  more  inclined  to  feel  kindly 
towards  one  on  whom  he  has  conferred 
favours  than  towards  one 
Fayonrs  oca-  from  whom  he  has  re- 
'iSSlvS*  ceivedthem.  Essex  loaded 
Bacon  with  benefits,  and 
never  thought  that  he  had  done  enough. 
It  seems  never  to  have  crossed  the  mind 
of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  noble  that  the 
poor  barrister  whom  he  treated  with  such 
munificent  kindness  was  not  his  equal. 
It  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  perfect 
sincerity  that  the  Karl  declared  that  he 
^TOuId  willingly  give  bis  sister  or  daughter 
in  marriage  to  his  friend.  He  was  in 
general  more  than  sufficiently  sensible  of 
his  own  merits ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  he  had  ever  deserved  well  of 
Bacon.  On  that  cruel  day  when  they  saw 
each  other  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  Essex  taxed  his  perfidious 
friend  with  unkindness  and  insincerity, 
but  never  with  ingratitude.  Even  in  such 
a  moment,  more  bitter  than  the  bitter- 
ness of  death,  that  noble  heart  was  too 
great  to  vent  itself  in  such  a  reproach. 

Yilliers,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  much 
to  Bacon.  When  their  acquaintance 
began,  Sir  Francis  was  a  man  of  mature 
age,  of  high  station,  and  of  established 
fame  as  a  politician,  an  advocate,  and  a 
writer,  Yilliers  was  little  more  than  a 
boy,  a  younger  son  of  a  house  then  of  no 
great  note.    He  was  bnt  just  entering  on 


the  career  of  ooert  faroor^  gBdneae  bat 
the  most  disceraing  obaervtere  oonld  aa 
yet  perceive  that  be  wae- likely  to  dU* 
tance  all  his  cempetiton.  The  cooateii- 
ance  and  advice  of  a  man  to  highly 
distuiguished  as  the  Attomey-Genecal 
most  have  been  an  object  of  the  higbeet 
importance  to  the  young  adTentnrvr.  B«t 
thoagh  Yilliers  was  the  obliged  party,  be 
was  £ar  less  wamly  attaohed  to  BoooOy 
and  far  lass  delicate  in  his  oondoct  to* 
wards  Baoon,  than  Essex  had  been. 

To  do  the  new  favoarite  jostioe,  he 
early  exerted  his  inflaence  in  behalf  of 
his  illustrioas  friend*  In  1616  Sir  Francis 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Oouncil,  and  in 
March,  1617,  on  the  retirement  of  Xiord 
Brackley,  was  appointed  £eeper  of  the 
Great  Seal. 

On  the  seventh  of  2£ay,  the  first  day  of 
term,  be  rode  in  state  to  Westmiiister 
Hall,  with  the  Lord  Trea^ 
sorer  on  his  right  band.  Appointed 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  oSat  Si£* 
his  left,  a  long  procession 
of  students  and  ushers  before  bim,  and 
a  crowd  of  peers,  privy-connoillors,  and 
judges  following  in  his  train.  Having 
entered  his  court,  be  addressed  the  splen- 
did auditory  in  a  grave  and  dignified 
speech,  which  proves  how  well  he  under- 
stood those  judicial  duties  which  he 
afterwards  performed  so  ill.  Even  at  that 
moment,  the  proudest  moment  of  bis  life 
in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  and,  it 
may  be,  even  in  his  own,  he  cast  back  a 
look  of  lingering  affection  towards  those 
noble  pursuits  from  which,  as  it  seems, 
he  was  about  to  be  estranged.  "The 
depth  of  the  three  long  vacations,"  said 
he,  "  I  would  reserve  in  some  measure 
free  from  business  of  estate,  and  for 
studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  to  which  of 
my  own  nature  I  am  most  inclined." 

The  years  during  which  Bacon  held 
the  Great  Seal  were  among  the  darkest 
and  most  shameful  in  English  history. 
Everything  at  home  and 
abroad  was  mismanaged.  ^^J^^*' 
Fiist  came  the  execution 
of  Ealeigh,  an  act  which,  if  done  in  a 
proper  manner,  might  have  been  defen- 
sible, but  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, must  be  considered  as  a  dastardly 
murder.  Worse  was  behind :  the  war  of 
Bohemia,  the  successes  of  Tilly  and 
Spinola,  the  Palatinate  conquered,  the 
King's  son-in-law  an  exile,  the  house  of 
Austria  dominant  on  the  Continent,  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of 
the  Germanic  body  trodden  under  foot. 
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In  the  mtantime,  the  wavering  and 
cowaxdlj  policy  of  Eng^nd  f nrnished 
matter  of  Tidkale  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  The  lore  of  peace  which  James 
prof«saed  would,  even  when  indnlged  to 
an  impolitic  excess,  have  been  respeotahle> 
if  it  had  proceeded  from  tenderaesa  for 
his  people.  Bat  the  truth  is,  that,  while 
he  had  nothing  to  spare  for  the  defence 
of  the  natoral  allies  of  England,  he 
i«B>itad  without  scruple  to  the  most 
illegal  and  cppoBaure  derioes,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabBag  IkwMngham  and 
Buckingham's  relations  to  ontaWne  "tfce 
ancient  aristocracy  of  the  realm.  Benero- 
lences  were  exacted.  Patents  of  monopoly 
were  moltiplied.  All  the  resources  which 
could  have  been  employed  to  replenish 
a  beggared  ezchequfir,  at  the  close  of  a 
ruinoas  war,  were  put  in  motion  during 
this  season  of  ignominious  peace. 

The  vices  of  the  administration  must 

be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  the 

King  and  to  the  levity  and 

iSSSt^tJ^;  ^o^«»  «'  ^^  favourite. 
But  it  is  impossible  to 
acquit  the  Lord  Keeper.  For  Uicse  odious 
patents,  in  particular,  which  passed  the 
Great  Seal  while  it  was  in  his  charge,  he 
must  be  held  answerable.  In  the  speech 
which  he  made  on  first  taking  Us  seat  in 
his  court,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  dis- 
diarge  this  important  part  of  his  functions 
with  the  greatest  oautionand  impartiality. 
He  had  dedared  that  he  **  would  walk  in 
the  light,"  ^  that  men  should  see  that  no 
particular  turn  or  end  led  him,  but  a 
general  rule."  Mr.  Montagu  would  have 
us  believe  that  Bacon  acted  up  to  these 
professions,  and  lays  that  '*  the  power  of 
the  favourite  did  not  deter  the  Lord 
Keeper  from  staying  grants  and  patents 
when  his  public  duty  demanded  this  inter- 
position.'' Does  Mr.  Montagu  consider 
patents  of  monopoly  as  good  things  ?  or 
does  he  mean  to  say  that  Bacon  staid 
every  patent  of  monopoly  that  came 
before  him  ?  Of  all  patents  in  our  history, 
the  most  disgraceful  was  that  which  was 
granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  supposed 
to  be  the  original  of  Massmger's  Over- 
reach, and  to  Sir  Frands  Miehell,from 
whom  Justice  Greedy  is  supposed  to  have 
seen  drawn,  for  the  exclusive  manufac- 

uring  of  gold  and  silver  lace.  The  effect 
of  this  monopoly  was  of  course  that  the 
metal  employed  in  the  manufacture  was 
adulterated,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
public.  But  this  was  a  trifle.  The 
patentees  were  armed  with  powers  as 
great  as  have  ever  heen  given  to  farmers 


of  the  revenoo  in  t^  worst  goveraed 
countries.  They  were  authorised  to  search 
houses  and  to  arrest  interlopers;  and 
these  formidable  powers  were  used  fbr- 
purpoaes  viler  than  even  those  for  which 
they  were  given,  for  the  wreaking  of  old 
grudges,  and  for  the  corrupting  of  female, 
chastity*  Was  not  this  a  case  in  which 
public  duty  demanded  the  interposition 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  ?  And  did  the  Lord 
Keeper  interpose?  He  did.  He  wrote 
to  inform  the  King,  that  he  *'had  con- 
sidered of  the  fitness  and  conveniency  of 
the  gold  and  sUver  thread  bushiess," 
"that  H  «M  MBvanient  that  it  should 
be  settled,"  that  he  "did  conceive  ap- 
parent likelihood  that  it  would  redound 
much  to  his  Majesty's  profit,"  that,  there- 
fore^ "  it  were  good  it  were  settled  with 
all  convenient  speed."  The  meaning  of 
all  this  was,  that  certain  of  the  house  of 
Yilliers  were  to  go  shares  with  Over- 
readi  and  Greedy  in  the  plunder  of  the 
public  This  was  the  way  in  which, 
when  the  favourite  pressed  for  patents, 
lucrative  to  his  relations  and  to  his  crea- 
tures, ruinous  and  vexatious  to  the  body  of 
the  people,  the  chief  guardian  of  the  laws 
interposed.  Having  assisted  the  paten* 
tees  to  obtain  this  monopoly.  Bacon 
assisted  them  also  in  the  steps  which 
they  took  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it. 
He  committed  several  people  to  close 
confinement  for  disobeying  his  tyrannical 
edict.  It  is  needless  to  say  more.  Our 
readers  are  now  able  to  judge  whether, 
in  the  matter  of  patents,  Bacon  acted 
conformably  to  his  professions,  or  de- 
served the  praise  which  his  biographer 
has  bestowed  on  him. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  his  conduct 
was  not  1ms  reprehensible.  He  suffered 
Buckingham  to  dictate  many  of  his  de- 
cisions. Bacon  knew  as  well  as  any  man 
that  a  judge  who  listens 
to  private  solicitotions  is  .o^tHttSns. 
a  disgrace  to  his  post.  He 
had  himself,  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
woolsack,  represented  this  strongly  to 
Yilliers,  then  just  entering  on  his  career. 
<*By  no  means,"  said  Sir  Francis,  in  a 
letter  of  advice  addressed  to  the  young 
courtier,  **  by  no  means  be  you  persuaded 
to  interpose  yourself,  either  by  word  or 
letter,  in  any  cause  depending  in  any 
court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  great  man 
to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  it.  If  it 
should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice ;  but  if 
the  judge  be  so  just,  and  of  such  courage 
as  he  ought  to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined 
thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  Uint  of 
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suBpicion  behind  it."     Yet  he  had  not 
been  Lord  Keeper  a  month  when  Buck* 

iogham  began  to  interfere 
toS^^"."  *"  Chancery  .nits;   aud 

Backingham's  interfer- 
ence was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
successfnl. 

Hr.  Montagu's  reflections  on  the  ez« 
cellent  passage  which  we  hare  quoted 
abore  are  exceedingly  amuBing.  "No 
man,"  sa^'s  he,  ''more  deeply  felt  the 
evils  which  then  existed  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Crown  and  of  stateemen 
to  influence  judges.  How  beautifully 
did  he  admonish  Buckingham,  regardless 
as  he  proved  of  all  admonition  I "  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  can  be 
expected  that  admonition  will  be  regarded 
by  him  who  receives  it,  when  it  is  alto- 
gether neglected  by  him  who  gives  it. 
We  do  not  defend  Buckingham  ;  but 
what  was  his  guilt  to  Bacon's?  Buck- 
ingham was  young,  ignorant,  thought- 
less, dizzy  with  the  rapidity  of  his  ascent 
and  the  height  of  his  position.  That  he 
should  be  eager  to  serve  his  relations, 
his  flatterers,  his  mistresses,  that  he 
should  not  fully  apprehend  the  immense 
importance  of  a  pure  administration  of 
justice,  that  he  should  think  more  about 
those  who  were  bound  to  him  by  private 
ties  than  about  the  public  interest,  all 
this  was  perfectly  natural,  and  not  alto- 
gether unpardonable.  Those  who  in- 
trust a  petuUnt,  hot-blooded,  ill-informed 
lad  with  power,  are  more  to  blame  than 
he  for  the  mischief  which  he  may  do 
with  it.  How  could  it  be  expected  of  a 
lively  page,  raised  by  a  wild  freak  of  for- 
tune to  the  first  Influence  in  the  empire, 
that  he  should  have  bestowed  any  serious 
thought  on  the  principles  which  ought 
to  guide  judicial  decisions?  Bacon  was 
the  ablest  public  man  then  living  in 
Europe.  He  was  nearly  sixty  years  old. 
He  had  thought  much,  and  to  good  pur- 
pose, on  the  general  principles  of  law. 
He  had  for  many  years  borne  a  part  daily 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  man  with  a  tithe  of  his 
sagacity  and  experience  should  not  hare 
known  that  a  judge  who  suffers  friends  or 
patrons  to  dictate  his  decrees  violates  the 
plainest  rules  of  duty.  In  fact,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  knew  this  well:  he  ex- 
pressed it  admirably.  Neither  on  this 
occasion  nor  on  any  other  could  his  bad 
actions  be  attributed  to  any  defect  of  the 
head.  They  sprang  from  quite  a  different 
cause. 
A  man  who  stooped  to  render  such 


services  to  others  was  not  likely  to  be 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
enriched  himself.  He  and  his  dependents 
accepted  large  presents  from  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  Chancery  suits.  The 
amount  of  the  plunder  which  be  collected 
in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  received 
very  much  more  than  was  proved  on  his 
trial,  though,  it  may  be,  less  than  was 
suspected  by  the  public  His  enemies 
stated  his  illicit  gains  at  a  nuclt  gains, 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 
But  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  long  before  the  day  of  reckoning 
arrived.  During  the  interval  between 
the  second  and  thud  Parliaments  of 
James,  the  nation  was  absolutely  go- 
verned by  the  Crown.  The  prospects  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  were 
bright   and   sexene.    His    Bright  and 

^1  .      -  ^,       serene  pros- 

great  place  rendered  the         peets. 

splendour  of  his  talents 
even  more  conspicuous,  and  gave  an  ad- 
ditional charm  to  the  serenity  of  his 
temper,  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  The 
pillaged  suitor  might  mutter.  The  aus- 
tere Puritan  patriot  might,  in  his  retreat, 
grieve  that  one  on  whom  God  had  be- 
stowed without  measure  all  the  abilities 
which  qualify  men  to  take  the  lead  in 
great  reforms  should  be  found  among 
the  adherents  of  the  worst  abuses.  But 
the  murmurs  of  the  suitor  and  the  la- 
mentations of  the  patriot  had  scarcely  any 
avenue  to  the  ears  of  the  powerful.  The 
King,  and  the  Minister  who  was  the 
King^s  master,  smiled  on  their  illustrious 
flatterer.  The  whole  crowd  of  courtiers 
and  nobles  sought  his  favour  with  emu- 
lous eagerness.  Men  of  wit  and  learning 
hailed  with  delight  the  elevation  of  one 
who  had  so  signally  shown  that  a  man 
of  profound  learning  and  of  brilliant  wit 
might  understand,  far  better  than  any 
plodding  dunce,  the  art  of  thriving  in 
the  world. 

Once,  and  but  once,  this  course  of  pros- 
perity was  for  a  moment  interrupted.  It 
would  seem  that  even  Bacon's  brain  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  without  some 
discomposure  the  inebriating  effect  of  so 
much  good  fortune.  For  some  time  after 
his  elevation,  he  showed  himself  a  little 
wanting  in  that  wariness  and  self-com- 
mand to  which,  more  than  even  to  his 
transcendent  talents,  his  elevation  was  to 
be  ascribed.  He  was  by  no  means  a  good 
hater.  The  temperature  of  his  revenge, 
like  that  of  his  gratitude,  was  scarcely 
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erer  more  than  lokewans.  Bat  there 
wftB  one  person  whom  he  had  long  re- 
garded with  an  animosity  which,  though 
stndioualy  snppreased,  was  perhaps  the 
stronger  for  the  suppression.  The  insnlts 
and  injuries  whicb,  when  a  young  man 
struggling  into  note  and  professional 
practice,    he    had    received    from    Sir 

Edward  Ck>ke,  were  such 
^<5kJ*^    as  might  move  the  most 

placable  nature  to  resent- 
ment About  the  time  at  which  Bacon 
received  the  Seals,  Coke  had,  on  account 
of  his  contumacious  resistance  to  the 
royal  pleasure,  been  deprived  of  his  seat 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  had 
ever  since  languished  in  xetirement.  But 
Coke's  opposition  to  the  Court,  we  fear, 
was  the  effect  not  of  good  principles, 
but  of  a  bad  temper.  Perverse  and  testy 
as  he  was,  he  wanted  true  fortitude  and 
dignity  of  character.  His  obstinacy,  un- 
supported by  virtuous  motives,  was  not 
proof  against  disgrace.  He  solicited  a 
reconciliation  with  the  favourite,  and  his 
solicitations  were  suocessfuL  Sir  John 
Yilliers,  the  brother  of  Buckingham,  was 
looking  out  for  a  rich  wife.  Coke  had  a 
large  fortune  and  an  unmarried  daughter. 
A  bargain  was  struck.  But  Lady  Coke, 
the  lady  whom  twenty  years  before  Essex 
had  wooed  on  behalf  of  Bacon,  would  not 
hear  of  the  match.  A  violent  and  scan- 
dalous family  quarrel  followed.  The 
mother  carried  the  girl  away  by  stealth. 
The  father  pursued  them,  and  regained 
possession  of  his  daughter  by  force.  The 
King  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  Bucking- 
ham had  attended  him  thither.  Bacon 
was. during  their  absence  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  England.  He  felt  towards  Coke 
as  much  malevolence  as  it  was  in  his 
nature  to  feel  towards  anybody.  His 
wisdom  had  been  laid  to  sleep  by  pros- 
perity.   In  an  evil  hour  he  determined 

to  interfere  in  the  disputes 
S^sJ^n.^  whichagitotedhisenemy's 

household.  He  declared 
for  the  wife,  countenanced  the  Attorney- 
General  in  filing  an  Information  in  the 
Star  Chamber  against  the  husband,  and 
wrote  letters  to  the  King  and  the  favour- 
ite against  the  proposed  marriage.  The 
hinguage  which  he  used  in  those  letters 
ahows  that,  sagacious  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  quite  know  his  place,  and  that  he  was 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  extent 
either  of  Buckingham's  power,  or  of  the 
change  vrhich  the  possession  of  that 
power  had  produced  in  Buckingham's 
cbariiClci  •     He  soon  had  a  lesson  which 


he  never  forgot  The  favourite  received 
the  news  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  interference 
with  feelings  of  the  most  violent  resent- 
ment, and  made  the  King  even  more 
angfy  than  himself.  Bacon's  eyes  were 
at  once  opened  to  his  error,  and  to  all 
its  possible  consequences.  He  had  been 
elated,  if  not  intoxicated,  by  greatness. 
The  shock  sobered  him  in  an  instant  He 
was  all  himself  again.  He  apologized 
submissively  for  his  interference.  He 
directed. the  Attomey-Gkneral  to  stop 
the  proceedings  against  Coke.  He  sent 
to  tell  Lady  Coke  that  he  coald  do 
nothing  for  her.  He  announced  to  both 
the  families  that  he  was  desirous  to  pro- 
mote the  connection.  Having  given  these 
proofs  of  contrition,  he  ventured  to 
present  himself  before  Buckingham.  But 
the  young  upstart  did  not  think  that  he 
had  yet  sufficiently  humbled  an  old  man 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  his  benefactor, 
who  was  the  highest  civil  functionary  in 
the  realm,  and  the  most  eminent  man  of 
letters  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  on 
two  successive  days  Bacon  repaired  to 
Buckingham's  house,  that  on  two  suc- 
cessive days  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in 
an  antechamber  among  footboys,  seated 
on  an  old  wooden  box,  with  the  Great 
Seal  of  EngUind  at  his  side;  and  that 
when  at  length  he  was  admitted,  he  flung 
himself  on  the  floor,  kissed  the  favourite's 
feet,  and  vowed  never  to  rise  till  he  was 
forgiven.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  on  whose 
authority  this  story  rests,  is  likely  enough 
to  have  exaggerated  the  meanness  of 
Bacon  and  the  insolence  of  Buckingham. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  so  cir- 
cumstantial a  narrative,  written  by  a 
person  who  avers  that  he  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  can  be  wholly  without 
foundation ;  and,  unhappily,  there  is  little 
in  the  character  either  of  the  favourite  or 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  to  make  the  narrative 
improbable.  It  is  certain  that  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  on 
ternu  humilUting  to  slSSSaJS.. 
Bacon,  who  never  more 
ventured  to  cross  any  purpose  of  anybody 
who  bore  the  name  of  Yilliers.  He  put 
a  strong  curb  on  those  angry  passions 
which  had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
mastered  his  prudence.  He  wen  t  through 
the  forms  of  a  reconciliation  with  Coke, 
and  did  his  best,  by  seeking  opportunities 
of  paying  little  civilities,  and  by  avoiding 
all  that  could  produce  collision,  to  tame 
the  untamable  ferocity  of  his  old  enemy. 
In  the  main,  however.  Bacon's  life, 
whUo  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  wafl,  in 
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ontvatd  appearance,  most  enTiable.    In 

London  he  lived  with  great  dignity  at 

_    .  _  York  House,  the  Teneiable 

YofkHonse.    ^^^^.^^   ^^    ^^    ^^^^^^ 

Here  it  was  that,  in  Jannarjr,  1620,  he 
celebrated  his  entrance  into  his  sixtieth 
year  amidst  a  splendid  circle  of  friends. 
He  had  then  exchanged  the 'appellation 
of  Keeper  for  the  higher  title  of  Chan- 
cellor. Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  wrote  on  the  occasion  some  of  the 
happiest  of  his  nigged  rhymes.  All 
things,  he  tells  ns,  seemed  to  smile  about 
the  old  house,  **the  fire,  the  wine,  the 
men.  **  The  spectacle  of  the  accomplished 
host,  after  a  life  marked  by  no  great 
disaster,  entered  on  a  green  old  age,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  riches,  power,  high 
honours,  undiminished  mental  activity, 
and  vast  literary  reputation,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  poet,  if  we  may 
judge  from  those  well-known  lines: 

"  England'!  hiich  Ohanoallor,  the  destined  heir. 
In  hU  soft  cradle,  to  hie  father's  chair, 
WboM  eren  threedfl  the  Fates  spin  round 

and  full 
Out  of  their  chdoeet  and  tlieir  whitest  wooL** 

In  the  intervals  of  rest  which  Bacon's 
political  and  judicial  functions  afforded, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  Gor- 
hambury.  At  that  place 
°§^SS^bi,  bi»ii.e»  WM  litera. 
ture,  and  his  favourite 
amusement  gardening,  which  in  one  of 
his  mos>  interesting  Essays  he  calls  **  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures."  In  his 
magnificent  grounds  he  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  a  retreat  to  which 
he  repaired  when  he  wished  to  avoid  all 
visitors,  and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
study.  On  such  occasion,  a  few  young 
men  of  distinguished  talents  were  some- 
times the  companions  of  his  retirement ; 
and  among  them  his  quick  eye  soon  dis- 
cerned the  superior  abilities  of  Thomas 
Hobbes.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of 
his  disciple,  or  foresaw  the  vast  infiuence, 
both  for  good  and  for  evil,  which  that 
most  vigorous  and  acute  of  human  in- 
tellects was  destined  to  exercise  on  the 
two  succeeding  generations. 

In  January,  t€21,  Bacon  had  reached 
the  zcnitli  of  his  fortunes.  He  had  just 
pubiished  the  Abtmm  Organvm ;  and  that 
extraordinary  book  had  drawn  forth  the 
wannest  expressions  of  admiration  from 
the  ablest  men  in  Europe.  He  had  ob- 
tained honours  of  a  widely  different  kind, 
but  perhaps  not  less  valued  by  Lim.    He 
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had  been  created  Baron  Verolam.  He 
-had  subsequently  been  raised  %o  the 
higher  dignity  of  Yisoount  St  Albans. 
His  patent  was  drawn  ia  the  most  flatter- 
ing terms,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  signed 
It  as  a  witness.  The  oeremony  of  investi- 
ture was  performed  with  great  state  at 
Theobalds,  and  Buckingham  conde- 
scended to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors. 
Posterity  has  felt  that  the  greatest  of 
English  philosophers  could  derive  no 
•oeessien  of  dignity  from  any  tiile  which 
James  could  bestow,  and, 
In  defiance  of  the  royal 
letters  patent,  has  obsti* 
nately  refosed  to  degrade  Francis  Bacon 
into  Yiscount  St.  Albans. 

In  a  few  weeks  was  signaUybroo^t  to 
the  test  the  value  of  those  objects  for 
which  Bacon  had  sullied  his  integrity,  had 
resigned  his  independence,  had  violated 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  friendship 
and  gratitude,  had  flattered  the  worthless, 
had  persecuted  the  innocent,  had  tam- 
pered with  judges,  had  tortured  prisoners, 
had  plundered  suitors,  had  wasted  on 
paltry  intrigues  all  the  powers  of  the 
most  exquisitely  constructed  intellect 
that  haa  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of 
the  children  of  men.  A  sndden  and 
terrible  reverse  was  at 
hand.  AParlumenthad  ^SS^^u 
been  summoned.  Aftersix 
years  of  silence  the  voice  of  the  nation 
was  again  to  be  heard.  Only  three  days 
after  the  pageant  which  was  performed 
at  Theobalds  in  honour  of  Bacon  the 
Houses  met. 

Want  of  money  had,  as  usual,  Indooed 
the  King  to  convoke  his  Parliament  It 
may  be  donbted,  however,  whether,  If  he 
or  his  ministers  had  been  at  all  aware  of 
the  state  of  public  feeling, 
they  would  not  have  tried  ®**^SJ5*"*** 
any  expedient,  or  borne 
with  any  inconvenience^  rather  than 
have  ventured  to  face  the  deputies  of  a 
Justly  exasperated  nation.  But  they  did 
not  d&Boem  those  times.  Indeed  almost 
all  the  political  blunders  of  James,  and 
of  his  more  unfortunate  son,  arose  from 
one  great  error.  During  the  fifty  years 
which  preceded  the  Long  l^rliament  a 
great  and  progressive  diange  was  taking 
place  in  the  public  mind.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  change  was  not  in  the 
least  understood  by  either  of  the  first 
two  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  by 
any  of  their  advisers.  That  the  nation 
became  more  and  more  discontented 
every  year,  that  every  House  of  CommoBn 
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was  more  nnmanageable  than  that  which 
had  preceded  it,  were  facts  which  it  was 
impossible  not  to  pereeire.  Bat  the 
Court  could  not  understand  why  these 
thinge  were  so.  The  Oonrt  ooold  not  see 
that  the  English  people  and  the  English 
Goremment,  thongh  they  might  once 
baye  been  weU  suited  to  each  other,  were 
snited  to  each  other  no  longer ;  that  the 
nation  had  outgrown  its  old  institutionSi 
was  erery  day  more  uneasy  under  them, 
was  pressing  against  them,  and  would 
soon  burst  through  them.  The  alarming 
phenomena,  the  existence  of  which  no 
sycophant  ooold  deny,  were  ascribed  to 
eyery  cause  escept  the  true  one.  "In 
my  first  Parliament,"  said  James,  ^  I  was 
a  noyioe.  In  my  next,  there  was  a  kind 
of  beasts,  called  undertakers,"  and  so 
forth.  In  the  third  Parliament  he  could 
hardly  be  called  a  noyioe,  and  those 
beasts,  the  undertakers,  did  not  exist. 
Yet  his  third  Parliament  gare  him  more 
trouble  than  either  the  first  or  the  second. 

The  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than 
the  House  of  Commons  proceeded,  in  a 
temperate  and  respectful,  but  most  deter- 
mined manner,  to  discuss 

^JS^,^  the  public  grieyances. 
Thdr  first  attacks  were 
directsd  against  those  odious  patents, 
onder  coyer  of  which  Bncklngham  and 
faii  creatures  had  pillaged  and  oppressed 
the  nation.  The  yigonr  with  which  these 
procesdinga  were  conducted  spread  dis- 
may through  the  Court.  Buckingham 
thought  himself  in  danger,  and,  in  his 
alarm,  had  recourse  to  an  adyiser  who 
had  lately  acquired  considerable  influence 
oyer  him,  Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
This  person  had.  already  been  of  great  use 
to  the  fayonritein  a  yeiy  delicate  matter. 
Buckingham  had  set  his-  heart  on  marry- 
ing Lady  Catherine  Manners,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Butland.  But 
the  difficulties  were  great  The  Earl 
was  haughty  and  impracticable,  and  the 
young  lady  was  a  Catholic.  Williams 
soothed  the  pride  of  the  father,  and  found 
arguments  which,  for  a  time  at  least, 
quieted  the  conscience  of  the  daughter. 
For  these  seryices  he  had  been  rewarded 
with  considerable  preferment  in  the 
Church ;  and  lie  was  now  rapidly  rising 
to  the  same  place  in  the  regard  of  Back- 
ingham  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  Bacon. 

Williams  was  one  of  those  who  are 
wiser  for  others  than  for  themselyes.  His 
own  public  life  was  unfortunate,  and  was 
tnade  unfortunate  by  his  strange  want  of 


judgment  and  self  command  at  aeyaml 
Important  conjunctures.  But  the  counsel 
which  he  gaye  on  this 
occasion  showed  no  want  'v^Sims. 
of  worldly  wisdom.  He 
adyised  the  fayourite  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  defending  the  monopolies, 
to  find  some  foreign  embassy  for  his 
brother  Sir  Edward,  who  was  deeply 
implicated  in  the  yilltmies  of  Mompesson, 
and  to  leaye  the  other  oiEendera  to  the 
justice  of  Parliament.  Backingham  re- 
ceiyed  this  adyice  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude,  and  declared 
that  a  load  had  been  lifted  from  his 
heart.  He  then  repaired  with  Williams 
to  the  royal  presence.  They  found  the 
King  engaged  in  earnest  consultation 
with  Prince  Charles.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tions proposed  by  the  Bean  was  fully 
discussed,  and  approyed  in  all  its  parts. 

The  first  yictims  whom  the  Court 
abandoned  to  the  yengeance  of  the 
Commons  were  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and 
Sir  Francis  MichelL  It  was  some  time 
before  Bacon  began  to  entertain  any 
apprehenaions.  His  talents  and  his 
address  gaye  him  great  influence  in  the 
house  of  which  he  had  lately  become  a 
member,  as  indeed  they  must  haye  done 
in  any  assembly.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  had  many  personal  friends 
and  many  warm  admirers.  But  at  length, 
about  six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  the  storm  burst. 

A  committee  of  the  lower  House  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  March  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Sir  Bobert  Philips,  member  for  Bath,  re- 
ported that  great  abuses  had  been  dia- 
ooyered.  <*  The  person,"  said  he,  *<  against 
whom  these  things  are 
alleged  is  no  less  than  the  Charges 
T     5^«r       «  against  the 

Lord  Chancellor,  a  man     ohtmoellor. 

80  endued  with  all  parts, 
both  of  nature  and  art,  as  that  I  will  say 
no  more  of  him,  being  not  able  to  say 
enough."  Sir  Bobert  then  proceeded  to 
state,  in  the  most  temperate  manner,  the 
nature  of  the  charges.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Aubrey  had  a  case  depending  in 
Chancery.  He  had  been  almost  ruined 
by  law  expenses,  and  his  patience  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  delays  of  the 
court.  He  receiyed  a  hint  from  some  of 
the  hangers-on  of  the  Chancellor  that  a 
present  of  one  hundred  pounds  would 
expedite  matters.  The  poor  man  had  not 
the  sum  required.  Howeyer,  haying 
found  out  an  usurer  who  accommodated 
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him  with  it  at  high  interest,  he  carried  it 
to  York  Hoiue.  The  ChanoeUor  took 
tho  money,  and  his  dependents  assured 
the  suitor  that  all  would  go  right.  Aubrey 
was,  however,  disappointed;  for,  after 
considerable  delay,  "a  killing  decree^ 
was  pronounced  against  him.  Another 
suitor  of  the  name  of  Egerton  complained 
that  he  had  been  induced  by  two  of  the 
Chancellor's  jackals  to  make  his  Lordship 
a  present  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
that,  nevertheless,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  decree  in  his  favour.  The 
evidence  to  these  facts  was  overwhelming. 
Bacon*B  fiiends  could  only  entreat  the 
House  to  suspend  its  judgment,  and  to 
send  up  the  case  to  the  Lords,  in  a  form 
less  offensive  than  an  impeachment. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  March  the  King 
sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  express- 
ing his  deep  regret  that  so  eminent  a 
person  as  the  Chancellor  should  be  sus^ 
pected  of  misconduct.  His  Majesty 
declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to  screen 
the  guUty  from  justice,  and  proposed  to 
appoint  a  new  kind  of  tribunal  consisting 
of  eighteen  commissioners,  who  might  be 
chosen  from  among  the 

Houses,  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  Commons  were  not  disposed 
to  depart  from  their  regular  course  of 
proceeding.  On  the  same  day  they  held 
a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and  delivered 
in  the  heads  of  the  accusation  against  the 
Chancellor.  At  this  conference  Bacon 
was  not  present.  Overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  remorse,  and  abandoned  by  all 
those  in  whom  he  had  weakly  put  his 
trust,  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The 
dejection  of  his  mmd  soon  disordered  his 
body.  Buckingham,  who  visited  him  by 
the  Sling's  order,  "found  his  Lordship 
very  sick  and  heavy  "  It  appears,  from 
a  pathetic  letter  which  the  unhappy  man 
addressed  to  the  Peers  on  the  day  ot  the 
conference,  that  he  neither  expected  nor 
wished  to  survive  his  disgnvce.  During 
several  days  he  remained  in  his  bed, 
refusing  to  see  any  human  being.  He 
passionately  told  his  attendants  to  leave 
him,  to  forget  him,  never  again  to  name 
his  name,  never  to  remember  that  there 
had  been  such  a  man  in  the  world.  In 
the  meantime,  fresh  instances  of  corrup- 
tion were  every  day  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  accusers.  The  number 
of  .charges  rapitiiy  increased  from  two  to 
twenty -three.  The  Lorus  enlcretl  on  the 
inveetigntion  of  the  case  with  laudable 


alacrity.  Bome  witnesiet  were  wraminad 
at  the  bar  of  the  Houie.  A  telect  oom- 
mtttee  was  appointed  to  take  the  deposi- 
tions of  others;  and  the  inqniry  was 
rapidly  proceeding,  when  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  March,  the  King  adjourned  the 
Parliament  for  three  weeks. 

This  measure  revived  Bacon's  hopes. 
He  made  the  most  of  his  short  respite. 
He  attempted  to  work  on  the  feeble  mind 
of  the  King.  He  appealed 
to  aU  the  strongest  feel-  ®^S£i  1^!^* 
ings  of    James,   to   his 
fears,  to  his  Tanity,  to  his  high  notions 
of  prerogative.    Wonld  the  Solomon  of 
the  age  commit  so  gross  an  error  as  to 
encourage    tho    encroaching    spirit    of 
Parliaments?     Would  God's  anointed, 
accountable  to  God  alone,  pay  homage  to 
the    clamorous    multitude?      ** Those," 
exclaimed  Bacon,  '*who  now  strike  at 
the  Chancellor  will  soon  strike  at  the 
Crown.    I  am  the  first  sacrifice.    I  wish 
I  may  be  the  last.''    But  all  his  eloquence 
and   address   were   employed  in   Tain. 
Indeed,  whatever  Mr.  Montaga  may  say, 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  not 
in  the  King's  power  to  save  Bacon,  with- 
out having  reoonrse  to  measures  which 
would  have  conrulsisd  the  realm.    The 
Crown  had  not  sufficient  influence  over 
the  Parliament  to  procure  an  acquittal 
in  so  clear  a  case  of  guilt.    And  to  dis- 
solve a  Parliament  which  is  nnivezsally 
allowed  to  haye  been  one  of  the  best 
Parliaments  that  ever  sat,  which  had 
acted  liberally  and  respectfully  towards 
the  Sovereign,  and  which  enjoyed  in  the 
highest  degree  the  favour  of  the  people^ 
only  in  order  to  stop  a  grave,  temperate^ 
and    constitutional    mqniry     into    the 
personal  integrity  of  the  first  judge  is 
the  kingdom,  would  have  been  a  measore 
more  scandalous  and  absurd  than  any  ci 
tliose  which  were  the  ruin  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.     Such  a  measure,  while  it 
would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's honour  as  a  conviction,  would 
have  endangered  the  very  existence  of 
the  monarchy.    The  King,  acting  by  the 
advice  of  Williams,  very  properly  refused 
to  engage  in  a  dangerous  struggle  with 
his  people,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
from  legal  condemnation  a  minister  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  save  from  dishonour. 
He  advised  Bacon  to  plead  guilty,  and 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  miti- 
<nte  the  punishment.    Mr.  Montagu  is 
exceedingly  angry  with  James  on  this 
account.    But  though  we  are,  in  general, 
very  little  inclined  to  admire  that  Prince's 
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condnct,  we  reallj  thiak  that  his  advice 
was,  under  all  the  circtmistances,  the 
best  adTice  that  could  have  been  given. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  the  Honses 
reassembled,  and  the  Lords  resumed  their 
inquiries  into  the  abuses  of  the  Conrt  of 
Chancery.  On  the  twenty-second,  Bacon 
addressed  to  the  Peers  a  letter,  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  condescended  to  deliver. 
In  this  artful  and  pathetic  composition, 
the  Chancellor  acknowledged  his  guilt 
in  guarded  and  general  terms,  and,  while 
acknowledging,  endeavoured  to  palliate 
it.  This,  however,  was  not  thought 
sufficient  by  his  judges.  They  required 
a  more  particular  confession,  and  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  charges.  On  the 
thirtieth  he  delivered  a  paper  in  which 
he  admitted,  with  few  and  unimportant 
reservations,  the  truth  of  the  accusationB 
brought  against  him,  and  threw  himself 
entirely  on  the  mercy  of  his  peers. 
« Upon  advised  consideration  of  the 
charges,"  said  he,  '*  descending  into  my 
own  conscience,  and  calling  my  memory 
to  account  so  far  as  I  am 

genuonsly  confess  that  I 
am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounoe 
all  defence." 

The  Lords  came  to  a  resolution  that 
the  Chancellor's  confession  appeared  to 
be  full  and  ingenuous,  and  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  of  him  whether  it  was 
really    subscribed    by    himself.      The 
deputies,  among  whom  was  Southamp- 
ton, the   common   friend,   many  years 
before,  of  Bacon  and  Essex,  performed 
their  duty  with  great  delicacy.    Indeed, 
the  agonies  of  such  a  mind  and  the  de- 
gradation of  such  a  name  might  well 
have  softened  the  most  obdurate  natures. 
'*  My  Lords,"  said  Bacon,  ^  it  is  my  act, 
my  hand,  my  heart.     I  beseech  your 
Lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken 
reed."     They  withdrew ;  and  he  again 
retired  to  lUs  chamber  in  the  deepest 
dejection.    The  next  day,  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  and  the  usher  of  the  House  of 
Lords  came  to  conduct  him  to  West- 
nunster  Hall,  where  sentence  was  to  be 
pronounced.     But  they  found  him  so 
unwell  that  he  could  not 
Ig»2!!,2j„^  l*.Te  hi.  bedj  .nd  this 
excuse  for  his  absence  was 
readily  accepted.     In  no  quarter  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  the  smallest 
desire  to  add  to  his  humiliatiozL 

The  sentence  was,  however,  severe— 
the  more  severe,  no  doubt,  because  the 
Lords  knew  that  it  would  not  be  exe- 


cuted, and  that  they  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  at  small  cost, 
the  inflexibility  of  their 
justice,  and  their  abhor-      tS^^ 
rence  of  corruption.  Bacon 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  ot  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  In 
the  Tower  during  the  King's  pleasure. 
He  was  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  in  the  State  or  of  sitting  in 
Parliament;   and  he  was  banished  for 
life  from  the  verge  of  the  Court.    In 
such  misery  and  shame  ended  that  long 
career  of  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly 
prosperity. 

Even  at  this  pass  Mr.  Montagu  does 
not  desert  his  hero.  He  seems  indeed  to 
think  that  the  attachment  of  an  editor 
ought  to  be  as  devoted  as  that  of  Mr. 
Moore's  lovers;  and  cannot  conceive 
what  biography  was  made  for, 

« if 'til  not  the  same 
Through  Joy  and  through  tormflnt,  through 
glory  and  •bame." 

He  assures  us  that  Bacon  was  innocent, 

that  he  had  the  means  of   making  a 

perfectly  satisfactory  defence,  that  when 

''he  plainly  and  ingenuously  confessed 

that  he  was    guilty    of 

corruption,"    and    when    i^oSSSbS. 

he  afterwards    solemnly 

affirmed  that  his  confession  was   "his 

act,  his  hand,  his  heart,"  he  was  telling 

a  great  lie,  and  that  he  refrained  from 

bringing  forward  proofs  of  his  innocence, 

because  he  durst  not  disobey  the  King 

and  the  favourite,  who,  for  their  own 

selfish  objects,  pressed  him  to   plead.. 

guilty. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the 

smallest  reason  to  believe  that,  if  James 

and     Buckingham     had 

thought  that  Bacon  had     Interest  of 
t      t  m  *«^         James  and 

a    good    defence,    they  suokln^am. 

would  have  prevented  him 
from  makmg  it.  What  conceivable 
motive  had  they  for  doing  so?  Mr. 
Montagu  perpetually  repeats  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon.  But  he 
overlooks  an  obvious  distinction.  It  was 
their  interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon  on  the 
supposition  of  his  guilt ;  but  not  on  the 
supposition  of  his  innocence.  James  was 
very  properly  unwUling  to  run  the  risk 
of  protecting  h^&  Chancellor  against  the 
Parliament.  But  if  the  Chancellor  had 
been  able,  by  force  of  argument,  to 
obtain  an  acquittal  from  the  Parliament, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  both  the  King 
and  YilUers  would  have  heartily  rejoiced 
2G 
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They  would  have  rejoiced,  not  merely 
on  account  of  their  friendship  for  Bacon, 
which  seems,  however,  to  hare  been  as 
sincere  as  most  friendships  of  that  sort, 
but  on  selfish  grounds.  Nothing  oonld 
have  strengthened  the  government  more 
than  such  a  victory.  The  King  and  the 
favourite  abandoned  the  Chancellor  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  avert  his 
disgrace,  and  unwilling  to  share  it.  Mr. 
Montagu  mistakes  effect  for  cause.  He 
thinks  that  Bacon  did  not  prove  his 
innocence,  because  he  was  not  supported 
by  the  Court.  The  truth  evidently  is 
that  the  Court  did  not  venture  to  sup- 
port Bacon,  because  he  could  not  prove 
his  innocence. 

Agaiu,    it    seems    strange    that    Mr. 
Montagu  should  not  perceive  that,  while 
attempttug  to  vindicate  Bacon's  reputa- 
tion, he  is  really  casting  on  it  the  foulest 
of    all    aspersions.      He 

degree  of  meanness  and 
depravity  more  loathsome  than  judicial 
corruption  itself.  A  corrupt  judge  may 
have  many  good  qualities.  But  a  man 
who,  to  please  a  powerful  patron,  solemnly 
declares  himself  guilty  of  corruption  when 
he  knows  himself  to  be  innocent^  must 
be  a  monster  of  servility  and  impudence. 
Bacon  was,  to  say  nothing  of  his  highest 
claims  to  respect,  a  gentleman,  a  noble- 
man, a  scholar,  a  statesman,  a  man  of 
the  first  consideration  in  society,  a  man 
far  advanced  in  years.  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  such  a  man  would,  to  gratify 
any  human  being,  irreparably  ruin  his 
own  character  by  his  own  act  ?  Imagine 
a  grey-headed  judge,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  owning  with  tease,  with  pathetic 
assurances  of  his  penitence  and  of  his 
siucerity,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
shameful  mal-practices,  repeatedly  asse- 
verating the  truth  of  his  confession, 
subscribing  it  with  his  own  hand,  sub- 
mitting to  conviction,  receiving  a  humi- 
liating sentence  and  acknowledghig  its 
justice,  and  all  this  when  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  show  that  his  conduct  has 
been  irreproachable!  The  thing  is 
incredible.  But  if  we  admit  it  to  be 
true,  what  must  we  think  of  such  a  ma&i 
if  indeed  he  deserves  the  name  of  man, 
who  thinks  anything  that  kings  and 
minions  can  bestow  more  precious  than 
honour,  or  anything  that  they  can  inflict 
more  terrible  than  infamy. 

Of  this  most  disgraceful  imputation  we 
fully  acquit  Bacon.  He  had  no  defence ; 
and  Mr.  Montagu's  affectionate  attempt 


to  make  a  defence  for  him  has  altogether 
failed. 

The  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Kontaga 
rests  the  case  are  two :  the  first,  that  the 
taking  of  presents  was  usual,  and,  what 
he  seems  to  consider  as  the  same  thing, 
not  discreditable ;  the  second,  that  these 
presents  were  not  taken  as  bribes. 

Mr.  Montagu  brings  forward  many 
facts  in  support  of  his  first  proposition. 
He  is  not  content  with  showing  that 
many  English  judges  formerly  received 
gifts  from  suitors,  but  collects  similar 
instances  from  foreign  nations  and  ancient 
times.  He  goes  back  to  the  common> 
wealths  of  Greece,  and  attempts  to  press 
into  his  service  a  line  of 
Homer,  and  a  sentence  of  ^2SS«* 
Plutarch,  which,  we  fear, 
will  hardly  serve  his  turn.  The  gold  of 
which  Homer  speaks  was  not  intended  to 
fee  the  judges,  but  was  paid  into  court 
for  the  benefit  of  the  successful  litigant ; 
and  the  gratuities  which  Pericles,  as 
Plutarch  states,  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  Athenian  tribunals,  were 
legal  wages  paid  out  of  the  public 
revenue.  We  can  supply  Mr.  Montagu 
with  passages  much  more  in  point. 
Hesiod,  who.  like  poor  Aubrey,  had  a 
"  killing  decree  *'  made  against  him  in 
the  Chancery  of  Ascra,  forgot  decorum 
80  far  that  he  ventured  to  designate  the 
learned  persons  who  presided  in  that 
court  as  /SaatX^oc  a«ipo^<yev«.  Plutarch 
and  Diodorus  have  handed  down  to  the 
latest  ages  the  respectable  name  of 
Anytus,  the  son  of  Anthemion,  the  first 
defendant  who,  eluding  ail  the  safeguards 
which  the  ingenuity  of  Solon  could 
devise,  succeeded  in  corrupting  a  bench 
of  Athenian  judges.  We  are  indeed  so 
far  from  grudging  Mr.  Montagu  the  aid 
of  Greece,  that  we  will  give  him  Borne 
into  the  bargain.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  honourable  senators  who  tried  Verres 
received  presents  which  were  worth  more 
than  the  fee-simple  of  York  House  and 
Gorhambury  together,  and  that  the  no 
less  honourable  senators  and  knights  who 
professed  to  believe  in  the  alitn  of  Clodins 
obtained  marks  still  more  extraordinary 
of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  defen- 
dant. In  short,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that,  before  Bacon's  time,  and  in  Bacon's 
time,  judges  were  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing gifts  from  suitors. 

But  is  this  a  defence  ?  We  think  not. 
The  robberies  of  Cacns  and  Barabbas  are 
no  apology  for  those  of  Tnrpia.  The 
conduct  of  the  two  men  of  Belial  who 
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Bwore  away  the  life  of  Naboth  has  neTer 
been  died  as   an  excuse  for  the  per- 

jariea      of      Oatea     and 
def7n£      Dangerfield.  Mr.  Montagu 

has  confounded  two  thmgs 
which  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distin- 
guish from  each  other,  if  we  wish  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  characters  of 
men  of  other  countries  and  other  times. 
That  an  Immoral  action  is,  in  a  particular 
society,  generally  oonsldered  as  innocent, 
is  a  good  plea  for  an  individual  who, 
being  one  of  that  society,  and  having 
adopted  the  notions  which  prevail  among 
his  neighbours,  commits  that  action. 
But  the  circumstance  that  a  great  many 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  committing 
immoral  actions  is  no  plea  at  all.  We 
should  think  it  unjust  to  call  Bt.  Louis  a 
wicked  man,  because  in  an  age  in  which 
toleration  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
sin,  he  persecuted  heretics.  We  should 
think  it  no  just  to  call  Cowper's  friend^ 
John  Newton,  a  hypocrite  and  monster, 
because  at  a  time  when  the  slave-trade 
was  commonly  considered  by  the  most 
respectable  people  as  an  innocent  and 
beneficial  traffic,  he  went,  largely  pro- 
vided with  hymn-books  and  handcufEs,  on 
a  Guinea  voyage.  But  the  circumstance 
that  there  are  twenty  thousand  thieves 
in  London  is  no  excuse  for  a  feUow  who 
is  caught  breaking  into  a  shop.  No  man 
is  to  be  blamed  for  not  making  disooveries 
in  morality,  for  not  finding  out  that  some- 
thing which  everybody  else  thinks  to  be 
good  is  really  bad.  But,  if  a  man  does 
that  which  he  and  all  around  him  know 
to  be  bad,  it  is  no  excuse  for  him  that 
many  others  have  done  the  same.  We 
should  be  ashamed  of  spending  so  much 
time  in  pointing  out  so  clear  a  distinction, 
but  that  Hr.  Montagu  seems  altogether 
to  overlook  it. 

Now,  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
Case  before  us ;  let  Mr.  Hontagu  proro 

that,  in  Bacon's  age,  the 
^gj|2i      practices  for  which  Bacon 

was  punished  were  gener- 
ally considered  as  innocent,  and  we  admit 
that  he  has  made  out  his  point.  But  this 
we  defy  him  to  do.  That  these  practices 
were  common  we  admit ;  but  they  were 
common  just  as  all  wickedness  to  which 
there  is  strong  temptation  always  was 
and  always  will  be  common.  They  were 
common  just  as  theft,  cheatiog,  perjury, 
adultery  have  always  been  common. 
Ihey  were  common,  not  because  people 
did  not  kiaow  what  was  right,  but  because 
people  liked   to  do  what  was  wrong. 


They  were  common^  though  prohibited 
by  law.  They  were  common,  though 
condemned  by  public  opinion.  They 
were  common,  because  in  that  age  law 
and  public  opinion  united  had  not  suffi- 
cient force  to  restrain  the  greediness  of 
powerful  and  unprincipled  magistrates^ 
They  were  common,  as  every  crime  will 
be  common  when  the  gain  to  which  it 
leads  is  great,  and  the  chanc3  of  punish- 
ment small  But,  though  common,  they 
were  universally  allowed  to  be  altogether 
unjustifiable ;  they  were  in  the  highest 
degree  odious;  and,  though  many  were 
guilty  of  them,  none  had  the  audacity 
publicly  to  avow  and  defend  them. 

We  could  give  a  thousand  proofs  that 
the  opinion  then  entertained  concerning 
these  practices  was  such  as  we  have 
described.  But  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  calling  a  siugle  witness,  honest 
Hugh  Latimer.  His  ser- 
mons, preached  more  than  ^JSmorfsf 
seventy  years  before  the 
inquiry  into  Bacon's  conduct,  abound 
with  the  sharpest  invectives  against  those 
very  practices  of  which  Bacon  was  guilty, 
and  which,  as  Mr.  Montagu  seems  to 
think,  nobody  ever  considered  as  blam- 
able  till  Bacon  was  punished  for  them. 
We  could  easily  fill  twenty  pages  with 
the  homely,  but  just  and  forcible  rhetoric 
of  the  brave  old  bishop.  We  shall  select 
a  few  passages  as  fair  specimens,  and  n» 
more  than  fair  specimens,  of  the  rest. 
<*  Omnei  diliffunt  munera.  They  all  love 
bribes.  Bribery  is  a  princely  kind  of 
thieving.  They  will  be  waged  by  the 
rich,  either  to  give  sentence  against  the 
poor,  or  to  put  off  the  poor  man's  cause. 
.This  is  the  noble  theft  of  princes  and 
magistrates.  They  are  bribe-takers. 
Nowadays  they  call  them  gentle  rewards. 
Let  him  leave  their  colouring,  and  call 
them  by  their  Christian  name— 4>ribes." 
And  again,  '^Cambyses  was  a  great 
emperor,  such  another  as  our  master  is. 
He  had  many  lord-deputies,  lord-pre- 
sidents, and  lieutenants  under  him.  It  is 
a  great  while  ago  since  I  read  the  history. 
It  chanced  he  had  under  him,  in  one  of 
his  dominions,  a  briber,  a  gift-taker,  a 
gratifier  of  rich  men ;  he  followed  gifts 
as  fast  as  he  that  followed  the  pudding,  a 
handmaker  in  his  office  to  make  his  son  a 
great  man,  as  the  old  saying  is  :  Happy 
is  the  child  whose  father  goeth  to  the 
devil.  The  cry  of  the  poor  widow  came 
to  the  emperor's  ear,  and  caused  him  to 
flay  the  judge  quick,  and  laid  his  skin  in 
the  chair  of  judgment,  that  all  judger 
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that  sboold  give  judgment  afterwards 
Bbonld  sit  in  the  same  Bkin.  Surely  it 
waa  a  goodly  sign,  a  goodly  monument, 
the  sign  of  the  judge's  skin.  I  pray  God 
we  may  once  see  the  skin  in  England." 
"  I  am  sure,"  says  he,  in  another  sermon, 
"  this  is  scdla  infemi^  the  right  way  to 
hell,  to  be  covetous,  to  take  bribes,  and 
to  pervert  justice.  If  a  judge  should  ask 
me  the  way  to  hell,  I  would  show  him 
this  way.  First,  let  him  be  a  covetous 
man;  let  his  heart  be  poisoned  with 
covetousness.  Then  let  him  go  a  little 
further  and  take  bribes ;  and,  lastly,  per- 
vert judgment.  Lo,  here  is  the  mother, 
and  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter's 
daughter.  Avarice  is  the  mother :  she 
brings  forth  bribe-taking,  and  bribe-taking 
perverting  of  judgment.  There  lacks  a 
fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  mess,  which, 
so  help  me  God,  if  I  were  judge,  should 
be  hangum  tuwn^  a  Tyburn  tippet  to  take 
with  him ;  an  it  were  the  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench,  my  Lord  Chief  Judge  of 
England,  yea,  an  it  were  my  Lord 
<Jhancellor  himself,  to  Tyburn  with  him.*' 
We  will  quote  but  one  more  passage. 
''  He  that  took  the  silver  basin  and  ewer 
for  a  bribe,  thinketh  that  it  will  never 
come  out.  But  he  may  now  know  that  I 
•know  it,  and  I  know  it  not  alone ;  there 
be  more  beside  me  that  know  it.  Oh, 
briber  and  bribery  I  He  was  never  a  good 
man  that  will  so  take  bribes.  Nor  can  I 
believe  that  he  that  is  a  briber  will  be  a 
good  justice.  It  will  never  be  merry  in 
'  England  till  we  have  the  skins  of  such. 
For  what  needeth  bribing  where  men  do 
their  things  uprightly  ?  " 

This  was  not  the  language  of  a  great 
'•philosopher    who  had   made  new   dis- 
coveries in  moral  and  political  science. 
'It  was  the  plain  talk  of  a  plain  man,  who 
«prang  from  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
sympathized  strongly  with  their  wants 
and  their  feelings,  and  who  boldly  uttered 
their  opinions.    It  was  on  account  of  the 
fearless  way  in  which  stout-hearted  old 
Hugh  exposes  the  misdeeds  of  men  in 
ermine  tippets  and  gold  collars,  that  the 
Londoners  cheered  him,   as  he  walked 
down  the  Strand  to  preach  at  Whitehal], 
struggled  for  a  touch  of  his  gown,  and 
bawled,  ''Have  at  them.  Father  Latimer." 
It  is  plain,  from  the  pas- 
^^      sages    which    we    h«»e 
quoted,   and   from    fifty 
othere  which  we  might  quote,  that,  long 
before  Bacon  was  bom,  the  accepting  of 
presents  by  a  judge  was  known  to  be  a 
wicked  and  shameful  act,  that  the  fine 


words  under  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
Teil  such  corrupt  practices  were  even 
then  seen  through  by  the  common  people, 
that  the  distinction  on  which  Hr.  Montagu 
insists  between  compliments  and  bribes 
was  even  then  laughed  at  as  a  mere 
colouring.  There  may  be  some  oratorical 
exaggeration  in  which  Latimer  says  about 
the  Tyburn  tippet  and  the  sign  of  the 
judge's  skin ;  but  the  fact  that  he  ven- 
tured to  use  such  expressions  is  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  gift-taking 
judges,  the  receivers  of  silver  basins  and 
ewers,  were  regarded  as  such  pests  of  the 
commonwealth  that  a  venerable  divine 
might,  without  any  breach  of  Christian 
charity,  publicly  pray  to  God  for  their 
detection  and  their  condign  punishment. 

Mr.  Montagu  tells  us,  most  justly,  that 
we  ought  not  to  transfer  the  opinions  of 
our  age  to  a  former  age. 
But  he  has  himself  com-  ,^^^11^ 
mitted  a  greater  error 
than  that  against  which  he  has  cautioned 
his  readers.  Without  any  evidence,  nay, 
in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evidence,  he 
ascribes  to  the  people  of  a  former  age  a 
set  of  opinions  which  no  people  ever  held. 
But  any  hypothesis  is  in  his  view  more 
probable  than  that  Bacon  should  have 
been  a  dishonest  man.  We  firmly  believe 
that,  if  papers  were  to  be  discovered 
which  should  irresistibly  prove  that 
Bacon  was  concerned  in  the  poisoning  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  Mr.  Montagu 
would  tell  us  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  not 
thought  improper  in  a  man  to  put  arsenic 
into  the  broth  of  his  friends,  and  that  we 
ought  to  blame,  not  Bacon,  but  the  ago 
in  which  he  lived. 

But  why  should  we  have  recourse  to 
any  other  evidence,  when  the  proceeding 
against  Lord  Bacon  is  itself  the  best  evi- 
dence on  the  subject?  ^^ 
When  Mr.  Montagu  tells  J^leSSi 
us  that  we  ought  not  to 
transfer  the  opinions  of  our  age  to  Bacon's 
age,  he  appears  altogether  to  forget  that 
it  was  by  men  of  Bacon's  own  age  that 
Bacon  was  prosecuted,  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  Did  not  they  know  what 
their  own  opinions  were  ?  Did  not  they 
know  whether  they  thought  the  taking 
of  gifts  by  a  judge  a  crime  or  not  ?  Mr. 
Montagu  complains  bitterly  that  Bacon 
was  induced  to  abstain  from  making  a 
defence.  But,  if  Bacon's  defence  resem- 
bled that  which  is  made  for  him  in  the 
volume  before  us,  it  would  have  been  nn- 
necessary  to  trouble  the  Houses  with  it. 
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Th»  Lords  and  CommoDS  did  not  .want 
Bacon  to  tell  them  the  thooghte  of  their 
own  hearts,  to  inform  them  that  they  did 
not  consider  snch  practices  as  those  in 
which  they  had  detected  him  as  at  all 
culpable.  Hr.  Montagu's  proposition 
may  indeed  be  fairly  stated  thus:— It 
was  yery  hard  that  Bacon's  contempor- 
ariea  should  think  it  wrong  in  him  to  do 
what  they  did  not  think  it  wrong  in  him 
to  do.  Hard  indeed;  and  withal  some- 
what improbable.  Will  any  person  say 
that  the  Commons  who  impeached  Bacon 
for  taking  presents,  and  the  Lords  who 
sentenced  him  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
degradation  for  taking  presents,  did  not 
know  that  the  taking  of  presents.was  a 
orime?  Or  will  any  person  say  that 
Bacon  did  not  know  what  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  and  the  whole  House 
of  Lords  knew?  Nobody  who  is  not 
prepared  to  maintain  one  of  these  absurd 
propositions  can  deny  that  Baoon  com- 
mitted what  he  knew  to  be  a  crime. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Houses 
were  seeking  occasion  to  ruin  Bacon, 
and  that  they  therefore  brought  him  to 
punishment  on  charges  which  they  them* 
selves  knew  to  be  friTolons.  In  no 
quarter  was  there  the  faintest  indication 
of  a  disposition  to  treat  him  harshly. 
Through  the  whole  proceeding  there  was 
no  symptom  of  personal  animosity  or  of 
factions  yiolence  in  either  House.  In- 
deed, we  will  Tenture  to  say  that  no 
State-Trial  in  our  History  is  more  credit- 
able to  all  who  took  part 

BtoS?wi£*  in  it,  either  as  prosecutors 
or  judges.  The  decency, 
the  gravity,  the  public  spirit,  the  justice 
moderated,  but  not  unnerved  by  com- 
passion, which  appeared  in  every  part  of 
the  transaction,  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  respectable  public  men  of  our  own 
times.  The  accusers,  while  they  dis- 
charged their  duty  to  their  constituents 
by  bringing  the  misdeeds  of  the  Chancel- 
lor to  light,  spoke  with  admiration  of  his 
many  eminent  qualities.  The  Lords, 
while  condemning  him,  complimented 
him  on  the  ingenuousness  of  his  confes- 
sion, and  spared  him  the  humiliation  of 
a  public  appearance  at  their  bar.  So 
strong  was  the  contagion  of  good  feeling 
that  even  Sir  Edward  Coke,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  behaved  like  a  gentleman. 
Ko  criminal  ever  had  more  temperate 
prosecutors  than  Bacon.  Ko  criminal 
ever  had  more  favourable  judges.  If  he 
was  convicted,  it  was  because  it  was 
impossible  to  acquit  him  without  offering 


the  grossest  outrage  to  justice  and  com- 
mon sense. 

Mr.  Montagu's  other  argument,  namely, 
that  Bacon,  though  he  took  gifts,  did  not 
take  bribes,  seems  to  us  as  futile  as  that 
which  we  have  considered.  Indeed,  we 
might  be  content  to  leave  it  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  plainest  man  among  our 
readers.  Demosthenes  noticed  it  with 
contempt  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Latimer,  we  have  seen,  treated  this 
sophistry  with  similar 
diBdam.  "Leavo  colour-  SdrJ^? 
ing,"  said  he,  *<and  call 
these  things  by  their  Christian  name, 
bribes."  Mr.  Montagu  attempts,  some- 
what unfairly,  we  must  say,  to  represent 
the  presents  which  Bacon  received  as 
similar  to  the  perquisites  which  suitors 
paid  to  the  members  of  the  Parliaments 
of  France.  The  French  magistrate  had 
a  legal  right  to  his  fee ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  fee  was  regulated  by  law. 
Whether  this  be  a  good  mode  of  re- 
munerating judges  is  not  the  question. 
But  what  analogy  is  there  between  pay- 
ments of  this  sort  and  the  presents  which 
Bacon  received,  presents  which  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  which  were  not 
made  under  the  public  eye,  and  of  which 
the  amount  was  regulated  only  by  private 
bargain  between  the  magistrate  and  the 
suitor? 

Again,  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that 
Bacon  could  not  have  meant  to  act 
corruptly,  because  he  employed  the 
agency  of  men  of  rank,  of  bishops,  privy 
councillors,  and  members  of  parliament ; 
as  if  the  whole  history  of  that  generation 
was  not  full  of  the  low 
actiona  of  Ugh  people ;  a«  ^'^Sf,.'* 
if  it  was  not  notorious 
that  men,  as  exalted  in  rank  as  any  of 
the  decoys  that  Bacon  employed,  had 
pimped  for  Somerset,  and  poisoned  Over- 
bury. 

But,  says  Mr.  Montagu,  these  presents 
"  were  made  openly  and  with  the  greatest 
publicity."   This  would  indeed  be  a  strong 
argument  in    favour   of 
Bacon.    But  we  deny  the    '^^^^ 
fact.     In  one,  and  one 
only,  of  the  cases  in  which  Bacon  was 
accused  of  corruptly  receiving  gifts,  does 
he  appear  to  have  received  a  gift  publicly. 
This  was  in  a  matter  depending  between 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries  and  the 
Company   of  Grocers.     Bacon,   in   his 
confession,  insisted  strongly  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  had  on  this  occasion 
taken  a  present  publicly,  as  a  proof  that 
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he  bad  not  takem  it  oorrnptly.  Is  it  not 
dear  that,  if  he  had  taken  the  presents 
mentioned  in  the  other  charges  in  the 
same  public  manner,  he  ^onld  have 
dwelt  on  this  point  in  his  answer  to  those 
charges?  The  fact  that  he  insists  so 
stronglj  on  the  publicity  of  one  particu- 
lar present  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  other  presents  were  not  publicly 
taken.  Why  he  took  this  present  publicly 
and  the  rest  secretly,  is  evident.  He  on 
that  occasion  acted  openly,  because  he 
was  acting  honestly.  He  was  not  on 
that  occasion  sitting  judicially.  He  was 
called  i^  to  effect  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  two  parties.  Both  were 
satisfied  with  his  decision.  Both  joined 
in  making  him  a  present  in  return  for 
his  trouble.  Whether  it  was  quite  deli- 
cate in  a  man  of  his  rank  to  accept  a 
present  under  such  circumstances,  may  be 
questioned.  But  there  is  no  ground  in 
this  case  for  accusing  him  of  corruption. 
Unhappily,  the  very  circumstances 
whidi  prove  him  to  have  been  innocent 
in  this  case  prove  him  to  have  been 
guilty  on  the  other  charges.  Once,  and 
once  only,  he  alleges  that  ho  received  a 
present  publicly.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  in   all  the 

iSerSS.  ^**^^'  ^^*'®*  mentioned  in 
the  articles  against  him 
he  received  presents  secretly.  When 
we  examine  the  single  case  in  which 
he  alleges  that  he  received  a  present 
publicly,  we  find  that  it  is  also  the  single 
case  in  which  there  was  no  gross  impro- 
priety in  his  receiving  a  present.  Is  it 
then  possible  to  doubt  that  his  reason 
for  not  receiving  other  presents  in  as 
public  a  manner  was  that  he  knew  that  it 
was  wrong  to  receive  them  ? 

One  argument  still  remains,  plausible 
in  appearance,  but  admitting  of  easy  and 
complete  refutation.  The  two  chief  com- 
plainants, Aubrey  and  Egerton,  had  both 
made  presents  to  the  Chancellor.  But 
he  had  decided  against  them  both. 
Therefore,  he  had  not  received  those 
presents  as  bribes.  "The  complaints  of 
his  accusers  were,"  says  Mr.  Montagu, 
"not  that  the  gratuities  had,  but  that 
they  had  not  influenced  Bacon's  judg- 
ment, as  he  had  decided  against  ttiem." 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  precisely  in  this 
way  that  an  extensive  system  of  corrup- 
tion is  generally  detected.  A  person 
who,  by  a  bribe,  has  procured  a  decree 
In  his  favour,  is  by  no  means  likely  to 
come  forward  of  his  own  accord  as  an 
accuser.     He  is   content.      He  has  his 


quid  pro  quo.  He  is  not  impelled  either 
by  interested  or  by  vindictive  motives 
to  bring  the  transaction 
before  the  public.  On  the  ^S^oS! 
contrary,  he  has  almost 
as  strong  motives  for  holding  his  tongue 
as  the  judge  himself  can  have.  But  when 
a  judge  practises  corruption,  as  we  fear 
that  Bacon  practised  it,  on  a  large  scale, 
and  has  many  agents  looking  out  in 
different  quarters  for  prey,  it  will  some- 
times happen  that  he  will  be  bribed  on 
both  sides.  It  will  sometimes  happen 
that  he  will  receive  money  from  suitors 
who  are  so  obviously  in  the  wrong  that 
he  cannot  with  decency  do  anything  to 
serve  them.  Thus  he  will  now  and  then 
be  forced  to  pronounce  against  a  person 
from  whom  he  has  received  a  present ; 
and  he  makes  that  person  a  deadly  enemy. 
The  hundreds  who  have  got  what  they 
paid  for  remain  quiet.  It  is  the  two  or 
three  who  have  paid,  and  have  nothing 
to  show  for  their  money,  who  are  noisy. 
The  memorable  ease  of  the  Goezmans 
is  an  example  of  this.  Beanmarchais 
had  an  Important  suit  depending  before 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  M.  Goezman 
was  the  judge  on  whom  chiefly  the 
decision  depended.  It  was 
hinted  to  Beanmarchais  Beaumazohats 
that  Madame  Ooezman  o^^cnmna. 
might  be  propitiated  by 
a  present.  He  accordingly  offered  cer- 
tain rouleaus  of  Louis^'or  to  the  lady, 
who  received  them  graciously.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  decision  of 
the  court  had  been  favourable  to  him, 
these  things  would  never  have  been 
known  to  the  world.  But  he  lost  his 
cause.  Almost  the  whole  sum  which  he 
had  expended  in  bribery  wa«  immediately 
refunded;  and  those  who  had  disap- 
pointed him  probably  thought  that  he 
would  not,  for  the  mere  gratification  at 
his  malevolence,  make  public  a  transaction 
which  was  discreditable  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  them.  They  knew  little  of  him. 
He  soon  taught  them  to  curse  the  day 
in  which  they  had  dared  to  trifle  with  a 
man  of  so  revengeful  and  turbulent  a 
spirit,  of  such  dauntless  effrontery,  and 
of  such  eminent  talents  for  controversy 
and  satire.  He  compelled  the  Parliament 
to  put  a  degrading  stigma  on  M.  QoSz- 
man.  He  drove  Madame  Goezman  to  a 
convent.  Till  it  was  too  late  to  pause, 
his  excited  passions  did  not  suffer  him 
to  remember  that  he  could  effect  their 
ruin  only  by  disclosures  ruinous  to  him- 
self.   We  could  give  other  instances.   But 
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it  ifl  needlMS,  No  penon  well  acquainted 
vith  humaa  nature  can  fail  to  peroelTO 
that,  if  the  doctrine  for  which  Mr.  Mon- 
taga  contends  were  admitted,  eociety 
would  be  deprived  of  almost  the  only 
chance  which  it  has  of  detecting  the 
cozrapt  practices  of  judges. 

We  return  to  our  narrative.    The  sen- 
tenoe  of  Bacon  had  scarcely  been  pro- 
nounced when  it  was  miti- 

sent  to  the  Tower.  But 
this  wan  merely  a  form.  In  two  days  he 
was  set  St  libertyt  and  soon  after  her 
retired  to  Gorhambury.  His  fine  was 
speedily  released  by  the  Crown*  He  was 
next  saff ered  to  present  himseU  at  Court ; 
and  at  length,  in  1624,  the  rest  of  his 
ponishment  was  remitted.  He  was  now 
at  liberty  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Hoiise 
of  Lords,  and  he  was  actually  suminoned 
to  the  next  Parliament.  But  age,  in* 
firmity,  and  perhaps  shame,  prevented 
him  from  attending.  The  Government 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  and  his  whole  annual 
income  is  estimated  by  Kr.  Montagu  at 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum 
which  was  probably  above  the  average 
income  of  a  nobleman  of  that  generation, 
and  which  was  certainly  sufficient  for 
comfort  and  even  for  splendour.  Un- 
happily, Bacon  was  fond  of  display,  and 
unused  to  pay  minute  attention  to  domes- 
tic affairs.  He  was  not  easily  persuaded 
to  give  up  any  part  of  the  magnificence 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
time  of  his  power  and  prosperity.  No 
pressure  of  distress  could  induce  him  to 
part  with  the  woods  of  Gk>rhambury.  "  I 
will  not,"  he  said,  **  be  stripped  of  my 
feathers."  He  travelled  with  so  splendid 
an  equipage  and  so  large  a  retinue  that 
Prince  Charles,  who  once  fell  in  with  him 
on  the  road,  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
**  WeU ;  do  what  we  can,  this  man  scorns 
to  go  out  in  snuff."  This  carelessness 
and  ostentation  reduced  Bacon  to  frequent 
distress.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of 
parting  with  York  House,  and  of  taking 
up  his  residence,  during  his  visits  to 
Iiondon,  at  his  old  chambers  in  Gray's 
Inn.  He  had  other  vexations,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  his  wUl  that  some  part  of  his 
wife's  conduct  had  greatly  disturbed  and 
irritated  him. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  pecuniary 
difficnities  or  his  conjugal  discomforts, 
the  powers  of  his  intellect  still  remained 
undimiotshed.     Those  noble  studies  for 


which  he  had  found  leisure  in  the  mjulst 
of  professional  drudgery  and  of  courtly 
intrigues  gave  to  this 
last  sad  stage  of  his  life  ^jJJwwb!*^ 
a  dignity  beyond  what 
power  or  titles  could  bestow.  Impeached, 
convicted,  sentenced,  driven  with  igno- 
miny from  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign, 
shut  out  from  the  deliberations  of  his 
fellow-nobles,  loaded  with  debt,  branded 
with  dishonour,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years,  sorrows,  and  diseases.  Bacon 
was  Bacon  still.  '*Hy  conceit  of  his 
person,"  says  Ben  Jonspn  very  finely, 
«was  never  increased  towards  him  by 
his  place  or  honours ;  but  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was 
only  proper  to  himself ;  in  that  he  seemed 
to  me,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that 
had  been  in  many  ages.  In  this  adversity 
I  ever  prayed  that  God  .would  give  him 
strength;  for  greatness  he  could  not 
want." 

The  services  which  Bacon  rendered  to 
letters  dating  the  last  five  years  of  hii 
life,  amidst  ten  thousand 
distractionsand  vexations,       ^toSs. 
increase  the  regret  with  ^^ 

which  we  think  on  the  many  years  which 
he  had  wasted,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  "on  such  study  as  was 
not  worthy  of  such  a  student."  He  com- 
menced a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
a  History  of  JSngland  under  the  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Tudor,  a  body  of  Natural 
History,  a  Philosophical  Bomance.  He 
made  extensive  and  valuable  additions  to 
his  Essays.  He  published  the  inestimable 
TtetkilBQ  J)e  Ayffjnentis  ScittUiarum.  The 
very  trifles  with  which  he  amused  himself 
in  hours  of  pain  and  languor  bore  the 
mark  of  his  mmd.  The  best  jest  book  in 
the  world  is  that  which  he  dictated  from 
memory,  without  referring  to  any  book, 
on  a  day  on  which  illness  had  rendered 
him  incapable  of  serious  study. 

The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy was  destined  to  be  its  martyr. 
It  had  occurred  to  him  that  snow  might 
be  used  with  advantage  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  animal  substances  from 
putrefying.  On  a  very  cold  day,  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1626,  he  alighted 
from  his  coach  near  Highgato,  in  order 
to  try  the  experiment.  He  went  into  a 
cottage,  bought  a  fowl,  and  with  his 
own  hands  stuffed  it  with  snow.  While 
thus  engaged  he  felt  a  sudden  chill,  and 
was  soon  so  much  indisposed  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Qtf- 
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Inn.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted,  had  a  honae  at 
Higbgate.  To  that  hoiue  Bacon  waa 
carried.  The  Earl  waa  absent;  but  the 
serranta  who  were  in  charge  of  the  place 
showed  great  respect  and  attention  to 
the     illastrions      gaest 

abont  a  week,  he  expired 
earlj  on  the  morning  of  Easter-daj,  162($. 
His  mind  appears  to  have  retained  its 
strength  and  liveliness  near  to  the  end. 
He  did  not  forget  the  fowl  whidi  had 
caused  his  death.  In  the  last  letter  that  he 
ever  wrote,  with  fingers  which,  as  he  said, 
conld  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of 
the  snow  had  sncceeded  "excellently 
wen." 

Onr  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of 
this  great  man  has  already  been  anffl- 
dently  explained.  Had  his  life  been 
passed  in  literary  retirement,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  deserved  to  be 
considered,  not  only  as  a  great  philoso- 
pher, bnt  as  a  worthy  and  goOd-natnred 
member  of  society.  Bnt  neither  his 
principles  nor  his  spirit  were  snch  as 
could  be  trusted,  when  strong  temptations 
were  to  be  resisted,  and  serious  dangers 
to  be  braved. 

In  his  will  he  expressed  with  singular 
brevity,  energy,  dignity,  and  pathos,  a 
mournful  consciousness  that  his  actions 
had  not  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to 
the  esteem  of  those  under 
BaoonswiU.  ^hoee  observation  his  life 
had  been  passed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
proud  confidence  that  his  writings  had 
secured  for  him  a  high  and  permanent 
place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
So  at  least  we  understand  those  striking 
words  which  have  been  often  quoted,  but 
which  we  must  quote  once  more:  ''For 
my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to 
men's  chariteble  speeches,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  and  to  the  next  age." 

His  confidence  was  just.  From  the 
day  of  his  death  his  fame  has  been  con- 
stantly and  steadily  progressive ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  his  name  will  be 
named  with  reverence  to  the  latest  ages, 
and  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  philo- 
sophy seems  to  us  to  have  been  this  :  that 
it  aimed  at  things  altogether  different 
from  those  which  his  predecessors  had 
proposed  to  themselves.  This  was  his 
own  opinion.  *'  Finis  scientiarum,"  says 
he,    *<a    nemine    adhuc    bene    positus 
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est."*    And  again,  *^  Omnium  graviairinnis 
eiror  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo  doctrinaram 
fine    consistit."t     **Neo 
ipsa  meta,"  says  he  else-      ^^SS? 
where,  "adhno  ulli,  quod 
sdam,  mortalium  posita  est  et  defiza."  % 
The  more  carefully  his  works  are  ex* 
amined,  the  more  clearly,  we  think,  it  will 
appear  that  this  is  the  real  clue  to  bis 
whole  system,  and  that  he  used  means 
different  from  those  used  by  other  philo- 
sophers, because  he  wished  to  arrive  at 
an  end  altogether  different  from  theirs. 

What  then  was  the  end  whith  Bao(m 
proposed  to  himself?  It  was,  to  use  his 
own  emphatic  expression, 
''fruit."  It  was  the  multi- 
plying of  human  enjoy- 
ments and  the  mitigating  of  human 
sufferings.  It  was  "the  relief  of  man's 
estate."  §  It  was  "commodis  humanis 
inservire."!  Itwas^efficaciteroperariad 
sublevanda  vitas  hnmanas  incommoda."^ 
It  was  "dotare  vitam  humanam  novis 
inventis  et  copiis."**  It  waa  ''genus 
humanum  novis  operibus  et  potestatibus 
continue  dotare."  ft  This  was  the  object 
of  all  his  speculations  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  in  natural  philosophy,  in 
legislation,  in  politics,  in  morals. 

Two  words  form  the  key  of  the 
Baconian  doctrine,  Utility  and  Progress. 
The  ancient  philosophy 
disdamed  to  be  useful,  and  %^j^ 
was  content  to  be  station-  oo^^!? 
ary.  It  dealt  largely  in 
theories  of  moral  perfection,  which  were 
so  sublime  that  they  never  could  be 
more  then  theories ;  in  attempts  to  solve 
insoluble  enigmas;  in  exhortations  to  the 
attainment  of  unattainable  frames  of 
mind.  It  could  not  condescend  to  the 
humble  office  of  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools 
contemned  that  office  as  degrading ;  some 
censured  it  as  immoral.  Once  indeed 
Posidonius,  a  distinguished  writer  of  the 
age  of  Cicero  and  Csesar,  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  enumerate,  among  the 
humbler  blessings  which  mankind  owed 
to  philosophy,  the  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  metals.    This  eulogy  was  con- 

*  Novxim  (hrgoKHWi,  Lib.  1,  Aph.  81. 

t  Dt  Augmtxait,  Lib.  1. 

I  Cogiiata  et  vita, 

I  AdtatwetuaU  qf  Uamingt  Book  L 

B  Ik  Augmentitt  Lib.  7,  Cap.  1. 
1  lb..  Lib.  2,  C«p.  J. 
**  Ifovuin  (hvanuTAf  Lib.  1,  Aph. 
tt  Ctgitaia  *t  vim. 
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Bidered  aa  an  affront,  and  was  taken  up 
with,  proper  spirit.  Seneca  vehemently 
disclaims  these  insilting  compliments.* 
Philosophj,  accordiog  to  him,  has  nothing 
to  do  -with  teaching  men  to  rear  arched 
roofs  oyer  their  heads.  The  true  philo- 
sopher does  not  care  whether  he  has  an 
arched  roof  or  any  roof.  Philosophy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  the 
uses  of  metals.  She  teaches  ns  to  be 
independent  of  all  material  snbstances,  of 
all  mechanical  contrivances.  The  wise 
man  lives  according  to  nature.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  add  to  the  physical  com- 
forts of  his  species,  he  regrets  that  his  lot 
was  not  cast  in  that  golden  age  when  the 
human  race  had  no  protection  against 
the  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  no 
screen  from  the  sun  but  a  cavern.  To 
impute  to  such  a  man  any  share  in  the 
invention  or  improvement  of  a  plough,  a 
ship,  or  a  mill,  is  an  insult.  '*  In  my  own 
time,"  says  Seneca, ''  there  have  been  in- 
rentions  of  tliis  sort,  transparent  windows, 
tubes  for  diffusing  warmth  equally 
through  all  parts  of  a  building,  shorthand, 
which  has  been  carried  to  such  a  perfection 
that  a  writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most 
rapid  speaker.  But  the  inventing  of  such 
things  is  drudgery  for  the  lowest  slaves ; 
philosophy  lies  deeper.  It  is  not  her 
office  to  teach  men  how  to  use  their 
hands.  The  object  of  her  lessons  is  to 
form  the  soul.  Non  ejf,  iaqwun^  tsjfrv- 
mentorum  ad  utut  necetsariot  optfex"  If 
the  non  were  left  out,  this  last  sentence 
would  be  no  bad  description  of  the  Baco- 
nian philosophy,  and  would,  indeed,  very 
much  resemble  several  expressions  in  the 
Novum  Organum.  "We  shall  next  be 
t^old,"  exclaims  Seneca,  '*that  the  first 
shoemaker  was  a  philosopher."  For  our 
own  part,  if  we  aro  forced  to  make  our 
choice  between  the  first  shoemaker  and 
the  author  of  the  three  books  On  Anger, 
we  pronounce  for  the  shoemaker.  It  may 
be  worse  to  be  angry  than  to  be  wet.  But 
shoes  have  kept  millions  from  being  wet ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  Seneca  ever  kept 
anybody  from  being  angry. 

It  is  very  reluctantly  that  Seneca  can 

be  brought  to  confess  that  any  philosopher 

had  ever  paid  the  smallest 

^iSSSS?    attention  to  anything  that 

could     possibly     promote 

what  vulgar  people  would  consider  as  the 

well-being  of  mankind.    He  labours  to 

clear  Bemocritus  from  the  disgraceful 

imputation  of  having  made  the  first  arcb, 

•  S«necii,  Jipiii.  W. 


and  AnacharsLB  from  the  charge  of  having 
contrived  the  potter's  wheel.  He  is  forced 
to  own  that  subh  a  thing  might  happen  ; 
and  it  may  also  happen,  ho  tells  us,  that 
a  philosopher  may  be  swift  of  foot  But 
it  is  not  in  his  character  of  philosopher 
that  he  either  wins  a  race  or  invents  a 
machine.  No,  to  be  sure.  The  business 
of  a  philosopher  was  to  declaim  in  praise 
of  poverty  with  two  millions  sterling  out 
at  usury,  to  meditate  epigframmatlc  con» 
ceits  about  the  evils  of  luxury,  in  gardens 
which  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns,  to 
rant  about  liberty,  while  fawning  on  the 
insolent  and  pampsred  freedmen  of  a 
tyrant,  to  celebrate  the  divine  beauty  of 
virtue  with  the  same  pen  which  had  just 
before  written  a  defence  of  the  murder  of 
a  mother  by  a  son. 

From  the  cant  of  this  philosophy,  a 
philosophy  meanly  proud  of  its  own  on- 
profitableness,  it  is  delightful  to  turn  to 
the  lessons  of  the  great  English  teacher. 
We  can  almost  forgive  all  the  faults 
of  Bacon's  life  when  we 
read  that  sfaigularly  grace-  pgJS^. 
f  ul  and  dignified  passage : 
'*  Ego  certe,  nt  de  me  ipso,  quod  res  est, 
loquar,  et  in  lis  qnss  nunc  edo,  et  in  iia 
qniB  in  posterum  meditor,  dignitatem 
ingenii  et  nominis  mei,  si  qua  sit,  ssspios 
sciens  et  volens  projido,  dam  commodis 
hnmanis  inserviam ;  quique  architectus 
fortasse  in  philosophia  et  scientiis  esse 
debeam,  etiam  operarius,  et  bajulus,  et 
quidvis  demum  flo,  cum  hand  panca  quae 
omnino  fieri  neoesse  sit,  alii  autem  ob 
innatam  superbiam  subterfugiant,  ipse 
snstineam  et  exsequar,"*  This  philan- 
thropia,  which,  as  he  said  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  early  letters,  **  was 
so  fixed  in  his  mind,  as  it  could  not  be 
removed,**  this  majestic  humility,  this 
persuasion  that  nothing  can  be  too  insig- 
nificant for  the  attention  of  the  wisest, 
which  is  not  too  insignificant  to  give 
pleasure  or  pain  to  the  meanest,  is  the 
great  characteristic  distinction,  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
We  trace  it  in  all  that  Bacon  has  written 
on  Physics,  on  Laws,  on  Morals.  And 
we  conceive  that  from  this  peculiarity  all 
the  other  peculiarities  of  his  system 
directly  and  almost  necessarily  sprang. 

The  spirit  which  appears  in  the  passage 
of  Seneca  to  which  we  have  referred 
tainted  the  whole  body  of  the  ancient 
philosophy  from  the  time  of  Socrates 
downwards,  and  took  possession  of  intel- 

*  J>e  AMffmmlUt  Lib.  7,  C«pL  L 
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lects  with  which  that  of  Seneca  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  compared.    It  pervades 

the  dialogaee  of  Plato.   lb 
phU^L.  »«y  ^  distinctly  traced 

in  many  parts  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  Bacon  has  dropped  hints 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  preralence  of  this  feeling 
was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  Socrates,  Our  great 
eountryman  evidently  did  not  consider 
the  reTolution  which  Socrates  effected  in 
philosophy  as  a  happy  event,  and  con- 
atantly  maintained  that  the  earlier  Greek 
specnhttors,  Democritus  in  particular, 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  more 
celebrated  successors.* 

Assuredly  if  the  tree  which  Socrates 
planted  and  Plato  watered  is  to  be  judged 

of  by  its  flowers  and  leaves, 
^!  flat's?*   i*  "  *^«  noblest  of  trees 

But  if  we  take  the  homely 
test  of  Bacoui  if  we  judge  of  the  tree  by 
its  fruits,  our  opinion  of  it  may  perhaps 
be  less  favourable.  When  we  sum  up  all 
the  useful  truths  which  we  owe  to  that 
philosophy,  to  what  do  they  amount  ?  We 
find,  indeed, 'abundant  proofs  that  some 
of  those  who  cultivated  it  were  men  of 
the  first  order  of  intelleot.  We  find  among 
their  writings  incomparable  specimens 
both  of  dialectical  and  rhetorical  art.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  contro- 
versies were  of  use,  in  so  far  as  they 
served  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the 
disputants;  for  there  is  no  controversy 
so  idle  that  it  may  not  be  of  use  in  this 
way.  But,  when  we  look  for  something 
more,  for  something  which  adds  to  the 
comforts  or  alleviates  the  calamities  of 
the  human  race,  we  are  forced  to  own 
ourselves  disappointed.  We  are  forced 
to  say  with  Bacon  that  this  celebrated 
philosophy  ended  in  nothing  but  disputa- 
tion, that  it  was  neither  a  vineyard  nor 
an  olive-ground,  but  an  intricate  wood  of 
briers  and  thistles,  from  which  those  who 
lost  themselves  in  it  brought  back  many 
scratches  and  no  f  ood.t 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  some  of 
the  teachers  of  this  unfruitful  wisdom 

were  among  the  greatest 
wiSo^      men  that  the  world  has 

ever  seen.  If  wc  admit 
the  justice  of  Bacon's  censure,  we  admit 
it  with  regret,  similar   to  that  which 

•  Novum  OrganuiUt  Lib.  1,  Aph.  71,  79.  De 
Augmaitis,  Lib.  3,  Cap.  4.  De  principils  atqne 
originibus.  Cogiiata  el  vim.  RedazigaUo  philo- 
Bophiamm. 

^  Novum  Organum,  Lib.  1,  Aph.  73. 


Dante  felt  when  he  learned  the  fate  of 
those  illustrious  heathens  who  were 
doomed  to  the  first  cyrcle  of  HeU. 

"  Oran  dool  mi  preae  al  cnor  qnando  lo  'nteal, 
Feroocb^  gente  di  molto  valore 
Conobbi  oba  'n  quel  limbo  azan  M^raaE. " 

But  in  truth  the  very  admiration  which 
we  feel  for  the  eminent  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity forces  us  to  adopt  the  opinion  that 
their  powers  were  sjstema- 
ticaUy  misdirected.     For    *^!J^^ 
how  else  could  it  be  that 
such  powers  should  effect  so  little  for  man- 
kind ?    A  pedestrian  may  show  as  much 
muscular  vigour  on  a  treadmill  as  on  the 
highway  road.    But  on  the  road  his  vig- 
our will  assuredly  carry  him  forward ;  and 
on  the  treadmill  he  will  not  advance  an 
inch.  The  ancient  philosophy  was  a  tread' 
mill,  not  a  path.   It  was  made  up  of  revolv- 
ing  questions,   of    controversies    which 
were  always  beginning  again.    It  was  a 
contrivance  for  having  much  exertion  and 
no  progress.    We  must  acknowledge  that 
more  than  once,  while  contemplating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Academy  and  the  Portico 
even  as  they  appear  in  the  transparent 
splendour  of  Cicero's  incomparable  dic- 
tion, we  have  been  tempted  to  mutter 
with  the  surly  centurion  in  Persius,  "  Cur 
quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est?''    What  is 
the  highest  good,  whether  pain  be  an 
evil,  whether  all  things  be  fated,  whether 
we  can  be  certain  of  anything,  whether 
we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  certain  of 
nothing,  whether  a  wise  man  can  be  un- 
happy, whether  all  departures  from  right 
be   equally   reprehensible ;    these,   and 
other  questions  of  the  same  sort,  occupied 
the  brains,  the  tongues,  and  the  pens  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  civilized   world 
during  several  centuries.    This  sort  of 
philosophy,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be 
progressive.     It  might   indeed  sharpen 
and  invigorate  the  minds  of  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  it ;  and  so  might 
the  disputes  of  the  orthodox  Lilliputians 
and  the  heretical  Blef  uscudians  about  the 
big  ends  and  the  little  ends   of   eggs. 
But  such  disputes  could  add  nothing  to 
the  stock  of   knowledge.     The   human 
mind  accordingly,  instead  of  marching, 
merely  marked  time.    It  took  as  much 
trouble  as  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  it 
forward ;  and  yet  remained  on  the  same 
spot.    There   was   no   accumulation   of 
truth,  no  heritage  of  truth  acquired  by 
the  labour  of   one  generation  and  be- 
queathed to  another,  to  be  again  trans- 
mitted with  large  additions  to  a  third. 
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WlMTO  thlB  philoeophy  was  in  the  time 
of  Oioero,  there  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
iinie  of  Beneca,  and  there  it  continued  to 
be  in  the  time  of  FaTorinns.  The  same 
sects  were  still  battling  with  the  same 
nnaatisfactory  argoments,  about  the  same 
interminable  questions.  There  had  been 
no  want  of  ingenuity,  of  seal,  of  industry. 
Evezy  trace  of  intellectual  cnltiTation 
was  there,  except  a  harvest.  There  had 
been  plenty  of  ploughing,  harrowing, 
reaping,  threshing.  But  the  gamers 
contained  only  smut  and  stubble. 
'  The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neg- 
lect natural  science;  but  they  did  not 
cultivate  it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  iK)wer  and  ameUorating  the  condition 
of  man.  The  taint  of  barrenness  had 
spread  from  ethical  to  physical  specula- 
tions.    Beneca  wrote  laigely  on  natural 

philosophy,  and  magnified 
pSiSiSy.    ^^  importance   of  that 

study.  But  why  ?  Not 
because  it  tended  to  assuage  suffering,  to 
mtdtiply  the  conveniences  of  life,  to  ex- 
tend the  empire  of  man  over  the  material 
world ;  but  solely  because  it  tended  to 
raise  the  mind  above  low  cares,  to  separ- 
ate it  from  the  body,  to  exercise  its  eub- 
tilty  in  the  solution  of  very  obscure 
questions.^  Thus  natural  philosophy 
was  considered  In  the  light  merely  of  a 
mental  ezerdse.  It  was  made  subsidiary 
to  the  art  of  disputation ;  and  it  conse- 
quently proved  altogether  barren  of  use* 
fnl  discoveries. 

There  was  one  sect  which,  however 
absurd  and  pernicious  some  of  its  doc- 
trines may  have  been,  ought,  it  should 
seem,  to  have  merited  an  exception  from 
the  general  censure  which  Bacon  has 
pronounced  on  the  ancient  schools   of 

wisdom.    The  Epicurean, 
reS-*'*'    who  referred  all  happiness 

to  bodily  pleasure,  and  all 
evil  to  bodily  pain,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  exert  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  his  own  physical  condition  and 
that  of  his  neighbours.  But  the  thought 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  any  mem- 
ber of  tliat  school.  Indeed  their  notion, 
as  reported  by  their  great  poet,  was,  that 
no  more  Improvements  were  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  arts  which  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  life. 

"  Ad  Tictom  quae  fliigitsi  mai 
Omnia  Jam  ferma  mortaJiboa  6v«  paraU." 

This  contented  despondency,  this  dis- 
position to  admire  what  has  been  done, and 
*  a«neoa,  Vat.  QuaH.pr<:tf.  Lib.  8. 


to  expect  that  nothing  more  will  be  done, 
is  strongly  characteristic  of  all  the 
schools  which  preceded  the  school  of 
Fruit  and  Progress.  Widely  as  the  Epi- 
curean  and  the  Stolo  differed  on  most 
points,  they  seem  to  have  quite  agreed 
in  their  contempt  for  pursuits  so  vulgar 
as  to  be  useful.  The  philosophy  of  both 
was  a  garrulous^  dedaiming,  canting 
wrangling  philosophy.  Century  after  ' 
century  they  continued  to  repeat  their 
hostile  war-criesy  Yirtue  and  Pleasure ; 
and  in  the  end  it  appeared  that  the 
Epicurean  had  added  as  little  to  the 
quantity  of  pleasure  as  the  Btoic  to  the 
quantity  of  virtue.  It  is  on  the  pedestal 
of  Bacon,  not  on  that  of  Epicurus,  that 
those  noble  lines  ought  to  be  inscribed,— 

"  O  tonebris  tantis  tam  clarum  eztoUere  lumen 
Qui  primus    potoisU,    illostnuu   oommoda 
viUi,'* 

In  the  fifth  century  Ohristbnity  had 
conquered  Paganism,  and  Paganism  had 
infected  Christianity.  The  Church  was 
now  victorious  and  corrupt.  The  rites  of 
the  Pantheon  had  passed  into  her  wor- 
ship, the  subtiltles  of  the  Academy  into 
her  creed.  In  an  evil  day,  says  Bacon, 
though  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
was  the  ill-starred  alliance  stricken  be- 
tween the  old  philosophy 
.ndthenewf«ith.»  Qaes- 2J^?^» 
tions  widely  different  from 
those  which  had  employed  the  ingenuity 
of  Pyrrho  and  Carneades,  but  just  as 
subtle,  just  as  interminable,  and  just  as 
unprofitable,  exercised  the  minds  of  the 
lively  and  voluble  Greeks.  When  learn- 
ing began  to  revive  in  the  West,  similar 
trifles  occupied  the  sharp  and  vigorous 
intellects  of  the  Schoolmen.  There  was 
another  sowing  of  the  wind,  and  another 
reaping  of  the  whirlwind.  The  great 
work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  was  still  considered  as  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  learning.  Those  who 
undertook  that  task,  if  what  they  effected 
could  be  readily  comprehended;  were 
despised  as  mechanics  ;  if  not,  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  burned  as  conjurers. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  human  mind  had 
been  misdirected  than  the  history  of  the 
two  greatest  eventa  which  took  place 
during  the  Kiddle  Ages.  We  speak  of 
the  invention  of  Gunpowder  and  of  the 
invention  of  Printing.  The  dates  of  both 
are  unknown.  The  authors  of  both  are 
unknown.     Nor   was  this  because  men 

•  Cogitata  et  vUa, 
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were  too  rude  and  ignorant  to  value 

intellectnal  superiority.    The  inventor  of 

gunpowder    appears     to 

Invention  of  have  been  contemporary 

caodo.  The  inventor  of 
printing  w^  certainly  contemporary  with 
Nicholas  the  Fifth,  with  Cosmo  de* 
Medici,  and  with  a  crowd  of  distinguished 
scholars.  But  the  human  mind  still 
retained  that  fatal  bent  which  it  had 
received  two  thousand  years  earlier. 
George  of  Trebisond  and  Karsilio  Ficino 
would  not  easily  have  been  brought  to 
believe  that  the  inventor  of  the  printing- 
press  had  done  more  for  mankind  than 
themselves,  or  than  those  ancient  writers 
of  whom  they  wore  the  enthusiastic 
votaries. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the 
barren  philosophy  which  had,  during  so 
many  ages,  employed  the  faculties  of  the 
ablest  of  men,  was  destined  to  fall.  It 
had  worn  many  shapes.  It  had  mingled 
itself  with  many  creeds.  It  had  survived 
revolutions  in  which  empires,  religions, 
languages,  races,  had  perished.  Driven 
from  its  ancient  haunts,  it  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  that  Church  which  it  had 
persecuted,  and  had,  like  the  daring  fiend 
of  the  poet,  placed  its  seat 

"next  the  Mat  of  God, 
And  with  its  darkoflss  dared  affbont  his  li^^t* 

Words,  and  more  words,  and  nothing 
but  words,  had  been  all  the  fruit  of  all 
the  toil  of  all  the  most  renowned  sages 
of  sixty  generations.  But  the  days  of 
this  sterile  exuberance  were  numbered. 

Many  causes  predisposed  the  public 
mind  to  a  change.  The  study  of  a  great 
variety  of  ancient  writers,  though  it  did 
not  give  a  right  direction  to  philosophical 
search,  did  much  towards  destroying  that 
blind  reverence  for  authority  which  had 
prevailed  when  Aristotle  ruled  alone.  The 
rise  of  the  Florentine  sect  of  Platonists,  a 
sect  ta  which  belonged  some  of  the  finest 
minds  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

tant  event.  The  mere 
substitution  of  the  Academic  for  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  would  indeed  have 
done  little  good.  But  anything  was 
better  than  the  old  habit  of  unreasoning 
servility.  It  was  something  to  have  a 
choice  of  tyrants.  ''A  spark  of  free- 
dom," as  Qibbon  has  justly  remarked, 
**  was  produced  by  this  collision  of  adverse 
servitude. 
Other  causes  might  be  mentioned.    But 


it  is  diiefly  to  the  great  reformation  of 
religion  that  we  owe  the  great  reformation 
of  philosophy.  The  alliance  between  the 
Schools  and  the  Vatican  had  for  ages 
been  so  close  that  those  who  threw  off 
the  dominion  of  the  Vatican  could  not 
continue  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  Schools.  The  S^ooU 
Most  of  the  great  refer-  ^tioanu 
mers  treated  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosophy  with  contempt,  and  spoke 
of  Aristotle  as  if  Aristotle  had  been 
answerable  for  all  the  dogmas  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  *' Kullo  apud  Lutheranoe  philo- 
sophiam  esse  in  pretio,"  *  was  a  reproach 
which  the  defenders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  loudly  repeated,  and  which  many 
of  the  Protestant  leaders  considered  as  a 
compliment.  Scarcely  any  text  was  more 
frequently  cited  by  the  reformers  than 
that  in  which  St.  Paul  cautions  the 
Colossians  not  to  let  any  man  spoil  them 
by  philosophy.  Luther,  almost  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  went  so  far  as  to  dedare 
that  no  man  could  be  at  once  a  proficient 
in  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  in  that  of 
Christ.  Zwingle,  Bnoer,  Peter  Martyr, 
Calvin,  held  similar  language.  In  some 
of  the  Scotch  universities,  the  Aristotelian 
system  was  discarded  for  that  of  Bamna. 
Thus,  before  the  birth  of  Bacon,  the 
empire  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had 
been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  There 
was  in  the  intellectual  world  an  anarchy 
resembling  that  which  in  the  political 
world  often  follows  the  overttirow  of  an 
old  and  deeply  rooted  government.  An- 
tiquity, prescription,  the  sound  of  great 
names,  had  ceased  to  awe  mankind.  The 
dynasty  which  had  reigned  for  ages  was 
at  an  end ;  and  the  vacant  throne  was 
left  to  be  struggled  for  by  pretenders. 

The  first  effect  of  this  great  revolution 
was,  as  Bacon   most  justly  observed,t 
to  give  for  a  time  an  undue  importance 
to   the  mere   graces  of 
style.    The  new  breed  of      ^^^  **' 
scholars,  the  Aschams  and 
Buchanans,  nourished  with   the  finest 
compositions  of  the  Augustan  age,  re- 
garded with  loathing  the  dry.  crabbed 
and  barbarous  diction  of  respondents  and 
opponents.    They  were  far  less  studioos 
about  the  matter  of  their  writing  than 
about  the  manner.    They  succeeded  in 
reforming  Latinity ;  but  they  never  even 
aspired  to  effect  a  reform  in  philosophy. 

*  We  quote  on  the  authority  of  Bayle  f rona 
Helchior  Cano,  a  tcholaatic  ditine  of  great 
reputation. 

f  De  AuffmaUitt  Lib.  1. 
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At  this  time  Bacon  appeared.    It  is 
aUo{;ether  incorrect  to  8.iy,  as  has  often 

Baoon  appears.  ^'^^  ■*^^'  *^'    ^^  ^^ 
the  first  man  who  rose  np 

against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  when 
in  the  height  of  its  power.  The  anthority 
of  that  philosophy  had,  as  we  have  shown, 
reoeired  a  fatal  blow  long  before  he  was 
bom.  Several  speculators,  among  whom 
Ramos  is  the  bMt  known,  had  recently 
attempted  to  form  new  sects.  Bacon's 
own  expressions  about  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  time  of  Luther  are  clear 
and  strong : "  Accedebat,**  says  he,  *'  odium 
ct  contemptns,  iUis  ipsis  temporlbns  ortus 
erga  Bcholasticos."  And  again,  **Bcho« 
laaticorum  doctrina  despectni  prorsos 
haberi  coepit  tanquam  asperaetbarbara."* 
The  part  which  Bacon  played  in  this 
great  change  was  the  part,  not  of  Bobes- 
pierre,  bnt  of  Bonaparte.  The  ancient 
order  of  things  had  been  subverted. 
Some  bigots  still  cherished  with  devoted 
loyalty  the  remembrance  of  the  fallen 
monarchy,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
effect  a  restoration.  Bnt  the  majority 
had  no  ench  feeling.  Freed,  yet  not 
knowing  how  to  use  their  freedom,  they 
pursued  no  determinate  course,  and  had 
lonnd  no  leader  capable  of  oondueting 
them. 

That  leader  at  length  arose.  The 
philosophy  which  he  taught  was  eesen- 
.  tially  new.  It  differed 
^U%S}^  from  that  of  the  cele- 
brated ancient  teachers, 
not  merely  in  method,  but  also  In  object. 
Its  object  was  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind 
always  have  understood  and  always  will 
understand  the  word  good.  '^Heditor," 
says  Bacon, "  instaurationem  philosophisd 
ejnsmodi  qua»  nihil  inanis  ant  abetracti 
habeat,  quseque  vita  hnmanse  conditiones 
in  melius  provehat."  f 
.  The  difference  between  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon  and  that  of  his  predecessors 
cannot,  we  think,  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  comparing  his  views  on  seme 
important  subjects  with  those  of  Plato. 
We  select  Plato,  because  we  conceive 
that  he  did  more  than  any  other  person 
towards  giving  to  the  minds  of  specula- 
tive men  that  bent  which  they  retained  till 
they  received  from  Bacon  a  new  impulse 
in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  differently 
these  great  men  estimated  the  value  of 

*  Both  these  psiMgefl  are  in  the  flnt  book  of 
the  Ik  Augnxentia. 
t  lUdargutio  PhilOiOphiarumm 


every  kind  of  knowledge.  Take  Arith- 
metic for  example.  Plato,  after  speaking 
slightly  of  the  convenience 
of  being  able  to  reckon  and  aStoetfo. 
compute  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  passes  to  what 
he  considers  as  a  far  more  important 
advantage.  The  study  of  the  properties 
of  numbers,  he  tells  us,  habituates  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  truth, 
and  raises  us  above  the  material  universe. 
He  would  have  his  disciples  apply  them- 
selves to  this  study,  not  that  they  may 
be  able  to  buy  or  sell,  not  that  they 
may  qualify  themselves  to  be  shopkeepers 
or  travelling  merchants,  but  that  they 
may  learn  to  withdraw  their  minds  from 
the  ever-shifting  spectacle  of  this  visible 
and  tangible  world,  and  to  fix  them  on 
the  immutable  essences  of  things.* 

Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  valued  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  only  on  account 
of  its  uses  with  reference 
to  that  visible  and  tangible  vSuatteL 
world  which  Plato  so 
much  despised.  He  speaks  with  scorn 
of  the  mystical  arithmetic  of  the  later 
Platonists,  and  laments  the  propensity 
of  mankind  to  employ,  on  mere  matters 
of  curiosity,  powers  the  whole  exertion 
of  which  is  required  for  purposes  of  solid 
advantage.  He  advises  arithmeticians 
to  leave  these  trifles,  and  to  employ 
themselves  in  framing  convenient  ex- 
pressions, which  may  be  of  use  in  physical 
researches.t 

The  same  reasons  which  led  Plato  to 
recommend  the  study  of  arithmetic  led 
him  to  xeoommend  also  the  study  of 
mathematics.     The   vulgar    crowd    of 
geometricians,  he  says,  will  not  nnder- 
stand  him.    They  have  practice  alirays 
in  view.    They  do  not  know  that  the 
real  use  of  the  science  is  to  lead  men  to 
the  knowledge  of    abstract,   essential, 
eternal  truth.^     Indeed,  if   we  are  to 
believe  Plutarch,  Plato  carried  this  f eel- 
ing  so  far  that  he  considered  geometry 
as    degraded    by    being 
.ppltod  to  any  parpo-    '^^'J^ST' 
of  vulgar  ntihty.   Archy-      degraded, 
tas,  it  seems,  had  framed 
machines   of   extraordinary   powe;'  on 
mathematical  principles.  §    Plato  remon- 

•  PUto's  Republic,  Book  7. 

t  Dt  AugmtntiM,  Lib.  3,  Cap.  0. 

I  FUto'e  Republic,  Book  7. 

S  Plutarch,  Sympoi.  Tiii.  and  H/e  tf  ll<y%'- 
ctlltu.  The  machine!  of  Archvtaa  ai«  alio 
menlioned  by  Auloa  Oelliua  and  Diogenes 
Laertini. 
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Btrated  with  hiB  friend,  and  declared  that 
this  was  to  degrade  a  noble  intellectaal 
exercise  into  a  low  craft,  fit  only  for 
carpenters  and  wheelwrights.  The  office 
of  geometry,  he  said,  was  to  discipline 
the  mind,  not  to  minister  to  the  base 
wants  of  the  body.  His  interference 
was  snccessf ol ;  and  from  that  time, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  science  of 
mechanics  was  considered  as  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  philosopher. 

Archimedes  in  a  later  age  imitated  and 
surpassed  Archytas.  Bat  even  Archi- 
medes was  not  free  from 
^'**^®**"-  the  prevaUingnotton  that 
geometry  was  degraded  by  being  em- 
ployed to  produce  anything  useful.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced 
to  stoop  from  speculation  to  practice. 
He  was  half  ashamed  of  those  inventions 
which  were  the  wonder  of  hostile  nations, 
and  always  spoke  of  them  slightingly  as 
mere  amusements,  as  trifles  in  which  a 
mathematician  might  be  suffered  to 
relax  his  mind  after  intence  application 
to  the  higher  parts  of  his  science. 

The  opinion  of  Bacon  on  this  subject 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  He 
*^«2^**  ralued  geometry  diiefly, 
if  not  solely,  on  account 
of  those  uses,  which  to  Plato  appeared 
80  base.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
longer  Bacon  liyed  the  stronger  this 
feeling  became.  When  in  1605  he  wrote 
the  two  books  on  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  he  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
which  mankind  derived  from  mixed 
mathematics;  but  he  at  the  same  time 
admitted  that  the  beneficial  effect  pro- 
duced by  mathematical  study  on  the  in- 
tellect, though  a  collateral  advantage, 
was  '*no  less  worthy  than  that  which 
was  principal  and  intended.'*  But  it  is 
evident  that  his  views  underwent  a 
change.  When,  near  twenty  years  later, 
he  published  the  De  Avgrnentitj  which  is 
the  Treatise  on  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  greatly  expanded  and  carefully 
corrected,  he  made  important  alterations 
in  the  part  which  related  to  mathematics. 
He  condemned  with  severity  the  high 
pretensions  of  the  mathematicians, 
"delicias  et  fastum  mathematioorum." 
Assuming  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race  to  be  the  end  of  knowledge,*  he 
pronounced  that  mathematical  science 
could  daim  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  an  appendage  or  auxiliary  to  other 

*  Usui  et  oommodia  hominum  ocmiolimas. 


sciences.  Mathematical  edenee,  he 
says,  is  the  handmaid  of  natural  phflo- 
sophy;  she  ought  to  demean  herself 
as  such ;  and  he  declares  that  he  can- 
not conceive  by  what  HI  diance  it  has 
happened  that  she  presumes  to  claim 
precedence  over  her  mistress.  He  pre- 
clicts — a  prediction  which  would  hare 
made  Plato  shudder— that  as  more  and 
more  discoveries  are  made  in  physics, 
there  will  be  more  and  more  branches  of 
mixed  mathematics.  Of  that  ooUateia) 
advantage  the  value  of  which,  twenty 
years  before,  he  rated  so  highly,  he  says 
not  one  word.  This  omission  cannot  hare 
been  the  effiect  of  mere  inadvertence. 
His  own  treatise  was  before  him.  From 
that  treatise  he  deliberately  expunged 
whatever  was  IkTourable  to  the  study  of 
pure  mathematics,  and  inserted  several 
keen  reflections  on  the  ardent  votaries 
of  that  study.  This  fact,  in  our  opinion, 
admits  of  only  one  explanation.  Bacon's 
love  of  those  pursuits  which  directly  tend 
to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind, 
and  his  jealousy  of  all  pursuits  merely 
curious,  had  grown  upon  him,  and  had,  it 
may  be,  become  immoderate.  He  was 
afraid  of  using  any  expression  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  inducing  any 
man  of  talents  to  employ  in  speculations, 
useful  only  to  the  mind  of  the  speculator, 
a  single  hour  which  might  be  employed 
in  extending  the  empire  of  man  over 
matter.*  If  Bacon  erred  here,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  greatly  prefer  his 
error  to  the  opposite  error  of  Plata  We 
have  no  patience  with  a  philosophy 
which,  like  those  Boman  matrons  who 
swallowed  abortives  in  order  to  preserve 
their  shapes,  takes  pains  to  be  barren  for 
fear  of  being  homely. 

Let  us  pass  to  astronomy.  This  was 
one  of  the  sciences  which  Plato  exhorted 
his  disciples  to  leam,  but  for  reasons  far 
removed  from  common  habits.of  thinking. 
**  Shall  we  set  down  astRmomy,"  says 
Socrates,  ''among  the  subjects  of 
study?"!  **!  think  so^"  answers  his 
young  friend  Glaucon ;  **  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  seasons,  the  months,  and 
the  years  is  of  use  for  military  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  agriculture  and  navigation." 
"  It  amuses  me,"  says  Socrates,  « to  see 
how  afraid  you  are,  lest  the  common  herd 
of  people  should  accuse  you  of  lecom- 

•  Compare  the  puasgtB  rBlatiny  to  math*- 
maUoB  in  the  Seoond  Book  of  the  Advatiomaent 
of  Leazning,  with  the  Jk  A%ffmtnti$,  UU  l» 
Cap.  0. 
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mendfng  useless  studies."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, in  that  piite  and  magnificent  diction 
which,  as  Cicero  said,  Jupiter  would  use 
if  Jupiter  spoke  Greek,  to  explain,  that 
the  use  of  astronomy  is 

^SSLy!  not  to  add  to  the  vulgar 
comforts  of  life,  but  to 
assist  in  raising  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  things  which  are  to  be 
perceive?d  by  the  pure  intellect  alone. 
The  knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  Socrates  considers  as 
of  little  value.  The  appearances  which 
make  the  sky  beautiful  at  night  are,  he 
tells  Wit  like  the  figures  which  a  geometri- 
ciaii  draws  on  the  sand,  mere  examples, 
mere  helps  to  feeble  minds.  We  must 
get  beyond  them ;  we  must  neglect  them ; 
we  most  attain  to  an  astronomy  which  is 
as  independent  of  the  actual  stars  as 
geometrical  truth  is  independent  of  the 
lines  of  an  ill-drawn  diagram.  This  is, 
we  imagine,  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
the  astronomy  which  Bacon  compared  to 
the  ox  of  Prometheus,*  a  sleek,  well- 
shaped  hide,  stuffed  with  rubbish,  goodly 
to  look  at,  but  containing  nothing  to  eat. 
He  complained  that  astronomy  had,  to 
its  great  injury,  been  separated  from 
natnral  philosophy,  of  which  it  was  one 
of  the  noblest  provinces,  and  annexed  to 
the  domain  of  mathematics.  The  world 
stood  in  need,  he  said,  of  a  very  different 
astronomy,  of  a  living  astronomy,!  of  an 
astronomy  which  should  set  forth  the 
nature,  the  motion,  and  the  influences  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  they  really  are.) 

On  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  all 

human    inventions,    the    invention    of 

alphabetical  writing,  Plato  did  not  look 

with  much  complacency. 

^ie  tterS*  ^®  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  use  of  letters  had 
operated  on  the  human  mind  as  the  use 
of  the  go-cart  in  learning  to  walk,  or  of 
corks  in  learning  to  swim,  Is  said  to 
operate  on  the  human  body.  It  was  a 
snpport  which,  in  his  opinion,  soon 
became  indispensable  to  those  who  used 
it,  which  made  vigorous  exertion  first 
unnecessary  and  then  impossible.  The 
powers  of  the  intellect  would,  he  con- 
ceived, have  been  more  fully  developed 
without  this  delusive  aid.  Hen  would 
have   been   compelled  to   exercise   the 

*  Ik  AugmaUiSt  Lib.  3,  Cap.  4. 

t  AAtronomis  Tiva. 

'l  "  Qn»  labttantiam  et  motam  et  inflnzum 
MDlattlnm,  pront  re  rera  rant  proponat.** 
Compart  this  language  with  Plato's  "  tA  6'  iv 


understanding  and  the  memory,  and,  by 
deep  and  assiduous  meditation,  to  make 
truth  thoroughly  their  own.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  much  knowledge  is  traced 
on  paper,  but  little  is  engraved  in  the 
soul.  A  man  is  certain  that  he  can  find 
information  at  a  moment*s  notice  when 
he  wants  it.  He  therefore  suffers  it  to 
fade  from  his  mind.  Buch  a  man  cannot 
in  strictness  be  said  to  know  anything. 
He  has  the  show  without  the  reality  of 
wisdom.  These  opinions  Plato  has  put 
into  the  month  of  an  ancient  king  of 
Egypt.*  But  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text that  they  were  his  own  ;  and  so  they 
'were  understood  to  be  by  Quinctilian.t 
Indeed  they  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  whole  Platonic  system. 

Bacon's  views,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, were  widely  different.^  The 
powers  of  the  memory,  he 
observes, withoutthehelp  ^^'JlSofy?*''' 
of  writing,  can  do  little 
towards  the  advancement  of  any  useful 
science.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
memory  may  be  disciplined  to  such  a 
point  as  to  be  able  to  perform  very  extra- 
ordinary feats.  But  on  such  feats  he 
sets  little  value.  The  habits  of  his  mind, 
he  tells  us,  are  such  that  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  rate  highly  any  accomplishment, 
however  rare,  which  is  of  no  practical 
use  to  mankind.  As  to  these  prodigious 
achievements  of  the  memory,  he  ranks 
them  with  the  exldbitionsof  rope-dancess 
and  tumblers.  ''These  two  perform- 
ances," he  says,  "are  much  of  the  same 
sort.  The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  the  body ;  the  other  is  an  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Both  may  perhaps 
excite  our  wonder ;  but  neither  is  entitled 
to  our  respect." 

To  Plato,   the    science  of    medicine 
appeared  to  be  of  very  disputable  advaa- 
tage.§    He  did  not  indeed  object  to  quick 
cures  for  acute  disorders, 
or  for  injuries  produced       JJienoe! 
by  accidents.   But  the  art 
which  resists  the  slow  sap  of  a  chronic 
disease,  which  repairs  frames  enervated 
by  lust,  swollen  by  gluttony,  or  inflamed 
by  wine,  which  encourages  sensuality  by 
mitigating  the  natural  punishment  of  the 
sensualist,  and  prolongs  existence  when 
the  intellect  has  oeased  to  retain  its  entire 
energy,  had  no  share  of  his  esteem.    A 
life  protracted  by  medical  skill  he  pro- 

*  Plato*e  PhndrvLt. 

t  Qoinctilian,  XI. 

X  Dt  Auffmtnii;  Lib.  5.  Cap.  & 
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nonnced  to  be  a  long  death.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  art  of  medicine  ought,  he  said, 
to  be  tolerated,  so  far  as  that  art  may 
serve  to  cure  the  occasional  distempers  of 
men  whose  constitutions  are  good.  As  to 
those  who  have  bad  constitutions,  let 
them  die  ;  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Such  men  are  unfit  for  war,  for  magis- 
tracy, for  the  management  of  their 
domestic  affairs.  That,  however,  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence.  But 
they  are  incapable  of  study  and  specula- 
tion. If  they  engage  in  any  severe 
mental  exercise,  they  are  troubled  with 
giddiness  and  fulness  of  the  head,  all 
which  they  lay  to  the  account  of  philo- 
sophy. The  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  such  wretches  is  to  have  done  with 
life  at  once.  He  quotes  mythical  autho- 
rity in  support  of  this  doctrine  ;  and 
reminds  his  disciples  that  the  practice  of 
the  sons  of  iBsculapius,  as  described  by 
Homer,  extended  only  to  the  cure  of 
external  injuries. 

Far  different  was  the  philosophy  of 

Bacon.    Of  all  the  sciences,  that  which 

he  seems  to  have  regarded 

was  the  science  which,  in 
Plato's  opinion,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  ' 
a  well-regulated  community.  To  make 
men  perfect  was  no  part  of  Bacon's  plan. 
His  humble  aim  was  to  make  imperfect 
men  comfortable.  The  beneficence  of  his 
philosophy  resembled  the  beneficence 
of  the  common  Father,  whose  sun  rises 
on  the  evil  and  the  good,  whose  rain 
descends  for  the  just  and  the  unjust.  In 
Plato's  opinion  man  was  made  for  philo- 
sophy; in  Bacon's  opinion  philosophy 
was  made  for  man ;  it  was  a  means  to  an 
end ;  and  that  end  was  to  increase  the 
pleasures  and  to  mitigate  the  pains  of 
millions  who  are  not  and  cannot  be  philo- 
sophers. That  a  valetudinarian  who  took 
great  pleasure  in  being  wheeled  along  bis 
terrace,  who  relished  his  boiled  chicken 
and  his  weak  wine  and  water,  and  who 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  Queen 
of  Navarre's  tales,  should  be  treated  as 
a  caput  lupinum  because  he  could  not  read 
the  Timiens  without  a  headache,  was  a 
notion  which  the  humane  spirit  of  the 
English  school  of  wisdom  altogether 
rejected.  Bacon  would  not  have  thought 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher 
to  contrive  an  improved  garden  chair  for 
such  a  valetudinarian,  to  devise  some 
way  of  rendering  his  medicines  more 
palatable,  to  invent  repasts  which  he 
might  enjoy,  and  pillows  on  which  he 
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might  sleep  soundly;  and  this  though 
there  might  not  be  the  smallest  hope 
that  the  mind  of  the  poor  invalid  would 
ever  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal 
beautiful  and  the  ideal  good.  As  Plate 
had  cited  the  religions  legends  of  Greece 
to  justify  his  contempt  for  the  more 
recondite  parts  of  the  art  of  healing, 
Bacon  viodicated  the  dignity  of  that  art 
by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
and  reminded  men  that  the  great  Phy- 
sician of  the  soul  did  not  disdain  to  be 
also  the  Physician  of  the  body.* 

When  we  pass  from  the  science  of 
medicine  to  that  of  legislation,  we  find 
the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  systems  of  these 
two  great  men.  Plato,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  lays  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that 
the  end  of  legislaftai  is  to  make  men 
virtuous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  extravagant  conclusions  to  which 
such  a  proposition  leads.  Bacon  well 
knew  to  how  great  an  extent  the  happi- 
ness of  every  society  must  depend  on 
the  virtue  of  its  members ;  and  he  also 
knew  what  legislators  can  and  what  they 
cannot  do  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
virtue.  The  view  which  be  has  given 
of  the  end  of  legislation,  and  of  the 
principal  means  for  the  attainment  of 
that  end,  has  always  seemed  to  us  emin- 
ently happy,  even  among  the  many  happy 
passages  of  the  same  kind  with  which  his 
works  abound.  "  Finis  et  scopus  quern 
leges  intueri  atque  ad  quem  jusaiones  et 
sanctiones  suas  dirigere  debent,  non  ahns 
est  quam  ut  elves  feliciter  degant.  Id 
fiet  si  pietate  et  religione  recte  instituti. 
moribus  honesti,  armis  adversus  hostes 
extemos  tnti,  legum  auxilio  adversus 
seditiones  et  privataa  injurias  mnniti, 
imperio  et  magistratibus  obsequentes. 
copiis  et  opibus  locupletes  et  fiorentes 
f  uerint."  t  The  end  is  the  well-being  of 
the  people.  The  means  are  the  impart- 
ing of  moral  and  religious  education ;  the 
providing  of  everything  necessary  for 
defence  against  foreign  enemies ;  the 
maintaining  of  internal  order ;  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  judicial,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial system,  under  which  wealth  may 
be  rapidly  accumulated  and  securely 
enjoyed. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  form  in  which 
laws  ought  to  be  drawn,  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Englishman.  Plato  thought 

•  De  Auffmattis^  Lib.  4,  C»i).  8. 
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tk  preamble  essential;  Bacon  thought  it 
.mlachierous.    Each  was  consistent  with 
himself.    Plato,  consider* 
Bao^       Ing  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people  as  the 
«nd  of  legislation,  jastlj  inferred  that 
a  law  which  commanded  and  threatened, 
but  which  neither  convinced  the  reason, 
nor  touched  the  heart,  must  be  a  most 
imperfect  law.    He  was  not  content  with 
deterring  from  theft  a  man,  who  still 
continued  to  be  a  thief  at  heart,  with 
reatraining  a  son  who  hated  his  mother 
from  beating  his  mother.   The  only  obedi- 
ence on  which  he  set  mnch  value  was  the 
obedience  which  an  enlightened  ander- 
etanding  yields  to  reason,  and  which  a 
virtuous  disposition  yields  to  precepts  of 
virtue.     He  really  seems  to  have  believed 
that,  by  prefixing  to  every  law  an  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  exhortation,  he  should, 
to  a  great  extent,  render  penal  enact- 
ments   superfluous.    Bacon   entertained 
no  such  romantic  hopes;  and  he  well' 
knew  the  practical  inconveniences  of  the 
course      which      Plato      recommended. 
•'Neque  nobis,"  says  he,  "prologi  legnm 
qui  inept!  olim  habiti  sunt,  et  leges  intro- 
ducunt  disputantes  non  Jubentes,  utique 
placerent,  si  priscos  mores  ferre  posse- 
mus.  •  .  .  Qoantum  fieri  potest  prologi 
evitentur,  et  lex  incipiat  a  jnssione."* 

Had  Plato  lived  to  finish  the  Critias. 
a  comparison  between  that  noble  fiction 
and  the  new  Atlantis   would  probably 

.««.    ^_*x.        ^^^  furnished   us  with 
Ths  Oritlas.    ^^ju    ^^^    ^^^.^^    ,^. 

stances.  It  Is  amusing  to  think  with 
what  horror  he  would  have  seen  such  an 
institution  as  Solomon's  House  rising  in 
his  republic ;  with  what  vehemence  he 
would  hnve  ordered  the  brewhonses,  the 
perfume-lionses,  and  the  dispensatories 
to  be  pulled  down  ;  and  with  what  inex- 
orable rigour  he  would  have  driven  be- 
yond the  frontier  all  the  Fellows  of  the 
College,  Bierchants  of  Light  and  Depre- 
dators, L^mps  and  Pioneers. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  should  say 
that  the  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
was  to  exalt  man  into  a  god.  The  aim  of 
Dlflteent  aims.  ****  Baconian  philosophy 
was  to  provide  man  with 
what  he  requires  while  he  continues  to 
he  a  man.  The  aim  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  to  raise  us  far  above 
^nxlgar  wants.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  was  to  supply  our  vulgar 
Wants.    The  former  aim  was  noble;  but 

*  2f«  AugmentU,  Ub.  8.  Cap.  3»  Aph.  M. 


the  latter  was  attainable.  Plato  drew  a 
good  bow ;  but,  like  Aoestes  in  Virgil, 
he  aimed  at  the  stars  ;  and  therefore, 
though  there  was  no  want  of  strength  or 
skill,  the  shot  was  thrown  away.  His 
arrow  was  indeed  followed  by  a  track  of 
dazzling  radiance,  but  it  struck  nothing. 

"Volans  liquid li  in  nubibua  arait  arando 
Slgnavitiqua  Tiam  flammii,  tenoiaque  reoewit 
CoDflumta  in  rento*." 

Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a  mark  which 
was  placed  on  the  earth,  and  within  bow- 
shot, and  hit  it  in  the  white.  The  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  began  in  words  and 
ended  in  words,  noble  words  indeed, 
words  such  as  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  finest  of  human  intellects  exercising 
boundless  dominion  over  the  finest  of 
human  languages.  The  philosophy  of 
Bacon  began  in  observations  and  ended 
in  arts. 

The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
was  that  their  doctrine  formed  the  minds 
of  men  to  a  high  degree  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  This  was  indeed 
the  only  practical  good  Boast  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  phitowphlrs. 
of  those  teachers  even 
pretended  to  effect ;  and  undoubtedly,  if 
they  bad  effected  this,  they  would  havo 
deserved  the  greatest  praise.  But  the 
truth  is  that,  in  those  very  matters  in 
which  alone  they  professed  to  do  any 
good  to  mankind,  in  those  very  matters 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  neglected  all 
the  vnlgar  interests  of  mankind,  they  did 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  They 
promised  what  was  impracticable ;  they 
despised  what  was  practicable ;  they  filled 
the  world  with  long  wotds  and  long 
beards;  and  they  left  it  as  wicked  and 
as  ignorant  as  they  found  it. 

An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a 
principality  in  Utopia.  The  smallest 
actual  good  is  better  than  the  most 
magnificent  promises  of 
impossibilities.  ThewUe  ^JJ^Xi. 
man  of  the  Stoics  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  grander  object  than  a 
steam-engine.  But  there  are  steam- 
engines.  And  the  wise  man  of  the 
Stoics  is  yet  to  be  bom.  A  philosophy 
which  should  enable  a  man  to  feel  per- 
fectly happy  while  in  agonies  of  pain 
would  be  better  than  a  philosophy  which 
assuages  pain.  But  we  know  that  there 
are  remedies  which  will  assuage  pain; 
and  we  know  that  the  ancient  sages  liked 
the  toothache  just  as  little  as  their 
neighbours.  A  philosophy  which  should 
27 
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eztinguisli  cupidity  would  be  better  than 
a  philosophy  which  should  demise  laws 
for  the  secnrity  of  property.  But  it  is 
possible  to  make  lawB  which  shall,  to  a 
yery  great  extent,  secure  property.  And 
we  do  not  understand  how  any  motires 
which  the  ancient  philosophy  furnished 
could  extinguish  cupidity.  We  know 
indeed  that  the  pliilosophers  were  no 
better  than  other  men.  From  th^  testi- 
mony of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes,  from 
the  confessions  of  Epictetus  and  Seneca, 
as  well  as  from  the  sneers  of  Lucian  and 
the  fierce  inyectives  of  Juvenal,  it  is 
plain  that  these  teachers  of  virtue  had  all 
the  vices  of  their  neighbours,  with  the 
additional  vice  of  hypocrisy.  Some 
people  may  think  the  object  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy  a  low  object,  but 
they  cannot  deny  that,  high  or  low,  it 
has  been  attained.  They  cannot  deny 
tiiat  every  year  makes  an  addition  to 
what  Bacon  called  •*  fruit."  They  can- 
not deny  that  mankind  have  made,  and 
are  making,  great  and  constant  progress 
in  the  road  which  he  pointed  out  to  them. 
Was  there  any  such  progressive  move- 
ment among  the  ancient  philosophers? 
Aft3r  they  had  been  declaiming  eight 
hundred  years,  had  they  made  the  world 
better  than  when  they  began?  Our 
belief  is  that,  among  the  philosophers 
themselves,  instead  of  a  progressive  im- 
provement there  was  a  progressive 
degeneracy.  An  abject  superstition 
which  Democritus  or  Anaxsgoras  would 
have  rejected  with  scorn,  added  the  last 
disgrace  to  the  long  dotage  of  the  Stoic 
and  Platonic  schools.  Those  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  articulate  which  are  so 
delightful  and  interesting  in  a  child 
shock  and  disgust  in  an  aged  paralytic ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  those  wild  and 
mythological  fictions  which  charm  us, 
when  we  hear  them  lisped  by  Greek 
poetry  in  its  infancy,  excite  a  mixed 
sensation  of  pity  and  loathing,  when 
mumbled  by  Greek  philosophy  in  its  old 
age.  We  know  that  guns,  cutlery,  spy- 
glasses, clocks,  are  better  in  our  time 
than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  fathers, 
and  were  better  in  the  time  of  our 
fathers  than  they  were  in  the  time  of 
our  grandfathers.  We  might,  therefore, 
be  inclined  to  think  that,  when  a  philo- 
sophy which  boasted  that  its  object  was 
the  elevation  and  purification  of  the 
mind,  and  which  for  this  object  neglected 
the  sordid  office  of  ministering  to  the 
comforts  of  the  body,  had  ftonrished  in 
the  highest  honour  daring  many  hun- 


dreds of  years,  a  vast  moral  amelioratioB 
must  have  taken  place.  Was  it  so  ?  Look 
«t  the  schools  of  this  wisdom  four  centurieB 
before  the  Christian  era  and  four  centuries 
after  that  era.  Compare  the  men  whom 
those  schools  formed  at  those  two  periods. 
Compare  Plato  and  Libanius.  Compare 
Pericles  and  Julian.  This  philosophy 
confessed,  nay  boasted,  that  for  every 
end  but  one  it  was  useless.  Had  it 
attained  that  one  end  ? 

Suppose  that  Justinian,  when  he  closed 
the  schools  of  Athens,  had  called  on  the 
last  few  sages  who  still  haunted  the 
Portico,  and  lingered  round  the  ancient 
plane-trees,  to  show  their 
title  to  pubUc  veneration :  ^  ^VVoAiX<m. 
suppose  that  he  had  said  :  "  A  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  since,  in  this  famous 
city,  Socrates  posed  Protagoras  and  Hip- 
plas ;  during  those  thousand  years  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ablest  men  of  every 
generation  has  been  employed  in  constant 
efforts  to  bring  to  perfection  the  philoso- 
phy which  yon  teach ;  that  philosophy 
has  been  munificently  patronized  by  the 
powerful ;  its  professors  have  been  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  public ;  it 
has  drawn  to  itself  almost  all  the  sap  and 
vigour  of  the  human  intellect ;  and  what 
has  it  effected  ?  What  profitable  truth 
has  it  taught  us  which  wo  should  not 
equally  have  known  without  it  ?  What 
has  it  enabled  as  to  do  ^vhich  we  should 
not  have  been  equally  able  to  do  without 
it  ?  "  Such  questions,  we  suspect,  would 
have  piizzled  Simplicius  and  Isidore.  Ask 
a  follower  of  Bacon  what  the  new  philo- 
sophy, as  it  was  called  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  has  effected  for 
mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready :  '^  It 
has  lengthened  life;  it  has  mitigated 
pain;  it  has  extinguished  diseases;  it 
has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it 
has  given  new  securities  to  the  mariner ; 
it  has  famished  new  arms  to  the  warrior ; 
it  has  spanned  great  rivers  and  estuaries 
with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our 
fathers;  it  has  guided  the  thanderbolt 
innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth ;  it  has 
lighted  up  the  night  with  the  splendour 
of  the  day  ;  it  has  extended  the  range  of 
the  human  vision ;  it  has  multiplied  the 
power  of  the  human  muscles;  it  has 
accelerated  motion;  it  has  annihilated 
distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse, 
correspondence,  all  friendly  offices,  all 
despatch  of  business ;  it  has  enabled  man 
to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to 
soar  into  the  air,  to  penetrate  securely 
into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the  earth, 
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to  traverse  the  land  in  cars  which  whirl 
along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean  in 
ships   which   run  ten    knots  an   hour 
against  the  wind.    These  are  but  a  part 
of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first  fruits.    For  it 
is  a  philosophy  which  neyer  rests,  which 
has  never  attained,  which  is  never  perfect. 
Its  law  is  progress.    A  point  which  yes- 
terday was  invisible  is  its  goal  to-day, 
and  will  be  its  starting-post  to-morrow." 
Great  and  various  as  the  powers  of 
Bacon  were,  he  owes  his  wide  and  dor* 
able  fame  chiefly  to^this,  that  all  those 
powers   received    their   direction  from 
common  sense.    His  love 
^£S^?*      of  the  vulgar  useful,  hU 
strong  sympathy  with  the 
popular  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
openness  with  which   he  avowed  that 
sympathy,  are  the  secret  of  his  influence. 
There  was  in  his  system  no  cant,  no  illu- 
sion.   He  had  no  anointing  for  broken 
bones,  no  fine  theories  dejinibut,  no  argn* 
ments  to  persuade  men  out  of  their  senses* 
He  knew  that  men,  and  philosophers  as  well 
as  other  men,  do  actually  love  life,  health, 
comfort,  honour,  security,  the  society  of 
friends,  and   do  actually  dislike  death, 
sickness,  pain,  poverty,  disgrace,  danger, 
separation  from  those  to  whom  they  are 
attached.    He  knew  that  religion,  though 
it  often  regulates  and  moderates  these 
feelings,  seldom  eradicates  them ;  nor  did 
he  think  it  desirable  for  mankind  that 
they  should  be  eradicated.    The  plan  of 
eradicating  them  by  conceits  like  those 
of  Seneca,  or  syllogisms  like  those  of 
Chrysippus,  was  too  preposterous  to  be 
for  a  moment  entertained  by  a  mind  like 
his.    He  did  not  understand  what  wisdom 
there  could  be  in  changing  names  where 
it  was  impossible  to  change  things ;  in 
denying  that  blindness,  hunger,  the  goat, 
the  rack,  were  evils,  and  calling  them 
•wvwpo^rfiuim ;  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that  health,   safety,  plenty  were  good 
things,  and  dubbing  them  by  the  name 
of  g^^^o^.    In  bis  opinions  on  all  these 
•subjects,  he  was  not  a  Stoic,  nor  tn 
Epicurian,  nor  an  Academiec,  but  what 
would  have  been  called  by  Stoics,  Bpica- 
reans,  and  Academics  a  mere  UiMnft,  a 
mere  common  man.  And  it  was  precisely 
because  he  was  so  that  his  name  makes 
■0  great  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world.    It  was  because  he  dog  deep  that 
he  was  able  to  pile  high.   It  was  because, 
in  order  to  lay  his  foundations,  he  went 
down  into  those  parts  of  human  nature 
which  lie  low,  but  which  are  not  liable 
to  change,  that   the   fabric   which   he 


reared  has  risen  to  so  stately  an  eleva* 
tion,  and  stands  with  such  immovable 
strength. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an 
amusing  fiction  might  be  written,  in 
which  a  disciple  of  Spictetus  and  a 
disciple  of  Bacon  should 
be  introduced  as  feUow-  '^aSlo^ 
travellers.  They  come  to 
a  village  where  the  smaU-pox  has  jost 
begun  to  rage,  and  find  houses  shut  up, 
intercourse  suspended,  the  sick  abandoned, 
mothers  weeping  in  terror  over  their 
children.  The  Stoic  assures  the  dismayed 
population  that  there  is  nothing  bad  in 
the  small-pox,  and  that  to  a  wise  man 
disease,  deformity,  death,  the  loss  of 
friends,  are  not  evils.  The  Baconian 
takes  out  a  lancet  and  begins  to  vao- 
oinate.  They  find  a  body  of  miners  in 
great  dismay.  An  explosion  of  noisome- 
vapours  has  just  killed  many  of  those 
who  were  at  work ;  and  the  survivors 
are  afraid  to  venture  into  the  cavern. 
The  Stoic  assures  them  that  such  an  acci- 
dent is  nothing  but  a  mere  awevpoijyiupov. 
The  Baconian,  who  has  no  such  fine  word 
at  his  command,  contents  himself  with 
devising  a  safety-lamp.  They  find  a 
shipwrecked  merchant  wringing  his  hands 
on  the  shore.  His  vessel  with  an  in- 
estimable cargo  has  just  gone  down,  and 
he  is  zeduoed  in  a  moment  from  opulence 
to  beggary.  The  Stoic  exhorts  him  not 
to  seek  happiness  in  things  which  lie 
without  himself,  and  repeats  the  whole 

chapter  Ol  £pictetus  wpiig  rein  r^v  airopiW 

ataouctfrac.  The  Baconian  oonstcucta  a 
diving-bell,  goes  down  in  it,  and  returns 
with  the  most  precious  eifects  from  the 
wreck.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
illustrations  of  the  difterence  between 
the  philosophy  of  thorns  and  the  philo^ 
Bophy  of  fruit,  the  philosophy  of  words 
and  the  philosophy  of  works. 

Bacon  has  been  accased  of  overrating 
the  importance  of  those  sciences  which 
minister  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
man,  and  of  underrating  the  importance 
of  moral  philosophy;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  persons  who  read  the  Novum 
Orgtmum  and  the  Dt  Augmeniit,  without 
adverting  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  works  were  written,  will  find 
much  that  may  seem  to  countenance  the 
accusation.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  though  in 
practice  he  often  went 
very  wrong,  and  though,  as  his  bbtorical 
work  and  his  essays  prove,  he  did  not 
hold,  even  in  theory,  very  strict  opinions 
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on  points  of  politicnl  morality,  he  was 
far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  how  much 
onr  well-being  depends  on  the  reticulation 
of  our  minds.  The  world  for  which  he 
wished  was  not,  as  some  people  seem  to 
imagine,  a  world  of  water- wheels,  power- 
looms,  steam-can-iages.  sensualists,  and 
knaves.  He  would  have  been  as  ready  as 
Zeno  himself  to  maintain  that  no  bodily 
comforts  which  could  be  devised  by  the 
skill  and  labour  of  a  hundred  generations 
would  give  happiness  to  a  man  w^hose 
mind  was  under  the  tyranny  of  licentious 
appetite,  of  envy,  of  hatred,  or  of  fear. 
If  he  sometimes  appeared  to  ascribe  im- 
portance too  exclusively  to  the  arts  which 
increase  the  outward  comforts  of  our 
species,  the  reason  is  plain.  Those  arts 
had  been  most  und  uly  depreciated.  They 
had  been  represented  as  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  a  man  of  liberal  education. 
"  Cogitavit,"  says  Bacon  of  himself,  "  earn 
•ease  opinionem  sive  aestimationem  humi- 
-dam  et  damnosam,  miuui  nempe  majesta- 
tem  mentis  humansB,  si  in  experimentis 
et  rebus  particularibus,  sensui  subjectis, 
«t  in  materia  terminatis,  dia  ac  multum 
'Versetur :  prsesertim  cum  hujnsmodi  res 
ad  inquirendum  laborio6fe,admeditandam 
•ignobiles,  ad  discendnm  aspens,  ad  prac- 
•ticam  illiberales,  nnmero  infinitse,  et 
fiubtil^tate  pnsilln  videri  soleant,  et  ob 
hujusmodi  conditiones,  glories  artium 
minus  sint  accomodatss."  *  This  opinion 
aeemed  to  him  "  omnia  in  familia  human«i 
turbasae."  It  had  undoubtedly  caused 
many  arts  which  were  of 

^tSuSJ.'*'^^^  ««at«»t  "^ity,  and 
which  were  susceptible  of 
the  greatest  improvements,  to  be  neg- 
lected by  speculators,  and  abandoned  to 
joiners,  masons,  smiths,  weavers,  apothe- 
■  caries.  It  was  necessary  to  assert  the 
^dignity  of  those  arts,  to  bring  them  pro- 
minently forward,  to  proclaim  that,  as 
they  have  a  most  serions  effect  on  human 
happiness,  they  are  not  onworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  highest  homan  intellects. 
Again,  it  was  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
these  arts  that  Bacon  could  most  easily 
illustrate  his  principles.  It  was  by  im- 
provements effected  in  these  arts  that  the 
conndness  of  his  principles  could  be  most 
speedily  and  decisively  brought  to  the 

*  Cogiiata  et  voa.  The  expression  opinio 
Aumifto  may  sarpriBo  a  reader  not  accustomed 
to  Baoon'a  style.  The  alliaslon  ia  to  the  lu&xim 
of  Heraclitos  the  obeonre;  <*I)zy  light  is  the 
iMt."  By  dry  light,  Baoon  understood  the 
light  of  the  iutellect,  not  obscured  by  the  mists 
ci  paasion,  interest,  or  prejudice. 


test,  and  made  manifest  to  common 
understandiugfi.  Ho  acted  like  a  wise 
commander  who  thins  every  other  part  of 
his  line  to  strengthen  a  point  where  the 
enemy  is  attacking  with  peculiar  fury, 
and  on  the  fate  of  which  the  event  of  the 
.  battle  seems  likely  to  depend.  In  the 
Novum  Organum^  however,  he  distinctly 
and  most  truly  declares  that  his  philoso- 
phy is  no  less  a  Moral  than  a  Natural 
Philosophy,  that,  thongh  his  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  physical  science,  the  prin- 
ciples which  those,  illustrations  are  in- 
tended to  explain  are  just  as  applicable 
to  ethical  and  political  inquiries  as  to 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  heat  and 
vegetation.  * 

He  frequently  treated  of  moral  sub- 
jects; and  almost  always  he  brought  to 
those  subjects  that  spirit  which  was  the 
essence  of  his  whole  sjrstem.  He  has  Left 
us  many  admirable  practicable  observa- 
tions on  what  he  somewhat  quaintly 
called  the  Georgics  of  the 
mind,  on  the  menUl  cul-  S'ttS^SSSf 
ture  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce good  dispositions.  Some  pezsonsi  he 
said,  might  accuse  him  of  spending  laboor 
on  a  matter  so  simple  that  his  predeces- 
sors had  passed  him  by  with  contempt. 
He  desired  such  persons  to  remember  thai 
he  had  from  the  first  announced  the 
objects  of  his  search  to  be  not  the  splen- 
did and  the  surprising,  but  the  useful  and 
the  true ;  not  the  deluding  dreams  which 
go  forth  through  the  shining  portal  of 
ivory,  but  the  humbler  realities  of  the 
gate  of  horn,  f 

True  to  this  principle,  he  indulged  in 
no  rants  about  the  fitness  of  things,  the 
all-sufficiency  of  virtue,  and  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  He  dealt  not  at  all  in 
resounding  nothings,  such  as  those  with 
which  Bolingbroke  pretended  to  comfort 
himself  in  exile,  and  in  which  Cicero 
vainly  sought  consolation  after  the  loss  of 
Tnllia.  The  casuistical  subtilties  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  keenest 
spirits  of  his  age,  had,  it  should  seem,  no 
attractions  for  hinu  The  doctors  whom 
Escobar  afterwards  compared  to  the  four 
beasts  and  the  four-and-twenty  elders  in 
the  Apocalypse  Bacon  dismissed  with 
most  contemptuous  brevity.  **Inanes 
plemmque  evadunt  etiutiles."  %  Nor  did 
he  ever  meddle  with  those  enigmas  which 
have  puzzled  hundredsof  generations,  and 
will  puzzle  hundreds  more.  He  said 
*  JVorani  Organum^  Lib.  1,  Aph.  127. 
t  Ik  Augmentit,  Lib.  7,  Cap.  S. 
I  /6.,  Lib.  7,  Cap.  2. 
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nothing  about  the  grooncU  of  moral 
obligation,  or  the  freedom  of  the  haman 
wilL  He  had  no  indinatlon  to  employ 
himself  in  labours  resembling  those  of 
the  damned  in  the  Grecian  Tartarus,  to 
spin  for  eTer  on  the  same  wheel  round  the 
same  pivot,  to  gape  for  ever  after  the 
eame  deluding  clusters,  to  pour  water  for 
ever  into  the  same  bottomless  buckets,  to 
pace  for  ever  to  and  fro  on  the  same 
wearisome  path  after  the  same  recoiling 

«  ^_^  X,  stone.  He  exhorted  his 
SxhortaUons.   ,.    .  «      < 

disciples  to  prosecute  re- 
searches of  a  very  different  description, 
to  consider  moral  science  as  a  practical 
science,  a  science  of  which  the  object  was 
to  care  the  diseases  and  perturbations  of 
the  mind,  and  which  could  be  improved 
only  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  which 
has  improved  medicine  and  surgery. 
Moral  philosophers  ought,  he  said,  to  set 
themselves  vigorously  to  work  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  what  are  the 
actual  effects  produced  on  the  human 
character  by  particular  modes  of  ednca* 
tion,  by  the  •  indulgence  of  particular 
habits,  by  the  study  of  particular  books, 
by  society,  by  emulation,  by  imitation. 
Then  we  might  hope  to  find  ont  what 
mode  of  training  was  most  likely  to 
preserve  and  restore  moral  health.* 

What  he  was  as  a  natural  philosopher 
and  a  moral  philosopher,  that  he  was 
also  as  a  theologian.    He 
^S!SS£^    ^"'  ^«  *f«  convinced,  a 
sincere    belieTer    in   the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion.    Nothing    can   be  found    in   his 
writings,  or  in  any  other  writings,  more 
eloquent  and  pathetic  than  some  passages 
which  were  apparently  written  under  the 
influence   of   strong  devotional  feeling. 
He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  power  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  effect  much  that 
the    ancient    philosophers    could    only 
promise.     He    loved   to   consider   that 
religion  as  the  bond  of  charity,  the  curb 
of  evil  passions,  the  consolation  of  the 
wretched,  the  support  of  the  timid,  the 
hope  of  the  dying.    But  controversies  on 
speculative    points    of    theology    seem 
to  have  engaged  scarcely  any  portion 
of  his  attention.    In  what  he  wrote  on 
Church  Government  he  showed,  as  far 
&s  he  dared,  a  tolerant  and  charitable 
spirit.    He  troubled  himself  not  at  all 
about  Homoousians  and  Homoionsians, 
MoQothelites  and  Kestoiians.    He  lived 
in  an  ago  in  whic'u  ui-;v.it»  on  the  most 

*  Ik  Auffmtnti$,  Lib.  7.  C«P.  8. 


subtle  points  of  divinity  excited  an  in* 
tense  interest  throughout  Europe,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  England.  He  was 
placed  in  the  very  thick  of  the  conflict 
He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  must  for  months  have 
been  daily  deafened  with  talk  about 
election,  reprobation,  and  final  persever- 
ance. Yet  we  do  not  remember  a  lino 
in  his  works  from  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  he  was  either  a  Colvinist  or  an 
Arminian.  While  the  world  was  re- 
sounding with  the  noise  of  a  disputations 
philosophy  and  a  disputatious  theology, 
the  Baconian  school,  like  Alworthy  seated 
between  Square  and  Thwackum,  pre- 
served a  calm  neutrality,  half  scorofa)^ 
half  benevolent,  and  content  with  adding 
to  the  sum  of  practical  good,  left  the  war 
of  words  to  those  who  liked  it. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  end  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  because  from  this 
peculiarity  all  the  other  peculiarities  of 
that  philosophy  necessarily  arose.  In-^ 
deed,  scarcely  any  person  who  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  same  end  with' 
Bacon  could  fail  to  hit  upon  the  same 
means. 

The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we 
take  to  be  this,  that  he  invented  a  new 
method  of  arriving  at  truth,  which 
method  is  called  Induction,  and  that  he 
detected  some  fallacy  in  the  syllogistic 
reasoning  which  had  been  in  vogue  be- 
lore  his  time.  This  notion  is  about  as 
well  founded  as  that  of  the  people, 
who,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
imagined  that  VirgU  was  ^ottSJ?.*' 
a  great  conjurer.  Many 
who  are  far  too  well  informed  to  talk- 
such  extravagant  nonsense  entertain 
what  we  think  incorrect  notions  as  to 
what  Bacon  really  effected  in  this 
matter. 

The  inductive  method  has  been  prac- 
tised ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  by  every  human  being.  It  is 
constantly  practised  by  the  most  ignorant 
clown,  by  the  most  thoughtless  school- 
boy, by  the  very  child  at  the  breast 
That  method  leads  the  clown  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  he  sows  barley  he  shall  not 
reap  wheat  By  that  method  the  school- 
boy learns  that  a  cloudy 
day  U  the  best  for  catch-  ^^^«*^*^- 
ing  trout  The  very  infant,  we  imagine, 
is  led  by  induction  to  expect  milk  from 
his  mother  or  nurse,  and  none  from  his 
father. 

Not  only  is  it  not  trse  that  Biccn 
inrcated  the  mA»»timm  — th^J  ,  fc>^  i>«^ 
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•not  true  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
correctly  analyzed  that  method  and  ex- 
plained its  uses.  Aristotle  had  long 
before  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  syllogistic  reasoning  could 
erer  conduct  men  to  the  discovery  of  any 
new  principle,  had  shown  that  such  dis- 
coreries  must  be  made  by  induction,  and 
by  induction  alone,  and  had  given  the 
history  of  the  inductive  process,  con* 
clsely  indeed,  but  with  great  perspicuity 
and  precision. 

Again,  we  are  not  inclined  to  ascribe 

much  practical  value  to  that  analysis 

of  the  inductive  method  which  Bacon  has 

given  in  the  second  book 

Analysis  of  the  of  the  Novum  Organum, 

induouve       •*.  «    *  ^     j»  *  »_ 

method.       It  is  indeed  an  elaborate 

and  correct  analysis.  But 
it  is  an  analysis  of  that  which  we  are  all 
doing  from  morning  to  night,  and  which 
we  continue  to  do  even  in  our  dreams. 
A  plain  man  finds  his  stomach  out  of 
order.  He  never  heard  Lord  Bacon's 
name.  But  he  proceeds  in  the  strictest 
conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organvm, 
and  satisfies  himself  that  minced  pies  have 
done  the  mischief.  **  I  ate  minced  pies  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  I  was  kept 
Awake  by  indigestion  all  night."  This  is 
the  comparttaia  ad  intelleetum  instanti' 
4irum  contenientivm.  **1  did  not  eat  any 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  I  was  quite 
well."  This  is  the  comparentia  imtantu 
artan  in  proximo  qua  natura  data  pri- 
vantur.  "  I  ate  very  sparingly  of  them  on 
Sunday,  and  was  very  slightly  indisposed 
in  the  evening.  Bat  on  Christmas-day  I 
almost  dined  on  them,  and  was  so  ill  that 
I  was  in  great  danger."  This  is  the 
comparentia  inttantiarum  ttcmdum  magis 
*t  minut.  '*It  cannot  have  been  the 
brandy  which  I  took  with  them.  For 
I  have  drunk  brandy  daily  for  years 
without  being  the  worse  for  it."  This  is 
the  reffctio  naturarum.  Our  invalid  then 
proceeds  to  what  is  termed  by  Bacon  the 
VindemiatiOf  and  pronounces  that  minced 
pies  do  not  agree  with  him. 

We  go  on  to  what  are  called  by  Bacon 
pmtrogativte  xnstantiarum.  For  example : 
It  must  be  something  peculiar  to  "  minced 
pies,"  for  I  can  eat  any  other  pastry  \iith- 
out  the  least  bad  effect.  This  is  the 
\n$iantia  tolitaria.  We  might  easily  pro- 
ceed ;  but  we  have  already  sufficiently 
explained  our  meaning. 

We  repeat  that  we  dispute  neither  the 
ingenuity  nor  the  accuracy  of  the  theory 
contained   in    the   second  book   of   the 


Nooum  Organum;  but  we  think  that  Bacon 
greatly  overrated  its  utility.  We  con- 
ceive that  the  inductive 
process,  like  many  other  ^JjJ^**^* 
processes,  is  not  likely  to 
be  better  performed  merely  because  men 
know  how  they  perform  it.  William 
Tell  would  not  have  been  one  whit  more 
likely  to  cleave  the  apple  if  he  had  known 
that  his  arrow  would  describe  a  parabola 
under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  the 
earth*  Captain  Barclay  would  not  have 
been  more  likely  to  walk  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  hours,  if  he  had  known  the 
place  and  name  of  every  muscle  in  his 
legs.  Honsieur  Jourdain  probably  did 
not  pronounce  D  and  F  more  correctly 
after  he  had  been  apprised  that  D  is  pro- 
nounced by  touching  the  teeth  with  the 
end  of  the  tongue,  and  7  by  putting  the 
npper  teeth  on  the  lower  lip.  We  cannot 
perceive  that  the  study  of  grammar  makes 
the  smallest  difference  in  the  speech  of 
people  who  have  always  lived  in  good 
society.  Not  one  Londoner  in  ten  thousand 
can  lay  down  the  rules  for  the  proper  use  of 
will  and  Aall,  Yet  not  one  Londoner  in 
a  million  ever  misplaces  his  tnV/  and 
9hall  No  man  uses  figures  of  speech 
with  more  propriety  because  he  knows 
that  one  figure  is  called  a  metonymy  and 
another  a  synecdoche.  A  drayman  in  a 
passion  calls  out,  "You  are  a  pretty 
fellow,"  without  suspecting  that  he  is 
uttering  irony,  in  one  of  the  four  primary 
tropes.  The  old  systems  of  rhetoric 
were  never  regarded  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  discerning  judges  as  of 
any  use  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
orator.  "Ego  banc  vim  intelligo,"  said 
Cicero, "  esse  in  prseceptis  omnibus,  non 
ut  ea  secuti  oratores  eloquentiae  laudem 
sint  adept!,  sed  quae  sua  sponte  homines 
eloquentes  facerent,  ea  quosdam  obser- 
vasse,  atqne  id  cgisse;  sic  esse  non 
eloquentiam  ex  artificio,  sed  artificium  ex 
eloquentia  natum."  We  must  own  that 
we  entertain  the  same  opinion  concerning 
the  study  of  Logic  which  Cicero  enter- 
tained concerning  the  study  of  Rhetoric. 
A  man  of  sense  syllogizes  in  cehrent  and 
cesare  all  day  long  without  suspecting  it ; 
and,  though  he' may  not  know  what  an 
ignoratio  eJencki  is,  has  no  difficulty  in 
exposing  it  whenever  he  falls  in  with  it ; 
which  is  likely  to  be  as  often  as  he  falls 
in  with  a  Beverend  Master  of  Arts 
nourished  on  mode  and  figure  in  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford.  Considered  merely 
as  an  intellectual  feat,  the  Organum  of 
Aristotle  can   scarcely  be  admired  too 
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higUy.     But  the  more  we  compare  in- 

diridnal   with    indiTidaal,   school   with 

school,  nation  with  nation, 

OtS»^  generation  with  genera- 
tion, the  more  do  we  lean  to 
the  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  logic  has  no  tendency  whaterer 
to  make  men  good  reasoners. 

What  Aristotle  did  for  the  syllogistic 
process  Bacon  has,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Novum  Organwn,  done  for  the  in- 
dactire  process ;  that  Is  to  say,  he  has 
analyzed  it  well.  His  mlea  are  quite 
proper,  but  we  do  not  need  them,  because 
they  are  drawn  from  our  own  constant 
practice. 

Bat,  though  everybody  is  constantly 

performing  the  procdto  described  in  the 

second     book     of     the 

^^S^'^SL^'®®*  ^  Nwwn     Oraanum,    some 
the  Novum  _*    "    .^       «       j 

Organum.      ^'^^  perform  it  well  and 

some     perform     it     ilL 
Some  are  led  by  it  to  truth,  and  some  to 
error.    It  led  Franklin  to  discoTer  the 
nature  of  lightning.    It  led  thousands, 
who  had  less  brains  than  Franklin,  to 
beliere  in  animal  magnetism.    But  this 
was  not  because  Franklin  went  through 
the  process  described  by  Bacon,  and  the 
dupes  of  Mesmer  through  a  different  pro- 
cess.   The   comjiarentuB   and    rejectiontt 
of  which  we  hare  given  examples  will  be 
found  in  the  most  unsound  inductions. 
We  have  heard  that  an  eminent  judge 
of  the  last  generation  was  in  the  habit 
of    jocosely   propounding   after   dinner 
a  theory,  that  the  cause  of  the  prevalence 
of  Jacobinism  was  the  practice  of  bearing 
three  names.    He  quoted  on  the  one  side 
Charles    James   Fox,   Bichard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  John  Home  Tooke,  John  Phil- 
pot      Cnrran,       Samuel 
ttJS^**  Taylor  Coleridge,  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Tone.    These 
were    instant iix   convenienUs.      He   then 
proceeded  to  cite  instances  abtenticB  in 
proximo,     William    Pitt,    John     Scott, 
William     Windham,    Samuel     Horsley, 
Henry    Dandas,    Edmund    Barke.     He 
might  have  gone  on  to  instances  tecundum 
maffii  et  minut.    The  practice  of  giving 
children  three  names  has  been  for  some 
time  a  growing  practice,  and  Jacobinism 
has  also  been  growing.    The  practice  of 
giving   children   three   names   is    more 
common  in  America  than  iu  England.    In 
England  we  still  have  a  King,  and  a 
House  of  Lords  ;  but  the  Americans  are 
Republicans.    The  rejection cs  are  obvious. 
Burke  and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  are  both 
Irishmen ;  therefore  the  being  an  Irish* 


man  is  not  the  cause  of  Jaoobiaism; 
Horsley  and  Home  Tooke  are  both  clergy- 
men ;  therefore  the  being  a  clergyman  is 
not  the  cause  of  Jacobinism.  Fox  and 
Windham  were  both  educated  at  Oxford ; 
therefore  the  being  educated  at  Oxford 
is  not  the  cause  of  Jacobinism.  Pitt  and 
Home  Tooke  were  both  educated  at 
Cambridge ;  therefore  the  being  educated 
at  Cambridge  is  not  the  cause  of  Jaco- 
binism. In  this  way,  our  inductive  phi- 
losopher arrives  at  what  Bacon  calls  the 
Vintage,  and  pronounces  that  the  having 
three  names  is  the  cause  of  Jacobinism. 

Here  is  an  induction  corresponding 
with  Bacon's  analysis  and  ending  in  a 
monstrous  absurdity.  In  what,  then,  does 
this  induction  differ  from  the  induction 
which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
presence  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  our 
having  more  light  by  day  than  by  night  f 
The  difference  evidently  Is  not  in  the 
kind  of  instances,  but  in  the  number  of 
instances;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference 
is  not  in  that  part  of  the  process  for 
which  Bacon  has  given  precise  rules,  but 
in  a  circumstance  for  which  no  precise 
rule  can  possibly  be  given.  If  the  learned 
author  of  the  theory  about  Jacobinism 
had  enlarged  either  of  his  tables  a  little, 
his  system  would  have  been  destroyed. 
The  names  of  Tom  Payne  and  William 
Wyndham  Grenville  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  do  the  work. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  a  sound  and  unsound 
induction— or,  to  use  the 
Baconian  phraseology,  be-  Sound  and 
between  the  interpretation  i^duotSn. 
of  nature  and  the  antici- 
pation of  nature—does  not  lie  in  this^ 
that  the  interpreter  of  nature  goes 
through  the  process  analyzed  in  his 
second  book  of  the  Kovitm  Organum,  and 
the  anticipator  through  a  different  pro- 
cess. They  may  both  perform  the  same 
process.  But  the  anticipator  performs  it 
foolishly  or  carelessly;  the  interpreter 
performs  it  with  patience,  attention, 
sagacity,  and  judgment.  Now  precepts 
can  do  little  towards  making  men  patient 
and  attentive,  and  still  less  towards 
making  them  sagacious  and  judicious. 
It  is  very  well  to  tell  men  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  prejudices,  not  to  believe 
facts  on  slight  evidence,  not  to  be  content 
with  a  scanty  collection  of  facts,  to  put 
out  of  their  mindd  the  idvla  which  Bacon 
has  so  6nely  described-  But  these  rules 
are  too  general  to  be  of  much  practical 
use.    The  question  is,  What  is  a  preja- 
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dice?  How  long  does  the  iocredality 
with  which  I  hear  a  new  theory  pro* 
ponnded  coDtinue  to  be  a  wise  and 
salutary  incredulity  ?  When  does  it  be- 
come an  idolum  tpecusy  the  unreasonable 
pertinacity  of  a  too  sceptical  mind? 
What  is  slight  evidence  ?  What  collection 
of  facts  is  scanty  ?  Will  ten  instances 
dO|  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred  ?  In  how  many 
months  would  the  first  human  beings 
who  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
hare  been  justified  in  belicTing  that  the 
moon  had  an  influence  on  the  tides  ?  After 
how  many  experiments  would  Jenner 
have  been  justified  in  believing  that  be 
bad  discovered  a  safeguard  against  the 
small-pox  ?  These  are  questions  to  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a 
precise  answer ;  but,  unhappily,  they  arc 
questions  to  which  no  precise  answer  can 
be  returned. 

We  think,  then,  that  it  is  possible  to 
lay  down  accurate  rules,  as  Bacon  has 
done,  for  the  performing  of  that  part  of 
the  inductive  process  which  all  men 
perform  alike;  but  that 
^mS^*  these  rules,  though  accu- 
rate, are  not  wanted,  be- 
cause in  truth  they  only  tell  us  to  do 
what  we  are  all  doing.  We  think  that  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise 
rule  for  the  performing  of  that  part  of  the 
inductive  process  which  a  great  experi- 
mental philosopher  performs  in  one  way, 
and  a  supenvtitious  old  woman  in  another. 
On  this  subject,  we  think,  Bacon  was 
in  an  error.  He  certainly  attributed  to 
his  rules  a  value  which  did  not  belong  to 
them.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  that,  if  his  method 
of  making  discoveries  were 
adopted,  little  would  depend  on  the  degree 
of  force  or  acuteness  of  any  intellect; 
that  all  minds  would  be  reduced  to  one 
level,  that  his  philosophy  resembled  a 
compass  or  a  rule  which  equalizes  all 
hands,  and  enables  the  most  unpractised 
person  to  draw  a  more  correct  circle  or 
line  than  the  best  draughtsman  can 
produce  without  such  aid.  •  This  really 
seems  to  us  as  extravagant  as  it  would 
have  been  in  Lindley  Murray  to  announce 
that  everybody  who  should  learn  his 
Grammar  would  write  as  good  English 
as  Dryden,  or  in  that  very  able  writer, 
Dr.  Whatley,  to  promise  that  all  the 
readers  of  his  Logic  would  reason  like 
Ciiillingworth,  and  that  all  the  readers 
of  his  Bhetoric  would  speak  like  Burke. 

*  Ifovum  (h-ffanum,  Praef.  and  Lib.  1,  Aph. 
122. 
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That  Bacon  was  altogether  mistaken  as 
to  this  point  will  now  hardly  be  disputed. 
His  philosophy  has  flourished  during  two 
hundred  years,  and  has  produced  none  of 
this  levelling.  The  interval  between  a  man 
of  talents  and  a  dunce  is  as  wide  as  ever  ; 
and  is  never  more  clearly  discernible 
than  when  they  engage  in  reseaxches  which 
require  the  constant  use  of  induction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  consider 
Bacon's  ingenious  analysis  of  the  induc- 
tive method  as  a  very  useful  performance. 
Bacon  was  not,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  inventor  of  the  induc- 
tive method.  He  was  not  ^^j^^* 
even  the  person  who  first 
analysed  the  inductive  method  correctly, 
though  he  undoubtedly  analyzed  it  more 
minutely  than  any  who  preceded  him. 
He  was  not  the  person  who  first  showed 
that  by  the  inductive  method  alone  new 
truth  could  be  discovered.  But  he  was 
the  person  who  first  turned  the  minds 
of  speculative  men,  long  occupied  in 
verbal  disputes,  to  the  discovery  of  new 
truth  ;  and,  by  doing  so,  he  at  once  gave 
to  the  inductive  method  an  importance 
and  dignity  which  had  never  before  be- 
longed to  it  He  was  not  the  maker  of 
that  road ;  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
that  road ;  he  was  not  the  person  who 
first  surveyed  and  mapped  that  road. 
But  he  was  the  person  who  first  called 
the  public  attention  to  an  inexhanstible 
mine  of  wealth,  which  had  been  utterly 
neglected,  and  which  was  accessible  by 
that  road  alone.  By  doing  so  he  cansed 
that  road,  which  had  previously  been 
trodden  only  by  peasants  and  higglers^ 
to  be  frequented  by  a  higher  class  of 
travellers. 

That  which  was  eminently  his  own  in 
his  system  was  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself.  The  end  being  given, 
the  means,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  could  not  weU  be  ^^oSi 
mistaken.  If  others  had 
aimed  at  the  same  object  with  Bacon,  we 
hold  it  to  be  certain  that  they  would 
have  employed  the  same  method  with. 
Bacon.  It  would  have  been  hard  to 
convince  Seneca  that  the  invention  of  a 
safety-lamp  was  an  employment  worthy 
of  a  philosopher.  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  persuade  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
descend  from  the  making  of  syllogisms 
to  the  making  of  gunpowder.  But 
Seneca  woald  never  have  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  a 
seiies  of  experiments  that  a  safety-lamp 
could   be   invented.      Thomas    Aquinas 
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wonld  never  hare  thought  that  his 
harbara  and  baralipton  would  enable  him 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  char- 
coal ought  to  bear  to  saltpetre  in  a 
pound  of  gunpowder.  Neither  common 
sense  nor  Aristotle  would  have  suffered 
him  to  fall  into  such  an  absurdity. 

By  stimulating  men  to  the  discorery 
of  new  truth,  Bacon  stimulated  them  to 
employ  the  indnctiTO  method,  the  only 
method,  even  the  ancient  philosophers 

and  the  schoolmen  them* 
2*-;^JJ     selres  being   judges,  by 

which  new  truth  c^n  be 
discovered.  By  stimulating  men  to  the 
disooTery  of  useful  truth,  he  furnished 
them  with  a  motive  to  perform  the  in- 
ductive process  well  and  carefully.  His 
predecessors  had  been  anticipators  of 
nature.  They  had  been  c<nitent  with 
first  principles  at  which  they  had  arrived 
by  the  most  scanty  and  slovenly  induc- 
tion. And  why  was  this?  It  was,  we 
conceive,  because  their  philosophy  pro- 
posed to  itself  no  practical  end,  because 
it  was  merely  an  exercise  of  the  mind. 
A  man  who  wants  to  contrive  a  new 
machine  or  a  new  medicine  has  a  strong 
motive  to  observe  accurately  and  patiently, 
and  to  try  experiment  after  experiment. 
Bat  a  man  who  merely  wants  a  theme 
for  disputation  or  declamation  has  no 
such  motive.  He  is  therefore  content 
with  premises  grounded  on  assumption, 
or  on  the  most  scanty  and  hasty  induction. 
Thus,  we  conceive,  the  schoolmen  acted. 
On  their  foolish  premises  they  often  ar- 
gued with  great  ability ;  and  as  their 
object  was  ^'assensnm  subjngare,  non 
res/'*  to  be  victorious  in  controversy, 
not  to  bo  victorious  over  nature,  they 
were  consistent.  For  just  as  much  logical 
skill  could  be  shown  in  reasoning  on  false 
as  on  true  premises.  But  the  followers 
of  the  new  philosophy,  proposing  to  them- 
selves the  discovery  of  useful  truth  as 
their  object,  must  have  altogether  failed 
of  attaining  that  object  if  they  had  been 
content  to  build  theories  on  superficial 
induction. 

Bacon  has  remarked  f  that,  in  ages 
when    philosophy   was   stationary,   the 

mechanical  arts  went  on 
***<^*«»*     improving.  Why  was  thU  ? 

Evidently  because  the  me- 
chanic was  not  content  witli  so  careless 
a  mode  of  induction  as  served  the  purpose 
of  the  philosopher.  And  why  was  the 
philosopher  more  easily  satisfied  than  the 
*  SoxMn  OrganuMt  Lib.  1,  Aph.  SO. 


mechanic  ?  Evidently  because  the  object 
of  the  mechanic  was  to  mould  things, 
whilst  the  object  of  the  philosopher  was 
only  to  mould  words.  Careful  induction 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  making  of 
a  good  syllogism.  But  it^is  indispensable 
to  the  miaking  of  a  good  shoe.  Mechanics, 
therefore,  have  always  been,  as  far  as  thd 
range  of  their  humble  but  useful  caUingi 
extended,  not  anticipators  but  interpre- 
ters of  nature.  And  when  a  philosophy 
arose,  the  object  of  which  was  to  do  on 
a  large  scale  what  the  mechanic  does  on 
a  small  scale,  to  extend  the  power  and 
to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  the  truth  of 
the  premises,  which  logically  is  a  matter 
altogether  unimportant,  became  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  the  care- 
less induction  with  which  men  of  learning 
had  previously  been  satisfied  gave  place, 
of  necessity,  to  an  induction  far  more 
accurate  and  satisfactory. 

What  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philoso* 
phy  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  stated  thus. 
The  objects  of  preceding  speculators  were 
objects  which  could  be  attained  without 
careful  induction.  Those  speculators, 
therefore,  did  not  perform  the  inductive 
process  carefully.  Bacon  stirred  up  men 
to  pursue  an  object  which  could  be  at* 
tained  only  by  induction,  and  by  induc- 
tion carefully  performed;  and  conse- 
quently induction  was  more  carefully 
performed.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
importance  of  what  Bacon  did  for  induc- 
tive philosophy  has  ever  been  overrated. 
But  we  think  that  the  na- 
ture of  his  services  is  often      ^**'"*,  ^ 

Bacon  8 
mistaken,   and   was   not       eervloes. 

fully  understood  even  by 
himself.  It  was  not  by  furnishing  philo- 
sophers with  rules  for  performing  the 
inductive  process  well,  but  by  furnishing 
them  with  a  motive  for  performing  it 
well,  that  he  conferred  so  vast  a  benefit 
on  society. 

To  give  to  the  human  mind  a  direction 
which  it  shall  retain  for  ages  is  the  rare 
prerogative  of  a  few  imperial  spirits.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution  which  enabled  Bacon  to  exer- 
cise so  vast  an  influence  on  the  world.  * 

In  the  temper  of  Bacon— -we  speak  of 
Bacon  the  philosopher,  not  of  Bacon  the 
lawyer  and  politician — there  was  a  sin- 
gular union  of  audacity 
andsobriety.  The  promises  ^^*,*SrtJ^* 
which  he  made  to  maokind 
might,  to  a  superficial  reader,  seem  to  re- 
semble the  rants  which  a  great  dramatist 
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has  pnt  In  the  mouth  of  an  Oriental  con- 
qoeror  half-erased  by  good  fortune  and 
by  Tiolent  passions. 

"  He  ahall  hftve  chuiota  easier  than  air, 
Which  I  will  have  invented ;  and  thjiclf 
That  art  the  meaaenger  ahall  ride  before  him, 
On  a  horse  oat  ont  of  an  entire  diamond. 
That  ahall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheela, 
I  know  not  how  yet." 

Bot  Bacon  performed  what  he  promised. 
In  tratb,  Fletcher  would  not  hare  dared 
to  make  Arbaces  promiBe,  in  his  wildest 
fitb  of  excitement,  the  tithe  of  what  the 
Baconian  philosophy  has  performed. 

The  true  philosophical  temperament 
may,  we  think,  be  described  in  four  words, 
much  hope^  little  &ith ;  a 
^•J^o«>-  disposition  to  believe  that 
ment'**'*'  anything,  however  extra- 
ordinary, may  be  done ;  an 
indisposition  to  believe  that  anything  ex« 
traordinary  has  been  done.  In  these  points 
the  constitution  of  Bacon's  mind  seems  to 
08  to  have  been  absolutely  perfect.  He 
was  at  once  the  Mammon  and  the  fiarly 
of  his  friend  B^.  Sir  Bpicnre  did 
not  indulge  in  visions  more  magnifi- 
cent and  gigantic.  Surly  did  not  sift 
«videttoe  with  keener  and  more  sagacious 
incredulity. 

Caosely  connected  with  this  peculiarity 
<if  Bacon's  temper  was  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  his  understanding.  With  great 
minuteness  of  observation,  he  had  an 
amplitude  of  comprehension  such  as  has 
never  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  any  other 
human  being.  The  small  fine  mind  of 
Labruy^re  had  not  a  more  delicate  tact 
than  the  large  intellect  of  Bacon.  The 
Bssays  contain  abundant  proofs  that  no 
nice  feature  of  character,  no  peculiarity 
in  the  ordering  of  a  house,  a  garden,  or  a 
court-masque,  could  escape  the  notice  of 
one  whose  mind  was  capable  of  taking  in 
the  whole  world  of  knowledge.  His  un- 
derstanding resembled  the  tent  which  the 
fairy  Paribanou  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed. 
Fold.it ;  and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  the  hand 
of  a  lady.  Spread  it ;  and  the  armies  of 
powerful  Sultans  might  repose  beneath 
its  shade. 

In  keenness  of  observation  he  has  been 

equalled,  though  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

But  the  largeness  of  his 

^fSSu*  mindwasaUhisoT^-n.  The 
glance  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed the  intellectual  universe  resembled 
that  which  the  Archangel,  from  the 
golden  threshold  of  heaven,  darted  down 
into  the  new  creation. 


"  Bound  he  surveyed, -«&d  well  night  when 

heatood. 
So  high  aboTO  the  circling  canopy 
Of  nigfat'a  extended   ahadei-^from  eastern 

point 
Of  Libra,  to  the  fleecy  atar  which  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  AUontic  aeaa 
Beyond  the  horison." 

His  knowledge  diifered  from  that  of 
other  men,  as  a  terrestrial  globe  differs 
from  an  Atlas  which  contains  a  different 
country  on  every  leal 
The  towns  and  roads  of  kSiSSSs. 
England,  France,  and 
Germany  are  better  laid  down  in  the 
Atlas  than  on  the  globe.  But  while  we 
are  looking  at  England  we  see  nothing  of 
France,  and  while  we  are  looking  at 
France  we  see  nothing  of  Germany.  We 
may  go  to  the  Atlas  to  learn  the  bearings 
and  distances  of  York  and  Bristol,  or  of 
Dresden  and  Prague.  But  it  is  useless  if 
we  want  to  know  the  bearings  and  di^ 
tances  of  France  and  Ifartinique,  or  of 
England  and  Canada.  On  the  globe  we 
shall  not  find  all  the  market  towns  in 
our  own  neighbourhood ;  but  we  shall 
learn  from  it  the  comparative  extent  and 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  ''I  have  taken,"  said 
Bacon,  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was 
only  thirty-one,  to  his  nude  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, *'I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to 
be  my  province."  In  any  other  young 
man,  indeed  in  any  other  man,  this  would 
have  been  a  ridiculous  flight  of  presump- 
tion. There  have  been  thousands  of 
better  mathematicians,  astronomen^ 
chemists,  physicians,  botanists,  minera- 
logists, than  Bacon.  No  man  would  go 
to  Bacon's  works  to  learn  any  particular 
sdenoe  or  art,  any  more  than  he  would 
go  to  a  twelve-inch  globe  in  order  to 
find  his  way  from  Kennington  turnpike 
to  Clapham  Common.  The  art  which 
Bacon  taught  was  the  art  of  inventing 
arts.  The  knowledge  in  which  Bacon 
excelled  all  men  was  a  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  all  departments  of 
knowledge. 

The  mode  in  which  he  communicated 
his  thoughts  was  peculiar  to  him.    He 
had  no  touch  of  that  disputatious  temper 
which  he  often  censured 
in  his  predecessors.     He  Mode  of  corn- 
effected  a  vast  intellectual     "£ouSS^ 
revolution   in  opposition 
to  a  vast  mass  of  prejudices ;  yet  he  never 
engaged  in  any  controversy ;  nay,  we 
cannot  at  present  recollect,  in  all   his 
philosophical  works,  a  single  passage  of 
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*  controTeraial  character.  All  those 
irorka  might  with  propriety  hare  been 
put  into  the  form  vrhich  be  adopted  in 
the  work  entitled  CogUata  et  vita;  ^'Fran- 
ciscas  Baconus  sic  cogitayit."  These  are 
thoughts  which  have  occarred  to  me: 
weigh  them  well:  and  take  them  or 
leare  them. 

Borgia  said  of  the  famous  expedition 

of  Charles  the  Eighth,  that  the  French 

had  conquered  Italy,  not  with  steel,  bnt 

with  chalk;  for  that  the 

had  found  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  military  occupation 
of  any  place  had  been  to  mark  the  doora 
of  the  housii  where  they  meant  to 
quarter.  Bacon  often  quoted  this  saying, 
and  Loved  to  apply  it  to  the  Tictories  of 
his  own  intellect.*  His  philosophy,  he 
said,  came  as  a  guest,  not  as  an  enemy. 
She  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admit- 
tance without  a  contest,  into  every  under* 
standing  fitted,  by  its  structure  and  by 
its  capacity,  to  receive  her.  In  all  this 
we  think  that  he  acted  most  judiciously ; 
first,  because,  as  he  has  himself  remarked, 
the  difference  between  his  school  and 
other  schools  was  a  difEerence  so  funda- 
mental that  there  was  hardly  any  com- 
mon ground  on  which  a  controversial 
battle  could  be  fought ;  and,  secondly, 
because  his  mind,  eminently  observant, 
pre-eminently  discursive  and  capacious, 
was,  we  conceive,  neither  formed  by 
nature  nor  disdplined  by  habit  for  dia- 
lectical combat. 

Though  Bacon  did  not  arm  his  phUo« 
sophy  with  the  weapons  of  logic,  he 
adorned  her  profusely  with  all  the  decora* 

lions   of   rhetoric.      His 
?f  rhetoSSf    eloquence,    though     not 

untainted  with  the  vicioxu 
taste  of  his  age,  would  alone  have  entitled 
him  to  a  high  rank  in  literature.  He  had 
a  wonderfal  talent  for  packing  thought 
close,  and  rendering  it  portable.  In  wit, 
if  by  wit  he  meant  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing analogies  between  things  which 
appear  to  have  nothing  in  common,  he 
never  had  an  equal,  not  even  Cowley,  not 
even  the  author  of  Hudibras.  Indeed, 
he  possessed  this  faculty,  or  rather  this 
faculty  possessed  him,  to  a  morbid 
degree.  When  he  abandoned  himself 
to  it  without  reserve,  as  he  did  in  the 
Sapientia  Vetenim,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  book  of  the  De  Auipnentit,  the 
feats  which  he  performed  were  not 
•  i^or  jfjji  Oi'ganitm,  Lib.  1,  Aph.  35,  aiid  ebe- 
where. 
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merely  admirable,  but  portentous,  and 

almost  shocking.    On  those  occasions  we 

marvel  at  him  as  clowns  on  a  fair-day 

marvel  at  a  juggler,  and  can  hardly  help 

thinking  that  the  devil  must  be  in  him. 

These,  however,  were  freaks  in  which 

his  ingenuity  now  and  then  wantoned, 

with  scarcely  any  other  object  than  to 

astonish  and  amuse.    Bnt  it  occasionally 

happened  that,  when  he  waa  engaged  in 

grave  and  profound  inreatigations,  his 

wit  obtained  the  mastery   «.^^_. ,» 

III.,     it-     *      i^j        Baoon s  wi*. 
over  all  his  other  faculties, 

and  led  him  into  absurdities  into  which 
no  doll  man  could  possibly  have  fallen. 
We  will  give  the  most  striking  instance 
which  at  present  occurs  to  us.  In  the 
third  book  of  the  De  Augmcntis  he  tells 
us  that  there  are  some  principles  which 
are  not  peculiar  to  one  science,  but  are 
common  to  several.  That  part  of  philo- 
sophy which  cottoerns  itself  with  these 
principles  is,  in  his  nomenclature,  desig- 
nated as  philoiophia  prima.  He  then 
proceeds  to  mention  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  this  phUoiophia  prima 
is  conversant  One  of  them  is  this.  A& 
infections  disease  is  more  likely  to  be 
communicated  while  it  is  in  progress  than 
when  it  has  reached  its  height.  This, 
says  he,  is  true  in  medicine.  It  is  also 
true  in  morals;  for  we  see  that  the 
example  of  very  abandoned  men  injures 
public  morality  less  than  the  example  of 
men  in  whom  vice  has  not  yet  extin- 
guished all  good  qualities.  Again,  he 
tells  us  that  in  music  a  discord  ending 
in  a  concord  is  agreeable,  and  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  noted  in  the  affec- 
tions. Once  more  he  tells  us  that  in 
physics  the  energy  with  which  a  principle 
acts  is  often  increased  by  the  antiperis- 
tasis  of  its  opposite;  and  that  it  is  the 
same  in  the  contests  of  factions.  If  this 
be  indeed  the  pkiloBophia  primaj  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  greatest  philosophical 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  Mr. 
Hoore*s  Lalla  Bookh.  The  similitudes 
which  w^e  have  cited  are  very  happy 
similitudes.  But  that  a  man  like  Bacon 
should  have  taken  them  for  more,  that 
he  should  have  thought  the  discovery 
of  such  resemblances  as  these  an  import 
taut  part  of  philosophy,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  one  of  the  most  singular  facts 
in  the  history  of  letters. 

The  truth  is  that  his  mind  was  wonder- 
fully quick  in  perceiving  analogies  of  all 
sorts.  But,  like  several  eminent  men 
whom  we  could  name,  both  living  and 
dead,  he  sometimes  appeared  strangely 
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deficient  in  the  power  of  distioguiahing 

rational  from  fanciful  analogies,  analogies 

which  are  arguments  from 

^*5®^?i.?*^*  analogies  which  are  mere 

Duicifni       .„    .     .  «    . 

analogies.      lUnstrations,       analogies 

like  that  which  Bishop 
Butler  so  ably  pointed  ont,  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  from  analo- 
gies like  that  which  Addison  dlBcorered, 
between  the  series  of  Grecian  gods  canred 
by  Phidias  and  the  series  of  English  kings 
painted  by  Kneller.  This  want  of  dis- 
crimination has  led  to  many  strange  poli* 
tical  specnlations.  Sir  William  Temple 
deduced  a  theory  of  goremment  from  the 
properties  of  the  pyramid.  Mr.  Souther's 
whole  system  of  finance  is  grounded  on 
the  phsenomena  of  evaporation  and  rain. 
In  theology  this  perverted  ingenuity  has 
made  still  wilder  work.  From  the  time 
of  Irenseus  and  Origen  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
generation  in  which  great  divines  have 
not  been  led  into  the  most  absurd  ex- 
positions of  Scripture,  by  mere  incapacity 
to  distinguish  analogies  proper,  to  use 
the  scholastic  phrase,  from  analogies 
metaphorical.*  It  is  curious  that  Bacon 
has  himself  mentioned  this  very  kind  of 
delusion  among  the  idola  tpecut;  and  has 
mentioned  it  in  language  which,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  shows  that  he  knew 
himself  to  be  subject  to  it.  It  is  the 
vice,  he  tells  ns,  of  subtle  minds  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  slight  distino* 
tions ;  it  is  the  vice,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  high  and  discursive  intellects  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  slight  resem* 
blances ;  and  he  adds  that,  when  this  last 
propensity  is  indulged  to  excess,  it  leads 
men  to  catch  at  shadows  instead  of  snb- 
stances.t 

Tet  we  cannot  wish  that  Bacon's  wit 
bad  been  less  luxuriant.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  tbe  pleasure  which  it  affords, 
it  was  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  making  obscure 
truth  plain,  of  making  repulsive  tmth 
attractive,  of  fixing  in  the  mind  for  ever 
truth  which  might  otherwise  have  left 
bnt  a  transient  impression. 

The  poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in 
Bacon's  mind,  bnt  not,  like  his  wit,  so 
powerful  as  occasionally  to  usurp  tho 
place  of  his  reason,  and  to  tyrannize 
over  the  whole  man.     No  imagination 

*  See  tome  lntere«tf ng  reuiArlis  on  thia  rab- 
Jeei  in  Bikhop  Beikeley's  llinnte  Pbiloeopher, 
Bialosne  IV. 

t  A'orvm  (hrganumf  Lib.  1,  Apb.  S5. 


was  ever  at  once  so  strong  and  so 
thoroughly  subjugated.  It  never  stirred 
but  at  a  signal  from  good 
sense.  It  stopped  at  the  S^^ 
first  check  from  good  sense. 
Yet  though  disciplined  to  such  obedienoe, 
it  gave  noble  proofs  of  its  vigour.  In  truth, 
much  of  Bacon's  life  was  passed  in  a 
visionary  world,  axidst  things  as  strange 
as  any  Uiat  are  described  in  the  Arabian 
Tales,  or  in  those  romances  on  whidi  the 
curate  and  barber  of  Don  Quixote's  village 
performed  so  cruel  an  autO'dt-fi,  amidst 
buildings  more  sumptuous  than  the  palace 
of  Aladdin,  fountains  more  wonderful 
than  the  golden  water  of  Parizade,  con- 
veyances more  rapid  than  thehippogryph 
of  Rngglero,  arms  more  formidable  than 
the  lance  of  Astolfo,  remedies  more  effica- 
cious than  the  balsam  of  Fierabraa.  Yet 
in  his  magnificent  day-dreams  there  was 
nothing  wild,  nothing  but  what  sober 
reason  sanctioned.  He  knew  that  all  the 
secrets  feigned  by  poets  to  have  been 
written  in  the  books  of  enchanters  are 
worthless  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
secrets  which  are  really  written  in  the 
book  of  nature,  and  which,  with  time  and 
patience,  will  be  read  there.  He  knew 
that  all  the  wonders  wrought  by  all  the 
talismans  in  fable  were  trifles  when  com- 
pared to  the  wonders  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  philosophy  of 
fruit,  and  that,  if  his  words  sank  deep 
into  the  minds  of  men,  they  would  pro- 
duce effects  such  as  superstition  had 
never  ascribed  to  the  incantations  of 
Merline  and  Michael  Scott.  It  was  here 
that  he  loved  to  let  hb  imagination  loose. 
He  loved  to  picture  to  himself  the  world 
as  it  would  be  when  his  philosophy 
should,  in  his  own  noble  phrase,  "have 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  human  empii-e."* 
We  might  refer  to  many  instances.  But 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  strong- 
est, the  description  of  the  House  of 
Solomon  in  the  New  AUantis.  By  most 
of  Bacon's  contemporaries,  and  by  some 
people  of  our  time,  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage would,  we  doubt  not,  be  considered 
as  an  ingenious  rodomontade,  a  counter- 
part to  the  adventures  of  Sinbador  Baron 
Munchausen.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  human  composition 
a  passage  more  eminently  distinguished 
by  profound  and  serene  wisdom.  The 
boldness  and  originality  of  the  fiction  is 
far  less  wonderful  than  the  nice  disceni- 
ment  which  carefully  excluded  from  that 

•  New  AtliUitia. 
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loDg  list  of  prodigies  ererything  that  can 
be  pronoanced  impossible,  everything 
that  can  be  proved  to  lie  beyond  the 
mighty  magic  of  induction  and  time. 
Already  some  parts,  and  not  the  least 
startling  parts,  of  this  glorious  prophecy 
have  been  accomplisbed,  even  accordiog 
to  the  letter;  and  the  whole,  oonstraed 
according  to  the  spirit,  is  daily  accom- 
plishing all  around  us. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circam« 

stances  in  the  history  of  Bacon's  mind  is 

the  order  in  which  its  powers  expanded 

themselves.    With  him  the  fruit  came 

first   and   remained   till   the   last;   the 

blossoms  did  not  appear  till  late.     In 

general,  the  development  of  the  fancy  is 

to  the  development  of  the 

Berelopinent  judgment  what  the  growth 

or  mental        «       •  i  •    .     ..  .i_ 

powers.       of  a  girl  is  to  the  growth 

of  a  boy.  The  fancy  attains 
at  an  earlier  period  to  the  perfection  of  its 
beauty,   its  power,  and  its  fruitf ulness ; 
and,  as  it  Ib  first  to  ripen,  it  is  also  first  to 
fade.    It  has  generally  lost  something  of 
its  bloom  and  freshness  before  the  sterner 
facnlties  have  reached  maturity ;  and  is 
commonly    withered   and  barren   while 
those  faculties  still  retain  all  their  energy. 
It  rarely  happens  that  the  fancy  and  the 
judgment   grow  together.     It  happens 
,  still  more  rarely  that  ths  judgment  grows 
faster  than  the  fancy.    This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  case  with  Eacon. 
His  boyhood  and  youth  appear  to  have  been 
singularly  sedate.    His  gigantic  scheme 
of  philosophical  reform  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  planned  before  he 
was  fifteen,  and  was  undoubtedly  planned 
while  he  was  still  young.    He  observed 
as  vigilantly,  meditated  as  deeply,  and 
judged  as  temperately  when  he  gave  his 
first  work  to  the  world  as  at  the  close  of 
his  long  career.     But  in  eloquence,  in 
sweetness  and  variety  of  expression,  and 
in  richness  of  illustration,  bis  later  writ- 
ings are    far  superior  to  those  of   his 
youth.     In  this  respect  the  history  of 
his   mind   bears   some    resemblance   to 
the  history  of  the  mind  of  Burke.    The 
treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
though  written  on  a  subject  which  the 
coldest  metaphysician  could  hardly  treat 
without  being  occasionally  betrayed  into 
florid  writing,  is  the  most  unadorned  of 
all  Burke's  works.    It  appeared  when  he 
was  twenty -five  or  twenty-six.    When, 
at  forty,  he  wrote  the  Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  existing  Discontents,  his 
reason  and  his  judgment   had  reached 
their  full  maturity;  but  his  eloquence 


was  still  in  its  splendid  dawn.  At  fifty, 
his  rhetoric  was  quite  as  rich  as  good 
taste  would  permit';  and  when  he  died  at 
almost  seventy,  it  had  become  ungrace- 
fully gorgeous.  In  his  youth  he  wrote 
on  the  emotions  produced  by  mountains 
and  cascades,  by  the  masterpieces  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  by  the  faces  and 
necks  of  beautiful  women,  in  the  style  of 
a  Parliamentary  report.  In  his  old  age 
he  discnssed  treaties  and  tariffs  in  the 
most  fervid  and  brilliant  language  of 
romance.  It  is  st-ange  that  the  Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  the 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  should  be  the 
productions  of  one  man.  But  it  is  &r 
more  strange  that  the  Essay  should  have 
been  a  production  of  his  yonth,  and  the 
Letter  of  his  old  age. 

We  will  give  very  short  specimens  of 
Bacon's  two  styles.  In  1597  he  wrote 
thus:  ''Crafty  men  con- 
temn studies ;  simple  men  ®twS*S^s?' 
admire  them ;  and  wise  men 
nse  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own 
use :  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and 
won  by  observation.  Head  not  to  con- 
tradict, nor  to  believe,  bnt  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to 
be  chewed  and  digested.  Beading  maketh 
a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man.  And  therefore  if 
a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
great  memory;  if  he  confer  little,  have 
a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little, 
have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that 
he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise, 
poets  witty,  the  mathematics  subtle, 
natural  philosophy  deep,  morals  grave, 
logic  and  rhetoric  able  to  contend."  It 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  is  a 
passage  to  be  "chewed  and  digested." 
We  do  not  believe  that  Thucydidea  him- 
self has  anywhere  compressed  so  much 
thought  into  so  small  a  space. 

In  the  additions  which  Bacon  after- 
wards made  to  the  Essays,  there  is  nothing 
superior  in  truth  or  weight  to  what  we 
have  quoted.  But  his  style  was  con- 
stantly becoming  richer  and  softer.  The 
following  passage,  first  published  in  1625, 
will  show  the  extent  of  the  change : 
''Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of 
the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  bene- 
diction and  the  clearer  evidence  of  God's 
favour.  Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 
if  yon  listen  to  David's  harp  yon  shall 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ; 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Qhost  hath 
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laboured  more  in  describing  the  afflictions 
of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon. 
Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and 
distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without 
comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle- 
works and  embroideries  it  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  hare  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and 
solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and 
melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground.  Judge  therefore  of  the  plea^ 
sure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
eye.  Certainly  virtne  is  like  precious 
odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  in- 
censed or  crushed ;  for  prosperity  doth 
best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best 
disoover  virtue." 

It  is  by  the  Essays  that  Bacon  is  best 
known  to  the  multitude.  The  Novum 
Organum  and  the  De  Augmentii  are  much 
talked  of,  but  little  read.  They  have 
produced  indeed  a  vast  effect  on  the 
opinions  of  mankind  ;  but  they  have  pro- 
duced it  through  the  operation  of  inters 
mediate  agents.  They  have  moved  the 
intellects  which  have  moved  the  world. 
It  is  in  the  Essays  alone 
that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
is  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers. 
There  he  opens  an  exoteric  school,  and 
talks  to  plain  men,  in  language  which 
everybody  understands,  about  things  in 
which  everybody  is  interested.  He  has 
thus  enabled  those  who  must  otherwise 
have  taken  his  merits  on  trust  to  judge 
for  themselves;  and  the  great  body  of 
readers  have,  during  several  generations, 
acknowledged  that  the  man  who  has 
treated  with  such  consummate  ability 
questions  with  which  they  are  familiar 
may  well  be  supposed  to  deserve  all  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  those  who 
have  sat  in  his  inner  school. 

Without   any    disparagement   to  the 
admirable  treatise  Dt  Augmeniit^  we  must 
say  that,  in  our  judgment,  Bacon's  great- 
est   performance    is   the 

Organum,  All  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  extraordinary  mind  are 
found  there  in  the  highest  perfection. 
Kany  of  the  aphorisms,  but  particularly 
those  of  which  he  gives  examples  of  the 
instance  of  the  idola,  show  a  nicety  of 
observation  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Every  part  of  the  book  blazes  with  wit, 
but  with  wit  which  is  employed  only  to 
illustrate  and  decorate  truth.  No  book 
ever  made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  thinking,  overthrew  so  many 
prejudices,   introduced    so    many    new 


opinions.    Yet  no  book  was  erer  writien 
in  a  less  contentious  spirit.    It  truly  cob« 
qners  with  chalk  and  not  with    steel. 
Proposition  after  proposition  enters  into 
the  mind,  is  received  not  as  an  inrader, 
but  as  a  welcome  friend,  and,  though 
previously  unknown,  becomes  at  once 
domesticated.    But  what  we  most  admire 
is  the  vast   capacity  of   that   intellect 
which,  without  effort,  takes  in  at  once 
-all  the  domains  of  science,  all  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  all  the  errors 
of  two  thousand  years,  all  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  passing  times,  all  the  bright 
hopes  of  the  coming  age.    Cowley,  who 
was  among  the  most  ardent,   and  not 
among  the  least  discerning  followers  of 
the  new  philosophy,  has,  in  one  of  his 
finest  poems,  compared  Bacon  to  Moses 
standing  on   Mount   Pisgah.     It   is  to 
Bacon,  we  think,  as  he  appears  in   the 
first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  that 
the   comparison   applies   with    peculiar 
felicity.    There   we  see  the  great  law- 
giver  looking    round   from   his    lonely 
elevation  on  an  infinite  expanse  ;  behind 
him  a  wilderness  of  dreary  sands  and 
bitter  waters  in  which  successive  genera- 
tions have  sojourned,  always  moving,  yet 
never  advancing,  reaping  no  harvest,  and 
building  no  abiding  city ;  before  him  a 
goodly  land,  a  land  of  promise,  a  Lind 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.      While 
the  multitude  below  saw  only  the  flat 
sterile  desert  in  which  they  had  so  long 
wandered,  bounded  on  every  side  by  a 
near  horizon,  or  diversified  only  by  some 
deceitful  mirage,  he  was  gazing  from  a 
higher  stand  on  a  far  lovelier  country, 
following  with  his  eye  the  long  coarse 
of    fertilizing    rivers,    through     ample 
pastures,  and  under  the  bridges  of  great 
capitals,  measuring  the  distances  of  marts 
and  havens,  and  portioning  out  all  those 
wealthy    regions    from    Dan    to  Beer- 
sheba. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  back  from  con- 
templating Bacon's  philosophy  to  contem- 
plate his  life.    Yet  without  so  turning 
back  it  is  impossible  fairly  to  estimate 
his  powers.    He  left  the  XTnirersity  at 
an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  most 
,  people  repair  thither.    While  yet  a  boy 
he  was  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  diplomatic  busi-        biSmu 
ness.    Thence  he  passed 
to  the  study  of  a  vast  technical  system 
of  law,  and  worked  his  way  up  through 
a  succession  of  laborious  offices  to  the 
highest  post  in  his  profession.     In  the 
meantime  he  took  an  active  part  in  every 
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Parliament ;  he  was  an  adviser  of  the 
Crown ;  he  paid  conrt  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  address  to  all  whose  favour 
was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  ;  he  lived 
much  in  society ;  he  noted  the  slightest 
peculiarities  of  character  and  the  slightest 
changes  of  fashion.  Scarcely  any  man 
bad  led  a  more  stirring  life  than  that 
which  Bacon  led  from  sixteen  to  sixty. 
Scarcely  any  man  has  been  better  entitled 
to  be  called  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world.  The  founding  of  a  new  philosophy, 
the  imparting  of  a  new  direction  to  the 
minds  of  speculators,  this  was  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  leisure,  the  work  of  hours 
occasionally  stolen  from  the  woolsack 
and  the  Council  Board.  This  considera- 
tion, while  it  increases  the  admiration 
with  which  we  regard  his  intellect,  in- 
creases also  our  regret  that  such  an 
intellect  should  so  often  have  been  un- 
worthily  employed.  He  well  knew  the 
better  course,  and  had,  at  one  time, 
resolved  to  pursue  it,  "  I  confess,"  said 
he  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was  still 
young,  '*  that  I  have  as  vast  contempla- 
tive ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends." 
Had  his  civil  ends  con. 

Sd'^'lSS.  «""">^  ^  ^  moderate,  he 
wotUd  have  been,  not  only 
the  Hoses  but  the  Joshua  of  philosophy. 
He  would  have  fulfilled  a  large  part  of 
his  own^  magnificent  predictions.  He 
would  have  led  his  followers,  not  only  to 
the  verge,  but  into  the  heart  of  the 
promised  land.  He  would  not  merely 
have  pointed  out,  but  would  have  divided 


the  spoil.  Above  all,  he  would  have  left, 
not  only  a  great,  but  a  spotless  name. 
Mankind  would  then  have  been  able  to 
esteem  their  illustrious  benefactor.  We 
should  not  then  be  compelled  to  regard 
his  character  with  mingled  contempt  and 
admiration,  with  mingled  aversion  and 
gratitude.  We  should  not  then  regret 
that  there  should  be  so  many  proofs  of 
the  narrowness  and  selfishness  of  a  heart, 
the  benevolence  of  which  was  yet  large 
enough  to  take  in  all  races  and  all  ages. 
We  should  not  then  have  to  blush  for 
the  disingcnuousness  of  the  most  devoted 
worshipper  of  speculative  truth,  for  the 
servility  of  the  boldest  champion  of 
intellectual  freedom.  We  should  not  then 
have  seen  the  same  man  at  one  time  far 
in  the  ran,  and  at  another  time  in  the 
rear  of  his  generation.  We  should  not 
then  be  forced  to  own  that  he  who  first 
treated  legislation  as  a  science  was  among 
the  last  Englishmen  who  used  the  rack, 
that  he  who  first  summoned  philosophers 
to  the  great  work  of  interpreting  nature 
was  among  the  last  Englishmen  who 
sold  justice.  And  wo  should  conclude 
our  survey  of  a  life  placidly,  honourably, 
beneficently  passed,  *'in  industrious  {ob- 
servations, grounded  conclusions,  and 
profitable  inventions  and  discoveries,"* 
with  feelings  vetj  different  from  those 
with  which  we  now  turn  away  from  the 
checkered  spectacle  of  so  much  glory  and 
■0  much  shame. 

*  Vtom  a  Letter  of  Bacon  to  Lord  Borloigh. 
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Mr.  CouRTByAT   has   long  been   well 
known  to  politicians  as  an  industrious  and 

useful  official  man,  and  as 
^SsmoL!^*  an  upright  and  consistent 

member  of  Parliament. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  moderate,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  least  pliant 
members  of  the  Conservative  party.  His 
conduct  has,  indeed,  on  some  questions, 
'  been  so  Whiggish,  that  both  those  who 
applauded  and  those  who  condemned  it 
have  questioned  his  claim  to  be  considered 
as  a  Tory.  But  his  Toryism,  such  as  it 
is,  he  has  held  fast  through  all  changes  of 
fortune  and  fashion  ;  and  he  has  at  last 
retired  from  public  life,  leaving  behind 
him,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  no  personal 
enemy,  and  carrying  with  him  the  respect 
and  goodwill  of  many  who  strongly  dis- 
sent  from  his  opinions. 

This  book,  the  frnit  of  Mr.  Gourtenay*tf 

leisure,  is  introduced  by  a  preface  in  which 

T  i«Ai«t  A  ^®  iiiforms   us   that  the 

pSitiSi."*  assistance  furnished  tohim 

from  various  quarters"  has 
taught  him  the  superiority  of  literature 
to  politics  for  developing  the  kindlier 
feelings,  and  conducing  to  an  agreeable 
life."  We  are  truly  glad  that  Mr.  Court- 
enay is  80  well  satisfied  with  his  new 
employment,  and  we  heartily  congratulate 
him  on  having  been  driven  by  events  to 
make  an  exchange  which,  advantageous 
as  it  is,  few  people  make  while  they  can 
avoid  it.  He  has  little  reason,  in  our 
opinion,  to  envy  any  of  those  who  are 
still  engaged  in  a  pursuit  from  which,  at 
most,  they  can  only  expect  that,  by  re- 
linquishing liberal  studies  and  social 
pleasures,  by  passing  nights  without  sleep, 
and  summers  without  one  glimpse  of  the 
beauty  of  natui-e,  they  may  attain  that 


Valuable 
qualities. 


laborious,  that  invidious,  that  closely 
watched  slavery  which  is  mocked  with 
the  name  of  power. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  diligence,  care,  good 
sense,  and  impartiality ; 
and  these  qualities  are 
sufficient  to  make  a  book 
valuable,  but  not  quite  sufficient  to  make 
it  readable.  Mr.  Courtenay  has  not  siiiE- 
ciently  studied  the  arts  of  selection  and 
compression.  The  information  with  which 
he  furnishes  us,  must  still,  we  apprehend, 
bo  considered  as  so  much  raw  material. 
To  manufacturers  it  will  be  higbly  aseful ; 
but  it  is  not  yet  in  such  a  form  that  it 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  idle  consumer.  To 
drop  metaphor,  we  are  afraid  that  this 
work  will  be  less  acceptable  to  those  who 
read  for  the  sake  of  reading,  than  to  those 
who  read  in  order  to  write. 

We  cannot  help  a'dding,  though  we  are 
extremely  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Courtenay  about  politics,  that  the  book 
would  not  be  at  all  the  wone  if  it  con> 
tained  fewer  snarls  against 
the  Whigs  of  the  present  ^"^jjij?*"* 
day.  Not  only  are  these 
passages  out  of  place,  but  some  of  them 
are  intrinsically  such  that  they  would 
become  the  editor  of  a  third-rate  party 
newspaper  better  than  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Courtenay's  talents  and  knowledge. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  'Mt  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  familiar  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  history,  bat 
suppressed  by  the  new  Whigs,  that  the 
liberal  politicians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Sifid  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, never  extended  their  liberality  to 
the  native  Irish,  or  the  professors  of  the 
ancient  religion."     What  schoolboy  of 
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fourteen  is  ignorant  of  this  remarkable 
circumstance  ?  What  Whig,  new  or  old, 
was  ever  Buch  an  idiot,  as  to  think  that  it 
could  be  suppressed  ?  Beally  we  might 
as  well  say  that  it  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, familiar  to  people  well  read 
in  history,  but  carefully  suppressed  by 
the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  in  the  fifteenth  century  England  was 
Catholic.  We  are  tempted  to  make  some 
remarks  on  another  passage,  which  seems 
to  be  the  peroration  of  a  speech  intended 
to  bare  been  spoken  against  the  Beform 
Bill ;  but  we  forbear. 

We  doubt  whether  it  wiU  be  found  that 
the  memory  of  Sir  William  Temple  owes 
much  to  Mr.  Conrtenay's  researches. 
Temple  is  one  of  those  men  whom  the 
world  has  agreed  to  praise  highly  without 
knowing  much  about  them,  and  who  are 
therefore  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain 
by  a  close  examination.  Yet  he  is  not 
without  fair  pretensions  to  the  most 
honourable  place  among 
^**amoneBt**^  ^^^  sUtesmen  of  his  time. 

statesmen.  A  few  of  them  equalled  or 
surpassed  him  in  talents ; 
but  they  were  men  of  no  good  repute  for 
honesty.  A  few  may  be  named  whose 
patriotism  was  purer,  nobler,  and  more 
disinterested  than  his ;  but  they  were  men 
of  no  eminent  ability.  Morally,  he  was 
abore  Shaftesbury ;  intellectually,  he  was 
abore  BusselL 

To  say  of  a  man  that  he  occupied  a 
high  position  in  times  of  misgoTernment^ 
of  corruption,  of  civil  and  religious  fac- 
tion, that  nevertheless  he  contracted  no 
great  stain  and  bore  no  part  in  any  great 
crime,  that  he  won  the  esteem  of  a  profli- 
gate Court  and  of  a  turbulent  people, 
without  being  guilty  of  any  disgraceful 
subserriency  to  either,  seems  to  be  rery 
high  praise ;  and  all  this  may  with  truth 
be  said  of  Temple. 

Yet  Temple  is  not  a  man  to  our  taste. 

A  temptr  not  naturally  good,  but  under 

strict  command;   a  con- 

5f??m^^  stant regard  to  decorum; 
a  rare  caution  in  phiying 
that  mixed  game  of  skill  and  hazard, 
human  life ;  a  disposition  to  be  content 
with  small  and  certain  winnings  rather 
than  to  go  on  doubling  the  stake ;  these 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  his  character.  This  sort  of 
moderation,  when  united,  as  in  him  it 
^as,  with  Tery  considerable  abilities,  is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  highest  and 
purest  intcgiity,  and  yet  may  be  perfectly 


compatible  with  laxity  of  principle,  with 
coldness  of   heart,  and  with  the  most 
intense  selfishness.    Temple,  we  fear,  had 
not  sufficient  warmth  and  elevation  of 
sentiment   to   deserve   the    name  of  a 
virtuous  man.     He  did  not  betray  or 
oppress  his  country ;  nay,  he  rendered 
considerable  services  to  her ;  but  he  risked 
nothing  for  her.    No  temptation  which 
either  the  King  or  the  Opposition  could 
hold  out  ever  induced  him  to  come  for- 
ward  as  the  supporter  either  of  arbitrary 
or  of  factious  measures.   But  he  was  most 
careful  not  to  give  offence  by  strenuously 
opposing  such  measures.    He  never  put 
himself  prominently  before  the  public  eye, 
except  at  conjunctures  when  he  was  almost 
certain  to  gain,  and  could  not  possibly 
lose ;  at  conjunctures  when  the  interest 
of  the  State,  the  views  of  the  Court,  and 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  all  appeared 
for  an  instant  to  coincide.    By  judiciously 
availing  himself  of  several  of  these  rare 
moments,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  high  character  for  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism.    When  the  favourable  crisis  was, 
passed,  he  never  risked  the  reputation, 
which  he  had  won.    He  avoided  the  great, 
offices  of  State  with  a  caution  almost^ 
pusillanimous,  and  confined  himself  to 
quiet  and  secluded  departments  of  public 
business,  in  which  he  could  enjoy  moderate 
but  certain  advantages  without  incurring 
envy.    If  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try became  such  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  any  part  in  politics  without  somej.. 
danger,  he  retired  to  his  library  and  his^ . 
orchard,  and,  while  the  nation  groaned 
under  oppression,  or  resounded  with  tumult 
and  with  the  din  of  civil  arms,  amused, 
himself  by  writing  memoirs  and  tying  up 
apricots.    His  political  career  bore  some 
resembknce  to  the  military  career  of  Loui^ 
the  Fourteenth.     Louis, 
lest    his    royal    dignity        MUitary 
shonld  be   compromised    iionls^znr. 
by  failure,  never  repaired 
to  a  siege,  till  it  had  been  reported  to  him, 
by  the  most  skilful  officers  in  his  service^ 
that  nothing  could  prevent  the  fall  of  the 
place.    When  this  was  ascertained,  the 
monarch,    in    his   helmet   and   cu^ass,. 
appeared  among  the  tents,  held  councils 
of  war,  dictated  the  capitulation,  received 
the  keys,  and  then  returned  to  Yersailles- 
to  hear  his  flatterers  repeat  that  Turenne 
had  been    beaten    at   Mariendal,    that 
Cond^  had  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Arras,  and  that  the  only  warrior  whose 
glory  had   never   been   obscured   by  a 
single  check  was  Louis  the  Great.    Yet 
28 
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CondA  and  Turenne  will  always  be  con- 
sidered as  captains  of  a  reiy  different 
order  from  the  invincible  Ix>iU8  ;  and  we 
mnst  own  that  many  statesmen  who  have 
committed  great  faults,  appear  to  us  to 
be  deserving  of  more  esteem  than  the 
faultless  Temple.  For  in  truth  his  fault- 
lessness  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
extreme  dread  of  all  responsibility,  to 
his  determination  rather  to  leave  his 
country  in  a  scrape  than  to  run  any 
chance  of  being  in  a  scrape  himself.  He 
seems  to  have  been  averse  from  danger ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dangers 
to  which  a  public  man  was  exposed,  in 
those  days  of  conflicting  tyranny  and 
sedition,  were  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
He  could  not  bear  discomfort,  bodily  or 
mental.  His  lamentations,  when,  in  the 
'Course  of  his  diplomatic  journeys,  he  was 
put  a  little  out  of  his  way,  and  forced, 
in  the  vulgar  phrase,  to  rough  it,  are 
quite  amusing.  He  talks  of  riding  a  day 
or  two  on  a  bad  Westphalian  road,  of 
sleeping  on  straw  for  one  night,  of 
travelling  in  wmter  when  the  snow  lay 
on  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  gone  on  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole  or  to  the 
source  of  the  Kile.  This  kind  of  vale- 
tudinarian effeminacy,  this  habit  of  cod- 
dling himself,  appears  in  all  parts  of  his 
conduct.  He  loved  fame,  but  not  with  the 
love  of  an  exalted  and  generous  mind. 
He  loved  it  as  an  end,  not  at  all  as 
a  means;  as  a  personal  luxury,  not 
at  aU  as  an  instrument  of  advantage  to 
others.  He  scraped  it  together  and 
treasured  it  up  with  a  timid  and  niggardly 
thrift ;  and  never  employed  the  hoard  in 
any  enterprise,  however  virtuous  and  hon- 
ourable, in  which  there  was  hazard  of  los- 
ing one  particle.  No  wonder  if  such  a 
person  did  little  or  nothing  which 
deserves  positive  blame.  But  much  more 
than  this  may  justly  be  demanded  of  a 
man  possessed  of  such  abilities,  and  placed 
in  such  a  situation.  Had  Temple  been 
brought  before  Dante's  infernal  tribunal, 
he  would  not  have  been  condemned  to 
the  deeper  recesses  of  the  abyss.  He 
would  not  have  been  boiled  with  Dundee 
in  the  crimson  pool  of  Bulicame,  or  hurled 
with  Danby  into  the  seething  pitch  of 
Kalebolge,  or  congealed  with  Churchill  in 
the  eternal  ice  of  Giudeoca ;  but  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  placed  in  the  dark 
vestibule  next  to  the  shade  of  that  In* 
glorious  pontiff,— 

"  Che  fece  per  viltate  il  gran  rifiuto." 
Of  course  a  man  is  not  bound  to  be  » 


I  politician  any  more  than  he  i  s  bonnd  to  be 
a  soldier ;  and  there  are  perfectly  honour- 
able ways  of  quitting  both  politics  and 
the  military  profession. 
But  neither  in  the  one  way  Honourable 
of  life,  nor  in  the  other,  is  Q,3S5f*$ro- 
any  man  entitled  to  take  all  feaakma. 
the  sweet  and  leave  all  the 
sour.  A  man  who  belongs  to  the  army 
only  in  time  of  peace,  who  appears  at 
reriewB  in  Hyde  Park,  escorts  the  Sove- 
reign with  the  utmost  valour  and  fidelity 
to  and  from  the  House  of  liorda,  and 
retires  as  soon  as  he  thinks  it  likely  that 
he  may  be  ordered  on  an  expedition,  is 
justly  thought  to  have  disgraced  himself. 
Some  portion  of  the  censure  due  to  such  a 
holiday-soldier  may  justly  fall  on  the 
mere  holiday-politician,  who  flinches 
from  his  duties  as  soon  as  those  duties 
become  difficult  and  disagreeable,  that  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  peculiarly 
important  that  he  should  resolutely  per- 
form them. 

But  though  we  are  far  indeed  from  con- 
sidering Temple  as  a  perfect  statesman, 
though  we  place  him  below  many  states- 
men who  have  committed  very  great 
errors,  we  cannot  deny  that,  when  com- 
pared with  his  contemporaries,  he  makea 
a  highly  respectable  appearance.  The 
reaction  which  followed  the  victory  of  the 
popular  party  over  Charles  the  First, 
ad  produced  a  hurtful  effect  on  the 
national  character;  and 
this  effect  was  most  dis-  Deterioration 
cernible  in  the  classes  and  ^  SS^SS-!^ 
in  the  places  which  had 
been  most  strongly  excited  by  the  recent 
revolution.  The  deterioration  was  greater 
in  London  than  in  the  country,  and  was 
greatest  of  all  in  the  courtly  and  official 
circles.  Almost  all  that  remained  of 
what  had  been  good  and  noble  in  the 
Cavaliers  and  Boundheads  of  1642  was 
now  to  be  found  in  the  middling  orders. 
The  principles  and  feelings  which 
prompted  the  Grand  Bemonstrance  were 
still  strong  among  the  sturdy  yeomen, 
and  the  decent  God-fearing  merchants. 
The  spirit  of  Derby  and  Capel  still  glowed 
in  many  sequestered  manor-honaes ;  but 
among  those  political  leaders  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Bestoration,  were  still  young 
or  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  there  was 
neither  a  Southampton  nor  a  Tanci 
neither  a  Falkland  nor  a  Hampden.  The 
pure,  fervent,  and  constant  loyalty  which, 
in  the  preceding  reign,  had  remained  un- 
shaken on  fields  of  disastrous  battle,  in 
foreign  gaxrets  and  cellars,  and  at  the 
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bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Jiutlce,  wat 
flcaroely  to  be  found  among  the  rising 
<M>urtiers.  As  little,  or  Btill  leu,  could 
the  new  chiefs  of  parties  lay  claim  to  the 
great  qnalitiea  of  the  statesmen  who  had 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Pailiament. 
Hampden,  Pjm,  Yane,  Cromwell,  are  dis- 
criminated from  the  ablest  politicians  of 
the  succeeding  generation,  by  all  the 
strong-  lineaments  which  distinguish  the 
men  who  produce  revolutions  from  the 
men  whom  reTolutions  produce.  The 
leader  in  a  great  change,  the  man  who 
fltlrs  up  a  reposing  community,  and  over- 
throws a  deeply-rooted  system,  may  be 
a  very  depraved  man ;  but  he  can  scarcely 

be  destitute  of  some  moral 
**2^*^^*»  qualltleswhichextorteren 

from  enemies  a  reluctant 
admiration,  fixedness  of  purpose,  in- 
tensity of  will,  enthusiasm,  which  is  not 
the  less  fierce  or  persevering  because  it 
is  sometimes  disguised  under  the  sem- 
blance of  composure,  and  which  bears 
down  before  it  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  opposition  of  reluctant  minds. 
These  qualities,  variously  combined  with 
all  sorts  of  virtues  and  vices,  may  be 
found,  we  think,  in  most  of  the  authors 
of  great  civil  and  religious  movements, 
in  CsBsar,  in  Mahomet,  in  Hildebrand,  in 
Dominic,  in  Luther,  in  Bobespierre ;  and 
these  qualities  were  found,  in  no  scanty 
measure,  among  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
which  opposed  Charles  the  First.  The 
character  of  the  men  whose  minds  are 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
which  follows  a  great  revolution  is  gene- 
rally very  different.  Heat,  the  natural 
philosophers  tell  us,  produces  rarefaction 
of  the  air;  and  rarefaction  of  the  air 
produces  cold.  So  zeal  makes  revolu- 
tions ;  and  revolutions  make  men  sealous 
for  nothing.  The  politicians  of  whom 
we  speak,  wliatever  may  be  their  natural 
capacity  or  courage,  are  almost  always 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  levity,  a  pecu- 
liar inconstancy,  an  easy,  apathetic  way 
of  looking  at  the  most  solemn  questions,  a 
willingness  to  leave  the  direction  of  their 
course  to  fortune  and  popular  opinion,  a 
notion  that  one  public  cause  is  nearly  as 
good  as  another,  and  a  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  much  better  to  be  the  hireling 
of  the  worst  cause  than  to  be  a  martyr 
to  the  best. 

This  was  most  strikingly  the  case  with 
the  English  statesmen  of  the  generation 
which  followed  the  Restoration.  They 
had  neither  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cava- 
lier nor  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Republican. 


They  had  been  early  emancipated  from 
the  dominion  of  old  usages  and  feelings ; 
yet  they  liad  not  acquired 
a  strong  passion  for  inno-  Bkatesmen 
vation.  Accustomed  to  Hestok^n. 
see  old  establishments 
shaking,  falling,  lying  in  ruins  all 
around  them,  accustomed  to  live  under  a 
succession  of  constitutions  of  which  the 
average  duration  was  about  a  twelve* 
month,  they  had  no  religious  reverence 
for  prescription,  nothing  of  that  frame  of 
mind  which  naturally  springs  from  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  immemorial 
antiquity  and  immovable  stability.  Ac- 
customed, on  the  other  hand,  to  see 
change  after  change  welcomed  with 
eager  hope  and  ending  in  disappoint* 
ment,  to  see  shame  and  confusion  of  face 
follow  the  extravagant  hopes  and  pre- 
dictions of  rash  and  fanatical  innovators, 
they  had  learned  to  look  on  professions 
of  public  spirit,  and  on  schemes  of  reformi 
with  distrust  and  contempt.  They  some- 
times talked  the  language  of  devoted 
subjects,  sometimes  that  of  ardent  lovers 
of  their  country.  But  their  secret  creed 
seems  to  have  been,  that  loyalty  was  one 
great  delusion  and  patriotism  another. 
If  they  really  entertained  any  predilec* 
tion  for  the  monarchical  or  for  the 
popular  part  of  the  constitution,  for 
episcopacy  or  for  presbyterianism,  that 
predilection  was  feeble  and  languid,  and 
instead  of  overcoming,  as  in  the  times  of 
their  fathers,  the  dread  of  exile,  confisca- 
tion, and  death,  was  rarely  of  power  to 
resist  the  slightest  impulse  of  selfish 
ambition  or  of  selfish  fear.  Such  was 
the  texture  of  the  presbyterianism  of 
Lauderdale,  and  of  the  speculative  r»» 
publicanism  of  Halifax.  The  sense  of 
political  honour  seemed  to  be  extinct. 
With  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  test 
of  integrity  in  a  public  man 
U  consistency.  This  test.  tl^^t}. 
though  very  defective,  is 
perhaps  the  best  that  any,  except  very 
acute  or  very  near  observers,  are  capable 
of  applying ;  and  does  undoubtedly  enable 
the  people  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  great,  which  on  the  whole 
approximates  to  correctness.  But  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Inconsistency  had  necessarily  ceased  to 
be  a  disgrace ;  and  a  man  was  no  more 
taunted  with  it,  than  he  is  taunted  with 
being  black  at  Timbuctoo.  Nobody  waS 
ashamed  of  avowing  wiiat  was  common 
to  him  with  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
short  space  of  about  seven  years,  the 
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supreme  power  had  been  held  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  by  a  Conneil  of  Officers, 
by  BareboDes'  Parliament,  by  a  Gonndl 
of  Officers  again,  by  a  Protector  accord- 
ing to  the  Instrument  of  Qoyemment,  by 
a  Protector  according  to  the  Humble 
Petition  and  Adnce,  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ag^in,  by  a  third  Conneil  of  Officers, 
by  the  Long  Parliament  a  third  time,  by 
the  ConTention,  and  by  the  Eiog.  In 
SQch  times,  consistency  is  so  inconTcnient 
to  a  man  who  affects  it,  and  to  all  who 
are  connected  with  him,  that  it  ceases  to 
be  regarded  as  a  rirtne,  nnd  is  considered 
as  impracticable  obstinacy  and  idle  scrn- 
palosity.  Indeed,  in  snch  times,  a  good 
citizen  may  be  bound  in  duty  to  serve 
a  succession  of  Governments.  Blake  did 
so  in  one  profession,  and  Hale  in  another ; 
and  the  conduct  of  both  has  been  ap- 
proved by  posterity.  But  it  is  clear  that 
when  inconsistency  with  respect  to  the 
most  important  public  questions  has 
ceased  to  be  a  reproach,  inconsistency 
with  respect  to  questions  of  minor  im- 
portance is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
dishonourable.  In  a  country  in  which 
many  very  honest  people  bad,  within. the 
space  of  a  few  months,  supported  the 
government  of  the  Protector,  that  of  the 
Bnmp,  and  that  of  the  King,  a  man  was 
not  likely  to  be  ashamed  of  abandoning 
luB  party  for  a  place,  or  of  voting  for  a 
HU  which  he  had  opposed. 

The  public  men  of  the  times  whidi 
followed  the  Restoration  were  by  no 
means  deficient  in  courage  or  ability ;  and 
some  kinds  of  talent  appear  to  have  been 
developed  amongst  them  to  a  remarkable, 
we  might  almost  say,  to  a  morbid  and 
nnnatural  degree.  Neither  Theramenes 
in  ancient,  nor  Talleyrand  in  modern 
times,  had  a  finer  perception  of  all  the 
peculiarities  of  character,  and  of  all  the 
indications  of  coming  change,  than  some 
of  our  countrymen  in  that  age.  Their 
power  of  reading  things  of  high  import, 
in  signs  which  to  others  were  invisible 
or  unintelligible,  resembled  magic.  But 
the  curse  of  Reuben  was  upon  them  all : 
^  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.  ^' 
This  character  is  susceptible  of  in- 
numerable modifications,  according  to 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  intellect 
and  temper  in  which  it  may  be  found. 
Hen  of  unquiet  minds  and  violent  ambi- 
tion followed  a  fearfully 
^'^cSSS.*^  eccentric  course,  darted 
wildly  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  ser%-ed  and  betrayed  all  parties 
in  turn,  showed  their  unblushing  fore- 


heads alternately  in  the  van  of  the  most 
corrupt  administrations  and  of  the  meet 
factious  oppositions,  were  privy  to  the 
most  guilty  mysteries,  first  of  the  Cabal, 
and  then  of  the  Bye-House  Plot,  abjured 
their  religion  to  win  their  sovereign's 
favour  while  they  were  secretly  pbinnlng 
his    overthrow,    shrived   themselves    to 
Jesuits,  with  letters  in  cipher  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  their  pockets,  cor- 
responded with   the    Hague  whihBt    in 
office  under  James,  and  began  to  cone- 
spend  with  8t.  Germain's  as  soon  as  thej 
had  kissed  hands  for  office  under  William. 
But  Temple  was  not  one  of  these.    He 
was  not  destitute  of  ambition.    But  hia 
was  not  one  of  those  souls  in  which  un- 
satisfied ambition  anticipates  the  torture 
of  hell,  gnaws  like  the  worm  which  dieth 
not,  and  burns  like  the  fire  which  is  not 
quenched.    His  principle  was  to  make 
sure  of  safety  and  com- 
fort,  aiidtoletgi«atn«M     ^^l 
come  if  it  would.  It  came: 
he  enjoyed  it:   and,  in  the  very  first 
moment  in  which  it  conld  no  longer  be 
enjoyed  without  danger  and  vexation^ 
he  contentedly  let  it  go.    He  was  not 
exempt,  we  think,  from  the  prevailing^ 
political  immorality.    His  mind  took  the 
contagion,  but  took  it  ad  modvm  red" 
pietuit,  in  a  form  so  mild  that  an  undis- 
oeming  judge  might  doubt  whether  it 
were  indeed  the  same  fierce  pestilence 
that  was  raging  all  around.    The  malady 
partook  of  the  constitutional  languor  of 
the   patient.     The   general  corruption, 
mitigated  by  his  calm  and  unadventnrons 
temperament,  showed  itself  in  omissions 
and  desertions,  not  in  positive  crimes; 
and   his   inactivity,  though   sometimes 
timorous  and  selfish,  becomes  respectable 
when  compared  with  the  malevolent  and 
perfidious  restlessness  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Sunderland. 

Temple  sprang  from  a  family  whidi, 
though  ancient  and  honourable,  had,  be* 
fore  his  time,  been  scarcely 
mentioned  in  our  history,  ^a^^** 
but  which,  long  after  his 
death,  produced  so  many  eminent  men, 
and  formed  such  distinguished  alliances, 
that  it  exercised,  in  a  regular  and  con- 
stitutional manner,  an  influence  in  the 
state  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which,  in 
widely  different  times,  and  by  widely 
different  arts,  the  house  of  Neville  at- 
tained in  England,  and  that  of  Douglas 
in  Scotland.  During  the  latter  years  of 
George  the  Second,  and  through  the 
whole  reign  of  George  the  Third,  membera 
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of  that  widely  spread  and  powerful  con- 
nection were  almost  constantly  at  the 
head  either  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Opposition.  There  were  times  when  the 
coDsinhood,  as  it  was  once  nicknamed, 
wonld  of  itself  have  famished  almost  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  an  efficient  Cabinet.  Within  the 
space  of  fifty  years,  three  First  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  three  Secretaries  of  State, 
two  Keepers  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  four 
First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  were 
appointed  from  among  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  Countess  Temple. 

So  splendid  have  been  the  fortunes  of 
the  main  stock  of  the  Temple  family, 
continued  by  female  succession.  William 
Temple,  the  first  of  the  line  who  attained 
to  any  great  historical  eminence,  was  of 
a  younger  branch.  His 
TempS?  ^**^«^  Sir  John  Temple, 
was  Master  of  the  Bolls  in 
Ireland,  and  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Privy  Councillors  of  that  kingdom 
by  the  zeal  with  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Long  Parliament,  he  supported 
the  popular  cause.  He  was.  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  by  an  exchange,  re- 
paired to  England,  and  there  sate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  burgess  for 
Chichester.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Presbyterian  party,  and  was  one  of  those 
moderate  members  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1G48,  voted  for  treating  with 
Charles  on  the  basis  to  which  that  Prince 
had  himself  agreed,  and  who  were,  in 
COD  sequence,  turned  out  of  the  House, 
with  small  ceremony,  by  Colonel  Pride. 
Sir  John  seems,  however,  to  have  made 
his  peace  with  the  victorious  Independ- 
ents ;  for,  in  1653,  he  resumed  his  office 
in  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Temple  was  married   to  a 

sister  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Hammond, 

a  learned  and  pious  divine, 

King  with  very  oonspicu- 
005  zeal  during  the  civil  war,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  preferment  in  the  Church 
after  the  victory  of  the  Parliament.  On 
account  of  the  loss  which  Hammond  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion,  he  has  the  honour 
of  being  designated,  in  the  cant  of  that 
new  brood  of  Oxonian  sectaries  who  unite 
the  worst  parts  of  the  Jesuit  to  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Orangeman,  as  Hammond, 
Presbyter,  Doctor,  and  Confessor, 

WiliLisn  Temple,  Sir  John's  eldest  son, 
was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1628. 


He  received  his  early  education  under 
his  maternal  uncle,  was  subsequently 
Bent  to  school  at  Bishop 
Stortford,  and,  at  seven-  Sj^ill?* 
teen,  began  to  reside  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where 
the  celebrated  Codworth  was  his  tutor 
.The  times  were  not  favourable  to  study. 
The  Civil  War  disturbed  even  the  quiet 
cloisters  and  bowling-greens  of  Cambridge, 
produced  violent  revolutions  in  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  colleges, 
and  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  students. 
Temple  forgot  at  Emmanuel  all  the  little 
Greek  which  he  had  brought  from  Bishop- 
Stortford,  and  never  retrieved  the  loss; 
a  circumstance  which  would  hardly  be 
worth  noticing  but  for  the  almost  in- 
credible fact  that,  fifty  years  later,  he 
was  so  absurd  as  to  set  up  his  own 
authority  against  that  of  Bsntley  on 
questions  of  Greek  history  and  philology. 
He  made  no  proficiency  either  in  the  old 
philosophy  which  still  lingered  in  the 
achoola  of  Cambridge,  or  in  the  new 
philosophy  of  which  Lord  Bacon  was  the 
founder.  But  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
continued  to  speak  of  the  former  with 
ignorant  admiration,  and  of  the  latter 
with  equally  ignorant  contempt. 

After  residing  at  Cambridge  two  years, 
he  departed  without  taking  a  degree, 
and  set  out  upon  his  travels.  He  seems 
to  have  been  then  a  lively,  agreeable 
young  man  of  fashion,  not 
by  any  means  deeply  read,  oi^teldje. 
but  versed  in  all  the 
superficial  accomplishments  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  acceptable  in  all  polite  societies. 
In  politics  he  professed  himself  a  Royalist. 
His  opinions  on  religious  subjects  seem 
to  have  been  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  young  man  of  quick  parts,  who 
had  received  a  rambling  education,  who 
had  not  thought  deeply,  who  had  been 
disgusted  by  the  morose  austerity  of 
the  Paritans,  and  who,  surrounded  from 
childhood  by  the  hubbub  of  conflicting 
sects,  might  easily  learn  to  feel  an  im- 
partial contempt  for  them  all. 

On  his  road  to  France  he  fell  in  with 
the    son   and    daughter    of   Sir   Peter 
Osborne.     Sir   Peter   was   governor  of 
Guernsey  for  the   King, 
and  the  youn  g  people  were,      OBbOTiiS 
like  their  father,  warm  for      children, 
the  royal  cause.     At  an 
inn  where  they  stopped  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  brother  amused  himself  with 
inscribing  on  the  windows  his  opinion  of 
the  ruling  powers.    For  this  instance  of 
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malignancy  the  whole  party  were  arrested, 
and  brought  before  the  gOTernor.  The 
Bister,  trusting  to  the  tenderness  which, 
even  in  those  tronbled  times,  scarcely 
any  gentleman  of  any  party  eyer  failed 
to  show  where  a  woman  was  concerned, 
took  the  crime  on  herself,  and  was  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty  with  her  fellow- 
travellers. 

This  incident,  as  was  natural,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Temple.  He  was 
only   twenty,      Dorothy   Osborne   was 

twenty-one.     She  is  said 
n?^^I       to  l»av«  been  handsome  ; 

and  there  remams  abun- 
dant proof  that  she  possessed  an  ample 
share  of  the  dexterity,  the  yiracity, 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  sex.  Temple 
soon  became,  in  the  phrase  of  that  time, 
her  servant,  and  she  returned  his  regard. 
But  difficulties,  as  great  as  ever  expanded 
a  novel  to  the  fifth  volume,  opposed 
their  wishes.  When  the  courtship  com- 
menced, the  father  of  the  hero  was 
sitting  in  the  Long  Parliament;  the 
Ikther  of  the  heroine  washoldingGnemsey 
tot  King  Charles.  Even  when  the  war 
ended,  and  Sir  Peter  Osborne  returned 
to  his  seat  at  Ghicksands,  the  prospects 
of  the  lovers  were  scarcely  less  gloomy. 
Sir  John  Temple  had  a  more  advantageous 
alliance  in  view  for  his  son.  Dorothy 
Osborne  was  in  the  meantime  besieged 
by  as  many  suitors  as  were  drawn  to 
Belmont  by  the  fame  of  Portia.  The 
most  distinguished  on  the  list  was  Henry 
Cromwell.  Destitute  of  the  capacity,  the 
energy,  the  magnanimity  of  his  illustrious 
father,  destitute  also  of  the  meek  and  placid 
virtues  of  his  elder  brother,  this  young 

man  was  perhaps  a  more 
^  '^^^^^  formidable  rival  in  love 

than  either  of  them  would 
have  been.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  speaking 
the  sentiments  of  the  grave  and  aged, 
describes  him  as  an  ''insolent  foole," 
and  a  ''debauched  ungodly  cavalier." 
These  expressions  probably  mean  that 
be  was  one  who,  amongst  young  and 
dissipated  people,  would  pass  for  a  fine 
gentleman.  Dorothy  was  fond  of  dogs 
of  larger  and  more  formidable  breed  than 
those  which  lie  on  modem  hearth-rugs ; 
and  Henry  Cromwell  promised  thnt  the 
highest  functionaries  at  Dublin  should  be 
set  to  work  to  procure  her  a  fine  Irish 
greyhound.  She  seems  to  have  felt  his 
attentions  as  very  flattering,  though  his 
lather  was  then  only  Lord-General,  and 
not  yet  Protector.  Love,  however, 
triumphed  over  ambition,  and  the  young 


lady  appears  never  to  have  regretted  lier 
deciftion ;  though,  in  a  letter  written  just 
at  the  time  when  all  England  was  ringing 
with  the  news  of  the  violent  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  reminding  Temple,  witii 
pardonable  vanity,  "how  great  she  might 
have  been  if  she  had  been  so  wise  as  to 
have  taken  hold  of  the  offer  of  H.  C." 

Kor  was  it  only  the  influence  of  rivals 
that  Temple  had  to  dread.  The  relations 
of  his  mistress  regarded  him  with  personal 
dislike,  and  spoke  of  him  as  an  tin* 
principled  adventurer,  without  honour  or 
religion,  ready  to  render  service  to  any 
party  for  the  sake  of  preferment.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  very  distorted  view  of 
Temple's  character.  Yet 
a  character,  even  in  the  TheOtbomea* 
most  distorted  view  taken  Temple, 
of  it  by  the  most  angn'y 
and  prejudiced  minds,  generaUy  retains 
something  of  its  outline.  Ko  cari- 
caturist ever  represented  Hr.  Pitt  as  a 
Falstaff,  or  Mr.  Fox  as  a  skeleton  ;  nor 
did  any  libeller  ever  impute  parsimony 
to  Sheridan,  or  profusion  to  Marlborough. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  turn  of  mind 
which  the  eulogists  of  Temple  hare 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  philo- 
sophical indifference,  and  which,  however 
becoming  it  may  be  in  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced statesman,  has  a  somewhat 
ungraceful  appearance  in  youth,  might 
easily  appear  shocking  to  a  family  who 
were  ready  to  fight  or  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom for  their  exiled  King  and  their 
persecuted  Church.  The  poor  girl  was 
exceedingly  hurt  and  irritated  by  these 
imputations  on  her  lover,  defended  him 
warmly  behind  his  back,  and  addressed 
to  himself  some  very  tender  and  anxious 
admonitions,  mingled  with  assurances  of 
her  confidence  in  his  honour  and  virtue. 
On  one  occasion  she  was  most  highly 
provoked  by  the  way  in  which  one  of  her 
brothers  spoke  of  Temple:  "We  talked 
ourselves  weary,"  she  says; — "be  re- 
nounced me,  and  I  defied  him." 

Nearly  seven  years  did  this  arduous 
wooing  continue.    We  are  not  accurately 
informed  respecting  Tern- 
pie',  movemento   daring    ^'S^ 
that  time.    But  he  seems 
to  have  led  a  rambling  life,  sometimes  on 
the    Continent,    sometimes    in   Ireland, 
sometimes  in  London.    He  made  himself 
master    of    the    French    and    Spanish 
languages,     and     amused     himself     by 
writing  Essays  and  Romances — ^an  em- 
ployment   which    at    lenst    served    the 
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pnipoae  of  forming  hit  style.  The  speci- 
men which  Mr.  Conrtenaj  has  preserred 
of  these  early  compoeitions  is  by  no 
means  contemptible.  Indeed,  there  is 
one  passage  on  Like  and  Ditlike  which 
could  hare  been  produced  only  by  a  mind 
habituated  carefully  to  reflect  on  its  own 
operations,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the 
best  things  in  Montaigne. 

He  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  Tery 
active  correspondence  Mrith  his  mistress. 

His  letters  are  lost,  but 

^^^^'  hers  have  been  preserved ; 
and  many  of  them  appear 
in  these  volumes.  Mr.  Courtenay  ex- 
presses some  doubt  whether  his  readers 
will  think  him  justified  in  inserting  so 
large  a  number  of  these  epistles.  We 
only  wish  that  there  were  twice  as  many. 
Very  little  indeed  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  that  generation  is  so  well 
worth  reading.  There  is  a  vile  phrase 
of  which  bad  historians  are  exceeding 
fond— "the  dignity  of  history."  One 
writer  is  in  possession  of  some  anecdotes 
which  would  illustrate  most  strikingly 
the  operation  of  the  Mississippi  scheme 
on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Paris- 
ians. But  he  suppresses  those  anecdotes, 
because  they  are  too  low  for  the  dignity 
of  history.  Another  is  strongly  tempted 
to  mention  some  facts  indicating  the 
horrible  state  of  the  prisons  of  England 
two  hundred  years  ago.  But  he  hardly 
thinki  that  the  sufferings  of  a  dosen 
felons  pigging  together  on  bare  bricks 
in  a  hole  fifteen  feet  square  would  form 
a  subject  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory. Another,  from  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  history,  publishes  an  account 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  without 
ever  mentioning  Whitfield's  preaching  in 
Moorflelds.  How  should  a  writer,  who 
can  talk  about  senates,  and  congresses  of 
sovereigns,  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  and 
ravelines,  and  counterscarps,  and  battles 
where  ten  thousand  men  are  killed,  and 
six  thousand  men,  with  fifty  stand  of 
colours  and  eighty  guns  taken,  stoop  to 
the  Stock-Exchange,  to  Newgate,  to  the 
theatre,  to  the  tabernacle  ? 

Tragedy  has  its  dignity  as  well  as 
history;  and  how  much  the  tragic  art 
has  owed  to  that  dignity  any  man  may 
judge  who  will  compare  the  majestic 
Alexandrines  in  which  the  **  Seigneur 
Oreste"  and  "Madame  Andromaque" 
utter  their  complaints,  with  the  chat- 
tering of  the  fool  in  "  Lear,"  and  of  the 
nurse  in  "  Borneo  and  Juliet." 

That   a   historian   should  not  record 


trifles,  that  he  should  confine  himself  to 
what  is  important,  is.  perfectly  true.  But 
many  writers  seem  never  to  have  con- 
sidered on  what  the  historical  importance 
of  an  event  depends.  They  seem  not  to 
be  aware  that  the  importance  of  a  fact, 
when  that  &ct  is  con- 
sidered with  reference  ^"^^^^^ 
to  its  immediate  effects, 
and  the  importance  of  the  same  fact, 
when  that  fact  is  considered  as  part  of 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
science,  are  two  very  different  things. 
The  quantity  of  good  or  evil  which  a 
transaction  produces  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  light  which  that  transaction  affords  as 
to  the  way  in  which  good  or  evil  may 
hereafter  be  produced.  The  poisoning  of 
an  emperor  is  in  one  sense  a  far  more 
serious  matter  than  the  poisoning  of  a 
rat.  But  the  poisoning  of  a  rat  may  be 
an  era  in  chemistry;  and  an  emperor 
may  be  poisoned  by  such  ordinary  means, 
and  with  such  ordinary  symptoms,  that 
no  scientific  journal  would  notice  the 
occurrence.  An  action  for  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  in  one  sense  a  more 
momentous  affair  than  an  action  for 
fifty  pounds.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  learned  gentlemen  who  report- 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law 
ought  to  gite  a  fuller  accoant  of  aa 
action  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,, 
than  of  an  action  for  fifty  pounds.  For  a 
cause,  in  which  a  krge  sum  is  at  stake, 
may  be  important  only  to  the  particular 
plaintiff  and  the  particular  defendant. 
A  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  a 
small  sum  is  at  stake,  may  establish  some 
great  principle  interesting  to  half  the 
families  in  the  kingdom.  The  case  is 
exactly  the  same  with  that  class  of  sub- 
jects of  which  historians  treat.  To- 
an  Athenian,  in  the  time  of  the  Felo» 
ponnesian  war,  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Delium  was  far  more  important  than  the 
fate  of  the  comedy  of  the  '' Knights.*' 
But  to  us  the  fact  that  the  comedy 
of  the  "Knights"  was  brought  on  the 
Athenian  stag^  with  success  is  far  more 
important  than  the  fact  that  the  Athe- 
nian phalanx  gave  way  at  Delium.. 
Neither  the  one  event  nor  the  other  has 
now  any  intrinsic  importance.  We  are 
in  no  danger  of  being  spearc<l  by  the 
Tbebans.  We  are  not  quizzed  In  the 
''.Knights."  To  us,  the  importance  of 
both  events  consists  in  the  value  of  the 
general  truth  which  is  to  be  leamt  from 
them.    What  general  truth  do  we  learn 
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from  the  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  US  of  the  battle  of  Deliom?  Very 
little  more  than  this,  that  when  two 
armies  fight  it  is  not  improbable  that  one 
of  them  will  be  very  sonndly  beaten— a 
truth  which  it  would  not,  we  apprehend, 
be  difficult  to  establish,  even  if  all  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Delinm  were  lost  among 
men.  But  a  man  who  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  comedy  cf  the 
*' Knights,"  and  with  the 

^^MK^fghta.^*  ^^^^^  0^  t*^*  comedy,  at 
once  feels  his  mind  en- 
larged. Society  is  presented  to  him 
under  a  new  aspect.  He  may  have  read 
and  travelled  much.  He  may  have 
visited  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  East.  He  may 
have  observed  the  manners  of  many  bar- 
barous races.  But  here  is  somethiog  alto- 
gether different  from  every  thing  which 
he  has  seen  either  among  polished  men, 
or  among  savages.  Here  is  a  community 
politically,  intellectually,  and  morally  un- 
like any  other  community  of  which  he 
has  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
This  ifl  the  really  precious  part  of 
history, — ^the  corn  which  some  threshers 
carefully  sever  from  the  chaff,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  the  chaff  into  the 
gamer,  and  flinging  the  com  into  the 
iire. 

Thinking  thus,  we  are  glad  to  learn  so 
^mnch,  and  would  willingly  learn  more, 
about  the  loves  of  Sir 
JSS  hUlS^.  W*"""  a»d  bu  mistress. 
In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  be  sure,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
a  much  more  important  person  than  Tem- 
ple's sweetheart.  But  death  and  time 
cqualizeall  things.  Neither  the  great  King, 
nor  the  beauty  of  Bedfordshire— neither 
the  gorgeous  paradise  of  Marli  nor  Mistress 
Osborne's  favourite  walk  '*  in  the  common 
that  lay  bard  by  the  house,  where  a  great 
many  young  wenches  used  to  keep  sheep 
and  cows  and  sit  in  the  shade  singing  cf 
ballads," — is  any  thing  to  us.  Louis  and 
Dorothy  are  alike  dust.  A  cotton-mill 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  Harli,  and  the 
Osbomes  have  ceased  to  dwell  under  the 
ancient  roof  of  Chicksands.  But  of  that 
information,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone 
it  is  worth  while  to  study  remote  events, 
we  find  so  much  in  the  love-letters  which 
Hr.  Courtenay  has  published,  that  we 
would  gladly  purchase  equally  interesting 
billets  with  ten  times  their  weight  in 
state-papers  taken  at  random.  To  us 
surely  it  is  as  useful  to  know  how  the 
young  ladies  of  England  employed  them- 


selves a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago.— 
how  far  their  minds  were  cultivated,  what 
were  their  favourite  studies,  what  degree 
of  liberty  was  allowed  to  them,  and  what 
use  they  made  of  that  liberty,  what  ac- 
oompliehments  they  most  valued  in  men, 
and  what  proofs  of  tenderness  delicacy 
permitted   them   to   give    to    favonred 
suitors, — ^as  to  know  all  about  the  iteizare 
of   Franche  Gomt^   and   the   treaty  of 
Nimeguen.    The  mutual  relatione  of  the 
two  sexes  seem  to  us  to  be  at  least  as 
important  as  the  mutual  relations  of  any 
two  governments  in  the  world;  and  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  a  virtnons, 
amiable,  and  sensible  girl,  and  intended 
for  the  eye  of  her  lover  alone,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  throw  some  light  on  the  relations 
.  of  the  sexes ;  whereas  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible, as  all  who  have  made  any  historical 
researches  can  attest,  to  read  bale  after 
bale  of  despatches  and  protocols  without 
catching  one  glimpse  of  light  about  the 
relations  of  governments. 

Mr.  Courtenay  proclaims  that  he  is  one 
of  Dorothy  Osborne's  devoted  servants, 
and  expresses  a  hope  that 

the  pubUcation  of  her  let-    Q?*"**®?  **^ 

Ml     jj  X    xv  Dorothy 

ters  will  add  to  the  num-       Osbozne. 

ber.  We  must  declare 
ourselves  his  rivals.  She  really  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  charming  young  woman 
— modest,  generous,  affectionate,  intelli- 
gent, and  sprightly  ;~a  Boyalist,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  her  connections,  with- 
out any  of  that  political  asperity  which 
is  as  unwomanly  as  a  long  beazd, — 
religious,  and  occasionally  gliding  into  a 
Tery  pretty  and  endearing  sort  of  preach- 
ingi  yet  not  too  good  to  partake  of  such 
diversions  as  London  afforded  under  the 
melancholy  rule  of  the  Puritans,  or  to 
giggle  a  little  at  a  ridiculous  sermon  from 
a  divine  who  was  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  great  lights  of  the  Assembly  at  West- 
minster,— with  a  little  turn  for  coquetry, 
which  was  yet  perfectly  compatible  with 
warm  and  disinterested  attachment,  and 
a  little  turn  for  satire,  which  yet  seldom 
passed  the  bounds  of  good  nature.  She 
loved  reading ;  but  her  studies  were  not 
those  of  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
She  read  the  verses  of  Cowley  and  Lord 
Broghill,  French  Memoirs  recommended 
by  her  lover,  and  the  Travels  of  Fernando 
Mendez  Pinto.  But  her  favourite  books 
were  those  ponderous  French  fiomaoces 
which  modem  readers  know  chiefly  from 
the  pleasant  satire  of  Charlotte  Lennox. 
She  could  not,  however,  help  laughing  at 
the  vile  English  into  which  they  were 
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translated.  Her  own  style  is  very  agree- 
able ;  nor  are  her  letters  at  all  the  worse 
■  for  some  passages  in  which  raillery  and 
tenderness  are  mixed  in  a  rery  engaging 
namby-pamby. 

When  at  last  the  constancy  of  the 
lovers  had  triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles 
'which  kinsmen  and  rivals  could  oppose 
to  their  union,  a  yet  more  serious  calamity 
befell  them.  Poor  Mistress  Osborne  fell 
iU  of   the  small-pox,  and   though   she 

I-.«ofb..nt,.f<=>P^  with  life,  lost  all 
her  beauty.  To  this  most 
severe  trial  the  afiEection  and  honour  of 
the  lovers  of  that  age  was  not  nnfre- 
quently  subjected.  Our  readers  probably 
remember  what  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  of 
herself.  The  lofty  Cornelia-like  spirit  of 
the  aged  matron  seems  to  melt  into  a  long 
forgotten  softness  when  she  relates  how 
her  beloved  Colonel  '*  married  her  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  quit  the  chamber,  when 
the  priest  and  all  that  saw  her  were 
affrighted  to  look  on  her.  But  God,*'  she 
adds,  with  a  not  ungpraceful  vanity,  "  re- 
compensed his  justice  and  constancy  by 
restoring  her  as  well  as  before."  Temple 
showed  on  this  occasion  the  same  **  justice 
and  constancy "  which  did  so  much 
honour  to  Colonel  Hutchinson.  The  date 
of  the  marriage  ia  not  exactly  known. 
Bat  Mr.  Courtenay  supposes  it  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1654.  From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of 
Dorothy,  and  are  reduced  to  form  our 
opinion  of  the  terms  on  which  she  and 
her  husband  were  from  very  slight  indi- 
cations which  may  easily  mislead  us. 

Temple  soon  went  to  Ireland  and  re- 
sided with  his  father,  partly  in  Dublin, 
partly  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  Ireland 
was  probably  then  a  more 
"^esW^oe!^  agreeable  residence  for  the 
higher  classes,  as  com- 
pared with  England,  than  it  has  ever  been 
before  or  since.  In  no  part  of  the  empire 
were  the  superiority  of  Cromwell's  abilities 
and  the  force  of  his  character  so  signally 
displayed.  He  had  not  the  power,  and 
probably  had  not  the  inclination  to  govern 
that  island  in  the  best  wa}*.  The  rebellion 
of  the  aboriginal  race  had  excited  in  Eng- 
land a  strong  religious  and  national  aver- 
sion to  them ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Protector  was  so  far 
beyond  his  age  as  to  be  free  from  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  He  had  vanquished 
them  :  he  knew  that  they  were  in  his 
lK)wer ;  and  he  regarded  them  as  a  band 
of  malefactors  and  idolaters,  who  were 
mercifully  treated  if  they  were  not  smitten 


with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  On  those 
who  resisted  he  had  made  war  as  the 
Hebrews  made  war  on  the  Canaanites, 
Drogheda  was  as  Jericho ;  and  Wexford 
as  Ai.  To  the  remains  of  the  old  popu- 
lation the  conqueror  granted  a  peace,  such 
as  that  which  Joshua  granted  to  the 
Gibeonitcs.  He  made  them  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But,  good 
or  bad,  ho  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
great.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
Ireland  would  have  found  in  him  a  most 
just  and  beneficent  ruler.  She  found  in 
him  a  tyrant  ;^not  a  small,  teasing  tyrant, 
such  as  those  who  have  so  long  been  her 
cune  and  her  shame, — ^but  one  of  thoso 
awful  tyrants  who,  at  long  intervals,  seem 
to  be  sent  on  earth,  like  avenging  angels, 
with  some  high  commission  of  destruction 
and  renovation.  Ho  was  no  man  of  half 
measurea,  of  mean  affronts 
and  nogtacion.  conces-  °i?SJSSl?. 
sions.  His  Protestant  as- 
cendency was  not  an  ascendency  of  rib- 
bands, and  fiddles,  and  statutes,  and  pro- 
cessions. He  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  abolishing  penal*  laws  against  the 
Irish  Catholics,  and  withholding  from 
them  the  elective  franchise — of  giving 
them  the  elective  franchise  and  excluding 
them  from  Parliament — of  admitting 
them  to  Parliament,  and  refusing  to 
them  a  full  and  equal  participation  in 
all  the  blessings  of  society  and  govern- 
ment The  thing  most  alien  from  his 
clear  intellect  and  his  commanding  spirit 
was  petty  persecution.  He  knew  how  to 
tolerate,  and  he  knew  how  to  destroy; 
His  administration  in  Ireland  was  an 
administration  on  what  are  now  called 
Orange  principles,— followed  out  most 
ably,  most  steadily,  most  undauntedly, 
most  unrelentingly,  to  every  extreme  con- 
sequence to  which  those  principles  lead ; 
and  it  would,  if  continued,  inevitably 
have  produced  the  effect  which  he  con- 
templated,— an  entire  decomposition  and 
reconstruction  of  society.  Hd  had  a 
great  and  definite  object  in  view, — to  make 
Ireland  thoroughly  English,— to  make  it 
another  Yorkshire  or  Norfolk.  Thinly 
peopled  as  Ireland  then  was,  this  end  was 
not  unattainable;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if  his  policy  had 
been  followed  during  fifty  years  this  end 
would  have  been  attained.  Instead  of 
an  emigration,  such  as  w^e  now  see  from 
Ireland  to  England,  there  was.  under 
his  government,  a  constant  and  large 
emigration  from  England  to  Ireland. 
This  tide  of  population  ran  almost  as 
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Rtrongly  as  that  which  now  runs  from 
Massachusetts  and   Connecticut  to  the 
states  hehind  the  Ohio.    The  native  race 
was  driven  hack  hefore  the  advancing 
▼an   of    the    Anglo-Saxon    population, 
as  the  American  Indians  or  the  tribes  of 
Southern  Africa  are  now  driven    back 
before  the  white  setUers.    Those  fearful 
phenomena  which  have  almost  invariably 
attended  the  planting  of  civUized  colonies 
in  uncivilized  countries,  and  which  had 
been   known  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
only  by  distant  and  questionable  rumour, 
were  now  publicly  exhibited  in  their  sight. 
The  words  **  extirpation,"  "  eradication," 
were  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  English 
back-settlers  of  Leinster  and  Munster— 
cruel  words— yet,  in  their  cruelty,  con- 
taining more  mercy. than  much  softer 
expressions  which  have  since  been  sane- 
tioned  by  universities,  and  cheered  by 
Parliaments.     For  it  is  in  truth  more 
merciful  to  extirpate  a  hundred  thousand 
people  at  once,  and  to  fill  the  void  with 
a  well-governed  population,  than  to  mis- 
govern millions  through  a  long  succession 
of    generations.     We  can   much   more 
easily  pardon  tremendous  severities  in- 
flicted for  a  great  object,  than  an  endless 
series  of  paltry  verattons  and  oppressions 
inflicted  for  no  rational  object  at  all. 

Ireland  was   fast  becoming  English. 

Civiliaation    and  wealth   were  making 

rapid  progress  in  almost 

Progress  of    ^^g^y  part  of  the  island. 

oivill.ation.     ^/^fl.^tg  of  that  iron 

despotism  are  described  to  us  by  a  hostile 
"witness  in  very  remarkable  language. 
"  Which  is  more  wonderful,"  says  Lord 
Clarendon, "  all  this  was  done  and  settled 
within  little  more  than  two  years,  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  that  there  were  many 
buildings  raised  for  beauty  as  well  as  use, 
orderly  and  regular  plantations  of  trees,  and 
fences  and  inclosures  raised  throughout 
the  kingdom,  purchases  made  by  one  from 
another  at  very  valuable  rates,  and  join- 
tures made  upon  marriages,  and  all  other 
conveyances  and  settlements  executed, 
as  in  a  kingdom  at  peace  within  itself, 
and  where  no  doubt  could  be  made  of  the 
validity  of  titles." 

All  Temple's  feelings  about  Irish  ques- 
tions were  those  of  a  colonist,  and  a 
member  of  the  dominant 
l^otlon  of     ^^^^    He  troubled  him- 

welfare  of  the  remains  of  the  old  Celtic 
population,  as  an  English  farmer  on  the 
Swan  river  troubles  himself  about  the 
Kew  Hollanders,  or  a  Dutch  boor  at  the 


Cape  about  the  Caffres.  The  yeai»  whidi 
he  passed  in  Ireland,  while  the  Crom- 
wellian  system  was  in  full  operation,  he 
always  described  as  "  years  of  great  satis- 
faction." Farming,  gardening,  county 
business,  and  studies  rather  entertaining 
than  profound,  occupied  his  time.  In 
politics  he  took  no  part,  and  many  years 
after  he  attributed  this  inaction  to  his 
love  of  the  ancient  constitution  which,  he 
said,  "would  not  suffer  him  to  enter 
into  public  aflEairs  till  the  way  was  plain 
for  the  King's  happy  restoration."  It 
does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  any  offer 
of  employment  was  made  to  him.  If  he 
really  did  refuse  any  preferment,  we  may, 
without  much  breach  of  charity,  attribute 
the  refusal  rather  to  the  caution  which, 
dming  his  whole  life,  prevented  him 
from  running  any  risk,  than  to  the  fervour 
of  his  loyalty. 

In  1660  he  made  lus  first  appearance 
in  public  life.  He  sat  in  ^^ 
the  Convention  which,  in  i^aJSice? 
the  midst  of  the  general 
confusion  that  preceded  the  Bestoration, 
was  summoned  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
of  Ireland  to  meet  in  DuUin.  After  the 
King's  return  an  Irish  Parliament  was 
regularly  convoked,  in  which  Temple 
represented  the  county  of  Oarlow.  The 
details  of  his  conduct  in  this  situation 
are  not  known  to  us.  But  we  are  told  in 
general  terms,  and  can  easily  believe, 
that  he  showed  great  moderation,  and 
great  aptitude  for  business.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  also  distinguished  himself  in 
debate ;  for  many  years  afterwards  he 
remarked  that  *'his  friends  in  IreUnd 
used  to  think  that  if  he  had  any  talent  at 
all,  it  lay  in  that  way." 

In  Hay  1668  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  and  Temple  repaired  to 
England  with  his  wife.  His  income 
amounted  to   about  five  , 

hundred  pounds  a-year ;  a  tocome. 
sum  which  was  then  sufll- 
cient  for  the  wants  of  a  family  mixing  in 
fashionable  circles.  He  passed  two  years 
in  London,  where  he  seems  to  have  led 
that  easy,  lounging  life  which  was  best 
suited  to  his  temper. 

He  was  not,  however,  unmindful  of  his 
interest.  He  had  brought  with  him 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
to  Clarendon,  and  to  Henry  Bennet, 
Lord  Arlington,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Clarendon  was  at  the  head  of 
aflFnirs.  But  his  power  was  visibly  de- 
clining, and  was  certain  to  decline  more 
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and  more  erery  day.    An  obserrer  much 
leas  diaeeming  than  Temple  might  easily 

perceive  that  the  Chancel- 
OmSAo^   lorwaaamanwhobelonged 

to  a  bygone  world ;— a  re» 
presentatiTe  of  a  past  age,  of  obsolete 
modes  of  thinking,  of  unfashionable  Tices, 
and  of  more  nnfashionable  yirtaes.  His 
long  exile  had  made  him  a  stranger  in 
the  eoantry  of  his  birth.  His  mind, 
heated  by  conflict  and  by  personal  suffer- 
ingy  was  far  more  set  against  popular 
and  tolerant  courses  than  it  had  been  at 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  pined  for  the  decorous  tyranny 
of  the  old  Whitehall ;  for  the  days  of  that 
sainted  King  who  deprived  his  people  of 
their  money  and  their  ears,  but  let  their 
wives  and  daughters  alone ;  and  could 
scarcely  reconcile  himself  to  a  Court  with 
a  mistress  and  without  a  Star  Chamber. 
By  taking  this  course  he  made  himself 
every  day  more  odious,  both  to  the  sove- 
reigo,  who  loved  pleasure  much  more  than 
prerogative,  and  to  the  people,  who 
dreaded  royal  prerogatives  much  more 
than  royal  pleasures ;  and  was  at  last 
more  detested  by  the  Court  than  any 
chief  of  the  Opposition,  and  more  de* 
tested  by  the  Parliament  than  any  pander 
of  the  Court. 

Temple,  whose  great  maxim  was  to 
offend  no  party,  was  not  likely  to  cling 
to  the  falling  fortunes  of  a  minister,  the 
study  of  whose  life  was  to  offend  all 

Arlington.  ^^^^^  Arlington,  whose 
influence  was  gradually 
rising  as  that  of  Clarendon  diminished, 
was  the  most  useful  patron  to  whom  a 
young  adventurer  could  attach  himself. 
This  statesman,  without  virtue,  wisdom, 
or  strength  of  mind,  had  raised  himself 
to  greatness  by  superficial  qualities,  and 
was  the  mere  creature  of  the  time,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  company.  The 
dignified  reserve  of  manners  which  he 
had  acquired  during  a  residence  in  Spain 
provoked  the  ridicule  of  those  who  con- 
sidered the  usages  of  the  French  Court  as 
the  only  standard  of  good-breeding,  but 
served  to  impress  the  crowd  with  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  sagacity  and  gravity. 
In  situations  where  the  solemnity  of  the 
Escurial  would  have  been  out  of  place,  he 
threw  it  aside  without  difficulty,  and  con- 
versed  with  great  humour  and  vivacity. 
While  the  multitude  were  talking  of 
''  Bennetts  grave  looks,"  *  his  mirth  made 

*  "  Beimel's  grave  looks  were  a  pretanoe/'  fa 
a  Uq«  in  one  of  the  best  political  poems  of  that 


his  presence  always  welcome  in  the  royal 
closet.  While,  in  the  antechamber, 
Buckingham  was  mimicking  the  pompous 
Castilian  stmt  of  the  Secretary,  for  the 
diversion  of  Mistress  Stuart,  this  stately 
Don  was  ridiculing  Clarendon's  sober 
counsels  to  the  King  within,  tiU  his 
Majesty  cried  with  laughter,  and  the 
Chancellor  with  vexation.  There  perhaps 
never  was  a  man  whose  outward  demean- 
our made  such  different  impressions  on 
different  people.  Count  Hamilton,  for 
example,  describes  him  as  a  stupid  for- 
malist, who  had  been  made  Secretary 
solely  on  account  of  his  mysterious  and 
important  looks.  Clarendon,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  him  as  a  man  whose 
"  beat  faculty  was  raillery,"  and  who  was 
"  for  his  pleasant  and  agreeable  humour 
acceptable  unto  the  King."  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that,  destitute  as  he  was  of 
all  the  higher  qualifications  of  a  minister, 
he  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  becoming, 
in  outward  semblance,  aU  things  to  all 
men.  He  had  two  aspects :  a  busy  and 
serious  one  for  the  public,  whom  he 
wished  to  awe  into  respect ;  and  a  gay 
one  for  Charles,  who  thought  that  the 
greatest  service  which  could  be  rendered 
to  a  prince  was  to  amuse  him.  Yet  both 
these  were  masks,  which  he  laid  aside 
when  they  had  served  their  turn.  liong 
after,  when  he  had  retired  to  his  deez^ 
park  and  fish-ponds  in  Suffolk,  and  had 
no  motive  to  act  the  part  either  of  the 
hidalgo  or  of  the  buffoon,  Evelyn,  who 
was  neither  an  unpractised  nor  an  undis- 
cerning  judge,  conversed  much  with  him, 
and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  man  of 
singularly  polished  manners  and  of  great 
colloquial  powers. 

Clarendon,  proud  and  imperious  by 
nature,  soured  by  age  and  disease,  and 
relying  on  his  great  talents 
and  services,  sought  out^S'SSk'S*' 
no  new  allies.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  a  sort  of  morose  pleasure 
in  slighting  and  provoking  all  the  rising 
talent  of  the  kingdom.  His  connections 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  small 
circle,  every  day  becoming  smaller,  of 
old  cavaliers  who  had  been  friends  of  his 
youth,  or  companions  of  hia  exile.  Arling- 
ton, on  the  other  band,  beat  up  every- 
where for  recruits.  Ko  man  had  a  greater 
personal  following,  and  no  man  exerted 
liimself  more  to  serve  his  adherents.  It 
was  a  kind  of  habit  with  him  to  push  up 
his  dependents  to  his  own  level;  and 
then  to  complain  bitterly  of  their  ingri^ 
titude  because  they  did  not  choose  to  be 
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his  dependents  any  longer.  It  was  thus 
that  he  quarrelled  with  two  sttCcessiTe 
Treasarers,  Clifford  and  Danby.  To 
Arlington  Temple  attached  himself,  and 
was  not  sparing  of  warm  professions  of 
affection,  or  eren,  we  griere  to  say,  of 
gross  and  almost  profane  adulation.  In 
no  long  time  he  obtained  his  reward. 

England  was  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  foreign  powers  from 
that  which  she  had  occupied  during  the 
splendid  administration  of  the  Protector. 
She  was  engaged  in  war 
War  with  the  ^ith  the  United  Provinces, 

Fxo-Tlnoes.  t^c°  governed  with  almost 
regal  power  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary,  John  De  Witt ;  and  though 
no  war  had  ever  cost  the  kingdom  so 
much,  none  had  ever  been  more  feebly 
and  meanly  conducted.  France  had 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  States- 
General.  Denmark  seemed  likely  to 
take  the  same  side.  Spain,  indignant  at 
the  close  political  and  matrimonial  alli- 
ance which  Charles  had  formed  with  the 
House  of  Braganza,  was  not  disposed  to 
lend  him  any  assistance.  The  Great 
Plague  of  London  had  suspended  trade, 
had  scattered  the  ministers  and  nobles, 
had  paralyzed  every  department  of  the 
public  service,  and  had  increased  the 
gloomy  discontent  which  misgovemment 
had  be^n  to  excite  throughout  the 
nation.  One  continental  ally  England 
possessed — ^the  Bishop  of  Munster;  a 
restless  and  ambitions  prelate,  bred  a 
soldier,  and  still  a  soldier  in  all  his  tastes 
and  passions.  He  hated  the  Dutch,  who 
had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  hb  see, 
and  declared  himself  willing  to  risk  his 
little  dominions  for  the  chance  of  revenge. 
He  sent  accordingly  a  strange  kind  of 
ambassador  to  London— a  Benedictine 
monk,  who  spoke  bad  English,  and 
looked,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "like  a 
carter."  This  person  brought  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop,  offering  to  make  an 
attack  by  land  on  the  Dutch  territory. 
The  English  Ministers  eagerly  caught  at 
the  proposal,  and  promised  a  subsidy  of 
^00,000  rix-dollars  to  their  new  ally.  It 
was  determined  to  send 

tfSlt?i  ^^  Englbh  agent  to  Mun- 
Bter;  and  Arlington,  to 
whose  department  the  business  belonged, 
fixed  on  Temple  for  this  post. 

Temple  accepted  the  commission,  and 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers,  though  the  whole  plan 
ended  in  nothing ;  and  the  Bishop, 
after   pocketing  an   instalment   of   his 


subsidy,  made  baste  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace.  Temple,  at  a  later  period,  looked 
back  with  no  great  satisfaction  to  this 
part  of  his  life ;  and  excused  himself  for 
undertaking  a  negotiation  from  which 
little  good  could  result,  by  saying  that 
he  was  then  young  and  very  new  in 
business.  In  truth,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  placed  in  a  situation  where  the 
eminent  diplomatic  talents  which  he 
possessed  could  have  appeared  to  less 
advantage.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  Ger* 
man  language,  and  did  not  easily  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  manners  of  the 
people.  He  could  not  bear  much  wine ; 
and  none  but  a  hard  drinker  had  any 
chances  of  success  in  Westphalian  society. 
(Jnder  all  these  disadvantages,  however, 
he  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  appointed  resident 
at  the  viceregal  court  of  Brussels. 

Brussels  suited  Temple  far  better  than 
the  palaces  of  the  boar-hunttng  and  winc- 
bibbing  princes   of  Ger- 
many.    He  now  occupied    ^^^J^ 
the  most  important  post 
of  observation  in  which  a  diplomatist 
could  be  stationed.    He  was  placed  in 
the  territory  of  a  great  neutral  power, 
between  the  territories  of  the  two  great 
powers  which  were  at  war  with  England. 
From  this  excellent  school  he  soon  came 
forth  the  most  accomplished  negotiator 
of  bis  age. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  of 
Charles  had  suffered  a  succession  cf 
humiliating  disasters.  The  extravagance 
of  the  Court  had  dissipated  all  the  means 
which  Parliament  had  supplied  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  offensive  hosti- 
lities. It  was  determined  to  wage  only 
a  defensive  war ;  and  even  for  defensive 
war  the  vast  resources  of  England,  man- 
aged by  triflers  and  public  robbers,  were 
found  insufficient.  The  Dutch  insulted 
the  British  coasts,  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
took  Sheerness,  and  carried  their  ravages 
to  Chatham.  The  blaze  of  the  ships 
burning  in  the  rirer  was  seen  in  London ; 
it  was  rumoured  that  a  foreign  army  bad 
landed  at  Gravesend;  and  military  men 
seriously  proposed  to  abandon  the  Tower. 
To  such  a  depth  of  infamy  had  mal- 
administration reduced  that  proud  and 
victorious  nation,  which  a  few  years 
before  had  dictated  its 
pleasure  to  Kazarin,  to  Sf*?i?* 
the  States-General,  and  to  humbled^ 
the  Vatican.  Humbled  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  and  dreading  the 
just  anger  of  Parliament,  the  English 
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Ministry  hastened  to  huddle  up  a  peace 
with  France  and  Holland  at  Breda. 

But  a  new  scene  was  about  to  open. 
It  had  already  been  for  some  time  ap- 
parent to  discerning  observers,  that  Eng- 
land and  Holland  were  threatened  by  a 
common  danger,  much  more  formidable 
than  any  which  they  had  reason  to 
apprehend  from  each  other.  The  old 
enemy  of  their  independence  and  of  their 
religion  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded. 
The  sceptre  had  passed  away  from  Spain. 
That  mighty  empire,  on  which  the  sun 
never  set,  which  had  crushed  the  liberties 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  which  had  occupied 
Paris  with  its  armies,  and  covered  the 
British  seas  with  its  sails,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  every  spoiler ;  and  Europe  saw 
with  dismay  the  rapid  growth  of  a  new 
and  more  formidable  power.  Men  looked 
to  Spain  and  saw  only 
^'SS^^*  weakness  disguised  and 
increased  by  pride, — do- 
minions of  vast  bulk  and  little  strength, 
tempting,  wieldy,  and  defenceless,— an 
empty  treasury, — a  haughty,  sullen,  and 
torpid  nation,— a  child  on  the  throne,— 
factions  in  the  council, — ministers  who 
served  only  themselves,  and  soldiers  who 
were  terrible  only  to  their  countrymen. 
Mea  looked  to  France,  and  saw  a  large 
and  compact  territory, — a  rich  soil,— a 
central  situation, — a  bold,  alert,  and  in- 
genious people,— large  revenues, — ^numer- 
ous and  diaoiplined  troops,— an  active 
and  ambitious  prince,  in  the  flower  of 
l)i8  age,  surrounded  by  generals  of  un- 
rivalled skill.  The  projects  of  Louis 
could  be  counteracted  only  by  ability, 
vigour,  and  union  on  the  part  of  his 
neighbours.  Ability  and  vigour  had 
hitherto  been  found  in  the  counsels  of 
Holland  alone,  and  of  union  there  was  no 
appearance  in  Europe.  The  question  of 
Portuguese  independence  separated  Eng- 
land from  Spain.  Old  grudges,  recent 
hostilities,  maritime  pretensions,  com- 
mercial competition  separated  England 
as  widely  from  the  United  Provinces. 

The  great  object  of  Louis,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  was 
the  acquisition  of  those  large  and  valu- 
able    provinces    of    the 
^]SSr»r7.'  Spanish  monarchy  which 
lay  contiguous  to  the  east- 
em  frontier  of  France.    Already,  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  he 
bad  invaded  those  provinces.    He  now 
pushed  on  his  conquests  with  scarcely 
any  resistance.    Fortress  after  fortress 
was  taken*   Brussels  itself  was  in  dan ger ; 


and  Temple  thought  it  wise  to  send  hla 
wife  and  children  to  England.  But  his 
sister.  Lady  Giffiird,  who  had  been  some 
time  his  inmate,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  more  important  personage  in  his 
family  than  his  wife,  still  remained  with 
him. 

De  Witt  saw  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  with  painful  anxiety.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Holland  alone  to 
save  Flanders ;  and  the  diificulty  of  form- 
ing an  extensive  coalition  for  that  pur- 
pose appeared  almost  insuperable.  Louis, 
indeed,  affected  moderation.  He  declared 
himself  willing  to  agree  to  a  compromise 
with  Spain.  But  these  offers  were  un- 
doubtedly mere  professions,  intended  to 
quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers ;  and,  as  his  position 
became  every  day  more  and  more  advan« 
tageous,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  rise  In  his  demands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Temple  obtained  from  the  English  Minis- 
try permission  to  make  a  tour  in  Holland 
incognito.     In   company 
with  LadyOiffiml  h«  .r-  '"'^'^^ 
rived  at  the  Hague.    He 
was  not  charged  with  any  public  com- 
mission, but  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of   introducing  himself    to 
De  Witt.    "My  only  business,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  is  to  see  the  things  which  are  most 
considerable  in  your  country,  and  I  should 
execute  my  design  very  imperfectly  if  1 
went  away  without  seeing  you.**     De 
Witt,  who  from  report  had  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  Temple,  was  pleased  by  the 
compliment,  and  replied  with  a  frankness 
and  cordiality  which  at  once  led  to  in- 
timacy. The  two  statesmen  talked  calmly 
over  the  causes   which  had   estranged 
England  from   Holland,    congratulated 
each  other  on  the  peace,  and  then  began 
to  discuss  the  new  dangers  which  menaced 
Europe.    Temple,  who  had  no  authority 
to  say  anything  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Government,    expressed    himself    very 
guardedly.    De  Witt,  who  was  himself 
the  Dutch  Government,  had  no  reason  to 
be  reserved.    He  openly  declared  that  hia 
wish  was  to  see  a  general  coalition  formed 
for  the  preservation  of  Flanders.     Ht» 
simplicity  and  openness  amazed  Temple, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  affected 
solemnity  of  his  patron,  the  Secretary, 
and  to  the  eternal  doublings  and  evasions 
which  passed  for  great  feats  of  statesman* 
ship  among  the  Spanish  politicians  at 
Brussels.    "Whoever,"  he  wrote  to  Ar- 
lington, "  deals  with  M.  Da  Witt  matfe 
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go  the  same  plain  way  that  he  pretends 
to  in  his  negotiations,  without  refining  or 
oolonring,  or  offering  shadow  for  sub- 
stance." He  was  scarcely  less  struck  by 
the  modest  dwelling  and  frugal  table  of 
the  first  citizen  of  the  richest  state  in  the 
■  world.  While  Clarendon  was  amazing 
London  with  a  dwelling  more  sumptuous 
than  the  palace  of  hia  master,  while 
Arlington  was  lavishing  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  on  the  decoys  and  orange-gardens 
and  interminable  conserratories  of  Euston, 
<*-the  great  statesman  who  had  frustrated 
all  their  plans  of  conquest,  and  the  roar 
of  whose  guns  they  had  heard  with  terror 
even  in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  kept 
only  a  single  servant,  walked  about  the 
streets  in  the  plainest  garb,  and  nerer 
used  a  coach  except  for  Tisits  of  cere- 
mony. 

Temple  sent  a  full  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  De  Witt  to  Arlington,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  Chancellor, 
BOW  shared  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
the  principal  direction  of  affairs.  Arling- 
ton showed  no  disposition  to  meet  the 
advances  of  the  Dutch  minister.  Indeed, 
as  was  amply  proved  a  few  years  later, 
both  he  and  his  master  were  perfectly 
willing  to  purchase  the  means  of  mis- 
governing England  by  giving  up,  not  only 
Flanders,  but  the  whole  continent,  to 
France.  Temple,  who  distinctly  saw 
that  a  moment  had  arrived  at  which  it 
was  possible  to  reconcile  his  country 
with  Holland,— to  reconcile  Charles  with 
the  Parliament,— 'to  bridle  the  power  of 
Louis, — ^to  efface  the  shame  of  the  late 
ignominious  war,~to  restore  England  to 
the  same  place  in  Europe  which  she  had 
occupied  under  Cromwell,  became  more 
and  more  urgent  in  his  representations. 
Arlington's   replies  were 

^iStotJST  '«»•  •»"»  a™"  <»"<*ed  in 
cold  and  ambiguous  terms. 
But  the  events  which  followed  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Parliament,  in  the  autumn  of 
1667,  appear  to  have  produced  an  entire 
change  in  his  views.  The  discontent  of 
the  nation  was  deep  and  general  The 
administration  was  attacked  in  all  its 
parts.  The  King  and  the  ministers 
laboured,  not  nnsucoessfolly,  to  throw 
on  Clarendon  the  blame  of  past  mis- 
carriages; but  though  the  Commons 
were  resolved  that  the  late  Chancellor 
should  be  the  first  victim,  it  was  by  no 
means  dear  that  he  would  be  the  last. 
The  Secretary  was  personally  attacked 
with  great  bitterness  in  the  course  of  the 
debates.    One  of  the  resolutions  of  the 


Lower  House  against  Clarendon  could  be 
understood   only  as   a   censure  of    the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  as  too 
favourable  to  France.    To  these  events 
chiefly  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
change  which  at  this  crisis  took  place  in 
the  measures  of  England.    The  lOnistrj 
seem  to  have  felt  that,  if  they  wished  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  Clarendon's 
downfall,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
abandon  what  was  supposed  to  be  Claren- 
don's  system;   and  by  some  splendid 
and  popular  measure  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.   Accordingly,  in  December 
1667,  Temple  received  a  despatch  con- 
taining instructions  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  plan  which  he  had  so  strongly 
recommended  was  approved ;  and  he  was 
directed  to  visit  De  Witt  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
States   were  willing   to  enter   into  an 
offensive    and    defensive    league    with 
England  against  the  projects  of  France. 
Temple,  accompanied  by  his  sister,   in- 
stantly  set  out  for  the  Hague,  and  laid 
the  propositions  of  the  English  Oovem- 
ment  before  the  Grand  Pensionary.   The 
Dutch    statesman    answered    with   his 
characteristic  straightforwardness,   that 
he  was  fully  ready  to  agree  to  a  defensive 
alliance,  but  that  it  was  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
States,  to  make  no  offensive  league  under 
any  circumstances   whatsoever.      With 
this  answer  Temple  hastened  from  the 
Hague  to  London,  had  an  audience  of  the  * 
King,  related  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  De  Witt,  exerted  himself  to 
remove  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
had  been  conceived  of  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary at  the  English  court,  and  had  the 
satisfaction    of    succeeding  in   all  his 
objects.    On  the  evening 
of  the  1st  January,  1668,    Sf^^J? 
a   council  was  held,   at 
which  Charles  declared  his  resolution  to 
unite  with  the  Dutch  on  their  own  terms. 
Temple    and    his    indefatigable    sister 
immediately  sailed  again*for  the  Hague, 
and,  after  weathering  a  violent  storm  in 
which  they  were  very  nearly  lost,  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other,  the 
dealings  between  Temple  and  De  Witt 
were  singularly  fair  and  open.  When 
they  met.  Temple  began 
by  recapitulating  what  ''^iSL^ 
had  passed  at  their  last 
interview.  De  Witt,  who  was  as  little 
given  to  lying  with  his  face  as  with  hii 
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tongae,  marked  his  assent  by  his  looks 
while  the  recapitulation  proceeded ;  and 
when  it  was  concladed,  answered  that 
Temple's  memory  was  perfectly  correct, 
and  thanked  him  for  proceeding  in  so 
exact  and  sincere  a  manner.  Temple  then 
informed  the  Grand  Pensionary  thnt  the 
King  of  England  had  determined  to  close 
with  the  proposal  of  a  defensive  alliance. 
De  Witt  had  not  expected  so  speedy  a 
resolation ;  and  his  countenance  indicated 
surprise  as  well  as  pleasure.  But  he  did 
not  retract ;  and  it  was  speedily  arranged 
that  England  and  Holland  should  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Louis  to 
abide  by  the  compromise  which  he  had 
formerly  ofiEered.  The  next  object  of  the 
two  statesmen  was  to  induce  another 
Government  to  become  a  party  to  their 
league.  The  victories  of  Gustavus  and 
TorstensoD,  and  the  political  talents  of 
Oxenstiem,  had  obtained  for  Sweden  a 
consideration  in  Europe  disproportioned 
to  her  real  power.  The  princes  of  Norths 
em  Germany  stood  in  great  awe  of  her. 
And  De  Witt  and  Temple  agreed  that  if 
she  could  be  induced  to  accede  to  the 
league,  *^  it  would  be  too  strong  a  bar  for 
France  to  venture  on."  Temple  went 
that  same  evening  to  Count  Dona,  the 
Swedish  Minister  at  the 
Hague;  took  \  seat  in 
the  most  unceremonious  manner;  and, 
with  that  air  of  frankness  and  good-will 
by  which  he  often  succeeded  in  rendering 
his  diplomatic  overtures  acceptable,  ex- 
plained the  scheme  which  was  in  agita- 
tion. Dona  was  greatly  pleased  and 
flattered.  He  had  not  powers  which 
would  authorize  him  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  such  importance.  But  he  strongly  ad- 
vised Temple  and  De  Witt  to  do  their 
part  without  delay,  and  seemed  confident 
that  Sweden  would  accede.  The  ordinary 
course  of  public  business  in  Holland  was 
too  slow  for  the  present  emergency ;  and 
De  Witt  appeared  to  have  some  scruples 
about  breaking  through  the  established 
forms.  But  the  urgency  and  dexterity 
of  Temple  prevailed.  The  States-General 
took  the  responsibility  of  executing  the 
treaty  with  a  celerity  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  federation,  and  indeed 
inconsistent  with  its  fundamental  laws. 
The  state  of  public  feeling  was,  however, 
such  in  all  the  provinces,  that  this  irregu- 
larity was  not  merely  pardoned  but 
applauded.  When  the  instrument  had 
been  formally  signed,  the  Dutch  Com- 
missioners embraced  the  English  Pleni- 
potentiary with  the  warmest  expressions 


Goont  Dona. 


of  kindness  and  confidence.  "At  Breda," 
exclaimed  Temple,  *'we  embraced  as 
friends— here  as  brothers." 

This  memorable  negotiation  occupied 
only  five  days.  De  Witt  complimented 
Temple  in  high  terms  on  compliments, 
having  effected  in  so  short 
a  time  what  must,  under  other  manage- 
ment, have  been  the  work  of  months ; 
and  Temple,  in  his  despatches,  spoke  in 
equally  high  terms  of  De  Witt.  "  I  must 
add  these  words,  to  do  M.  De  Witt  right, 
that  I  found  him  as  plain,  as  direct  and 
square  in  the  course  of  this  business 
as  any  man  could  be,  though  often  stiff 
in  points  where  he  thought  any  advan- 
tage could  accrue  to  his  country ;  and 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  be 
satisfied  with  him ;  and  for  his  industry, 
no  man  had  ever  more,  I  am  sure.  For 
these  five  days  at  least,  neither  of  ua 
^pent  any  idle  hours,  neither  day  nor 
night." 

Sweden  willingly  acceded  to  the  league, 
which  is  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  the  Triple  Alliance;  and  after  some 
signs  of  Ul-humour  on  the  part  of  France, 
a  general  pacification  was  the  result. 

The  Triple  Alliance  may  be  viewed  in 
two    lights — as   a   measure   of   foreign 
policy,  and  as  a  measure 
of  domestic   policy— and     ^*5uiSS!® 
under    both    aspects    it 
seems  to  us  deserving  of  all  the  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

Dr.  Lingard,  who  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  able  and  well  informed  writer,  but 
whose  great  fundamental  rule  of  judging 
seems  to  be,  that  the  popular  opinion  on 
a  historical  question  cannot  possibly  be 
correct,  speaks  very  slightingly  of  this 
celebrated  treaty;  and  Kr.  Courtenay, 
who  by  no  means  regards  Temple  with 
that  profound  veneration  which  is  gener- 
ally found  in  biographers,  has  conceded, 
in  our  opinion,  far  too  much  to  Dr. 
Lingard. 

The    reasoning    of    Dr.    Lingard     ia 
simply  this,- The  Triple  Alliance  only 
compelled  Louis  to  make 
peace  on   the   terms  on  ^^^^JiSg  * 
which,  before  the  alliance  '     . 

was  formed,  he  had  offered  to  make  peace. 
How  can  it  then  be  said  that  this  alliance 
arrested  his  career,  and  preserved  Europe 
from  his  ambition  ?  Now,  this  reasoning 
is  evidently  of  no  force  at  till,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  Louis  would  have 
held  himself  bound  by  his  former  offers, 
if  the  alliance  had  not  been  formed ;  and, 
if  Dr.  Lingard  thinks  thU  a  reasonable 
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sappositioD,  we  ehonld  be  disposed  to 
say  to  biui,  in  the  words  of  that 
great  politician  Mrs.  Western, — "^  Indeed, 
brother,  you  would  make  a  fine  plenipo, 
to  negotiate  with  the  French.  They 
would  soon  persuade  yon  that  they  take 
towns  out  of  mere  defensive  piinciples.'' 
Oar  own  impression  is,  that  Louis  made 
his  offer  only  in  order  to  avert  some  such 
measure  as  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  ad- 
hered to  it  only  in  consequence  of  that 
alliance.  He  had  refused  to  consent 
to  an  armistice.  He  had  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  a  winter  campaign.  In 
the  very  week  in  which  Temple  and  the 
States  condnded  their  agreement  at  the 
Hague,  Franche  Comt^  was  attacked  by 
the  French  armies;  and  in  three  weeks 
the  whole  province  was  conquered.  This 
prey  Louis  was  compelled  to  disgorge. 
And  what  compelled  him?  Did  the 
object  seem  to  him  small  or  contemp- 
tible  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  annexation 
of  Franche  Oomtd  to  his  kingdom  was 
one  of  the  favourite  projects  of  his  life. 
Was  he  withheld  by  regard  for  his  word  ? 
Did  he,  who  never  in  any  other  trans- 
action of  his  reign  showed  the  smallest 
respect  for  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  public  faith,— who  violated  ths  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  who  violated  the  Treaty 
of  Aix,  who  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  who  violated  the  Partition 
Treaty,  who  violated  the  Treaty  of 
ntrecht,»fcel  himself  restrained  by  his 
Word  on  this  single  occasion  ?  Oan^  any 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  his  char- 
acter, and  with  his  whole  policy,  doubt, 
that  if  the  neighbouring  powers  would 
have  looked  quietly  on,  he  would  instantly 
have  risen  in  his  demands  ?  How,  then, 
stands  the  case?  He  wished  to  keep 
Franche  Comtd.  It  was  not  from  re- 
gard to  his  word  that  he  ceded  Franche 
Comtd.  Why.  then,  did  he  cede  Franche 
Comt^?  We  answer  as  all  Europe 
answered  at  the  time,  from  fear  of  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

But  grant  that  Louis  was  hot  really 
stopped  in  his  progress  by  this  famous 
league,  still  it  is  certain  that  the  world 
then,  and  long  after  believed  that  he  was 
so  stopped ;  and  this  was  the  prevailing 

impression  in  France  as 
SiJS^    weU  as  in  other  countries. 

Temple,  therefore,  at  the 
very  least,  succeeded  in  raising  the  credit 
of  his  country,  and  lowering  the  credit 
of  a  rival  power.  Here  there  is  no  room 
for  controversy.  No  grubbing  among 
old  state  papers  will  ever  bring  to  light 


any  document  which  will  shake  these 

facts — that  Europe  believed  the  ambition 

of  France  to  have  been  curbed  by  the 

three    powers;— that   England,    a    few 

months    before,    the   least   among   th« 

nations,  forced  to  abandon  her  own  sean, 

unable  to  defend  the  mouths  of  her  own 

rivers,  regained  almost  as  high  a  place  in 

the  estimation  of  her  neighbours  as  she 

had  held  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 

Oliver; — and  that   all   this   change   of 

opinion  was  produced  in  five  days  by 

wise  and  resolute  counsel?,  without  the 

firing  of  a  single  gun.    That  the  Triple 

Alliance    effected    this  will   hardly  be 

disputed ;  and  if  it  effected  nothing  else, 

it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 

of  diplomacy. 

Considerol  as  a  measure  of  domestic 

policy,  this  treaty  seems  to  be  equally 

deserving  of  approbation. 

It  did  much  to  aUay  dis-  i?Jf;SSSf«S' 
-^  appro  oatton. 

contents,  to  reconcile  the 

sovereign  with  a  people  who  had,  under 
his  wretched  administration,  become 
ashamed  of  him,  and  of  themselves.  It 
was  a  kind  of  pledge  for  internal  good 
government.  The  foreign  relations  of 
the  kingdom  had  at  that  time  the  closest 
connection  with  our  domestic  policy.' 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Holland  and 
France  were  to  England  what  the  right 
hand  horseman  and  the  left  hand  horec- 
man  in  BUrger's  fine  ballad  were  tc 
Wildgraf— the  good  and  the  evU  coun- 
sellor,—the  angel  of  light  and  the  angel 
of  darkness.  The  ascendency  of  France 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the  pre- 
valence of  tyranny  in  domestic  affairs. 
The  ascendency  of  Holland  was  as 
inseparably  connected  with  the  pre- 
valence of  political  liberty,  and  of  mutual 
toleration  among  Protestant  sects.  How 
fatal  and  degrading  an  influence  Lonz9 
was  destined  to  exercise  on  the  British 
counsels,  how  great  a  deliverance  our 
country  was  destined  to  owe  to  the 
States,  could  not  be  foreseen  when  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  concluded.  Yet  even 
then  all  discerning  men  considered  it  as 
a  good  omen  for  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  reformed  religion,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  attached  itself  to  Holland, 
and  had  assumed  a  firm  and  somewhat 
hostile  attitude  towards  France.  The 
fame  of  this  measure  was  the  greater, 
because  it  stood  so  entirely  alone.  It 
was  the  single  eminently  good  act  per- 
formed by  the  Government  during  the 
interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
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Bevolation.*  Eyery  person  who  had  the 
smallest  part  in  it,  and  some  who  had  no 
part  in  it  at  all,  battled  for  a  share  of  the 
credit.  The  most  close-fisted  republicana 
were  ready  to  grant  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  the  proyisions 
of  this  popular  alliance ;  and  the  great 
Tory  poet  of  that  age,  in  his  finest  satires, 
repeatedly  spoke  with  reyeience  of  the 
"triple  bond." 
This  negotiation  raised  the  fame  of 
Temple  both  at  home  and 

— ^to  such  a  height,  in- 
deed, as  seems  to  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  his  friend  Arlington.  While 
London  and  Amsterdam  resounded  with 
acclamations  of  joy,  the  Secretary,  in 
Tery  cold  o£Bcial  language,  communicated 
to  his  friend  the  approbation  of  the  King ; 
and  layish  as  the  Goyemment  was  of 
titles  and  of  money,  its  ablest  seryant 
was  neither  ennobled  nor  enriched. 

Temple's  next  mission  was  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  a  general  congress  met 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  work 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  On  hid  road  he 
receiyed  abundant  proofs  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held.  Salutes  were 
fired  from  the  walls  of  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed ;  the  population  poured 
forth  into  the  streets  to  see  him ;  and 
the  magistrates  entertained  him  with 
speeches  and  banquets.  After  the  close 
of  the  negotiations  at  Aix 
aS  j^?**  ^®  ^*®  appointed  ambas- 
sador at  the  Haggle.  But 
in  both  these  missions  he  experienced 
much  yexation  from  the  rigid,  and,  in- 
deed, unjust  parsimony  of  the  Gtoyem- 
ment.  Profuse  to  many  unworthy 
applicants,  the  ministers  were  niggardly 
to  him  alone.  They  secretly  disliked  his 
politics;  and  they  seem  to  haye  indem- 
nified themselyes  for  the  humiliation  of 
adopting  his  measures  by  cutting  down 
his  salary,  and  delaying  the  settlement 
of  his  outfit. 
At  the  Hague  he  was  receiyed  with 
cordiality  by  De  Witt,  and 
^'^gjj^,**with  the  most  signal 
marks  of  respect  by  the 
States-General.  His  situation  was  in 
one  point  extremely  delicate.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
faction  opposed  to  the  admioistration  of 
^e  Witt,  was  the  nephew  of  Charles, 
^o  preserye  the  confidence  of  the  ruling 

*  "Tho  only  good  pabUo  thing  that  hath 
l>0en  don»  linoe  the  King  come  into  England." 
— Psrxs'B  JHary^  Ftbr%ar^  !«*,  1M7-8. 


party  without  showing  any  want  of 
respect  to  so  near  a  relation  of  his  own 
master  was  no  easy  task.  But  Temple 
acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  he  appears 
to  have  been  in  great  fayour,  both  with 
the  Grand  Pensionary  and  with  the 
Prince. 

In  the  main,  the  years  which  he  spent 
at  the  Hague  seem,  in  spite  of  some 
pecuniary  difficulties,  occasioned  by  the 
m-will  of  the  English  ministers,  to  haye 
passed  yery  agreeably.  He  enjoyed  the 
highest  personal  consideration.  He  was 
surrounded  by  objects  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree  to  a  man  of  his  obseryant 
turn  of  mind.  He  had  no  wearing  labour, 
no  heayy  responsibility;  and  if  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  high 
reputation,  he  ran  no  risk  of  impairing 
it. 

But  eyU  times  were  at  hand.    Though 
Charles  had  for  a  moment 
deviated  into  a  wise  and     *Jh^" 
dignified  policy,  his  heart 
had    always   been    with   France ;   and 
France  employed  eyery  means  of  seduc- 
tion to  lure  him  back. '  His  impatience 
of  control,  his  greediness  for  money,  his 
passion  for  beauty,  his  family  affections, 
all   his   tastes,    all    his    feelings,  were 
practised  on  with  the  utmost  dexterity. 
His  interior  Cabinet  was  now  composed, 
of  men  such  as  that  generation,  and  that  \ 
generation  alone,  produced ;  of  men  at  . 
whose  audacious  profligacy  the  rats  of' 
our  own  time  look  with  the  same  sort 
of  admiring   despair   with   which   our 
sculptors  contemplate  the  Theseus,  and 
our  painters  the  Cartoons.    To  be  a  real, 
hearty,  deadly  enemy  of  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  the  nation  was,  in  that  dark 
condaye,  an  honourable  distinction , — 
a  distinction  which  belonged  only  to  the-  ■ 
daring  and    impetuous    Cliffoxd.      His . 
associates  were  men  to  whom  all  creeds 
and  constitutions  were  alike  ;  who  were 
equally  ready  to  profess  and  to  persecute 
the  faith  of  Geneya,  of  Lambeth,  and  of 
Borne,  who  were  equally  ready  to  be 
tools  of  power  without   any  sense  o| 
loyalty,  and  stirrers  of  sedition  without 
any  zeal  for  freedom. 

It  was  hardly  possible  eyen  for  a  maa 
so  penetrating  as   De  Witt  to  foresee 
to  what  depths  of  wickedness  and  infamy 
this  execrable  administra- 
tion would  descend.    Yet,    5*2^^^ 
many  signs  of  the  great 
woe  which  was  coming  on  Borope,— the- 
yisit  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  her 
brother, — the    unexplained    mission    of 
2D 
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Buckingham  to  Pari8,~the  sadden  oocn- 
pation  of  Lorraine  by  the  Frenoh,-*- 
rendered  the  Qiand  PensioDary  nneasy ; 
and  hia  alann  increased  when  he  learned 
that  Temple  had  leoeived  orders  to  repair 
instantly  to  liondon.  He  earnestly  pressed 
for  an  explanation.  Temple  yery  sincerely 
replied  that  he  hoped  that  the  English 
Ministers  would  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  ^*  I  can  answer/' 
he  said,  ^'only  for  myself.  But  that  I 
can  do.  If  a  new  system  ip  to  be  adopted, 
I  will  never  have  any  part  in  it.  I  hare 
told  the  King  so;  and  I  will  make  my 
words  good.  If  I  return  you  will  know 
more ;  and  if  I  do  not  return  you  will 
gness  more."  Be  Witt  smiled,  and  an- 
swered that  he  would  hope  the  best ;  and 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
others  from  forming  unfavourable  sur- 
mises. 

In  October  1670  Temple  reached  Lon- 
don ;  and  all  his  worst  suspicions  were 
immediately  more  than  confirmed.  He 
repaired  to  the  Secretary's 
Temple  house,  and  was  kept  an 
liondon.  hour  and  a  half  waiting 
in  the  antechamber,  whilst 
Lord  Ashley  was  doseted  with  Arling- 
ton. When  at  length  ^e  doors  were 
thrown  open,  Arlington  was  dry  and  cold, 
asked  trifling  questions  about  Uie  voyage, 
and  then,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  discussing  business,  called 
in  his. daughter ;— an  engaging  little  girl 
of  three  yean  old,  who  was  long  after 
described  by  poets  "  as  dressed  in  all  the 
bloom  of  smiling  nature,"  >and  whom 
Evelyn,  one  of  the  witnesses  of  her  in- 
auspicious marriage,  monmfaUy.  desig- 
nated as  <*  the  sweetest,  bopefuUest,  most 
beautiful  child,  and  meet  virtuous  too." 
Any  particular  conversation  was  impoe- 
sible ;  and  Temple,  who,  with  all  his 
constitutional  or  philosophical  indiffer- 
ence, was  sufficiently  sensitive  on  the 
side  of  vanity,  felt  this  treatment  keenly. 
The  next  day  he  offered  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  King,  who  was  muffing  up 
the  morning  air,  and  feediAg  his  ducks  in 
the  Mall.  Charles  was  civil,  but,  like 
Arlington,  carefully  avoided  all  conver- 
sation on  politics.  Temple  found  that  all 
his  most  respectable  friends  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  secrets  of  the  inner 
council  ,■  and  were  awaiting  in  anxiety 
and  dread  for  what  those  mysterious 
deliberations  might  produce.  At  length 
he  obtained  a  glimpse  of  light.  The  bold 
spirit  and  fierce  passions  of  Clifford 
rendered  him  the  most  unfit  of  all  men 


to  be  the  keeper  of  a  momentous  secret 
He  told  Temple,  with  great  vehemence, 
that  the  States  had  behaved  basely,  that 
Be  Witt  was  a  rogue  and  a  rascal,  that 
it  was  below  the  King  of  England,  or 
any  other  king,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  wretdies ;  that  this  ought  to 
be  made  known  to  all  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  tbe^duty  of  the  Minister  at 
the  Hague  to  declare  it  publicly.  Temple 
commanded  his  temper  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  replied  calmly  and  firmly,  that 
he  should  make  no  such  declaration,  and 
that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  States  and  their  Ministers, 
he  would  say  exactly  what  he  thought. 

He  now  saw  clearly  that  the  tempest 
was  gathering  fast,^that  the  great  alli- 
ance which  he  had  framed,  and  over 
which  he  had  watched  with  parental  care, 
was  about  to  be  dissolved,— that  times 
were  at  hand  when  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him,  if  he,  continued  in  public  life, 
either  to  take  part  decidedly  against  the 
Court,  or  to  forfeit  the  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  began  to  miUce  preparatioasforretiring 
altogether  from  business.  He  enlarged 
a  little  garden  which  he 
had  purchased  at  Sheen,  ^^S!Si,  ^ 
and  laid  out  some  money 
in  ornamenting  his  house  there.  He  was 
still  nominally  ambassador  to  Holland; 
and  the  English  Ministers  continued 
during  some  months  to  flatter  the  States 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  speedily 
return*  At  length,  in  June  1671,  the 
designs  of  the  *' Cabal''  were  ripe.  The 
infamous  treaty  with  France  had  been 
ratified«  The  season  of  deception  was 
past,  and  that  of  insolence  and  violence 
had  arrived.  Temple  received  his  for* 
mal  dismifision,,  kissed  the  King's  hand, 
was  repaid  for  bis  services  with  some  of 
those  vague  complimenta.and  promises 
which  cost  so  little  to  the  cold,  heartf  the 
easy  temper,  and  the  ready  tongue. of 
Charles,  and  quietly  withdrew  to  his 
little  nest,  as  he  called  it,  at  Sheen. 

There  he  amused  himself  with  garden- 
ing,  which  he  practised  so  successfully 
that  the  fame  of  his  fruit  soon  spread  far 
and   wide.      But   letters 
were  hU  chief  solace.    He    ^^^"gf^" 
had,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
been  from  his   youth  in    the   habit  of 
diverting  himself  with  composition.    The 
clear   and  agreeable    language  of    his 
despatches  had  early  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  employers ;  and  before  the  peace 
of  Breda,  he  had,  at  the  request  of  Arling- 
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ton,  pabllshed  a  pamphlet  on  the  war, 
of  which  nothing  is  now  known,  except 
that  it  had  some  vogue  at  the  time,  and 
that  Charles,  not  a  contemptible  jndge, 
pronounced  it  to  be  verj  well  written. 
He  had  also,  a  short  time  before  he  began 
to  reside  at  the  Hague,  written  a  treatise 
on  the  iState  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
showed  all  the  feelings  of  a  Oromwellian. 
He  had  gradually  formed  a  style  singu- 
larly lucid  and  melodions^superficially 
deformed,  indeed,  by  Gallicisms  and 
Hispanicisme,  picked  np  in  travel  or  in 
negotiation—but  at  the  bottom  pure 
English—generally  flowing  with  careless 
simplicity,  bnt  occasionally  rising  even 
into  Ciceronian  magnificence.  The  length 
of  his  sentences  has  often  been  remarked. 
But  in  truth  this  length  is  only  apparent 
A  critic  who  considers  as  one  sentence 
everything  that  lies  between  two  full 
stops  will  nndoubtedly  call  Temple's 
sentences  long.  But  a  critic  who  examines 
them  carefully  will  find  that  they  are  not 
swollen  by  parenthetical  matter;  that 
their  structure  is  scarcely  ever  Intricate ; 
that  they  are  formed  merely  by  accnmn- 
lation ;  and  that,  by  the  simple  process 
of  leaving  out  conjunctions,  and  substi- 
tuting full  stops  for  colons  and  semi- 
colons, they  might,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  order  of  the  words,  be  broken  up 
into  very  short  periods,  with  no  sacrifice 
except  that  of  euphony.  The  long  sen- 
tences of  Hooker  and  Clarendon,  On  the 
contrary,  are  really  long  sentences,  and 
cannot  be  turned  into  short  ones,  without 
being  entirely  taken  to  pieces. 

The  best  known  of  the  works  which 
Temple  composed  during  his  first  retreat 
from  official  business  are,  an  Essay  on 
Government,  which  seems  to  us  ex- 
ceedingly childish,  and  an  Account  of 
the  United  Provinces,  which  we  think 
a  masterpiece  in  its  kind.  Whoever 
compares  these  two  pieces 
will  probably  agree  with 
us  in  thinkingthat  Temple 
was  not  a  very  deep  or  accurate  reasoner, 
but  was  an  excellent  observer— that  he 
had  no  call  to  philosophical  speculation, 
but  that  he  was  qualified  to  excel  as  a 
writer  of  memoirs  and  travels. 

While  Temple  was  engaged  in  these 

puisnits,  the  great  storm  which  had  long 

been  brooding  over  Europe 

^Jf|^«2.'    burst  with  such  fury  as 

for  a  moment  seemed  to 

threaten  ruin  to  all  free  governments, 

and  all  Protestant  Churches.    France  and 

England,  without  seeking  for  any  decent 


works. 


pretext,  declared  war  against  HoUaud. 
The  immense  armies  of  Louis  poured 
across  the  Bhine,  and  invaded  the 
territoiy  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Dutch  seemed  to  be  paralyzed  by  terror. 
Great  towns  opened  their  gates  to 
straggling  parties.  Begiments  flung 
down  their  arms  without  seeing  an 
enemy,  Guelderland,  Oreryssel,  Utrecht, 
were  overrun  by  the  conquerors.  The 
fires  of  the  French  camp  were  seen  from 
the  walls  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  first 
madness  of  their  despair  the  devoted 
people  turned  their  rage  against  the  most 
illustrious  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Be 
Buyter  was  saved  with  difficulty  from 
assassins.  De  Witt  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  an  infuriated  rabble.  No  hope  was 
left  to  the  Commonwealth,  save  in  the 
dauntless,  the  ardent,  the 
indefatigable,  the  uncon-  ^^J^^J^ 
querable  spirit  which  Orange, 
glowed  under  the  frigid 
demeanour  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange. 

That  great  man  rose  at  once  to  the 
full  dignity  of  his  part,  and  approved 
himself  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  line 
of  heroes  who  had  vindicated  the  liberties 
of  Europe  against  the  House  of  Austria. 
Nothing  could  shake  his  fidelity  to  his 
country— not  his  close  connection  with 
the  royal  family  of  England— not  the 
most  earnest  solicitations — ^not  the  most 
tempting  offers.  The  spirit  of  the 
nation-*that  spirit  which  had  maintained 
the  great  conflict  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  Philip— revived  in  all  its 
strength.  Counsels  such  as  are  inspired 
by  a  generous  despair,  and  are  almost 
always  followed  by  a  speedy  dawn  of 
hope,  were  gravely  concerted  by  the 
statesmen  of  Holland.  To  open  their 
dykes— to  man  their  ships— to  leave  the 
country,  with  all  its  miracles  of  art  and 
industry— its  cities,  its  canals,  its  villas, 
its  pastures,  and  its  tulip  gardens— buried 
under  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean— 
to  bear  to  a  distant  climate  their 
Calvinistic  faith  and  their  old  Batavian 
liberties — to  fix,  perhaps  with  happier 
auspices,  the  new  Stadthouse  of  the 
Commonwealth,  under  other  stars,  and 
amidst  a  strange  vegetation,  in  the  spice 
islands  of  the  Eastern  seas — such  were 
the  plans  which  they  had  the  spirit  to 
form:  and  it  is  seldom  that  men  who 
have  the  spirit  to  form  such  plans  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  executing 
them. 

The  allies  had,  during  a  short  period. 
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obtained  the  most  appalling  sncoess. 
This  was  their  anspicioos  moment. 
They  neglected  to  improve  it.  It 
passed  away ;  and  it  returned  no  more. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  armies.  Louis 
returned  to  be  amused  and  flattered  at 
Versailles.  The  country  was  under 
water.  The  winter  approached.  The 
weather  became  stormy.  The  fleets  of 
the  combined  kings  could  no  longer  keep 
the  sea.  Th&  republic  had  obtained  a 
respite;  and  the  circumstances  were 
'Budi  that  a  respite  was,  in  a  military 
view,  important;  in  a  political  view 
almost  decisire. 

The  alliance  against  Holland,  formid- 
able as  it  waS|  was  yet  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  not  succeed  at  all,  unless 
it  succeeded  at  once.  The  English 
Ministers  could  not   carry  on  the  war 

without    money.      They 
^^^y'       could  legally  obtain  money 

only  from  the  Parliament ; 
and  they  were  most  unwilling  to  call  the 
Parliament  together.  The  measures 
which  Charles  had  adopted  at  home  were 
even  more  unpopular  than  his  foreign 
policy.  He  had  bound  himself  by  a 
treaty  with  Louis  to  re-establish  the 
Catholic  religion  in  England;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  design,  he  had  entered 
on  the  same  course  which  his  brother 
afterwards  pursued  with  greater  obstinacy 
to  a  more  fatal  end.  He  had  annulled, 
by  his  own  sole  authority,  the  laws 
against  Catholics  and  other  dissenters. 
The  matter  of  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence exasperated  one-half  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  manner  the  other  half. 
Liberal  men  would  have  rejoiced  to  see 
toleration  granted,  at  least  to  all 
Protestant  sects.  Many  high  churchmen 
had  no  objection  to  the  King's  dispensing 
power.  But  a  tolerant  act  done  in  an 
unconstitutional  way  excited  the  oppo- 
sition of  all  who  were  zealous  either  for 
the  Church  or  for  the  privileges  of  the 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  of  ninety-nine 
Englishmen  out  of  a  hundred.  The 
Hinisterd  were,  therefore,  most  unwilling 
to  meet  the  Houses.  lawless  and  des- 
perate as  their  counsels  were,  the  boldest 
of  them  had  too  much  value  for  his  neck 
to  think  of  resorting  to  benevolences, 
privy-seals,  ship-money,  or  any  of  the 
other  unlawful  modes  of  extortion  which 
former  kings  had  employed.  The  au- 
dacious fraud  of  shutting  up  the 
Exchequer  furnished  them  with  about 
twelve    hundred    thousand   pounds;— a 


sum  which,  even  in  better  hands  than 
theirs,  would  hardly  have  suffered  for 
the  war-charges  of  a  smgle  year.  And 
this  was  a  step  which  could  never  be 
repeated;— a  step  which,  like  most 
breaches  of  public  faith,  was  speedily 
found  to  have  caused  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties greater  than  those  which  it  removed. 
All  the  money  that  could  be  raised  was 
gone ;  Holland  was  not  conquered ;  and 
the  King  had  no  resource  but  in  a  Parlia- 
ment. 

Had  a  general  election  taken  place  at 
this  crisis,  it  is  probable  that  the  country 
would  have  sent  up  repre- 
sentatives as  resolutely  Theconntry*g 
hostile  to  the  Court  as  ""5^*^ 
those  who  met  in  Novem- 
ber 1640 ;  that  the  whole  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  would 
have  been  instantly  changed:  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Cabal  would  have 
expiated  their  crimes  on  Tower-HilL 
But  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  the 
same  which  had  been  elected  twelve 
years  before,  in  the  midst  of  fhe  transports 
of  joy,  repentance,  and  loyalty  which, 
followed  Uie  Restoration ;  and  no  pains 
had  been  spared  to  attach  it  to  the  Court 
by  places,  pensions,  and  bribes.  To  the- 
great  mass  of  the  people  it  was  scarce!  j 
less  odious  than  the  Cabinet.  Yet,  though, 
it  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  those 
strong  measures  which  a  new  House 
would  in  all  probability  hive  adopted,  it 
was  sullen  and  unmanag^ble;  and  un- 
did, slowly  indeed  and  by  degrees,  but 
most  effectually,  all  that  the  Ministers 
had  done.  In  one  session  it  annihilated 
their  system  of  internal  government.  In 
a  second  session  it  gave  a  death-blow  to 
their  foreign  policy. 

The   dispensing   power  was  the  first 
object  of  attack.    The  Commons  would 
not    expressly  approve   the  war;    but 
neither  did  tliey  as  yet  expressly  condemn 
it  J  and  they  were  even  willing  to  grant 
the  King  a  supply  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  hostilities,  on 
condition  that  he  would     ^  reSI«! 
^  redress    internal    griev- 
ances, -among  which  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  held  the  foremost  place. 

Shaftesbury,  who  was  Chancellor,  saw 
that  the  game  waS  up,— that  he  had  got 
all  that  was  to  be  got  by  siding  with 
despotism  and  Popery,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  to  think  of  being  a  demagogue 
and  a  good  Protestant.  The  Lord  Trea- 
surer Clifford  was  marked  out  by  his 
boldness,  by  his  openness,  by  his  zeal  for 
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the  Catholic  religioD,  by  sometMng  which, 
compared  with  the  Tillany  of  hia  col« 
leagues,  might  almost  be  called  honesty, 
to  be  the  scape>goat  of  the  whole  con* 
epiracy.  The  King  came  in  person  to 
the  Honse  of  Peers  to  request  their  lord« 
ships  to  mediate  between  him  and  the 
Commons  touching  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  He  remained  in  the  Honse 
while  his  speech  was  taken  intoconsidera* 
tion,-<-a  common  practice  with  him;— 

for  the  debates  amused 
uS^lbLS.    his  sated  mind,  and  were 

sometimes,  he  used  to  say, 
as  good  as  a  comedy.  A  more  sadden 
turn  his  Majesty  had  certainly  never 
seen  In  any  comedy  of  intrigue,  either 
at  his  own  play-house,  or  at  the  Duke's, 
than  that  which  this  memorable  debate 
produced.  The  Lord  Treasurer  spoke 
with  characteristic  ardour  and  intrepidity 
in  defence  of  the  Declaration.  When  he 
sat  down,  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose  from 
the  woolsack,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
the  King,  and  of  the  House,  attacked 
Clifford— attacked  the  Declaration  for 
which  he  had  himself  spoken  in  council — 
gare  up  the  whole  policy  of  the  Cabinet 
— and  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Even  that  age  had 
not  witnessed  so  portentous  a  display  of 
impudence. 

The  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  French 
Court,  which  cared  much  more  about  the 
war  on  the  Continent  than  about  the 
conversion  of  the  English  heretics,  deter- 
mined to  save  his  foreign  policy  at  the 
expense  of  his  plans  in  favour  of  the 

Catholic  Church.    Heob- 

oancelled.      return  for  this  concession 
he  cancelled  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  and  made  a  formal 
renunciation  of   the  dispensing   power 
before  he  prorogued  the  Houses. 

Bat  it  was  no  more  in  his  power  to  go 
on  with  the  war  than  to  maintain  his 
arbitrary  system  at  home.  His  Ministry, 
betrayed  within,  and 
^  to"SScM?^*  fiercely  assailed  from 
without,  went  rapidly  to 
pieces.  Clifford  threw  down  the  white 
staff,  and  retired  to  the  woods  of  Ug- 
brook,  vowing,  with  bitter  tears,  that 
ke  would  never  again  see  that  turbu- 
lent city,  and  that  perfidious  Court. 
Shaftesbury  was  ordered  to  deliver  up 
the  Great  Seal;  and  instantly  carried 
over  his  front  of  brass  and  liis  tongue  of 
poison  to  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 
The  remaining  members  of  tlie  Cabal  had 


neither  the  capacity  of  the  late  Chancellor, 
nor  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
late  Treasurer.  They  were  not  only 
unable  to  carry  on  their  former  projects, 
but  began  to  tremble  for  their  own  lands 
and  heads.  The  Parliament,  as  soon  as 
it  again  met,  began  to  murmur  against 
the  alliance  mth  France,  and  the  war 
with  Holland ;  and  the  murmur  gradually 
swelled  into  a  fierce  and  terrible  clamour. 
Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  a^inst 
Lauderdale  and  Buckingham.  Articles 
of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against 
Arlington.  The  Triple  AUianco  was 
mentioned  with  reverence  in  every  debate ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  turned 
towards  the  quiet  orchard,  where  the 
author  of  that  £^reat  league  was  amusing 
himself  with  reading  and  gardening. 

Temple  was  ordered  to  attend  the  King, 
and   was  .charged  with   the   office   of 
negotiating    a    separate 
peace  with  Holland.    The  Temple  sum- 
Spanish   Ambassador   to  "aon^tothe 
the  Court  of  London  had 
been  empowered  by  the  States-G-eneral 
to  treat  in  their  name.    With  him  Temple 
came  to  a  speedy  agreement;   and   in 
three  days  a  treaty  was  concluded. 

The  highest  honours  of  the  State  were 
now  within  Temple's  reach.  After  the 
retirement  of  Clifford,  the  white  staff  had 
been  delivered  to  Thomas  Osborne,  soon 
after  created  Earl  of  Danby,  who  was 
related  to  Lady  Temple,  and  had,  many 
years  earlier,  travelled  and  played  tennis 
with  Sir  William.  Danby  was  an  inter- 
ested and  unscrupulous  man,  but  by  no 
means  destitute  of  abilities  or  judgment. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  far  better  adviser  than 
any  in  whom  Charles  had  hitherto  re- 
posed confidence.  Clarendon  was  a  man 
of  another  generation,  and  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  the  society  which  he 
had  to  govern.  The  members  of  the 
Cabal  were  ministers  of  a  foreign  power, 
and  enemies  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
and  had  in  consequence  raised  against 
themselves  and  their  master  an  irresistible 
storm  of  national  and  religions  hatred. 
Danby  wbhed  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  prerogative;  but  he 
had  the  sense  to  see  that  ^^^an^. 
this  could  be  done  only 
by  a  complete  change  of  system.  He 
knew  the  English  people  and  the  Honse 
of  Commons;  and  he  knew  that  the 
course  which  Charles  had  recently  taken, 
if  obstinately  pursued,  might  well  end 
before  the  windows  of  the  Banqueting 
House.    He  saw  that  the  true  policy  of 
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the  Crown  was  to  ally  itself,  not  with  the 
leeble,  the  hated,  the  down-trodden 
Catholics,  bnt  with  the  powerful,  the 
wealthy,  the  popular,  the  dominant 
Chnrch  of  England  ;  to  trust  for  aid,  not 
to  a  foreign  prinoo  whose  name  was 
hateful  to  the  British  nation,  and  whose 
succours  oonld  be  obtained  only  on  terms 
of  yassalage,  but  to  the  old  Cavalier 
party,  to  the  landed  gentry,  the  clergy, 
and  the  universities.  By  rallying  round 
the  throne  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Boyalists  and  High-Churcfamen,  and  by 
vsing  without  stint  all  the  resources  of 
corruption,  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  manage  the  Rtfiiament.  That  he 
failed  is  to  be  attributed  less  to  himself 
than  to  his  master.  Of  the  disgraceful 
dealings  which  were  still  kept  up  with 
the  French  Court,  Danby  deserred  little 
or  none  of  the  blame,  though  he  suffered 
the  whole  punishment. 

Danby,  with  great  parliamentary 
talents,  had  paid  little  attention  to 
foreign  politics ;  and  wished  for  the  help 
of  some  person  on  whom  he  could  rely  in 
thi« department.  Apian  was aooerdingly 
Arranged  for  making  Temple-Secretary  of 
State.  Arlington  was  the 
•    Office  of      only  member  of  the  Cabal 

^*BU*t5r  ^  w^o  ^^  ^«ld  <>*«o  in 
England.  The  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  made  it  necessary 
to  remove  him,  or  rather  to  require  him 
to  sell  out ;  for  at  that  time  the  great 
offices  of  State  were  bought  and  sold  as 
commissions  in  the  ermy  now  are. 
Temple  was  informed  that  he  should 
have  the  Seals  if  he  would  pay  Arlington 
six  thodsand  pounds.  The  transaction 
had  nothing  in  it  discreditable,  according 
to  the  notions  of  that  age^  and  the 
Investment  would  have  been  a  good  one ; 
for  we  imagine  that  at  that  time  the 
gains  which  a  Secretary  of  State  might 
ii:ake  without  doing  anything  considered 
as  improper,  were  very  considerable. 
Temple's  friends  ofEered  to  lend  him  the 
money  ;  but  he  was  fully  determined  not 
to  take  a  post  of  so  much  responsiWity 
in  times  so  agitated,  and  under  a  prince 
00  whom  so  little  reliance  could  be  placed, 
and  accepted  the  embassy  to  the  Hague, 
leaTing  Arliogton  to  find  another  pur- 
chaser. 

-  Before  Temple  left  England  he  had  a 
long  audience  of  the  King,  to  whom  he 
spoke  with  great  severity  of  Uie  measures 
adopted  by  the  late  Ministry.  The  King 
cwned  that  things  had  turned  out  ill. 
«'Bat,''  said  he,  "if  I  had  been  well 


served,  I  might  have  made  a  good  busi- 
ness of  it."  Temple  was  alarmed  at 
this  language,  and  inferred 
from  it  that  the  system  ^^*^^°' 
of  the  Cabal  had  not  been 
abandoned,  but  only  suspended.  He 
therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  go,  as  he 
expresses  it,  *^to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.**  He  strongly  represented  to  the 
King  the  impossibility  of  establishing 
either  absolnte  government  or  Uie  Qstho- 
lie  religion  in  England  ;  and  concluded 
by  repeating  an  observation  which  he 
had  heard  at  Brussels  from  M.  Gour- 
viUe,  a  very  intelligent  Frenchman  well 
known  to  Charles  i"  A  king  of  England,*' 
said  Oourville,  '*who  is  willing  to  be 
the  man  of  his  ^ople,  is  the  greatest 
king  in  the  world ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  be 
more,  by  heaven  he  is  nothing  at  all  f*' 
The  King  betrayed  some  symptoms  of 
impatience  during  this  lecture;  bnt  at 
last  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  Temple's 
shoulder,  and  said,  "You  are  right,  and 
so  is  Gourville ;  and  I  will  be  the  man  of 
my  people." 

'  With  this  asfeuranoe  Temple  repaired 
to  the  Hague  in  July  1G74.  Holland  ^wa» 
now  aecure,andFrance  was 
surrounded  on  ev«ty  side  tJ^f  ^fgS. 
by  enemies.  Spain  and 
the  Empire  were  in  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  compeUing  Louis  to  abandon  all  that 
he  had  acquired  since  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.  A  congress  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  was  opened 
at  Nimeguen  under  the  mediation  of 
England,  in  1675 ;  and  to  that  congress 
Temple  was  deputed.  The  work  of  con- 
ciliation, however,  went  on  very  slowly. 
The  belligerent  powers  were  still  san- 
guine, and  the  mediating  power  was  un- 
steady and  insincere. 

In  the  meantime  the  Opposition  in 
England  became  more  and  more  formid- 
able, and  seemed  fully  determined  to 
force  the  King  into  a  war  with  France. 
Charles  was  desirous  of  making  some 
appointments  which  might  strengthen 
the  Administxntioo,  and  conciliate  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  No  man  was 
more  esteemed  by  the  nation  than 
Temple;  yet  he  had  never  been  eon- 
cemed  in  any  Opposition  to  any  Govern* 
ment.  In  July  1G77  he  \i-as  sent  for  from 
Nimeguen.  Charles  received  him  with 
caresses,  earnestly  pressed  him  to  accept 
the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  pro- 
mised to  bear  half  the  charge  of  buying 
out  the  present  holder.  Temple  was 
charmed  by  the  kindness  and  politeness 
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of  the  King's  manner,  and  by  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  oonTersation  ;  bat  his  pru- 
dence was  not  to  be  80  laid  asleep.    He 

calmly-  and  steadily  ex- 
^^"SSl.****   cosed  himself.    The  King 

affected  to  treat  his  ex- 
dues  as  mere  jests,  and  gaily  said,  **  Go ; 
get  you  gone  to  Sheen.  We  shall  have 
no  good  of  you  till  you  hare  been  there ; 
and  when  you  have  rested  youiself,  come 
up  again."  Temple  withdrew,  and 
stayed  two  days  at  his  villa,  but  returned 
to  town  in  the  same  mind ;  and  the  King 
was  forced  to  consent  at  least  to  a  delay. 
But  while  Temple  thus  carefully 
shunned  the  responsibility  of  bearing  a 
part  in.  the  general  direction  of  affairs, 
he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  that  nevex^ 
failing  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to 
find  out  ways  of  distingnisbing  himself 
without  risk.  He  had  a  principal  share 
in  bringing  about  an  event  which  was 

at  the  time  haifed  with 
^^iSniw^*  general  satisfaction,  and 

which  subsequently  pro- 
duced  consequences  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. This  was  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Lady  Mary. 

In  the  following  year  Temple  returned 
to  the  Hague ;  and  thence  he  was  ordered, 
in  the  dose  of  1678,  to  repair  to  Nime- 
gnen,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the 
hollow  and  imsatisfactory  treaty  by 
which  the  distractions  of  Eurbpe  were 
for  a  short  time  suspended.  He  grumbled 
much  at  being  required  to  sign  bad 
articles  which  he  had  not  framed,  and 
still  more  iit  having  to  travel  in  very 
cold  weather.  After  all,  a  difficulty  of 
etiquette  prevented  him  from  signing,  and 
he  returned  to  the  Hague.  Scarcely  had 
he  arrived  there  when  he  received  istelli* 
gence  that  the  King,  whose  embarraos- 
ments  were  now  far  greater  than  ever, 
was  fully  resolved  immediately  to  appoint 

him  Secretary  of    State. 

reSwi  ^®  *  ^^  *^®  declined 
that  high  post,  and  began 
to  make  preparations  for  a  journey  to 
Italy;  thinking,  doubtless,  that  he 
should  spend  his  time  much  more  pleas- 
antly among  pictures  and  ruins  than  in 
such  a  whirlpool  of  political  and  religious 
frensy  as  was  then  raging  in  London. 

But  the  King  was  in  extreme  neoeseity, 
and  was  no  longer  to  be  so  easily  put  off. 
Temple  received  positive  orders  to  re- 
pair instantly  to  England.  He  obeyed, 
and  found  the  country  in  a  state  even 
more  fearful  than  that  which  he  had 
pictured  to  himself. 


Those  ai'e  terrible  conjuncturesi,  when 
the  discontents  of  a  nation — ^not  light  and 
capricious  discontents,  but  discontents 
which  have  been  steadily  increasing 
during  a  long  series  of  years— have 
attained  their  foil  maturity.  The  dis- 
cerning few  predict  the  approach  of  these 
oonjunctures,  but  predict  in  vain.  To 
the  many,  the  evil  season  comes  as  a 
total  eclipse  to  the  sun  at  noon  comes  to 
a  people  of  savages.  Society  which,  but 
a  short  time  before,  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  repose,  is  on  a  sudden  agitated 
with  the  most  fearful  convalsions,  and 
seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution ; 
and  the  rulers  who^  till  the  mischief  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary  remedies, 
had  never  bestowed  one  thought  on  it* 
existence,-  stand  bewildered  and  panic- 
stricken,  without  hope  or  resource,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion. 
One  such  conjuncture  thU  om^*^^o. 
generation  has  seen.  God 
grant  that  we  may  never  see  another  f 
At  such  a  conjuncture  it  was  that  Temple 
landed  on  English  ground  In  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  1679. 

The  Parliament  had  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  the  King's  dealings  with  France ;  and 
their  anger  had  been  unjustly  directed 
against  Danby,  whose  conduct  as  to  that 
matter  had  been,  on  the  whole,  deeerving 
rather  of  praise  than  of  censure.  The 
Popish  plot,  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  the- 
infamous  inventions  of  Gates,  the  dis- 
covery  of  Colman's  letters,  had  excited 
the  nation  to  madness.  All 
the  disaffecfcions  which  »l»*«>>»aos. 
had  been  generated  by  eighteen  years  of 
misgovemment  had  come  to  the  birth 
together.  At  this  moment  the  King  had 
been  advised  to  dissolve  that  Parliament 
which  had  been  elected  just  after  his 
restoration;  and  which,  though  its  com- 
position had  since  that  time  been  greatly 
altered,  was  still  far  more  deeply  imbued 
with  the  old  cavalier  s^urit  than  any  that 
had  preceded,  or  that  was  likely  to  follow 
it.  The  general  election  had  commenced, 
and  was  proceeding  with  a  degree  of 
excitement  never  before  known.  Tho- 
tide  ran  furiously  against  the  Court* 
It  was  clear  that  a  majority  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  would  be— to  use  a 
word  which  came  into  fashion  a  few 
months  later— decided  Whigs.  Charles 
bad  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the 
violence  of  the  public  feeling.  The 
Puke  of  York  was  on  the  point  of  retiring 
to  Holland.  "I  never,"  says  Temple, 
who  had  seen  the  abolition  of  monahrcyi 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  fall  of  the  Protectorate,  the  declara- 
tion of  Monk  against  the  Bump — "  I  never 
saw  greater  dlBturbance  in  men's  minds." 
The  King  now  with  the  utmost  urgency 
besought  Temple  to  take  the  seals.  The 
pecuniary  part  of  the  arrangement  no 
longer  presented  any  difficulty ;  and  Sir 
William  was  not  quite  so  decided  in  his 
refusal  as  he  had  formerly  been.  Ho 
took  three  days  to  consider  the  posture 
of  a£Eairs,  and  to  examine  his  own  feel- 
ings ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  scene  was  unfit  for  such  an  actor 
as  he  knew  himself  to  be."  Yet  he  felt 
that,  by  refusing  help  to  the  King  at 
such  a  crisis  he  might  giye  much  offence 
and  incur  much  censure.  He  shaped  his 
course  with  his  usual  dexterity.  He 
affected  to  be  yery  desirous 

''^MoT*  Of  »  »«»t  i°  Parliamei.ti 
yet  he  contriyed  to  be  an 
unsuccessful  candidate ;  and,  when  all  the 
^rits  were  returned,  he  represented  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  take  his 
seals  till  he  could  procure  admittance  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  in  this 
manner  he  succeeded  in  ayoiding  the 
greatness  which  others  desired  to  thrust 
upon  him. 

The  Parliament  met ;  and  the  yiolence 
-of  its  proceedings  surpassed  all  expec- 
tation.   The  Long  Parlia- 

p]SlSSSiS!    '»«■"  't^e".  '''*  "»"<"> 
greater  provocation,  had 

at  its  commencement  been  less  violent. 
The  Treasurer  was  instantly  driven  from 
office,  impeached,  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Sharp  and  vehement  votes  were  passed 
on  the  subject  of  the  Popish  Plot.  The 
Commons  were  prepared  to  go  much 
further,--to  wrest  from  the  King  his 
prerogative  of  mercy  in  cases  of  high 
political  crimes,  and  to  alter  the  sue* 
cession  to  the  Crown.  Charles  was 
thoroughly  perplexed  and  dismayed. 
Temple  saw  him  almost  daily,  and  thought 
that  at  last  he  was  impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  his  errors,  and  of  the 
miserable  state  into  which  they  had 
brought  him.  Their  conferences  became 
longer  and  more  confidential :  and  Temple 
began  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  reconcile  parties 
at  home  as  he  had  reconciled  hostile  States 
abroad, — ^that  he  might  be  able  to  suggest 
a  plan  which  should  allay  all  heats, 
efface  the  memory  of  all  past  grievances, 
—secure  the  nation  from  misgovemment, 
and  protect  the  Crown  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Parliament. 


Temple's  plan  was  that  the  existing 
Privy  Council,  which  consisted  of  fifty 
members,  should  be  dis- 
solved,—that  there  should      '•^f " 
no  longer  be  a  small  in- 
terior council,  like  that  which  is  now 
designated  as  the  Cabinet,— that  a  new 
Privy  Council  of  thirty  members  should 
be  appointed, — and  that  the  King  should 
pledge  himself  to  govern  by  the  constant 
advice  of  this  body, — to  suffer  all  his 
affairs  of  every  kind  to  be  freely  debated 
there,  and  not  to  reserve  any  part  of 
the  public  business  for  a  secret  com- 
mittee. 

Fifteen  of  the  members  of  this  new 
Council  were  to  be  great  officers  of  State. 
The  other  fifteen  were  to  be  independent 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  country.  In  appointing 
them  particular  regard  was  to  be  had  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  The  whole 
annual  income  of  the  councillors  was 
estimated  at  £300,000.  The  annual  in- 
come of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
£400,000.  The  appointmoit  of  wealthy 
councillors  Temple  describes  as  *'a  chief 
regard,  necessary  to  this  Constitation." 

This  plan  was  the  subject  of  frequent 
conversation  between  the  King  and 
Temple.  After  a  month  passed  in  dis- 
cussions, to  which  no  third  person  appears 
to  have  been  privy,  Charles  declared 
himself  satisfied  of  the  expediency  of 
the  proposed  measure,  and  resolved  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Temple 
has  left  us  no  account  of  these  con- 
ferences. Historians  have,  therefore,  been 
left  to  form  their  own  conjectures  as  to 
the  object  of  this  very  extraordinary 
plan— 'Hhis  Constitution,"  as  Temple 
himself  calls  it.  And  we  cannot  say  that 
any  explanation  which  has 
yet  been  given  seems  to  ^"S^SStto^ 
us  quite  satisfactory.  In* 
deed,  almost  all  the  writers  whom  we  have 
consulted  appear  to  consider  the  change 
as  merely  a  change  of  admimstration ; 
and,  so  considering  it,  they  generally 
applaud  it.  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  has 
evidently  examined  this  subject  with 
more  attention  than  has  often  been  be- 
stowed upon  it,  seems  to  think  Temple's 
scheme  very  strange,  unintelligible,  and 
absurd.  It  is  with  ver}'  great  diffidence 
that  we  offer  our  own  solution  of  what 
we  have  always  thought  one  of  the  great 
riddles  of  Bnglish  history.  We  are 
strongly   inclined    to  suspect  that  the 
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appointment  of  the  new  Privy  Council 
was  really  a  much  more  remarkable  eyent 
than  has  generally  been  supposed ;  and 
that  what  Temple  had  in  view  was  to 
effect,  nnder  colour  of  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, a  pennanent  change  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  plan,  considered  as  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet,  is  so  obyiously 
inconvenient,  that  we  cannot  easily  be- 
lieve this  to  have  been 
«J^  Temple's  chief  object. 
The  number  of  the  new 
Council  alone  would  be  a  most  serious 
objection.  The  largest  Cabinets  of 
modem  times  have  not,  we  believe,  con- 
sisted of  more  than  fifteen  members. 
Even  this  number  has  generally  been 
thought  too  large.  The  Marquess  Wei* 
lesley,  whose  judgment,  on  a  question  of 
executive  administration,  is  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  as  that  of  any  statesman 
that  England  ever  produced,  expressed, 
on  a  very  important  occasion,*  his  con- 
viction that  even  thirteen  was  an  incon- 
veniently large  number.  But  in  a 
Cabinet  of  thirty  members  what  chance 
could  there  be  of  finding  unity,  secrecy, 
expedition— any  of  the  qualities  which 
such  a  body  ought  to  possess  ?  If,  indeed, 
the  members  of  such  a  Cabinet  were 
closely  bound  together  by  interest,  if 
they  all  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  Administration,  if  the 
majority  were  dependent  on  a  small 
number  of  leading  men,  the  thirty  might 
perhaps  act  as  a  smaller  number  would 
act,  though  more  slowly,  more  awk- 
wardly, and  with  more  risk  of  improper 
disclosures.  But  the  Council  which 
Temple  proposed  was  so  framed  that,  if 
instead  of  thirty  members  it  had  con- 
tained only  ten,  it  would  still  have  been 
the  most  unwieldy  and  discordant 
Cabinet  that  ever  sat.  One  half  of  the 
members  were  to  be  persons  holding  no 
office — ^persons  who  had  no  motive  to 
compromise  their  opinions,  or  to  take  any 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  an  un- 
popular measure ; — persons,  therefore, 
who  might  be  expected,  as  often  as  there 
might  be  a  crisis  requiring  the  most 
cordial  co-operation,  to  draw  off  from 
the  rest,  and  to  throw  every  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  public  business.  The 
circumstance  that  they  were  men  of 
enormous  private  wealth  only  made  the 
matter  worse.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  a  checking  body,  and  therefore  it  is 
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desirable  that  it  should,  to  a  great  extent, 
consist  of  men  of  independent  fortune, 
who  receive  nothing  and  expect  nothing 
from  the  Government.  But  with  ex- 
ecutive boards  the  case  is  quite  different. 
Their  business  is  not  to  check,  but  to 
act.  The  very  same  things,  therefore, 
which  ate  the  rirtues  of  Parliaments 
may  be  vices  is  Cabinets.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  greater  curse  to  the  country 
than  an  Administration,  the  members  of 
which  should  be  as  perfectly  independent 
of  each  other,  and  as  little  nnder  the 
necessity  of  making  mutual  concessions, 
as  the  representatives  of  London  and 
Devonshire  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are,  and  ought  to  be.  Now  Temple's 
new  Council  was  to  contain  fifteen 
members,  who  were  to  hold  no  offices, 
and  the  arerage  amount  of  whose  private 
estates  was  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
an  income  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  a  man  of  rank  of  that  period, 
was  at  least  equal  to  thirty  thousand 
a  year  in  our  time.  Was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  men  would  gratuitously 
take  on  themselves  the  labour  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers,  and  the  un- 
popularity which  the  best  Ministers 
must  sometimes  be  prepared  to  brave  ? 
Could  there  be  any  doubt  that  an  Oppo- 
sition would  soon  be  formed  within  the 
Cabinet  itself,  and  that  the  consequence 
would  be  disunion,  altercation,  tardiness 
in  operations,  the  divulging  of  secrets, 
everything  most  alien  from  the  nature  of 
an  executive  council  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  considera* 
tions  so  grave  and  so  obvious  should 
have  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  a 
man  of  Temple's  sagacity  and  experience  ? 
One  of  two  things  appears  to  us  to  be 
certain,— either  that  his  project  has  been 
misunderstood,  or  that  his  talents  for 
public  affairs  have  been  overrated. 

We  lean  to  the  opinion  that  his  pro- 
ject has  been  misunderstood.    His  new 
Council,  as  we  have  shown,  would  have 
been  an  exceedingly  bad  Oftbinet.    The 
inference  which  we  are  inclined  to  draw 
is  this, — ^that  he  meant  his  Council  to 
serve  some  other  purpose  than  that  of 
a  mere  Cabinet.    Barillon  used  four  or 
five  words  which  contain,  we  think,  the 
key  of  the  whole  mystery. 
Mr.  Courtenay  calls  them    ^^^^^f 
pithy  words ;  but  he  does 
not,  if  we  are  right,  apprehend  their 
whole  force.    ''Ce  sont,*'  said  Barillon, 
*'  des  dtats,  non  des  conseils." 
In  order  clearly  to  understand  what 
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we  imagine  to  hare  "been  Templets  views, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Govemmetit 
of  England  was  at  that  moment,  and  had 
been  during  nearly  eighty  years,  in  a 
state    of    transition.     A 

^riuon.     "^e^'  °o»  *«  !«»«  ""l 
nor    the  less    extensive 

because  disguised  under  ancient  names 
and  forms,  was  in  constant  progress. 
The  theory  of  the  Oonstitution — the 
fundamental  laws  which  fix  the  powers 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature- 
underwent  no  material  change  between 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  time  of 
William  the  Third.  The  most  celebrated 
laws  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  those 
subjects— the  Petition  bf  Bight— the  De- 
claration of  Bight — ate  purely  d^lara- 
tory.  They  purport  to  bfe  ftierely  recitals 
of  the  old  pdity  of  England.  They  do 
not  establish  free  government  as  a 
salutary  improrement,  but  claim  it  as  an 
undoubted  and  immemoFlal  Inheritance. 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
during  the  period  of  which  we  speak; 
all  the  mutual  rebtiona  of  all  the  orders 
of  -the  State  did  practically  undergo  an 
entire  change.  The  letter  of  thelaw  might 
be  unaltered  ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  power  of  the 
Grown  was,  id  fact^  deci^dly  predominant 
in  the  State  j  and  at  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury the  power  of  Parliament,  and  especi- 
ally the  Lower  House,  had  become,  in  fact, 
decidedly  predominant.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  .the  sovereign  perpetually 
violated,  with  little  or  no  opposition, 
the  clear  privileges  of  Parliament.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  tbe  Parliament 
had  virtually  drawn  to  itself  just  as 
much  as  it  chose  of  the  prerogatife  of 
the  Crown.  The  sovereign  retained  the 
shadow  of  that  authority  of  which  the 
Tudors  had  held  the  substance.  He  had 
a  legislative  veto  which  he  never  ven- 
tured to  exercise— a  power  of  appointing 
Himsters  whom  an  address  of  the  Com- 
mons could  at  any  moment  force  him  to 
discard— a  power  of  declaring  war  which, 
without  Parliamentary  support,  could 
not  be  carried  on  for  a  single  day.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  now  not 
merely  legislative  assemblies — ^not  merely 
checldng  assembliea.  They  were  great 
Councils  of  State,  whose  roice,  when 
loudly  and  firmly  raised,  was  decisive  on 
all  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.  There  was  no  part  of  the  whole 
system  of  Government  with  which  they 
had  not  power  to  interfere  by  advice 
eqnivalent  to  command;   and,  if   they 


abstained  from  intermeddling  with  some 
departments  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion, they  were  withheld  from  doing  so 
only  by  their  own  modemtion,  and  by 
the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  the 
Ministers  of  the  Grown.  There  is  per- 
haps no  other  instance  in  history  of  a 
change  so  complete  in  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  an  empire,  unaccompanied  by 
any  corresponding  change  in  the  theo- 
retical constitution .  The  disguised  trans- 
formation of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
into  a  despotic  monarchy,  under  the  long 
administration  of  Augustus,  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  parallel. 

-  This  great  alteration  did  not  take 
jflace  without  strong  and  aggjat-noe. 
Constant  resistance  on  the 
{Kirt  of  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Till  1642  that  resistaooe  was  generally 
of  an  open,  violent,  and  lawless  nature. 
If  the  Commons  refused  supplies,  the 
sovereign  levied  a  "benevolence."  If 
tbe  Commons  impeached  a  favourito 
Minister,  the  sovereign  threw  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  into  prison.  Of  these 
efforts  to  keep  down  the  Parliament  by 
despotic  force,  vnthout  the  pretext  of 
law,  the  last,  the  most  celebrated,  and 
the  most  wicked  was  the  attempt  to  seize 
the  five  members.  That  attempt  was  the 
signal  for  civil  war,  and  was  followed 
by  eighteen  years  of  blood  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  days  of  trouble  passed  by  ;  tbe 
exiles  returned ;  the  throne  was  again  set 
np  in  its  high  place;  the  peerage  and 
the  hierarchy  recovered  their  ancient 
splendour.  The  fundamental  laws^vhicb 
had  been  recited  in  the  Petition  of  Bight 
were  again  solemnly  recognized.  The 
theory  of  the  English  constitution  was  the 
same  on  the  day  when  the  hand  of  Charles 
the  Second  was  kissed  by  the  kneeling 
Houses  at  Whitehall,  as  on  the  day  when 
his  father  set  up  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham.  There  was  a  short  period 
of  doting  fondness,  a  htftterka  paBeio  of 
loyal  repentance  and  love .  Bat  emotions 
of  this  sort  are  transitory ; 
and  the  interests  on  which  ^SSuonZ 
depends  the  progress  of 
great  societies  are  permanent.  The  trans- 
port of  reconciliation  was  soon  over; 
and  the  old  struggle  recommenced. 

The  old  struggle  recommenced; — ^bat 
not  precisely  after  the  old  fashion.  The 
sovereign  was  not  indeed  a  man  whom 
any  common  warning  would  have  re- 
strained from  the  grossest  violations  of 
law.    Bat  it  was  no  common  ^-amiog 
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that  be  bad  receired.  AU  aronnd  him 
were  tbe  recent  signs  of  the  -vengeance' 

of  an  oppressed  nation, — 
Vengeanoeof  the  fields  on  which  the 
^SSS^^  noblest  blood  of  the  island 

had  been  ponred  forth, — 
the  castles  shattered  by  the  cannon  of 
the  Parliamentary  armies,-^the  hall 
where  sat  the  stem  tribunal  to  whose 
bar  had  been  led,  through  lowering  ranks 
6f  pikemen,  the  captive  heir  of  a  hundred 
Idngi, — the  stately  pilasters,  before  which 
the  great  execation  had  been*  so  fear* 
lessly  done,  in  the  &ice  of  hearen  and 
earth.  The  restored  Pdnoe,  admonished 
by  the  fate  of  bis  father,  nerefr  Teaftiired' 
to  attack  his  Parliaments' with  open  and 
arbitrary  Tiolenoe.  It  was-  at  one  time 
by  means  of  the  Parliament  itself,  at 
another  ttme  by  means  of  the  eonrts  of 
law,  that  be  attempted  to  regain  for  the 
Crown  its  old  predominance.  He  began 
ii^th  great  adrantages.  The  Pariiament 
«f  14561  was  <^lted  while  the  nation  was 
still  f  tdl  of  joy  and  tenderness.  The  great 
majority  of' the  Honseof  Commons  were 
zealous  royalists.  All  the  means -of  in- 
fluenoe  which'  the  patronage  of  the 
Orown  afforded  were  used  without  limit. 
Bribery  was  reduced  to  a  system.  The 
King  when  he  oould  spare  money  from 
his  pleasures  for  nothing  else,  could  spare 
it  for  purposes-of  oormptlon.  While  the 
defence  of  the  coasts  was  neglected, 
while  ships  rotted,  while  arsenals  lay- 
empty,  while  turbulent  crowds  of  unpaid 
seamen  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  the 
seaports,  something  could  still  be  scraped 
.  together  in  the  Treasury  for  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  gold  of 
France  was  largely  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Yet  it  was  found,  as 
indeed  might  hare  been  foreseen,  that 
there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  effect 
which  can  be  produced  by  means  like 
these.  There  is  one  thing  which  the 
most  corrupt  senates  are  unwilling  to 
sell,  and  that  is  the  power  which  makes 
them  worth  buying.  The  same  selfish 
motives  which  induce  them  to  take  a 
price  for  a  particular  vote,  will  induce 
them  to  oppose  every  meaanre  of  which 
the  effect  would  be  to  lower  the  impor- 
tance, and  consequently  the  price  of  their 
TOtes.  About  the  income  of  their  power, 
io-to  speak,  they  are  quite  feady  to  make 
bargains.  But  tiiey  are  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  part  with  any  fragment  of  the- 
principal.  It  ii  curious  to  obserrehow, 
during  the  long  continnance  of  this 
Parliament — ^the  pensionary  Parliament 


as  it  was  nicknamed  by  contemporaries — 
though  every  circumstance  seemed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  Crown,  the  power  of 
the  Crown  was  constantly  sinking,  and 
that  of  the  Commons  constantly  rising. 
The  meetings  of  the  Houses  were  more 
frequent  than  in  former  reigns ;  their 
interference  was  more  harassing  to  the 
Government  thah  in  former  reigns  :  they 
had  be^n  to  make  peace,  to  make  war, 
to  pull  down,  if  they  did  not  set  up,. 
Administrations.  Already  a  new  class 
of  statesmen  had  appeared,  unheard  of 
before  that  time,  but  common  ever  since. 
Under  the  Tudors  and  the  earlier  Stuarts, 
it  was  generally  by  courtly  arts,  or  by 
official  skill  and  knowledge,  that  a  poli- 
tician raised  himself  to  power.  Prom  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Seconddownto  our  own 
days  a  different  species  of  talent.  Parlia- 
mentary talent,  has  been 
the  most  valuable  of  aU^^^^^t.**^ 
the  qualifications  of  an 
English  statesman.  '  It  has  stood  in  the 
place  of  all  other  acquirements.  It  has 
covered  ignorance,  weakness,  rashness, 
the  most  fatal  mal-administratioo.  A 
great  negotiator  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  a  great  debater';  and  a 
Minister  who  can  make  a  successful 
speech  need  trouble  himself  little  about 
an  unsuccessful  expedition.  This  is  the 
talent  which  has  made  judges  without 
law,  and  diplomatists  without  French — 
which  has  sent  to  the  admiralty  men 
who  did  not  know  the  stem  of  a  ship 
from  her  bowsprit,  and  to  the  India 
Board  men  Who  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  rupee  and  a  pagoda — 
which  made  a  foreign  secretary  of  Mr» 
Pitt,  who,  as  Gkorge  the  Second  said,  had 
never  opened  Vattel, — and  which  was  very 
near  making  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  could  not  work  a 
sum  in  long  division.  This  was  the  sort 
of  talent  which  raised  Clifford  from 
obscurity  to  the  head  of  affairs.  To  this 
talent  Dauby — by  birth  a  simple  country 
gentleman—owed  his  white  staff,  his 
garter,  and  his  dukedom.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Parliament 
on  the  power  of  the  Crovn  resembled 
a  fatality,  or  the  operation  of  some  great 
law  of  nature.  The  will  of  the  individual 
on  the  throne,  or  of  the  individuals  in 
the  two  Houses,  seemed  to  go  for  nothing. 
The  King  might  be  eager  to  encroach, 
yet  something  constantly  drove  him 
back.  The  Parliament  might  be  loyal, 
even  servile;  yet  something  cousUntly 
Urged  them  forward. 
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CUrendon  as  , 


These  things  were  done  in  the  green 
tree.  What  then  was  likely  to  be  done 
in  the  dry  ?  The  Popish  Plot  and  the 
^neral  election  came  together,  and  fonnd 
a  people  predisposed  to  the  most  violent 
excitation.  The  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  changed.  The 
Xegislature  was  filled  with  men  who 
leaned  to  Bepublicanism  in  politics,  and 
to  Presbyterianism  in  religion.  They 
no  sooner  met  than  they 
"^S^raSnt!*  commenced  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  Gtorem- 
ment,  which,  if  successful,  must  hare 
made  them  supreme  in  the  State. 

Where  was  this  to  end  ?  To  ns,  who 
have  seen  the  solution,  the  question  pre- 
sents few  difficulties.  But  to  a  statesman 
of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second— to  a 
statesman  who  wished,  without  depriving 
the  Parliament  of  its  privileges,  to  main- 
tain the  monarch  in  his  old  supremacy — 
it  must  have  appeared  very  perplexing. 

Clarendon  had,  when  Minister,  strug- 
gled, honestly  perhaps,  but,  as  was  bis 
wont,  obstinately,  proudly, 
^  and  offensively,  against  the 
growing  power  of  the 
Commons.  He  was  for  allowing  them 
their  old  authority,  and  not  one  atom 
more.  He  would  nqver  have  claimed 
for  the  Crown  a  right  to  levy  taxes  from 
the  people,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  But  when  the  Parliament, 
in  tbe  first  Dutcli  war,  most  properly 
insisted  on  knowing  how  it  was  that  the 
money  which  they  had  voted  had  pro- 
duced so  little  effect,  and  began  to 
Inquire  through  what  hands  it  had 
passed,  and  on  what  services  it  had  been 
expended,  Clareudon  considered  this  as 
a  monstrous  innovation.  He  told  the 
King,  as  he  himself  says,  **  that  he  could 
not  be  too  indulgent  in  the  defence  of 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  that  ho 
hoped  he  would  never  violate  any  of 
them ;  but  he  desired  him  to  be  equally 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  excesses  in 
Parliament,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
extend  their  jurisdiction  to  cases  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with;  and  that  to 
restrain  them  within  their  proper  bounds 
and  limits  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  pre- 
serve them  from  being  invaded ;  and  that 
this  was  such  a  new  encroachment  as 
had  no  hot  torn.''  This  is  a  single  in« 
stance.    Others  might  easily  be  given. 

The  bigotry,  the  strong  passions,  the 
haughty  and  disdainful  temper,  which 
made  Clarendon's  great  abilities  a  sonrco 
of  almost  unmixed  evil  to  himself  and  to 


the  public,  had  no  place  in  the  character 
of  Temple.  To  Temple,  however,  as 
well  as  to  Clarendon,  the  rapid  change 
which  was  taking  in  the  real  working 
of  the  Constitution  gave 
great  disquiet;  particu- ^"^  ^**  •*" 
larly  as  he  had  never  sat  in  the  English 
Parliament,  and  therefore  regarded  it 
with  none  of  the  predilection  which  men 
naturally  feel  for  a  body  to  which  they 
belong,  and  for  a  tlieatre  on  which  their 
own  talents  have  been  advantageously 
displayed. 

To  wrest  by  force  from  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  its  newly-acquired  powers  was 
impossible ;  nor  was  Temple  a  man  to 
recommend  such  a  stroke,  even  if  it  had 
been  possible.  But  was  it  possible  that 
the  Honse  of  Commons  might  be  induced 
to  let  those  powers  drop— that,  as  a  great 
revolution  had  been  effected  without 
any  change  in  the  outward  form  of  the 
Government,  so  a  great  counter  revela- 
tion might  be  effected  in  the  same 
manner — that  the  Crown  and  the  Parlia- 
ment might  be  pUoed  in  nearly  the  same 
relative  position  in  which  they  had  stood 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  this 
might  be  done  without  one  swoid  drawn, 
without  one  execution,  and  with  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  nation  ? 

The  English  people— it  was  probably' 
thus  that  Temple  argued— will  not  bear 
to  be  governed  by  the  un- 
checked  power  of  the  2Sm«il 
sovereign,  nor  ought  they 
to  be  so  governed.  At  present  there  is 
no  check  but  the  Parliament.  The  limits 
which  separate  the  power  of  checking 
those  who  govern,  from  the  power  of 
governing,  are  not  e.isily  to  be  defined. 
The  Parliament,  therefore,  supported  by 
the  nation,  is  rapidly  drawing  to  itself  all 
the  powers  of  Oovemment.  If  it  were 
possible  to  frame  some  other  check  on 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  some  check 
which  might  be  less  galling  to  the 
sovereign  than  that  by  which  he  is  now 
constantly  tormented,  and  yet  which 
might  appear  to  the  people  to  be  a 
tolerable  security  against  mal-administra- 
tion,  Parliaments  would  probably  meddle 
less ;  and  they  would  be  less  supported 
by  public  opinion  in  their  meddling. 
That  the  King's  hands  may  not  be  rudely 
tied  by  others,  he  must  consent  to  tie 
them  lightly  himself.  That  the  execntive 
administration  may  not  be  usurped  by 
the  checking  body,  something  of  the 
character  of  a  checking  body  most  be 
given  to  the  body  which  oondacts  the 
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execntive  administration.  The  Parlia- 
ment is  now-  arrogating  to  itself  every 
day  a  larger  share  of  the  functions  of  the 
Privy  ConnciL  We  must  stop  the  evil 
by  giving  to  the  Privy  Council  some- 
thing of  the  constitution  of  a  Parliament. 
liet  the  nation  see  that  all  the  King's 
measures  are  directed  by  a  Cabinet 
composed  of  representatives  of  every 
order  in  the  State— by  a  Cabinet  which 
contains,  not  placemen  alone,  but  inde- 
pendent and  popular  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  have  large  estates  and  no 
salaries,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  sacri- 
fice the  public  welfare,  in  which  they 
have  a  deep  stake,  and  the  credit  whidi 
they  have  obtained  with  the  country,  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  Court  from  which  they 
receive  nothing.  When  the  ordinary 
administration  is  in  such  hands  as  these, 
the  people  wiU  be  quite  content  to  see 
the  Parliament  become  what  it  formerly 
was— an  extraordinary  check.  They  will 
be  quite  willing  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  meet  only  once  in  three 
years  for  a  short  session,  and  should  take 
as  little  part  in  matters  of  state  as  it  did 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Thus  we  believe  that  Temple  reasoned  : 
for  on  this  hypothesis  his  scheme  is  in- 
telligible; and  on  any  other  hypothesis 
appears  to  us,  as  it  does  to  Hr.  Courtenay, 
exceedingly  absurd  and  unmeaning.  This 
Council  was  strictly  what  Barillon  called 
it— an  Assembly  of  States. 
^f^SSSS?^  There  are  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  great  sec- 
tions of  the  community — of  the  Church, 
of  the  Iaw,  of  the  Peerage,  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  exclusion  of  one-half  of  the 
councillors  from  office  under  the  Crown, 
— an  exclusion  which  is  quite  absurd 
when  we  consider  the  council  merely  as 
an  executive  board, — becomes  at  once 
perfectly  reasonable  when  we  consider 
the  council  as  a  body  intended  to  restrain 
the  Crown  as  well  as  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Crown — to  perform  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  Parliament,  as  well 
as  the  functions  of  a  Cabinet  We  see, 
too,  why  Temple  dwelt  so  much  on  the 
private  wealth  of  the  members— why  he 
instituted  a  comparison  between  their 
tmited  incomes,  and  the  united  incomes 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Such  a  parallel  would  have  been  idle  in 
the  case  of  a  mere  Cabinet.  It  is  ex- 
tremely insignificant  in  the  case  of  a 
body  intended  to  supersede  the  House  of 
Commons  in  some  very  important  func- 
tions. 


We  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the 
notion  of  this  Parliament  on  a  small 
scale  was  suggested  to 
Temple  by  what  he  had  V™Sf 
himself  seen  in  the  [Jnited 
Provinces.  The  original  Assembly  of  the 
Statea-Qeneral  consisted,  as  he  tells  us^ 
of  above  eight  hundred  persons.  But 
this  great  body  was  represented  by  a 
smaller  council  of  about  thirty,  which 
bore  the  name  and  exercised  the  powers 
of  the  States-General.  At  last  the  real 
States  altogether  ceased  to  meet;  and 
their  power,  though  still  a  part  of  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  became  obso- 
lete in  practice.  We  do  not,  of  course 
imagine  that  Temple  either  expected  ox 
wished  that  Parliaments  should  be  thus 
disused ;  but  he  did  expect,  we  think, 
that  something  like  what  had  happened 
in  Holland  would  happen  in  England, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  functions 
lately  assumed  by  Parliament  would  be 
quietly  transferred  to  the  miniature 
Parliament  which  he  proposed  to  create. 

Had  this  plan,  with  some  modifications, 
been  tried  at  an  earlier  period,  in  a  more 
composed  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 
by  a  better  Sovereign,  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  would  not  have 
effected  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  restraint  imposed  on  the 
King  by  the  Council  of  Thirty,  whom  he 
had  himself  chosen,  would  have  been 
feeble  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
restraint  imposed  by  Par- 
liament. But  it  would 
have  been  more  constant. 
It  would  have  acted  every  year,  and  all 
the  year  round;  and  before  the  Bevo- 
lution  the  sessions  of  Parliament  were 
short  and  the  recesses  long.  The  advice 
of  the  Council  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented any  very  monstrous  and  scandalous 
measures  ;  and  would  consequently  have 
prevented  the  discontents  which  follow 
such  measures,  and  the  salutary  laws 
which  are  the  fruit  of  such  discontents. 
We  believe,  for  example,  that  the  second 
Dutch  war  would  never  have  been  ap» 
proved  by  such  a  Council  as  that  which 
Temple  proposed.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer 
would  never  even  have  been  mentioned 
in  such  a  Council.  The  people,  pleased 
to  think  that  Lord  Bnssell,  Lord  Caven- 
dish, and  Mr.  Powle,  unplaced  and  un- 
pensioned,  were  daily  representing  their 
grievances,  and  defending  their  rights  in 
the  Boyal  presence^  would  not  havo 
pined  quite  so  mudi  for  the  meeting  of 


Constant 
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Parliament.  The  Parliament,  when  it 
met,  ^vould  have  foand  fewer  and  less 
glaring  abusen  to  attack.  There  would 
have  been  leas  mfsgovemment  and  less 
reform.  We  should  not  have  been  cursed 
with  the  Cabal,  or  blessed  with  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  the  meantime 
the  Council,  considered  as  an  executive 
council,  would,  unless  sotte  at  least  of  its 
powers  had  been  delegated  to  a  smaller 
body,  have  been  feeble,  dilatory,  divided, 
unfit  for  everything  which  requh-ca 
secrecy  and  despatch,  and  peculiarly 
unfit  for  the  administration  of  war. 

The  Revolution  put  an  end,  in  a  very 
different  way,  to  the  long  contest  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament.  Prom 
that  time,  the  House  of 
Predominance  Commons  has  been  pre* 
Sf  ciliSons!  dominant  in  the  State. 
The  Cabinet  has  really 
been,  from  that  time,  a  committee  nomi- 
nated by  the  Orown  out  of  the  prevailing 
party  in  Parliament.  Though  the  minority 
in  the  Commons  are  constantly  proposing 
to  condemn  executive  measures,  or  to  call 
for  papers  which  may  enable  the  House 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  measures,  these 
propositions  are  scarcely  ever  carried  | 
and  if  a  proposition  of  this  kind  is  carried 
againsttheGovemment  a  change  of  Minis- 
try almost  necessarily  follows.  Growing 
and  struggling  power  always  gives  more 
annoyance  and  is  more  unmanageable  than 
established  power.  The  House  of  Com* 
mons  gave  infioitely  more  trouble  to  the 
Ministers  of  Charles  the  Second,  than  to 
any  Ministers  of  later  times ;  for,  in  thtt 
ti  me  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  House  was 
checking  Ministers  in  whom  it  did  not 
^on  fide.  Now  that  its  ascendency  is  fully 
istabMshed,  it  cither  confides  in  Ministers 
or  tums'them  out.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  far  better  state  of  things  tban  that 
which  Temple  wished  to  introduce.  The 
modem  Cabinet  is  a  far  better  Bacecutive 
Council  than  his.  The  worst  House  of 
Commons  that  has  sate  since  the  Revo- 
lution was  a  far  more  efficient  check  on 
misgovemment  than  his  fifteen  ind^ 
pendent  councillors  would  have  been. 
Tct,  everything  considered,  it  seems  to 
us  that  his  plan  was  the  work  of  an 
observant,  ingenious,  and  fertile  mind. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  occasion 
on  which  he  came  prominently  forward, 
Temple  had  the  rare  good 
goSl^\*ilie.  fortune  to  please  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  the  Sove- 
reign.   The  general  exultation  was  great 
when  it  was  known  that  the  old  Council, 


made  up  of  the  most  odious  tools  of 
power,  was  dismissed — ^that-small  interior 
committees,  rendered  odious  by  the  recent 
memory  of  the  Cabal,  were  to  be  disused 
«-and  that  the  King  would  adopt  no 
measure  till  it  had  been  discussed  and 
approved  by  a  body,  of  which  one-half 
consisted  of  Independent  gentlemen  and 
noblemen,  and  in  which  such  persons  as 
Russell,  Cavendish,  and  Temple  himself 
had  seats.  Town  and  country  were  in  a 
ferment  of  joy.  The  bells  were  rung, 
bonfires  were  lighted,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  England  were  re-echoed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  considered  the  influence 
obtained  by  Temple  as  a  certain  omen  of 
good  for  Europe.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to 
the  honour  of  his  sagacity  that  every  one 
of  his  great  measures  should,  in  such 
times,  have  pleased  every  party  which  he 
had  any  interest  in  pleasing.  Tiiis  was 
the  case  with  the  Triple  Alliance — with 
the  Treaty  which  concluded  the  second 
Dutch  war — ^with  the  Marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange— and,  finally,  with  the 
institution  of  this  new  Council. 

The  only  people  who  grumbled  were 
those  popular  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons    who    were    not   among   the 
thirty;   and,  if  our  view 
of  the  measure  be  correct,     ^^ 
they  were   precisely  the 
people  who  had  good  reason  to  groml^le. 
They  were  precisely  the  people  whose 
activity    and  whose  influence  the  new 
Gouncil  was  intended  to  destroy. 

But  there  was  very  soon  an  end  of  the 
bright  hopes  and  loud  applauses  with 
which  the  publication  of  this  scheme  had 
been  hailed.  The  perfldious  levity  of  the 
King  and  the  ambition  of  th«  diiefs  of 
parties  produced  the  instant,  entire,  and 
irremediable  failure  of  a  plan  which 
nothing  but  firmness,  public  spirit,  and 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in 
it  could  conduct  to  a  happy  issue.  Even 
before  the  project  was  divulged,  its 
author  had  already  found  reason  to 
apprehend  that  it  would  fail  Consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  in  fram- 
ing the  list  of  councillors.  There  were 
two  men  in  particular  about  whom  the 
King  and  Temple  could 
not  agrec-two  men  ^^^^ 
deeply  tainted  with  the 
vices  common  to  the  English  statesmen 
of  that  age,  but  unrivalled  in  talents, 
address  and  influence.  These  were  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  George  Saville 
Viscount  Halifax. 

It  was  a  favourite  exercise  among  the 
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Greek  sophists  to  write  panegyrics  on 
characters  proverbial  for  deprarity.  One 
professor  of  rhetoric  sent  to  Socrates  a 
panegyric  on  Bnsiris  ;  and  Isoerates  him- 
self wrote  another  whidi  has  come  down  to 
OS.  It  is,  we  presume,  from  an  ambition 
of  &e  same  kind  that  some  writers  have 
lately  shown  a  disposition  to  eulogize 
fiha^esbnry.  Bat  the  attempt  is  vain. 
The  charges  against  him  rest  on  evidence 
not  to  be  invalidated  by  any  arguments 
which  hnman  wit  can  devise ;  or  by  any 
information  which  may  be  found  hi  old 
trunks  and  escrutoires. 

It  iscertain  that,  j ust  before  the  Bestora- 
tlon,  he  declared  to  the  Beglcides  that 
he  would  be  damned,  body  and  soul, 
rather  than  suffer  a  hair  of  their  heads  to 
be  hurt ;  and  that,  just  after  the  Beetora- 
tion,  he  was  one  of  the  judges  who  sen- 
tenced them  to  death.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  a  principal  member  of  the  most 
profligate  Administration  ever  known; 
and  that  he  was  after- 
Ohaygey  wards  a  principal  member 
Sh^sbury.  ®^  *^®  ™<»t  profligate 
Opposition  ever  known. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  power,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  violate  the  great  fundamental 
princ^le  of  the  Constitution,  in  order  to 
exalt  the  Catholics;  and  that,  out  of 
power,  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate  every 
prijiciple  of  justice  in  order  to  destroy 
them.  There  were  in  that  age  honest 
men— WiUiam  Penn  is  an  instance— who 
valued  toleration  so  highly,  that  they 
would  willingly  have  seen  it  established, 
«ven  by  an  illegal  exertion  of  the  prero- 
gative. There  were  many  honest  men 
who  dreaded  arbitrary  power  so  much, 
that,  on  account  of  the  alliance  between 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  ttiey  were 
disposed  to  grant  no  toleration  to  Papists. 
Od  both  those  classes  we  look  with  indul- 
gence, though  we  think  both  in  the 
wrong.  But  Shaftesbury  belonged  to 
neither  cbus.  He  united  all  that  was 
worst  in  both.  From  the  friends  of 
toleration  he  borrowed  theb  contempt 
for  the  Constitution ;  and  from  the 
friends  of  liberty  theur  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  conscience.  We  never  can 
admit  tliat  his  conduct  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabal,  was  redeemed  by  his  conduct 
as  a  leader  of  Opposition.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  life  'was  such,  that  every  part 
of  it,  as  if  by  a  skilful  contrivance, 
reflcc  ts  infamy  on  every  other.  We  should 
never  have  known  how  abandoned  a  pro- 
stitute he  was  in  place,  if  we  had  not 
known  how  desperate  an  incendiary  he 


was  out  of  it.  To  judge  of  him  fairly, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Shaftes^ 
bury  who,  in  ofBee,  was  the  chief  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  was  the 
same  Shaftesbury  who,  out  of  office, 
excited  and  kept  up  the  savage  hatred  of 
the  rabble  of  London,  against  the  very 
class  to  whom  that  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence was  intended  to  give  illegal  relief. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  exctises  that 
are  made  for  him.  We  will  give  two 
specimens.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Ministry  which  made  the 
alliance  with  France  against  Holland, 
and  that  this  alliance  was  most  pemi- 
cions.  What,  then,  is  the 
defence?  Even  this-  ®**d^^'" 
that  he  betrayed  his 
master's  coxmsels  to  the  Electors  ot 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and  tried  to 
rouse  all  the  Protestant  powers  of 
Germany  to  defend  the  States.  Again, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  he  was  deeply 
concerned  in  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, and  that  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  course  which 
he  afterwards  took  respecting  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Catholic  faith.  What, 
then,  is  the  defence  ?  Even  this— that  he 
meant  only  to  allure  concealed  Papists  to 
avow  themselves,  and  thus  to  become 
open  marks  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
public.  As  soon  as  he  is  charged  with 
one  treason,  his  advocates  vindicate  him 
by  confessing-  two.'  They  had't)etter 
leave  him  where  thcy  find  him.  For  him 
there  is  no  escape  upwards.  Every  out- 
let by  which  he  can  creep  out  of  hia 
present  position,  is  one  which  lets  him 
down  into  a  still  lower  and  fouler  depth 
of  infamy.  To  whitewash  an  Ethiopia  u 
is  a  proverbially  hopeless  attempt;  but 
to  whitewash  an  Ethiopian  by  giving 
him  a  new  coat  of  blacking,  is  an  enter- 
prise more  extraordinary  still.  That  in 
the  course  of  Shaftesbury's  unscrupulous 
and  revengeful  opposition  to  the  Court 
he  rendered  one  or  two  most  useful  ser- 
vices to  his  country  we  admit.  And,  he 
is,  we  think,  fairly  entitled,  if  that  be  any 
glory,  to  have  his  name  eternally  associ- 
ated with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  name  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  is  associated  with  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church,  and  that  of  Jack 
Wilkes  with  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

While  Shaftesbury  was  still  living,  hia 
character  was  elaborately  drawn  by  two 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age, — ^by 
Butler,  with  characteristic  brilliancy  of 
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^t,— by  Dryden,  with  even  more  than 
characteristic  energy  and  loftiness,— by 
both  with  all  the  inspl- 
^C^^^^^  ration    of  hatred.     The 
^writers.       sparkling  illustrations  of 
Batler  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  brighter  glory  of 
that  gorgeous  satiric  Huse,  who  comes 
sweeping  by  in  sceptred  pall,  borrowed 
from  her  more  august  sisters.    But  the 
descriptions  well  deserre  to  be  compared* 
The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  Butler's 

"poUtidan, 
mOk  more  heads  than  a  beast  in  Tision,'' 

and  the  Ahithophel  of  Bryden.  Butler 
dwells  on  Shaftesbury's  unprincipled 
Tersatility ;  on  his  wonderful  and  almost 
instinctiye  skill  in  discerning  the  ap- 
proach of  a  change  of  fortune ;  and  in 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  snares  in  which  he  left 
his  associates  to  perish. 

**  Our  stata-artifioer  foresaw 
Which  way  the  world  began  to  draw. 
For  as  old  sinnen  have  all  points 
O'  th'  oompaM  in  their  bones  and  Jointa^ 
Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 
All  tarns  and  changes  of  the  wind. 
And  better  than  by  Napier*s  bonee 
Feel  in  their  own  the  age  of  moons: 
So  guilty  sinnen  in  a  state 
Can  by  their  Crimea  prognosticate. 
And  in  their  oonadenoea  feel  pain 
Some  days  before  a  shower  of  rain. 
He,  therefore,  wledy  oast  about 
All  ways  he  oonld  to  ensure  his  throat." 

In  Dryden's  great  portrait,  on  the  con- 
trary, violent  passion,  implacable  revenge, 
boldness  amounting  to  temerity,  are  the 
most  strikmg  features.  Ahithophel  is 
one  of  the  *'  great  wits  to  madness  near 
allied."    And  again — 

"  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity. 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves 

went  high, 
Be  Bought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  nnfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his 

wit.-* 

•  It  has  never,  we  believe,  been  remarked, 
that  two  of  the  most  striking  lines  in  the  d»* 
serf ption  of  Ahithophel  are  borrowed,  and  from 
a  most  obeoore  qnarter.  In  KnoUea's  *' History 
of  the  Turks,'*  printed  more  than  sixty  yean 
before  the  appearance  of  Absalom  and  Ahitho- 
phel, are  the  following  vetiea,  under  a  portrait 
of  the  Saltan  Mosti^dia  I.,^ 

**  Greatneesae  on  goodnesse  loves  to  alide,  not 
stand, 
And  leavea  for  Fortune's  ire  Yectue's  flrmo 


The  dates  of  the  two  poems  will,  we 
think,  explain  this  discrepancy.  The 
third  part  of  ffudibrat  ap- 
peared  in  1678,  when  the  ^S^SSl? 
character  of  Shaftesbury 
had  as  yet  but  imperfectly  develoi)ed 
itself.  He  had,  indeed,  been  a  traitor  to 
every  party  in  the  State ;  but  his  treasons 
had  hitherto  prospered.  Whether  it 
were  accident  or  sagacity,  he  had  timed 
his  desertions  in  such  a  manner  that 
fortune  seemed  to  go  to  and  fro  with  him 
from  side  to  side.  The  extent  of  his 
perfidy  was  known ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  Popish  Plot  furnished  him  with  a 
machinery  which  seemed  sufficiently 
powerful  for  all  his  purposes,  that  the 
audacity  of  his  spirit,  and  the  fierceness 
of  his  malevolent  passions,  became  fully 
manifest.  His  subsequent  conduct  showed 
undoubtedly  great  ability,  but  not  ability 
of  the  sort  for  which  he  had  formerly 
been  so  eminent.  He  was  now  head- 
strong, sanguine,  full  of  impetuous  confi- 
dence in  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own 
good  luck.  He  whose  fame  as  a  political 
tactician  had  hitherto  rested  chiefly  on 
his  skilful  retreats,  now  set  himself  ta 
break  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him. 
Hift  plans  were  castles  in  the  air:-— hie 
talk  was  rhodomontade.  He  took  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  :— he  treated  the 
Court  as  if  the  King  were  already  a 
prisoner  in  lus  hands  ^— he  built  on  tho 
favour  of  the  multitude,  as  if  that  favour 
were  not  proverbially  inconstant.  The 
signs  of  the  coming  re-action  were  dis- 
cerned by  men  of  far  less  sagacity  than 
his ;  and  scared  from  his  side  men  more 
consistent  than  he  had  ever  pretended  to 
be.  But  on  him  they  were  lost.  The 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,— that  counsel 
which  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of 
the  oracle  of  Gtod,— was  turned  into 
foolishness.  He  who  had  become  a  by- 
word for  the  certainty  with  which  he 
foresaw,  and  the  suppleness  with  which 
he  evaded  danger,  now  when  beset  on 
every  side  with  snares  and  death,  seemed 

Dryden*8  woida  ar^^ 
•*  But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  alSde,  not  aland. 

And  Foftone'a  ice  prefera  to  Virtae's  land." 

The  drsnmatanoe  la  tho  more  remarkable^ 
because  Diyden  haa  really  no  oouplei  mort 
intensely  Diydenian,  both  in  thought  and  ax* 
praaskm,  than  this,  of  which  the  whole  thought, 
and  almost  the  whole  ezpreaalon,  are  stolen. 

As  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  obserring  that  Hr.  Courtenay  has  done 
Dryden  injustice,  by  inadvertently  attributing 
to  him  some  feeble  lines  which  are  in  Tate*» 
part  of  Absalom  and  Ahithophel. 
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to  be  Bmitten  with  a  blindness  as  strange 
as  his  former  clear-sightedness ;  and, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  strode  straight  on  with  desperate 
hardihood  to  his  doom.  Therefore,  after 
having  early  acquired,  and  long  pxe- 
serred,  the  reputation  of  infallible  wis^ 
dom  apd  invariable  success,  he  lived  to 
cee  a  mighty  ruin  wrought  by  his  own 
ungovemable  passions ; — ^to  see  the  great 
party  which  he  had  led,  vanquished,  and 
scattered,  and  trampled  down ; — ^to  see  all 
his  own  devilish  enginery  of  lying  wit- 
nesses, partial  sheriffs,  packed  juries, 
unjust  judges,  blood-thirsty  mobs,  ready 
to  be  employed  against  himself  and  his 
most  devoted  followers ; — ^to  fiy  from  that 
proud  city  whose  favour  had  almost 
raised  him  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Palace ; — 
to  hide  himself  in  squalid  retreats ;— to 
cover  his  grey  head  with  ignominious 
disguises ;— and  he  died  in  hopeless  exile^ 
sheltered  by  a  State  which  he  had  cruelly 
injured  and  insulted,  from  the  vengeance 
of  a  master  whose  favour  he  had  pur* 
chased  by  one  series  of  crimes,  and 
forfeited  by  another. 

Halifax  had,  in  common  with  GRiaftee- 
bury,  and  with  almost  all  the  poUtidans 
of  that  age,  a  very  loose  morality  where 
the  public  was  concerned ;  but  in  his  case 
the  prevailing  infection  was  modified  by 
a  very  peculiar  constitution  both  of  heart 
and  head  ;-^by  a  temper  singularly  free 
from  gall,  and  by  a  refining  and  sceptical 
understanding.  He  changed  his  course 
as  often  as  Shaftesbury ;  but  he  did  not 
change  it  to  the  same  extent,  or  in  the 
same  direction.  Shaftesbury  was  the 
very  reverse  of  a  trimmer.  His  disposi- 
tion led  him  generally  to  do  his  utmost 
to  exalt  the  side  which  was  up,  and  to 
depress  the  side  which  was  down.  His 
transitions  were  from  extreme  to  extreme. 
While  he  staid  with  a  party  he  went  all 
lengths  for  it ;— when  he  quitted  it  he 
went  all  lengths  against  it.  Halifax  was 
emphatically  a  trimmer— 

5?S5S^*  a  trimmer  both  by  intel- 
lect and  by  constitution* 
The  name  was  fixed  on  him  by  his  eon- 
temporaries  ;  and  he  was  so  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  it  that  he  assumed  it 
as  a  badge  of  honour.  He  passed  from 
faction  to  faction.  But  instead  of  adopt- 
ing and  inflaming  the  passions  of  those 
^hom  he  joined,  he  tried  to  di£Euse  among 
them  something  of  the  spirit  of  those 
whom  he  had  just  left.  While  he  acted 
with  the  Opposition,  he  was  suspected  of 
being  a  spy  of  the  Court ;  and  when  ho 


had  joined  the  Court  all  the  Tories  were 
dismayed  by  his  Eepublican  doctrines. 

He  wanted  neither  arguments  nor  elo- 
quence to  exhibit  what  was  commonly 
regarded  as  his  wavering 
poUcy  in  the  fairest  light.  -^^SSSSe?* 
He  trimmed,  he  said,  as 
the  temperate  zone  trims  between  in- 
tolerable heat  and  intolerable  cold— as  a 
good  government  trims  between  despot- 
ism and  anarchy— as  a  pure  church  trims 
between  the  errors  of  the  Papists  and 
those  of  the  Anabaptists.    Nor  was  this 
defence  by  any  means  without  weight; 
for,  though  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
his  integrity  was  not  of  strength  to  with- 
stand  the   temptations   by   which    his 
cupidity   and   vanity    were    sometimes 
assailed,  yet  his  dislike  of  extremes,  and 
a  forgiving  and  compassionate  temper 
which  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  >»^*"!, 
preserved  him  from  all  participation  ii^ 
the  worst  crimes  of  his  time.    If  both 
parties  accused  him  of  deserting  them, 
both  were  compelled  to  admit  that  they 
had  great  obligations  to  his  humanity; 
and  that,  though  an  uncertain  friend,  he 
was  a  placable  enemy.     He   voted   in 
favour  of  Lord  Stafford,  the  victim  of  the 
Whigs.    He  did  his  utmost  to  save  Lord 
Bttssell,  the  victim  of  the  Tories.    And 
on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  his  public  life,  though  far  indeed 
from  faultless,  has  as  few  great  stains  as 
that  of  any  politician  who  took  an  active 
part  in  affairs  during  the  troubled  and 
disastrous  period   of  ten   years   which 
elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Lord  Banby 
and  the  Bevolution. 

His  mind  was  much  less  turned  to 
particular  observations,  and  much  more 
to  general  speculation,  than  that  of 
Shaftesbury.  Shaftesbury  knew  the 
King,  the  Council,  the  Parliament,  the 
city,  better  than  Halifax;  but  Halifax 
would  have  written  a  far  better  treatise 
on  political  science  than  Shaftesbury. 
Shaftesbury  shone  more  in  consultation, 
and  Halifax  in  controversy : — Shaftesbury 
was  more  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients, and  Halifax  in  Consultation 
arguments.  Nothingthat  ^^^' 
remains  from  the  pen  of 
Shaftesbury  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  political  tracts  of  Halifax.  Indeed, 
very  little  of  the  prose  of  that  age  is  so 
well  worth  reading  as  the  '*  Character  of 
a  Trimmer,"  and  the  "Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent." .  What  particularly  strikes 
us  in  those  works  is  the  writer's  passion 
for  generalisation.    He  was  treating  of 
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the  most  exciting  subjects  in  the  most 
agitated  times^he  was  himself  placed  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  civil  conflict : — yet 
there  is  no  acrimony,  nothing  inflam* 
matory,  nothing  personal.  He  preserves 
an  air  of  cold  superiority,  a  certain  philo- 
sophical serenity,  which  is  perfectly 
marvellous — ^he  treats  every  question  as 
an  abstract  question— begins  with  the 
widest  propositions— argues  those  propo- 
sitions on  general  grounds—and  often, 
when  he  has  brought  out  his  theorem, 
leaves  the  reader  to  make  the  application, 
without  adding  an  allusion  to  particular 
men  or  to  passing  events.  This  specula- 
tive turn  of  mind  rendered  him  a  bad 
adviser  in  cases  which  required  celerity. 
He  brought  forward,  with  wonderful 
readiness  and  copiousness,  arguments, 
replies  to  those  argument?,  rejoinders  to 
those  replies,  general  maxims  of  policy, 
and  analogous  cases  from  hbtory.  But 
Shaftesbury  was  the  man  for  prompt 
decision .  Of  the  Parliamentary  eloquence 
of  these  celebrated  rivals,  we  can  judge 
only  by  report ;  and  so  judging,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  though 
Shaftesbury  was  a  distinguished  speaker, 
the  superiority  belonged  to  Halifax. 
Indeed,  the  readiness  of  Halifax  in  debate, 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  ingenuity 
of  his  reasoning,  the  liveliness  of  his 
expression,  and  the  silver  clearness  and 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  seem  to  have 
made  the  strongest  impression  on  his 
contemporaries.  By  Bryden  he  is  de- 
scribed as 

"of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought. 
Endued  by  nature  and  by  learning  taught 
To  move  aBsemblies.'' 

His  oratory  is  utterly  and  irretrievably 
lost  to  us,  like  that  of  Somert,  of  Boling* 
broke,  of  Charles  Townsend— of  many 
others  who  were  accustomed  to  rise 
amidst  the  breathless  expectation  of 
senates,  and  to  sit  down  amidst  reiterated 
bursts  of  applause.  But  old  men  who 
lived  to  admire  the  eloquence  of  Pnlteney 
in  its  meridian,  and  that  of  Pitt  in  its 
splendid  dawn,  still  murmured  that  they 
had  heard  nothing  like  the  great  speeches 
of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  Exclusion  Bill. 
The  power  of  Shaftesbury  over  large 
masses  was  unrivalled.  Halifax  was 
disqualified  by  his  whole  character,  moral 
and  intellectual,  for  the  part  of  a  dema- 
gogue. It  was  in  small  circles,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his 
ascendency  was  felt. 
Shaftesbury   seems   to  bttve  troubled 


himself  very  little  about  tfaeoriee  of 
government.  Halifax  was,  in  specula- 
tion, a  strong  republican, 
and  did  not  conceal  it,  ^^^S? 
He  often  made  hereditary 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  the  subjects  of 
his  keen  pleasantry,  while  he  was  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Court,  and  obtain- 
ing for  himself  step  after  step  in  the 
peerage.  In  this  way,  he  attempted  to 
gratify  at  once  his  intellectual  vanity 
and  his  more  vulgar  ambition.  He 
shaped  his  life  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  multitude,  and  indemnified  him- 
self by  talking  according  to  his  own. 
His  colloquial  powers  were  great;  his 
perception  of  the  ridiculous  exquisitely 
fine  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  the  rare 
art  of  preserving  the  reputation  of  good- 
breeding  and  good-nature,  while  habit- 
ually indulging  his  strong  propensity  to 
mockery. 

Temple  wished  to  put  Halifax  into  the 
new  council,  and  to  leave  out  Shaftes- 
bury. The  King  objected 
•trongly  to  BSlif«x,  to  'SS.Sff' 
whom  he  had  taken  a  TTaitf^* 
greftt  dislike,  which  is  not 
accounted  for,  and  which  did  not  last 
long.  Temple  replied  that  Halifax  was 
a  man  eminent  both  by  his  station  and 
by  his  abilities,  and  would,  if  excluded, 
do  everything  against  the  new  suri-angc* 
ments,  that  could  be  done  by  eloquence, 
sarcasm,  and  intrigue.  AU  who  were  con- 
sulted were  of  the  same  mind ;  and  the  King 
yielded ;  but  not  till  Temple  had  almost 
gone  on  his  knees.  This  point  was  no 
sooner  settled  than  his  Hajesty  declared 
that  he  would  have  Shaftesbury  too. 
Temple  again  has  recourse  to  entreaties 
and  expostulations.  Charles  told  him  that 
the  enmity  of  Shaftesbury  would  be  at 
least  as  formidable  as  that  of  Halifax ;  and 
this  was  true :  but  Temple  might  have 
replied  that  by  giving  power  to  HaUfax 
they  gained  a  friend,  and  that  by  giving 
power  to  Shaftesbury  they  only  strength- 
ened an  enemy.  It  was  vain  to  argue 
and  protest.  The  King  only  laughed  and 
jested  at  Temple's  anger ;  and  Shaftes- 
bury was  not  only  sworn  of  the  Council, 
but  appointed  Lord  President. 

Temple  was  so  bitterly  mortified  by 
this  step,   that  he   had    at    one   time 
resolved  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  new  Ad-     ,^^^5. 
ministration ;    and    seri- 
ously thought   of  disqualifying  himself 
from  sitting  in  council  by  omitting  to 
take  the  Sacrament.    Bat  the  urgency  of 
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Lady  Temple  and  Lady  Gifi^rd  induced 
him  to  abandon  that  intention. 

The  council  was  organized  on  the  2lBt 
of  April,  1679 ;  and  on  the  very  next  day 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
-which  it  had  been  constructed  was  tIo- 
lated.  A  secret  committee,  or,  in  the 
modem  phrase,  a  cabinet  of  nine  members 
was  formed.  But  as  this  committee  in- 
cluded Shaftesbury  and  Konmouth,  it 
contained  within  itself  the  elements  of 
as  much  faction  as  would  have  sufficed 
to  Impede  all  business.  Accordingly, 
there  soon  arose  a  smsdl 
J^^g^  interior  cabinet,  consist- 
ing of  Essex,  Sunderland, 
Halifax,  and  Temple.  For  a  time  perfect 
harmony  and  confidence  subsisted  be- 
tween the  four.  Bnt  the  meetings  of  the 
thirty  were  stormy.  Sharp  retorts  passed 
between  Shaftesbury  and  Halifax,  who 
led  the  opposite  parties.  Li  the  council 
Halifax  generally  had  the  advantage. 
But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Shaftes- 
bury still  had  at  his  back  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  dis- 
contents which  the  change  of  Ministry 
had  for  a  moment  quieted,  broke  forUi 
again  with  redoubled  yiolenoe ;  and  the 
only  effect  which  the  late  measures  ap- 
peared to  have  produced  was  that  the 
Lord  President,  with  all  the  dignity  and 
authority  belonging  to  his  high  place, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition. 
The  impeachment  of  Lord  Danby  was 
eagerly  prosecuted.  The  Commons  were 
determined  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne.  All  offers  of  com- 
promise were  rejected.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  one  inestimable  law— the 
only  benefit  which  England  has  derived 
from  the  troubles  of  that  period,  but  a 
benefit  which  may  well  be  set  off  against 
a  great  mass  of  eyil— the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  was  pushed  through  the  Houses  and 
reccdved  the  royal  assent. 

The  King,  finding  the  Parliament  as 
tronblesome  as  ever,  determined  to  pro- 
rogue it ;  and  he  did  so 

prSrSguS!  ^it^ont  «^e»  mentioning 
his  intention  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  whose  advice  he  had  pledged 
himself,  only  a  month  before,  to  conduct 
the  Government.  The  councillors  were 
generally  dissatisfied ;  and  Shaftesbury 
swore  with  great  vehemence  that  if  he 
could  find  out  who  the  secret  advisers 
were  he  would  have  their  heads. 

The  Parliament  rose  ;  London  was  de- 
serted; and  Temple  retired  to  his  villa. 


whence,   on  council  days,  he  went  to 
Hampton  Court.    The  post  of  Secretary 
was    again    and    again 
pressed   on  him    by  his        ^^JJ^g^ 
master,  and  by  his  three 
colleagues  of  the  inner  Cabinet.   Halifax, 
in  particular,  threatened  laughingly  to 
bum  down  the  house  at  Sheen.  But  Temple 
was  immovable.    His  short  experience 
of  EngUsh  politics  had  disgosted  him ; 
and  he  felt  himself  so  much  oppressed  by 
the  responsibility   under   which   he  at 
present  lay,  that  he  had  no  inclination 
to  add  to  the  load. 

When  the  term  fixed  for  the  proroga* 
tion  had  nearly  expired  it  became  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  course  should  be 
taken.  The  King,  and  his  four  con- 
fidential advisers,  thought  that  a  new 
Parliament  might  possibly  be  more 
manageable,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
more  refractory  than  that  which  they 
now  had,  and  they  therefore  determined 
on  a  dissolution.  But  when  the  question 
was  proposed  at  council,  the  majority, 
jealous,  it  should  seem,  of  the  small 
directing  knot,  and  unwilling  to  bear 
the  unpopularity  of  the  measures  of 
Government,  while  excluded  from  all 
power,  joined  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  left  alone 
in  the  minority.  The  King,  however^ 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and'  ordered  the 
Parliament  to  be  instantly  dissolved. 
Temple's  council  was  now  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  privy  council,  if  indeed 
it  were  not  something  less;  and  though 
Temple  threw  the  blame  of  this  on  the 
King,  on  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  every- 
body but  himself,  it  is  evident  that  the 
failure  of  his  plan  is  to  be  traced  to  its 
own  inherent  defects.  His  council  was 
too  large  to  transact  business  which  re- 
quired expedition,  secrecy,  and  cordial 
co-operation.  A  Cabinet  was  therefore 
formed  within  the  Council.  The  Cabinet 
and  the  majority  of  the 
CouncU  differed,  and,  as  ^'g^*ouf  * 
was  to  be  expected,  the 
Cabinet  carried  their  point.  Four  votes 
outweighed  six-and-twenty.  This  being 
the  case,  the  meetings  of  the  thurty  were 
not  only  useless,  but  positively  noxious. 

At  the  ensuing  election.  Temple  was 
chosen  for  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
The  only  objection  that  was  made  to 
him  by  the  members  of  that  learned 
body  was,  that  in  his  little  work  on 
Holland  he  had  expressed  great  approba- 
tion of  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  States  ; 
and  this  blemish,  however  serious,  was 
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overlooked,  in  coneidcration  of  his  high 
repatatloQ,  aad  of  the  strong  recom- 
mendations with  which  he  was  famished 
by  the  Court. 

Daring  the  aammer  he  remained  at 
Sheen,  and  amnsed  himself  with  rearing 
melons ;  leaving  to  the  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  inner  Cabinet 

J^f^L     **»«   whole   directions  of 
melons  at         ...      _  ,        _ 
Sheen.        pnblic  affairs.    Some  un- 

explained  canse  began, 
aboat  this  time,  to  alienate  them  from 
him.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  angry  by  auy  part  of  his  condact, 
or  to  have  disliked  him  personally.  Bat 
they  had,  we  saspect,  taken  the  measare 
of  his  mind,  and  satisfied  themselves  that 
he  was  not  a  man  for  that  troubled  time, 
and  that  he  would  be  a  mere  incumbrance 
to  them :  living  themselves  for  ambition, 
they  despised  his  love  of  ease.  Accus- 
tomed to  deep  stakes  in  the  game  of 
political  hazard,  they  despised  his 
piddling  play.  They  looked  on  his 
•cautious  measures  with  the  sort  of  scorn 
with  which  the  gamblers  at  the  ordinary, 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  regarded 
Nigel's  practice  of  never  touching  a  card 
but  when  he  was  certain  to  win.  He 
soon  foand  that  he  was  left  out  of  their 
secrets.  The  King  had,  about  this  time, 
a  dangerous  attack  of  illness.  The  Duke 
if  York,  on  receiving  the  news,  returned 
(iom  Holland.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  the  detested  Popish  successor  excited 
x>  n  xiety  throughout  the  country.  Temple 
ivas  greatly  amazed  and  disturbed.  He 
iiastened  up  to  London  and  visited  Essex, 
IV  bo  professed  to  be  astonished  and  mor- 
tified, but  could  not  disguise  a  sneering 
smile.  Temple  then  saw  Halifax,  who 
talked  to  him  much  about  the  pleasures 
of  the  country,  the  anxieties  of  office, 
and  the  vanity  of  all  human  things,  but 
carefully  avoided  politics,  and  when  the 
Duke's  return  was  mentioned,  only  sighed, 
shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands.  In  a 
short  time  Temple  found  that  his  two 
friends  had  been  quizzing  him  ;  and  that 
they  had  themselves  sent  for  the  Duke, 
in  order  that  his  Royal  Highness  might, 
if  the  King  should  die,  be  on  the  spot  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  Monmouth. 

He  was  soon  convinced,  by  a  still 
stronger  proof,  that,  though  he  had  not 
'  exactly  offended  bis  master,  or  his 
colleagues,  in  the  Cabinet,  he  had  ceased 
to  enjoy  their  confidence.  The  result  of 
the  general  election  had  been  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  Government ;  and 


Shaftesbury  impatiently  expected  the 
day  when  the  Houses  were  to  meet.  Ths 
King,  guided  by  the  advice  .^^ 
of  the  inner  Cabinet,  de-  conikleno«. 
termined  on  a  step  of  the 
highest  importance.  He  told  the  Council 
that  he  had  resolved  to  prorogue  the  new 
Parliament  for  a  year,  and  requested 
them  not  to  object ;  for  he  had,  he  said,  j 
considered  the  subject  fully,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind.  All  who  were  not  in  | 
the  secret  were  thunderstruck— Temple 
as  much  as  any^  Several  members  rose 
and  entreated  to  be  heard  against  the 
prorogation .  But  the  King  silenced  them, 
and  declared  that  his  resolution  was  un- 
alterable. Temple,  greatly  hurt  at  the 
manner  in  which  both  himself  and  the 
Council  had  been  treated,  spoke  with 
great  spirit.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
disobey  the  King  by  objecting  to  a 
measure  on  which  his  Majesty  was  deter- 
mined to  hear  no  argument;  but  he 
would  most  earnestly  entreat  his  Majesty, 
if  the  present  Council  was  incompetent 
to  advise  him,  to  dissolve  it  and  select 
another ;  for  it  was  absurd  to  have 
councillors  who  did  not  counael,  and  who 
were  summoned  only  to  be  silent 
witnesses  of  the  acts  of  others.  The 
King  listened  courteously.  But  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  resented  this 
reproof  highly  ;  and  from  that  day 
Temple  was  almost  as  much  estranged 
from  them  as  from  Shaftesbury. 

He  wished  to  retire  altogether  from 
business.     But  just  at  this  time  Lord 
Bussell,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  some  other 
councillors  of  the  popular  party,  waited 
on  the  King  in  a  body,  declared  their 
strong  disapprobation  of 
bis    measures,    and    re-    ^SK- 
quested  to  be  excusedf  rom         uon. 
attending    any   more  at 
council.    Temple  feared  that  if,  at  this 
moment,  he  also  were  t»  withdraw,  he 
might  be  supposed  to  act  in  concert  with 
those  decided  opponents  of  the  Court, 
and   to   have  determined  on   taking  a 
course  hostile  to  the  Government    He, 
therefore,*  continued  to  go  occasionally 
to  the  board,  but  he  had  no  longer  any 
real  share  in  direction  of  public  affairs. 

At  length  the  long  term  of  the  pro- 
rogation expired.  In  October,  1080,  the 
Houses  met ;  and  the  great  questiou  of 
the  Exclusion,  was  revived.  Few  parlli- 
mcntary  contests  in  our  history  appear 
to  have  called  forth  a  greater  display 
of  talent  J — none  certainly  ever  called 
forth  more  violent  passions.    Tho  whole 
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nation  was  convulsed  by  partj  spirit. 
The  gentlemen  of  crery  county,  the 
*w  «  MA^  traders  of  every  town, 
^SSSlSL  ^^  ^y»  **  ^^^^  P^Wic 
school,  were  divided  into 
exclosionists  and  abhorrers.  The  book- 
stalls were  covered  with  tracts  on  the 
sacredness  of  hereditary  right,  oa  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament*  on  the 
dangers  of  a  disputed  succession,  on  the 
dangers  of  a  Popish  reign.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  ferment  that  Temple 
took  his  seat,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  occasion  was  a  very  great  one. 
His  talents,  his  long  experience  of 
affairs,  his  unspotted  public  character, 
the  high  posts  which  be  had  filled,  seemed 
■  -^-4__,  *°  mark  him  out  as  a 
^SS^io^^  man  on  whom  much  would 
depend.  He  acted  like 
himself.  He  saw  that,  if  he  supported 
exclusion,  he  made  the  King  and  the 
heir-presumptive  his  enemies;  and  that, 
if  he  opposed  it,  he  made  himself  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  unscrupulous  and 
turbulent  Shaftesbury.  He  neither  sup- 
ported nor  opposed  it.  He  quietly 
absented  himself  from  the  House.  Nay, 
he  took  care,  he  tells  us,  never  to  discuss 
the  question  in  any  society,  whatever. 
I^wrence  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Rochester,  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
attend  in  his  place.  Temple  replied  that 
he  acted  according  to  Solomon's  advice, 
neither  to  oppose  the  mighty,  nor  go 
about  to  stop  the  current  of  a  river.  The 
advice,  whatever  its  value  may  be,  is  not 
to  be  found  either  in  the  canonical  or 
apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
But  Temple  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
talking  about  books  which  he  had  never 
read ;  and  one  of  those  books,  we  are 
afraid,  was  his  Bible.  Hyde  answered, 
"  Ton  are  a  wise  and  a  quiet  man."  And 
this  might  be  true.  But  surely  such 
wise  and  quiet  men  have  no  fcall  to  be 
members  of  Parliament  in  critical 
times. 

A  single  session  was  quite  enough  for 
Temple.    When  the  Parliament  was  dis* 
solved,  and  another' sum- 
^'rSSlJf*  ^^^^  **  Oxford,  he  ob- 
tained  an  audience  of  the 
King,  and  begged  to  know  whether  his 
Majesty  wished  him  to  continue  in  Parlia- 
ment.    Charles,  who  had  a  sing^ularly 
quick  eye  for  the  weaknesses  of  all  who 
came  near  him,  had  no  doabt  seen  throngh 
and  throngh  Temple,  and  rated  the  parlia- 
mentary support  of  so  cool  and  guarded 


a  friend  at  its  proper  value.  He  answered 
good-naturedly,  but  we  suspect  a  little 
contemptuously,  "I  doubt,  as  things 
stand,  your  coming  into  the  House  will 
not  do  much  good.  I  think  you  may  aa 
well  let  it  alone/'  Sir  William  accord- 
ingly informed  his  constituents  that  ho 
shouldnotagain  apply  for  their  suffrages ; 
and  set  off  for  Sheen,  resolving  never 
again  to  meddle  with  public  affairs.  He 
soon  found  that  the  King  was  dis- 
pleased with  him.  Charles  indeed,  in  his 
usual  easy  way,  protested  that  he  was 
not  angry,— not  at  all.  But  in  a  few 
days  he  strnck  Temple's  name  out  of  the 
list  of  Privy  Councillors.  Why  this  wa^ 
done  Temple  declares  himself  unable  to 
comprehend.  But  surely  it  hardly  re- 
quired his  long  and  extensive  converse 
with  the  world  to  teach  him  that  thexo- 
are  conjunctures  when  men  think  that  all 
who  are  not  with  them  are  against  them,. 
— that  there  are  conjunctures  when  a 
lukewarm  friend,  who  will  not  put  him- 
self the  least  out  of  his  way,  who  will, 
make  no  exertion,  who  will  run  no  risk,, 
is  more  distasteful  than  an  enemy. 
Charles  had  hoped  that  the  fair  character 
of  Temple  would  add  credit  to  an  un- 
popular and  suspected  Gk»vemment.  But 
his  Majesty  soon  found  that  this  fair 
character  resembled  pieces  of  fumiturer 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  very  precise  old  ladies,  which  are  a 
great  deal  too  white  to  be  used.  This 
exceeding  niceness  was  altogether  out  of 
season.  Neither  party  wanted  a  man 
who  was  afraid  of  taking  a  part,  of  in- 
curring abuse^  of  making  enemies.  There 
were  probably  many  good  and  moderate 
men  who  would  have  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  respectable  mediator.  But 
Temple  was  not  a  mediator.  He  was 
merely  a  neutral. 

At  last,  however,  he  had  escaped  from 
public  life,  and  found  himself  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. His  fortune  was 
easy.  He  had  about  fifteen 
hundred  a-year,  besides  the  Mastership  of 
the  Bolls  in  Ireland ;  an  office  in  which 
he  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  which 
was  then  a  mere  sinecure  for  life,  requir- 
ing no  residence.  His  reputation  both  as 
a  negotiator  and  a  writer  stood  high.  He 
resolved  to  be  safe,  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
to  let  the  world  take  its  course ;  and  ho 
kept  his  resolution. 

Darker  times  followed.  The  Oxford 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Tories  were 
triumphant.    A  terrible  vengeance  was 
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iaflicted  on  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition. 

Temple  learned  in  his  retreat  the  dis- 

astrouB  fate  of  seyeral  of  his  old  oolleagnes 

T>-,v— «««  "»  council.     Shaftesbury 

Darker  times.  ^  ,  .     «*  11     ^     -n        ii 

fled  to  Holland.    Boaeell 

died  on  the  scaffold.  Essex  added  a  yet 
sadder  and  more  fearfal  story  to  the 
bloody  chronicles  of  the  Tower.  Mon- 
mouth dung  in  agonies  of  supplication 
round  the  knees  of  the  stem  uncle  whom 
he  had  wronged,  and  tasted  a  bitterness 
worse  than  death— the  bitterness  of  know- 
ing that  he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain. 
A  tyrant  trampled  on  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  the  realm.  The  national  spirit 
swelled  high  under  the  oppression.  Dis- 
affection spread  even  to  the  strongholds 
of  loyalty— to  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster, to  the  schools  of  Oxford,  to  the 
guardroom  of  the  household  troops,  to 
the  very  hearth  and  bed-chamber  of  the 
Sovereign.  But  the  troubles  which  agi- 
tated the  whole  society  did  not  reach  the 
quiet  Orangery  in  which  Temple  loitered 
away  several  years  without  onoe  seeing 
the  smoke  of  London.  He  now  and  then 
appeared  in  the  circle  at  Richmond  or 
Windsor.  But  the  only  expressions  which 
he  is  recorded  to  hare  used  during  these 
perilous  times  were,  that  he  would  be  a 
good  subject}  but  that  he  had  done  with 
politics. 

The   BcTolution   came.     Temple   re- 
mained strictly  neutral  during  the  short 
struggle;  and  then  trans- 

ment  the  same  languid  sort 
•of  loyalty  which  he  had  felt  for  his  former 
masters.  He  paid  court  to  William  at 
Windsor,  and  William  dined  with  him  at 
Sheen.  But  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing 
solicitations  he  ref osed  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  ref  osal  evidently  pro- 
ceeded only  from  his  dislike  of  trouble 
and  danger;  and  not,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  would  have  us  beUeve,  from  any 
ecruple  of  conscience  or  honour.  For  he 
consented  that  his  son  should  take  the 
office  of  Secretazy  at  War  under  the  new 
Sovereigns.  This  unfortunate  young 
man  destroyed  himself  within  a  week 
after  his  appointment,  from  vexation  at 
finding  that  his  advice  had  led  the  King 
into  some  improper  steps  with  regard  to 
Irehmd.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  extreme  sensibility  to  failure; 
without  that  singular  prudence  which 
kept  his  father  out  of  all  situations  in 
which  any  serious  failure  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  blow  fell  heavy  on  the 
family.    They  retired  in  deep  dejection 


to  Moor  Park,  which  they  now  preferred 
to  Sheen,  on  account  of  the  greater  dis- 
tance from  London.  In  that  spot,*  then 
very  secluded.  Temple  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  air  agreed  with 
him.  The  soil  was  fruitful,  and  well 
suited  to  an  experimental  farmer  and 
gardener.  The  grounds  were  laid  out 
with  the  angular  regularity  which  Sir 
William  had  admired  in  the  flower-beds 
of  Haarlem  and  the  Hague.  A  beautiful 
rivulet,  flowing  from  the  hills  of  Surrey, 
bounded  the  domain.  But  a  straight 
canal  which,  bordered  by  a  terrace,  inter- 
sected the  garden,  was  probably  more 
admired  by  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
in  that  age.  The  house  was  small,  but 
neat  and  well  famished ;— the  neighbour- 
hood very  thinly  peopled.  Temple  had 
no  visitors,  except  a  few  friends  who  were 
willing  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
in  order  to  see  him  ;  and  now  and  then  a 
foreigner  whom  curiosity  brought  to  have 
a  look  at  the  author  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

Here,  in  May  1694,  died  Lady  Temple. 
From  the  time  of  her  marriage  we  know 
little  of  her,  except  that 
her  lettets  were  always  ^•■^J^jJ^f^ 
greatly  adndred,  and  that 
she  had  the  honour  to  correspond  con- 
stantly with  Queen  Mary.  Lady  Oiffard, 
who»  as  far  as  appears,  had  always  been 
on  the  best  terms  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  still  continued  to  live  with  Sir 
William. 

But  there  were  other  inmates  of  Moor 
Park  to  whom  a  far  higher  Interest  be- 
ongs.  An  eccentric,  uncouth,  disagree- 
able, young  Irishman,  who  had  narrowly 
escaped  plucking  at  Dublin,  attended  Sir 
William  as  an  amanuensis,  for  twentv 
pounds  a-year  and  his  board,— dined  at 
the  second  table,  wrote  bad  verses  in 
praise  of  his  employer,  and  made  love  to 
a  very  pretty,  dark-eyed  young  girl,  who 
waited  on  Lady  Oiibrd.  Little  did 
Temple  imagine  that  the  coarse  exterior 
of  his  dependent  concealed  a  genius 
equally  suited  to  politics  and  to  letters ; 
-HI  genius  destined  to  shake  great  king- 
doms, to  stir  the  laughter  and  the  rage  of 
millions,  and  to  leave  to  posterity  memo- 
rials which  can  perish  only  with  the 
English  language.  Little  did  he  think 
that  the  flirtation  in  his  servants'  hall, 
which  he  perhaps  scarcely  deigned  to 

*  Mr.  Coart«na7(ToI.  ii,  page  160)  oonfoundf 
Moor  Park  in  Surrey,  where  Temple  resid«4, 
with  the  Hoor  Park  in  Hertfordshire,  which  he 
praises  In  the  Eauy  on  Gardening. 
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make  the  sabject  of  a  jest,  was  the  begia- 
ning  of  a  long  unprosperoua  lore,  which 

was    to    be    as    widely 

famed  as  the  passion  of  a 

Petrarch,  or  of  Abelard* 
Sir  William^d  secretary  was  Jonathan 
Swift— Lady  OtfEard's  waiting-maid  was 
poor  Stella. 

Swift  retained  no  pleasing  recollections 
of  Moor  Park.  And  we  may  easily  sap- 
pose  a  situation  like  his  to  have  been 
intolerably  painful  to  a  mind  haughty, 
irascible,  and  conscious  of  pre-eminent 
ability.  Long  after,  when  he  stood  in  the 
Court  of  Bequests  with  a  circle  of  gar- 
tered Peers  round  him,  or  punned  and 
rhymed  with  Cabinet  Ministers  over 
Secretary  St.  John's  Mount-Pulciano,  he 
remembered,  with  deep  and  sore  feeling, 
how  miserable  he  used  to  be  for  days 
together  when  he  suspected  that  Sir 
William  had  taken  something  ill.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  he,  the  same 
Swift  who  chid  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
rallied  the  Captain  General,  and  con- 
fronted the  pride  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hamshire with  pride  still  more  inflexible, 
could  be  the  same  being  who  had  passed 
nights  of  sleepless  anxiety  in  musing 
over  a  cross  look,  or  a  testy  word  of  a 
patron.  *^  Faith,'*  he  wrote  to  Stella,  with 
bitter  levity,  "  Sir  William  spoiled  a  fine 
gentieman."  Yet  in  justice  to  Temple 
we  must  say,  that  t^ere  is  no  reason 

to  think  that  Swift  was 
^'''^^^■'^^  more   unhappy  at  Moor 

Park  than  he  would  have 
been  in  a  similar  situation  under  any 
roof  in  England.  We  think  also  that  the 
obligations  which  the  mind  of  Swift  owed 
to  that  of  Temple  were  not  inconsiderable. 
Every  judicious  reader  must  be  struck  by 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  Swift's 
political  tracts  from  all  similar  works 
produced  by  mere  men  of  letters.  Let 
any  person  compare,  for  example,  the 
Conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  the  Letter  to 
the  October  Club,  with  Johnson's  False 
Alarm,  or  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  and  he 
will  be  at  once  struck  by  the  difference 
of  which  we  speak.     He  may  possibly 

think  Johnson  a  greater 
^**SJSt."^*  man  than  Swift.   He  may 

possibly  prefer  Johnson's 
style  to  Swift's.  But  he  will  at  once 
acknowledge  that  Johnson  writes  like  a 
man  who  has  never  been  out  of  his  study. 
Swift  writes  like  a  man  who  has  passed  his 
whole  life  in  the  midst  of  public  business, 
and  to  whom  the  most  impoi-tant  affairs 
of  state  are  as  familiar  as  his  weekly  pills. 


"  Tom  him  to  any  came  of  poUcj, 
The  Gardian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose^ 
Familiar  as  his  garters." 

The  difference,  in  short,  between  a 
political  pamphlet  by  Johnson,  and  a 
political  pamphlet  by  Swift,  is  as  great 
as  the  difference  between  an  account  of 
a  battle  by  Dr.  Southey  and  the  aoconnt 
of  the  same  battle  by  Colonel  Napier. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  supe- 
riority of  Swift  is  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, attributed  to  his  long  and  close 
connection  with  Temple. 

Indeed,  remote  as  the  alleys  and  flower- 
pots of  Moor  Park  were  from  the  haunts 
of  the  busy  and  the  ambitious,  Svrift  had 
ample  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  hidden  causes  of  many 
great  events.  William 
was  fa  the  haUt  of  con-  .SotSSiJ": 
suiting  Temple,  and  occa- 
sionally visited-  him.  Of  what  passed 
between  them  very  little  is  known.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that,  when  the  Trien* 
nial  BUI  had  been  carried  through  the 
two  Houses,  his  Majesty,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly unwilling  to  pass  it,  sent  the  Bail 
of  Portland  to  learn  Temple's  opinion. 
Whether  Temple  thought  the  bill  in  itself 
a  good  one  does  not  appear ;  but  be 
clearly  saw  how  imprudent  it  most  be  in 
a  prince,  situated  as  William  was,  to 
engage  in  an  altercation  with  his  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  directed  Swift  to  draw  up  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  did 
not  convinoe  the  King. 

The  chief  amusement  of  Templet 
declining  years  was  literature.  After  his 
final  retreat  from  business, 
he  wrote  his  very  agree-  ^?JJf 
able  memoirs ;  corrected 
and  transcribed  many  of  his  letters  ;  and 
published  several  miscellaneous  treatises, 
the  best  of  which,  we  think,  is  that  on 
Gardening.  The  style  of  his  essays  is, 
on  the  whole,  excellent,— almost  always 
pleasing,  and  now  and  then  stately  and 
splendid.  The  matter  is  generally  of 
much  less  value ;  as  our  readers  will 
readily  believe  when  we  inform  them 
that  Mr.  Courtenay — a  biographer,— that 
is  to  say,  a  literary  vassal,  bound  by  the 
immemorial  law  of  his  tenure  to  render 
homage,  aids,  reliefs,  and  all  other  cus- 
tomary services  to  his  lord—avows  that 
he  cannot  give  an  opinion  about  the  essay 
on  "  Heroic  Virtue,"  because  he  cannot 
read  it  without  skipping ; — a  circumstance 
which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  strange, 
when  we  considerhowlongMr,  Courtenay 
was  at  the  India  Board,  and  how  many 
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thousand  paragraphs  of  the  copious 
ofiScial  eloquence  of  the  East  he  must 
have  perused. 

One  of  Sir  William's  pieces,  howeTcr, 
deserves  notice,  not,  indeed,  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  on  account  of 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  some  curious 
weaknesses  of  his  character;  and  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  effect  which 
it  produced  on  the  republic  of  letters. 

A  most  idle  and  contemp- 
co^teSSy.   *i^l«     controversy     had 

arisen  in  France  touching 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  writers.  It  was  certainly  not  to 
be  expected  that,  in  that  age,  the  question 
would  be  tried  according  to  those  lai^e 
and  philosophical  principles  of  criticism 
which  guided  the  judgments  of  Lessing, 
and  of  Herder.  But  it  might  have  been 
exi>ected,  that  those  who  undertook  to 
decide  the  point,  would  at  least  take  the 
trouble  to  read  and  understand  the 
authors  on  whose  merits  they  were  to 
pronounce.  Now  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  among  the  disputants  who 
clamoured,  some  for  the  ancients  and  some 
for  the  modems,  very  few  were  decently 
acquainted  with  either  ancient  or  modern 
literature,  and  not  a  single  one  was 
well  acquainted  with  both.  In  Bacine's 
amusing  preface  to  the  '*Iphig6nie,"  the 
reader  may  find  noticed  a  most  ridiculous 
mistake,  into  which  one  of  the  champions 
of  the  modems  fell  about  a  passage  in 
the  Aloestis  of  Euripides.  Another 
writer  blajncs  Homer  for  mixing  the 
four  Greek  dialects— Doric,  Ionic,  JEolie, 
and  Attic-— just,  says  he,  as  if  a  French 
poet  were  to  put  Gascon  phrases,  and 
Picard  phrases,  into  the  midst  of  his 
pure  Parisian  writing.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  defenders  of  the  ancients  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  greatest 
productions  of  later  times;  nor,  indeed, 
were  the  defenders  of  the  modems  better 
informed.  The  parallels  ^rhich  were 
instituted  in  the  course  of  this  dispute 
are  inexpressibly  ridiculous.  Balzac  was 
■elected  as  the  rival  of  Cicero.  Comeille 
was  declared  to  unite  the  merits  of 
iBscfaylns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
We  should  like  to  tee  a  <<  Prometheus  " 
after  Gomeille's fashion.  The  "Provin- 
cial Letters,"  masterpieces  undoubtedly 
of  reasoning,  wit,  and  eloquence,  were 
pronounced  to  be  superior  to  all  tho 
writings  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Lncian 
together— particularly  in  the  art  of 
dialogue— an  art  in  which,  as  it  happensi 


Plato  far  excelled  all  men,  and  in  which 
Pascal,  great  and  admirable  in  other 
respects,  is  notoriously  very  deficient. 

This  childish  controversy  spread    to 
England ;  and  some  mischievous  demon 
suggested  to  Temple    the   thought    ci 
undertaking  the  defence 
of  the  u>ci«>U.     A.to»^^^«»» 
his  qualifications  for  the 
task,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  knew 
not  a  word  of  Greek.    But  his  vanity , 
which,  when  he  was  engaged  in    th3 
conflicts  of  active  life  and  surrounded 
by  rivals,  had  been  kept  in  tolerable 
order  by  his  discretion,  now,  when  be 
had  long  lived  in  seclusion,  and   had 
become  accustomed  to  regard  himself 
as  by  far  the  first  man  of  his  circle, 
rendered  him  blind  to  his  own  deficien- 
cies.   In  an  evil  hour  he  published  as 
"Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learn- 
ing."   The  style  of  this  treatise  is  very 
good — ^the  matter  ludicrous  and  contemp- 
tible to  the  last  degree.    There  we  read 
how  Lycurgus  travelled  into  Indisy  and 
brought  the  Spartan   laws   from   that 
countiy— how  Orpheus  and  Hussus  made 
voyages  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  how 
Orpheus  attained  to  a  depth  of  learmng 
which  has  made  him  renowned  in  all 
succeeding  ages — ^how  Pythagoras  passed 
twenty-two  years  in  Egypt,  and,  after 
graduating   there,   spent  twelve  years 
more  at  Babylon,  where  the  Magi  ad- 
mitted him  ad  eiin<fem— how  the  ancient 
Brahmins  lived  two  hundred  years — ^how 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  foretold 
earthquakes  and  plagues,  and  put  down 
riots  by  magic— and  how  much  Ninua 
surpassed  in  abilities  any  of  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  Assyria.    The  modtrns, 
he  owns,  have  found  out  the  circulatioa 
of  the  blood;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  quite  lost  the  art  of  magic  ; 
nor  can  any   modern   fiddler  enchant 
fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents  by  his  per- 
formance.    He  tells  us  that  ''Thales, 
Pythagoras,    Democritus,    Hippocrates, 
Pkto,    Aristotle,    and   Epicums    made 
greater  progresses  in  the  several  empires 
of  science  than  any  of  their  sncoessora 
have  since  been  able  to  reach ; "  which 
is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  the  greatest 
names  in   British   science  are   Merlin, 
Michael  Scott,  Dr.  Sydenham,  and  Lord 
Bacon.    Indeeid,  the  manner  in  which  he 
mixes  the  historical  and  the  fabulous 
reminds  us  of  those  classical  dictionaries, 
intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  in  which 
Karcissus,  the  lover  of  himself,  and  Nar- 
cissus, the  freedman  of  Claudius — Pollax^ 
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the  aon  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  and  FoUox, 
the  author  of  the  Onomasticon— ^re 
ranged  under  the  same  heading,  and 
treated  as  personages  equally  real.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  resembles  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  dictionary 
of  modem  names,  consisting  of  such 
articles  as  the  following  :—'*  Jones, 
William,  an  eminent  Orientalist,  and 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt 
of  Judicature  in  Bengal-^Bary,  a  fiend, 
who  destroys  ships^Thomas,  a  foundling, 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Allworthy."  It  is 
from  such  sources  as  these  that  Temple 
seeniB  to  hare  learned  all  that  he  knew 
about  the  ancients.  He  puts  the  story 
of  Orpheus  between  the  Olympic  games, 
and  the  battle  of  Arbela;  as  if  he  had 
exactly  as  much  reason  for  beliering 
that  Orpheus  led  beasts  with  his  lyre, 
as  we  have  for  belieTing  that  there  were 
races  at  Pisa,  or  that  Alexander  con- 
quered Darius. 

He  manages  little  better  when  he  comes 

to  the  modems.  He  glres  us  a  catalogue 

of  thoee  whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest 

wits  of  later  times.    It  is 

JSSS^     sufficient  to  say  that,  in 

his  list  of  Italians,  he  has 

omitted  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and 

Taaso ;  in  his  list  of  Spaniards,  Lop6  and 

Galderon ;  in  his  list  of  French,  Pascal, 

Boesuet,  Moli^re,  Comeille^  Bac^e,  and 

Boileau;   and  in   his  list  of   Enghsh, 

Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Mil* 

.ton. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  vast  mass  of 
absurdity  one  paragraph  stands  out  pre- 
eminent The  doctrine  of  Temple— not 
a  Tery  comfortable  one— is,  that  the 
human  race  is  constantly  degenerating ; 
and  that  the  oldest  books  in  every  kind 
are  the  best.  In  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine,  he  remarks  that  the  Fables  of 
Mao^  are  the  best  Fables,  and  the  Letters 
of  Phalaris  the  best  Letters  in  the  world. 
On  the  merit  of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris 
he  dwells  with  great  warmth  and  with 
extraordinary  felicity  of  language. 
Indeed,  we  could  hardly  select  a  more 
favourable  specimen  of  the  graceful  and 
easy  majesty  to  which  hie  style  sometimes 
rises  than  this  unlucky 
^^J^Jfy  parage.  He  knows,  he 
says,  that  some  learned 
men,  or  men  who  passed  for  learned, 
such  as  Politian,  have  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters.  But  of 
these  doubts  he  speaks  with  the  greatest 
contempt.  Now  it  is  perfectly  certain, 
first,   that   the   letters   arc    very  bad ; 


secondly,  that  they  are  spurious ;  and 
thirdly,  that,  whether  they  be  bad  or 
good,  spurious  or  genuine,  Temple  could 
know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  inasmuch 
as  he  was  no  more  able  to  construe  a  line 
of  them  than  to  decipher  an  Egyptian 
obelisk. 

This  Essay,  silly  as  it  is,  was  exceed* 
ingly  well  received,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Ck>ntinent.     And  the  reason  is 
evident.     The     classical 
scholars,    who    saw    its    ^easSi!*** 
absurdity,  were  generally 
on  the  side  of  the  ancients,  and  were 
inclined  rather  to  veil  than  to  expose 
the  blunders  of  an  ally ;  the  champions 
of  the  modems  were  generally  as  ignorant 
as  Temple  himself ;  and  the  multitude 
was  charmed  by  his  flowing  and  melodious 
diction.    He  was  doomed,  however,   to 
smart,  as  he  well  deserved,  for  his  vanity 
and  folly. 

Ghristchurch  at  Oxford  was  then  widely 
and  justly  celebrated  as  a  place  where 
the  lighter  parts  of  classical  learning 
were  cultivated  with  success.  With  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  philology  neither  the 
instructors  nor  the  pupils  had  the  smallest 
acquaintance.  They  fancied  themselves 
Bcaligers,  as  Bentley  scornfully  said, 
as  soon  as  they  could  write  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  with  only  two  or  three 
small  faults.  From  this  College  proceeded 
a  new  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris, 
which  were  rare,  and  had 
been  in  request  since  the  ^SlSSSt\^^ 
a]:^)earanoe  of  Temple's 
Essay.  The  nominal  editor  was  Charles 
Boyle,  a  young  man  of  noble  family  and 
promising  parts;  but  some  older  members 
of  the  society  lent  their  assistance. 
While  this  work  was  in  preparation  an 
idle  quarrel,  occasioned,  it  should  seem, 
by  the  negligence  and  mierepresentations 
of  a  bookseller,  arose  between  Boyle  and 
the  King's  Librarian,  Richard  Bentley. 
Boyle,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition, 
inserted  a  bitter  reflection  on  Bentley. 
Bentley  revenged  himself  by  proving  that 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  were  forgeries ; 
and  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject  treated 
Temple,  not  indecently,  but  with  no  great 
reverence. 

Temple,  who  was  quite  unaccustomed 
to  any  but  the  most  respectful  usage, 
who,  even  while  engaged  in  politics,  had 
always  shrunk  from  all  rude  collision, 
and  had  generally  succeeded  in  avoiding 
it,  and  whose  sensitiveness  had  been  in- 
creased by  many  years  of  seclusion  and 
flattery — was   moved    to    most   violent 
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resentment ;  complained,  very  unjustly, 

of  Bentley's  foul-mouthed  raillery;  and 

declared  tliat  he  had  com. 

».^^t.  '^'^  «"  »»«'«■•.  but 
had  laid  it  aside,  **  having 
no  mind  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  a 
mean,  dull,  unmannerly  pedant."  What* 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  temper  which 
Sir  William  showed  on  this  occasion,  we 
cannot  too  highly  applaud  his  discretion 
in  not  finishing  and  publishing  his 
answer,  which  would  certainly  have  been 
a  most  extraordinary  performance. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  defenders. 
Like  Hector,  when  struck  down  prostrate 
by  Ajax,  he  was  in  an  instant  covered  by 
a  thick  crowd  of  shieldflF— 

^  oimt  c^mjtfttTO  votf&^a  Xomf 
Ovraaui  ovM  /ioAeiF*  nplv  yap  ircpi^i}o«y  aptOTM| 
TLovkv^afias  re,  itaX  Aifeuxf,  xot  Siof  *Ay^»«>/>, 

Ghristchurch  was  up  in  arms ;  and  though 
that  college  seems  then  to  have  been 
almost  destitute  of  severe  and  accurate 
learning,  no  academical 
d'efSSSi  Bocletyoouldshowagreater 
array  of  orators,  wits, 
politicians,— bustling  adventurers  who 
united  the  superficial  accomplishments 
of  the  scholar  with  the  manners  and  arts 
of  the  man  of  the  world;  and  this  for- 
midable body  resolved  to  try  how  far 
smart  repartees,  well  turned  sentences, 
confidence,  puffing,  and  intrigue  could,^ 
on  the  question  whether  a  Greek  book 
were  or  were  not  genuine,— supply  the 
place  of  a  little  knowledge  of  Greek. 

Out  came  the  Beply  to  Bentley,  bearing 
the  name  of  Boyle,  but  in  truth  written 
by  Atterbnry,   with   the  assistance  of 

Smalridge  and  others.    A 
^g;^      most  remarkable  book  it 

is,  and  often  reminds  us  of 
Goldsmith's  observation,  that  the  French 
would  be  the  best  cooks  in  the  world  if 
they  had  any  butcher's  meat ;  for  that 
they  can  make  ten  dishes  out  otf  a  nettle- 
top.  It  really  deserves  the  praise,  what- 
ever that  praise  may  be  worth,  of  being 
the  best  book  ever  written  by  any  man 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  question  of  which 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  The  learn- 
ing of  the  confederacy  is  that  of  a 
schoolboy,  and  not  of  an  extraordinary 
schoolboy;  but  it  is  used  with  the  skill 
and  address  of  most  able^  artful,  and 
experienced  men;  it  is  beaten  out  to 
the  very  thinnest  leaf,  and  is  disposed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  seem  ten  times  larger 
than  it  is.    The  dexterity  with  which 


they  avoid  grapplhig  with  those  parte  of 
the  subject  with  which  they  know  them- 
selves to  be  incompetent  to  deal  is  quite 
wonderful.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  they 
commit  disgraceful  blunders,  for  which 
old  Busby,  under  whom  they  had  studied, 
would  have  whipped  them  all  roomd. 
But  this  circumstance  only  raises  our 
opinion  of  the  talents  whfch  made  each  a 
fight  with  such  scanty  means.  Let  our 
readers,  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  oontxoveny,  imagine  a  Frenchman 
who  has  acquired  just  English  enough 
to  read  the  Spectator  with  a  dictionary, 
coming  forward  to  defend  the  genuineness 
of  "  Bowley*s  Poems  "  against  Percy  and 
Farmer ;  and  they  will  have  some  notion 
of  the  feat  which  Atterbniy  had  the 
audacity  to  undertake,  and  which,  for  a 
time,  it  was  really  thought  he  had  per^ 
formed. 

The  illusion  was  soon  dispelled.  Bent- 
ley's  answer  for  ever  settled  the  question, 
and  established  his  claim  to  the  first 
•place  amongst  classical 
schohuik  Nor  do  those  do  ^^^" 
him  justice  who  represent 
the  oontroversy  as  a  battle  between  wit 
and  learning.  For,  though  there  is  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  learning  on  the 
side  of  Boyle,  there  is  no  want  of  wit  on 
the  side  of  Bentley.  Other  qualities  too, 
as  valuable  as  either  wit  or  learning, 
appear  conspicuously  in  Bentley*8  book  ; 
—a  rare  sagacity,  an  unrivalled  power  of 
combination,  a  perfect  mastery  of  all  the 
weapons  of  logic.  He  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  furious  outcry  which  the 
misrepresentations,  sarcasms,  and  intri- 
gues of  his  opponents  had  raised  against 
him }— an  outcry  in  which  fashionable  and 
political  circles  joined,  and  which  was 
re-echoed  by  thousands  who  did  not 
know  whether  Phalaris  ruled  in  Sicily  or 
in  Biam.  His  spirit,  daring  even  to  rash- 
ness—self-confident^ even  to  negligence 
^-and  proud,  even  to  insolent  ferocity— 
was  awed  for  the  first  and  for  the  last 
time — awed,  not  into  meanness  or  cowar- 
dice, but  into  wariness  and  sobriety. 
For  once  he  ran  no  risks;  he  left  no  , 
crevice  unguarded ;  he  wantoned  m  no 
paradoxes ;— above  all  he  returned  no 
railing  for  the  railing  of  his  enemies.  In 
almost  everything  that  he  has  written 
we  can  discover  proofs  of  genius  and 
learning.  But  it  is  only  here  that  his 
genius  and  learning  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  under  the  guidance  of  good 
sense  and  good  temper.  Here  we  find 
none  of  that  besotted  reliance  on  his  own 
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powen  and  on  his  own  luck,  which  he 
ehowed  when  he  undertook  to  edite 
Milton;  none  of  that  perTerted  ingenuity 
which  deforma  so  many  of  bis  notes  on 
Horace;  none  of  that  disdainful  careless- 
ness by  which  he  kid  himself  open  to  the 
keen  and  dexterons  thrust  of  Middleton ; 
none  of  that  extravagant  vaunting  and 
savage  scurrility  by  which  he  afterwards 
dishonoured  his  studies  and  profession, 
and  degraded  himself  almost  to  the  level 
of  De  Paucs. 

Temple  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
utter  and  irreparable  defeat  of  his  cham- 
pions. He  died,  indeed  at  a  fortunate 
moment,  just  after  the  appearance  of 
BoylQ*8  book,  and  while  all  Eagland  was 
laughing  at  the  way  in  which  the  Christ- 
church  men  had  handled  the  pedant.  In 
Boyle*8  book,  Temple  was 
Temple  «Mn-  praised  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  compared  to 
Kemmins — not  a  very 
happy  comparison ;  for  the  only  particu- 
lar information  which  we  have  about 
Hemmius  is,  that  in  agitated  times  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  attend  exclusively 
to  politics;  and  that  his  friends  could 
not  venture,  except  when  the  Republic 
was  quiet  and  prosperous,  to  intrude  on 
him  with  their  philosophical  and  poetical 
productions.  It  is  on  this  account,  that 
Lucretius  puts  up  the  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful prayer  for  peace  with  which  hia  poem 
opens,— 

«  Ksm  iieqiu  not  sgere  hoc  patrlal  tempore 

iniqoo 
Poanimiu  aqoo  animo,  neo  Memmi  daim 

propago 
Talibus  in  r«btu  oommoni  deaoe  MlaU." 

This  description  is  surely  by  no  means 
applicable  to  a  statesman  who  had, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  care- 
fully avoided  exposing  himself  in  seasons 
'  of  trouble ;  who  had  repeatedly  refused, 
in  most  critical  conjunctures,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  and  who  now,  in  the  midst 
of  revolutions,  plots,  foreign  and  domestic 
wars,  was  quietly  writing  nonsense  about 
the  visits  of  Lycurgns  to  the  Brahmins, 
and  the  tunes  which  Arion  played  to  the 
Dolphin. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that, 
while  the  controversy  about  Phalaris  was 
raging,  Swift,  in  order  to  show  his  zeal 

and  attachment,  wrote  the 
'"Battle  of  the  Books;" 

— the  earliest  piece  in 
which  his  peculiar  talents  are  discernible. 
We  may  observe  that  the  bitter  dislike 


»  Battle  of  the  « 


of  Bentley,  bequeathed  by  Temple  to 
Swifty  seems  to  have  been  communicated 
by  Swift  to  Pope,  to  Arbuthnot,  and  to 
others  who  continued  to  tease  the  great 
.critic,  long  after  be  had  shaken  hands 
very  cordially  both  with  Boyle  and  with 
Atterbury. 

Sir  William  Temple  died  at  Moor  Park 
in  January,  1699.    He  appears  to  have 
suffered   no    intellectual 
decy.     Hi.   heart   ww      ^JJ^j^f 
buried  under   a  sun-dial 
which  still  stands  in  his  favourite  garden. 
His  body  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey 
by  the  side  of  his  wife ;  and  a  place  hard 
by  was  set  apart  for  Lady  Giffard,  who 
long  survived  him.   Swift  was  his  literary 
executor,  and  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Letters  and   Memoixe,  not 
without  some  acrimonious  contests  with 
the  family. 

Of  Temple's  character  little  more 
remains  to  be  said.  Burnet  accuses  him 
of  holding  irreligious  opinions,  and  cof- 
rupting  everybody  who  came  near  hloL 
But  the  vague  assertion 
of  so  rash  and  partial  a  Mg^^n. 
writer  as  Burnet,  about  a 
man  with  whom,  as  far  as  we  know,  he 
never  exchanged  a  word,  is  of  very  little 
weight.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  Temple  may  have  been  a 
freethinker.  The  Osbornes  thought  him 
so  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  And 
it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fashion  who 
made  their  entrance  into  society  while 
the  Puritan  party  was  at  the  height  of 
power,  and  while  the  memory  of  the 
reign  of  that  party  was  still  recent,  con- 
ceived a  strong  disgust  for  aU  religion. 
The  imputation  was  common  between 
Temple  and  all  the  meet  distinguished 
courtiers  of  the  age.  Bochester  and 
Buckingham  were  open  scoffers,  and 
Mulgrave  very  little  better.  Shaftesbury, 
though  more  guarded,  was  supposed  to 
agree  with  them  in  opinion.  All  the 
three  noblemen  who  were  Temple's  col- 
leagues during  the  short  time  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  Cabinet,  were  of  very  in- 
different repute  as  to  orthodoxy.  Halifax, 
indeed,  was  generally  considered  as  an 
atheist ;  but  he  solemnly  denied  the 
charge ;  and,  indeed,  the  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  he  was  more  religiously  disposed 
than  most  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age ; 
though  two  impulses  which  were  un- 
usually strong  in  him— a  passion  for 
ludicrous  images,  and  a  passion  for  subtle 
speculations — sometimes    prompted  him 
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to  talk  on  Mrioua  subjects  in  a  manner 
which  gave  great  and  just  offence.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Temple,  who  seldom 
went  below  the  surface  of  any  question, 
may  have  been  infected  with  the  prevail- 
ing  scepticism.  All  that  we  can  say  on 
the  subject  is,  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
impiety  in  his  works ;  and  that  the  ease 
with  which  he  carried  his  election  for  an 
university,  where  the  majority  of  the 
voters  were  clergymen,  though  it  proves 
nothing  as  to  his  opinions,  must,  we 
•think, be  considered  as  proving  that  he 
was  not,  as  Burnet  seems  to  insinuate,  in 
the  habit  of  talking  atheism  to  all  who 
came  near  him. 

Temple,  however,  will  scarcely  carry 
with  him  any  great  accession  of  autho- 
rity to  the  side  either  of  religion  or  of 
infidelity.  He  was  no  profound  thinker. 
He  was  merely  a  man  of  lively  parts  and 
quick  observation— a  man  of  the  world 
amongst  men  of  letters— a  man  of  letters 
amongst  men  of  the  world.  Here  scholars 
were  dazzled  by  the  Ambassador  and 
Cabinet  councillor ;  mere  politicians  by 
the  Essayist  and  Historian.  But  neither 
as  a  writer  nor  as  a  statesman  can  we 
allot  to  bim  any  very  high  place.    As 


a  man,  he  seems  to  us  to  hare  been  ex- 
cessively selfish,  but  very  sober,  wAry, 
and  far-sighted  in  his 
selfishness  j  to  have  known  ^'SSwSe^ 
better  than  most  people 
know  what  he  really  wanted  in  life ;  and  to 
have  pursued  what  he  wanted  with  much 
more  than  ordinary  steadiness  and 
sagacity  ; — never  suffering  himself  to  be 
drawn  aside  either  by  bad  or  by  good 
feelings.  It  was  his  constitution  to  dread 
failure  more  than  he  desired  success — to 
prefer  security,  comfort,  repose,  leisure, 
to  the  turmoil  and  anxiety  which  are 
inseparable  from  greatness; — and  this 
natural  languor  of  mind,  when  contrasted 
with  the  malignant  energy  of  the  keen 
and  restless  spirits  among  whom  his  lot 
was  cast,  sometimes  appears  to  resemble 
the  moderation  of  virtue.  But  we  must 
own,  that  he  seems  to  us  to  sink  into 
littleness  and  meanness  when  we  compare 
him— we  do  not  say  with  any  high  ideal 
standard  of  morality, — ^but  with  many  of 
those  frail  men  who,  aiming  at  noble 
ends,  but  often  drawn  from  the  right 
path  by  strong  passions  and  strong 
temptations,  have  left  to  posterity  a 
doubtful  and  checkered  fame. 
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The  author  of  this  Tolume  is  a  yoong 
man  of  unblemished  character,  and  of 
distinguished  parliamentary  talents,  the 
rising  hope  of  those  stem  and  unbending 
Tories,  who  follow,  reluctantly  and 
mutinously,  a  leader,  whosa  experience 
and  eloquence  are  indis- 

^•TtoS^*  pensable  to  them,  but 
whose  cautions  temper 
and  moderate  opinions  they  abhor.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
men  in  England.  But  we  believe  that 
we  do  him  no  more  than  justice  when 
we  say  that  his  abilities  and  his  demean- 
our have  obtained  for  him  the  respect 
and  goodwill  of  all  parties.  His  first 
appearance  in  the  character  of  an  author 
is  therefore  an  interesting  event ;  and  it 
is  natural  that  the  gentle  wishes  of  the 
public  should  go  with  him  to  his  trial. 

We  are  much  pleased,  without  any  re« 
fcrence  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories,  to  see  a  grave 
and  elaborate  treatise  on  an  important 
part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Government 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  young  man  who 
is  rising  to  eminence  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  little  danger  that 
people  engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  active 
life  wiU  be  too  much  addicted  to  general 
speculation.  The  opposite  vice  is  that 
which  most  easily  besets  them.  The 
times  and  tides  of  bus!- 

no  man.  A  politician  must 
often  talk  and  act  before  he  has  thought 
And  read.  He  may  be  very  ill-informed 
respecting  a  question ;  all  his  notions 
about  it  may  be  vague  and  inaccurate ; 
but  speak  he  must ;  and  if  he  is  a  man 
of  talents,'  of  tact,  and  of  intrepidity,  he 
soon  finds  that,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  possible  to  speak  successfully. 


He  finds  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  effect  of  written  words, 
which  are  perused  and  repemsed  in  the 
stillness  of  the  closet,  and  the  effect  of 
s]X>ken  words,  which,  set  off  by  the  graces 
of  utterance  and  gesture,  vibrate  for  a 
single  moment  on  the  ear.  He  finds  that 
he  may  blunder  without  much  chance  of 
being  detected,  that  he  may  reason  sophis- 
tically,  and  escape  nnrefuted.  He  finds 
that,  even  on  knotted  questions  of  trade 
and  legislation,  he  can,  without  reading 
ten  pages,  or  thinking  ten  minutes,  draw 
forth  loud  plaudits,  and  sit  down  with  the 
credit  of  having  made  an  excellent  speech. 
Lysias,  says  Plutarch,  wrote  a  defence 
for  a  man  who  was  to  be  tried  before 
one  of  the  Athenian  tribunals.  Long 
before  the  defendant  had  learned  the 
speech  by  heart,  he  became  ao  much  dis- 
satisfied with  it^  that  he  went  in  great 
distress  to  the  author.  "  I  was  delighted 
with  your  speech  the  first  time  I  read  it ; 
but  I  liked  it  less  the  second  time,  and 
still  less  the  third  time ;  and  now  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  defence  at  all."  "My 
good  friend,"  said  Lysias, 
"you quite  forget  that  the  ^^^SSt?''' 
judges  are  to  hear  it  only 
once."  The  case  is  the  same  in  the 
English  Parliament.  It  would  be  as  idle 
in  an  orator  to  waste  deep  meditation 
and  long  research  on  his  speeches,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  manager  of  a  theatre  to 
adorn  all  the  crowd  of  coortiert  and 
ladies  who  cross  over  the  stage  in  a 
procession  with  real  pearls  and  diamonds. 
It  is  not  by  accuracy  or  profundity  that 
men  become  the  masters  of  great  assem- 
blies. And  why  be  at  the  charge  of 
providing  logic  of  the  best  quality,  when 
a  very  inferior  article  will  be  equally 
acceptable?  Why  go  as  deep  into  a. 
question  as  Burke,  only  in  order  to  be. 
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like  Burke,  coughed  down,  or  left  speak- 
ing to  green  benches  and  red  boxes? 
This  has  long  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
most  serious  of  the  evils  which  are  to  be 
set  ofE  against  the  many  blessings  of 
popular  government.  It  is  a  fine  and 
true  saying  of  Bacon,  that  reading  makes 
a  full  man,  talking  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man.  The  tendency  of 
institutions  like  those  of  England,  is  to 
encourage  readiness  in  public  men,  at  the 
expense  both  of  fulness  and  of  exactness. 
The  keenest  and  most  vigorous  minds  of 
every  generation,  minds  often  admirably 
fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  are 
habitually  employed  in  producing  argu- 
ments, such  as  no  man  of  sense  would 
ever  put  into  a  treatise  intended  for 
publication,— arguments  which  are  just 
good  enough  to  be  used  once,  when 
aided  by  fluent  delivery,  and  pointed 
language.  The  habit  of  discussing  ques- 
tions in  this  way  necessarily  reacts  on 
the  intellects  of  our  ablest  men ;  particu- 
larly of  those  who  are  introduced  into 
Parliament  at  a  very  early  age,  before 
their  minds  have  expanded  to  full 
maturity.  The  talent  for  debate  is 
developed  in  such  men  to  a  degree  which, 
to  the  multitude,  seems  as  marvellous  as 
the  performances  of  an  Italian  improvi- 
tatore.  But  they  are  fottunate,  indeed, 
if  they  retain  unimpaired  the  faculties 
which  are  required  for  dose  reasoning, 
or  for  enlarged  speciilation.  Indeed,  we 
should  sooner  expect  a  great  original 
work  on  x>olitical  science, — such  a  work, 
for  example,  as  the  '*  Wealth  of  Nations" 
— ^from  an  Apothecary  in  a  country  town, 
or  from  a  Minister  in  the  Hebrides,  than 
from  a  statesman  who,  ever  since  he  was 
one-and-twenty,had  been  a  distinguished 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We,  therefore,  hail  with  pleasure, 
though  assuredly  not  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
That  a  young  politician  should,  in  the 
intervals  afforded  by  his  parliamentary 
avocations,  have  constructed  and  pro- 
pounded, with  much  study  and  mental 
toil,  an  original  theory  on 

^*»^j5gj^  a  great  problem  in  politics, 
is  a  circumstance  which, 
abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  opinions, 
must  be  considered  as  highly  creditable 
to  him.  We  certainly  cannot  wish  that 
3ffr.  Gladstone's  doctrines  may  become 
fashionable  among  public  men.  But  wo 
heartily  wish  that  his  laudable  desire  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  qucs- 
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tions,  and  to  arrive,  by  long  and  intent 
meditation,  at  the  knowledge  of  great 
general  laws,  were  much  more  fashionable 
than  we  at  all  expect  it  to  become. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  us  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  exceedingly  well  qualified 
for  philosophical  investigation.  His 
mind  is  of  large  grasp; 
nor  is  he  deficient  in 
dialetical  skilL  But  he 
does  not  give  his  intellect  fair  play. 
There  is  no  want  of  light,  but  a  great 
want  of  what  Bacon  would  have  called 
dry  light.  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone 
sees  is  refracted  and  distorted  by  » 
false  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices. 
His  style  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
his  mode  of  thinking,  and  iudeed  exerdaes 
great  influence  on  his  mode  of  thinking. 
His  rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its 
kind,  darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic 
which  it  should  illustrate.  Half  his 
acuteness  and  diligence,  with  a  barren 
imagination  and  a  scanty  vocabulary, 
would  have  saved  him  from  almost  all 
his  mistakes.  He  has  one  gift  most 
dangerous  to  a  speculator, — a  vast  com- 
mand of  a  kind  of  language,  grave  and 
majestic,  but  of  vague  and  uncertain 
import,— of  a  kind  of  language  which 
affects  us  much  in  the  same  way  la 
which  the  lofty  diction  of  the  chorus 
of  Clouds  affected  the  simple-hearted 
Athenian. 

y  y^  rod  ^Btyiutrott  *f  ^*P>^$  *^  CtiUfhr, 

When  propositions  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  nothing  remains  but  to  amplify 
and  decorate  them,  this  dim  magnificence 
may  be  in  place.  But  if  it  is  admitted 
into  a  demonstration,  it  is  very  much 
worse  than  absolute  nonsense ;— just  as 
that  transparent  haze,  through  which 
the  sailor  sees  capes  and  mountains  of 
false  sizes,  and  in  false  bearings,  is  more 
dangerous  than  utter  darkness.  Now, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  fond  of  employing  the 
phraseology  of  which  we  j^iawawHogy. 
speak  in  those  parts  of  his 
work  which  require  the  utmost  perspi- 
cuity and  precision  of  which  human 
language  is  capable ;  and  in  this  way,  he 
deludes  first  himself  and  then  his  readers. 
The  foundations  of  his  theory,  which 
ought  to  be  buttresses  of  adamant,  are 
made  out  of  the  fiimsy  materials  which 
are  fit  only  for  perorations.  This  fault 
is  one  which  no  subsequent  care  or 
industry  can  correct.  The  more  strictly 
Mr.  Gladstone  reasons  on  his  premises, 
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the  more  absurd  are  the  condusions 
which  he  brings  out ;  and  when  at  last 
his  good  sense  and  good  nature  recoil 
from  the  horrible  practical  inferences  to 
which  his  theory  leads,  he  is  reduced 
sometimes  to  take  refuge  in  arguments 
inconsistent  with  his  fundamental  doc- 
trines ;  and  sometimes  to  escape  from  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  his  folse  prin- 
ciples, under  coyer  of  equally  false 
history. 

It  would  be  unjuAt  not  to  say,  that  this 
book,  though  not  a  good  book,  shows 
more  talent  than  many 
^'^^bSolu*^*  good  books.  It  abounds 
with  eloquent  and  in- 
genious passages.  It  bears  the  signs  of 
much  patient  thought.  It  is  written 
throughout  with  excellent  taste  and 
excellent  temper;  nor  does  it,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  contain  one  expression 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  or  a 
Christian.  But  the  doctrines  which  are 
put  forth  in  it  appear  to  us,  after  full  and 
calm  consideration,  to  be  false ;  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  pernicious ;  to  be  such 
as,  if  followed  out  in  practice  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  would  IneTitably 
produce  the  dissolution  of  society  ;  and 
for  this  opinion,  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
our  reasons  with  that  freedom  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  requires,  and 
which  Mr.  Gladstone,  both  by  precept  and 
by  example,  invites  us  to  use,  but,  we 
hope,  without  rudeness,  and,  we  are  sure, 
without  malevolence. 

Before  we  enter  on  an  examination  of 
this  theory,  we  wish  to  guard  ourselvea 
against  one  misconception.    It  is  possible 
that   some   persons  who 
to*lS?a^W^^  ^^«  '"^  Mr.  Gladstone's 
book  carelessly,  and  others 
who  hare  merely  heard  in  CDnreisation, 
or  Eeen  in  a  newspaper,  that  the  member 
for  Newark  has  written  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England  against  the  suppor- 
ters   of    the    Voluntary    System,   may 
imagine  that  we  are  writing  in  defence  of 
the  voluntary  system,  and  that  we  desire 
the  abolition  of  the  Established  Church. 
This  is  not  the  ca-e.    It  would  be  as 
unjust  to  accuse   us  of   attacking   the 
Church,  because  we   attack    Mr.  Glad- 
stone's doctrines,  as  it  would  be  to  accuse 
Locke  of  wishing  for  anarchy,  because  he 
refuted   Filmer's   patriarchal  theory  of 
government ;  or  to  accuse  Blackstone  of 
recommending  the  confiscation  of  ecclesi- 
astical property,  because  he  denied  that 
the  right  of  the  rector  to  tithe  was  de- 
rived from  the  Levitical  law.    It  is  to  be 


observed,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  rests  his 
case  on  entirely  new  grotmds  ;  and  does 
not  differ  more  widely  from  us  than  from 
some  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
considered  as  the  most  illustrious  cham- 
pions of  the  Church.  He  is  not  content 
with  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and 
rejoices  that  the  latter  part  of  that  cele- 
brated work  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
weight  of  Hooker's  plenary  authority." 
He  is  not  content  with  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton's  "Alliance  of  Church  and  State," 
"The  propositions  of  that  work  gener- 
ally," he  says, "  are  to  be  received  with 
qualification ; "  and  he  agrees  with 
Bolingbroke  In  thinking  that  Warbur- 
ton's  whole  theory  rests  on  a  fiction. 
He  is  still  less  satisfied  with  Paley's 
Defence  of  the  Church  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  tainted  by  the  original 
vice  of  false  ethical  principles,"  and 
"full  of  the  seeds  of  evil."  He  conceives 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  taken  a  partial 
view  of  the  subject,  and  "  put  forth  much 
questionable  matter."  In  truth,  on  al- 
most every  x>oint  on  which  we  are 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  have  on 
our  side  the  authority  of  some  divine, 
eminent  as  a  defender  of  existing  estab- 
lishments. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  whole  theory  rests  on 
this  great  fundamental  proposition — that 
the  Propagation  ef  Reli- 
gious Truths  is  one  of  the    A  prinoipal 
principal  Ends  of  Govern-   ctovSiment. 
ment  as  government.    If 
Mr.    Gladstone    has    not    proved   this 
proposition,  his  system  vanishes  at  once. 
We  are  desirous,  before  we  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  this  important  question, 
to  point  out  clearly  a  distinction  which, 
though     very      obvious, 
seems  to  be   overlooked 
by  many  excellent  people. 
In  their  opinion,  to  say  that   the  ends 
of   government   are   temporal  and   not 
spiritual,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
the  temporal  welfare  of  man  is  of  more 
importance   than   his  spiritual  welfare. 
But   this   is   an   entire   mistake.     The 
question  is  not  whether  spiritual  inter- 
ests be  or  be  not   superior  in  import- 
ance to  temporal  interests  ;  but  whether 
the  machinery  which  happens   at   any 
moment  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of    protecting    certain    temporal   inter- 
ests of  a  society,  be  necessarily  such  a 
machinery  as  is   fitted  to  promote   the 
spiritual  interests    of  that    society.     It 
is  certain,    that  without  a   division    of 
duties  the  world  conld  not  go  on.    It  is 


An  obvious 
distinction. 
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of  very  mncli  more  importance  thit  men 
filioiild  have  food  than  that  thej  Bhoald 
have  pianofortes.  Yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  every  pianoforte-maker  ought 
to  add  the  business  of  a  baker  to  his  own ; 
for  if  he  did  so  we  should  have  both  much 
worse  music  and  much  worse  bread.  It 
is  of  much  more  im]X>rtanoe  that  the 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  should  be 
widely  diffused,  than  that  the  art  of 
Bcnlptuie  should  flourish  among  us.  Yet 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Boyal 
Academy  ought  to  unite  with  its  present 
functions  those  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  distri- 
bute theological  tracts,  to  send  forth 
misslonarieSi  to  turn  out  Kollekens  for 
being  a  Catholic,  Bacon  for  being  a 
Hethodist,  and  Flaxman  for  being  a 
Swedenborgian.  For  the  effect  of  such 
folly  would  be  that  we  should  have  the 
worst  possible  academy  of  arts,  and  the 
worst  possible  society  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  knowledge.  The  oommonity, 
it  is  plain,  would  be  thrown  into  universal 
confusion,  if  it  were  supposed  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  association,  which  is  formed 
for  one  good  object,  to  promote  every 
other  good  object. 

As  to  some  of  the  ends  of  civil  govern- 
ment, all  people  are  agreed.  That  it  is  de- 
signed to  protect  our  persons  and  our  pro- 
perty— that  it  is  designed 
■j!*l^St?  tocompelii8to«.tuif7onr 
wants,  not  by  rapine,  but 
by  industry — that  it  is  designed  to  com- 
pel us  to  decide  our  differences,  not  by 
the  strong  hand,   but  by  arbitration — 
that  it  is  designed  to  direct  our  whole 
force,  as  that  of  one  man,  against  any 
other  society  which  may  offer  us  injury 
— these  are  propositions  which  will  hardly 
be  disputed. 

Now  these  are  matters  in  which  man, 
without  any  reference  to  any  higher 
being,  or  to  any  future  state,  is  very 
deeply  interested.  Every  man,  be  he 
idolater,  Mahometan,  Jew,  Papist,  Soci- 
nian.  Deist,  or  Atheist,  naturally  loves 
life,  shrinks  from  pain, 
^*5^!°^®  desires  those  comforU 
which  can  be  enjoyed  only 
in  communities  where  property  is  secure. 
To  be  murdered,  to  be  tortured,  to  be 
robbed,  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  outrages  of  gangs  of 
foreign  banditti  calling  themselves  pat- 
riots— these  are  evidently  evils  from 
which  men  of  every  religion,  and  men  of 
no  religion,  wish  to  be  protected  ^  and 
therefore  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 


men  of  every  religion,  and  of  no  relig^ion, 
have  thus  far  a  common  interest  in  being 
well  governed. 

But  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man  are  not 
limited  to  this  short  life  and  to  this 
visible  world.  He  finds  himself  enr- 
rounded  by  the  signs  of  a  power  and 
wisdom  higher  than  his  own ;  and,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  men  of  all  orders  of 
intellects,  from  Bacon  and  Newton  down 
to  the  rudest  tribes  of  cannibals,  have 
believed  in  the  existence  of  some  superior 
mind.  Thus  far  the  voice 
of  mankind  isahuost  unan-  ,„5SS«'Siid. 
imotts.  But  whether 
there  be  one  Grod  or  many — what  may  be 
His  natural  and  what  His  moral  attributes 
—in  what  relation  His  creatures  stand  to 
Him — whether  He  have  ever  disclosed 
himself  to  us  by  any  other  revelation  than 
that  which  is  written  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  glorious  and  well-ordered  world  which 
He  has  made — ^whether  His  revelation  be 
contained  in  any  permanent  record— how 
that  record  should  be  interpreted,  and 
whether  it  have  pleased  Him  to  appoint 
any  unerring  interpreter  on  earth — ^these 
are  questions  respecting  which  there 
exists  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
respecting  which  the  great  majority  of 
our  race  has,  ever  since  the  dawn  of 
regular  history,  been  deplorably  in  error. 

Now  here  are  two  great  objects  .* — One 
is  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  estates 
of  citizens  from  injury; 
the  other  is  the  propaga-  '^JS^ 
tion  of  religious  truth.  No 
two  objects  more  entirely  distinct  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  former  belongs  wholly 
to  the  visible  and  tangible  world  in  which 
we  live ;  the  latter  belongs  to  that  higher 
world  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
senses.  The  former  belongs  to  this  life ; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Afen 
who  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  former  object,  and  as  to  the 
way  of  attaining  it,  differ  as  widely  as 
possible  respecting  the  latter  ob] set.  We 
must,  therefore,  pause  before  we  admit 
that  the  persons,  be  they  who  they  may, 
who  are  intrusted  with  power  for  the 
promotion  of  the  former  object,  ought 
always  to  use  that  power  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  latter  object 

Mr.  Gladstone  conceives  that  the  duties 
of  governments  are  paternal  ;--a  doctrine 
which  we  shall  not  believe 
tUl  he  can  diow  i»  some  g^^JJt 
government  which  loves  its 
subjects  as  a  father  loves  a  child,  and 
which  is  as  superior  in  intelligence  to  its 
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subjects  as  a  father  is  snperior  to  a  child. 
He  tells  ns,  in  lofty  though  somewhat 
indistinct  language,  that  **  Government 
occupies  in  moral  the  place  of  ro  mxy  in 
physical   science."     If   gorernment   bo 
indeed  to  voy  in  moral  science  we  do  not 
understand  why  rulers  should  not  assume 
all  the  functions  which  Plato  assigned  to 
them.    Why  should  they  not  take  away 
the  child  from  the  mother,  select  the 
nurse,  regulate  the  school,  overlook  the 
playground,  fix  the  hours  of  labour  and 
of  recreation,  prescribe  what  ballads  shall 
be  snog,  what  tunes  shall  be  played,  what 
books  shall  be  read,  what  physic  shall  be 
swallowed  ?    Why  should  not  they  choose 
our  wires,  limit  our  expenses,  and  stint  na 
to  a  certain  number  of  dishes,  of  glasses 
of  wine,  and  of  cups  of  tea  ?   Plato,  whose 
hardihood   in   speculation  was  perhaps 
more  wonderful  than  any  other  peculiar- 
ity of  his  extraordinary  mind,  and  who 
shrank  from  nothing  to  which  his  princi* 
pies  led,  went  this  whole  length.     Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  so  intrepid.   He  contents 
himself  with  laying  down  this  proposition 
— that,  whatever  be  the  body  which  in 
any  community  is  employed  to  protect 
the  persons  and  property  of  men,  that 
body  ought  also,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
to  profess  a  religion,  to  employ^  its  power 
for  the  propagation  of  that  religion,  and 
to  require  conformity  to  that  religion,  as 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  civil 
office.   He  distinctly  declares  that  he  does 
not  in  this  proposition  confine  his  view 
to  orthodox  governments,  or  even  to  Chria- 
tLin  governments.   The  circumstance  that 
a  religion  is  false  does  not,  he  tells  us, 
diminish  the  obligation  of  governors,  as 
such,  to  uphold  it.    If  they  neglect  to  do 
BO, "  we  cannot,"  he  says,  ^  but  regard  the 
fact  as  aggravating  the  case  of  the  holders 
of  such  creed.*'    '^I  do  not  scruple  to 
affirm,''  he  adds,  "  that  if  a  Mahometan 
conscientiously  believes  his  religion  to 
come  from  God,  and  to  teach  divine  truth, 
he  must  believe  that  truth  to  be  bene- 
ficial, and  beneficial  beyond    all   other 
things  to  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  he  must, 
therefore,  and  ought  to  desire  its  exten- 
sion, and  to  use  for  its  extension  all  proper 
and  legitimate  means ;  and  that,  if  such 
Mahometan  be  a   prince,  he  ought  to 
count  among  those  means  the  application 
of  whatever  influence  or  funds  he  may 
lawfully  have  at  his  disposal  for  such 
purposes." 

Surely,  this  is  a  hard  saying.  Before 
we  admit  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  em« 
ploying  the  influence  and  the  funds  at 


his  disposal  for  the  extinction  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  doing  no  more  than  his  duty 
—before  we  admit  that  the  Arian,  Theo- 
doric,  would  have  committed  a  crime  if 
he  had  suffered  a  single  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  to  hold  any  civil  em- 
ployment in  Italy— before  we  admit  that 
the  Dutch  Government  is  bound  to  exclude 
from  office  all  members  of  the  Church  of 
Enghuid ;  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  exclude 
from  office  all  Protestants;  the  Great 
Turk  to  exclude  from  office  all  Christians ; 
the  King  of  Ava  to  exclude  from  office  all 
who  hold  the  unity  of  God — we  think 
ourselves  entitled  to  demand  very  fuU 
and  accurate  demonstra- 
tion. When  the  conse-  ^®™^^*^°* 
queuces  of  a  doctrine  are 
so  startling,  we  may  well  require  that  its 
foundation  shall  be  very  solid. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  specimea 
of  tho  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  as  he  conceives,  established  his  gieat 
fundamental  proposition,— 

"  We  may  state  the  same  propoeliion  in  a 
more  general  form,  in  which  it  surely  must 
command  tmiveraal  assent.  Wherever  there  is* 
power  in  tho  unirorse,  that  power  is  the  pix>- 
porty  of  God,  the  King  of  that  uniTeise-His 
property  of  right,  however,  for  a  time  with- 
holden  or  abused.  Now  this  property  is,  as  it 
were,  realixed,  is  used  aooordiiig  to  the  will  o£ 
the  owner,  when  it  is  used  for  the  purposes  He- 
has  ordained,  and  in  the  temper  of  m«toj. 
Justice,  tnitli,  and  faith,  which  He  has  taught 
us.  Bat  those  principles  n«ver  can  he  truly, 
nerer  can  be  permanent^,  entertained  in  the 
human  breast,  except  by  a  continual  refex«noe 
to  their  sooroe,  and  the  supi^ly  of  the  Divine 
grace.  The  powers,  therefore,  that  dwell  ia. 
individuals  acting  as  a  government,  as  well  as- 
those  that  dwell  in  individuals  acting  for  them- 
sslves,  can  only  he  secured  for  right  uses  by 
applying  to  them  a  religion.** 

Here  are  propositions  of  vast  and  in- 
definite extent,  conveyed  in  language 
which  has  a  certain  obscure  dignity  and 
sanctity,— attractive,  we  doubt  not,  to 
many  minds.  But  the  moment  that  we 
examine  these  propositions  closely,— the 
moment  that  we  bring  them  to  the  test 
by  running  over  but  a  very  few  of  the 
particulars  which  are  included  in  them, 
we  find  them  to  be  false  and 
extravagant.  This  doctrine  iSS2!3^*^* 
which  "must  surely  com-  *'™**^*°«^- 
mand  universal  assent''  is,  that  every 
association  of  human  beings  which  exer- 
cises any  power  whatever— that  is  to  say, 
every  association  of  human  beings — is 
bound,  as  such  association,  to  profess  a 
religion.  Imagine  the  effect  which  would 
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follow  if  this  principle  were  really  in 
force  during  foor-and-twent  J  hours.  Take 
one  instance  out  of  a  million  : — A  stage- 
coach company  has  power  oret  its  horses. 
This  power  is  the  property  of  God.  It 
is  tued  according  to  the  will  of  God 
when  it  is  used  with  mercy.  Bat  the 
principle  of  mercy  can  never  be  troly  or 
permanently  entertained  in  the  human 
breast  without  continual  reference  to 
God.  The  powers,  therefore,  that  dwell 
in  indlTidnals,  acting  as  a  stage-coacli 
eompany,  can  only  be  secured  for  right 
uses  by  appl}ring  to  them  a  religion. 
Erery  stage-ooach  company  ought,  there- 
fore, in  its  collective  capacity,  to  profess 
some  one  faith, — ^to  have  its  articles,  and 
its  public  worship,  and  its  tests.  That 
Conclusions.  *^"  conclusion,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  other 
conclusions  equally  strange,  follow  of 
necessity  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle, 
is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  And  if  the  legitimate  con- 
clusions be  so  absurd,  thdre  must  be 
something  unsound  in  the  principle. 

We  will  quote  another  passage  of  the 
same  sort, — 

"Why,  then,  we  now  oome  to  ask,  should 
the  goreming  body  in  a  state  profess  a 
religion  P  Fint,  becanse  it  is  compoeed  of 
indiridaal  men ;  and  they,  being  appointed  to 
act  in  a  definite  moral  capoci^,  must  sanctify 
ibeir  acts  done  in  that  cat>acity  by  the  ofBoee 
of  religion ;  inasmnch  as  the  acts  cannot  other- 
nise  be  acceptable  to  Ood,  or  anything  bnt 
•infal  and  panisbable  in  themselres.  And 
whenever  we  tarn  our  face  away  from  God  in 
<mr  conduct,  we  are  llring  atheistically.  .  .  . 
In  fnlfilment,  then,  of  His  obligations  as  an 
IndiTldnal,  the  statesman  most  be  a  worship, 
ping  man.  But  His  acts  are  public— the  powers 
and  instruments  with  which  He  works  are 
public— acting  under  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  law.  He  moves  at  His  word  ten  thousand 
subject  amis ;  and  because  such  energies  are 
thus  essentially  public,  and  wholly  out  of  the 
range  of  mere  indiyidual  agency  ;  Uiey  most  be 
sanctified  not  only  by  the  private  personal 
prayen  and  piety  of  those  who  fill  public 
aitoations,  but  also  by  the  public  acts  of  the 
men  composing  the  public  body.  They  must 
oflfor  prajer  and  praise  in  their  public  and 
ooUeotlye  character— in  that  character  wherein 
th^  constitute  the  organ  of  the  nation,  and 
wield  its  collected  force.  Wherever  there  is  a 
reasoning  agency,  there  is  a  moral  duty  and 
req^onsibility  inTolred  in  it.  The  goveniora 
are  reasming  agents  for  the  nation  in  their 
ooi^joint  acts  as  such.  And  therefore  there 
must  be  attached  to  this  agency,  as  that 
without  which  none  of  our  responsibilities  can 
be  met,  a  religion.  And  this  religion  must  be 
tiiat   of  the   conscience  of  the  governor,  or 


Here  again  we  find  propositions  of 
vast  sweep,  and  of  sound  so  orthodox  and 
solemn,  that  many  good  people,  we  doubt 
not,  have  beon  greatly  edified  by  it.  Bat 
let  us  examine  the  words 
closely,  and  It  wiU  imme-  '^t^^^^ 
diately  become  plain  that, 
if  these  principles  be  once  admitted,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  society.  No  combination 
can  be  formed  for  any  purpose  of  mntoal 
help— for  trade,  for  public  works,  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  or  the  poor,  for  the 
promotion  of  art  or  ecienoe,  unless  the 
members  of  the  combination  agree  in 
their  theological  opinions.  Take  any  such 
combination  at  random— the  London  and 
Birmingham  Bailway  Company  for  ex- 
ample— and  observe  to  what  consequences 
Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments  inevitably 
lead.  ^  Why  should  the  Directors  of  the 
Railway  Company,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  profess  a  religion?  First,  be> 
cause  the  direction  is  composed  of  indivi- 
dual men  appointed  to  act  in  a  definite 
moral  capacity-— bound  to  look  carefully 
to  the  property,  the  limbs,  and  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  creatures— bound  to  act 
diligently  for  their  constituents — Abound 
to  govern  their  servants  with  humanity 
and  justice— bound  to  fulfil  with  fidelity 
many  important  contracts.  They  must 
therefore,  sanctify  their  acts  by  the  oflices 
of  religion,  or  these  acts  will  be  sinful 
and  punishable  in  themselves.  In  fulfil- 
ment, then,  of  his  obb'gations  as  an  in- 
dividual, the  Director  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  must 
be  a  worshipping  man.  But  his  acts  are 
public.  He  acts  for  a  body.  He  moves 
at  his  word  ten  thousand  subject  arms. 
And  because  these  energies  are  out  of 
the  range  of  his  mere  individual  agency, 
they  must  be  sanctified  by  public  acts  of 
devotion.  The  Railway  Directors  must 
offer  prayer  and  praise  in  their  public 
and  collecfive  character,  in  that  character 
wherewith  they  constitute  the  organ  of  the 
Company,  and  wield  its  cdllectlve  power. 
Wherever  there  is  reasoning  agency,  there 
is  moral  responsibility.  The  Directors  are 
reasoning  agents  for  the  Company.  And 
therefore  there  must  be  attached  to  this 
agency,  as  that  without  which  none  of  our 
responsibilities  can  be  met — a  religion. 
And  this  religion  must  be  that  of  the  con- 
science of  the  Director  himself  or  none. 
There  must  be  pnUic 
worship  and  a  test.  No  ^^Jjn^j* 
Jew,  no  Socinian,  no 
Presbyterian,  no  Catholic,  no  Quaker, 
must  be  permitted  to  be  the  organ  of 
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the  Company,  and  to  wield  its  collected 
force."  Would  2£r.  Gladstone  really 
defend  this  proposition?  We  are  sore 
that  he  would  not ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
to  this  proposition,  and  to  innumerable 
similar  propositions,  his  reasoning  Inevit- 
ably leads« 
Again,— 

'*  National  wiU  and  Bgawy  ara  indispatably 
one,  Uading  either  a  dineotieDt  minority  or 
the  subject  body,  in  a  manner  that  nothing 
but  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
national  pexeonality  can  jnatifj.  National 
honour  and  good  faith  are  words  in  ereiy 
ono*B  month.  How  do  they  lees  imply  a  per- 
sonality in  nations  than  the  duty  towards  Ood, 
for  whioh  we  now  contend?  They  are  strictly 
and  esNtttially  distinct  from  the  honour  and 
good  faith  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
nation.  France  is  a  person  to  us,  and  we  to 
her.  A  wilful  injury  done  to  her  is  a  moral 
act)  and  a  moral  act  quite  distinct  from  the 
acta  of  all  the  indlTidoals  composing  the 
nation.  Upon  broad  facts  like  these  we  may 
rest,  without  resorting  to  the  more  technical 
pstMf  which  the  laws  afford  In  their  manner  of 
dealing  with  corporations.  If,  then,  a  nation 
hare  unity  of  will,  have  perrading  sympathies, 
hare  the  capability  of  reward  and  suffering 
contingent  upon  its  acts,  shell  we  deny  its 
responsibility  ;  its  need  of  a  religion  to  meet 
that  responslUUty  ?  .  .  .  A  nation,  then,  haT- 
Ing  a  personality,  lies  under  the  obligation, 
like  the  indiriduals  composing  its  goTeming 
body,  of  sanctifying  the  sots  of  that  personality 
by  the  oAoes  of  i«Ugion»  and  thus  we  hsTo  a 
now  and  ImperatiTe  ground  for  the  ezistenoe  of 
a  state  religion.*' 

A  new  ground,  certainly,  bnt  whether 

▼ery  imperative  may  be  doubted.    Is  it 

not  perfectly   clear  that 

.  A  imimMUy  this  argument  applies  with 

wgune^  exactly  as  much  force  to 
every  combination  of 
human  beings  for  a  common  purpose,  as 
to  governments  ?  Is  there  any  snch  com- 
bination in  the  world,  whether  techni- 
cally a  corporation  or  not,  which  has  not 
thia  collective  personality  from  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  deduces  such  extraordinary 
consequences  ?  Look  at  banks,  insurance 
offices,  dock  companies,  canal  companies, 
gas  companies,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
associations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
associations  for  apprehending  malefactors, 
associations  of  medical  pnpils  for  pro- 
curing subjects,  associations  of  coontry 
gentlemen  for  keeping  fox-hounds,  book 
societies,  benefit  societies,  clnbs  of  aU 
ranks,  from  those  which  have  lined  Pall 
Hall  and  St.  James's  Street  with  their 
palaces,  down  to  the  "Free-and-easy* 
which  meets  in  the  shabby  parlour  of 
«  village  inn.   Is  there  a  single  one  of 


these  combinations  to  which  Mr.  Glad* 
stone's  argument  will  not  apply  as  well 
as  to  the  State?  In  all  these  com- 
binations—in the  Bank  of  England,  for 
example,  or  in  the  Athenaeum  club-— 
the  will  and  agency  of  the  society  are 
one,  and  bind  the  dissentient  minority. 
The  Bank  and  the  Athenseum  have  a 
good  faith  and  a  justice  different  from 
the  good  fiaith  and  justice  of  the  indivi« 
dual  members.  The  Bank  is  a  person  to 
those  who  deposit  bullion  with  it.  The 
Athemenm  is  a  person  to  the  butcher  and 
the  wine-merchant  If  the  Athenseum 
keeps  money  at  the  Bank,  the  two 
societies  are  as  much  persons  to  each 
other  as  Bngland  and  France.  Either 
society  may  increase  in  prosperity ;  either 
may  fall  into  difficulties.  If,  then,  they 
have  this  unity  of  wUl ;  if  they  are 
capable  of  doing  and  suffering  good  and 
evil,  can  we,  to  use  Hr.  Gladstone's 
words,  "deny  their  responsibility,  or 
their  need  of  a  religion  to  meet  that 
responsibility  "  ?  Joint-stock  banks^ 
therefore,  and  clnbs,  **  having  a  person- 
ality, lie  under  the  necessity  of  sanctify^ 
ing  that  personality  by  the  offices  of 
religion;"  and  thus  we  have  "a  new 
and  imperative  ground"  for  requiring 
all  the  directors  and  clerks  of  joint-stock 
banks,  and  all  the  officers  of  dubs,  to 
qualify  by  taking  the  sacrament. 

The  truth  is,  that  Hr.  Gladstone  hat 
fallen  into  an  error  very  common  among 
men  of  less  talents  than 
his  own.  It  is  not  unusual  ^  2?S?^ 
for  a  person  who  is  eager 
to  prove  a  particular  proposition,  to 
assume  a  major  of  huge  extent,  which 
indndes  that  particular  proposition, 
without  ever  reflecting  that  it  includes 
a  great  deal  more.  The  fatal  facility 
with  which  Hr.  Gladstone  multiplies 
expressions  stately  and  sonorous,  but  of 
indeterminate  meaning,  eminently  quali- 
fies him  to  practise  this  sleight  on  himself 
and  on  his  readers.  He  lays  down  broad 
general  doctrines  about  power,  when  the 
only  power  of  which  he  is  thinking  is 
the  power  of  governments.— about  con- 
joint action,  when  the  only  conjoint 
action  of  which  he  is  thinking  is  the 
conjoint  action  of  citizens  in  a  state. 
He  first  resolves  on  his  conclusion.  He 
then  makes  a  mqfor  of  most  compre- 
hensive dimensions;  and,  having  satiBfled 
himself  that  it  contains  his  conclusion, 
never  troubles  himself  about  what  else 
it  may  contain.  And,  as  soon  as  we 
examine  it,  wc  find  that  It  contains  an' 
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infinite  number  of  conclanons,  ererj  one 
of  which  is  a  monetrons  absurdity. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  it  would  be 
ft  yery  good  thing  if  all  the  members  of 
all  the  associations  in  the  world,  were 
men  of  sound  religions  riews.  We  hare 
no  doubt  that  a  good  Christian  will  be 
imder  the  guidance  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples, in  his  conduct  as  director  of  a 
canal  company  or  steward  of  a  charity 
dinner.  If  he  were — ^to  recur  to  a  case 
which  we  before  put— a  member  of  a 
stage-coach  company,  he  would,  in  that 
capacity,  remember  that  '*a  righteons 
nan  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.** 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  erery  asso- 
ciation of  men  must  therefore,  as  such 
association,  profess  a  religion.  It  is 
evident  that  many  great  and  usefnl 
objects  can  be  attained  in  this  world 
only  by  oo-operation.    It 

there  cannot  be  efficient 
oo-operation,  if  men  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  they  must  not  co-operate 
for  one  object  unless  they  agree  about 
other  objects.  Nothing  seems  to  us  more 
beantifal  or  admirable  in  our  social 
system,  than  the  facility  with  which 
thousands  of  people,  who  perhaps  agree 
only  on  a  single  point,  combine  their 
energies  for  the  ptrpose  of  carrying  that 
single  point.  We  see  daily  instances  of 
this.  Two  men,  one  of  them  obstinately 
prejadioed  against  missions,  the  other 
president  of  a  missionary  society,  sit 
together  at  the  board  of  an  hospital,  and 
heartily  concur  in  measures  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  patients.  Two  men, 
one  of  whom  is  a  zealous  supporter  and 
the  other  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
eystem  pursued  in  Lancaster's  schools, 
meet  at  the  Mendicity  Society,  and  act 
together  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 
The  general  rule  we  take  to  be  un- 
doubtedly this,  that  it  is  lawful  and 
expedient  for  men  to  unite  in  an  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  a  good  object, 
though  they  may  differ  with  respect  to 
other  objects  of  still  higher  importance. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
•ecurity  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
men  is  a  good  object,  and  that  the  best 
way,  indeed  the  only  way,  of  promoting 
that  object  is  to  combine  men  together 
in  certain  great  corporations— which  are 

called  States.    These  cor. 

porations  are  very  yarl- 
onsly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  imper- 
fectly organized.  Many  of  them  abound 
with  frightful  abuses.     But   it  seems 


reasonable  to  belieye  that  the  worst  that 
ever  existed  was,  on  the  whole,  prefermble 
to  complete  anardiy. 

Now,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we 
should  say  that  these  great  oorpontions 
would,  like  all  other  associations,  be 
likely  to  attain  their  end  most  perfectly 
if  that  end  were  kept  singly  in  Tiew  : 
and  that  to  refuse  the  services  of  those 
who  are  admirably  qualified  to  promote 
that  end,  because  they  are  not  a\*o 
qualified  to  promote  some  other  end, 
however  excellent,  seems  at  first  &igfat 
as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  provide, 
that  nobody  who  was  not  a  fellow  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  should  be  a 
,  governor  of  the  Eye  Infirmary ;  or  that 
nobody  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews  should  be  a  trustee  of  the 
Theatrical  Fund. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  any  collection 
of  human  beings  to  which  Mr.  Gladatone's 
reasonings  would  apply 
more  strongly  than  to  an  ^^!^Jfi. 
army.     Where  shall  we      aJrSmy. 
find  more  complete  unity 
of  action  than  in  an  army  ?    Where  else 
do  so  many   human  beings   implicitly 
obey  one  ruling  mind  ?    What  other  mass 
is  there  which  moves  so  much  like  one 
man  ?    Where  is  such  tremendous  power 
intrusted  to  those  who  command  ?  Where 
is  80  awful  a  responsibility  laid  upon 
them  ?    If  Mr.  Oladstone  has  made  out, 
as  he  conceives,  an  imperative  neceaaity 
for  a  State  fieligion,  much  more  has  he 
made  it  out  to  be  imperatively  necessary 
that  every  army  should,  in  its  collective 
capacity,  profess  a  religion.    Is  he  pre- 
pared to  adopt  this  consequence  ? 

On  the  morzung  of  the  ISth  of  August, 
in  the  year  1704,  two  great  captains, 
equal  in  authority,  united  by  dose  private 
and  public  ties,  but  of  different  creeds, 
prepared  for  a  battle,  on  ^  ♦♦,  # 
the  event  of  which  were  msoh^. 
staked  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  Marlborough  had  passed  a  part 
of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  before  day- 
break received  the  sacrament  aooordiog 
to  tlie  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  then  hastened  to  join  Eugene,  who 
had  probably  just  confessed  himself  to 
a  Popish  priest  The  generals  con- 
sulted together,  formed  their  plan  in 
concert,  and  repaired  each  to  his  own 
post.  Marlborough  gave  orders  for  public 
prayers.  The  English  chaplains  read  the 
service  at  the  head  of  the  Engliah  regi- 
ments.   The  Calvinistic  chaplains  of  the 
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Dutcli  army,  with  heads  on  which  hand 
of  Bishop  had  never  been  laid,  poured 
forth  their  supplications  in  front  of  their 
eonntrymen.  In  the  meantime,  the  Danes 
might  listen  to  their  Lutheran  ministers, 
the  Capuchins  might  encourage  the 
Austrian  squadrons,  and  pray  to  the 
Virgin  for  a  blessing  on  the  arms  of  the 
H0I7  Boman  Empire.  The  battle  com- 
mences,  and  these  men  of  various  re- 
fig^ons  all  act  like  members  of  one  body. 
The  Gatholic  and  Protestant  generally 
exert  themselves  to  assist,  and  to  surpass 
each  other.  Before  sunset  the  Empire  is 
eaved.  France  has  lost  in  a  day  the  fruits 
of  eighty  years  of  intrigue  and  of  victory. 
And  the  allies  after  conquering  together, 
retnm  thanks  to  God  separately,  each 
after  his  own  form  of  worship.  Now,  is 
thia  practical  atheism  ?  Would  any  man 
in  his  senses  say,  that,  because  the  allied 
army  had  unity  of  action  and  a  common 
interest,  and  because  a  heavy  respon- 
aibility  lay  on  its  Chiefs,  it  was  therefore 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  Army  > 
should,  as  an  Army,  have  one  established 
religion— that  Eugene  should  be  deprived 
of  his  command  for  being  a  Catholic— 
that  all  the  Dutch  and  Austrian  colonels 
shonld  be  broken  for  not  subscribing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles?  Certainly  not. 
The  moat  ignorant  grenadier  on  the  field 
of  battle  would  have  seen  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  proposition.  '*I  know,"  he 
wonld  have  said,  "that  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  goes  to  mass  and  that  our  Cor- 
poral John  cannot  abide  it;  but  what 
has  the  mass  to  do  with 

of  Blenheim?  The  Prince 
wants  to  beat  the  French,  and  so  does 
Corporal  John.  If  we  stand  by  each 
other  we  shall  most  likely  beat  them.  If 
we  send  all  the  Papists  and  Dotch  away, 
TalUrd  will  have  every  man  of  us."— 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  we  imagine,  would 
admit  that  our  honest  grenadier  had  the 
best  of  the  argument:  and  if  so,  what 
follows?  Even  this:  that  all  Mr. 
Gladstone's  general  principles  about 
power,  and  responsibility,  and  personality, 
and  conjoint  action,  must  be  given  up; 
and  that,  if  Lis  theory  is  to  stand  at  all, 
it  must  stand  on  some  other  founda- 
tion. 

We  bare  now,  we  conceive,  shown  that 
it  may  be  proper  to  form  men  into  com- 
bmations  for  important  purposes,  which 
combinations  shall  have  unity  and  com- 
mon interests,  aod  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  rulers  intrusted  with  great 


power  and  lying  under  solemn  respon- 
sibility; and  yet  that  it  may  be  highly 
improper  that  these  combinations  should, 
as  such,  profess  any  one  system  of  re- 
ligious belief,  or  perform  any  joint  act 
of  religious  worship.  How,  then,  is  it 
proved  that  this  may  not  be  the  case 
with  some  of  those  great  combinations 
which  we  call  States?  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  case  with  some  States. 
We  firmly  believe  that  there  are  com- 
munities in  which  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  mix  np^^eS^JS." 
theology  with  govemmenti 
as  it  would  have  been  in  the  right  wing 
of  the  allied  army  at  Blenheim  to  com- 
mence a  controversy  with  the  left  wing, 
in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  about  pur- 
gatory and  the  worship  of  images. 

It  is  the  duty,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us, 
of  the  persons,  be  they  who  they  may, 
who  hold  supreme  power  in  the  state,  to 
employ  that  power  in  order  to  promote 
whatever  they  may  deem  to  be  theologi- 
cal truth.  Now,  surely,  before  be  can 
call  on  us  to  admit  this  proposition,  he  is 
bound  to  prove  that  these  persons  are 
likely  to  do  more  good  than  harm  by  so 
employicg  their  power.  The  first  ques- 
tion is,  whether  a  government,  proposing 
to  itself  the  propagation  of  religious 
truth,  as  one  of  its  principal  ends,  is  more 
likely  to  lead  the  people  right  than  to 
lead  them  wrong  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  evades 
this  question »  and  perhaps  it  was  his 
wisest  course  to  do  so. 

"  If,"  Bays  he,  "  the  goremment  be  good,  let 
it  have  its  natural  duties  and  powers  at  its 
command :  bnt,  if  not  good,  let  it  he  made 
io.  .  .  .  We  follow,  thorafore,  the  tiue  ooone 
in  looking  flnt  for  the  true  \lia,  or  abatraet 
oonoeptlon  of  a  goYemment,  of  coarse  with 
allowance  for  the  evil  and  frailty  that  an  in 
man,  and  then  in  examining  whether  there  be 
compriBed  in  that  \Zia.  a  capacity  and  conse- 
quent duty  on  the  part  of  a  government  to  lay 
down  any  laws,  or  devote  any  means  for  the 
puzpoees  of  reilgion— in  abort,  to  axereiae  a 
choice  npon  religion." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  perfect 
right  to  argue  any  abstract  question; 
provided  he  will  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only     i^^g^ori 
an  abstract  question  that 
he  is  arguing.   Whether  a  perfect  govern  . 
ment  would  or  would  not  be   a   good 
machinery  for  the  propagation  of  religious 
troth  is  certainly  harmless,  and  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  an  edifying  subject 
of  inquiry.     Bat  it   is  very  important 
that  we  should  remember  that  there  la 
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not,  and  nerer  has  been,  any  such  gOTcm- 
xnent  in  the  world.  There  is  no  harm  at 
all  in  inquiring  what  course  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  air  would  take  if  the 
law  of  gravitation  did  not  operate.  But 
the  consequences  would  be  unpleasant  if 
the  inquirer,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  calculation,  were  to  begin  to  throw 
Stones  about  in  all  directions,  without 
considering  that  his  conclusion  rests  on 
a  false  hypothesis;  and  that  his  pro- 
jectiles,  instead  of  flying  away  through 
infinite  space,  will  speedily  return  in 
parabolas,  and  break  the  windows  and 
beads  of  his  neighbours. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  governments 
are  good,  or,  if  not  good,  ought  to  be 
made  so.  But  what  is  meant  by  good 
government?  And  how  are  all  the  bad 
governments  in  the  world  to  be  made 
good  ?  And  of  what  value  is  a  theory 
which  is  true  only  on  a  supposition  in 
the  highest  degree  extravagant? 

We  do  not  admit  that,  if  a  government 

were,  for  all  its  temporal  ends,  as  perfect 

as  human  frailty  allows, 

'^SS?*^  such  government  would, 
therefore,  be  necessarily 
qualified  to  propagate  true  religion.  For 
we  see  that  the  fitness  of  governments  to 
propagate  true  religion  is  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  their  fitness  for  the 
temporal  ends  of  their  institution.  Look- 
ing at  individuals,  we  see  that  the  princes 
under  whose  rule  nations  have  been  most 
ably  protected  from  foreign  and  domestic 
disturbance,  and  have  made  the  most  rapid 
advances  in  civilization,  have  been  by  no 
means  good  teachers  of  divinity.  Take, 
for  example,  the  best  French  sovereign, 
— Henry  the  Fourth,  a  king  who  restored 
order,  terminated  a  terrible  civil  war, 
brought  the  finances  into  an  excellent 
condition,  made  his  country  respected 
throughout  Europe,  and  endeared  himself 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  whom  he 
ruled.  Yet  this  man  was  twice  a  Hugue- 
not; and  twice  a  Papist.  He  was,  as 
Davila  hints,  strongly  suspected  of  having 
DO  religion  at  all  in  theory ;  and  was 
certainly  not  much  under  religious 
restraints  in  his  practice.  Take  the 
Czar  Peter,— the  Empress  Catherine, — 
Frederick  the  Great.  It  will  surely  not 
be  disputed  that  these  sovereigns,  with 
all  their  faults,  were,  if  we  consider  them 
vrlih  reference  merely  to  the  temporal 
ends  of  government,  far  above  the  average 
of  merit.  Considered  as  theological 
guides,  Mr.  Qladstone  would  probably  put 
them  below  the  most  abject  drivellers 


of  the  Spaiiiali  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  Again,  when  we  pass  from 
individuals  to  systems,  we  by  no  means 
find  that  the  aptitude  of  governments  for 
propagating  religions  truth  is  proportioned 
to  their  aptitude  for  secular  fnnctions. 
Without  being  blind  admirers  either  of 
the  French,  or  of  the  American  institii- 
tlons,  we  think  It  dear  that  the  persons 
and  property  of  citizens  are  better  pro- 
tected in  Franoe  and  in  New  Sn  gland 
than  in  almost  any  society  that  now 
exists,  or  that  has  ever  existed,  Tory  mndi 
better,  certainly,  than  nnder  the  orthodox 
rule  of  Constaatlne  and  Tfaeodosins.  Bnt 
neither  the  government  of  BVanoe,  nor 
that  of  New  England,  is  so  organised  as 
to  be  fit  for  the  propagation  of  theological 
doctrines.  Nor  do  we  tlunk  it  improbable, 
that  the  most  serious  religions  errois 
might  prevail  in  a  state,  w^hieh,  con- 
sidered merely  with  reference  to  temporal 
objects,  might  approadi  far  nearer  than 
any  that  has  ever  been  known  to  the  «a/« 
of  what  a  state  should  be. 

Bnt  we  shall  leave  this  abstmct  qnes- 
tion,  and  look  at  the  world  as  we  find  it. 
Does,  then,  the  way  in 
which  goreramentsgener-  Oenenl 
aUy  obtain  their  power,  go^^ents. 
make  it  at  all  probable 
that  they  will  be  more  favc^uabie  to 
orthodoxy  than  to  heterodoxy  ?  A  nation 
of  barbarians  pours  down  on  a  rich  and 
nnwarlike  empire,  enslaves  the  people^ 
portions  out  the  land,  and  blends  the  in- 
stitutions which  it  finds  in  the  cities  with 
those  which  it  has  brought  from  the  woods. 
A  handful  of  daring  adventurers  from  a 
civilized  nation,  wander  to  some  savage 
country,  and  reduce  the  aboriginal  laoe 
to  bondage.  A  successful  general  tnnis 
his  arms  against  the  state  which  he  serves. 
A  society,  made  brutal  by  oppression, 
rises  madly  on  its  masters,  swesps  away 
all  old  laws  and  usages,  and,  when  iU  first 
paroxysm  of  rage  is  over,  sinks  down 
passively  under  any  form  of  poUty  which 
may  spring  out  of  the  chaos.  A  chief  of 
a  party,  as  at  Florence,  becomes  imper- 
ceptibly a  sovereign  and  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty.  A  captain  of  mercenaries,  as 
at  Milan,  seiies  on  a  city,  and  by  the 
sword  makes  himself  its  ruler.  An 
elective  senate,  as  at  Venice,  usurps  per- 
manent and  hereditary  power.  It  i«  "* 
events  such  as  these  that  governments 
have  generally  originated ;  and  we  can 
see  nothing  in  such  events  to  warrant  us 
in  believing  that  the  government  thus 
called  into  existence  wiU  be  peculiarly 
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well  fitted  to  distlngaisli  between  religioas 
troth  and  heresy. 

When,  again,  we  look  at  the  constitn- 
tions  of  goTemments  which  have  become 
settled,  we  find  no  great 
goTfl^i^t..  security  for  the  orthodoxy 
ofrnlers.  One  magistrate 
holds  power  because  his  name  was  drawn 
oat  of  a  purse;  another,  because  his 
father  held  it  before  him.  There  are 
reptesentatiye  systems  of  all  sorts— large 
constituent  bodies,  small  constituent 
bodies,  unireisal  sufErage,high  pecuniary 
quaUfications.  We  see  that,  for  the 
temporal  ends  of  government,  some  of 
these  constitutions  are  very  skilfully 
constructed,  and  that  the  very  worst  of 
them  is  preferable  to  anarchy.  But  it 
passes  our  understanding  to  comprehend 
what  ccmnection  any  one  of  them  has 
with  theological  tru^. 

And  how  stands  the  fact  ?  Have  not 
almost  all  the  governments  in  the  world 
always  been  in  the  wrong 
OovenuiMiit  on  religious  subjects?  Mr. 
SS*^  OladBtone,  we  imague, 
would  say,  that,  except 
in  the  time  of  Coostantine,  ol  Jovian,  and 
of  a  very  few  of  their  successors,  and 
oocasionally  in  England  ^ee  the  Befor* 
mation,  no  government  has  ever  been 
sincerely  friendly  to  the  pure  and 
apostolical  Church  of  Christ.  If,  there- 
fore,  it  be  true  that  every  ruler  is  bound 
in  conscience  to  use  his  power  for  the 
propagation  of  his  own  religion,  it  will 
follow  that,  for  one  ruler  who  has  been 
bound  in  conscience  to  use  his.  power  for 
the  propagation  of  truth,  a  thousand  have 
been  bound  in  conscience  to  use  their 
power  for  the  propagation  of  falediood. 
Surely  this  is  a  conclusion  from  which 
common  sense  recoils.  Surely,  if  ex- 
perience shows  that  a  certain  machine, 
when  used  to  produce  a  certain  effect, 
does  not  produce  that  effect  once  in  a 
thousand  times,  but  produces,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  an  effect  directly 
contrary,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying, 
that  it  is  not  a  machine  of  which  the 
principal  end  is  to  be  so  used. 

If,  indeed,  the  magistrate  would  content 
himself  with  laying  his  opinions  and 
reasons  before  the  people,  and  would 
leave  the  people,  uncortupted  by  hope 
or  fear,  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  should 
see  little  reason  to  apprehend,  that  his 
interference  in  favour  of  error  would  be 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
truth.  Nor  do  we,  as  will  hereafter  be 
■een,  object  to  his  taking  this  course, 


when  it  is  compatible  with  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  more  especial  duties. 
But  this  will  not  satisfy  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  would  have  the  magistrates  resort  to 
means  which  have  a  great  tendency  to 
make  mal-contents,  to  make  hypocrites, 
to  make  careless  nominal  conformists, 
but  no  tendency  whatever  to  produce 
honest  and  rational  conviction.    It  seems 
to  us  quite  clear  that  an  inquirer  who 
has  no  wish,  except  to  know  the  truth, 
is  more  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth  than 
an  inquirer  who  knows  that,  if  he  decides 
one  way,  he  shall  be  rewarded,  and  that, 
if  he  decides  the  other  way,  he  shall  be 
punished.  Now  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
governments  propagate   their   opinions 
by  excluding  all  dissenters  from  all  civil 
offices.    That  is  to  say,  he  would  have 
governments   propagate  their   opmions 
by  a  process  which  has  no   reference 
whatever  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
those   (pinions,   by  arbitrarily   uniting 
certain   worldly  advantages    with   one 
set  of  doctrines,  and  certain  worldly  in- 
conveniences with  another  set*    It  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  argument  to  serve  the 
interest  of  tmth;  but  if 
rewards  and  punishments    ^SuS!** 
serve  the  interest  of  truth, 
it  is  by  mere  aoddent.    It  is  very  much 
easier  to  find  arguments  for  the  Divine 
authority  of   the  Gospel  than  for  the 
Divme  authority  of  the  Koran.    But  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  bribe  or  rack  a  Jew  into 
Mahometanism  as  into  Christianity. 

From  racks,  indeed,  and  from  all  penal- 
ties directed  against  the   persons,    the 
property,  and  the  liberty  of  heretics,  the 
humane  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  shrinks 
with  horror.     He  only  maintains  that 
eonformlty  to  the  religion  of  the  state 
ought  to  be  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  Office ;  and  he  would 
think  it  his  duty,  if  he  ^"^^^ 
had  the  power,  to  revive 
the  Test  Act,  to  enforce  it  rigorously, 
and  to  extend  it  to  important  classes- 
who  were  formerly  exempt  from  its  opera* 
Uon. 

This  is  indeed  a  legithnate  consequence 
of  his  principles.  But  why  stop  here  ? 
Why  not  roast  dissenters  at  slow  fires  ? 
All  the  general  reasonings  on  which  this 
theory  rests  evidently  lead  to  sanguhiary 
persecution.  If  the  propagation  of  religi- 
ous tmth  be  a  principal  end  of  govern- 
ment, as  government ;  if  it  be  the  duty 
of  a  government  to  employ  for  that  end 
its  constitutional  power ;  if  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  governments  extends,  as 
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it  luoBt  unqnestioDably  does,  to  the 
making  of  laws  for  the  boming  of 
heretics;  if  baming  be,  as  it  most  as- 
suredly is,  in  many  cases,  a  most  effectual 
mode  of  suppressing  opinions  —  why 
should  we  not  bum  ?  If  the  relation  in 
which  government  ought  to  stand  to  the 
people  be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  ns,  a 
paternal  relation,  we  are  irresistibly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  persecution  is 
*    justifiable.    For  the  right 

^^^J^  of  propagating  opinions 
by  punishment  is  one 
which  belongs  to  parents  as  clearly  as 
the  right  to  give  instruction.  A  boy  is 
compelled  to  attend  family  worship :  he 
is  forbidden  to  read  irreligious  books : 
(if  he  will  not  learn  his  catechism,  he  is 
sent  to  bed  without  his  supper :  if  he 
.plays  truant  at  church*time.  a  task  is 
set  him.  If  he  should  display  the  precocity 
^f  his  talents  by  expressing  impious 
opinions  before  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  should  not  much  blame  his  father  for 
cutting  short  the  controversy  with  a 
horsewhip.  All  the  reasons  which  lead 
us  to  think  that  parents  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  conduct  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  that  education  is  a  principal 
end  of  the  parental  relation,  lead  ns  also 
vto  think,  that  parepts  ought  to  be  allowed 
vto  use  punishment,  if  necessary,  for  the 
.purpose  of  forcing  children,  who  are  in- 
scapable  of  judging  for  themselves,  to 
receive  religious  instruction  and  to  attend 
religious  worship.  Why,  then,  is  this 
prerogative  of  punishment,  so  eminently 
paternal,  to  be  withheld  from  a  paternal 
government  ?  It  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  employ  civil 
diBabilities  for  the  propagation,  of  an 
opinion,  and  then  to  shrink  from  employ- 
ing other  punishments  for  the  same 
purpose.  For  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that,  if  you  punish  at  all,  yon  ought  to 
punish  enough.  The  pain  caused  by 
punishment  is  pore  unmixed  evil,  and 
never  ought  to  be  inflicted,  except  for 
the  sake  of  some  good.  It  is  mere  foolish 
cruelty  to  provide  penalties  which  torment 
the  criminal  without  preventing  the  crime. 
Now  it  is  possible,  in  sanguinary  perse- 
cution unrelentingly  inflicted,  to  suppress 
opinions.  In  this  way  the 
^potSs***    -AJbigenses  were  put  down. 

opSilons.  ^  this  way  the  Lollards 
were  put  down.  In  this 
way  the  fair  promise  of  the  Beformation 
was  blighted  in  Italy  and  Spain.  But 
we  may  safely  defy  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
point  out  a  single  instance  in  which  the 


system  which  he  recommends  has  snc- 
ceeded. 

And  why  should  he  be  so  tender- 
hearted ?  What  reason  can  he  give  for 
hanging  a  murderer,  and  suffering  a 
heresiarch  to  escape  without  even  a 
pecuniary  mulct?  Is  the  heresiarch  a 
less  pernicious  member  of  society  than 
the  murderer  ?  Is  not  the  loss  of  one 
soul  a  greater  evil  than  the  extinction  ol 
many  lives  ?  And  the  number  of  murders 
committed  by  the  most  profligate  bxaro 
that  erer  let  out  his  poniard  to  hire  in 
Italy,  or  by  the  most  savage  buccaneer 
that  ever  prowled  on  the  Windward 
Station,  is  small  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  number  of  souls  whidi  have 
been  caught  in  the  snares  of  one  dexter- 
ous heresiarch.  If,  then,  the  heresiarch 
causes  infinitely  greater  evils  than  the 
murderer,  why  is  he  not  as  proper  an 
object  of  penal  legislation  as  the  mur- 
derer ?  We  can  give  a  reason,—- a  reason, 
short,  simple,  decisive,  and  consistent. 
We  do  not  extenuate  the  evU  which  the 
heresiarch  produces ;  but  we  say  that  it 
is  not  evil  of  that  sort  against  which  it 
is  the  end  of  government  to  guard.  But 
how  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  considers  the 
evil  which  the  heresiarch  produces  as 
evil  of  the  sort  against  which  it  is  the  end 
cf  government  to  guard,  can  escape  from 
the  obvious-  consequence  of  his  doctrine, 
we  do  not  understand.  The  world  is  full 
of  parallel  cases.  An  or-  p,^^^^  ^^^ 
ange*woman  stops  up  the 
pavement  with  her  wheel-barrow,  and  a 
policeman  takes  her  into  custody.  A 
miser  who  has  amassed  a  million  suffers 
an  old  friend  and  benefactor  to  die  in  a 
workhouse,  and  cannot  be  questioned 
before  a  tribunal  for  his  baseness  and 
ingratitude.  Is  this  because  legislators 
think  the  orange-woman's  conduct  worse 
than  the  miser's  ?  Not  at  alL  It  is  because 
the  stopping  up  of  the  pathway  is  one 
of  the  evils  against  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  authorities  to  protect 
society,  and  heartlessness  is  not  one  of 
those  evils.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  say,  that  the  miser  ought,  indeed, 
to  be  punished,  but  that  he  ought  to  be 
punished  less  severely  than  the  oxange- 
woman. 

The  heretical  Constantlus  persecutes 
Athanasius ;  and  why  not  ?    Shall  Csesar 
execute  the  robber  who 
has  taken  one  purse,  and   pJ^^SSia. 
spare  the  wretch  who  has 
taught  millions  to  rob  the  Creator  of  His 
honour,  and  to  bestow  it  on  the  creature  ? 
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doz  Theodosins  persecutes  the 
^d  with  equal  reason.    Shall  an 
ered  to  the  Caesarean  majesty 
,  by  death,  and  shall  there  be 
'  for  him  who  degrades  to  the 
Fa  creature  the  Almighty,  the 
Creator  ?     We    have   a  short 
r  both :  «  To  Caesar  the  things 
!  Csesar*8.    Caesar  is  appointed 
inishment  of  robbers  and  rebels. 
:  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
>pagating  or  exterminating  the 
)f  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
ad  the  Son."    "  Not  so,"  says 
tone.    *'  CsBsar  is  bound  in  con- 
propagate  whatever  he  thinks 
truth  as  to  this  question.    Con- 
•  bound  to  establish  the  Arian 
hroughout  the  empire,  and  to 
.he   bravest    captains   of    his 
ad  the  ablest  ministers  of  his 
if  they  held  the  Nicene  faith. 
^^/oiu9  is  equally  bound  to  turn  out 
.very  public  servant  whom  his  ArLin 
predecessors  have  put  in.    But  if  Con- 
stantius  lays  on  Athauasius  a  fine  of  a 
single  aureutj  if  Theodosius  imprisons  an 
Arian  presbyter  for  a  week,  this  is  most 
unjustifiable   oppression."    Our   readera 
will  be  curious  to  know  how  this  distinc- 
tion is  made  out. 

The  reasons  which  2£r.  Gladstone  gives 
against  persecution  affecting  life,  limb, 
and  property,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes ; 
first,  reasons  which  can 
be  called  reasons  only  by  extreme  cour- 
tesy, and  which  nothing  but  the  most 
deplorable  necessity  would  ever  have  in- 
duced a  man  of  his  abilities  to  use ;  and, 
secondly,  reasons  which  arc  really  reasons, 
and  which  have  so  much  force,  that  they 
not  only  completely  prove  his  exception, 
but  completely  upset  his  general  rule. 
His  artillery  on  this  occasion  is  composed 
of  two  sorts  of  pieces— pieces  which  will 
not  go  off  at  all,  and  pieces  which  go  off 
with  a  vengeance,  and  recoil  with  most 
cnubing  effect  upon  himself. 

"We,  M  faUible  ereattiTM/'  mjn  Vr.  Glad- 
stone,  "  have  no  ri«ht  from  any  bsrt  tpeenla- 
tioDS  of  our  own,  to  administer  paim  and 
penaltloa  to  oar  fellow  orsatnrei,  whether  on 
aodal  or  religioiu  groonda  We  have  the  right 
to  enfone  the  lmw«  of  the  land  hj  snoh  paine 
and  penalties,  becauM  it  is  expressly  glTon  by 
Him  who  has  declared  that  the  civil  rulen  are 
to  bear  the  sword  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doeti,  and  for  the  encotirngemcnt  of  theqa  that 
do  welL  And  so,  in  things  spiritnal,  hod  it 
pleased  God  to  gire  to  the  Choioh  or  the  Staia 
this  power,  to  be  permauently  exercised  over 
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their  member^  or  mankind  at  laige,  we  should 
have  the  right  to  use  it ;  bat  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  received,  and,  oonseqaently,  it 
shoold  not  be  ezerdsed.*' 

We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the 
security  of  our  lives  and  property  from 
persecution  rested  on  no  better  ground 
than  this.  Is  not  a  teacher 
of  heresy  an  evU-doer?  *^«f«»y- 
Has  not  hereey  been  condemned  in  many 
countries,  and  in  our  own  among  them, 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  which,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  says,  it  is  justifiable  to  enforce 
by  penal  sanctions  ?  If  a  heretic  is  not 
specially  mentioned  in  the  text  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  refers,  neither  is  an  assas- 
sin, a  kidnapper,  or  a  highwayman.  And 
if  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to 
all  interference  of  governments  to  stop 
the  progress  of  heresy  be  a  reason  for 
not  fining  or  imprisoning  heretics,  it  is 
surely  just  as  good  a  reason  for  not 
excluding  them  from  office. 

"  God,'*  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  has  seen  fit  to 
anthoriae  the  eroplojrment  of  force  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other ;  for  it  was  with 
ngard  to  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  sword 
for  an  insult  olTexed  to  Himself,  that  the  Be. 
deemer  declared  His  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this 
world ;— meaning  apparently  in  an  especial 
manner,  that  it  shonld  be  otherwise  than  after 
this  world's  faahion,  in  respect  to  the  sanctions 
by  which  its  laws  should  be  maint^ned.*' 

Now  here,  Mr.  Gladstone,  quoting  from 
memory,  has  fallen  into  an  error.  The 
very  remarkable  words  Ansnor 
which  he  cites,  do  not 
appear  to  hare  had  any  reference  to  the 
wound  inflicted  by  Peter  on  Malchus. 
They  were  addressed  to  Pilate,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  **  Art  thou  the  King  of 
the  Jews?"  We  cannot  help  saying 
that  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  not  have  more  accurately  verified 
a  quotation  on  which,  according  to  him, 
principally  depends  the  right  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
idolaters  and  dissenters,  to  their  property, 
their  liberty,  and  their  lives. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture are  lamentably  destitute  of  one  re- 
commendation, which  he 
considers  as  of  the  highest    Interpireta- 
value  :— they  are  by  no     B^tmi. 
means  in  accordance  with 
the  general  precepts  or  practice  of  the 
Church,  from  the  time  when  the  Chris- 
tians became  strong  enough  to  persecute 
down  to  a  very  recent  period.    A  dogma 
favourable  to  toleration  is  certainly  not 
a  dogma  "  quod  temper^  quod  ubique^  quod 
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omnibus**  Bofisnet  was  able  to  say,  we 
fear  with  too  much  truth,  that  on  one 
point  all  Christians  had  long  been  nnani- 
mous, — the  right  of  the  civil  magistrates 
to  propagate  truth  by  the  sword ;  that 
even  heretics  had  been  orthodox  as  to 
this  right,  and  that  the  Anabaptists  and 
Bocinians  were  the  first  who  called  it  in 
question.  We  will  not  pretend  to  say 
what  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  text 
rnder  consideration ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  the  worst.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  goremment  ought  to 
exclude  dissenters  from  office,  but  not  to 
fine  them,  because  Christ's  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  We  do  not  see  why 
the  line  may  not  be  drawn  at  a  hundred 
other  places  as  well  as  at  that  which  he 
has  chosen.  We  do  not  see  why  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  recommending  the  act  of 
1664  against  conventicles,  might  not  have 
said,  **It  hath  been  thought  by  some  that 
this  clattit  of  men  might  with  advantage 
be  not  only  imprisoned,  but  pilloried. 
But  methlnks,  my  Lords,  we  are  inhi* 
bited  from  the  punishment  of  the  pillory 
by  that  Scripture,  'My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.' "  Archbishop  Laud,  when  he 
sate  on  Burton  in  the  Star  Chamber,  might 
have  said,  "  I  pronounce  for  the  pillory  j 
and,  indeed,  I  could  wish  that  all  such 
wretches  were  delivered  to  the  fire,  but 
that  our  Lord  hath  said  that  His  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  And  Gardiner 
might  have  written  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire,  ^  Bee  that  execution  be  done 
without  fail  on  Master  Bidley  and  Master 
Latimer,  as  yon  will  answer  the  same  to 
the  Queen's  grace  at  your  peril.  But  if 
they  shall  desire  to  have  some  gunpowder 
for  the  shortening  of  their  torment,  I  see 
not  but  you  may  grant  it,  as  it  is  written, 
JUffnum  meum  non  est  de  hoc  mundo;  that 
is  to  say,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  other  arguments 
against  persecution,— arguments   which 
are  of  so  much  weight,  that 
"AjgJJ^ts    they  are  decisive  not  only 
perseoutton.   against    persecution,   but 
against  his  whole  theory* 
**The  government,"  he  says,  "is  incom- 
petent to  exercise  minute  and  constant 
supervision  over  religious  opinion."   And 
hence  he  infers,  that  •*  a  government  ex* 
ceeds  its  province  when  it  comes  to  adapt 
a  scale  of  punishments  to  rariations  in 
religious  opinion,  according  to  their  re* 
spectiTe  degrees  of  rariation  from  the 
established  creed.     To  decline  affording 
countenance  to  sects  is  a  single  and  simple 


rule.  To  punish  their  professors  accord- 
ing to  their  several  errors,  even  were  there 
no  other  objection,  is  one  for  which  the 
state  must  assume  functions  wholly 
ecclesiastical,  and  for  which  it  ia  not 
intrinsically  fitted." 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  trae^  bat 
how  does  it  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory?  What!  The  government  in- 
competent to  exercwe  eren  

suchadegreeof  supervision  ^^t«£2S* 
over  religious  opinion  as  is       peient. 
implied  by  the  punishment 
of  "the  most  deadly  heresy !    The  gOTem* 
ment  ]ncomx)etent  to  measure  even  the 
grossest  deviations  from  the  standard  of 
truth  1   The  government  not  intrinsicallj 
qualified  to  judge  of   the  comparative 
enormity  of  any  theological  errors  I   The 
government  so  ignorant  on  these  sabjecta, 
that  it  is  compelled  to  leave,  not  merely 
subtle  heresies— discernible  only  by  tiie 
eye  of  a  Cyril  or  a  Buoer^-but  Socittian« 
ism.   Deism,    Mahometanism,    Idolatry, 
Atheism,  unpunished!     To  whom  does 
Mr.  Gladstone  assign  the  office  of  adeet- 
ing  a  religion  for  the  state,  from  among 
hundreds  of  religions,  every  one  of  whieh 
lays  claim  to  truth  ?    Even  to  this  same 
government,  whidi  he  now  pronomices 
to  be  so  unfit  for  theological  investiga- 
tions, that  it  cannot  venture  to  condemn 
a  man  for  worshipping  a  lump  of  stone 
with  a  score  of  heads  and  hands !   We  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  fallen  in  with 
a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  incon- 
sistency.   When  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes 
to  prove  that  the  government  ought  to 
establish  and  endow  a  religion,  and  to 
fence  it  with  a  test  act — ^government  is 
rh  irav  in  the  moral  world.    Those  who 
would  confine  it  to  secular  ends  take  a 
low  view  of  its  nature.    A  religion  most 
be  attached  to  its  agency ;  and  this  reli- 
gion must  be  that  of  the  conscience  of  the 
governor  or  none.  It  is  for  him  to  decide 
between  Papists  and  Protestants,  Jan- 
senists  and  Molinists,  Arminiansand  Cal- 
vinists.  Episcopalians  and  Pieebyterians, 
Sabelians  and   Tritheists,  Homoonsians 
and  HomoioBsians,  Nestorians  and  Enty- 
chians,  Monothelites  and  Monophysites, 
Psedobaptists  and  Anabaptists.    It  is  for 
him  to  rejudge  the  Acta  of  Nice  and 
Bimini,  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  of 
Constantinople  and  SL  John  Lateran,  of 
Trent  and  Dort.    It  is  for  him  to  arbitrate 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  proces- 
sion, and  to  determine  whether  that  mys* 
terious/fto^fie  shall  or  shall  not  have  a 
place  in  the  national  creed.   When  he  has 
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made  up  his  mind,  he  is  to  tax  the  whole 
oommimitjr,  in  order  to  pay  people  to 
teach  his  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be« 
He  is  to  rely  on  his  own  j  adgment,  though 
it  may  be  opposed  to  that  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  society.  He  is  to  act  on  his  own 
judgment,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  the  most 
formidable  discontents.  He  is  to  inflict, 
perhaps  on  a  great  majority  of  the  popa* 
lation,  what,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
choose  to  call  it  persecntlon  or  not,  will 
alwajTs  be  felt  as  persecntion  by  those  who 
suffer  it.  He  is,  on  account  of  differences 
often  too  slight  for  Tnlgar  comprehension, 
to  deprive  the  state  of  the  services  of  the 
ablest  men.  He  is  to  debase  and  enfeeble 
the  oommonity  which  he  governs,  from 
an  empire  into  a  sect.  In  onr  own  coan<* 
try,  for  example,  millions  of  Catholics, 
millions  of  Ptotestant  dissenters,  are  to 

be  excluded  from  all  power 
IBxclnslan  and  honours.  Agreathos- 
*S^^  tae  fleet  is  on  theses ;  but 

Nelson  is  not  to  command 
in  the  Ohamiel  if  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  he  confounds  the  Persons !  an 
invading  army  has  landed  in  Kent ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  to  be  at 
the  head  of  our  forces  if  he  divides  the 
Substance  I  And,  after  all  this,  Mr. 
Gladstone  tells  us,  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  imprison  a  Jew,  a  Mussulman,  or  a 
Bndhist,  for  a  day;  because  really  a 
government  cannot  understand  these 
matters,  and  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
questions  which  belong  to  the  Church. 
A  singular  theologian,  indeed,  this 
government  !^so  learned  that  it  is  com* 
petent  to  exclude  Grotius  from  office  for 
being  a  Semi-Pelagian,— so  unlearned  that 
it  is  incompetent  to  fine  a  Hindoo  peasant 
a  rupee  for  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
•Tuggemaut  1 

*'  To  ■oUoit  aad  posuade  one  another/  mji 
Mr.  Gladstone,  "are  privileges  which  belong  to 
us  all ;  and  the  wiser  and  better  man  is  bound 
to  adriM  the  less  wise  and  good ;  but  he  is  not 
only  not  bound,  be  is  not  allowed,  speaking 
genenlly.  to  coeroe  him.  It  is  untrue,  then, 
that  the  same  considerations  which  bind  a 
government  to  submit  a  religion  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  people,  would  therefore  justify 
their  enforcing  its  adoption." 

Granted.  But  it  is  true  that  all  the 
same  considerations  which  would  justify 
a  government  in  propagating  a  religion  by 
means  of  civil  disabilities,  would  justify 
the  propagating  of  that  religion  by 
penal  laws.  To  solicit!  Is  it  solicitation 
to  tell  a  Catholic  Duke,  that  he  must 
abjure  his  religion  or  walk  out  of  the 


House  of  Lords?  To  persuade!  Is  it 
persuasion  to  tell  a  barrister  of  distin" 
guiflhed  eloquence  and 
learning,  that  he  shall  SoUoitaUon 
growoldinhisstuffgown.  "^J^f^*" 
while  his  pupils  are  seated 
above  him  in  ermine,  because  he  cannot 
digest  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  creed?  Would  Mr.  Glad- 
stone think,  that  a  religious  system  which 
he  considers  as  false — Sodnianism  for 
example — was  submitted  to  his  free 
choice,  if  it  were  submitted  in  these 
terms.  ''If  you  obstinately  adhere  to 
the  faith  of  the  Nioene  fathers,  yon  shall 
not  be  burned  in  Smithfield— you  shall 
not  be  sent  to  Dorchester  gaol— yon 
shall  not  even  pay  double  land  tax. 
But  yon  shall  be  shut  out  from  all 
situations  in  which  you  might  exercise 
your  talents  with  honour  to  yourself  and 
advantage  to  the  country.  The  House 
of  Commons,  the  beneh  of  magistracy, 
are  not  for  such  as  you.  Yon  shall  see 
younger  men,  your  inferiors  in  station 
and  talents,  rise  to  the  highest  dignities 
and  attract  the  gaze  of  nations,  while 
you  are  doomed  to  neglect  and  obscurity. 
If  you  have  a  son  of  the  highest  promise 
•—a  son  such  as  other  fathers  would  con* 
template  with  delight— the  development 
of  his  fine  talents  and  of  his  generous 
ambition  shall  be  a  torture  to  you. 
You  shall  look  upon  him  as  a  being 
doomed  to  lead,  as  you  have  led,  the 
abject  life  of  a  Boman,  or  a  NeapoUtani 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  English  people. 
All  those  high  honours,  so  much  more 
precious  than  the  most  costly  gifts  of 
despots,  with  which  a  free  country 
decorates  its  illustrious  citizens,  shall  be 
to  him,  as  they  have  been  to  you,  objects 
not  of  hope  and  virtuous  emulation,  but 
of  hopeless,  envious  pining.  Educate 
him  if  you  wish  him  to  feel  his  degradA- 
tion.  Educate  him  if  you  wish  to  stimu* 
late  his  craving  for  what  he  never  must 
enjoy.  Educate  him  if  yon  would  imitate 
the  barbarity  of  that  petty  Celtic  tyrant 
who  fed  his  prisoners  on  salted  food  till 
they  called  eagerly  for  drink,  and  then 
let  down  an  empty  cup  into  the  dungeon 
and  left  them  to  die  of  thirst."  Is  this 
to  solicit,  to  persuade,  to  submit  religion 
to  the  free  choice  of  man  ?  Would  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  pounds— would  im- 
prisonment in  Newgate  for  six  months, 
under  circumstances  not  disgraceful-^ 
give  Mr.  Ghtdstone  the  pain  which  he 
would  feel  if  he  were  to  be  told  that  he 
was  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  in  which 
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he  would  Mmsalf  deal  with  more  tlian 
one-half  of  his  coaatrymen  ? 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  such 

inconsistency   even   in   a   man  of   Mr. 

Gladstone's  talents.     The  truth  is,  that 

every  man  is,  to  a   great  extent,  the 

creature  of  the  age.     It 

^tli**^e'.  **'  "  to  »o  purpose  that  he 
resists  the  influence  which 
the  rast  mass,  in  which  he  is  hut  an 
atom,  must  exercise  on  him.  He  may 
try  to  be  a  man  of  the  tenth  century : 
but  he  cannot.  Whether  he  will  or  no, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  shares  in  the  motion  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  physical 
world.  He  can  no  more  be  as  intolerant 
as  he  would  haire  been  in  the  days  of 
the  Tudors,  than  he  can  stand  in  the 
evening  exactly  where  be  stood  in  the 
morning.  The  globe  goes  round  from 
west  to  east;  and  he  must  go  round 
with  it.  When  he  says  that  he  is  where 
he  was,  he  means  only  that  he  has  moved 
at  the  same  rate  with  all  around  him. 
When  he  says  that  he  has  gone  a  good 
way  to  the  westward,  he  means  only 
that  he  has  not  gone  to  the  eastward 
quite  so  rapidly  as  his  neighbours.  Hr. 
Gladstone's  book  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
very  gratifying  performance.  It  is  the 
measure  of  what  a  man  can  do  to  be  left 
behind  by  the  world.  It  is  the  strenuous 
effort  of  a  very  vigorous  mind  to  keep  as 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  general  progress  as 
possible.  And  yet,  with  the  meet  Intense 
exertion,  Hr.  Gladstone  cannot  help 
being,  on  some  important  points,  greatly 
in  advance  of  Locke  himself :  and  with 
whatever  admiration  he  may  regard  Laud, 
it  is  well  for  him,  we  can  tell  him,  that 
he  did  not  write  in  the  days  of  that 
eealous  primate,  who  would  certainly 
have  refuted  the  expositions  of  Scripture 
which  we  have  quoted  by  one  of  the 
keenest  arguments  that  can  be  addressed 
to  human  ears. 

That  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  shrunk  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  theory.  If  there  b3 
in  the  whole  world  a  state  to  which 
this  theory  is  applicable,  that  state  is  the 
British  Empire  in  India. 

»™S?i,,     Even    we.     who    detest 
Xmpure  in  .        ,    ' 

India.        paternal  governments  in 

general,  shall  admit  that 

the  duties  of  tiie  governments  of  India 

are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  paternal. 

There,  the  superiority  of  the  governors 

to  the   governed   in   moral   science  is 


unquestionable.  The  conversion  of  the 
whole  people  to  the  worst  form  that 
Christianity  ever  wore  in  the  darkest 
ages  would  be  a  most  happy  event.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a 
Christian  to  wish  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  should  be  a  European  not  mach 
below  the  ordinary  European  level  of 
good  sense  and  humanity.  Compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  Interests  at 
stake,  all  those  Scotch  and  Irish  queations 
which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  book  sink  into  insignificance. 
In  no  part  of  the  world,  since  the  days  of 
Theodosius,  has  so  large  a  heathen  popu- 
lation been  subject  to  a  Christian  govern- 
ment. In  no  part  of  the  world  is 
heathenism  more  cruel,  more  licentious, 
more  fruitful  of  absurd  rites  and  per- 
nicious laws.  Surely,  if  it  be  the  duty  of 
government  to  use  its  power  and  its 
revenue  in  order  to  bring  seven  mllUona 
of  Irish  Catholics  over  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  it  is  a  fortiori  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  use  its  power  and  its 
revenue  in  order  to  make  seventy  millions 
of  idoUters  Christians.  If  it  be  a  sin  to 
suffer  John  Howard  or  William  Penn  to 
hold  any  office  in  England,  because  they 
are  not  in  communion  with  the  Established 
Church,  surely  it  must  be  a  crying  sin 
indeed  to  admit  to  high  situations  men 
who  bow  down,  in  temples  covered  with 
emblems  of  vice,  to  the  hideous  images  of 
sensual  or  malevolent  gods. 

But  no.  Orthodoxy,  it  seems,  is  more 
shocked  by  the  priests  of  Bome  than  by 
the  priests  of  Kalee.  The  orthodoxy, 
plain  red-buck  building 
— Adullam's  Cave,  or  Ebenezer  Chapel — 
where  uneducated  men  hear  a  half- 
educated  man  talk  of  the  Christian  law 
of  love,  and  the  Christian  hope  of  glory, 
is  unworthy  of  the  indulgence  which  is 
reserved  for  the  shrine  where  the  Thug 
suspends  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of 
murdered  travellers;  and  for  the  car 
which  grinds  its  way  through  the  bones 
of  self-immolated  pilgrims.  **  It  would 
be,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "an  absurd 
exaggeration  to  maintain  it  as  the  part 
of  such  a  government  as  that  of  the 
British  in  India  to  bring  home  to  the 
door  of  every  subject  at  once  the  mini- 
strations of  a  new  and  totally  unknown 
religion."  The  government  ought  Indeed 
to  desire  to  propagate  Christianity.  Bat 
the  extent  to  which  they  must  do  so 
must  be  "  limited  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  people  are  found  willing  to  receive 
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allowed  and 


it.**  Ho  proposes  no  such  limitation  in 
the  case  of  Ireland.  He  would  give  the 
Irish  a  Protestant  Church  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  ^'  We  belieye,"  says  he, 
"that  that  which  we  place  before  them 
is,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  calcu- 
lated to  be  beneficial  to  them ;  and  that,  if 
they  know  it  not  now,  they  will  know 
it  when  it  is  presented  to  them  fairly. 
Shall  we,  then,  purchase  their  applause  at 
the  expense  of  their  substantial,  nay, 
their  spiritual  interests  ?  " 

And  why  does  Mr.    Gladstone  allow 

to   the   Hindoo  a   privilege   which  he 

denies  to  the  Irishman? 

■.?^TS*f*jt  ^^y  *^*^^  ^®  reserve  his 
greatest  liberality  for  the 
most  monstrous  errors? 
Why  does  he  pay  most  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  the  least  enlightened  people  ? 
Why  does  he  withhold  the  right  to 
ezerdbe  paternal  authority  from  that  one 
government  which  is  fitter  to  exercise 
paternal  authority  than  any  government 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world  ?  We 
will  give  the  reason  in  his  own  words. 

*'Tn  British  India,'*  he  lays,  "anDall  nnm- 
her  of  penons  ad^anoed  to  a  higher  grade  of 
civilisation,  exerdeeg  the  powers  of  government 
over  oa  immenselj  greater  ouinber  of  less 
coltivated  persons,  not  by  ooenrfon,  but  under 
f^ee  stipnlation  with  the  governed.  Now,  the 
rights  of  a  government,  in  dreamstonces  thai 
peculiar,  obviously  depend  neither  upon  the 
unrestricted  theory  of  paternal  prindplee,  not 
up<m  anj  primordial  or  fictitious  coutracl 
of  indefinite  powen,  hot  opon  an  express  and 
known  traatj,  matter  of  positive  agreement 
not  of  natural  ordinance." 

Where  Hr.  Gladstoue  has  seen  this 
treaty  we  cannot  guess ;  for,  though  he 

calls  it  a  "known  treaty,'* 

An  express     ^e  ^m  stake  our  credit 

ig^g^!^^     that  it  is  quite  unknown 

both  at  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and 
Cannon  Bow — ^that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  enormous  folios  of  papers 
relating.to  India  which  fill  the  book-cases 
of  members  of  Parliament— that  it  has 
utterly  escaped  the  researches  of  all 
historians  of  our  Eastern  empire— that, 
in  the  long  and  interesting  debates  of 
1813  on  the  admission  of  missionaries  to 
India,  debates  of  which  the  most  valuable 
part  has  been  excellently  preserved  by  the 
care  of  the  speakers,  no  allusion  to  this 
important  instrument  is  to  be  found 
The  truth  is  that  this  treaty  is  a  non- 
entity. It  is  by  coei-cion,  It  is  by  the 
sword,  and  not  by  free  stipulation  with 


the  governed,  that  England  rules  India  ; 
nor  is  England  bound  by  any  contract 
whatever  not  to  deal  with  Bengal  as  she 
deals  with  Ireland.  She  may  set  up  a 
Bishop  of  Patna,  and  a  Dean  of  Hoogley 
— she  may  grant  away  the  public  revenue 
for  the  maintenance  of  prebendaries  of 
Benares  and  canons  of  Moorshedabad— 
she  may  divide  the  country  into  parishes, 
and  place  a  rector  with  a  stipend  in 
every  one  of  them,  without  infringing 
any  positive  agreement.  If  there  be 
such  a  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  known  its  date,  its 
terms,  and  above  all,  the  precise  extent 
of  the  territory  within  which  we  have 
sinfully  bound  ourselves  to  be  guilty  of 
practical  atheism.  The  last  point  is  of 
great  importance.  For,  as  the  provinces 
of  our  Indian  Empire  were  acquired  ^t 
different  times,  and  in  very  different 
ways,  no  single  treaty,  indeed  no  ten 
treaties,  will  justify  the  system  pursued 
by  our  government  there. 

The  plain  state  of  the  case  is  this :  No 
man  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  apply- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone's  theory 
to  India,  because,  if  so  ^^^^^7.*' 
applied,  it  would  inevit- 
ably destroy  our  empire,  and,  with  our 
empire,  the  best  chance  of  spreading 
Christianity  among  the  natives.  This 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt.  In  some  way  or 
other  his  theory  was  to  be  saved,  and  the 
monstrous  consequences  avoided.  Of 
intentional  misrepresentation  we  are  quite 
sure  that  he  is  incApable.  But  we  cannot 
acquit  him  of  that  unconscious  disin* 
genuousnesB  from  which  the  most  upright 
man  when  strongly  attached  to  an 
opinion,  is  seldom  wholly  free.  We 
believe  that  he  recoiled  from  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  his  system  would 
produce,  if  tried  in  India ;  but  that  he 
did  not  like  to  say  so,  lest  he  should  lay 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  sacrificing 
principle  to  expedience;  a  word  which 
is  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  all 
his  school.  Accordingly  he  caught  at 
the  notion  of  a  treaty^a  notion  which 
must,  we  think,  have  originated  in  some 
rhetorical  expression  which  he  has  im- 
perfectly understood.  There  is  one 
excellent  way  of  avoiding  the  drawing 
of  a  false  conclnsion  from  a  false  nu\fori 
and  that  is  by  having  a  false  minor. 
Inaccurate  history  is  an  admirable  cor- 
rective of  unreasonable  theory.  And 
thus  it  is  in  the  present  case.  A  bad 
general  rule  is  laid  down,  and  obstinately 
maintained,  wherever  the  consequences 
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are  not  too  monstrous  for  human  bigotrjr. 
But  when  they  become  so  horrible,  that 
even  Ohiist  Church  shrinks,— that  even 
Oriel  stands  aghast,— the  role  is  evaded 
by  means  of  a  fictitious  contract.  One 
imaginary  obligation  is  set  up  against 
another.  Mr.  Gladstone  first  preaches 
to  governments  the  duty  of  undertaking 
an  enterprise  just  as  rational  as  the 
crusades, — and  then  dispenses  them  from 
it  on  the  ground  of  a  treaty  which  is  just 
as  authentic  as  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tine  to  Pope  Sylvester.  His  system 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  forged 
bond  with  a  forged  release  indorsed  on 
the  back  of  it. 

With  more  show  of  reason  he  rests  the 
claims  of  the  Scotch  Ohurch  on  a  con- 
tract. He  considers  that 
sfSe^tttoSt.  contract,  however,  as  most 
unjustifiable ;  and  speaks 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  Kirk  as  a  dis- 
graceful blot  on  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third.  Surely  it  would  be  amusing,  if  it 
were  not  melancholy,  to  see  a  man  of 
virtue  and  abilities  unsatisfied  with  the 
calamities  which  one  Church,  constituted 
on  false  principles,  has  brought  upon  the 
empire,  and  repining  that  Scotland  is  not 
in  the  same  state  with  Ireland— that  no 
Scottish  agitator  is  raising  rent  and 
putting  county  members  in  and  out— that 
no  Presbyterian  association  is  dividing 
supreme  power  with  the  government— 
that  no  meetings  of  precunors  and  re- 
pealers are  covering  the  side  of  the 
Calton  Hill— that  twenty-five  thousand 
troops  are  not  required  to  maintain  order 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed— that  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge  is  not  regularly  celebrated  by  in- 
sult, riot,  and  murder.  We  could  hardly 
find  a  stronger  argument  against  Mr. 
Gladstone's  system  than  that  which 
Scotland  furnishes.  The  policy  which 
has  been  followed  in  that  country  has 
been  directly  opposed  to  the  policy  which 
he  recommends.  And  the  consequence 
is  that  Scotland,  having  been  one  of  the 
rudest,  one  of  the  poorest,  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  countries  in  Europe,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  highly  civilized, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing,  one  of  the 
most  tranquil.  The  atrocities  which  were 
of  common  occurrence,  while  an  unpopu- 
lar Church  was  dominant,  are  unknown. 
In  spite  of  a  mutual  aversion  as  bitter  as 
«ver  separated  one  people  from  another, 
the  two  kingdoms  which  compose  our 
Island  have  been  indissolubly  joined  to- 
gether.   Of  the  ancient  national  feeling 


there  remains  just  enough  to  be  oma* 
mental  and  useful ;  just  enough  to  inspire 
the  poet,  and  to  kiudle  a  generous  and 
friendly  emulation  in  the  bosom  of  the 
soldier.  But  for  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment the  nations  are  one.  And  why  aio 
they  so?  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
nations  are  one  for  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, because  in  their  union  the  true 
ends  of  government  alone  were  kept  in 
sight.  The  nations  are  one,  becauso  the 
Churches  are  two. 

Such  is  the  union  of  England  with 
Scotland,  a  union  which  resembles  the 
union  of  the  limbs  of  one  healthful  and 
vigorous  body,  all  moved  by  one  will,  all 
co-operating  for  common  ends.  The 
system  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  pro- 
duced a  union  which  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
wild  Persian  fable.  King 
Zohak— we  tell  the  story  ^SSSS^ 
as  Mr.  Southey  tells  it  to 
us — gave  the  devil  leave  to  kiss  his 
shoulders.  Instantly  two  serpents  sprang 
out  who,  in  the  fury  of  hunger,  attacked 
his  head,  and  attempted  to  get  at  his 
brain.  Zohak  pulled  them  away, 
and  tore  them  with  his  nails.  But  he 
found  that  they  were  inseparable  parts 
of  himself,  and  that  what  he  was  lacerat- 
ing was  his  own  fiesh.  Perhaps  we 
might  be  able  to  find,  if  we  looked  round 
the  world,  some  political  union  like  this 
—some  hideous  monster  of  a  state,  cursed 
with  one  principle  of  sensation,  and  two 
principles  of  volition,— self-loathing,  and 
self-torturing— made  up  of  parts  whidi 
are  driven  by  a  frantic  impulse  to  infilct 
mutual  pain,  yet  are  doomed  to  feel 
whatever  they  infiict,  which  are  divided 
by  an  irreconcilable  hatred,  yet  are 
blended  in  an  indissoluble  identity.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  from  his  tender  concern  for 
Zohak,  is  unsatisfied  because  the  devil  has 
as  yet  kissed  only  one  shoulder,— because 
there  is  not  a  snake  mangling  and 
mangled  on  the  left  to  keep  in  counten- 
ance his  brother  on  the  right. 

Bat  we  must  proceed  in  our  examina- 
tion of  his  theory.    Having,  as  he  con- 
ceives, proved  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  govern-  5  tt!?SiS^ 
ment    to    profess    some 
religion  or  other,  right  or  wrong,  and  to 
establish  that  religion,  he  then  comes  to 
the  question  what  religion  a  government 
ought  to   prefer,   and   he   decides   this 
question  in  favour  of  the  form  of  Chris- 
tianity   established    in    England.     The 
Church  of  England  is,  according  to  htm, 
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the  pure  Catholic  Church  of  Christy 
which  possesses  the  apostolical  succession 
of  ministers,  and  within  whose  pale  is  to 
be  found  that  unity  which  is  essential  to 
truth.  For  her  decisions  he  claims  a 
degree  of  reverence  far  bejond  what  she 
has  ever,  in  any  of  her  fonnularie0, 
Maimed  for  herseU  ;  far  beyond  what  the 
moderate  school  of  Bossuet  demands  for 
the  Pope,  and  scarcely  short  of  what  the 
moet  bigoted  Catholic  would  ascribe  to 
Pope  and  General  Council  together.  To 
separate  from  her  commimion  is  schism. 
To  reject  her  traditions  or  Interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  is  sinful  presumption. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pronounces  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood throughout  Protestant  Europe,  to 
be  A  monstrous  abuse.  He  declares  him- 
Bell  laTOurable,  indeed,  to  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment  after  a 
Bl^t  of  fashion  of  his  own.  We 
j^S«Qt.  J^a^e*  according  to  him, 
a  right  to  judge  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
sound,  but  not  to  judge  any  of  them  to 
be  unsound.  He  has  no  objection,  he 
assures  us,  to  active  inquiry  into  religions 
questions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it 
highly  desirable,  as  long  as  it  does  not 
lead  to  diversity  of  opinion ;— which  is 
as  much  as  if  he  were  to  recommend  the 
use  of  fire  that  will  not  bum  down  houses, 
or  of  brandy  that  will  not  make  men 
drunk.  He  conceives  it  to  be  pezfectly 
possible  for  mankind  to  exercise  their 
iutellects  vigorously  and  freely  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  yet  to  come  to 
exactly  the  same  conclusions  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  Church  of  England. 
And  for  this  opinion  he  gives,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  reason 
whatever,  except  that  everybody  who 
Tigorously  and  freely  exercises  his  under- 
standing on  Euclid's  Theorems  assents  to 
them.  **The  activity  of  private  judg- 
ment,'' he  truly  observes,  "and  the  unity 
and  strength  of  conviction  in  mathe- 
matics vary  directly  as  each  other."  On 
this  unquestionable  fact  he  constructs  a 
somewhat  questionable  argument  Every- 
body who  freely  inquires  agrees,  he  says, 
with  Euclid.  But  the  Church  is  as  much  in 
the  right  as  Euclid.  Why,  then,  should 
not  every  free  inquirer  agree  with  the 
Church?  We  could  put  many  similar 
questions.  Either  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative  of  the  proposition  that  King 
Charles  wrote  the  Icon  BatUxke,  is  as 
true  as  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
greater  than  the  third  side.    Why,  then, 


do   Dr.  Wordsworth   and   Kr.   Hallam 
agree  in  thinking  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
greater  than   the   third   side,  and   yet 
di£Eer  about  the  genuineness  of  the  Icon 
Biuilike  t    The  state  of  the  exact  sciences 
proves,  says  Kr.  Gladstone,  that,  as  re* 
spects  religion,  *'  the  association  of  these 
two  ideas,  ihctivity  of  inquiry,  and  variety 
of  conclusion,  is  a  fallacious  one."    We 
might  just  as  well  turn  the  arg^oment  the 
other  way,  and  infer  from  the  variety  of 
religions  opinions  that  there  must. neces- 
sarily  be   hostile    mathematical  sects; 
some  affirming,  and  some  denying  that 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to 
the  squares  of  the  sides.    But  we  do  not 
think  either  the  one  analogy  or  the  other 
of  the  smallest  value.    Our  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  tendency  of  free  inquiry  is 
simply  to  open  our  eyes  and  look  at  the 
world  in  which  we  Uve;  and  there  we 
see  that  free  inquiry  on  mathematical 
subjects  produces  unity,  and  that  free 
inquiry  on  moral  subjects  produces  dis* 
crepancy.    There  would  undoubtedly  be 
less  discrepancy  if  inquiries  were  mors 
diligent  and  candid.    But  discrepancy 
there  will  be  among  the  most  diligent 
and  candid  as  long  as  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  nature  of  moral 
evidence  continue  unchanged.    That  we 
have  not  freedom  and  unity  together  is  a 
very  sad  thing ;  and  so  it  is  that  we  have 
not  wings.    But  we  are  just  as  likely  to 
see  the  one  defect  removed  as  the  other. 
It  is  not  only  in  religion  that  this  dis- 
crepancy is  found.    It  is  the  same  with 
all  matters    which   depend    on    moral 
evidence— with    judicial   questions,   for 
example,  and  with  political  questions. 
All  the  judges  may  woric  a  sum  in  the 
rule  of  three  on  the  same  principle,  and 
bring  out  the  same  conclusion.    But  it 
does  not  follow  that,  however  honest  and 
laborious  they  may  be,  they  will  not  be 
of  one  mind  on  the  Douglas  case.    Bo  it 
is  vain  to  hope  that  there  may  be  a  free 
constitution  under  which  every  repre- 
sentative will  be  unanimously  elected, 
and  every  law  unanimously  passed ;  and 
it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  statesman  to 
stand  wondering  and  bemoaning  himself, 
because  people  who  agree  in  thinking 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  cannot  agree 
about  the  new  poor  law,  or  the  admini- 
stration of  Canada. 

There  are  two  intelligible  and  consis- 
tent courses  which  may  be  followed  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment ; — ^that  of  the  Bonunist,  who  inters 
diets  it  because  of  its  inevitable  incon- 
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veniences;  and  that  of  the  Protestant, 
ivho  permits  it  in  spite  of  its  inevitable 

inconveniences.  Both  are 
^''J^^^*more  reasonable  than  Mr. 

Gladstone,  who  would  have 
free  private  jadgment  without  its  in- 
evitable inconveniences.  The  Bomanist 
produces  repose  by  means  o£  stupefac- 
tion«  The  Protestant  encourages  activity, 
though  he  knows  that,  where  there  is 
much  activity,  there  will  be  some  aber- 
ration. Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  for  the 
unity  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  the 
active  and  searching  spirit  of  the  six- 
teenth. He  might  as  well  wish  to  be  in 
two  places  at  once. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  we 
"  actually  require  discrepancy  of  opinion 

— require  and  demand 
Disorepanoy.  ^j^^^^  falsehood,  blindness, 
and  plume  ourselves  on  such  discrepancy 
as  attesting  a  freedom  which  is  only 
valuable  when  used  for  unity  in  the 
truth,"  he  expresses  himself  with  more 
energy  than  precision.  Nobody  loves 
discrepancy  for  the  sake  of  discrepancy. 
But  a  person  who  conscientiously  believes 
that  free  inquiry  is,  on  the  whole,  ben&> 
fidal  to  the  interests  of  truth, — and  that, 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
faculties,  wherever  there  is  much  free 
inquiry  there  will  be  some  discrepancy, 
~nay,  without  impropriety,  consider 
such  discrepancy,  fhough  in  itself  an 
evil,  as  a  sign  of  good.  That  there  are 
fifty  thousand  thieves  in  London  is  a  Yery 
melancholy  fact.  But,  looked  at  in  one 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  reason  for  exultation. 
For  what  other  city  could  maintain  fifty 
thousand  thieves?  What  must  be  the 
mass  of  wealth,  where  the  fragments 
gleaned  by  lawless  pilfering  rise  to  so 
large  an  amount?  St.  Eilda  would  not 
support  a  single  pickpocket  The  quantity 
of  theft  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  index 
of  the  quantity  of  useful  industry  and 
judicious  speculation.  And  just  as  we 
may,  from  the  great  numbers  of  rogues 
in  a  town,  infer  that  much  honest  gain  is 
made  there ;  so  may  we  often,  from  the 
quantity  of  error  in  a  community,  draw 
a  cheering  inference  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  public  mind  is  turned  to  those 
inquiries  which  alone  can  lead  to  rational 
convictions  of  truth. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  imagine  that 
most  Protestants  think  it  possible  for  the 
same  doctrine  to  be  at  once  true  and 
false ;  or  that  they  think  it  immaterial 
whether,  on  a  religious  question,  a  man 
comes  to  a  true  or  a  false  conclusion.    If 


there  be  any  Protestants  who  hold  notiosa 
so  absurd,  we  abandon  them  to  his  oen* 
sure. 

The  Protestant  doctrine  touching  the 
right  of  private  judgment — that  doctrine, 
which  is  the  common  •p-«t.«t»-# 
foundation  of  the  Angli-  J^^^"^ 
can,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Oalvinistic  Churches— that  doctrine  by 
which  every  sect  of  dissenters  vindicates 
its  separation — we  conceive  not  to  be 
this,  that  opposite  opinions  may  both  be 
true ;  nor  this,  that  truth  and  falsehood 
are  both  equally  good ;  nor  yet  this,  that 
all  speculative  error  is  necessarily  inno- 
cent :— but  this,  that  there  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  no  visible  body  to  whose 
decrees  men  are  bound  to  submit  their 
private  judgment  on  points  of  faith. 

Is  there  always  such  a  visible  body  ? 
Was  there  such  a  visible  body  in  the  year 
1600?  If  not,  why  are  we  to  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  body  in  the  year 
1839  ?  If  there  was  such  a  body  in  1500, 
what  was  it?  Was  it  the  Church  of 
Bome?  And  how  can  the  Church  of 
England  be  Orthodox  now,  if  the  Church 
of  Bome  was  orthodox  then  ? 

"In  England,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
**  the  case  was  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  Continent.  Her  reformation  did 
not  destroy,  but  successfully  maintained, 
the  unity  and  succession  of  the  Church 
in  her  apostolical  ministry.  We  have, 
therefore,  still  among  us  the  ordained 
hereditary  witnesses  of  the  truth,  convey- 
ing it  to  us  through  an  unbroken  series 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  This  is  to  us  the  ordinary  voice 
of  authority  ;  of  authority  equally  reason- 
able and  equally  true,  whether  we  will 
h«Cr,  or  whether  we  will  forbear." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reasoning  is  not  so 
dear  as  might  be  desired.  We  have 
among  us,  he  says,  ordained  hereditary 
witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  ^^^ 
their  voice  is  to  us  the  voice  ^^  truth, 
of  authority.  Undoubtedly, 
if  they  are  witnesses  of  the  truth,  their 
voice  is  the  voice  of  authority.  But  this 
is  little  more  than  saying  that  the  truth 
is  the  truth.  Nor  is  truth  more  true 
because  it  comes  in  an  unbroken  series 
from  the  Apostles.  The  Nicene  faith  h 
not  more  true  in  the  mouth  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  than  in  that  of  a 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  If 
our  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  only  consequent  upon 
our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  her 
doctrines,  we  come  at  once  to  that  mon- 
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Btrous  abuse — ^the  Protestant  exercise  of 
private  judgment.  But  if  Mr,  Gladstone 
means  that  we  ought  to  believe  that  the 
Ohnrch  of  England  speaks  the  truth 
because  she  has  the  apostolical  succession, 
we  greatly  doubt  whether  such  a  doctrine 
can  be  maintained.  In  the  first  place, 
what  proof  hare  we  of  the  fact?  We 
hare,  indeed,  heard  it  said  that  Providence 
would  certainly  have  interfered  to  pre- 
.serve  the  apostolical  succession  in  the 
true  Church.  But  this  is  an  argument 
fitted  for  understandings  of  a  different 
kind  from  Mr.  Gladstone's.  He  will 
hardly  tell  us  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  the  true  Church  because  she  has  the 
succession  ;  and  that  she  has  the  succes- 
sion because  she  is  the  true  Church. 

What  evidence,  then,  have  we  for  the 

fact  of  the  apostolical  succession  ?  And 

here  we  may  easily  defend 

with  the  same  arguments 
with  which,  in  the  old  times,  the  truth 
was  defended  by  Oxford  against  Borne. 
In  this  stage  of  our  combat  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  need  few  weapons  except 
those  which  we  find  in  the  well-f  urnbhcd 
and  well-ordered  armoury  of  ChLUing- 
worth. 

The  transmission  of  orders  from  the 
Apostles  to  an  English  clergyman  of  the 
present  day,  must  have  been  through  a 
very  great  number  of  in  termediat  e  persons. 
Now  it  is  probable  that  no  clergyman  in 
the  Church  of  England  can  trace  up  his 
spiritual  genealogy  from  bishop  to  bishop, 
even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Befonnation.  There  remain  fifteen  or 
.sixteen  hundred  years  during  which  ths 
history  of  the  transmission  of  his  orders 
is  buried  in  utter  darkness.  And  whether 
he  be  a  priest  by  succession  from  the 
Apoetlesy  depends  on  the  question, 
whether,  during  that  long  period,  soma 
thousands  of  events  took  place,  any  one 
of  which  may,  without  any  gross  im- 
probability, be  supposed  not  to  have 
taken  place.  We  have  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  any  one  of  these  events.  We 
do  not  even  know  the  names  or  countries 
of  the  men  to  whom  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  these  events  happened. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  spiritual 
ancestors  of  any  one  of  our  contemporaries 
were  Spanish  or  Armenian,  Arian  or 
Orthodox.  In  the  utter  absence  of  all 
particular  evidence,  we  are  surely  entitled 
to  require  that  there  should  be  very 
strong  evidence  indeed,  that  the  strictest 
regularity  was  observed  in  every  genera* 


tioD ;  and  that  episcopal  functions  were 
exercised  by  none  who  were  not  bishops 
by  succession  from  the  Apostles.  But 
we  have  no  such  evidence.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  not  fall  and  accurate 
information  touching  the  polity  of  the 
Church  during  the  century  which  followed 
the  persecution  of  Nero.  That  during 
this  period,  the  overseers  of  all  the  little 
Christian  societies  scattered  through  the 
Eoman  empire  held  their  spiritual 
authority  by  virtue  of  holy  orders  derived 
from  the  Apostles,  cannot  be  proved  by 
contemporary  testimony,  or  by  any 
testimony  which  can  be  regarded  as 
decisive.  The  question,  whether  the 
primitive  ecclesiastical  constitution  bore 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Anglican  or 
to  the  Calvinistic  model,  has  been  fiercely 
disputed.  It  is  a  question  on  which  men 
of  eminent  parts,  learning,  and  piety, 
have  differed,  and  do  to  this  day  differ 
very  widely.  It  is  a  question  on  which 
at  least  a  full  half  of  the  ability  and 
erudition  of  Protestant  Europe  has,  ever 
since  the  Beformation,  been  opposed  to 
the  Anglican  pretensions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  we  are  p3rBuaded,  would  have 
the  candour  to  allow  that,  if  no  evidence 
were  admitted  but  that  which  is  furnished 
by  the  genuine  Christian  literature  of 
the  first  two  centuries,  judgment  would 
not  go  in  favour  of  prelacy.  And  if  he 
looked  at  the  subject  as  calmly  as  he 
would  look  at  a  controversy  respecting 
the  Boman  ComUia  or  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Wittenagemote,  he  would  probably  think 
that  the  absence  of  contemporary  evidence 
'  during  so  long  a  period  was  a  defect 
.which  latar  attestations,  however  numer- 
ous, could  but  very  imperfectly  supply. 
It  is  surely  impolitic  to  rest  the  doctrines 
of  the  English  Church  on  an  historical 
theory,  which,  to  ninety-nine  Protestants 
out  of  a  hundred,  would  seem  much  more 
questionable  than  any  of  those  doctrines. 
Nor  is  this  aU.  Extreme  obscurity  over- 
hangs the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  the  facts  which  are  discernible 
through  that  obscurity  prove  that  the 
Church  was  exceedingly  ill  regulated. 
We  read  of  sees  of  the 
highest  dignity  openly  .S^Ji^Sf 
sold  —  transferred  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  popular  tumult-^ 
bestowed  sometimes  by  a  profligate 
woman  on  her  paramour — sometimes  by 
a  warlike  baron  on  a  kinsman,  still  a 
stripling.  We  read  of  bishops  of  ten 
years  old— of  bishops  of  five  years  old— 
of  many  popes  who  were  mere  boys,  and 
82 
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who  rivalled  the  iiantio  dissolnteoess  of 
Calignla — ^nay,  of  a  female  pope.  And 
though  this  last  story,  once  believed 
throughout  all  Europe,  has  been  disproved 
by  the  strict  researches  of  modem 
criticism,  the  most  discerning  of  those 
who  reject  it  have  admitted  that  it  is  not 
intrinsically  improbable.  In  our  own 
island  it  was  the  complaint  of  Alfred 
that  not  a  single  priest  south  of  the 
Thames,  and  very  few  on  the  north, 
could  read  either  Latin  or  English.  And 
this  illiterate  clergy  exercised  their 
ministry  amidst  a  rude  and  half  heathen 
population,  in  which  Danish  pirates,  nn- 
christened,  or  christened  by  the  hundred 
on  a  field  of  battle,  were  mingled  with  a 
Saxon  peasantry  scarcely  better  in- 
structed in  religion.  The  state  of  Ireland 
was  still  worse.  "  Tota  ilia  per  nnirersam 
Hibemiam  dissolutio  ecclesiasticfe  dis- 
ciplinsa— ilia  ubique  pro  consuetudine 
Christiana  eeeva  subintroducta  barbaries" 
—are  the  expressions  of  St.  Bernard. 
We  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  any  clergy  can  feel  confident  that 
his  orders  have  come  down  correctly. 
Whether  he  be  really  A  successor  of  the 
Apostles,  depends  on  an  immense  number 
of  such  contingencies  as  these — whether, 
tinder  King  Ethelwolf,  a  stupid  priest 
might  not,  while  baptizing  several  scores 
of  Danish  prisoners  who  had  just  made 
their  option  between  the  font  and  gallows, 
inadvertently  omit  to  perform  the  rite  on 
one  of  these  graceless  proselytes  ? — 
whether,  in  the  seventh  century,  an  im- 
postor, who  had  never  received  consecra- 
tion, might  not  have  passed  himself  off  ' 
as  a  bishop  on  a  rude  tribe  of  Soots  ?— 
whether  a  lad  of  twelve  did  really,  by  a 
ceremony  huddled  oyer  when  he  was  too 
drunk  to  know  what  he  was  about, 
convey  the  episcopal  character  to  a  lad 
often? 

Since  the  first  century,  not  less,  in  all 
probability,  than  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  have  exercised  the  functions  of 
bishops.  That  many  of  these  have  not 
been  bishops  by  apostolical  succession  is 
quite  certain.  Hooker  admits  that  devia- 
tions from  the  general  rule 
i^S^on.  ^*^®  ^^^  frequent,  and 
with  a  boldness  worthy  of 
Ills  high  and  statesman-like  intellect, 
pronounces  them  to  have  been  often 
justifiable.  "There  may  be,**  says  he, 
«  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reason 
to  allow  ordination  made  withoiit  a 
bishop.  Where  the  Church  must  needs 
have  some  ordained,  and  neither  hath  nor 


can  have  possibly  a  bishop  to  ordain, 
in  case  of  such  necessity  the  ordinary 
institution  of  God  hath  given  oftentime*, 
and  may  give  place.  And  therefore  we 
are  not  simply  without  exception  to 
urge  a  lineal  descent  of  power  from  the 
Apostles  by  continued  succession  of 
bishops  in  every  effectual  ordination.** 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that 
the  succession,  if  it  ever  existed,  haa  often 
been  interrupted  in  ways  much  less 
respectable.  For  example,  let  ns  suppose 
— and  we  are  sure  that  no  person  will 
think  the  supposition  by  any  means 
improbable — that,  in  the  third  century, 
a  man  of  no  principle  and  some  parta, 
who  has,  in  the  course  of  a  roving  and 
discreditable  life,  been  a  catechumen  at 
Antioch,  and  has  there  become  familiar 
with  Christian  usages  and  doctrines, 
afterwards  rambles  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  finds  a  Christian  society,  rich,  liberal* 
and  simple  hearted.  He  pretends  to  be  a 
Christian,  attracts  notice  by  his  abilities 
and  affected  zeal,  and  is  raised  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  without  having  ever 
been  baptized.  That  such  an  event 
might  happen,  nay,  was  very  likely  to 
happen,  cannot  well  be  disputed  by  any 
one  who  has  read  the  Life  of  Peregrin  ns. 
The  very  virtues,  indeed,  which  distin- 
guished the  early  Christians,  seem  to 
have  laid  them  open  to  those  arts  which 
deceived 

**  Uriel,  though  Regent  of  the  Bon,  and  hfld 
The  aharpest-sighted  tpirit  of  all  in  Heaven." 

Now,  this  unbaptized  impostor  is  evi- 
dently no  successor  of  the  Apostles.  He 
is  not  even  a  Christian  ;  and  all  orders 
derived  through  such  a  pretended  bishop 
are  altogether  invalid.  Do  we  know 
enough  of  the  state  of  the  world  and  of 
the  Church  in  the  third  oentuiy,  to  be 
able  to  say  with  confidence  that  there 
were  not  at  that  time  twenty  such  pre- 
tending bishops  ?  Every  such  case  makes 
a  break  in  the  apostolical  succession. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  break,  such  as 
Hooker  admits  to  have  been  both  common 
and  justifiable,  or  such  as  we  .have  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  hypociisy  and 
cupidity,  were  found  in  the  chain  which 
connected    the    Apostles 
with  any  of  the  mission-    "^^^SSin? 
aries    who    first     spread 
Christianity  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Europe 
— who  can  say  how  extensive  the  effect 
of  this  single  break  may  be  ?    Suppose 
that  St.   Patrick,   for  example,  if  ever 
there  was  such  a  man,  or  Theodore  of 
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Tanas,  who  is  said  to  have  consecrated 
in  the  Beveiith  century  the  first  bishops 
of  many  English  sees,  had  not  the  troe 
apoetolical  orders,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  such  a  circumstance  may  affect  the 
orders  of  many  clergymen  now  living? 
Even  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  as- 
suredly is  not,  to  prove  that  the  Church 
had  the  apostolical  orders  in  the  third 
ccntary,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove 
that  those  orders  were  not  in  the  twelfth 
century  so  far  lost  that  no  ecclesiastio 
could  be  certain  of  the  legitimate  descent 
of  his  own  spiritual  character.  And  if 
this  were  so,  no  subsequent  precautions 
could  repair  the  evil. 

Chillingworth  states  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  on  the  subject  in 
these  Tery  remarkable  words — "That  of 
ten  thousand  probables  no 
O^UinS-      one  should  be  false  ;  that 
elusion.    '    °'  ^^  thousand  requisites, 
whereof  any  one  may  fail, 
not  one  should  be  wanting,  this  to  me  is 
extremely  improbable,  and  even  cousin- 
german  to  impossible.    So  that  the  as- 
surance hereof  is  like  a  machine  composed 
of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  pieces, 
of  which  it  is  strangely  unlikely  but  some 
will  be  otit  of  order ;  and  yet,  if  any  one 
be  so,  the  whole  fabric  falls  of  necessity 
to  the   ground:   and  he  that  shall  put 
them   together,    and  naturally  consider 
all  the    possible  ways  of   lapsing   and 

I  nullifying  a  priesthood  in  the  Church  of 

Rome,  will  be  very  inclinable  to  think 
that  St  is  a  hundred  to  one,  that  among  a 
hundred  seeming  priests,  there  is  not  one 
true  one ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
very  improbable  that,  amongst  those 
many  millions  which  make  np  the  Bomish 
hierarchy  there  are  not  twenty  true." 
We  do  not  pretend  to  know  to  what 
precise  extent  the  canonists  of  Oxford 
agpree  with  those  of  Rome  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  nullify  oi-ders.  We 
will  not,  therefore,  go  so  far  as  Chilling* 
worth.  We  only  say  that  we  see  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Church  of  England  possesses  the  aposto* 
lical  succession.  And,  after  all,  if  Mr. 
Gladftone  could  prove  the  apostolical 
succession,  what  would  the  apostolical 
succession  prove?    He  says,  "that  we 

t  have  among  us  the  ordained  hereditary 

witnesses  of  the  truth,  conveying  it  to 
ns  through  an  unbrokeit  series  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles." 
Is  this  the  fact?  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Englfcnd 
are  generally  derived  from  the  Church  of 


Rome  ?  Does  not  the  Church  of  England 
declare,  does  not  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
admit,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches 
much  error  and  condemns  much  truth? 
And  is  it  not  quite  clear,  that  as  far  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
differ  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
so  far  the  Church  of  England  conveys  the 
truth  through  a  broken  series  ? 

That  the  Reformers,  lay  and  clerical, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  corrected  all 
that  required  correction  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  nothing  more, 
may  be  quite  true.  But  we  never  can 
admit  the  circumstance,  that  the  Church 
of  England  possesses  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession as  a  proof  that  she  is  thus  perfect. 
No  stream  can  rise  higher 

than   its   fountain.     The    ^2JE?5l**' 
.     ,  .  ^       .         perfection, 
succession  of  ministers  in 

the  Church  of  England,  derived  as  it  is 
through  the  Church  of  Rome,  can  never 
prove  more  for  the  Church  of  England 
than  it  proves  for  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  Arian  Churches 
which  once  predominated  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  the 
Burgundians,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lom- 
bards, were  all  episcopal  churches,  and 
all  had  a  fairer  claim  than  that  of 
England  to  the  apostolical  succession,  as 
being  much  nearer  to  the  apostolical 
times.  In  the  East,  the  Greek  Church, 
which  is  at  variance  on  points  of  faith 
with  all  the  Western  Churches,  has  an 
equal  dalm  to  this  succession.  The 
Nestorian,  the  Eutychian,  the  Jacobite 
Churches;  all  heretical,  all  condemned 
by  councils,  of  which  even  Protestant 
divines  have  generally  spoken  with  re- 
spect, had  an  equal  claim  to  the  apostolical 
succession.  Now  if,  of  teachers  having 
apostolical  orders,  a  vast  majority  have 
taught  much  error— if  a  large  proportion 
have  taught  deadly  heresy— if,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
admits,  churches  not  having  apostolical 
orders— that  of  Scotland,  for  example- 
have  been  nearer  to  the  standard  of  ortho* 
doxy  than  the  majority  of  teachers  who 
have  had  apostolical  orders — ^how  can  he 
possibly  call  upon  us  to  submit  our  private 
judgment  to  the  authority  of  a  Church, 
on  the  ground  that  she  has  these  orders  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone  dwells  much  on  the  im- 
portance of  unity  in  doctrine.  Unity,  he 
tells  us,  is  essential  to 
truth.  And  this  is  most  ^^^S^^^ 
unquestionable.  But  when 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  this  unity  is  the  . 
characteristic  of  the  Chuix;*.i  of  Ei gland. 
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that  she  is  one  in  body  and  in  spirit,  we 
are  compelled  to  differ  from  him  widely. 
The  apostolical  saccession  she  may  or 
may  not  have.  But  unity  she  most  cer- 
tainly has  not,  and  never  has  had.  It  is 
matter  of  perfect  notoriety,  that  her  for- 
molaries  are  framed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  to  her  highest  offices  men  who 
differ  from  each  other  more  widely  than 
a  very  high  Charchman  differs  from  a 
Catholic ;  or  a  very  low  Churchman  from 
a  Presbyterian  ;  and  that  the  general 
leading  of  the  Church,  with  respect  to 
some  important  questions,  has  been  some- 
times one  way  and  sometimes  another. 
Take,  for  example,  the  questions  agitated 
between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians. 
Do  we  find  in  the  Church  of  England, 
-with  respect  to  those  questions,  that  unity 
-which  is  essential  to  truth  ?  Was  it  ever 
)f ound  in  the  Church  ?  Is  it  not  certain 
.that,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  held  doctrines  as 
Calvinistic  as  ever  were  held  by  any 
Cameronian,  and  not  only  held  them,  but 
persecuted  everybody  who  did  not  hold 
them  ?  And  is  it  not  equally  certam,  that 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  have,  in  very 
reoent  times,  considered  Calvinism  as  a 
disqualification  for  high  preferment,  if 
not  for  holy  ordera  ?  Look  at  Archbishop 
(Whitgif t's  Lambeth  Articles — Artides  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is 
..affirmed  in  terms  strong  enough  for 
William  Huntington,  S.S.  And  then  look 
at  the  eighty-seven  questions  which  Bis- 
iiop  Marsh,  within  our  own  memory,  pro- 
pounded to  candidates  for  ordination.  We 
ehoald  be  loath  to  say  that  either  of  these 
celebrated  prelates  had  intruded  into  a 
Church  whose  doctrines  he  abhorred,  and 
deserved  to  be  stripped  of  his  gown.  Yet 
It  is  quite  certain  that  one  or  other  of 
them  must  have  been  very  greatly  in 
.jerror.  John  Wesley  again,  and  Cowper's 
friend,  John  Newton,  were  both  pres- 
.byters  of  this  Church.  Both  were  men 
jyf  talents.  Both  we  believe  to  have  been 
men  of  rigid  integrity — ^men  who  would 
not  have  subscribed  a  Confession  of  Faith 
which  they  disbelieved  for  the  richest 
bishopric  in  the  empire.  Yet,  on  the 
subject  of  predestination,  Newton  was 
strongly  attached  to  doctrines  which 
Wesley  designated  aa  "  blasphemy,  which 
might  make  the  ears  of  a  Christian  to 
tingle."  Indeed,  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
are  divided  as  to  these  questions,  and  that 
her  formularies  are  not  found  practically 
to  exclude  even  scrupulously  honest  men 


of   both  sides  from  her   altars.      It  ii 
notorious  that  some  of  her  most  distin- 
guished rulers  think  this  latitude  a  good 
thing,  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  it  re- 
stricted in  favour  of  either  opinion.     And 
herein  we  must  cordially  agree  with  them. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  of  that  truth  to  which  unity 
is  essential  ?    Mr.  Gladstone  tells  as  that 
the  Regivm  Donum  was  given  originallj 
to  orthodox  Presbyterian  ministers,  but 
that  part  of  it  is  now  received  by  their 
heterodox  successors.     "This,"  he  says, 
«  serves  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  which 
governments  entangle  themselves,  when 
they  covenant  .with  arbitrary  systems  of 
opinion,  and  not  with  the  Church  alone. 
The  opinion  passes  away,  but  the  gift 
remains."    But  is  it  not  dear,  that  if  a    ' 
strong  Snpralapsan  bad,  under  Whitgift's 
primacy,  left  a  large  estate  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bishops  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,     | 
in  the  hope  that  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
would  abide  by  the  Lambeth  Articles,  he     \ 
would  really  have  been  giving  his  sub- 
stance for  the  support  of  doctrines  which 
he  detested  ?     The  opinicm  wonld  have 
passed  away,  and  the  gift  wonld  have 
remained. 

This  is  only  a  single  instance.    What 
wide  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the 
operation   of    the   sacra- 
ments are  held  by  bishops    Wide  dlffer- 
and    presbyters    of    the       ^£2,^' 
Church  of   England— «U 
men  who  have  conscientiously  declared 
their  assent  to  her  artidea— all  men  who 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  ordained 
hereditary  witnesses  of  the  truth— all  men 
whose  voices  make  up,  what  he  tells  n?, 
is  the  voice  of  true  and  reasonable  author- 
ity 1     Here,  again,  the  Church  has  not 
unity  ;  and  as  unity  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  truth,  the  Church  has  not  the 
truth. 

Nay^take  the  very  question  which  we 
are  discussing  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  To 
what  extent  does  the  Church  of  England 
allow  of  the  right  of 
prlvatejudgment?  What  ^J?^*^ 
degree  of  authority  does  ^■lw^^l*^li^ 
she  claim  for  herself  in 
virtue  of  the  apostolical  succession  of  her 
ministers?  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  very  aUe 
and  a  very  honest  man,  takes  a  view  of 
this  matter  widely  differing  from  the 
view  taken  by  others*  whom  he  will 
admit  to  be  as  able  and  as  honest  as  him- 
self. People  who  altogether  dissent  from 
him  on  this  subject  eat  the  bread  of  the 
Church,  preach  in  her  pulpits,  dispense 
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her  sacramentBi  confer  her  orders,  and 
carry  on  that  apostolic  succession,  the 
anture  and  importance  of  which,  accord- 
iiig  to  him,  they  do  not  comprehend.  Is 
tliis  unity  ?    Is  this  truth  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not 
patting  cases  of  dishonest  men,  who,  for 
tlie  sake  of  lucre,  falsely  pretend  to  believe 
in  the  doctrines  of  an  establishment.    We 
are  patting  cases  of  men  as  upright  as 
ever  lived,  who,  differing 
S^SSlU    ontheologi(»lqTie8tiom.o£ 
the   highest    Importance, 
and    avowing   that   difference,  are   yet 
priests  and  prelates  of  the  same  Church. 
'We  therefore  say,  that,  on  some  points 
"Which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  tbinl  s  of 
irital  importance,  the  Church  has  either 
not  spoken  at  all,  or,  what  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  same  thing,  has  ' 
not  spoken  in  language  to  be  understood, 
even  by  honest  and  sagacious  divines. 
The  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
BO  far   from  exhibiting  that  unity   of 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Gladstone  represents 
aa  her  distinguishing  glory,  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  bundle  of  religious  systems  with- 
out number.    It  comprises  the  religious 
system    of    Bishop    Tomline,   and   the 
religious  system  of  John  Newton,  and  all 
the  religious  systems  which  lie  between 
them.    It  comprises  the  religious  system 
of  Mr.  Newman,  and  the  religions  system 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  all  the 
religious  systems  which  lie  between  them. 
All  these  different  opinions  are   held, 
avowed,  preached,  printed,   within   the 
pale  of  the  Church,  by  men  of  unques- 
tioned integrity  and  understanding. 

Bo  we  make  this  diversity  a  topic  of 

reproach  to  the  Church  of  England  1    Far 

from  it    We  would  oppose  with  all  our 

power  every  attempt  to  narrow  her  basis. 

Would   to   God   that,   a 

a^o,  a  good  king  and  a 
good  primate  had  possessed  the  power  as 
well  as  the  will  to  widen  it.  It  was  a 
noble  enterprise,  worthy  of  William  and 
of  Tillotson.  But  what  becomes  of  all 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  exhortations  to 
unity  ?  Is  it  not  mere  mockery  to  attach 
80  much  importance  to  unity  in  form  and 
name,  where  there  is  so  little  in  substance 
—to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  two 
churches  in  alliance  with  one  state,  and 
to  endure  with  patience  the  spectacle 
of  a  hundred  sects  battling  within  oue 
church?  And  is  it  not  clear  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  bound,  on  all  his  own  prin« 
dples,  to  abandon  the  defence  of  a  church 


in  which  unity  is  not  found  ?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  he  is  bound  to  divide  the  House 
of  Commons  against  every  grant  of 
money  which  may  be  proposed  for  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
colonies  ?  He  objects  to  the  vote  for 
Maynooth,  because  it  is  monstrous  to  pay 
one  man  to  teach  truth,  and  another  to 
denounce  that  truth  as  falsehood.  But  it 
is  a  mere  chance  whether  any  sum  which 
he  votes  for  the  English  Church  in  any 
dependency  will  go  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  Arminian  or  a  Calvinist,  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Fronde,  or  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Arnold.  It  is  a  mere  chance,  therefore, 
whether  it  will  go  to  support  a  teacher  of 
truth,  or  one  who  will  denounce  that 
truth  as  falsehood. 

This  argument  seems  to  us  at  once  to 
dispose  of  all  that  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
book  which  respects  grants  of  public  ^ 
money  to  dissenting 
bodies.  AU  snA  grants  p^STmoniy. 
he  condemns.  But  surely 
if  it  be  wrong  to  give  the  money  of  the 
public  for  the  support  of  those  who  teach 
any  false  doctrine,  it  is  wrong  to  give 
that  money  for  the  support  of  the  mini- 
sters of  the  Established  Church.  For  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  whether  Calvin  or 
Arminius  be  in  the  right,  whether  Laud 
or  Burnet  be  in  the  right,  a  great  deal  of 
false  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  miaisters 
of  the  Established  Church.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  points  on  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  differ  ought  to  be 
passed  over,  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
important  points  on  which  they  agree, 
why  may  not  the  same  argument  bo 
maintained  with  respect  to  other  sects 
which  hold  in  common  with  the  Church 
of  England  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ?  The  principle,  that  a  ruler 
is  bound  in  conscience  to  propagate 
relijious  truth,  and  to  propagate  no 
religious  doctrine  which  is  untrue,  is 
abandoned  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions 
may  lawfully  vote  the  public  money  to  a 
chaplain  whose  opinions  are  those  of 
Paley,  or  of  Simeon.  The  whole  question 
then  becomes  one  of  degree.  Of  course 
no  individual  and  no  government  can 
justifiably  propagate  error  for  the  sake  of 
propagating  error.  But  both  individuals 
and  governments  must  work  with  such 
machinery  as  they  have  ;  and  no  human 
machinery  is  to  be  found  which  will 
impart  truth  without  some  alloy  of  error. 
We  have  shown  Irrcfragably,  as  we  think, 
that  the  Church  of   England  does  not 
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afEord  auch  a  machinery.  The  qaestion 
then  IB,  with  what  degree  of  imperfection 
in  our  machinery  mnst  we  pnt  up  ?  And 
to  this  question  we  do  not  aee  how  any 
general  answer  can  be  giren.  We  must 
be  guided  by  circnmstaDces.  It  would, 
for  example,  be  very  criminal  in  a  Pro- 
testant to  contribute  to  the  sending  of 
Jesuit  missionaries  amongst  a  Protestant 
population.  But  we  do  not  conceive  that 
a  Protestant  would  be  to  blame  for  giving 
assistance  to  Jesuit  missionaries  who 
might  be  engaged  in  converting  the 
Siamese  to  Christianity.  That  tares  are 
mixed  with  the  wheat  is  matter  of  regret ; 
but  it  is  better  that  wheat  and  tares 
should  grow  together  than  that  the 
promise  of  the  year  should  be  blighted. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  we  see  with  deep  regret, 
censures  the  British  Government  in  India 
for  distributing  a  small 
sum  among  the  Catholic 
priests  who  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  our  Irish  soldiers. 
Now,  let  us  put  a  case  to  him.  A  Pro- 
testant gentleman  is  attended  by  a 
Catholic  servant,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  there  is  no  Catholic  congregation 
within  many  miles.  The  servant  is  taken 
ill,  and  is  given  over.  He  desires,  in 
great  trouble  of  mind,  to  receive  the  last 
sacraments  of  his  Church,  His  master 
sends  off  a  messenger  in  a  chaise  and 
four,  with  orders  to  bring  a  confessor  from 
a  town  at  a  considerable  distance.  Here 
a  Protestant  lays  out  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  religious  instruction  and 
consolation  to  bo  given  by  a  Catholic 
priest.  Has  he  committed  a  sin?  Has 
he  not  acted  like  a  good  master  and  a 
good  Christian  ?  Would  Kr.  Gladstone 
accuse  him  of  "  laxity  of  religious  prin- 
ciple,** of  "  confounding  truth  with  false- 
hood," of  '*  considering  the  support  of 
religion  as  a  boon  to  an  individual,  not  ns 
a  homage  to  truth  "  ?  But  how  if  this 
servant  had,  for  the  sake  of  his  master, 
undertaken  a  journey  which  removed  him 
from  the  place  where  be  might  easily 
have  obtained  religious  attendance?  How 
if  his  death  were  occasioned  by  a  wound 
received  in  defending  his  master  ?  Should 
we  not  then  say  that  the  master  had  only 
fulfilled  a  sacred  obligation  of  duty? 
Kow,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  owns  that 
«  nobody  can  think  that  the  personality 
of  the  state  is  more  stringent,  or  entails 
stronger  obligations,  than  that  of  the 
individual."  How  then  stands  the  case 
of  the  Indian  Government?  Here  is  a 
poor  fellow,  enlisted  in  Clare  or  Kerry, 


sent  over  fifteen  thousand  rnUea  of  sea, 
quartered  in  a  depressing  and  pestilentia] 
cUmate.    He  fights  for  the  Govemznent ; 
he  conquers  for  it ;  he  is  wounded ;  he  is 
laid  on  his  pallet,  withering  away  with 
fever,  under  that  terrible  sun  wiUiont  a 
friend  near  him.    He  pines  for  the  con- 
solations of  that  religion  which,  neglected 
perhaps  in    the   season    of  health   iknd 
vigour,  now  comes  back  to  his  mind, 
associated    with   all    the   overpowering 
recollections  of  his  earUer  days,  and  of 
the  home  which  be  is  never  to  see  again. 
And  because  the  state  for  which  he  dies 
sends  a  priest  of  his  own  faith  to  stand  at 
his  bedside,  and  to  tell  him,  in  langaage 
which  at  once  commands  his  love  and 
confidence,  of  the  common  Father,    of 
the  common  Bedeemer,  of  the  common 
hope  of  immortality — because  the  state 
for  which  he  dies  does  not  abandon  him 
in  his  last  moments,  to  the  care  of  heathen 
attendants,  or  employ  a  chaplain  of  a 
different  creed  to  vex  ids 
departing  spirit   wUh   a    ^^jSuSl*' 
controversy     about     the 
Council  of  Trent— Mr.   Gladstone  finds 
that    India    presents    "a    melandioly 
picture,"   and    that  there    is  "a  large 
allowance    of    false   principle"   in    the 
system  pursued  there.     Most  earnestly 
do  we  hope  that  our  remarks  may  induce 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  reconsider  this  part  of 
his  work,  and  may  prevent  him  from 
expressing  in    that   high  assembly,  in 
which  he  must  always  be  heard  with 
attention,  opinions  so  unworthy  of  his 
character. 

We  have  now  said  almost  all  that  we 
think  it  necessary  to  say  respecting  Mr. 
Gladstone's  theory.  And  perhaps  it 
would  be  safest  for  us  to  stop  here.  It  is 
much  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build 
up.  Yet,  that  we  may  give  Mr.  Glad- 
stone his  revenge,  we  will  state  concisely 
our  own  views  respecting  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State. 

We  set  out  in  company  with  Warburton, 
and  remain  with  him  pretty  sociably 
till  we  come  to  his  contract ;— a  contract 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  very  properly 
designates  as  a  fiction.  We  oonsider  the 
primary  end  of  government  as  a  purely 
temporal  end— the  protection  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  men. 

We  think  that  government,  like  every 
other  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  f  ron 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  likely  to 
answer  its  main  end  best  when  it  is 
ooDttructed  with  a  single  view  to  that 
end.    Mr.  Gladstone,  who  loves  Pkto^ 
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wUl  not  quarrel  with  as  for  iUoBtmiing 
oar  proposition,   after  Plato's   fashion, 

from    the   most  ^miliar 
mSSSSS?    °^i««*»-     Take    cutlery, 

for    example.      A  blade 

which  is  designed  both  to  shave  and  to 

carre  will  certainly  not  shave  so  well  as 

a  razor,  or  carve  so  well  as  a  carving* 

knife.    An  academy  of  painting,  which 

should    also    be  a  bank,  would   in  all 

probability   exhibit   very   bad  pictures 

and  diBcouni   very   bad  bills.     A  gas 

company,   which   should    also    be    an 

infant  school  society,  would,  we  appre* 

hend,  light  the  streets  ill,  and  teach  the 

children  ill.    On  this  principle,  we  think 

that  government    should   be   organized 

solely  with  a  view  to  its  main  end ;  and 

that  no  part  of  its  efficiency  for  that  end 

should  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  promote 

any  other  end  however  excellent. 

But  does  it  follow  from  henoe  that 

governments    oug^t   never  to  promote 

«*  .        M       a°7  end  other  than  their 
ICain  ends.  .  .  ^    « 

mam  end?    In  no  wise. 

Though   it  is  desirable  that  evety  in* 

sfeitatiott  should  have  a  main  end,  and 

should  be  so  formed   as  to  be  in  the 

highest  degree  efficient   for   that  mam 

end  ;  yet  if,  without  any  sacrifice  of  its 

efficiency  for  that  end,  it  can  promote 

any  other  good  end,  it  ought  to  do  so. 

Thus,  the   end  for  which  a  hospital  is 

built  is  the  relief  of  the  sick,  not  the 

beautifying  of  the  street    To  sacrifice 

the  health  of  the  sick  to  splendour  of 

architectural  effect— to  place  the  build* 

ing  in  a  bad  air  only  that  it  may  present 

a  more  commanding    front  to  a  great 

public  place — to  make  the  wards  hotter 

or  cooler  than  they  ought  to  be,  in  order 

that  the  columns  and  windows  of  the 

exterior  may  please  the  passers-by,  would 

be    monstrous.     But    if,   without    any 

sacrifice  of  the  chief  object,  the  hospital 

can  be  made  an  ornament  to  the  metro* 

polls  it  would  bo  absurd  not  to  make  it 

so. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  a  government 

can,  without  any  sacrifice  of  its  main 

end,    promote  any  other  good  end,  it 

ought  to  do  so.    The  en* 

Snoourage*    couragement  of  the  fine 

mMit  of  tbo         .      .  ... 

line  arts.      ^^^t  ^^^  example,  is  by  no 

means  the  main  end  of 

government ;  and    it  would  be  absurd) 

in  constituting  a  government,  to  bestow 

a  thought  on  the  question,  whether  it 

would  be  a  government  likely  to  train 

Raphaels  and  Domenicfainos.    But  it  by 

no  means  follows  that  it  Is  improper  for 


^  Steam  vessels. 


a  government  to  form  a  national  gallery 
of  pictures.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
patronage  bestowed  on  learned  men— of 
the  publication  of  archives— of  the 
collecting  of  libraries,  menageries,  plants, 
fossils,  antiques  — of  journeys  and 
voyages  for  purposes  of  geographical 
discovery  or  astronomical  observation. 
It  is  not  for  these  ends  that  government 
is  constituted.  But  it  may  well  happen 
that  a  government  may  have  at  its 
command  resources  which  will  enable 
it,  without  any  injury  to  its  main  ead, 
to  serve  these  collateral  ends  far  mors 
sffeetually  than  any  individual  or  any 
voluntary  associations  could  do.  If  so, 
government  ought  to  serve  these  colla* 
tend  ends. 

It  is  still  more  evidently  the  duty  of 
government  to  promote— always  in  sub* 
ordination  to  its  main  end— everything 
which  is  oseful  as  a  means  for  the 
attaining  of  that  main  end.  The  im* 
provement  of  steam  navigation,  for 
example,  is  by  no  means  a  primary 
object  of  government. 
But  as  steam  vessels  are 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  inter* 
course  between  distant  provinces,  and 
thereby  consolidating  the  force  of  tlM 
empire,  it  may  be  the  bonnden  duty  of 
government  to  encourage  ingenious  men 
to  perfect  an  invention  which  so  directly 
tends  to  make  the  state  more  efficient  for 
its  great  primary  end. 

Now,  on  both  these  grounds,  ths 
instruction  of  the  people  may  with 
propriety  engage  the  care  of  the  govern* 
ment.  That  the  people  should  be  well 
educated  is  in  itself  a  _^ 
good  thing ;  and  the  state  »<*^o*^o«^ 
ought  therefore  to  promote  this  object, 
if  it  can  do  so  without  any  sacrifice  of 
its  primary  object  The  education  of 
the  people,  conducted  on  those  principles 
of  morality  which  are  common  to  all  ths 
forms  of  Christianity,  is  highly  valuable 
as  A  means  of  promoting  the  main  end 
for  which  government  exists  ;  and  is  on 
this  ground  an  object  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  rulers.  We  will  not  at 
present  go  into  the  general  question  of 
education ;  but  will  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  subject  which  is  more  immediately 
before  us,  namely,  the  religions  in* 
stmction  of  the  people. 

We  may  illustrate  our  view  of  the 
policy  which  governments  ought  to  pur* 
sue  with  respect  to  religions  instruction,! 
by  recurring  to  the  analogy  of  a  hospitaU' 
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Religious  instruction  is  not  the  main  end 
for  'vi'hich  a  hospital  is  boilt ;  and  to  in- 
troduce into  a  hospital  any 
^hoi^til' *  regulations  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  patients, 
on  the  plea  of  promoting  their  spiritual 
improvement — ^to  send  a  ranting  preacher 
to  a  man  who  has  just  been  ordered  bj 
the  physician  to  lie  quiet  and  try  to  get 
a  little  sleep — to  impose  a  strict  obser- 
Tance  of  Lent  on  a  convalescent  who  has 
been  advised  to  eat  heartily  of  nourishing 
food— to  direct,  as  the  bigoted  Pins  the 
Fifth  actually  did,  that  no  medical  assist- 
ance should  be  given  to  any  person  who 
declined  spiritual  attendance— would  be 
the  moat  extravagant  folly.  Tet  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  have  a  chaplain  to  attend  the 
sick,  and  to  pay  such  a  chaplain  out  of 
the  hospital  funds.  Whether  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  such  a  chaplain  at  all,  and 
of  what  religious  persuasion  such  a  chap- 
lain ought  to  be,  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances. There  may  be  a  town  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  set  up  a  good 
hospital  without  the  help  of  people  of 
different  opinions.  And  religious  parties 
may  run  so  high  that,  though  people  of 
different  opinions  are  willing  to  contribute 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  they  will  not 
concur  in  the  choice  of  any  one  chaplain. 
The  high  Churchmen  insist  that,  if  there 
is  a  paid  chaplain,  be  shall  be  a  high 
Churchman.  The  Evangelicals  stickle 
for  an  Evangelical.  Here  it  would 
evidently  be  absurd  and  cruel  to  lot  a 
useful  and  humane  design,  about  which 
all  are  agreed,  fall  to  the  ground  because 
all  cannot  agree  about  something  else. 
The  governors  must  either  appoint  two 
chaplains,  and  pay  them  both;  or  they 
most  appoint  none ;  and  every  one  of  them 
most,  in  his  individual  capacity,  do  what 
he  can  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
sick  with  such  religions  instruction  and 
consolation  as  will,  in  his  opinion,  be 
most  useful  to  them. 

We  should  say  the  same  of  government. 
Government  is  not  an  institution  for  the 

OoT«iiia»t.  P^P'R*""!?    "1    If^'B*"?' 
any  more  than  St.  George  s 

Hospital  is  an  institution  for  the  propa- 
gation of  religion.  And  the  most  absurd 
and  pernicious  consequences  would  follow, 
if  government  should  pursue,  as  its 
primary  end,  that  which  can  never  be 
more  than  its  secondary  end ;  though 
intrinsically  more  important  than  its 
primary  end.  But  a  government  which 
considers  the  religious  instruction  of  the 


people  as  a  secondary  end,  and  foUovrs 
out  that  principle  faithfully,  will,  ^pre 
think,  be  likely  to  do  much  good,  and 
little  harm. 

We  will  rapidly  run  over  some  of  the 
consequences  to  which  this  principle 
leads,  and  point  out  how  it  solves  some 
problems  which,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
hypothesis,  admit  of  no  satisfactory  sola* 
tion. 

All  persecution  directed  against  the 
persons  or  property  of  men  is,  on  oar 
principle,  obviously  inde- 
fensible. For  the  protec-  £Sf^S. 
tion  of  the  persons  and 
propsrty  of  men,  being  the  primary  end 
of  government,  and  religious  instmction 
only  a  secondary  end ,  to  secure  the  people 
from  heresy  by  making  their  lives,  their 
limbp,  or  their  estates  insecure,  would  be 
to  sacrifice  the  primary  end  to  the  secon* 
dary  end.  It  would  be  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  in  the  governors  of  a  hospital 
to  direct  that  the  wounds  of  all  Arian 
and  Socinian  patients  should  be  dressed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  fester. 

Again,  on  our  principles,  all  civU  dis> 
abilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions 
are  indefensible.  For  all 
such  disabilities  make  di«SStte«. 
government  less  efficient 
for  its  main  end :  they  limit  its  choice  of 
able  men  for  the  administration  and  d^ 
fence  of  the  state ;  they  alienate  from  it 
the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  ;  they  deprive 
it  of  a  port  of  its  effective  strength  in  all 
contests  with  foreign  nations.  8uch  a 
course  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  the 
governors  of  a  hospital  to  reject  an  able 
Burgeon  because  he  is  an  Universal  Be- 
stitutionist,  and  to  send  a  bungler  to 
operate  because  he  is  perfectly  ortho- 
dox. 

Again,  on  our  principles,  no  govern- 
ment ought  to  press  on  the  people  reli- 
gions instruction,  however 
sound,  in  such  a  manne*  j^S^SIn. 
as  to  excite  among  them 
discontents  dangerous  to  public  order. 
For  here  again  government  would  sacrifice 
its  primary  end,  to  an  end  intrinsically 
indeed  of  the  highest  importance,  but 
still  only  a  secondary  end  of  government, 
as  government.  This  rule  at  once  dis- 
poses of  the  difficulty  about  India — a 
difficulty  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  can  get 
rid  only  by  putting  in  an  imaginary  dis- 
charge in  order  to  set  aside  an  imaginary 
obligation.  There  is  assuredly  no  country 
where  it  is  more  desirable  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  propagated.    But  there 
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U  no  country  in  which  the  gorernment 
is  80  completely  disqualified  for  the  task. 
By  using  oar  power  in  order  to  make 
proselytes,  we  should  produce  the  disso- 
Intioo  of  society,  and  bring  utter  ruin  on 
all  those  interests,  for  the  protection  of 
which  goTernment  exists.  Here  the 
secondary  end  is,  at  present,  inconsistent 
with  the  primary  end,  and  mnst  therefore 
be  abandoned.  Christian  instruction 
giren  by  individuals  and  voluntary 
societies  may  do  much  good.  Given  by 
the  government  it  would  do  unmixed 
harm.  At  the  same  time,  we  quite  agree 
with  Hr.  Gladstone  in  thinking  that  the 
English  authorities  in  India  ought  not  to 
participate  in  any  idolatrous  rite;  and 
indeed  we  are  fully  satisfiad  that  all  such 
participation  is  not  only  unchristian,  but 
also  unwise  and  most  undignified. 

Suppoeiug  the  circumstances  of  a  conn- 
try  to  be  such,  that  the  government  may 
with  propriety,  on  our  principles,  give 
religious  instruction  to  a  people:  The 
next  question  is,  What  religion  shall  be 
taught  ?  Bishop  Warburton  answers,  The 

religion  of  the  majority. 
^^^4.*^*  And  we  so  far  agree  with 

him,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  any  circamstaoces  in  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  establish,  as  the  one 
exclusive  religion  of  the  state,  the  religion 
of  the  minority.  Such  a  preference  could 
hardly  be  given  without  exciting  most 
serious  discontent,  and  endangering  those 
interests,  the  protection  of  which  is  the 
first  object  of  government  But  we  never 
can  admit  that  a  ruler  can  be  justified  in 
assisting  to  spread  a  system  of  opinions 
solely  because  that  system  is  pleasing  to' 
the  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Hr.  Gladstone,  who 
would  of  course  answer  that  the  only 
religion  which  a  ruler  ought  to  propagate 
is  the  religion  of  his  own  conscience.  In 
truth,  this  is  an  impossibility.  And,  as 
we  have  shown,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
whenever  he  supports  a  grant  of  money 
to  the  Church  of  England,  is  really  assist- 
ing to  propagate,  not  the  precise  religion 
of  his  own  conscience,  but  some  one  or 
more,  he  knows  not  how  many  or  which, 
of  the  innumerable  religions  which  lie 
between  the  confines  of  Pclagianism  and 
those  of  Antinomianiim,  and  between  the 
confines  of  Popery  and  those  of  Presby- 
terianism.  In  our  opinion,  that  religious 
instruction  which  the  ruler  ought,  in  his 
public  capacity,  to  patroniie,  is  the  in« 
stmction  from  which  he,  in  his  conscience, 
believes  that  the  people  will  learn  most 


g^ood  with  tho  smallest  mixture  of  evil. 
And  thus  it  is  not  necessarily  his  own 
religion  that  he  will  select  Ha  will,  of 
course,  believe  that  his  own  religion  is 
nnmixedly  good.  But  the  question  which 
he  has  to  consider  is,  not  how  much  goodt 
his  religion  contains,  but  how  much  good 
the  people  will  learn,  if  instruction  is 
given  them  in  that  religion.  He  may 
prefer  the  doctrines  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But  if  he  knows 
that  a  Scotch  congregation  win  listen 
with  deep  attention  and  respect  while  an 
Erskine  or  a  Chalmers  sets  before  them 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  a  glimpse  of  a  cassock  or  a 
single  line  of  a  liturgy  would  be  the 
signal  for  hooting  and  riot,  and  would 
probably  bring  stools  and  brickbats  about 
the  ears  of  the  minister  :  he  acts  wisely 
if  he  conveys  religious  knowledge  to  the 
Scotch  rather  by  means  of  that  im^rfcct . 
Church,  as  he  may  think  it,  from  which 
they  will  learn  much,  than  by  means  of 
that  perfect  Church,  from  which  they  will 
learn  nothing.  The  only  end  of  teaching 
is  that  men  may  learn ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  the  duty  of  teaching  truth  in 
ways  which  only  cause  men  to  cling  more 
firmly  to  falsehood. 

On  these  principles  we  conceive  that  a 
statesman,  who  might  be  far,  indc3d,  from 
regarding  the  Charch  of  England  with 
the  reverence  which  Mr.  GLidstone  feels 
for  her,  might  yet  firmly 
oppose  all  attempts  to  Origin  of  tbe 
destroy  her.  Such  a  states-  anS^df 
man  may  be  far  too  well 
acquainted  with  her  origin  to  look  upon 
her  with  superstitious  awe.  He  may 
know  that  she  sprang  from  a  compromise 
huddled  up  between  the  eager  zeal  of 
reformers  and  the  selfishness  of  greedy, 
ambitious,  and  time-serving  politicians. 
He  may  find  in  every  page  of  her  annals 
ample  cause  for  censure.  He  may  feel 
that  he  could  not,  with  ease  to  his  con- 
science, subscriba  all  her  articles.  He 
mny  regret  that  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  open  her  gates  to  large 
classes  of  nonconformists  should  have 
failed.  Her  episcopal  polity  he  may 
consider  as  of  purely  human  institution. 
He  cannot  defend  her  on  the  ground  that 
she  possesses  the  apostolical  succession ; 
for  he  does  not  know  whether  that  succes- 
sion may  not  be  altogether  a  fable.  He 
cannot  defend  her  on  the  ground  of  her 
unity;  for  he  knows  that  her  frontier 
sects  are  much   more  remote  from  each 
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other  than  one  frontier  is  from  the  Chuch 
of  Borne,  or  the  other  from  the  Church  of 
Geneva.  Bat  he  maj  think  that  she 
teaches  more  truth  with  less  alloy  of  error 
than  would  be  taaght  bj  those  who,  if 
she  were  swept  away,  would  occupy  the 
vacant  space.  He  may  think  that  the 
effect  produced  by  her  beautiful  services 
and  by  her  pulpits  on  the  national  mind, 

is,  on  the  whole,  highly 
^SxS^     beneficial.    He  may  think 

that  her  civilizinginfiuence 
ifl  usefully  felt  In  remote  districts.  He 
may  think  that,  if  she  were  destroyed,  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  now  compose 
her  congregations  would  neglect  all 
xeligious  duties;  and  that  a  still  larger 
part  would  fall  under  the  influence  of 
spiritual  mountebanks,  hungry  for  gain, 
or  drunk  with  fanaticism.  While  he 
would  with  pleasure  admit  that  all  the 
qualities  of  Christian  pastors  are  to  be 
found  in  large  measure  within  the  exist- 
ing body  of  Dissenting  ministers,  he 
would  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that 
the  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral 
character  among  that  exemplary  class  of 
men  may  have  been  raised  to  its  present 
high  point  and  maintained  there  by  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  Establishment. 
And  he  may  be  by  no  means  satisfied 
that,  if  the  Church  were  at  once  swept 
away,  the  place  of  our  Summers  and 
Whateleys  would  be  supplied  by  Dod- 
dridges  and  Halls.  He  may  think  that 
the  advantages  which  we  have  described 
are  obtained,  or  might,  if  the  existing 
system  were  slightly  modified,  be  obtained, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  paramount 
objects  which  all  governments  ought  to 
have  chiefly  in  view.  Nay,  he  may  be 
of  opinion  that  an  Institution,  so  deeply 
fixed  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions, 
could  not  be  subverted  without  loosening 
and  shaking  all  the  foundations  of  civil 
society.  With  at  least  equal  ease  he 
would  find  reasons  for  supporting  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Kor  would  he  be 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any 
contract  to  justify  the  connection  of  two 
religions  establishments  with  one  govern- 
ment. He  would  think  scruples  on  that 
head  frivolous  in  any  person  who  is 
zealous  for  a  Church,  of  which  both  Dr. 
He]:bsrt  Marsh  and  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  are 
bishops.  Indeed,  he  would  gladly  follow 
out  his  principles  much  further.  He 
would  have  been  willing  to  vote  in  1825 
for  Lord  Francis  Egerton's  resolution, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  give  a  public 
maintenance  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of 


Ireland;  and  he  would  deeply  regret 
that  no  such  measure  was  adopted  iu 
1829. 

In  this  way,  we  conceive,  a  statesman 
might,  on  our  principles,  satisfy  himself 
that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient  to  abolish  the  Church,  either 
of  England  or  of  Scotland. 

But  if  there  were,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  a  national  church  regarded  as 
heretical  by  four-fifths  of  the  nation  com- 
mitted to  its  care— a  church  established 
and  maintained  by  the  sword--*  church 
producing  twice  as  many  riots  as  con- 
versions—a  church  which,  though  pos- 
sessing grea.t  wealth  and  power,  and 
though  long  backed  by  persecuting  laws, 
had,  in  the  course  of  many  generations, 
been  found  unable  to  propagate  its 
doctrines,  and  barely  able  to  maintain  its 
ground— a  church  so  odious,  that  fraud 
and  violence,  when  used  against  its  clear 
rights  of  property,  were  generally  re- 
garded as  fair  play— a  church,  whose 
ministers  were  preaching  to  desolate 
walls,  and  with  difficulty  obtaining  their 
lawful  subsistence  by  the  help  of  bayonets 
— such  a  church,  on  our  principles,  could 
not,  we  must  own,  be  de- 
fended.  We  should  say  J^JJj 
that  the  state  which  allied 
itself  with  such  a  church,  postponed  the 
primary  end  of  government  to  the 
secondary;  and  that  the  consequences 
had  been  such  as  any  sagacious  observer 
would  have  predicted.  Neither  the 
primary  nor  the  secondary  end  is  attained. 
The  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of 
the  people  suffer  alike.  The  minds  of 
fnen,  instead  of  being  drawn  to  the 
church,  are  alienated  from  the  state. 
The  magistrate,  after  sacrificing  order, 
peace,  union,  all  the  interests  which  it  is 
his  first  duty  to  protect,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  pure  religion,  is  forced, 
after  the  experience  of  centuries,  to 
admit  that  he  has  really  been  promoting 
error.  The  sounder  the  doctrineB  of  such 
a  church — ^the  more  absurd  and  obnoxious 
the  superstition  by  which  those  doctrines 
are  opposed — the  stronger  are  the  argu- 
ments against  the  policy  which  has 
deprived  a  good  cause  of  its  natural 
advantages.  Those  who  preach  to  rulers 
the  duty  of  employing  power  to  propa- 
gate truth,  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  falsehood,  though  no  match  for 
truth  alone,  has  often  been  found  more 
than  a  match  for  truth  and  power  to- 
gether. 

A  statesman,  judging  on  our  principles, 
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would  pronounce  without  hesitation  that 
a  church,  such  as  we  have  last  described, 

never  ought  to  have  been 
*XSSfc''*"et"P-  Further  than  this 

we  will  not  venture  to 
speak  for  him.  He  would  doubtless  re- 
member that  the  world  is  full  of  institu- 
tions which,  though  thej  never  ought  to 
have  been  set  up,  yet,  having  been  set 
up,  ought  not  to  be  rudelj  pulled  down ; 
and  that  it  is  often  wise  in  practice  to  be 
content  with  the  mitigation  of  an  abuse 


which,  looking  at  it  in  the  abstract,  we 
might  feel  impatient  to  destroy. 

We  have  done ;  and  nothing  remains 
but  that  we  part  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  the  courtesy  of  antagonists  who 
bear  no  malice.  We  dissent  from  his 
opinions,  but  we  admire  his  talents ;  we 
respect  his  integrity  and  benevolence; 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  suffer 
political  avocations  so  entirely  to  engross 
him,  as  tc  leave  him  no  leisure  for  liter** 
tnre  and  philosophy. 


LOBD  CLIVE 


(Ejdimbuboh  Beview,  Janua&y»  1810.) 

The  Life  of  Bobert  Lord  Clive  ;  collected  from  the  Family  Papers ,  com' 
municated  by  the  Earl  of  Poivis.  By  Major-Oenebal  Sib  John 
Malcolm,  K.C.B.    8  vols.     8vo.     London :  1886. 


We  have  always  thought  it  strange  that 
while  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in 
America  is  familiarly  known  to  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  great  actions  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  East  should,  even 
among  ourselves,  excite  little  interest. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  ^ho  imprisoned 
Montezuma,  and  who  strangled  Atabalipa. 

•»  ^    A    «     But  we  doubt  whether  one 
Kegleot  of      .     .  ^ 

Indian  history  ui  ten,  even  among  Eng- 
bylDnglish-     ligh  gentlemen  of  highly 
"^^^  cultivated  minds,  can  tell 

who  won  the  battle  of  Buxar,  who  per- 
petrated the  massacre  of  Patna,  whether 
Surajah  Dowlah  ruled  in  Oude  or  in  Tra- 
vancore,  or  whether  Holkar  was  a  Hindoo 
or  a  Mussulman.  Yet  the  victories  of 
Cortes  were  gained  over  savages  who  had 
no  letters,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  metals,  who  had  not  broken  in  a  single 
animal  to  labour,  who  wielded  no  better 
weapons  than  those  which  could  be  made 
out  of  sticks,  flints,  and  fish-bones,  who 
regarded  a  horse-soldier  as  a  monster  half 
man  and  half  beast,  who  took  a  harque- 
busier  for  a  sorcerer,  able  to  scatter  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  skies.  The 
people  of  India,  when  we  subdued  them, 
were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  van- 
quished Americans,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  quite  as  highly  civilized  as  the  vic- 
torious Spaniards.  They  had  reared  cities 
larger  and  fairer  than  Saragossa  or  Toledo, 
and  buildings  more  beautiful  and  costly 
than  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  They  could 
show  bankers  richer  than  the  richest  firms 
of  Barcelona  or  Cadiz,  viceroys  whose 
^lendour  far  surpassed  that  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  myriads  of  cavalry  and  long 
trains  of  artillery  which  would  have  aston- 
ished the  Qreat  Captain.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  every  Englishman 
who  takes  any  interest  in  any  part  of  his- 
tory would  be  curious  to  know  how  a 


handful  of  his  countrymen,  separated 
from  their  home  by  an  iTnTT>«T^a<»  ocean, 
subjugated,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
one  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world. 
Tet,  unless  we  greatly  err,  this  subject 
is,  to  most  readers,  not  only  iusipidy  but 
positively  distasteful. 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  partly  with  the 
historians.       Mr.     Mill's 
book,  though  it  has  un-  jS^'iSL 
doubtedly  great  and  rare 
merit,  is  not  sufficiently  animated  and  pic- 
turesque to  attract  those  who  read  for  a- 
musement.    Orme,  inferior  to  no  English 
historian  in  style  and  power  of  painting, 
is  minute  even  to  tediousness.     In  one 
volume    he    allots,    on    an    average,    a 
closely-printed  quarto  page  to  the  events 
of  every  forty-eight   hours.     The  con- 
sequence is,  that  his  narrative,  though 
one  of    the    most    authentic,   and   one 
of  the  most  finely  written  in  our  language, 
has  never  been  very  popular,  and  is  now 
scarcely  ever  read. 

We  fear  that  Sir  John  Malcolm's  volumes 
will  not  much  attract  those  readers  whom 
Orme  and  Mill  have  repelled.    The  mate- 
rials placed  at  his  disposal     Materials 
by   the   late   Lord   Powis  f^wl^d  by 
.    ,    J    .         .      ,        Lord  Fowls, 
were  mdeed  of  great  value. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  been 
very  skilfully  worked  up.    It  would,  how- 
ever, be  unjust  to  criticise  with  severity 
a  work  which,  if   the  author  had  lived 
to  complete  and  revise   it,    would  pro- 
bably have  been  improvedby  condensation, 
and  by  a  better  arrangement    We  are 
more  disposed   to  perform  the  pleasing 
duty  of  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
noble  family  to  which  the  public  owes 
so  much  useful  and  curious  informatfoo. 

The  effect  of  the  book,  even  when  we 
make  the  largest  allowance  for  the  parti- 
ality of  those  who  have  furnished,  and  of 
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those  who  have  digested  the  materiali,  is, 
on  the  whole,  greatly  to  raise  the  character 

of  Lord  Clive.  We  are  far 
«at^atosof  indeed  from  sympathizing 
OUTe'B  with  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
character,  ^^ose  love  passes  the  love 
of  biographers,  and  who  can  see  nothing 
but  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  actions  of 
his  idol.  But  we  are  at  least  equally  far 
from  concurring  in  the  severe  judgment  of 
Mr.  Mill,  who  seems  to  us  to  show  less 
discrimination  iff  his  account  of  Clive  than 
hi  any  other  part  of  his  valuable  work. 
Clive,  like  most  men  who  are  bom  with 
strong  passions,  and  tried  by  strong  temp- 
tations, committed  great  faults.  But 
every  person  who  takes  a  fair  and  en- 
lightened view  of  his  whole  career  must 
admit  that  our  island,  so  fertile  in  heroes 
and  statesmen,  has  scarcely  ever  produced 
a  man  more  truly  great  either  in  arms  or 
in  council. 

The  Clives  had  been  settled,  ever  siooe 
the  twelfth  century,  on  an  estate  of  no 
great  value,  near  Market  Drayton,  in 
Shropshire.  In  the  reign  of  Oeorge  the 
First  this  moderate  but  ancient  inherit- 
ance was  possessed  by  Mr.  Bichard  Clive, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  plain  man  of 
no  great  tact  or  capacity.  He  had  been 
bred  to  the  law,  and  divided  his  time 
between  professional  business  and  the 
avocations  of  a  small  proprietor.  He 
married  a  lady  from  Manchester,  of  the 
name  of  Qaskill,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  very  numerous  family.  His  eldest 
son,  Bobert,  the  founder  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India,  was  bom  at  the  old  seat 
of  his  ancestors  oa.  the  29th  of  September, 
1726. 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the 
man  were  early  discerned  in  the  child 
There  remain  letters  written  by  his  rela- 
tions when  he  was  in  his  seventh  year ; 
and  from  these  it  appears  that,  even  at 

that  eariy  age,  his  strong 
^dhSSdf '"^»  "d  his  fiery  passions, 

sustained  by  a  constitu- 
tional intrepidity  which  sometimes  seemed 
hardly  compatible  with  soundness  of  mind, 
had  begun  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to 
the  family.  *'  Fighting,"  says  one  of  his 
ondes,  '*  to  which  he  is  out  of  measure 
addicted,  gives  his  temper  such  a  fierce- 
ness and  imperiousness,  that  he  fiies  out 
on  ev^iy  trifling  occasion."  The  old 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  still  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  from  their  parents 
how  Bob  Clive  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  lofty  steeple  of  Market  Drayton, 
tad  with  what  terror  the  inhabitants  saw 


him  seated  on  a  stone  spout  near  the 
summit.  They  also  relate  how  he  formed 
all  the  good-for-nothing  lads  of  the  town 
into  a  kind  of  predatory  army,  and  com- 
pelled the  shopkeepers  to  submit  to  a 
tribute  of  apples  and  halfpence,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  he  guaranteed  the 
security  of  their  windows.  He  was  sent 
from  school  to  school,  making  very  little 
progress  in  his  learning,  and  gaining  for 
himself  everywhere  the  character  of  an 
exceedingly  naughty  boy.  One  of  his 
masters,  it  is  said,  was  sagacious  enough 
to  prophesy  that  the  idle  lad  would  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  world.  But  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that 
poor  Bobert  was  a  dunce,  if  not  a  repro- 
bate. His  family  expected  nothing  good 
from  such  slender  parts  and  such  a  head- 
strong temper.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore,  that  they  gladly  accepted  for  him, 
when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  a 
writership  in  the  serrice  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  shipped  him  off  to  make  a 
fortune  or  to  die  of  a  fever  at  Madras. 

Far  different  werethe  prospects  of  Clive 
from  those  of  the  youths  whom  the  East 
India  College  now  annually  sends  to  the 
Presidencies  of  our  Asiatic  Empire.  The 
Company  was  then  purely  a  trading  cor- 
poration. Its  territory  consisted  of  a  few 
square  mQes,  for  which  rent  was  paid  to 
the  native  governments.  Its  troops  were 
scarcely  numerous  enough  to  man  the 
batteries  of  three  or  four  ill-oonstraeted 
forts,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  warehouses.  The  Xast  India 
Thenatives,  who  composed  Company's 
aconsiderablepart  of  these  «*«lsons. 
little  garrisons,  had  not  yet  been  trained 
in  the  discipline  of  Europe,  and  were 
armed,  some  with  swords  and  shields, 
some  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  servant  of  the  Company  was 
not,  as  now,  to  conduct  the  judicial, 
financial,  and  diplomatic  business  of  a 
great  country,  but  to  take  stock,  to  make 
advances  to  weaveis,  to  ship  cargoes,  and 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  private 
traders  who  dared  to  infringe  the  mono- 
poly. The  younger  clerks  were  so  miser- 
ably paid,  that  they  could  scarcely  sub- 
sist without  incurring  debt;  the  elder 
enriched  themselves  by  trading  on  their 
own  account ;  and  those  who  lived  to  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  service  often  ateomu- 
lated  considerable  fortunes.  ^ 

Madras,  to  which  Clive  had  been  ap- 
pointed, was,  at  this  time,  perhaps  the 
first  in  importance  of  the  Company's 
settlements.     In  the  preceding  century 
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Fort  St  George  had  arisen  on  a  barren 

spot,  beaten  by  a  raging  snrf ;  and  in  the 

neighbourhood  a  town,  in- 

^ms.^  habited  by  many  thousands 
of  natiyes,  had  sprung  up, 
as  towns  spring  up  in  the  East,  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  prophet's  gourd.  There 
were  sJready  in  the  suburbs  many  white 
yiUas,  each  surrounded  by  its  garden, 
whither  the  wealthy  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany retired,  after  the  labours  of  the  desk 
and  the  warehouse,  to  enjoy  the  cool 
breeze  which  springs  up  at  sunset  from  the 
Bay  of  BengaL  The  habits  of  these  mer- 
cantile grandees  appear  to  have  been  more 
profuse,  luzurious,  and  ostentatious,  than 
those  of  the  high  judicial  and  political 
functionaries  who  have  succeeded  them. 
But  comfort  was  far  less  understood. 
Many  derices  which  now  mitigate  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  preserye  health,  and 
prolong  life,  were  unknown.  There  was 
far  less  intercourse  with  Europe  than  at 
present.  The  voyage  by  the  Cape,  which 
in  our  time  has  often  been  performed 
within  three  months,  was  then  very  seldom 
accomplished  in  six,  and  was  sometimes 
protracted  to  more  than  a  year.  Conse- 
quently the  Anglo-Indian  was  then  much 
more  estranged  from  his  country,  much 
more  an  Oriental  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
and  much  less  fitted  to  mix  in  society 
after  his  return  to  Europe,  than  the 
Anglo-Indian  of  the  present  day. 

Within  the  fort  and  its  precincts  the 
English  governors  exercised,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  native  rulers,  an  extensive 
authority.  But  they  had  never  dreamed 
of  claiming  independentpower.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  governed  by  the 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  a  deputy  of  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Decoan,  commonly  called 
the  Nizam,  who  was  himself  only  a  deputy 
of  the  mighty  prince  designated  by  our 
ancestors  as  the  Great  Mogul.  Those 
names,  once  so  august  and  formidable, 
still  remain.  There  is  still  a  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  who  lives  on  a  pension  allowed 
to  him  by  the  Company,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  p^vinoe  which  his  an- 
cestors ruled.  There  is  still  a  Nizam, 
whose  capital  is  overawed  by  a  British 
cantonment,  and  to  whom  a  British  resi- 
dent gives,  under  the  name  of  advice, 
commands  which  are  not  to  be  disputed. 
ThepeHs  still  a  Mogul,  who  is  permitted 
to  play  at  holding  courts  and  receiving 
petitions,  but  who  has  less  power  to  help 
or  hurt  than  the  youngest  civil  servant  of 
the  Company. 

Clive's  voyage  was  unusually  tedious 


even  for  that  age.  The  ship  remained 
some  months  at  the  Brazils,  where,  tha 
young  adventorer  picked 
up  some  knowledge  of  hi^y^SJSon. 
Portuguese,  and  spent  all 
his  pocket-money.  He  did  not  arrive  in 
India  till  more  than  a  year  after  he  had 
left  England.  His  situation  at  Madraa 
was  most  painful.  His  funds  were  ex- 
hausted. His  pay  was  small.  He  had 
contracted  debts.  He  was  wretchedly 
lodged— no  small  calamity  in  a  climate 
which  can  be  rendered  tolerable  to  an 
European  only  by  spacious  and  well- 
placed  apartments.  He  had  been  fux^ 
nkhed  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
a  gentleman  who  might  have  assisted  him ; 
but  when  he  landed  at  Fort  St.  George  he 
found  that  this  gentleman  had  sailed  for 
England.  His  shy  and  haughty  dispoeitian 
withheld  him  from  introducing  himself. 
He  wae  several  months  in  India  before  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  single  family. 
The  climate  affected  lus  health  and  spirits. 
His  duties  were  of  a  kind  iU  suited  to  his 
ardent  and  daring  character.  He  pined 
for  his  home,  and  in  his  letters  to  his 
relations  expressed  his  feelings  in  language 
softer  and  more  pensive  than  we  should 
have  expected,  from  the  waywardness  of 
his  boyhood,  or  from  the  inflexible  stern- 
ness of  his  later  years.  '*  I  have  not  en- 
joyed," says  he,  '*one  happy  day  since  I 
left  my  native  oountiy."  And  again,  ''  I 
must  confess,  at  intervals,  when  I  think  of 
my  dear  native  England,  it  affects  me  in 
a  very  particular  manner.  .  .  .  If  I  should 
be  so  far  blest  as  to  revisit  again  my  own 
country,  but  mora  especially  Manchester, 
the  centre  of  all  my  wishes,  all  that  I 
could  hope  or  desire  for  would  be  presented 
before  me  in  one  view." 

One  solace  he  found  of  the  most  re- 
spectable kind.    The  Governor  possessed 
a  good  library,  and  per- 
mitted Clive  to  have  access  ^^l^lfof * 
to    it.     The  young    man 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  reading,  and 
acquired  at  this  time  almost  all  the  know- 
ledge of  books  that  he  ever  possessed.    Aa 
a  boy  he  had  been  too  idle,  as  a  man  he 
soon  became  too  busy,  for  literary  pursmts* 

But  neither  climate,  nor  poverty,  nor 
study,  nor  the  sorrows  of  a  homesick 
exile,  could  tame  the  desperate  audadty 
of  his  spirit.  He  behaved  to  his  official 
superiors  as  he  had  behaved  to  his  school* 
maaters,  and  was  several  times  in  danger 
of  losing  his  situation.  Twice,  while 
residing  in  the  Writers'  Buildings,  he  at- 
tempted to  destroy  himself ;  and  twice  th« 
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pistol  wbidi  he  snapped  at  his  own  head 
failed  to  go  off.  This  circumstanoe,  it  is 
said,  affected  him  as  a  similar  escape 
a£fected  Wallenstein.  After  satisfying 
himself  that  the  pistol  was  really  well 
loaded,  he  bunt  forth  into  an  exclamation, 
tliat  surely  he  was  reserved  for  something 
great. 

About  this  time  an  event  which  at  first 
seemed  likely  to  destroy  all  his  hopes  in 
life,  suddenly  opened  before  him  a  new 
path  to  eminence.  Europe  had  been, 
during  some  years,  distracted  by  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession.  George  n. 
-w^as  the  steady  ally  of  Maria  Theresa. 
The  house  of  Bourbon  took  the  opposite 
side.    Though  England  was  even  then  the 

Surrender  ©f  ^^^o'"^^*™®?**"^®"'"^® 
Sfadras  to  Ia- was  not,  as  she  has  since 

bouxdonnaU.  i,ecome,  more  than  a  match 
on  the  sea  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
together;  and  she  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  contest  against  the  united 
navies  of  France  and  Spain.  In  the 
eastern  seas  France  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency. Labourdonnais,  Governor  of  Mau- 
ritins,  a  man  of  eminent  talents  and 
virtues,  conducted  an  expedition  to  the 
continent  of  India,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  British  fleet— landed,  assembled 
an  army,  appeared  before  Madras,  and 
compelled  the  town  and  fort  to  capitulate. 
The  keys  were  delivered  up ;  the  French 
colours  were  displayed  on  Fort  St.  George ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  Company's  ware- 
houses were  seized  aa  prire  of  war  by  the 
conquerors.  It  was  stipulated  by  the 
capitulation  that  the  EngUsh  inhabitants 
should  be  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  and 
that  the  town  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  till  it  should  be  ransomed. 
Tjabourdonnais  pledged  his  honour  that 
only  a  moderate  ransomshould  be  required. 
But  the  success  of  Labourdonnais  had 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  country- 
man, Dupleix,  Governor  of  Pondicherry. 
Pupleix,  moreover,  had  already  begun  to 
revolve  gigantic  schemes, 

^*dS!'  'it^  '^'^  *>»•  ~towtion 
of  Madras  to  the  English 
was  by  no  means  compatible.  He  declared 
that  Labourdomuus  had  gone  beyond  his 
powers;  that  conquests  made  by  the 
French  arms  on  the  continent  of  India 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of 
Pondicherry  alone;  and  that  Madras 
should  be  rased  to  the  ground.  Labour- 
donnais was  compelled  to  yield.  The 
anger  which  the  breach  of  the  capitulation 
excited  among  the  English  was  increased 
by   the    ungenerous   manner   in  which 


Pupleix  treated  the  principal  servants  of 
the  Company.  The  governor  and  several 
of  the  first  gentlemen  of  Fort  St.  George 
were  carried  under  a  guard  to  Pondicherry, 
and  conducted  through  the 
town  in  a  triumphal  pro-  SS^^wt 
cession  under  the  eyes  of 
fifty  thousand  spectators.  It  was  with 
reason  thought  that  tlus  gross  violation  of 
public  faith  absolved  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras  from  the  engagements  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  Labourdonnais. 
Clive  fled  from,  the  town  by  night  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Mussulman,  and  took  refuge 
at  Fort  St.  David,  one  of  the  small 
English  settlements  subordinate  to  Madras. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  now 
placed  naturally  led  him  to  adopt  a  pro- 
fession better  suited  to  his  restless  and 
intrepid  spirit  than  the  business  of 
examining  packages  and  casting  accounts. 
He  solicited  and  obtained  an  ensign's 
commission  in  the  service  of  the  Company, 
and  at  twenty-one  entered  on  his  military 
career.  His  personal  courage,  of  which 
he  had,  while  still  a  writer,  given  signal 
proof  by  a  desperate  duel  with  a  military 
bully  who  was  the  terror  of  For|  St. 
David,  speedily  made  him  conspicuous 
even  among  hundreds  of  brave  men.  He 
soon  began  to  show  in  his  new  calling 
other  qualities  which  had  not  before  been 
discerned  in  him — judgment,  sagacity, 
deference  to  legitimate  authority.  He 
distinguished  himself  highly  in  several 
operations  against  the  French,  and  was 
particularly  noticed  by  Major  Lawrence, 
who  was  then  considered  as  the  ablest 
British  officer  in  India. 

He  had  been  only  a  few  months  in  the 
army  when  intelligence  arrived  that  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Dupleix  was  in  consequence 
compelled  to  restore  Madras  to  the  "Rngm^ 
Company ;  and  the  young  ensign  was  at 
liberty  to  resume  his  former  business.  He 
did  indeed  return  for  a  short  time  to  his 
desk.  He  again  quitted  it  in  order  to 
assist  Major  Lawrence  in  some  petty  hos- 
tilities with  the  natives,  and  then  again 
returned  to  it.  While  he  was  thus  waver* 
ing  between  a  military  and  a  commercial 
life,  events  took  place  which  decided  hia 
choice.    The  politics  of  India  assumed  a 


new   aspect.      There   was 


Struggle  be- 


peace  between  the  English    tween  the 
and  French  Crowns;   but   0<>»l»ai«»- 
there    arose,  between  the  1gT!g^«»>»  and 
French  Companies  trading  to  the  East,  a 
war  most  eventful  and  important— a  war 
in  which  the  pruce  was  nothing  less  than 
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the  magnificent  inheritance  of  the  house 
of  Tameriane. 

The  empire  which  Baber  and  his  Moguls 
reared  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  long 
one  of  the  most  extensiye  and  splendid  in 
the  world.  In  no  European  kingdom  was 
so  large  a  population  subject  to  a  single 
prince,  or  so  large  a  rerenue  poured  into, 
the  treasury.  The  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  soyereigns 
of  Hindostan  amazed  even  travellers  who 

The  Mogul  ^*^  "®®^  ^^'  Peter's-  The 
Bmpire  in  innumerable  retinues  and 
^*^*  gorgeous  decorations  which 
-surrounded  the  throne  of  Delhi  dazzled 
«yen  eyes  which  -we^e  accustomed  to  the 
pomp  of  Versailles.  Some  of  the  great 
Ticeroys,  who  held  their  posts  by  virtue  of 
commissions  from  the  Mogul,  ruled  as 
many  subjects  and  enjoyed  as  large  an 
income  as  the  King  of  France  or  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Even  the  deputies 
of  these  deputies  might  well  rank,  as  to 
extent  of  territory  and  amount  of  rerenuei 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  or  the 
Elector  of  Saxony. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  great 
-empire,  i>owerful  and  prosperous  as  it 
appears  on  a  superficial  view,  was  yet, 
even  in  its  best  da3rB,  far  worse  goremed 
than  the  worst  governed  parts  of  Europe 
now  are.  The  administration  was  tainted 
with  all  the  vioes  of  Oriental  despotism, 
fuid  with  all  the  vices  inseparable  from 
the  domination  of  race  over  race.  The 
conflicting  pretensions  of  the  princes  of 
the  royal  house  produced  a  long  series  of 
crimes  and  public  disasters.  Ambitious 
lieutenants  of  the  sovereign  sometimes 
aspired  to  independence.  Fierce  tribes  of 
'Hindoos,  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
frequently  withheld  tribute,  repelled  the 
*armies  of  the  government  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  poured  down  in 
«rms  on  the  cultivated  plains.  In  spite, 
however,  of  much  constant  maladminis- 
tration, in  spite  of  occasional  convulsions 
which  shook  the  whole  frame  of  society, 
this  great  monarchy,  on  the  whole,  re- 
tained, during  some  generations,  an  out- 
ward appearance  of  unity,  majesty,  and 
energy.  But,  throughout  the  long  reign 
of  Aurungzebe,the  State,  notwithstanding 
«11  that  the  vigour  and  policy  of  the  prince 
could  effect,  was  hastening  to  dissolution. 
After  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1707,  the  ruin  was  fearfully  rapid. 
Violent  shocks  from  without  co-operated 
with  an  incurable  decay  which  was  fast 
proceeding  within ;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
empire  had  undergone  utter  decomposition . 


The  history  of  the  successors  of  Theo- 
dosius  bears  no  small  analogy  to  that  of 
the  successors  of  Aurungzebe.  Bat  per« 
haps  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians  f  umislies 
the  nearest  parallel  to  the  p-«^M^  y^ 
fall  of  the  Moguls.  Char-  tween  Moguls 
lemagne  was  scarcely  in-  and  Carlo- 
terred  when  the  imbecility  *^*"* 

and  the  disputes  of  his  descendants  began 
to   bring  contempt   on  themselves   and 
destruction  on  their  subjects.    The  wide 
dominion  of  the  Franks  was  severed  into 
a  thousand  pieces.    Nothing  more  than  a 
nominal  dignity  was  left  to  the  abject  heirs 
of  an  illustriousname,  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Charles  the  Fat,  and  Charles  the  Simple. 
Fierce  invaders,  differing  from  each  other 
in  race,  language,  and  religion,  flocked  as 
if  by  concert  from  the  furthest  comers  of 
the  earth,  to  plunder  provinces  which  the 
government  could  no  longer  defend.    The 
pirates  of  the  Baltic  extended  their  ravages 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  at 
length  fixed  their  seat  in  tiie  rich  valley  of 
the  Seine.    The  Hungarian,  in  whom  the 
trembling  monks  fancied  that  they  recog- 
nized the  Gog  and  Magog  of  prophecy, 
carried  back  the  plunder  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  to  the  depth  of  the  Ftononian 
forests.     The   Saracen  ruled  in  Sicily, 
desolated  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania, 
and  spread  terror  even  to  the  walls  of 
Bome.    In  the  midst  of  these  sufferings  a 
great  internal  change  passed  upon  the 
empire.    The  corruption  of  death  began  to 
ferment  into  new  forms  of  life.   WhUethe 
great  body,  as  a  whole,  was  torpid  and 
passive,  every  separate  member  began  to 
feel  with  a  sense,  and  to  move  with  an 
energy  all  its  own.    Just  here,  in  the  most 
barren   and   dreary  tract   oi  European 
history,  all  feudal  privileges,  all  modem 
nobility,  take  their  source.    To  this  paint 
we  trace  the  power  of  those  princes  who, 
nominally  vassals,  but  really  independent, 
long  governed,  with  the  titles  of  dukes, 
marquesses,  and  counts,  almost  every  part 
of    the   dominions    which    had  obeyed 
Charlemagne. 

Such  or  nearly  such  was  the  change 
which  passed  on  the  Mogul  Empire  during 
the  forty  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Aurungzebe.  A  series  of  nominal 
sovereigns,  sunk  in  indolence  and  de- 
bauchery, sauntered  away  life  in  secluded 
palaces,  chewing  bang,  fondling  concu- 
bines, and  listening  to  buf- 
foons. A  series  of  fero- .  J*^^^  ^- 
.  V  J     J      fheSmpireof 

cious    mvadors    had    de-    Hindostan. 
soended  through  the  western 
passes  to  prey  on  the  defenceless  wealth 
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of  Hixidostaii.  A  Persian  conqueror  crossed 
the  Indos,  marched  through  the  gates  of 
Delhi,  and  bore  away  in  triumph  those 
treasures  of  which  the  magnificence  had 
astounded  Roe  and  Bemier ;— the  Peacock 
Throne,  on  which  the  richest  jewels  of 
Golconda  had  been  disposed  by  the  most 
skilful  hands  of  Europe,  and  the  inestim- 
able   Mountain   of   Light,  which,  after 
many  strange  vicissitudes,  hitely  shone  in 
the  bracelet  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  is  now 
destined   to   adorn  the  hideous   idol  of 
Orissa.     The  Afghan  soon  followed    to 
complete  the  work  of  devastation  which 
the    Persian  had   begun.     The   warlike 
tribes  of  Rajpoots  threw  off  the  Mussul 
man  yoke.    A  band  of  mercenary  soldiers 
occupied  Rohilcund.    The  Seiks  ruled  on 
the  Indus.    The  Jauts  spread  terror  along 
the  Junma.   The  high  lands  which  border 
on  the  western  sea- coast  of  India,  poured 
forth  a  yet  more  formidable  race— a  race 
which  was  long  the  terror  of  every  native 
power,    and   which   yielded  only,  after 
many  desperate  and  doubtful  struggles,  to 
the  fortune  and  genius  of  England.    It 
was  under  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  that 
this  wild  clan  of  plunderers  first  descended 
from  the  mountains;  and  soon  after  his 
death  every  comer  of  his  wide  empire 
learned  to  tremble  at  the  mighty  name  of 
the  Mahrattas.   Many  fertile  vioeroyalties 
Formidable    ^®"  entirely  subdued  by 
Inonrsionsof   theiA.      Their  dominions 
the  Mahrattas.  stretched  across  the  penin- 
sula  from  sea  to  sea.      Tbeir  captains 
reigned  at  Poonah,  at  Gualior,  in  Guzerat, 
in  Berar,  and  in  Tanjore.    Nor  did  they, 
fliough  they  had  become  great  sovereigns, 
therefore  cease  to  be  freebooters.    They 
still  retained  the  predatory  habits  of  their 
forefathers.    Every  region  which  was  not 
subject  to  their  rule  was  wasted  by  their 
incursions.    Wherever  their  kettle-drums 
were  heard,  the  peasant  threw  his  bag  of 
rice  on  his  shoulder,  hid  his  small  savings 
in  his  girdle,  and  fled  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  mountains  or  the  jungles 
— ^to  the   milder  neighbourhood  of  the 
hyaena  and  the  tiger.    Many  provinces 
redeemed  their  harvests  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  ransom.    Even  the  wretched 
phantom  who  still  bore  the  imperial  title 
stooped  to  pay  this  ignominious  <' black- 
mail.*'   The  camp-fires  of  one  rapacious 
leader  were  seen  from  the  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Delhi.    Another,  at  the  head  of 
his  innumerable  cavalry,  descended  year 
after  year  on  the  rice -fields  of  Bengal. 
Even  the  European  factors  trembled  for 
their  magazines.    Less  than  a  hundred) 


years  ago  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
fortify  Calcutta  against  the  horsemen  of 
Berar ;  and  the  name  of  the  Mahratta 
ditch  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
danger. 

Wherever  the 'viceroys  of  the  Mogul 
retained  authority  they  became  sovereigns. 
They  might  still  aclmowledge  in  words 
th^  superiority  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane ; 
as  a  Count  of  Flanders  or  a  Duke  of 
Burgundy  would  have  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  most  helpless  driveller 
among   the   later   Carlovingians.     They 
might  occasionally  send  to  their  titular 
sovereign   a   complimentary  present,  or 
solicit  from  him  a  title  of  independent 
honour.    But  they  were  in    rule  of  the 
truth  no  longer  Ueutenants     Viceroys, 
removable  at  pleasure,  but  independent 
hereditary  princes.    In  this  way  origi- 
.nated  those  great  Mussulman  houses  which . 
formerly  ruled  Bengal  and  the  Camatic, 
and  those  which  stiU,  though  in  a  state  of. 
vassalage,  exercise  some  of  the  powers  of - 
royalty  at  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad. 

In  what  was  this  confusion  to  end? 
Was  ibh  strife  to  continue  during  cen- 
turies? Was  it  to  terminate  iu  the  rise 
of  another  great  monarchy?  Was  the 
Mussulman  or  the  Mahratta  to  be  the 
Lord  of  India?  Was  another  Baber  to 
descend  from  the  mountains,  and  lead  the 
hardy  tribes  of  Cabul  and  Chorasan 
against  a  wealthier  and  less  warlike  race  ? 
None  of  these  events  seemed  improbable. 
But  scarcely  any  man,  however  sagacious, 
would  have  thought  it  possible  that  a 
>  trading  company,  separated  from  India  by 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea,  and  pos- 
sessing in  India  only  a  few  acres  for  pur-; 
poses  of  commerce,  would,  in  less  than  a 
hundred  years,  spread  its  empire  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  eternal  snow  of  the 
Himalayafr—would  compel  Mahratta  and 
Mahommedan  to  forget  their  mutual 
feuds  in  common  subjection— would  tame 
down  even  those  wild  races  which  had 
resisted  the  most  powerful  of  the  Moguls; 
and,  having  established  a  «  ^i  », 

government  far  stronger  ^torioSl: 
than  any  ever  known  in 
those  countries,  would  carry  its  vie* 
torious  arms  far  to  the  east  of  the 
Burrampooter,  and  far  to  the  west  of  the 
Hydaspe^— 4icti(to  t^ims  of  peace  at  the 
gates  of  Ava,  and  9eat  its  vassal  on  the 
throne  of  Candahar.  !  * 

The  man  who  first  saw  tliat  it   wall 

possible  to  found  an  European  empire  on 

the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  monarchy  was 

Dupleix.     His   restless,    capacious,   and 
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inTontive  mind  had  formed  this  scheme 
at  a  time  when  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
English  C!ompany  were  busied  only  about 
inyoioes  and  bills  of  lading.  Nor  had  he 
only  proposed  to  himself  the  end.  He  had 
also  a  just  and  distinct  yiew  of  the  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  He 
clearly  saw  that  the  greatest  force  which 
the  princes  of  India  coold  bring  into  the 
field  would  be  no  match  for  a  small  body 
of  men  trained  in   the   discipline,  and 

guided  by  the  tactics,  of  the 
^^puS."*'  West.     He  saw  also  that 

the  natives  of  India  might, 
under  European  commanders,  be  formed 
into  armies,  such  as  Saza  or  Frederick 
would  be  proud  to  command.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  most  easy  and 
oonvenient  way  in  which  an  European 
adventurer  could  exerdse  sovereignty  in 
India,  was  to  govern  the  motions,  and  to 
speak  through  the  mouth,  of  some  glit- 
tering puppet  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Nabob  or  Nizam.  The  arts  both  of  war 
and  policy,  which  a  few  years  later  were 
snccessfully  employed  by  the  English, 
were  first  understood  and  practised  by 
this  ingenious  and  aspiring  Frenchman. 

The  state  of  India  was  such  that 
scarcely  any  aggression  could  be  without 
•  decent  pretext,  either  in  old  laws  or  in 
recent  practice.  All  rights  were  in  a 
state  of  utter  uncertainty ;  and  the  Euro- 
peans who  took  part  in  the  disputes  of  the 
suktives  confounded  the  confiision,  by 
applying  to  Asiatic  politics  the  public  law 
of  the  West,  and  analogies  drawn  from 
the  feudal  83nstem.  If  it  was  convenient 
to  treat  a  Nabob  as  an  independent  prince, 
there  was  an  excellent  plea  for  doing  so. 
He  was  independent  in  fact.  If  it  was 
convenient  to  treat  him  as  a  mere  deputy 
of  the  Court  of  Delhi,  there  was  no 
difficulty ;  for  he  was  so  in  theory.  If  it 
was  convenient  to  consider  his  office  as  an 
hereditary  dignity,  or  as  a  dignity  held 
during  life  only,  or  as  a  dignity  held  only 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Mogul, 
arguments  and  precedents  might  be  found 
for  eveo^  one  of  those  views.  The  party 
who  had  the  heir  of  Baber  in  their  hands 
represented  him  as  the  undoubted,  the 
legitimate,  the  absolute  sovereign,  whom 
all  subordinate  authorities  were  bound  to 
obey.  The  party  against  whom  his  name 
was  used  did  not  want  plausible  pretexts 
for  maintaining  that  the  empire  was  de 
facto  dissolved ;  and  that,  though  it  might 
be  proper  to  treat  the  Mogul  with  respect, 
as  a  venerable  relique  of  an  order  of 
things  which  had  passed  away,  it  was 


absurd  to  regard  him  as  the  real  master  of 
Hindostan. 

In  the  year  1748  died  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  new 
mastersof India-thegreat  N^SSS'.fJlSi. 
Nizam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy 
of  the  Deccaa.  His  authority  descended 
to  his  son  Nazir  Jung.  Of  the  provinces 
subject  to  this  high  functionary,  the 
Camatic  was  the  wealthiest  and  this  most 
extensive.  It  was  governed  by  an  ancient 
Nabob,  whose  name  the  English  corrupted 
into  Anaverdy  Khan. 

But  there  were  pretendersto  the  gorem- 
ment  both  of  the  viceroyalty  and  of  the 
subordinate  province.  Mirzapha  Jung,  a 
grandson  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  appeared  as 
the  competitor  of  Nazir  Jung.  Chunda 
Sahib,  son-in-law  of  a  former  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic,  disputed  the  title  of  Anaverdy 
Ehan.  In  the  unsettled  state  of 
Indian  law  it  was  easy  for  both  Mir- 
zapha  Jung  and  Chunda  Sahib  to  make 
out  something  like  a  claim  of  right.  In  a 
society  altogether  disorganized  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  greedy  adven- 
turers to  follow  their  standards.  Thegr 
united  their  interests,  invaded  the  Car- 
natic,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
French,  whose  fame  had  been  raised  by 
their  success  against  the  English  in  the 
recent  war  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more 
pleasing  to  the  subtle  and  ambitioua 
Dupleix.  To  make  a  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic— to  make  a  Viceroy  of  the  Beocaa^ 
to  rule  under  their  names  the  whole  of 
Southern  India  —  this  was  indeed  an 
attractive  prospect.  He  allied  himself 
with  the  pretenders,  and 
sent  four  hundred  French  S>^1SmS«S! 
soldiers,  and  two  thousand 
sepoys,  disciplined  after  the  European 
fashion,  to  the  assistance  of  his  oon* 
federates.  A  battle  was  fought.  The 
French  distinguished  themselves  greatly. 
Anaverdy  Khan  was  defeated  and  slain. 
His  son,  Mahommed  Ali,  who  was  after- 
wards well  known  in  England  as  the 
Nabob  of  Aroot,  and  who  owes  to  the 
eloquence  of  Burke  a  most  unenviable 
immortality,  fied  with  a  scanty  remnant 
of  his  army  to  Trichinopoly;  and  tlie 
conquerors  became  at  once  masters  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  Camatic. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
greatness  of  Dupleix.  After  some  months 
of  fighting,  negotiation,  and  intrigue, 
his  ability  and  good  fortune  seemed  to 
have  prevailed  everywhere.  Nazir  Jung 
perished  by  the  hands  of  his  own  followers, 
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Mh.'zapha  Jung  was  master  of  iheBeccan; 
and  the  triumph  of  French  arms  and 
French  policy  was  completd.  At  Pondi- 
cberry  all  was  exultation  and  festlTity. 
Salutes  were  fired  from  the  batteries,  and 
Te  JDeum  sung  in  the  churches.  The  new 
Nizam  eame  thitherto  visit  his  allies ;  and 
the  ceremony  of  his  installation  was 
X>erfornied  there  with  great  pomp. 
Dupleix,  dressed  in  the  garb  worn  by 
Hahommedans  of  the  highest  rank, 
entered  the  town  in  the  same  palanquin 
with  the  Nizam,  and  in  the  pageant  which 
followed,  took  precedence  of  all  the  court. 
He  was  declared  Qovemor  of  India,  from 
the  riyer  Kiistna  to  Cape  Oomorin,  with 
authority  superior  eyen  to  that  of  Chunda 
Sahib.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  seyen  thousand  cayalry.  It  was 
annoimced  that  no  mint  would  be  suffered 
to  exist  in  the  Camaiic  except  that  at 
Pondicheiry.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Dunlelz       ti'oasures     which     fohner 

Otoyemorof  Vicerojrs  of  the  Decean  had 
B^g^J"^  accumulated  found  its  way 
into  the  ooffers  of  the 
French  goyemor.  It  was  rumoured  that 
he  had  receiyedtwo  hundred  thousand 
pounds  stetUng  in  money,  besides  many 
Talnable  jewels.  In  fact,  there  could 
flcaxcely  be  any  limit  to  his  gains.  He 
now  ruled  thirty  nnllions  of  people  with 
almost  absolute  power.  No  honour  or 
emolument-  could  be  obtained  from  the 
goyemment  but  by  his  Mteryention.  No 
petition,  unless  signed  by  him,  was  eyen 
perused  by  the  Nizam.  • 

Mirsapha  Jung' surviyed  his  eleyation 
only  a  few  months.  But  another  prince 
of  the  same  house  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  French  influence,  and  ratified  all  the 
promises  of  his  predeoessor.  Dupleixwas 
now  the  greatest  potentate  in  India.  His 
countrymen  boasted  that  his  name  was 
mentioned  with  awe  eyen  in  the  chambers 
of  the  palace  of  Delhi.  The  natiye  popu- 
lation looked  with  amazement  on  the  pro- 
gress which,  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years,  an  European  adyentnrer  had  made 
towards  dominion  in  Asia.  Nor  was 
the  yain-gloriooa  IVendhman  content 
with  the  reality  of  power*  He  loyed 
to  display  it  with  arrogant  ostenta- 
tion before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and 
his  riyals.  Near  the  spot  where  his  policy 
had  obtained  its  greatest  triumph,  by  the 
fall  of  Nazh*  Jung  and  the  eleyation  of 
Mirzapha,  he  determined  to  erect  a  column , 
on  the  four  sides  of  which  four  pompous 
inscriptions,  in  four  languages,  should 
proclaim  his  victory  to  all  the  nations  of 


the  East.  Medals  stamped  with  em- 
blems of  his  success  were  buried  beneath 
the  foundations  of  this  stately  pillar, 
and  round  it  arose  a  town  nj^  p^u^  ^^ 
bearing  the  haughty  name  the  Oity  of 
of  Dupleix  Patihabad;  Victory, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  City  of 
the  Victory  of  Dupleix. 

The  English  had  made  some  feeble  and 
irresolute  attempts  to  stop  the  rapid  and 
brilliant  career  of  the  rival  Company,  and 
continued  to  recognize  Hf  ahommed  AH  as 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  But  the  do- 
minions of  Mahommed  All  consisted  of 
Trichinopoly  alone  ;  and  Trichinopoly 
was  now  invested  by  Chunda  Sahib  and 
his  Flinch  auxiliaries.  To  raise  the  siege 
seemed  impossible.  The  small  force  which 
was  then  at  Madras  had  no  commander. 
Major  Lawrence  had  returned  to  England; 
and  not  a  single  ofBcer  of  established 
character  remained  in  the  settlement.  The 
natives  had  learned  to  look  with  contempt 
on  the  mighty  nation  which  was  soon  to 
conquer  and  to  rule  them.  They  had 
seen  the  French  colours  flying  on  Fort  St. 
George ;  they  had  seen  the  ohief  a  of  the 
English  factory  led  in  triumph,  through 
the  streets  of  Pondioherry ;  Depressed 
they  had  seen  the  arms  and  condition  of 
counsels  <rf  Dupleix  every-  «»  English, 
where  successful,  while  the  opposition 
which  the  authorities  of  Madras  had 
made  to  his  progress  had  served  only 
to  expose  their  -own  weakness,  and  to 
heighten  his  glory.  At  this  moment  the" 
valour  and  genius  of  an  obscure  English 
youth  suddenly  turned  the  tide  of  fortune. 

dive  was  now  twenty-five  years  old. 
After  hesitating  for  some  time  between  a 
military  and  a  commercial  life,  he  had  at 
length  been  placed  in  a  po9t  which  par- 
took of  both  characters— that  of  com- 
missary to  the  troops,  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  The  present  emergency  called 
forth  all  his  powers.  He  represented  to 
his  superiors  that  unless  some  vigorous 
effort  were  made,  Trichinopoly  would 
fall,  the  house  of  Anaverdy  Khan  would 
perish,  and  the  French  would  become  the 
real  masters  of  the  whole  peninsula  of 
India.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
strike  some  daring  blow,  ciive's  plan 
If  an  attack  were  made  to  relieve 
on  Arcot,  the  capital  of  ««lchlnoipoly. 
the  Camatic,  and  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  Nabobs,  it  was  not  impossible  that 
the  siege  of  Trichinopoly  would  be  raised. 
The  heads  of  the  English  settlement,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  success  of 
Dupleix,  and  apprehensive  that,  in  the 
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erent  of  a  new  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  Madras  would  be  instantly 
taken  and  destroyed,  approved  of  Olive's 
plan,  and  entrusted  the  execution  of  it  to 
himself.  The  young  captain  was  put  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  English  soldiers, 
and  three  hundred  sepoys,  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  European  fashion. 
Of  the  eight  officers  who  commanded  this 
little  force  under  him,  not  a  single  one 
had  ever  been  in  action,  and  four  of  the 
eight  were  factors  of  the  Company,  whom 
Olive's  example  had  induced  to  offer  their 
services.  The  weather  was  stormy;  but 
Olive  pushed  on,  through  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain,  to  the  gates  of  Arcot. 
The  garrison,  in  a  panic,  evacuated  the 
fort,  and  the  English  entered  it  without  a 
blow. 

But  Clive  well  knew  that  he  would  not 
be  suffered  to  retain  undisturbed  posses- 
Bon  of  his  conquest.  He  instantly  began 
to  collect  provisions,  to  throw  up  works, 
.  and  to  make  preparations 

V^JJ'^t'"'^®  for  sustaining  a  siege.  The 
garrison,  which  had  fled 
at  his  approach,  had  now  recovered  from 
its  dismay ;  and,  having  been  swollen  by 
large  reinforcements  from  the  neighbour- 
hood to  a  force  of  three  thousand  men, 
encamped  cloee  to  the  town.  At  dead  of 
night  Olive  marched  out  of  the  fort, 
attacked  the  camp  by  surprise,  slew  great 
numbers,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned 
to  his  quarters  without  having  lost  a 
single  man. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  was 
■Qon  carried  to  Chunda  Sahib,  who,  with 
his  French  allies,  was  besieging  Trichino- 
poly.  He  immediately  detached  four 
thousand  men  from  his  camp,  and  sent 
them  to  Arcot  They  were  ^eedily 
joined  by  the  remains  of  the  force  which 
Olive  had  lately  scattered.  They  were 
further  strengthened  by  two  thousand 
men  from  Yellore;  and  by  a  still  more 
important  reinforcement  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  French  soldiers,  whom  Dupleix 
despatched  from  Pondicheny.  The  whole 
of  this  anny,  amounting  to  about  ten 
thousand  men,  was  under  the  command 
of  Bajah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sahib. 

Bajah  Sahib  proceeded  to  invest  the 
fort  of  Arcot,  which  seemed  quite  in- 
capable of  sustaining  a  siege.  The  waUs 
were  ruinous,  the  ditches  dry,  the  ram- 
parts too  narrow  to  admit 

to^^  AwS.  *^®  «°^f  ^^  battlements 

too   low    to  protect   the 

soldiers.     The  little  garrison  had  beeni 

greatly  reduced  by  casualties.     It  now  { 


consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  Euro- 
peans and  two  hundred  aepoya.  Only 
four  officers  were  left ;  the  stock  of  pro* 
visions  was  scanty ;  and  the  commander, 
who  had  to  conduct  the  defence  under 
circumstances  so  diacovisLgmg,  was  a 
young  man  of  flve-and -twenty,  who 
had  been  bred  a  book-keeper. 

During  fifty  days  the  siege  went  on. 
During   fifty    days  the    young    captais 
maintained  the  defence,  with  a  firmness, 
vigihmce,  and  ability,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to   the  oldest  marshal  in 
Europe.    The  breach,  however,  increased 
day  by  day.    The  garrison  began  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  hunger.    Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, any  troops  so  scantfly  pro- 
vided   with    officers    might    have   been 
expected  to  show  signs  of  insnbordination; 
and  the  danger  was  peculiarly  great  in  » 
force  composed  of  men  diifering  widely 
from  each  other  in  extraction,  colour; 
language,  manners,  and  religion.     But 
the  devotion  of  the  little  band  to  its  chief 
surpassed  anything  that  is  related  of  the 
tenth  legion  of   Csesar,  or   of   the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon.     The  sepoys  came 
to  Clive— not  to  complain  of  their  scanty 
fare,  but  to  propose  that  all  the  grain 
should  be  given  to  the  Europeans,  who 
required  more  nourishment  than  the  na- 
tives of  Asia.    The  thin  gmel,  they  said, 
which  was  strained  away  from  the  rice, 
would  suffice  for  themselves.     Bistoiy 
contains  no  more  touching  instance  of 
military  fidelity,  or  of  the  influence  of  a 
commanding  mind. 

,    An  attempt  made  by  the  government 
of  Madras  to  relieve  the  place  had  failed.^ 
But  there  was  hope  from  another  quarter.. 
A  body  of  six  thousand  Mahrattas,  half 
soldieiB  half  robbers,  under  the  oommand 
of  a  chief  named  Morari  Bow,  had  been 
hired  to  assist  Mahommed  ifg^mj  ]{ow 
Ali ;  butthinkingtheFrench     and  the 
power  irweistible,  and  the  Mahrattas. 
triumph  of  Chunda  Sahib  certain,  they 
had  hitherto  remained  inactive  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Camatic.   The  fame  of 
the  defteice  of  Arcot  roused  them  from 
their  torpor.    Moimri  How  declared  that 
he  had  never  before  believed  that  Eng- 
lishmen could  fight,  but  that  he  would 
willingly  help  them   since  he  saw  that 
they   had    spirit    to    help    themselw. 
Bajah  Sahib  learned  that  the  Mahrattas 
were  in  motion.     It  was  neceasaiy  for 
him  to  be  expeditious.     He  first  tried 
negotiation.     He  offered  large  bribes  to 
Clive,  which  were  rejected  with  scorn. 
He  vowed  that,  if  his  proposals  were  not 
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accepted,  he  would  ixistantly  storm  the  ' 
fort,  aod  put  every  man  in  it  to  the  sword. 
CliTo  told  him,  m  reply,  with  character- 
istic haughtiness,  that  his  father  was  an 
nsnzx'^i  ^^^  ^  aimy  was  a  rabble,  and 
that  he  would  do  well  to  think  twice 
before  ha  sent  such  poltroons  into  a  breach 
defended  by  English  soldiers. 
Bajah  Sahib  determined  to  storm  the 
fort.    The  day  was  well 

enterprise.  It  was  the 
great  Mahommedan  festival  which  is  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Hosein  the  son  of  Ali. 
The  history  of  Islain  contains  nothing 
more  touching  than  that  mournful  legend ; 
—how  the  chief  of  the  Eatimites,  when 
aU  his  brave  followers  had  perished  round 
him,  drank  his  latest  draught  of  water 
and  uttered  his  latest  prayec^how  the 
ftSHassins  carried  his  head  in  triumph- 
how  the  tyrant  smote  the  lifeless  lips  with 
his  staff— and  how  a  few  old  men  recol- 
lected with  tears  that  they  had  seen  those 
lips  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  Prophet  of 
God.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  twelve 
oentuiies  the  recuixenoe  of  this  solemn 
season  excites  the  fiercest  and  saddest 
emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  the  devout 
Moslems  of  India.  They  work  them- 
selves up  to  snch  agonies  of  rage  and 
lamentation,  that  some,  it  is  said,  have 
given  tip  the  ghost  from  the  mere  effect 
of  mental  excitement.  They  believe 
that  whoever,  during  this  festival,  falls 
in  arms  against  the  infidels,  atones  by 
hii  death  for  all  the  sins  of  his  life, 
and  passes  at  once  to  the  garden  of  the 
Houris.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Bajah 
Sahib  determined  to  assault  Aroot.  Stimu- 
lating drugs  were  employed  to  aid  the 
effect  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  besiegers, 
drunk  with  enthusiasm,  drunk  with  bang, 
rushed  furiously  to  the  attack. 

Clive  had  received  secret  intelligence  of 
the  design,  had  made  his  arrangements, 
and,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  thrown 
himiself  on  his  bed.  He  was  awakened  by 
the  alarm,  and  was  instantly  at  his  post. 
The  enemy  advanced,  driving  before  them 
elephants  whose  foreheads  were  armed 
with  iron  plates.  It  was  expected  that 
the  gates  would  yield  to  the  shock  of  these 
living  battering-rams.  But  the  huge 
beasts  no  sooner  felt  the  English  musket- 
balls  than  they  turned  round,  and  rushed 
furiously  away,  trampling  on  the  multi- 
tude that  had  urged  them  forward.  A 
raft  was  launched  on  the  water  which 
filled  one  part  of  the  ditch.  Clive,  per- 
ceiving that  his  gunners  at  that  post  did 


not  understand  their  business,  took  the 
management  of  a  piece  of  artillery  him- 
self, and  cleared  the  raft  in  a  few  minutes. 
Where  the  moat  was  dry,  the  assailants 
mounted  with  great  boldness ;  but  they 
were  received  with  a  fire  so  heavy  and  so 
well-directed,  that  it  soon  quelled  the 
courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxi- 
cation. The  rear  ranks  of  the  English 
kept  the  front  ranks  supplied  with  a  con- 
stant succession  of  loaded  muskets,  and 
every  shot  told  on  the  living  mass  below. 
After  three  desperate  onsets  the  besiegers 
retired  behind  the  ditch. 

The   struggle   lasted   about   an  hour. 
Four  hundred  of  the  assailants  fell.    The 
garrison  lost  only  five  or  six  men.    The 
besieged  passed  an  anxious 
night,  looking  for  a  renewal   ^^SSdonSd. 
of  the  attack.    But  when 
day  broke,  the  enemy  were  no  more  to  be 
seen.     They  had  retired,  leaving  to  the 
English  several  guns  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition. 

The  news  was  received  at  Fort  St. 
George  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride. 
Clive  was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  equal 
to  any  command.  Two  hundred  English 
soldiers,  and  seven  hundred  sepoys,  were 
sent  to  him,  and  with  this  force  he  in- 
stantly oommenoed  offensive  operations. 
He  took  the  fort  of  Timery,  effected  a 
junction  with  a  division  of  ximery,  Oon- 
Morari  Bow's  army,  and  jevenun,  and 
hastened,  by  forced  mar-A^««»^*^ 
ches,  to  attack  Bajah  Sahib,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  about  five  thousand  men,  of 
whom  three  hundred  were  French.  The 
action  was  sharp ;  but  Clive  gained  a 
complete  victory.  The  military  chest  of 
Bajah  Sahib  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Six  hundred  Sepoys,  who 
had  served  iu  the  enemy's  army,  came 
over  to  Clive's  quarters,  and  where  taken 
into  the  British  service.  Conjeveram 
surrendered  without  a  blow.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Aruee  deserted  Chunda  Sahib, 
and  recognized  the  title  of  Mahommed 
AU. 

Had  the  entire  direction  of  the  war 
been  entrusted  to  Clive,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  brought  to  a  speedy 
close.  But  the  timidity  and  incapacity 
which  appeared  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  English,  except  where  he  was  i)er- 
sonally  present,  protracted  the  struggle. 
The  Mahrattas  muttered  that  his  soldiers 
were  of  a  different  race  from  the  Bxitish 
wbom  they  found  elsewhere.  The  effect 
of  this  languor  was,  that  in  no  long  time 
Bajah  Sahib,  at  the  head  of  a  considt  rable 
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srmy,  in  which  were  four  hundred  French 
troops,  appeaured  almost  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  St.  George,  and  laid  waste  the 
villas  and  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
English  settlement.  But  he  was  again 
encountered  and  defeated  by  Clive.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  the  French  were 
killed  or  taken— a  loss  more  serious  than 
that  of  thousands  of  natives.  The  vic- 
torious army-  marched  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  Fort  St.  David.  On  the  road 
lay  the  City  of  the  Victory  of  Dupletz, 
and  the  stately  monument  which  was  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of 
l>nplelx'  pU-  France  in  the  East.  GUve 
lar  and  city  ordered  both  the  eity  and 
destroyed,  ^he  monument  to  be  rased 
to  the  ground.  He  was  induced,  we 
believe,  to  take  this  step,  not  by  personal 
or  national  malevolenoe,  but  by  a  just 
and  iwofound  policy,  llie  town  and  its 
pompous  name,  the  pillar  and  its  vaunt- 
ing inscriptions,  were  among  the  devices 
by  which  Dupleix  had  laid  the  public 
mind  of  India  under  a  spell.  This  ipell 
it  was  Clivers  business  to  break.  The 
natives  had  been  taught  that  Fnaoe  was 
confessedly  the  first  power  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  English  did  not  presume  to  dis- 
pute her  supremacy.  No  measure  oould 
be  more  effectual  for  the  removing  of  this 
delusion  than  the  imblio  and  soUmm  de- 
molition of  the  French  trophies. 

The  government  of  liadras,  encouraged 
by  these  events,  determined  to  send  a 
strong  detachment,  under  Clive,  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  of  Trichinopoly.  But 
just  at  this  conjuncture  Major  Lawrance 
arrived  from  England,  and  assumed  the 
Olive  fights  ^^^  command.  From  the 
under  Major  waywardness  and  impa- 
Lawrenoe.  tience  of  Control  which  had 
characterized  Clive,  both  at  school  and  in 
the  counting-house,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  not,  after  such 
achievements,  act  with  seal  and  good- 
humour  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  But 
Lawrence  had  early  treated  him  with 
kindness ;  and  it  is  bare  justice  to  Clive 
to  say,  that,  proud  and  overbearing  as  he 
was,  kindness  was  never  thrown  away 
upon  him.  He  cheerfully  placed  himself 
under  the  orders  of  his  old  friend,  and 
exerted  himself  as  strenuously  in  the 
second  post  as  he  could  have  done  in  the 
first.  Lawrence  well  knew  the  value  of 
such  assistance.  Though  himself  gifted 
with  no  intellectual  faculty  higher  than 
plain  good  sense,  he  fully  appreciated  the  I 
powers  of  his  brilliant  coadjutor.  Though 
he  had  made  a  methodical  study  of  mili- 1 


tary  tactics,  and,  like  all  men  xegolaily 
bred  to  a  profession,  was  disposed  to  look 
with  disdain  on  iuterlopers,  he  had  yet 
liberality  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
Clive  was  an  ezoeption  to  common  rules. 
"  Some  people,' '  he  wrote,  <'  are  pleased 
to  term  Captain  Clive  fortunate  and 
lucky;  but,  in  my  (pinion,  from  tlie 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  gentleman,  he 
deserved  and  might  expect  from  his  con- 
duct everything  as  it  fell  out ; — a  man  of 
an  undaunted  resolution,  of  a  cool  temper, 
and  of  a  presence  of  mind  which  never 
left  him  in  the  greatest  danger— bom  a 
soldier;  for,  witiiout  a  miHtary  education 
of  any  sort,  or  much  conversing  with  any 
of  the  profession,  from  his  judgment  and 
good  sense,  he  led  on  an  army  like  an  ex- 
perienced officer  and  a  brave  soldier,  with 
a  prudence    that    certainly    warranted 


The  French  had  no  commander  to  op- 
pose to  the  two  friends.  i>iipieix'g 
Dupleix,  not  inferior  in  mUitary 
talents  for  negotiation  and  *no«P»«l*y' 
intrigue  to  any  European  Who  has  bone 
a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Ludia,  wai 
not  qualified  to  direct  in  person  military 
operations.  He  had  net  been  bred  a 
soldier,  and  had  no  inclination  to  become 
one.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  per- 
sonal cowardice ;  and  he  defended  himself 
in  a  strain  worthy  of  Captain  Bobadil. 
He  kept  away  from  shot,  he  said,  because 
silence  and  tranquillity  were  propitious  to 
his  genius,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
pursue  his  meditations  amidst  the  noise  of 
firearms.  He  was  thus  under  tiie  neces- 
sity of  entrusting  to  others  the  execution 
of  his  great  warlike  designs;  and  he 
bitterly  complained  that  he  was  ill  served. 
He  had  indeed  been  assisted  by  one  officer 
of  eminent  merit,  the  celebrated  Bussy. 
But  Bussy  had  marched  northward  with 
the  Nicam,  and  was  fully  employed  in 
looking  after  his  own  interests,  and  those 
of  France,  at  the  court  of  that  prince. 
Among  the  officers  who  rematUed  with 
Dupleix,  there  was  not  a  single  man  of 
talent ;  and  many  of  them  were  boys,  at 
whose  ignorance  and  folly  the  common 
soldiers  laughed. 

The  English  triumphed  eveiywheie. 
The  besiegers  of  Trichinopoly  were  ihem- 
selves  besieged  and  compelled  to  capitu- 
late. Chunda  Sahib  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  ^ 

put  to  death,  at  the  insti-  Bapielx,  and 
gation  probably  of  his  com-  deoUne  of  th« 
petitor,  Mahommed  aM,^^^^PO^'^ 
The  spirit  of  Dupleix,  however,  was  «»• 
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conquerable;  tmd  Ms  resources  inex- 
)uiiistib!e.  From  his  employers  in  Europe 
lie  no  longer  received  help  or  countenance. 
They  condemned  his  poKcy.  They  al- 
lowed him  no  pecuniary  assistance.  They 
eent  him  fot  troops  only  the  sweepings  of 
the  galleys!  Yet  still  he  persisted,  in- 
'trigued,  bribed,  promised ;— lavished  his 
prirate  fortune,  strained  his  credit,  pro- 
cured new  diplomas  from  Delhi,  raised  up 
iftewenemies'to  the  govemment  of  Madras 
on  every  side,  and  even  among  the  allies 
Of  the  Bfiglish  Company.  But  all  was  in 
▼am.  Slowly,  but  steadily,  the  power  of 
'Britain  continued  to  increase,  and  that  of 
France  to  decline. 

-  The  health  of  Oliver  had  never  been  good 
during  bis  residence  in  India,  and  his  con- 
stitution was  now  so  much  impaired  that 
lie  determined  to  return  to  England. 
Before  his  departure  he  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
performed  it  with  his  usual  vigour  and 
deiterity.  The  forts  of  Covelong  and 
Chingleput  were  occupied  by  French  gar- 
risons.   -  It  was  determined 

them.    But  the  only  force 
ttVttib,b1e  for  this  purpose  was  of  such  a 
description*  that  no  officer  but  Clive  would 
risk  his  reputation  by  commanding  it.    It 
consisted  of  five  hundred  newly-levied 
sepoys  and  two  hundred  recruits  who  had 
just  landed  from  England,  and  who  were 
the  worst  and  lowest  wretches  that  the 
Company's  crimps  could  pick  up  in  the 
flakh-houses  of  London.    Clive,  ill  and 
exhausted  as  he  was,  undertook  to  make 
an  army  of  this  undisciplined  rabble,  and 
marched  with  them  to  Covelong.    A  shot 
from  the  fort  killed  one  of  these  extra- 
ordinary soldiers ;  on  which  all  the  rest 
faced  about  and  ran  away,  aAd  it  was 
with   the   greatest   difficulty  that  Clive 
rallied  them.     On  another  occasion  the 
noise  of  a  gun  terrified  the  sentinels  so 
much,  that  one  of  them  was  found,  some 
hours  later,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,   Clive 
gradually  accustomed  them   to   danger, 
and,  by  exposing  himself  constantly  in  the 
most  perilous  situations,  shamed  them  into 
courage.   Ho  at  length  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  respectable  force  out  of  his  un- 
promising materiaL   Covelong  fell.    Clive 
learned  that  a  strong   detachment  was 
matching  to  relieve  it  from  Chingleput. 
He  took  measures  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  learning  that  they  were  too  late,  laid 
ftn  anibuscade  for  them  on  the  road,  killed 
a  hundred  of  them  with  one  fire,  took 
thWe  hiiftdred    prisoners,    pursued   the 


fugitives  to  the  gates  of  Chingleput,  laid 
siege  instantly  to  that  fastness,  reputed 
one  of  the  strongest  in  India,  made  a 
breach,  and  was  on  the  point  of  storming 
when  the  French  commandant  capitulated 
and  retired  with  his  men. 

Clive  returned   to  Madras  victorious, 
but  in  a  state  of  health  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  there  long. 
He  married  at  this  time  a        '       , 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  mairlagerand 
Maskelyne,  sister  of  the  emi-     return  to 
nent  mathematician,  who     ■n*!***- 
long  held  the  post  of  Astronomer-Royat 
She  is  described  as  handsome  and  accom* 
plished,  and  her  husband^s  letters,  it  is 
said,  contain   proofs  that  he  waiB   de- 
votedly attached  to  her. 

Almost  immediately  aft^r  the  mirriage, 
Clive  embarked  with  his  bride  for  Eng- 
land. He  returned  a  very  different  per- 
son from  the  poor  slighted  boy  who  had 
been  sent  out  ten  years  before  to  seek  his 
fortune.  He  was  only  twenty-seven ;  yet 
his  country  already  respected  him  as  omb 
of  her  firat  soldiers.  There  was  then 
general  peace  in  Europe.  The  Camatic 
was  the  Only  part  of'  the  world  where  the 
English  and  French  were  in  arms  against 
each  other.  The  ^ast  schemes  of  Bupleix 
had  excited  no  small  tineasiness  in  the 
city  of  London;  and  the  rapid  turn  of 
fortune,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
courage  and  talents  of  Clive,  had  been 
hafled  with  great  delight.  The  young 
captain  was  known  at  the  India  House  by 
the  honourable  nickname  of  General 
Clive,  and  was  toasted  by  that  appellation 
at  the  feasts  of  the  Directon.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  found  himself  an 
object  of  general  interest  and  admiration. 
The  East  India  Company  thanked  him  for 
his  services  in  the  warmest  terms,  and 
presented  him  with  a  sword  set  with 
diamonds.  With  rare  delicacy,  he  de- 
clined to  receive  this  token  of  gratitude, 
unless  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to 
his  friend  and  commander,  Lawrence. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Clive 
was  most  cordially  welcomed  home  by 
his  family,  who  wero  delighted  by  his 
success,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
hardly  able  to  comprehend  how  their 
naughty  idle  Bobby  had  become  so 
great  a  man.  His  faUier  had  been  singu- 
larly hard  of  beUef .  Not  until  the  news 
of  the  defence  of  Arcot  arrived  in  Eng« 
land  was  the  old  gentleman  heard  to 
growl  out,  that  after  all  the  booby  had 
something  in  him.  His  expressions  of 
approbation  became  stronger  and  stronger 
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as  news  arrived  of  one  brilliant  exploit 
after  another;  and  be  was  at  length 
immoderately  fond  and  proud  of  his 
son. 

Clivers  relations  bad  very  substantial 
xeasons  for  rejoicing  at  his  return.  Con- 
siderable sums  of  prise-money  had  fallen 
to  his  sharei  and  he  had  brought  home 
several  thousands,  some  of  which  he  ex- 
pended in  extricating  his  father  from 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  redeeming 
the  family  estate.  The  remainder  he 
appears  to  have  diEsipated  in  the  course  of 
about  two  years.  He  lived  splendidly, 
dressed  gaily  even  for  those  times,  kept  a 
oarziage  and  saddle  horses,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  these  ways  of  getting  rid  of  his 
money,  resorted  to  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  of  all  modes  of  evacuation — a 
contested  election  followed  by  a  petition. 

At  the  time  of  the  General  Election  of 
1764  the  Government  was  in  a  very  sin- 
gular state.  There  was  scarcely  any 
formal  Opposition.  The  Jacobites  had 
been  cowed  by  the  issue  of  the  last  Be- 

Siateof  the  T^ellion-  The  Tory  party 
Tory  party  In  had  fallen  into  utter  con- 
^''^^  tempt.  It  had  been  de- 
serted by  all  the  men  of  talents  who  had 
belonged  to  it,  and  had  scarcely  given  a 
symptom  of  life  during  some  years.  The 
small  faction  which  had  been  held 
together  by  the  influence  and  promises  of 
Prince  Frederick  had  been  dispersed  by 
his  death.  Almost  every  public  man  of 
distinguished  talents  in  the  kingdom, 
whatever  his  early  connections  had  been, 
was  in  office,  and  called  himself  a  Whig. 
But  this  extraordinary  appearance  of  oon- 
oord  was  quite  delusive.  The  adminis- 
tration itself  was  distracted  by  bitter 
enmities  and  conflicting  pretensions.  The 
chief  object  of  its  members  was  to  depress 
and  supplant  each  other.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Newcastle,  weak,  timid,  jealous, 
and  perfidious,  was  at  once  detested  and 
despised  by  the  most  important  members 
of  his  Gk>vemment,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  Henry  Fox,  the  Secretary  at 
War.  This  able,  daring,  and  ambitious 
man  seized  every  opportunity  of  crossing 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  from 
whom  he  well  knew  that  he  had  little  to 
dread  and  little  to  hope ;  for  Newcastle 
wajB  through  life  equally  afraid  of  break- 
ing with  men  of  parts  and  of  promoting 
them* 

Newcastle  had  set  his  heart  on  return- 
ing two  members  for  St.  Michael,  one  of 
those  wretched  Cornish  boroughs  which 
were  swept  away  by  the  Beform  Act  in 


1832.  He  was  opposed  by  I«ord  Sandwich, 
whose  influence  had  long  been  paxamoust 
there;  and  Fox  exerted t^*^^ ntj^anri 
himself  strenuously  in  Sand-  M.P.  forSt 
wich's  behalf.  CUve,  who  >«lo*»^*«- 
had  been  introduced  to  Fox,  and  very 
kindly  received  by  him,  was  brou^ 
forward  on  the  Sandwich  interest,  and 
was  returned.  But  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented against  the  return,  and  was  backed 
by  the  whole  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

The  case  was  heard,  according  to  &e 
usage  of  that  time,  before  a  oommittee 
of  the  whole  House.  Questions  respecting 
elections  were  then  considered  merely  ss 
party   questions.      Judicial   impartiality 
was  not  even  aifected.    Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  openly, 
that  in  election  battles  there  ought  to  be 
no  quarter.    On  the  present  occasion  the 
excitement  was  great.    The  matter  really 
at  issue  was,  not  whether  Clive  had  been 
properly   or  improperly    returned;    bat 
whether  Newcastle   or  Fox  was  to  be 
master  of  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
and   consequently  First   Minister.    The 
contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  suc- 
cess seemed  to  lean  sometimes  to  one  side 
and  sometimes  to  the   other.    Fox  put 
forth  all  his  rare  powers  of  debate,  beat 
half  the  lawyers  in  the  House  at  their 
own  weapons,  and  carried  division  after 
division  against  the  whole  influence  of 
the  Treasury.    The  committee  decided  in 
Clive's  favour.    But  when  the  resolution 
was  reported  to  the  House,  things  iook  a 
different  course.      The  remnant  of  the 
Tory  Opposition,  contemptible  as  it  wss, 
had  yet  sufficient  weight  to  turn  the  scale 
between  the  nicely  balanced  parties  of 
Newcastle    and    Fox.      Newcastle    the 
Tories  could  only  despise.     Fox  they 
hated  as  the  boldest  and  most  subtle  poli- 
tician, and  the  ablest  debater  among  the 
Whigs ;  as  the  steady  friend  of  Walpole, 
as  the  devoted  adherent  of  the  Poke  of 
Cumberland.    After  wavering  tiU  the  ^* 
moment  they   determined  to  Tote  in  » 
body  with  the  Prime  Minister's  friends. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  House,  by 
a  small  minority,  rescinded  the  decision  of 
the  committee,  and  Clive  was  unseated. 

Ejected  from  Parliament,  and  strait- 
ened in  his  means,  he  naturally  began  to 
look  again  towards  India.  The  Company 
and  the  Government  were  eager  to  av^ 
themselves  of  his  services.  A  treaty 
favourable  to  England  had  indeed  been 
concluded  in  the  Camatic.  Dupleix  had 
been  superseded,  and  had  returned  with 
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the  wreck  of  hit  immftniw  fortune  to 
£iirope,  where  calumny  and  chicanery 
SmterkB  "^^^  hunted  him  to  his 
again  for  India  grave.  But  many  rigns 
lnl765.  indicated  that  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain  was 
at  handy  and  it  was  therefore  thought 
desirable  to  send  an  able  commander  to 
the  Company's  settlements  in  India.  The 
I>irector8  appointed  Clive  Goyemor  of 
Fort  St.  David.  The  King  gave  him  the 
commission  of  a  lieutenant- colonel  in  the 
BritiBh  army,  and  in  1755  he  again  sailed 
for  Asia. 

The  first  service  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed after  his  return  to  the  East  was 
the  reduction  of  the  strongholdof  Gheriah. 
ThiB  fortress,  built  on  a  craggy  promon- 
tory, and  almost  s^prounded  by  the  ocean, 
was  the  den  of  a  pirate  named  Angria, 
whose  barks  had  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Admiral  Watson,  who 
commanded  the  EngUsh  squadron  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  burned  Angria's  fleet,  while 
Cliye  attacked  the  fastness  by  land.  The 
place  soon  fell,  and  a  booty  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
diyided  among  ttie  conquerors. 

After  this  exploit  Clive  proceeded  to  his 
government  of  Fort  St.  David.  Before 
he  had  been  there  two  months,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  which  called  forth  all 
the  energy  of  his  bold  and  active  mind. 

Of  the  provinces  which  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  house  of  Tamerlane,  the 
wealthiest  was  Bengal.  No  part  of  India 
possessed  such  natural  advantages,  both 
for  agriculture  and  commerce.  Hie  Gan- 
ges, rushing  through  a  hundred  channels 
to  the  sea,  has  formed  a  vast  plain  of 
Fertility  and  "«*^  mould,    which,    even 

wealth  of  under  the  tropical  sky, 
BengaL  ^vals  the  verdure  of 
an  T?"g««h  April.  The  rice  fields  yield 
an  increase  such  as  is  elsewhere  unknown. 
Spices,  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  are  produced 
with  similar  exuberance.  The  rivers  aiford 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish.  The 
desolate  islands  along  the  sea-coast,  over- 
grown by  noxious  vegetation,  and  swarm- 
ing with  deer  and  tigers,  supply  the  cul- 
tivated districts  with  abimdance  of  salt. 
The  great  stream  which  fertilises  the  soil 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  chief  highway  of 
Eastern  commerce.  On  its  banks,  and  on 
those  of  its  tributary  waters,  are  the 
wealthiest  marts,  the  most  splendid  exgi' 
tals,  and  the  most  sacred  shrines  of  India. 
The  tyranny  of  man  had  for  ages  strug- 
gled in  Tain  against  the  overflowing 
bounty  of  nature.    In  spite  of  the  Mus- 


sulman despot,  and  of  the  Mahratta 
freebooter,  Bengal  was  known  through 
the  East  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  the 
rich  kingdom.  Its  population  multiplied 
exceedingly.  Other  provinces  were 
nourished  from  the  overflowing  of  its 
granaries;  and  the  ladies  of  London  and 
Paris  were  clothed  in  the  delicate  pro- 
duce of  its  looms.  The  race  by  whom 
this  rich  tract  was  peopled,  enervated  by 
a  soft  climate  and  accustomed  to  peaceful 
avocations,  bore  the  same  relation  to  other 
Anatics  which  the  Asiatics  generally 
bear  to  the  bold  and  energetic  children 
of  Europe.  The  Castilians  have  a  pro- 
verb, that  in  Valencia  the  earth  is  water 
and  the  men  women ;  and  the  description 
is  at  least  equally  applicable  to  the  vast 
plain  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  Whatever 
the  Bengalee  does,  he  does  languidly. 
His  favourite  pursuits  are  sedentary.  He 
shrinks  from  bodily  exertion ;  and,  though 
voluble  in  dispute,  and  singularly  per- 
tinacious in  the  war  of  chicane,  he 
seldom  engages  in  a  personal  conflict,  and 
scarcely  ever  enlists  as  a  soldier.  We 
doubt  whether  there  be  a  hundred  genuine 
Bengalees  in  the  whole  army  of  the  East 
India  Company.  There  never,  perhaps, 
existed  a  people  so  thoroughly  fitted  by 
nature  and  by  habit  for  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  great  commercial  companies  of 
Europe  had  long  possessed  factories  in 
BengaL  The  French  were  settled,  as 
they  still  are,  at  Chandemagore  on 
the  Hoogley.  Lower  jouropean 
down  the  stream,  the  Oompaniss 
English  had  built  Fort  *»®«>«»L 
William.  A  church  and  ample  ware- 
houses rose  in  the  vicinity.  A  row  of 
spacious  houses,  belongiug  to  the  chief 
factors  of  the  East  India  Company,  lined 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  sprung  up  a  large  and  busy 
native  town,  where  some  Hindoo  mer- 
chants of  great  opulence  had  fixed  their 
abode.  But  the  tract  now  covered  by  the 
palaces  of  Chowringhee  contained  only  a 
few  miserable  huts  thatched  with  straw. 
A  jungle,  abandoned  to  water-fowl  and 
alligators,  covered  the  site  of  the  present 
Citadel,  and  the  Course,  which  is  now 
daily  crowded  at  sunset  with  the  gayest 
equipages  of  Calcutta.  For  the  ground 
on  which  the  settlement  stood,  the  English, 
like  other  great  landholders,  paid  rent  to 
the  government ;  and  they  were,  like  other 
great  landholders,  permitted  to  exerdse  a 
certain  jurisdiction  within  their  domain. 

The  great  province  of  Bengal,  together 
with  Qrissa  and  Bahar,  had  long  been 
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goremed  hy  a  vieeroj,  whom  the  English 
called  Aliverd^  Khan,  and  who,  like  the 
other  Tieeroys  of  the  Mogol,  had  become 
virtoally  independent.  He  died  in  1756^ 
and  the  eoTereignty  descended  to  his 
grandson,  a  youth  vnder  twenty,  who 

Sura]  ah      hore  the   name  of    Sora- 
* •  'Bowlah,  the  jah     Bowhih.        Oriental 

ITabob.  despots  are  perhaps  the 
worst  class  of  human  beings;  and  this 
unhappy  boy  was  one  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  his  class.  His  understanding  was 
ixatnrally  feeble,  and  his  temper  naturally 
tmamSable.  His  education  had  been  such 
IIS  would  hare  enervated  even  a  -vigorous 
intellect,  and  perverted  even  a  generous 
fUsposition.  He  was  unreasonable,  because 
nobody  ever  dared  to  reason  with  him ; 
liad  selfish,  because  he  had  nerer  been 
made  to  feel  himself  dependent  on  ISie 
good-will  of  others.  Early  debauchery 
liad  unnerved  his  body  and  his  mind.  He 
indulged  immoderately  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  which  inflamed  his  weak 
braan  almost  to  madness.  His  chosen 
companions  were  flatterers,  sprung  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  recommended 
by  nothing  but  buffoonery  and  servility. 
It  is  Boid  that  he  had  arrived  at  tiiat  last 
itage  of  human  depravity  when  cruelty 
becomes  pleasing  for  its  own  sake— when 
the  sight  of  pain  as  pain,  where  no  advan- 
tage is  to  be  gained,  no  offence  punished, 
no  danger  averted,  is  an  agreeable  excite- 
ment. It  had  eariy  been  'his  amusement 
to  torture  beasts  and  birds;  and,  wiien  he 
grew  up,  he  enjoyed  with  stUl  keener 
relish  the  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
~  From  a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had 
hated  the  English.  It  was  his  whim  to 
do  so ;  and  his  whims  were  never  opposed. 
He  had  also  formed  a  very  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  wealth  which  might  be 
obtained  by  plundering  them;  and  his 
feeble  and  uncultivated  mind  was  in- 
capable of  perceiving  that  the  riches  of 
Calcutta,  had  they  been  even  greater  than 
he  imagined,  would  not  compensate  him 
for  what  he  must  lose,  if  the  European 
trade,  of  which  Bengal  was  a  chief  seat, 
should  be  driven  by  his  violence  to  some 
other  quarter.  Pretexts  for  a  quarrel 
were  readily  found.  The  English,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  war  with  France,  had 
begun  to  fortify  their  settiement  without 
a  special  permission  from  the  Nabob.  A 
llch  native,  whom  he  longed  to  plunder, 
had  taken  refuge  at  Oaleutta,  and  had  not 
been  delivered  up.  On  such  grounds  as 
these  Surajah  Dowlah  marched  with  a 
gftat  aimy  against  Fort  William^ 


The  servants  of  the  Company^  MIkdras 
had  been  forced  by  Bupleiz 
to  become  statesmen  and  ^^j^mf^ 
soldiers.  Those  in  Bengal 
were  still  mere  traders,  and  were  terrified 
and  bewildered  by  the  approaching  danger. 
The  governor,  who  had  heard  much  of 
Surajah  Bowla3i*s  cruelty,  was  frightened 
out  of  his- wits,  jumped  into  a  boat,  and 
took  refugd  in  the  nearest  ship.  The 
military  commandant  thought  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  so  good  an 
example.  The  ftnt  was  taken  after  a 
feeble  resistance ;  and  great  numben  of 
the  EngUsh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. The  Nabob  seated  himself  witii 
legal  i>omp  in  the  principd  hall  of  the 
factory,  and  ordeied  Mr.  Holwell,  die 
'first  in  rank  among  tfte  prisoners,  to  be 
brought  before  him.  He  abused  the  in- 
solence of  the  English',  and  grumbled  at 
the  smallness  of  the  treasure  whidi  he  lAd 
found;  but  promised- to  spare  their  Uvea, 
and  retired  to  rest. 

Then  waaoommitted  that  great  crime, 
memorable  for^its  singular  atrocity,  mem^ 
orabls  for  the  tremendous  _j^  •uoii-*« 
retribution'by  which  it  was  confined 
followed.  The  English  cap-  in  the 
tives  were  left  at  the  mercy  ^^•^^  ^^'^f 
of  the  guards ;  and  the  guards  determined 
to  secure  them  for  the  night  in  the  jirison 
of  the  garrison,  a  chamber  known  by  the 
fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hole.  Even 
for  a  single  European  malefactor  that 
dimgeon  would,  in  such  a  climate,  have 
been  too  close  and  narrow.  The  space  was 
only  twenty  feet  square.  Tlie  air-hoies 
were  small  and  obstructed.  It  was  tiio 
summer  solstioe-^flie  season  when  the 
fierce  heat  of  Bengal  can  aeaicely  be 
rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  England 
by  lofty  halls,  and  the  constant  waving  of 
fans.  '  The  number  of  the  prisoners  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-six.  When  they 
were  ordered  to  enter  the  cell  tiiey  im- 
agined that  the  soldiers  were  joking;  and, 
being  in  high  spirits  on  account  of  l^e 
promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their  lives, 
they  laughed  and  jested  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  notion.  They  soon  discovered  their 
mistake.  They  expostulated  ;  they  -en- 
treated; but  in  vain.  The  guards  threat- 
ened to  cut  down  all  who  hesitated.  The 
captives  were  driven  into  the  ocU  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  the  door  was 
instantly  shut  and  locked  upon  them. 

Nofiiing  in  history  or  flotton— net  even 
the  story  which  Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of 
everlasting  ice,  after  he  had  wiped  his 
bloody  fipsxm  the  scalp  of  htsinnrderep-' 
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approaches  tbe  horrors  which'  were  re- 
counted by  the  few  snrviTors  of  that 
night.  They  cried  for  mercy.  They  strove 
to  burst  the  door.  Holwell,  who,  even  in 
that  extremity,  retained  some  presence  of 
mind,  offend  Uurge  bribes  to  'the  gaolers. 
Bat  the  answer  was,  that  nothing  could 
be  done  without  the  Nabob's  orders,  that 
th«  Nabob  was  asleep,  and  that  he  would 
be  angry  if  anybody  awoke  him.  Then 
the  prisoners  went  mad  with  despair. 
They  trampled  each  other  down,  fought 
for  the  places  at  the  windows,  fought  for 
the  inttance  of  water  with  which  the  cruel 
meroy  of  the  murderers  mocked  their 
-agonies— raved,  prayed,  blasphemed — 
implored  the  guards  to  fire  among  them. 
The  gaolers  in  the  meantime  held  lights 
to  the  bars,  and  shouted  with  laughter  at 
the  frantic  struggles  of  their  victims.  At 
ieDgth  the  tumult  died  away  in  low  gasps 
and  moanings.  The  day  broke.  The 
Nabob  had  slept  off    his 

the  door  to  be  opened.  But 
it  was  some  time  before'  the  soldiers  could 
make  a  lane  for  the  sntvivors,  by  piling 
up  on  each  side  the  heaps  of  corpses,  on 
which  the  burning  climate  had  alteady 
begun  to  do  its  loathsome  Work.  When 
at  length  a  x>aB8age  was  made,  twenty- 
three  lastly  figures,  such  as  their  own 
mothers  would  not  have  known,  staggered 
one  by  one  out  of  the  charnel-house.  A 
pit  was  instantly  dug.  The  dead  bodies, 
a  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  number, 
were  flung  into  it  promiscuously,  and 
XK>Tered  up. 

But  these  things,  which,  after  the  lapse 

of  more  than  eighty  years,  cannot  be  told 

or  read  without  horror,  awakened  neither 

remorse  nor  pity  in  the  bosom  of  the 

Cruelty      savage  Nabob.  He  inflicted 

towards  the  no  punishment  on  the 
•«^^^«*»-  murderers.  He  showed  no 
tenderness  to  the  survivors.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  from  whom  nothing  was  to 
be  got,  were  suffered  to  depart ;  but  those 
from  whom  it  was  thought  that  anything 
could  be  extorted,  were  treated  with  ex- 
ecrable cruelty.  Holwell,  unable  to  walk, 
was  carried  before  the  tyrant,  who  re- 
proached him,  threatened  him,  and  sent 
him  up  the  country  in  irons,  together  with 
some  other  gentlemen  who  were  suspected 
of  knowmg  more  than  they  chose  to  tell 
about  the  treasures  of  the  '  Company. 
These  persons,  still  bowed  do?m  by  the 
sufferings  of  that  great  ■  agony,  were 
lodged  in  miserable  sheds,  and  fed  only 
with  grain  and  water,  till  at  length  the  | 


intercessions  of  the  female  relations  of  the 
Nabob  procured  their  release.  One  Eng- 
lishwoman had  survived  that  night.  She 
was  placed  in  the  harem  of  the  Prince,  at 
Moorshedabad. 

Surajah  DoTdah,  in  the  meantfane^  teiit 
letters  to  lus  nomtoal  sovereign  at  Delhi, 
describiag  the  late  conquest  in  the  most 
pompous  langtiage.  Be  placed  a  gttiison 
in  Fort  Wimam,  forbade  any  Eaglidmian 
to  dwell  in  the'  neighbourhood,  and  di- 
rected that;  in  memox^  «f  his  great 
actions,  Calcutta  should  thenceforward  be 
called  Alinagore.  that  Is  to  say,  the  Port 
of  God. 

In  August  the  news  of  the  fall  of  t^sl- 
entta  retched  Madnuf,  and  e^ctited  the 
-fiercest' aAd  bitterest  reSenttnent.'  The 
cry  of  the  WHfOle  settlesoent  Avengiiitf  ezpe- 
was  for  Veiigeanee. '  With-  dMion  firom 
in  forty-eight  hdurs  aftef  MMira^ 
the  arrival  of  the  intelHifettce  it  Wiis  de- 
termmed  that  an  expeditionr  should  be 
sent  to  the  Hdogley,  and  that  Clive  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces.  The 
naval  firmament  was  under  the  comlnand 
of  Admiml  Watson.  Nine  hundred  Eng- 
lish infsntry-^fine  troops  and  full  of  spirit 
"—and  fifteen  hundred  sepoys,  coihposed 
the  army  which  sailed  to  punish  a  Prince 
who  had  more  sobjeeteand  larger  revenues 
than  the  King  of  Prussia  or  the  Etiipress 
Maria  Theresa.  In  October  the  expe- 
dition sailed ;  hut  it  had  to  make  its  way 
against  advel^  winds,'  and  did  hot  Teach 
Bengal  till  December. 

The  Nabob  was  revelHttg  in  fancied 
security  at  Moorshedabad.  He  was  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  foreign 
-oountriee,  that  he  often  used  to'  say  that 
thsre  were  not  ten  -thousand  men  in  all 
Europe ;  and  it  hod  never  occuired  to  him 
as  possible  that  the  English  would  dare  to 
invade  his  dominions.  But,  though  un* 
disturbed  by  any  fear  of  their  military 
power,  he  began  to  miss  them  greatly. 
His  revenues  fell  off;  and  his  ministers 
succeeded  hi  making  him  understand  that 
a  ruler  may  sometimes  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  protect  traders  in  the  open  enjoy- 
ment ef  their  gains,  than  to  put  them  to 
the  torture  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
hidden  chests  of  gold  and  Jewels.  He  was 
ahready  disposed  to  permit  the  Company 
to  resume  its  mercantile  opentions  in  his 
country,  when  he  received  the  new*  that 
an  English  armament  was  in  the  Hoogley. 
He  instantly  ordered  all  his  troops  to 
assemble  at  Koorriiedabad,  andananshed 
towards  Calcutta. 

CUve  had  ceumenced  operations  with 
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his  tuoal  vigour.  He  took  Budgebudge, 
routed  the  garriaon  of  Fort 
*'°o3v2r  **'  William,  recovered  Cal- 
cutta, stormed  and  sacked 
Hoogley.  The  Nabob,  already  disposed 
to  make  some  ooucessions  to  the  Enghsh, 
was  confirmed  in  his  padfio  disposition  by 
these  proofs  of  their  power  and  spirit. 
He  accordingly  made  overtures  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  invading  armament,  and 
offered  to  restore  the  factory,  and  to  give 
compensation  to  those  whom  he  had  de- 
spoiled. 

Olive's  profession  was  war ;  and  he  felt 
that  there  was  something  discreditable  in 
on  accommodation  with  Snrajah  Dowlah. 
But  his  power  was  limited.  A  committee, 
chiefly  composed  of  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany who  had  fled  from  Calcutta,  had  the 
principal  direction  of  affairs;  and  these 
persons  were  eager  to  be  restored  to  their 
posts,  and  compensated  for  their  losses. 
The  government  of  Madras,  apprised  that 
war  had  commenced  in  Europe,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  an  attack  from  the  French, 
became  impatient  for  the  return  of  the 
armament.  The  promises  of  the  Nabob 
were  large,  the  chances  of  a  contest  doubt- 
ful ;  and  Olive  consented  to  treat— though 
he  expressed  his  regret  that  things  should 
not  be  concluded  in  so  glorious  a  manner 
as  he  could  have  wished. 

With  this  negotiation  commences  a  new 
chapter  in  the  life  of  Olive.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  merely  a  soldier,  carrying  into 
effect,  with  eminent  ability  and  valour, 
the  plans  of  others.  Henceforth  he  is  to 
be  chiefly  regarded  as  a  statesman ;  and 
his  military  movements  are  to  be  con- 
sidered a«  subordinate  to  his  political  de- 
,.  >>Sn*-  ^niat  in  his  new 
''"^taS.'^'"  capaci^hedisplayedgreat 
talents,  and  obtained  great 
success,  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  alK>  un- 
deniable that  the  transactions,  in  which 
he  now  began  to  take  a  part,  have  left  a 
stain  on  his  moral  character. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  vrith  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  who  is  obstinately  resolved 
to  see  nothing  but  honour  and  integrity 
in  the  conduct  of  his  hero.  But  we  can 
as  little  agree  vrith  Mr.  Mill,  who  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Olive  wasa  man 
*'  to  whom  deception,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  never  cost  a  pang.'*  Glire  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  constitutionally  the 
very  opposite  of  a  knare—bold  even  to 
temerity-Hrincere  even  to  indiscretion— 
hearty  in  friendship— open  in  enmity. 
Neither  in  his  private  life,  nor  in  those 
parts  of  his  public  life  in  which  he  had  to 


do  with  his  countrymen,  do  we  find  any 
signs  of  a  propensity  to  cunning.    On  the 
contrary,  in  all  the  disputes  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  an  Englishman  against 
Englishmen— from  his  boxing-matches  at 
school,  to  the  stormy  altercations  at  the 
India  House  and  in  Parliament,  amidst 
which  his  later  years  were  passed— his 
very  faults  were  tiiose  of  a  high  and  mag- 
nanimous spirit.    The  truth  seems  to  have 
been,  that  he  considered  Oriental  politics 
as  a  game  in  which  nothing  was  unfair. 
He  knew  that  the  standard  of  morality 
among  the  natives  of  India  differed  widely 
from  that  established  in  England.    He 
knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  men  desti* 
tute  of  what  in  Europe  is  called  honour — 
with  men  who  would  c^ve  any  promiss 
without  hesitation,  and  break  any  promise 
without  shame— with  men   who  would 
onscmpulously  employ  corruptum,  per- 
jury, forgery,  to  compass  their  ends.   His 
letters  show  that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween Asiatic  and  European  morality  was 
constantly  in  his  thoughts.    He  seems  to 
have  imagined— most  erroneoudy  in  our 
opinion— that  he  could    effect   nothing 
against  such  advemuies,  if  he  was  content 
to  be  bound  by  ties  from  which  they  were 
free— if  he  went  on  telling  truth,  snd 
hearing  none— if  he  fulfilled,  to  hii  own 
hurt,  all  lus  engagements  vrith  confede- 
rates who  never  kept  an  engagement  that 
was  not  to  their  advantage.    Accordingly, 
this  man,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  life 
an  honourable  EngUsh  gentleman  and 
soldier,  was  no  sooner  matched  against  an 
Indian  intriguer,  than  he  became  him- 
self an  Indian  intriguer ;  and  descended, 
without  scruple,  to  falsehood,  to  hypo 
critical  caresses,  to  the  substitution  of 
documents,  and  to  the  counterfeiting  of 


The  negotiations  between  the  English 
and  the  Nabob  were  car- 
ried  on  chiefly  by  two  "^SJ^S?* 
agents— Mr.  Watts,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  and  a  Bengalee  of 
the  name  of  Omichimd.  This  Omlchund 
had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  native 
merchants  resident  at  Calcutta,  and  had 
sustained  great  losses  in  consequence  of 
the  NaboVs  expedition  against  that  place. 
In  the  course  of  his  commercial  tra&s- 
actiotts,  he  had  seen  much  of  the  Engbsh, 
and  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  serve  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  them 
and  a  native  court  He  possessed  great 
influence  with  his  own  race,  and  had  in 
large  measure  the  Hindoo  talents— quick 
observation,  tact,  dexterity,  perseverance 
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—and  the  Hindoo  vice*— eervUity,  greedi- 
ness, and  treocher}'. 

The  Nabob  behaved  with  all  the  faith- 
lessness of  an  Indian  statesman,  and  aU 
the  levity  of  a  boy  whose  mind  had  been 
enfeebled  by  power  and  self-indulgence. 
He  promiied,  retracted,  hesitated,  evaded. 
At  one  time  he  advanced  with  his  army 
in  a  threatening  manner  towards  Cal- 
cntta;  but  when  he  saw  the  resolute 
front  which  the  English  presented,  he  fell 
back  in  alarm,  and  consented  to  make 
peace  with  them  on  their  own  terms. 
The  treaty  was  no  sooner  concluded  than 
he  formed  new  designs  against  them.  He 
intrigued  with  the  French  authorities  at 
Chandemagore.  He  invited  Buasy  to 
march  from  the  Deocan  to  the  Hoogley, 
and  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Bengal. 
All  this  was  well  known  to  Clive  and 
Watson.  They  determined  accordingly 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  to  attack 
Chandemagore,  before  the  force  there 
coold  be  strengthened  by  new  arrivals, 
either  from  the  south  of  India  or  from 
Europe.  Watson  directed  the  expedition 
Clive  and  Wat.  ^Y  w*ter,  Clive  by  land, 
■on  take  Chan-  The  success  of  the  com- 

demagore.  Y}meA  movements  was 
rapid  and  complete.  The  fort,  the  garri- 
son, the  artBlery,  the  military  stores,  all 
f  eU  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Nearly 
five  hundred  European  troops  were  among 
the  prisoners. 

The  Nabob  had  feared  and  hated  the 
English,  even  while  he  was  still  able  to 
oppose  to  them  their  French  rivals.  The 
Arench  were  now  vanquished;  and  he 
began  to  regard  the  English  with  stOl 
g!reater  fear,  and  still  greater  hatred.  His 
weak  and  unprincipled  mind  oscillated 
between  servility  and  insolence.  One  day 
he  sent  a  large  sum  to  Calcutta,  as  part  of 
the  compensation  due  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  committed.  The  next  day 
he  sent  a  present  of  jewels  to  Bussy, 
eihorting  that  distinguished  officer  to 
hasten  to  protect  Bengal  **  against  Clive, 
the  daring  in  war,  on  whom,*'  says  his 
highness,  '*  may  all  bad  fortune'  attend.*' 
He  ordered  his  army  to  march  against  the 
English.  He  countermanded  his  orders. 
He  tore  dive's  letters.  He  then  sent 
answers  in  the  most  florid  language  of 
oompliment.  He  ordered  Watts  out  of 
his  presence,  and  threatened  to  impale 
him.  He  again  sent  for  him,  and  begged 
pardon  for  his  intemperance.  In  the 
meantime  his  wretched  maladministra- 
tion, his  folly,  his  dissolute  manners,  and 
his  love  of  the  lowest  company,  had  dis- 


gusted all  classes  of  his  subjects— soldiers, 
traders,  civil  functionariee,  the  proud  and 
ostentatious  Mahommedans,  the  timid, 
supple,  and  parsimonious  Hindoos.  A 
formidable  confederacy  conspiracy  to 
was  formed  against  him ;  dethrone  Sura- 
in  which  were  included  J»h  ©owlab. 
BoyduUub,  the  minister  of  finance,  Meer 
Jaffier,  the  principal  commander  of  the 
troops,  and  Jugget  Seit,  the  richest  banker 
in  India.  The  plot  was  confided  to  the 
English  agents,  and  a  communication 
was  opened  between  the  malcontents  at 
Moorshedabad,  and  the  committee  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

In  the  committee  there  was  much  hesi- 
tation; b-.t  CUve's  voice  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  conspirators,  and  his  vigour 
and  firmness  bore  down  all  opposition. 
It  was  determined  that  the  English  should 
lend  their  powerful  assistance  to  depose 
Surajah  Bowlah,  and  to  place  Meer 
Jaffier  on  the  throne  of  Bengal.  In 
return,  Meer  Jaffier  promised  ample  com- ' 
pensation  to  the  Company  and  its  servants, 
and  a  liberal  donative  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  committee.  The  odious 
vices  of  Suxajah  Dowlah,  the  wrongs 
which  the  English  had  suffered  at  his 
hands,  the  dangers  to  which  our  trade 
must  have  been  exposed  had  he  continued 
to  reign,  appear  to  us  fully  to  justify  the 
resolutien  of  deposing  him.  But  nothing 
can  justify  the  dissimulation  which  Clive 
stooped  to  practise.  He  wrote  to  Surajah 
Dowlah  in  terms  so  affectionate  that  they 
for  a  time  lulled  that  weak  prince  to 
perfect  security.  The  same  courier  who' 
carried  this  '* soothing  letter,"  as  Clive' 
calls  it,  to  the  Nabob,  carried  to  Mr.' 
Watts  a  letter  in  the  following  terms : — 
^*  Tell  Meer  Jaffier  to  fear  nothing.  I 
win  join  him  with  five  thousand  men  who 
never  turned  their  backs.  Assure  him  I 
will  march  night  and  day  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  stand  by  him  as  long  as  I  have 
a  man  left." 

It  waa  impossible  that  a  plot  which  had 
so  many  ramifications  should  long  remain 
entirely  concealed.    Enough  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Nabob  to  arouse  his  suspicions. 
But  he  was  soon  quieted  by  the  fictions 
and  artifices  which  the  inventive  genius 
of  Omichund  produced  with 
miraculous  readiness.     All  ^^^^L ' 
waa  going  well,  the  plot 
was  nearly  ripe,  when  Clive  learned  that 
Omichund  was  likely  to  play  false.    The 
artful   Bengalee   had  been   promised  a 
liberal  compensation  for  all  that  he  had 
lost  at  Calcutta.      But   this  would   not 
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satiafy  him.  His  services  had  been  gseat. 
He  held  the  thread  of  the  whole  intrigue. 
Bjone  word  breathed  in  the  ear  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  he  could  undo  all  that  he  had 
done.  The  lives  of  Watts,  of  Meer  Jaffier, 
of  all  the  conspirators,  were  at  his  mercy ; 
and  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
his  situation,  and  to  make  his  own  terms. 
He  demanded  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  as  the  price  of  his  secresy 
and  of  his  assistance.  The  committee, 
incensed  by  the  treachery,  and  appalled 
by  the  danger,  knew  not  what  course  to 
take.  But  Cliva  was  more  than  Omi- 
chund's  match  in  Omichund's  own  arts. 
The  man,  ha  said,  was  a  vilUin.  Any 
artifice  which  would  defeat  such  knavery 
was  justifiable.  The  best  course  would 
be  to  promise  what  was  asked.  Omichund 
would  soon  be  at  their  mercy,  and  then 
they  might  punish  him  by  withholding 
from  him,  not  only  the  bribe  which  he 
now  demanded,  but  also  the  compensation 
which  all  the  other  sufferers  of  Calcutta 
were  to  receive. 

His  advice  was  taken ;  but  how  was  the 
wary  and  sagacious  Hindoo  to  be  deceived  (^ 
He  had  demanded  that  an  article  touching 
•his  claims  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty 
between  Meer  Jaffier  and 
^5^  *^«  English,  and  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
saw  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Olive  had  an 
expedient  ready.  Two  treaties  weve 
drawn  up,  one  on  white  paper,  the  other 
on  red'-the  former  real,  the  latter  ficti- 
tious. In  the  former  Chnichimd*s  name 
was  not  mentioned ;  the  latter,  which  was 
to  be  shown  to  him,  contained  a  stipola- 
tion  in  his  favour. 

But  another  difficidty  acose.  Admiral 
Watson  had  scruples  about  signing  the 
red  treaty.  Omiohund's  vigilance  and 
acuteness  were  such  that  the  absence  of 
so  important  a  name  would  probably 
awaken  his  -suspictons.  Bat  Ctive  was 
not  a  man  to  do  anything  by  halvesi  We 
almost  blush  to  write  it — he  forged 
Admiral  Watson's  name. 

All  was  now  ready  for  action.  Mr. 
Watts  fied  seereay  from.  Moorshedabad. 
Clive  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  wrote 
to  the  Nabob  in  a  tone  very  different  from 
that  of  his  previous  letters.  He  set  forth  all 
the  wrongs  which  the  British  had  suffered, 
offered  to  submit  the  points  in  dispute  to 
the  arbitration  of  Meer  Jaifier ;  and  con- 
cluded by  announcing  that,  as  the  rains 
were  about  to  set  in,  he  and  his  men  would 
do  themselves  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
lus  highness  for  an  answer. 


Si^jah  Dowlah  instantly  aasembled 
his  whole  force,  and  marched  to  encounter 
the  English.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
Meer  JafiiA  should  separate  himself  from 
the  Nabob,  and  carry  over  his  division  to 
Clive.  But,  as  the  decisive 
moment  approached,  the  ^Jj2gJ2»*°« 
fears  of  the  conspirator 
overpowered  lus  ambition.  Clive  had 
advanced  to  Cossimbuzar ;  the  Nabob  Uy 
with  a  mighty  power  a  few  miles  off 
at  Plassey ;  and  still  Meer  Jaffier  delayed 
to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  returned 
evasive  answers  to  the  earnest  remon- 
stranoes  of  the  English  general. 

Clive  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situa- 
tion.   He  could  place  no  confidence  in  the 
sinoeritj^or  in  the  courage  of  his  confede- 
rate ;  and,  whatever  confidence  he  might 
place  in  his  own  military  talents,  and  in 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  it 
was  no  light  thing  to  engage  an  army 
twenty  times  as  numerous  as  his  own. 
Before  him  lay  a  river  over  which  it  was 
easy  to  advance,  but  over  which,  if  things 
went  ill,  not  one  of  his  little  band  would 
ever  return.    On  this  occasion,  for  the 
first  and  for  the  last  time,  his  dauntless 
spirit,  during  a  few  hours,  shrank  ftt»n 
the   fearful  responsibUi^  of  making  a 
decision.    He  called  a  council  ot  Wir. 
The  majority  pronounced  against  fighting ; 
and  Clive  declared  his  oonoonence  with 
the  majority.    Long  afterwards,  he  said 
that  he  had  never  called  but  one  cooneil 
of  war,  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  the 
advioe  of  that  council,  the  British  would 
never  have  been  masters  of  bengal.    Bat 
scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken  up  when 
he  was  himself  again.    He  retired  alone 
under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  and  passed 
near  an  hour  there  in  thought    He  eaate 
back  determined  to  put  everything  to  the 
hazard,  and  gave  orders  that  all  should 
be  in  readiness  for  passing  the  river  on 
the  morrow. 

The  river  waa  pasMd,  and  at  the  close 

of  a  toilsome  day's  maxch  the  army,  hn^g 

after  sunset,  took  up  its  quarters  in  a 

grove  of  mango-trees  near  FUhssey,  withm 

a  mile  of  the  enemy.    Clive  .  . .  ^ 

vt     X      1  v    The  night  d€- 

was   unable  to  sleep:  he  f^n^pSssey. 

heard,  through  the  whole 
night,  the  sound-  of  drums  and  cymbals 
from  the  vast  camp  of  the  Nabob.  It  » 
not  strange  that  even  his  stout  heart 
should  now  and  then  have  sunk  when  he 
reflected  against  what  odds  and  for  what 
a  price  he  was  in  a  few  hours  to  con- 
tend. 
Nor  was  the  rest  of  Surajah  Dowlah 
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more  peacefnl.  Hia  oiind,  at  once  weak 
and  Btormji  was  distracted  by  wild  and 
horrible  apprehflnsions.  Appalled  by  the 
gzeatnesB  and  nearness  of  the  criaiB, 
distanutiBg  his  captains,  dreading  every 
one  who  approached  him,  dreading  to  be 
left  alone,  he  sate  gloomily  in  his  tent, 
haunted,  a  Gfreek  poet  would  have  said, 
by  the  fnries  of  those  who  had  cursed 
him  with  their  last,  breath  in  the  Black 
Hole. 

The  day  broke— the  day  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  India.  At  sunrise  the 
army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring  through 
many  openings  from  the  camp,  began  to 
move  towards  the  groTe  where  the 
English  lay.  Forty*  thousand  infantiy, 
armed  with  firelocks,  pikes,  swords,  bows 
and  arrows,  covered  the  plain.  They 
w«re  aooompanied  by  fifty  pieces  of 
ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each  tagged 
by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  each 
pushed  on  from  behind  by  an  elephant. 
Some  smaller  gnns»  under  the  direction 
of  a  few  French  auziUaries,  were  perhaps 
morje  formidable.  The  cavalry  were  fif- 
teen thousand,  drawn,  not  from  the 
effeminate  population  of  Bengal,  but  from 
the  bolder  race  which  inhabits  the  northern 
provinces ;  and  the  practised  eye  of  Clive 
could  perceive  that  both  the  men  and  the 
horsee  were  more  powerful  than  those  of 
the  Caxnatic.  The  force  which  he  had  to 
oppose  to  this  great  multitude  consisted 
of  only  three  thousand  men.  But  of  these 
nearly  a  thousand  were  English,  and  all 
were  led  by  English  officers,  and  trained 
in  the  Finglish  discipline.  Conspicuous  in 
the  ranks  of  the  little  army  were  the  men 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Begiment,  which  still 
bean  on  its  colours,  amidst  many  honour- 
able additions  won  under  Wellington  in 
Spain  and  Gascony,  the  name  oi  Plassey, 
and  the  proud  motto,  iVimiM  ,«i»  Indite 

The  battle  oonmienced  with  a  cannonade 
in  which  the  artillery  of  the  Nabob  did 

scarcely     any     eKeoution, 
^l^^^f     while  the  few  fieldpiecefi  of 

the  English  produced  great 
effeot.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  in  Sura j  ah  Dowlah's  service  fell. 
Disorder  began  to  spread  through  his 
tanks.  His  own  terror  increased  every 
monient.  One  of  the  oonspixatora  urged 
on  him  the  expediency  of  retreating. 
The  insidious  advice,  agreeing  as  it  did 
with  what,  his  own  terrors  suggested,  was 
readily  received.  He  ordered  the  army 
to  fall  back,  and  this  order  decided  his 
fate.  Clive  snatched  the  moment,  and 
ordered  his  troops  to  advance.    The  con- 


fused and  dispirited  multitude  gave  way 
before  the  onset  of  disciplined  valour. 
No  mob  attacked  by  regular  soldiers  was 
ever  more  completely  routed.  The  little 
band  of  Frenchmen,  who  alone  ventured 
to  confr9nt  the  English,  were  swept  down 
the  stream  of  fugitives.  In  an  hour  the 
forces  of  Surajah  Dowlah  were  dispersed, 
never  to  re-assemble.  Only  five  hundred 
of  the  vanquished  were  slain.  But  their 
camp,  their  guns,  their  baggage,  innu- 
merable waggons,  innumerable  cattle* 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors. 
With  the  loss  of  twenty-two  soldiers 
killed,  and  fifty  wounded,  Clive  had 
scattered  an  army  of  nearly  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  and  subdued  an  empire 
larger  and  more  populous  than  Great 
Britain. 

Meer  Jaffier  had  given  no  assietanoe  to 
the  English  during  the  action.  But,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  fate  of  the  day 
was  decided,  he  drew  off  his 
diyiBOD  of  the  Mmy,  and  ^^tl"" 
when  the  battle  was  over, 
sent  his  congratulations  to  his  ally.  The 
next  day  he  repaired  to  the  English  quar- 
ters, not  a  little  uneasy  as  to  the  reception 
which  awaited  him  there.  He  gave 
evident  signs  of  alarm  when  a  guard  was 
drawn  out  to  receive  him  with  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank.  But  his  apprehensions 
were  speedily  removed.  Clive  came  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  embraced  him,  saluted 
him  as  Nabob  of  the  three  great  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  listened 
graciously  to  his  apologies,  and  advised 
him  to  march  without  delay  to  Moorshe- 
dabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah  had  fled  from  the  field 
of  battle  with  all  the  speed  with  which  a 
fleet  camel  could  carry  him,  and  arrived 
at  Moorshedabad  in  little  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  There  he  called  his 
councillors  round  him.  The  wisest  advised 
him  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  worse 
to  fear  than  deposition  and  confinement. 
But  he  attributed  this  suggestion  to 
treachery.  Others  urged  him  to  try  the 
chance  of  war  again.  He  approved  the 
advice,  and  issued  orders  accordingly. 
But  he  wanted  spirit  to  adhere  even 
during  one  day  to  a  manly  resolution. 
He  learned  that  Meer  Jaffier  had  arrived; 
and  his  terrors  became  insupportable. 
Disguised  in  a  mean  dress,  with  a  casket 
of  jewels  in  his  hand,  he  let  himself  down 
at  night  from  a  window  of  his  palace, 
and,  accompanied  by  only  two  attendants, 
embarked  on  the  river  for  Patna. 
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In  a  few  days  Clive  arrived  at  Moorahe- 

dabad,  escorted  by  two  hundred  English 

cure  at      soldiers,  and  three  hundred 

Moorsheda-  sepoys.  For  his  residence 
had.  i^jyj  jjggn  assigned  a  palace, 
which  was  surrounded  hy  a  garden  so 
spacious  that  all  the  troops  who  accom- 
panied him  could  convemently  encamp 
within  it.  The  ceremony  of  the  installa- 
tion of  Meer  Jaifier  was  instantly  i>er- 
f  ormed.  Clive  led  the  new  Nabob  to  the 
seat  of  honour,  placed  him  on  it,  presented 
to  him,  after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  the 
East,  an  offering  of  gold,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  natives  who  filled  the  hall,  congratu- 
lated them  on  the  good  fortune  which  had 
freed  them  from  a  tyrant.  He  was  com- 
pelled on  this  occasion  to  use  the  services 
of  an  interpreter;  for  it  is  remarkable 
that,  long  as  he  resided  in  India,  inti- 
mately acquainted  as  he  was  with  Indian 
politics  and  the  Indian  character,  and 
adored  as  he  was  by  his  Indian  soldiery, 
he  never  learned  to  express  himself  with 
facility  in  any  Indian  language ;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  under  the 
necessity -of  employing  the  smattering  of 
Portuguese  which  he  had  acquired,  when 
a  lad,  in  Brazil. 

The  new  sovereign  was  now  called  upon 
to  fulfil  the  engagements  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  his  allies. 
^mJahSit!  Aconferencewasheldatthe 
'  house  of  Jugget  Seit,  the 
great  banker,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  necessary  arrangements.  Omichund 
came  thither,  fully  believing  himself  to 
stand  high  in  the  favour  of  Olive,^  who 
yrith  dissimulation  surpassing  even  the 
dissimulation  of  Bengal,  had  up  to  that 
day  treated  him  with  undiminished  kind- 
ness. The  white  treaty  was  produced 
and  read.  Clive  then  turned  to  Mr. 
Scrafton,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  aaid  in  English,  '<It  is  now 
time  to  undeceive  Omichund.'*  "  Omi- 
chund," said  Mr.  Scrafton  in  Hindostanee, 
'^  the  red  treaty  is  a  take-in.  Tou  are  to 
have  nothing."  Omichund  fell  back  in- 
sensible into  the  arms  of  his  attendants. 
He  revived ;  but  his  mind  was  irreparably 
ruined.  Clive,  who,  though  unscrupulous 
in  his  dealings  with  Indian  politicians,  was 
not  inhuman,  seems  to  have  been  touched. 
He  saw  Omichund  a  few  days  later,  spoke 
to  him  kindly,  advised  him  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  one  of  the  great  temples  of 
India,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  scene 
might  restore  his  health,  and  was  even 
disposed,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
passed,  again  to  employ  his  talents  in  the 


public  service.  But  from  the  moment  of 
that  sudden  shock  the  unhappy  man 
sank  gradually  into  idiocy.  He  who  had 
formerly  been  distinguished  by  the  strength 
of  his  understanding,  and  the  simplicity  of 
his  habits,  now  squandered  the  remains  of 
his  fortune  on  childish  trinkets,  and  loved 
to  exhibit  himself  dressed  in  rich  garments, 
and  hung  with  precious  stones.  In  this 
abject  state  he  languished  a  few  months, 
and  then  died. 

We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer 
any  ^remarks  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  judgment  of  our  readers 
withrespectto  this  tiansac- J^Jj^foJ Jj; 
tion,  had  not  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm undertaken  to  defend  it  in  all  its 
parts.     He  regrets,  indeed,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  means  so  liable  to 
abuse  as  forgery ;  but  he  wiU  not  admit 
that  any  blame  attaches  to  those  who 
deceived  the  deceiver.     He  thinks  thai 
the  English  were  not  bound  to  keep  faith 
with  one  who  kept  no  faith  with  them ; 
and  that,  if  they  had  fulfilled  their  en- 
gagements with  the  wily  Bengalee,  so 
signal  an  example  of  sucoessful  treason 
would  have  produced  a  crowd  of  imitstom 
Now,  we  will  not  discuss  this  point  on 
any  rigid  principles  of  morality.    Indeed, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so ;  for,  look- 
ing at  the  question  as  a  question  of  expe- 
diency in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  using  no  arguments  but  such  as 
Machiavelli  might  have  employed  in  his 
conferences  with  Borgia,  we  are  convinced 
that  Clive  was  altogether  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  he   committed,  not  merely  a 
crime,  but  a  blunder.    That  honesty  U 
the  best  policy,  is  a  maxim  whidi  we 
firmly  believe  to  be  genei^y  corrsct) 
even  with  respect  to  the  temporal  interest 
of  individuals;  but,  with  respect  to  so- 
cieties, the  rule  is  subject  to  still  fewer 
exceptions,  and  that  for  this  reason,  that 
the  life  of  societies  is  longer  than  the  life 
of  individuals.    It  is  possible  to  mention 
men  who  have  owed  great  worldly  pros- 
perity to  breaches  of  private  faith.    But 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  men- 
tion a  state  which  has  on  the  whole  been 
a  gainer  by  a  breach  of  public  faith.   The 
entire  history  of  British  India  is  an  iUns- 
tration  of  this  great  truth,  that  it  i«  »ot 
prudent  to  oppose  perfidy  to  perfidy— that 
the  most  efficient  weapon  with  which  men 
can  encounter  falsehood  is  truth.    I>nri&g 
a  long  course  of  years,  the  English  rulers 
of  India,  surrounded  by  allies  and  enemies 
whom  no  engagement  could  bind,  have 
generally  acted  with  sincerity  and  up- 
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rightaess ;  and  the  eyent  has  proTed  that 
SngliBh  rincority  and  uprightness 
power  based  are  wisdom.  English  ralour 
onyexacity.  ^^^^  English  intelligence 
hare  done  less  to  extend  and  to  preserve 
our  Oriental  empire  than  English  veracity. 
All  that  we  could  have  gained  by  imita- 
ting the  doublings,  the  evasions,  the  fic- 
tions, the  perjuries  which  have  been 
employed  against  us,  is  as  nothing,  when 
compared  with  what  we  have  gained  by 
being  the  one  power  in  India  on  whose 
word  reliance  can  be  placed.  No  oath 
which  superstition  can  devise,  no  hostage 
however  precious,  inspires  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  confidence  which  is  produced 
by  the  **  yea  yea,"  and  "  nay  nay,"  of  a 
British  envoy.  No  fastness,  however 
strong  by  art  or  nature,  gives  to  its  in- 
mates a  security  like  that  enjoyed  by  the 
chief  who,  passmg  through  the  territories 
of  powerful  and  deadly  enemies,  is  armed 
with  the  British  guarantee.  The  mightiest 
princes  of  the  East  can  scarcely,  by  the 
offer  of  enormous  usury,  draw  forth  any 
portion  of  the  wealth  which  is  con- 
cealed under  the  hearths  of  their  subjects. 
The  British  Government  offers  little  more 
than  four  per  cent,,  and  avarice  hastens 
to  bring  forth  tens  of  millions  of  rupees 
from  its  most  secret  repositories.  A  hos- 
tile monarch  may  promise  mountains  of 
gold  to  our  sepoys,  on  condition  that  they 
Trill  desert  the  standard  of  the  Company. 
The  Company  promises  only  a  moderate 
pension  after  a  long  service.  But  every 
sepoy  knows  that  the  promise  of  the 
Company  will  be  kept ;  he  knows  that  if 
he  lives  a  hundred  years  his  rice  and  salt 
are  as  secure  as  the  salary  of  the  Gtovemor- 
Qeneral ;  and  he  knows  that  there  is  not 
another  state  in  India  which  would  not,  in 
spite  of  the  most  solemn  vows,  leave  him 
to  die  of  hunger  in  a  ditch  as  soon  as  he 
had  ceased  to  be  useful.  The  greatest 
advantage  which  a  govenmient  can  pos- 
sess, is  to  be  the  one  trustworthy  govern- 
ment in  the  midst  of  governments  which 
nobody  can  trust.  This  advantage  we 
enjoy  in  Asia.  Had  we  acted  during  the 
last  two  generations  on  the  principles 
which  Sir  John  Malcolm  appears  to  have 
considered  as  sound— had  we,  as  often  as 
we  had  to  deal  with  people  like  Omichund, 
retaliated  by  lying,  and  forging,  and 
breaking  faith,  after  their  fashion— it  is 
our  Ann  belief  that  no  courage  or  capacity 
could  have  upheld  our  empire. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  admits  that  Clive*s 
breach  of  faith  could  be  justified  only  by 
the  strongest  necessity.     As  we  think 


that  breach  of  faith  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  most  inexpedient,  we  need  hardly  say 
that  we  condenm  it  most  severely. 

Omichund  was  not  the  only  victim  of 
the  revolution.  Surajah  Bowlah  was 
taken  a  few  days  after  his  suraJah  Dow- 
flight,  and  was  brought  be-  lah  put  to 
fore  Meer  Jaffier.  There  he  *'***^ 
flung  himself  on  the  ground  in  convulsions 
of  fear,  and  with  tears  and  loud  cries  im- 
plored the  mercy  which  he  had  never 
shown.  Meer  Jaffler  hesitated ;  but  his 
son  Meeran,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  in 
feebleness  of  brain  and  savageness  of 
nature  greatly  resembled  the  wretched 
captive,  was  implacable.  Surajah  Dow- 
lah  was  led  into  a  secret  chamber,  to 
which  in  a  short  time  the  ministers  of 
death  were  sent.  In  this  act  the  English 
bore  no  part;  and  Meer  Jaffier  under- 
stood so  much  of  their  feelings,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  them 
for  having  avenged  them  on  their  most 
malignant  enemy. 

The  shower  of  wealth  now  fell  copiously 
on  the  Company  and  its  servants.    A  sum 
of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  in  coined   thrSkstori' 
silver,  was  sent  down  the 
river  from  Moorshedabad  to  Fort  William. 
The  fleet  which  conveyed  this  treasure 
consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  boats, 
and  i>erf ormed  its  triumphal  voyage  with 
flags  flying  and  music  playing.    Calcutta, ' 
which  but  a  few  months  ago  had  been  • 
desolate,  was  now  more  prosperous  than 
ever.     Trade  revived;  and  the  signs  of  - 
affiuence  appeared  in  every  English  house. 
As  to  Clive,  there  was  no  limit  to  his  ac- 
quisitions but  his  own  moderation.    The 
treasury  of  Bengal  was  thrown  open  to 
him.     There   were  piled  up,  after  the 
usage  of  Indian  princes,  immense  masses 
of  coin,  among  which  might  not  seldom 
be  detected  the  florins  and  byzants  with 
which,  before  any  European  ship  had 
turned  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  the  Vene- 
tians purchased  the  stuffs  and  spices  of 
the  East.    Clive  walked  between  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver,  crowned  with  rubies  and 
diamonds,  and  was  at  liberty  to  help 
himself.    He  accepted  between  two  and 
three  himdred  thousand  pounds. 

The  pecuniary  transactions  between 
Meer  Jaffier  and  Clive  were  sixteen  years 
later  condemned  by  the  ciive's  deal- 
public  voice,  and  severely  ings  with  Meer 
criticised  in  Parliament.  '**«• 
They  are  vehemently  defended  by  Sir  John 
I  Malcolm.  The  accusers  of  the  victorious 
[general  represented  his  gains  as  the 
34 
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wages  of  corruption,  or  as  plunder  extorted 
at  the  point  of  the  Bword  from'  a  helpless 
ally.  The  biographer,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  these  great  acquisitions  as  free 
gifts,  honourable  alike  to  the  donor  and 
to  the  receiver,  and  compares  them  to  the 
rewards  bestowed  by  foreign  powers  on 
Marlborough,  on  Nekon,  and  on  Welling- 
ton. It  had  always,  he  says,  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  East  to  gire  and  receive 
presents;  and  there  was,  as  yet,  no  Act 
of  Parliament  positively  prohibiting  Eng- 
lish functionaries  in  India  from  profiting 
by  this  Asiatic  usage.  This  reasoning,  we 
own,  does  not  quite  satisfy  us.  We  fully 
acquit  Clive  of  selling  the  interests  of  his 
employers  or  his  country ;  but  we  cannot 
acquit  him  of  having  done  what,  if  not 
in  itself  evil,  was  yet  of  evil  example. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  a  general 
ought  to  be  the  servant  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  of  no  other.  It  follows,  that 
whatever  rewards  he  receives  for  his 
services  ought  to  be  given  either  by  his 
own  government,  or  with  the  full  Imow- 
ledge  and  approbation  of  hii  own  govern- 
ment. This  rule  ought  to  be  strictly 
maintained  even  with  respect  to  the 
merest  bauble— with  respect  to  a  ciofls, 
a  medal,  or  a  yard  of  coloured  riband. 
But  how  can  any  government  be  well 
served  if  those  who  command  its  forces 
are  at  liberty,  without  its  permission, 
without  its  privity,  to  accept  princely 
fortunes  from  its  allies  P  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  there  was  then  no  Act  of  Parliament 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  taking  presents 
from  Asiatic  sovereigns.  It  is  not  on  the 
Act  which  was  passed  at  a  later  period 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  such 
taking  of  presents,  but  on  grounds  which 
were  valid  before  that  Act  was  passed— 
on  gromids  of  common  law  and  common 
sense— that  we  arraign  the  conduct  of 
Clive.  There  is  no  Act  that  we  know  of, 
prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AflFairs  from  being  in  the  pay  of 
continental  powers.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  a  Secretary  who  should  receive 
a  secret  pension  from  France  would 
grossly  violate  his  duty,  and  would  deserve 
severe  punishment.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
compares  the  conduct  of  Clive  with  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Suppose— 
and  we  beg  pardon  for  putting  such  a 
supposition  even  for  the  sake  of  argument 
—that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had,  after 
the  campaign  of  1815,  and  while  he  com- 
manded the  army  of  occupation  in  France, 
privately  accepted  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  from  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  as  a 


mark  of  gratitude  for  the  great  services 
which  his  Grace  had  rendered  to  the 
Kouae  of  Bourbon  —  what  would  be 
thought  of  such  a  transaction  ?  Tet  the 
statute-book  no  more  forbids  the  taking 
of  presents  in  Europe  now,  than  it  forbade 
the  taking  of  presents  in  Asia  then. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  in  Clive's   case   there    were   many 
extenuatingciroumstanoes. 
He  coMidered  himKU  •.  ou^^  at«nr. 
the  general,   not  of  the 
Crown,  but  of  the  Company.     The  Com- 
pany had,  by  implication  at  least,  autho- 
rized its  agents  to  enrich  themselves  by 
means   of   the   liberality   of  the    native 
princes,  and  by  other  means  still  more 
objectionable.    It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  servant  should  entertain 
stricter  notions  of  his  duty  than  wens 
entertained    by   his    masters.      Thou^ 
Clive   did   not   distinctly    acquaint    his 
emjdoyers  with  what  had  taken  place, 
and  request  their  sanction,  he  did  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  studied  concealment, 
show  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  done 
wrong.     On   the   contrary,  he   avowed 
with   tlie    greatest    openness    that    the 
Nabob's    bounty  had    raised    him    to 
affluence.    Lastly,  though  we  think  that 
he  ought  not  in  such  a  way  to  have  taken 
anything,  we  must  admit  that  he  deserves 
praise  for   having   taken  so  litt}e.    He 
accepted  twenty  lacs  of  rupees.    It  would 
have  cost  him  only  a  word  to  make  the 
twenty  forty.  It  was  a  very  easyexerciss 
of  virtue  to  declaim  in  England  against 
Clive 's  rapacity ;  but  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  his  accusers  would  have  shown  so  much 
self-command  in  the  treasury  of  Moor- 
shedabad. 

Meer  Jaffler  could  be  upheld  on  the 
throne  only  by  the  hand  which  had  placed 
him  on  it.  He  was  not,  in-  jjumrreotionB 
deed,  a  mere  boy ;  nor  had  ««»^,5J 
hebeensounfortunateasto  n*'^^**^' 
be  bom  in  the  purple.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  quite  so  imbecile  or  quite  as 
depraved  as  his  predecessor  had  been. 
But  he  had  none  of  the  talents  or  virtues 
which  his  post  required ;  and  his  Mm 
and  heir,  Meeran,  was  another  Sorajah 
DowUkh.  The  recent  revolution  had 
unsettled  the  minds  of  men.  Many  chiefs 
were  in  open  insurrection  against  the 
new  Nabob.  The  viceroy  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  province  of  Oude,  who,  like  the 
other  viceroys  of  the  Mogul,  was  now  m 
truth  an  independent  sovereign,  menaced 
Bengal  with  invasion.  Nothing  but  the 
talents   and    authority   of    Clive   oould 
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support  the  tottering  govemment.   While 
things  ^ere  in  this  state  a  ship  arriTed 
with  despatches,  nirhich  had  been  written 
at  the  India  House  before  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Plassey  had  reached  London. 
The  Directors  had  determined  to  place  the 
XSnglish  settlements  in  Bengal  imder  a 
IfOTemiDcnt  constituted  in  the  most  cum- 
brous and  absurd  manner ;  and,  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  no  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment was  assigned  to  Clive.    The  persons 
who    were   selected   to   form   this   new 
gOTenunent,  greatly  to  their  honour,  took 
on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
obeying these   preposterous  orders,  and 
invited  Cliveto  exercise  the 
exerclSng    Riipreme    authority.       He 
supreme     consented  ;    and    it    soon 
antfaOTlty.    appeared  that  the  servants 
of  the  Company  had  only  anticipated  the 
wishes  of  their  employers.    The  Direc- 
tors, on  receiving  news  of  Clive's  brilliant 
success,  instantly  appointed  him  governor 
<ft  their  possessions  in  Bengal,  with  the 
highest  marks  of  gratitude  and  esteem. 
His  power  was  now  boundless,  and  far 
surpassed  even  that  which  Dupleix  had 
attained  in  the   south  of   India.    Meer 
Jaffier  regarded  hhn  with  slavish  awe. 
On  one  occasion  the  Nabob  spoke  with 
severity  to  a  native  chief  of  high  rank, 
whose  followers  had  been  engaged  in  a 
brawl  with  some  of  the  Company's  sepoys. 
**  Are  you  yet  to  learn  P  "  he  said,  "  who 
that  Colonel  Clive  is,  and  in  what  station 
Ood  has  placed  him  ?  "    The  chief,  who, 
as  a  famous  jester  and  an  old  friend  of 
Heer  Jaffier,  could  venture  to  take  liber- 
ties, answered,  "I  affront  the  Colonel— I, 
who  never  get  up  in  the  morning  without 
making  three  low  bows  to  his  jackass ! " 
This  was  hardly  an  exaggeration.    Euro- 
peans and  natives  were  alike  at  Clive*s 
feet.    The  English  regarded  him  as  the 
only  man  who  could  force  Heer  Jaffier  to 
keep  his  engagements  with  them.    Meer 
Jaffler  regarded  him  as  the  only  man  who 
could  protect  the  new  dynasty  against 
turbulent  subjects  and  encroaching  neigh- 
bours. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Clive  used 
his  power  ably  and  vigorously  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country. 
e5"^Uon.   He  sent  forth  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  tract  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Camatic.    In  this  tract 
the  French  still  had  the  ascendency ;  and 
it  was  important  to  dislodge  them.    The 
conduct  of  the  enterprise  was  entrusted 
to  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Forde,  who 
was  then  little  known,  but  in  whom  the 


keen  eye  of  the  governor  had  detected 
military  talents  of  a  high  order.  The 
success  of  the  expedition  was  rapid  and 
splendid. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the  army 
of  Bengal  was  thus  engaged  at  a  distance, 
a     new    and     formidable  , 

danger  menaced  the  western  ^urrecSSi? 
frontier.  The  Great  Mogul 
was  a  prisoner  at  Delhi,  in  the  hands  of  a 
subject.  His  eldest  son,  named  Shah 
Alum,  destined  to  be  the  sport,  during 
manyv  years,  of  adverse  fortune,  and  to 
be  a  tool  in  the  hands,  first  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  then  of  the  English,  had 
fled  from  the  palace  of  his  father.  His 
birth  was  still  revered  in  India.  Some 
powerful  princes,  the  Nabob  of  Oude  in 
particular,  were  inclined  to  favour  him. 
He  found  it  easy  to  draw  to  his  standard 
great  numbers  of  the  military  adventurers 
with  whom  every  part  of  the  country 
swarmed.  An  army  of  forty  thousand, 
men,  of  various  races  and  religions, 
Mahrattas,  Hohillas,  Jauts,  and  Afghans,' 
was  speedily  assembled  round  him  ;  and 
he  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the 
upstart  whom  the  English  had  elevated  to 
a  throne,  and  of  establishing  his  own 
authority  throughout  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Bahar. 

Meer  Jaffier*s  terror  was  extreme ;  and 
the  only  expedient  which  occurred  to  him 
was  to  purchase,  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  an  accommodation 
with  Shah  Alum.  Tins  expedient  had 
been  repeatedly  employed  by  those  who, 
before  him,  had  ruled  the  rich  and  un* 
warlike  provinces  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  But  Clive  treated  the  sugges- 
tion with  a  scorn  worthy  of  his  strong 
sense  and  dauntless  courage.  "  If  you  do 
this,"  he  wrote,  **  you  will  have  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Mahrattas,  and 
many  more,  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
confines  of  your  country,  who  will  bully 
you  out  of  money  till  you  have  none 
left  in  your  treasury.  I  beg  your  Ex* 
cellency  will  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
English,  and  of  those  troops  which  are 
attached  to  you."  He  wrote  in  a  similar 
strain  to  the  Governor  of  Patna,  a  brave 
native  soldier,  whom  he  highly  esteemed. 
<*  Come  to  no  terms ;  defend  your  city  to 
the  last.  Best  assured  that  the  English 
are  staunch  and  firm  friends,  and  that  they 
never  desert  a  cause  in  which  they  hav* 
once  taken  a  part." 

He  kept  his  word.  Shah  Alum  had 
invested  Patna,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
proceeding   to   storm,  when  he  learned 
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that  the  Colonel  was  adTancing  by  forced 

ji]^^  Qf     marches.    The  whole  anny 

Shah  Alum   which  was  approaching  con- 
before  CUve.  gjg^^   Qj   ^^y  ^^^   h„^, 

dred  and  fifty  Europeans  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  sepoys.  But  Clive 
and  his  Englishmen  were  now  objects  of 
dread  over  all  the  East.  As  soon  as  his 
advanced  guard  appeared,  the  besiegers 
fled  before  him.  A  few  French  adven- 
turers, who  were  about  the  i>er8on  of  the 
prince,  advised  him  to  tiy  the  chance  of 
battle ;  but  in  vain.  In  a  few  days  this 
great  army,  which  had  been  regarded 
with  so  much  uneasiness  by  the  court  of 
Moonhedabad,  melted  away  before  the 
mere  terror  of  the  British  name. 

The  conqueror  returned  in  triumph  to 
Fort  William.  The  joy  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  as  unbounded  as  his  fears  had  been, 
and  led  him  to  bestow  on  his  preserver  a 
princely  token  of  gratitude.  The  quit- 
Tsnt  which  the  East  India  Company  was 
bound  to  pay  to  the  Nabob  for  the 
extensive  lands  held  by  them  to  the  south 
of  Calcutta  amounted  to  near  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The 
whole  of  this  splendid  estate,  sufficient  to 
support  with  dignity  the  highest  rank  of 
Ihe  British  peerage,  was  now  conferred 
on  Clive  for  life. 

This  present  we  think  Clive  justified  in 
accepting.  It  was  a  present  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  could  be  no  secret.  In 
tsct,  the  Company  itself  was  his  tenant, 
and,  by  its  acquiescence,  signified  its 
approbation  of  Meer  Jaffier's  grant. 

But  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jaffier  did 
not  last  long.  He  had  for  some  time  felt 
that  the  powerful  ally  who  had  set  him  up 
might  pull  him  down,  and  had  been 
looking  round  for  support  against  the 
lormidAble  strength  by  which  he  had 
himself  been  hitherto  supported.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
among  the  natives  of  India  any  force 
which  would  look  the  Colonel's  litUe  army 
in  the  face.  The  French  power  in  Bengal 
was  extinct.  But  the  fame  of  the  Dutch 
bad  ancientiy  been  great  in  the  Eastern 
leas ;  and  it  was  not  yet  distinctly  known 
in  Asia  how  much  the  power  of  Holland 
bad  declined  in  Europe.  Secret  communi- 
cations passed  between  the  court  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  and  the  Dutch  factory  at 
Chinsura;  and  urgent  letters  were  sent 
from  Chinsura,  exhorting  the  government 
of  Batavia  to  fit  out  an  expedition  which 
might  balance  the  power  of  the  English 
in  Bengal.  The  authorities  of  Batavia, 
eager  to  extend  the  influence  of  their 


'  countiy^still  more  eager  to   obtain  for 
themselves  a  share  of  the  'wealth  which 
had   recently    raised  so   many    English 
adventurers  to  opulence  —  equipped    a 
powerful  armament.    Seven   large  ships 
from  Java  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the 
Hoogley.      The    military     i>utoliexp»- 
force  on  board  amounted      dltlon  from 
to  fifteen  hundred  men,  of         B»tavi». 
whom  about  one-half  were  Europeans. 
The  enterprise   was   well-timed.      Clive 
had    sent    such    large    detachments    to 
oppose  the  French  iu  the  Caxnatic,  that 
his  army  was  now  inferior  in  nnmber  to 
that  of  the  Dutch.    He  knew  tliat  Meer 
Jaffier   secretly   favoured   the    invaders. 
He  knew  that  he  took  on  himaelf  a  serious 
responsibility  if  he  attacked  the  forces  of 
a  friendly  power ;  that  the  £ngliah  min- 
isters could  not  wish  to  see  a  war  with 
Holland  added   to  that  in    which  they 
were  already  engaged  with  France ;  that 
they  might  disavow  his  acta  ;  that  they 
might  punish  him.    He  had  recently  re- 
mitted a  great  part  of  his    fortune  to 
Europe,  through  the  Dutch  £ast  ^dia 
Company ;  and  he  had  therefore  a  strong 
interest  in  avoiding  any  quarrel.    But  he 
was   satisfied    that  if  he    suffered  the 
Batavian  armament  to  pass  up  the  river 
and  to  join  the  garrison  at  Chinsura,  Meer 
Jaffier  would  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  these  new  allies,  and  that  the  English 
ascendency  in  Bengal  would  be  exposed  Uk 
most  serious  danger.    He  took  his  resolu- 
tion with  characteristic  boldness,  and  was 
-most  ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  par- 
ticularly by  Colonel  Forde,  to  whom  the 
most  important  part  of  the  operations  was 
entrusted.    The  Dutch  attempted  to  force 
a  passage.      The  English    encountered 
them  both  by  land  and  water.    On  both 
elements  the  enemy  had  a  great  supe- 
riority  of  force.     On  both  they  were 
signally  defeated.  Their  ships  were  taken. 
Thdr  troops  were  put  t^  ^^,^^,  .^ 

a  total  rout.  Almost  all  ^^  Duftoli. 
the  European  soldiers,  who 
constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  in- 
vading army,  were  killed  or  taken.  The 
conquerors  sat  down  before  Chinsura; 
and  the  chiefs  of  that  settlement,  now 
thoroughly  humbled,  consented  to  the 
terms  which  CUve  dictated.  They  en- 
gaged to  build  no  fortifications,  and  to 
nuse  no  troops  beyond  a  small  force 
necessary  for  the  pclice  of  their  factories; 
and  it  was  distinctly  provided  that  any 
violation  of  these  covenants  ahouW  be 
punished  with  instant  expulsion  from 
Bengal. 
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Three  months  after  thia  great  yictory 

CliTe   sailed  for  England.      At  home, 

OUvelnlng-  ^onoun      and     rewards 

laad;honoim  awaited  him— not  indeed 

and  rewards.    ^.^   ^   ^^    claims    or 

to  his  ambition;  but  still  snch  as,  when 
his  age,  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  his 
original  place  in  society  are  considered, 
must  be  pronounced  rare  and  splendid. 
He  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  and 
encouraged  to  expect  an  English  title. 
George  the  Third,  who  had  just  ascended 
the  thr<nie,  received  him  with  great  dis- 
tinction. The  ministers  paid  him  marked 
attention;  and  Pitt,  whose  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country 
was  unbounded,  was  eager  to  mark  his 
regard  for  one  whose  exploits  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  lustre  of  that 
memorable  period.  The  great  orator  had 
already  in  Parliament  described  Clive  as 
n  heaven -born  general — a  man  who,  bred 
to  the  labour  of  the  desk,  had  displayed 
a  military^  genius  which  might  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  There 
were  then  no  reporters  in  the  gallery ;  but 
these  words,  emphatically  spoken  by  the 
first  statesman  of  the  age,  had  passed  from 
moutli  to  mouth,  had  been  transmitted  to 
Olixe  in  Bengal,  and  had  greatly  delighted 
und  flattered  him.  Indeed,  since  the  death 
of  Wolfe,  Clive  was  the  only  English 
general  of  whom  his  countrymen  had 
much  reason  to  be  proud.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  been  generally  unfor- 
tunate; and  his  single  victory  having  been 
gained  over  his  countr3rmen,  and  used 
with  merciless  severity,  had  been  more 
fatal  to  his  popularity  than  his  many 
defeats.  Conway,  versed  in  the  learn- 
ing of  his  profession,  and  personally 
courageous,  wanted  vigour  and  capacity. 
Granby,  honest,  generous,  and  as  brave 
as  a  lion,  had  neither  science  nor  genius. 
SackviUe,  inferior  in  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  none  of  his  contemporaries, 
bad  incurred,  unjustly  as  we  believe,  the 
imputation  most  fatal  to  the  character 
of  a  soldier.  It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  foreign  general  that  the  British 
had  triumphed  at  Minden  and  Warburg. 
The  people  therefore,  as  was  natural, 
greeted  with  x^de  and  delight  a  captain 
of  their  own,  whose  native  courage  and 
self-taught  skill  had  phioed  him  on  a  level 
with  the  great  tacticians  of  Germany. 

The  wealth  of  Clive  was  such  as  en- 
abled him  to  vie  with  the  first  grandees 
,  of    England.      There    re- 

SSdUbMlitt^  mains  proof  that  he  had  re- 
'  mitted  more  than  a  hundred 


and  eighty  thousand  pounds  through  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  more 
than  forty  thousand  pounds  through  the 
EngUsh  Company.  The  amount  which  he 
Bent  home  through  private  houses  was 
also  considerable.  He  invested  great  sums 
in  jewels,  then  a  very  common  mode  of  re- 
mittance from  India.  His  purchases  of 
diamonds,  at  Madras  alone,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Besides  a 
great  mass  of  ready  money,  he  had  his 
Indian  estate,  valued  by  himself  at 
twenty-seven  thousand  a-year.  His  whole 
annusd  income,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  is  desirous  to  state  it  as 
low  as  possible,  exceeded  forty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  incomes  of  foriy  thousand 
pounds  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third  were  at  least  as  rare  as 
incomes  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
now.  We  may  safely  affirm  that  no 
Englishman  who  started  with  nothing 
has  ever,  in  any  line  of  life,  created  snch 
a  fortune  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 
It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  he 
made  a  creditable  use  of  his  riches.  As 
soon  as  the  battle  of  Phuney  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune  he  sent  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  his  sisters,  bestowed 
as  much  more  on  other  poor  friends  and 
relations,  ordered  his  agent  to  pay  eight 
hundred  a-year  to  his  parents,  and  to 
insist  that  they  should  keep  a  carriage,  and 
settled  five  hundred  a-year  on  his  old 
commander  Lawrence,  whose  means  were 
very  slender.  The  whole  sum  which  he 
expended  in  this  manner  may  be  cal« 
culated  at  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

He  now  set  himself  to  cultivate  Par* 
liamentary  interest.  His  purchases  of 
land  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  a  great  measure  p^SiSit. 
with  that  view ;  and  after 
the  General  Election  of  1761  he  found  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  dependents  whose  support 
must  have  been  important  to  any  admin- 
istration. In  English  politics,  however, 
he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part.  His 
first  attachments,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
to  Mr.  Fox;  at  a  later  period  he  was 
attracted  by  the  genius  and  success  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  but  finally  he  connected  himself  in 
the  closest  manner  with  George  Grenville. 
Early  in  the  session  of  1764,  when  the 
illegal  and  impolitio  persecution  of  that 
worthless  demagogue  Wilkes  had  strongly 
excited  the  public  mind,  the  town  was 
amused  by  an  anecdote,  which  we  have 
seen  in  some  unpublished  memoirs  of 
Horace  Walpole.    Old  Mr.  Richard  CUv*, 
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who,  since  his  son's  elevationi  had  been  in- 
tioduced  into  societj  iox  which  his  former 
habits  had  not  well  fitted  him,  pres^ited 
himself  at  the  levee.  The  king  asked  him 
where  Lord  Clive  was.  **  He  will  be  in 
town  very  soon,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
loud  enough  tobe  heard  by  thewhole  circle, 
^*  and  then  your  Ma-jesty  will  have  another 
Tote.*' 

But  in  truth  all  GUve's  views  were 
directed  towards  the  country  in  which  he 
Condition  of  ^^  «>  eminently  distin- 
Indlan  g^uished  himself  as  a  soldier 
Oovernment.  and  a  statesmaoi ;  and  it  was 
by  eonsiderati(Mis  relating  to  India  that  his 
conduct  as  a  public  man  in  England  was 
regulated.  The  power  of  the  Company, 
though  an  anomaly,  is  in  our  time, 
we  are  firmly  persuaded,  a  beneficial 
woomaly/  In  the  time  of  dive  it  was 
not  merely  an  anomaly  but  a  nuisance. 
There  was  no  Board  of  Control.  The 
Directors  were  ior  the  most  part  mere 
traders,  ignorant  of  general  politics, 
ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  empire 
which  had  strangely  become  subject  to 
them.  The  Court  of  Proprietors,  wherever 
it  cho^e  to  interfere,  was  able  to  have  its 
wi^.  Ihe  court  was  more  numerous  as 
weU  as  more  powerful  than  at  present; 
for,  then,  every  share  of  five  hundred 
pouiKU  conferred  a  vote.  The  meetings 
were  large,  stormy,  even  riotous— the 
debates  indecently  virulent.  All  the  tur* 
bulenoe  of  a  Westminster  eleotion,  all  the 
trickery  and  corruption  of  a  Gnunpound 
election,  disgraced  the  proceedings  of  this 
assembly  on  questions  of  the  meet  solemn 
importance.  JPictitious  votes  were  manu- 
factured on  a  gigantic  scale.  Clive  him- 
self laid  out  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  the  purchase  of  stock,  which  he  then 
divided  among  nominal  proprietors,  cm 
whom  he  could  depend,  and  whom  he 
brought  down  in  his  train  to  eyery  dis- 
cussion and  every  ballot.  Others  did  the 
same,  though  not  to  quite  so  enormous  an 
extent. 

.  The  interest  taken  by  the  public  of 
England  in  India  questions  was  then  far 

The  Com-     gi«*t«r  than  at  present,  and 
pany's  servloe  the  reason  is  obvious.    At 

*"ii1.7eo°*  present  a  writer  enters  the 
service  young;  he  climbs 
slowly;  he,  is  rather  fortunate  if,  at  forty- 
five,  he  can  retam  to  his  country  with  an 
annuity  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  with 
savings  amoonting  to  thirty  thousand 
poundk  A  great  quantity  of  wealth  is 
made  by  English  functionaries  in  India ; 
but  n3  single  fui.otionary  makes  a  yerj 


large  fortune,  and  what  is  made  ia  slowly, 
hardly,  and  honestly  earned.  Only  foni 
or  five  high  politick  offices  are  reserved 
for  public  men  from  England.  The  resi- 
dencies, the  secretaryships,  the  seats  in 
the  boards  of  revenue  and  in  the  Sudder 
courts,  are  all  filled  by  men  who  have 
given  the  best  years  of  life  to  the  service 
of  the  Company;  nor  can  any  talents 
however  splendid,  nor  any  oonnectionB 
however  powerful,  obtain  those  lucrative 
posts  for  any  person  who  has  not  ent^ed 
by  the  regular  door,  and  mounted  by  the 
regular  gradations.  Seventy  yean  ago 
much  less  money  was  brought  home  from 
the  East  than  in  our  time.  Bu^  it  was 
divided  among  a  very  much  smaller 
number  of  persons,  and  immense  soma 
were  often  accumulated  in  a  few  montha 
Any- Englishman,  whatever  his  age  might 
be,  might  hope  to  be  one  of  the  lucky 
emigrants.  If  he  made  a  good  speechin 
Leadenhall  Street,  or  published  a  clever 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  chairman,  he 
might  be  aent  out  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, and  might  return  in  three  or  foor 
years  as  rich  as  Figot  or  as  CUve.  Thus 
the  India  House  was  a  lottery-offioe, 
which  invited  everybody  to  take  a  chancy 
and  held  out  ducal  fortunes  aa  the  prises 
destined  for  the  lucky  few.  As  soon  as  it 
waa  known  that  there  was  a  part  ol  the 
world  where  a  lieut6nant-cok>nel  had  one 
morning  received,  aa  a  present,  an  estate 
aa  Urge  aa  that  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  or 
the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  and  where 
it  seemed  that  such  atrifle  as  tenor  twenty 

thousand  pounds  was  to  be  had  by  any 
British  functionary  for  the  asking,  society 
began  to  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
South  Sea  year— a  feverish  excitement,  as 
ungovernable  impatience  to  be  rich,  a  con- 
tempt for  alow,  sure,  and  moderate  gains 
At  the  head  of  the  preponderatingpartj 
in  the  India  House  had  long  stood  a 
powerful,  able,  and  ambitious  director  of 
the  name  of  SuUvan.  He  had  conceived 
a  strong  jealousy  of  CUve,  and  remem- 
bered with  bitterness  the  audadty  vith 
which  the  bite  Governor  of  Bengal  had 
repeatedly  set  at  nought  the  authority  of 
the  distant  Directors  of  the  Comp«y- 
An  apparent  reconciliation  took  pl^ 
after  CUve's  arrival;  but  enmity i«ia«»f^ 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  both,  ^"le 
whole  body  of  Directors  was  then  chosen 
annually.  At  the  election  of  1763  Chve 
attempted  to  break  down  the  power  of  the 
dominant  faction.  The  contest  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  violence  which  hedescribs* 
as  tremendous.     Sulivan  was  victoriouSi 
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and  hastened  to  tetk«  his  levenge.  The 
grant  of  rent  which  Clive  had  receiyed 
from  Meer  Jaffier  vras,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  English  lawyers,  yalid.  It  had 
been  made  by  exactly  the  same  authority 
from  which  the  Company  had  received 
their  chief  possessions  in  Bengal,  and  the 
Company  had  long  acquiesced  in  it.  The 
Directors,  however,  most  unjustly  de- 
termined to  confiscate  it,  and  Clive  was 
forced  to  file  a  bill  in  Chanoeiy  against 
them. 

But  a  great  and  sudden  turn  in  affairs 

was  at  hand.    Every  ship  from  Bengal 

had  fur  some  time  brought 

m5S?tonSla.  "J»™»*^««1*°«»-    The  ill. 
temal  misgovemment  of 
the  province  had  reached  such  a  point 
that   it  eotdd   go   no   further.      What, 
indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  a  body 
of  public  servants  e3qx>8ed  to  temptation 
such  that,  as  Clive  once  said,  flesh  and 
blood   could  not   bear  it;    armed  with 
irresistible  power,  and  responsible  only  to 
the    corrupt,    turbulent,   distracted,   ill- 
infonned   Company,  situated  at  such  a 
distance,  that  the  average  interval  be- 
tween the  sending  of  a  despatch  and  the 
receipt  of  an  answer  was  above  a  year 
and  a  half  ?    Accordingly,  during  the  five 
years   which  followed  the  departure  of 
Clive  from  Bengal,  the  misgovemment  of 
the  English  was  carried  to  a  point  such  as 
seems  hardly  compatible  with  the  very 
existence  of  society.    The  Boman  procon- 
sul, who,  in  a  year  or  two,  squeezed  out 
of  a  province  the  means  of  rearing  marble 
palaces  and  baths  on  the  shores  oi  Cam- 
pania, of  drinking  from  amber,  of  feasting 
on  singing  birds,  of  exhibiting  armies  of 
gladiators  and  flocks  of  camelopaxds— the 
Spanish  viceroy,  who,  leaving  behind  him 
the  curses  of  Mexico  or  lima,  entered 
Madrid    with    a   long  train  of    gilded 
coaches,  and  of  sumpter-horses  trapped 
and  shod  with  silver— were  now  outdone. 
Cruelty,  indeed,  properly  so  called,  was 
not  amon^  the  vices  of  the  servants  of 
the  Company.    But  cruelty  itself  could 
hardly  have  produced  greater  evils  than 
were   the   effect    of    ihmi    unprincipled 
eagerness  to  be  rich.     They  pulled  down 
Meer  Jafller  ^^^  creature,  Meer  Jaffier. 
and  Meer     They  set  up  in  his  place 
^■«*»'       another     Nabob,     named 
Meer  Cossim.     But  Meer  Costim   had 
talents  and  a  will ;  and,  though  suffi- 
ciently inclined  to  oppress   his  subjects 
himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
ground  to  the  dust  by  oppressions  which 
yielded  him  no  proflt—nay,  which  de- 


stroyed his  revenue  in  its  very  source. 
The  English  accordingly  pulled  down  Meer 
Cossim,  and  set  up  Meer  Jaffier  again ; 
and  Meer  Cossim,  after  revenging  himeelf 
by  a  massacre  surpassing  in  atrocity  that 
of  the  Black  Hole,  fled  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  At  every  one  of 
these  revolutions  the  new  prince  divided 
among  his  foreign  masters  whatever  could 
be  scraped  together  from  the  treasury  of 
his  fallen  predecessor.  The  immense 
population  of  his  dominions  was  given 
up  as  a  prey  to  those  who  had  made  him 
a  sovereign,  and  who  could  unmake  him. 
The  servants  of  the  Company  obtained— 
not  for  their  employers,  but  for  them- 
selves—a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole 
internal  trade.  They  forced  the  natives 
to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.'  They  in- 
sulted with  perfect  impunity  the  tribu- 
nals, the  poUce,  and  the  Extortion  by 
fiscal  authorities  of  the  the  Company's 
country.  They  covered  "wvwits. 
with  their  protection  a  set  of  native  de- 
pendents, who  ranged  through  the  pro- 
vinces, -  spreading  desolation  and  terror 
wherever  they  appeared.  Every  servant 
of  a  British  factor  was  armed  with  all 
the  power  of  his  master,  and  his  master 
was  armed  with  all  the  power  of  the  Com- 
pany. Enormous  fortunes  were  thus  rap- 
idly accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while  thirty 
millions  of  human  beings  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  of  wretchedness.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  live  under  tyraxmy, 
but  never  under  tjrranny  like  this.  They 
found  the  little  finger  of  the  Company 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  Surajah  Dowlah. 
Under  their  old  masters  they  had  at 
least  one  resource :  when  the  evil  became 
insupportable,  they  rose  and  pulled  down 
the  government.  But  the  English  govern- 
ment was  not  to  be  so  shaken  off.  That 
government,  oppressive  as  the  most  op- 
pressive form  of  barbarian  despotism,  was 
strong  with  all  the  strength  of  civilization. 
It  resembled  the  government  of  evil  genii 
rather  than  the  government  of  human 
tyrants.  Even  despair  could  not  inspire 
the  soft  Bengalee  with  courage  to  con- 
front men  of  English  breed — ^the  here- 
ditary nobility  of  mankind,  whose  skill 
and  valour  had  so  often  triumphed  in 
spite  of  tenfold  odds.  The  unhappy  race 
never  attempted  resistance.  Sometimes 
they  submitted  in  patient  misery.  Some- 
times they  fled  from  the  white  man,  as 
their  fathers  had  been  used  to  fly  from 
the  Mahratta ;  and  the  palanquin  of  the 
English  traveller  was  often  carried 
through  silent  villages  and  towns,  whioh 
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the  report  of  bis  approach  had  made  deeo- 
late. 

The   foreign    lords    of    Bengal    were 

naturallj   objects  of  hatred  to  all  the 

neighbonzing  powers ;  and, 

■iicce.S2?of  ^  »^»  *^  baughty  race 
BritiBh  presented  a  dauntless  front, 
commanders,  j^^  armies,  everywhere 
outnumbered,  were  everywhere  victor- 
ious. A  succession  of  commanders, 
formed  in  the  school  of  Clive,  still 
maintained  the  fame  of  their  country. 
"It  must  be  acknowledged,''  says  the 
Mussulman  historian  of  those  times, 
*<that  this  nation*s  presence  of  mind, 
firmness  of  temper,  and  undaunted 
bravery,  are  past  all  question.  They  join 
the  most  resolute  courage  to  the  most 
cautious  prudence;  nor  have  they  their 
equals  in  the  art  of  ranging  themselves  in 
battle  array  and  fighting  in  order.  If  to 
so  many  military  qualificatloAs  they  knew 
how  to  join  the  arts  of  government— if 
they  exerted  as  much  ingenuity  and 
solicitude  in  relieving  the  people  of  God, 
as  they  do  in  whatever  concerns  their 
military  afiFairs,  no  nation  in  the  world 
would  be  preferable  to  them,  or  worthier 
of  command ;  but  the  people  under  their 
dominion  groan  eveiywhere.  and  are 
reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.  Oh 
God!  come  to  the  assistance  of  thine 
afflicted  servants,  and  deliver  them  from 
the  oppressions  they  suffer." 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  even 
the  military  establishment  should  long 
Inaubordlna-  cont"*'*©  exempt  from  the 

tion  in  the  vices  which  pervaded  every 
"^y*  other  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Bapacity,  luxury,  and  the  spirit 
of  insubordination,  spread  from  the  civil 
service  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
from  the  officers  to  the  soldiers.  The  evil 
continued  to  grow  till  every  mess-room 
became  the  seat  of  conspiracy  and  cabal, 
and  till  the  sepoys  could  be  kept  in  order 
only  by  wholesale  executions. 

At  length  the  state  of  things  in  Bengal 
began  to  excite  uneasiness  at  home.  A 
succession  of  revolutions;  a  disorganized 
administration;  the  natives  pillaged,  yet 
the  Company  not  enriched;  every  fleet 
bringing  back  individuals  able  to  purchase 
manors  and  to  build  stately  dwellings,  yet 
banging  back  also  alarming  accounts  of 
the  financial  prospects  of  the  government; 
war  on  the  frontiers,  disaffection  in  the 
army,  the  national  character  disgraced  by 
excesses  resembling  those  of  Terres  and 
Pizarro — such  was  the  spectacle  which 
dismayed  those  who  were  conversant  with 


Indian  affairs.  The  general  cry  was,  thst 
CUve,  and  Clive  alone,  could  save  tha 
empire  which  he  had  founded. 

This  feeling  manifested  itself  in  the 
strongest  mauner  at  a  very  full  General 
Court  of  Proprietors.  Men 
of  aU  partieB,  forgettmg  ^^lySSta." 
their  feuds,  and  trembling 
for  their  dividends,  exclaimed  that  dire 
was  the  man  whom  the  crisis  required; 
that  the  oppressive  proceedings  which 
had  been  adopted  respecting  his  estate 
ought  to  be  dropped,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  entreated  to  return  to  India. 

Clive  rose.  As  to  his  estate,  he  said,  he 
would  make  such  propositions  to  the 
Directors  as  would,  he  trusted,  lead  to  an 
amicable  settlement.  But  there  was  a 
still  greater  difficulty.  It  was  proper  to 
tell  them  that  he  never  would  undertake 
the  gOTemment  of  Bengal  while  hii 
enemy  Sulivan  was  chairman  of  the 
Company.  The  tumult  was  violent. 
Sulivan  could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  as- 
sembly was  on  Clivers  side.  SdiTsn 
wished  to  try  the  result  of  a  ballot.  But, 
by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Company,  there 
can  be  no  ballot  except  on  a  requisition 
signed  by  nine  proprietois ;  and,  though 
hundreds  were  present,  nine  persons 
could  not  be  found  to  set  their  hands  to 
such  a  requisition. 

Clive  was  in  consequence  nominated 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  possessions  in  _  . 

Bengal.  But  he  adhered  ^^^ISSE" 
to  his  declaration,  and  re- 
fused to  enter  on  his  office  till  the  event 
of  the  next  election  of  Directors  should 
be  known.  The  contest  was  obstinate, 
but  CUve  triumphed.  Sulivan,  lately 
absolute  master  of  the  India  House, 
was  within  a  vote  of  losing  his  own  seat ; 
and  both  the  chairman  and  the  deputy- 
chairman  were  friends  of  the  new  gover- 
nor. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Lord  Clive  sailed  for  the  third  and 
last  time  to  India.  In  May,  1765,  he 
reached  Calcutta,  and  he  found  the  whole 
machine  of  government  more  fearfully 
disorganized  than  he  had  anticipated 
Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  some  time  before 
lost  his  eldest  son  Meeran,  had  died  while 
Clive  was  on  his  voyage  out.  The  Eng- 
lish functionaries  at  Calcutta  had  already 
received,  from  home  strict  orders  not  to 
accept  presents  from  the  native  princes. 
But,  eager  for  gain,  and  unaccustomed  to 
respect   the  commands  of   their  distant 
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ignorant,  and  negligent  masters,  they 
again  set  up  the  throne  of  Bengal  to  sale. 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  were  distributed  among 
nine  of  the  most  powerful  servants  of 
the  Company;  and,  in  consideration  of 
this  bribe,  an  infant  son  of  the  deceased 
Nabob  was  placed  on  the  seat  of  his 
father.  The  news  of  the  ignominious 
iMUgain  met  Clive  on  his  arrival.  In  a 
private  letter,  written  immediately  after 
to  an  intimate  friend,  he  poured  out  his 
feelings  in  language  which,  proceeding 
from  a  man  so  daring,  so  resolute,  and  so 
little  given  to  theatrical  display  of  senti- 
ment, seems  to  us  singularly  touching. 
<*  Ahu!"  he  says,  "how  is  the  English 
name  sunk!  I  could  not  avoid  paying  the 
tribute  of  a  few  tears  to  the  departed  and 
lost  fame  of  the  British  nation— irre- 
coverably so,  I  fear.  However,  I  do 
declare,  by  that  great  Being  who  is  the 
Marcher  of  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  we 
must  be  accountable  if  there  be  an  here- 
after, that  I  am  come  out  with  a  mind 
superior  to  all  corruption,  and  that  I  am 
determined  to  destroy  those  great  and 
growing  evils,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

The  Council  met,  and  Clive  stated  to 
them  his  full  determination  to  effect  a 
thorough  reform,  and  to  use  for  that 
purpose  the  whole  of  the  ample  authority, 
dvil  and  military,  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  him.  Johnstone,  one  of  the  bold- 
est and  worst  men  in  the  assembly,  made 
some  show  of  opposition.  Clive  inter- 
rupted him,  and  haughtily  demanded 
whether  he  meant  to  question  the  power 
of  the  new  government.  Johnstone  was 
cowed,  and  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 
All  the  faces  round  the  board  grew  long 
and  pale,  and  not  another  syllable  of 
dissent  was  uttered. 

Clive  redeemed  his  pledge.  He  re- 
mained in  India  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  in  that  short  time  effected  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  difficult,  and  salutary 
reforms  that  ever  was  accomplished  by 
any  statesman.  This  was  the  part  of  his 
life  on  which  he  afterwards  looked  back 
with  most  pride.  He  had  it  in  his  power 
to  triple  his  already  splendid  fortune ;  to 
connive  at  abuses  while  pretending  to 
remove  them ;  to  conciliate  the  goodwill 
of  all  the  English  in  Bengal,  by  giving 
up  to  their  rapacity  a  helpless  and  timid 
race,  who  knew  not  where  lay  the  island 
which  sent  forth  their  oppressors,  and 
whose  complaints  had  little  chance  of  being 
heard  across  fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
ocean.    He  knew  that,  if  he  applied  him- 


self in  earnest  to  the  work  of  reformation, 
he  should  raise  every  bad  passion  in  arms 
against  him.  He  knew  how  unscru- 
pulous, how  implacable, 
would  be  the  hatred  of  ^^S'l^duf^ 
those  ravenous  adven- 
turers, who,  having  counted  on  accumu- 
lating in  a  few  months  fortunes  sufficient 
to  support  peerages,  should  find  all  their 
hopes  frustrated.  But  he  had  chosen  the 
good  part ;  and  he  called  up  all  the  force 
of  his  mind  for  a  battle  far  harder 
than  that  of  Plassey.  At  first  success 
seemed  hopeless;  but  very  soon  all 
obstacles  began  to  bend  before  that  iron 
courage  and  that  vehement  will.  The 
receiving  of  presents  from  the  natives 
was  rigidly  prohibited.  The  private  trade 
of  the  servants  of  the  Company  was  put 
down.  The  whole  settlement  seemed 
to  be  set,  as  one  man,  against  these 
measures.  But  the  inexorable  governor 
declared  that,  if  he  could  not  find  support 
at  Fort  William,  he  would  procure  it  else- 
where, and  sent  for  some  civU  servants 
from  Madras  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on 
the  administration.  The  most  factious 
of  his  opponents  he  turned  out  of  their 
offices.  The  rest  submitted  to  what  was 
inevitable,  and  in  a  very  short  time  all 
resistance  was  quelled. 

But  Clive  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to 
see  that  the  recent  abuses  were  partly  to 
be  ascribed  to  acause  which  ^^^  ^xd 
could  not  fail  to  produce  system  of 
similar  abuses  as  soon  as  P*lTat«  trade, 
the  pressure  of  his  strong  hand  was  with- 
drawn. The  Company  had  followed  a 
mistaken  policy  with  respect  to  the  remu- 
neration of  its  servants.  The  salaries  were 
too  low  to  afford  even  those  indulgences 
which  are  necessary  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  Europeans  in  a  tropical  climate. 
To  lay  by  a  rupee  from  such  scanty  pay 
was  impossible.  It  could  not  be  supposed 
that  men  of  even  average  abilities  would 
consent  to  pass  the  best  years  of  life  in 
exile,  under  a  burning  sun,  for  no  other 
consideration  than  these  stinted  wages. 
It  had  accordingly  been  understood,  ftom 
a  very  early  period,  that  the  Company's 
agents  were  at  liberty  to  enrich  themselves 
by  their  private  trade.  This  practice  had 
been  seriously  injurious  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  corporation.  That  very 
intelligent  observer,  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  strongly 
urged  the  Directors  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  abuse.  <*  Absolutely  prohibit  the 
private  trade,"  said  he,  «*  for  your  businets 
wiU  be  better  done.    I  know  this  is  harsh. 
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SfllBots  Of  the  , 


Hen  profess  ihey  coma  not  for  bare  wages. 
But  you  will  take  away  this  plea  if  you 
give  great  wages  to  their  content;  and 
then  you  know  what  you  part  from. " 

In  spite  of  this  excellent  advice,  the 
Company  adhered  to  the  old  system,  paid 
low  salaries,  and  connivedat 
'  the  by-gains  of  its  servants. 
The  pay  of  a  member  of 
Council  was  only  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Yet  it  was  notorious  that  such  a 
f  unctionaxy  could  hardly  live  in  India  for 
less  than  ten  times  that  sum ;  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  would  be  content 
to  live  even  handsomely  in  India  without 
laying  up  something  against  the  time  of 
his  return  to  England.  This  system, 
before  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  might 
affect  the  amount  of  the  dividends  pajrable 
to  the  proprietors,  but  could  do  little  harm 
in  any  other  way.  But  the  Company  was 
now  a  ruling  body.  Its  servants  might 
still  be  called  factors,  junior  merchants, 
senior  merchants.  But  they  were  in  truth 
prooonsnls,  propretors,  procurators  of 
extensive  ^regions.  They  had  immense 
power.  Their  regular  pay  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  insufficient.  They  were, 
by  the  ancient  usage  of  the  service,  and 
by  the  implied  permission  of  their  em- 
ployers, warranted  in  enriching  themselves 
by  indirect  means ;  and  this  had  been  the 
origin  of  the  frightful  oppression  and 
corruption  which  had  desolated  BengaL 
Clive  saw  clearly  that  it  was  absurd  to 
give  men  power,  and  to  expect  that  they 
Tvould  be  content  to  live  in  penury.  He 
justly  concluded  that  no  reform  could  be 
effectual  which  should  not  be  coupled  with 
a  plan  for  liberally  remunerating  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company.  The  Directors, 
he  knew,  were  not  disposed  to  sanction 
any  increase  of  the  salaries  out  of  their 
own  treasury.  The  only  course  which 
remained  open  to  the  governor  was  one 
which  exposed  him  to  much  misrepresen- 
tation, but  which  we  think  him  fully 
justified  in  adopting.     He  appropriated 

Olive  and    ^  ^^  support  of  the  service 
the  salt      the  monopoly  of  salt,  which 

monopoly.  ^^  iormBd,  down  to  our 
own  time,  a  principal  head  of  Indian 
revenue;  and  he  divided  the  proceeds 
according  to  a  scale  which  seems  to  have 
been  not  unreasonably  fixed.  He  was  in 
consequence  accused  by  his  enemies,  and 
has  been  accused  by  historians,  of  dis- 
obeying his  instructions — of  violating  lus 
promises — of  authorizing  that  very  abuse 
which  it  was  his  especial  mission  to 
destroy,— namely,  the  trade  of  the  Com-  { 


pany*s  servants.    But   every    diaoeming 
and  impartial  judge  will  admit  that  there 
was  really  nothing  in  common  between 
the  system  which  he  set  up  and  that  which 
he  was  sent  to  destroy.    The  monopoly  o£ 
salt  had  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
governments  of  India  before   CUve  was 
bom.    It  continued  to  be  bo  lon^  after  his 
death.    The  civil  servants   ^rere  clesirly 
entitled   to  a   maintenance    out    of   the 
revenue,  and  all  that  Clive  did  was  to 
charge  a  particular  portion  of  the  revenue 
with  their  maintenance.    He  thus,  while 
he  put  an  end  to  the  practices  by  which 
gigantic  fortunes  had  been  rapidly  accu- 
mulated, gave  to  every  British  functionary 
employed  in  the  East  the  mean^  of  slowly, 
but  surely,  acquiring  a  competenoa    Yet, 
such  is  the  injustice  of  mankind,  that 
none  of  those  acts  which  are  the  real 
stains  of  his  life,  has  drawn  on  him  so 
much  obloquy  as  this  measure,  which  was 
in  truth  a  reform  necessary  to  the  success 
of  all  his  other  reforms. 

He  had  quelled  the  opposition  of  the 
civil  service :  that  of  the  army  was  more 
formidable.    Some  of  the  retrenchments 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Directors 
affected  the  interests   of    the    militaiy 
service,  and  a  storm  arose,  sach  as  even 
CsMar  would  not  willingly  have  faced. 
It  was  no  light  thing  to  encounter  the 
resistance  of  those  who  held  the  power  of 
the  sword  in  a  country  governed  only  by 
the  sword.    Two  hundred  oonsplney 
English  officers  engaged  in    among  the 
a  conspiracy  against    the*™^*^"®^ 
government,  and  determined   to  resign 
their  comnusaions  on  the  same  day,  not 
doubting  that   Clive   would   grant  any 
terms  rather  than  see  the  army,  on  which 
alone   the  British  Empire  in   the  East 
rested,  left  without  commanders.    They 
little  knew  the  unconquerable  ^irit  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.    Clive  hod  still  a 
few  officers  round  his  person  on  whom  be 
could  rely.    He  sent  to  Fort  St.  George 
for  a  fresh  supply.    He  gave  oommissiona 
even  to  mercantile  agents  who  were  dis- 
posed to  support  him  at  this  crisis;  and 
he  sent   orders  that   every  officer  who 
resigned  should  be  instantly  brought  up  to 
Calcutta.    The  conspirators  found  that 
they  had  misoaiculated.    The  governor 
was  inexorable.    The  troops  were  steady. 
The  sepoys,  over  whom  Clive  had  always 
possessed  extraordinary  influence,  stood 
by  him  with    unshaken  fidelity.     ^^ 
leaders  in  the  plot  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  cashiered.    The  rest,  humbled  sad 
dispirited,    begged   to  be  permitted  to 
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withdraw  their  resignations.  Moajr  of 
them  declared  their  repeutanoe  even  with 
tears.  The  younger  offenders  Clive 
treated  with  lenity.  To  the  ringleaders 
he  was  inflexibly  severe ;  but  his  severity 
was  pure  from  all  taint  of  private  malevo- 
lence. While  he  sternly  upheld  the  just 
authority  of  his  office,  he  passed  by 
personal  insults  and  injuries  with  mag- 
nanimous disdain.  OneoftheconspiratoTs 
was  accused  of  having  planned  the  assas- 
sination of  the  governor ;  but  Clive  would 
not  listen  to  the  charge.  '  *  The  officers/ ' 
he  said,  '*  are  Englishmen,  not  assassins.'' 
While  he  reformed  the  civil  service  and 
established  his  authority  over  the  army,  he 
was   equally  successful  in 

^f  iSSu!''  ^  ^o"i«^  p^Ji<^y-   ^ 

landing  on  Indian  ground 
was  the  signal  for  immediate  peaoe.  The 
Nabob  of  Oude,  with  a  large  army,  lay  at 
that  -time  on  the  frontier  of  Bahar.  He 
had  been  jouied  by  many  Afghans  and 
Hahrattas,  and  there  was  no  small  reason 
to  expect  a  general  coalition  of  all  the 
native  powers  against  the  English.  But 
the  name  of  Clive  quelled  in  an  instant  all 
oppositioii.  The  enemy  implored  peaoe  in 
the  hnmblest  language,  and  submitted  to 
such  terms  as  the  new  governor  ohose  to 
dictate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  govetnmait  of 
Bengal  was  placed  on  a  new  footing.  The 
power  of  the  English  in  that  province 
had  hithertQ  been  altogether  undefined. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  andent  constitution 
of  the  en^^ire,  and  it  had  been  ascertained 
by  no  oompact.  It  resembled  the  power 
which,  in  the  last  decrepitude  of  the 
Western  Empire,  was  exercised  over  Italy 
by  the  great  chiefs  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
the  Bidmers  and  the  Odoaoers,  who  put 
up  and  pulled  down  at  their  pleasure  a 
saccessionof  insignificant  princes,  dignified 
with  the  names  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 
But  as  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other,  the 
warlike  strangers  at  length  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  give  to  a  domination,  which 
had  been  established  by  arms  alone,  the 
sanction  of  law  and  ancient  prescription. 
Theodoric  thought  it  politic  to  obtain  from 
the  distant  court  of  Byzantium  a  oom- 
mission  appointing  him  ruler  of  Italy ; 
and  Clive,  in  the  same  manner,  applied 
to  the  court  of  Delhi  for  a  formal  grant  of 
the  powers  of  which  he  akeady  possessed 
the  reality.  The  Mogul  was  absolutely 
helpless ;  and,  though  he  munmuzed,  had 

reason  to  be  well  pleased 
^SJmc^  ^^  *^«  BngliJi  were  die- 

posed  to  give  solid  rupees, 


which  he  never  could  have  extorted  from 
them,  in  exchange  for  a  few  Persian 
characters  which  cost  him  nothing.  A 
bargain  was  speedily  struck;  and  the 
titular  sovereign  of  Hindostan  issued  a 
warrant,  empowering  the  Company  to 
collect  and  administer  the  revenues  of 
Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar. 

There  was  still  a  Nabob,  who  stood  to 
the  British  authorities  in  the  same  relation 
in  which  the  last  drivelling  Chilperics  and 
Childerics  of  the  Merovingian  line  stood 
to  their  able  and  vigorous  Mayors  of  the 
Palace— to  Charles  Martel  and  to  Pepin. 
At  one  tune  Clive  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  discard  this  phantom  altogether ; 
but  he  afterwards  thought  that  it  might 
be  convenient  still  to  use  the  name  of  the 
Nabob,  particularly  in  dealings  with  other 
European  nations.  The  French,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Danes,  would,  he  con- 
ceived, submit  far  more  readily  to  the 
authority  of  the  native  Prince,  whom  they 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  respect, 
than  to  that  of  arival  trading  corporation. 
This  policy  may,  at  that  time,  have  been 
judidous.  Bat  the  pretence  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  flimsy  to  impose  on  any 
body;  and  it  was  altogether  laid  aside. 
The  heir  of  Meer  Jaffier  still  resides  at 
Moorshedabad,  the  aneient  capital  of  his 
house,  still  bean  the  title  of  Nabob,  is  still 
accosted  by  the  English  as  *<Tonr  High* 
ness,''  and  is  still  suifered  to  retain  a 
portion  of  the  segal  state  . 
which  surrounded  his  an-  ..^5Sfi^- 
cestors.  Apensionof  ahun- 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year  is 
annually  paid  to  him  by  the  government. 
His  carriage  is  surrounded  by  guards,  and 
preceded  by  attendants  with  silver  maces^ 
His  person  and  his  dwelling  are  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  authority  of  the  minis- 
ters of  justice.  But  he  has  not  the  smallest 
share  of  political  power,  and  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  noble  and  wealthy  subject  of  the 
Company. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Clive, 
during  his  second  administrationinBengal, 

toaccumulaterichessuchas ^     . 

-  ^v<^4 :«  -o^^^w^  v*^    Olive's  refusal 
no  subject  m  Europe  pos-     ©f  presents. 

sessed.  He  might,  indeed, 
without  subjecting  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
the  province  to  any  piewuro  beyond  that 
to  which  their  mildest  rulers  had  aecva- 
tomed  them,  lunre  reodved  presents  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-yesr.  The  neighbouring  psfinoea  would 
ghidly  have  paid  any  price  for  his  favour. 
Bathe  appears  to  have  strioay  adhered  to 
the  rules  whioh  he  had  laid  down  for  the 
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gnidance  of  others.  The  Prince  of 
Benares  offered  him  diamonds  of  great 
value.  The  Nabob  of  Onde  preesed  him 
to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
«  casket  of  costly  jewels.  Ctiye  cour- 
teously, but  peremptorily  refused :  and  it 
deserves  notice  that  he  made  no  merit  of 
his  refusal,  and  that  the  facts  did  not 
come  to  light  till  after  his  death.  Ho 
kept  an  exact  account  of  his  salary,  of  his 
share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
trade  in  salt,  and  of  those  presents  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  East,  it 
would  be  churlish  to  refuse.  Out  of  the 
«um  arising  from  these  resources  he 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  situation. 
The  surplus  he  divided  among  a  few 
attached  friends  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  India.  He  always  boasted,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  he  boasted  with 
truth,  that  his  last  administration  di- 
minished instead  of  increasing  his  fortune. 

One  large  sum  indeed  he  accepted. 
Heer  Jaffier  had  left  him  by  will  above 
sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
^**legaoy.*^*  ling,  in  specie  and  jewels: 
and  the  rules  which  hod 
been  recently  laid  down,  extended  only  to 
presents  from  the  living,  and  did  not 
affect  legacies  from  the  dead.  Clive  took 
the  money,  but  not  for  himself.  He  made 
the  whole  over  to  the  Company,  in  trust 
for  ofioers  and  soldiers  invalided  in  their 
aervice.  The  fund,  which  still  beam  his 
name,  owes  its  origin  to  this  princely 
donation. 

After  a  stay  of  eighteen  months  the 
Third  return   state  of  his  health  rendered 

from  India      it  necessary  for   him   to 

^''®'''         return  to  Europe.    At  the 

dose  of  January,  1767,  he  quitted  for  the 

last  time  the  countiy  on  whose  destinies 

he  had  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence. 

His  second  return  from  Bengal  was 
not,  like  Ids  first,  greeted  by  the  accla- 
mations of  his  countrymen.  Numerous 
causes  were  already  at  work  which  em- 
bittered the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
and  hurried  him  to  an  untimely  grave. 
His  old  enemies  at  the  India  House  were 
stQl  powerful  and  active;  and  they  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  large  band  of  allies, 
whoee  violence  far  exceeded  their  own. 
The  whole  crew  of  pilferers  and  oppressors 
from  whom  he  had  rescued  Bengal  per- 
secuted him  with  the  implacable  rancour 
which  belongs  to  such  abject  natures. 
Many  of  them  even  invested  their  property 
in  India  stock,  merely  that  they  might  be 
better  able  to  annoy  the  man  whose  firm- 
ness had  set  bounds  to  their  rapacity. 


Lying  newspapers  were  set  up  for  no 
purpose  but  to  abuse  him ;  and  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind  was  then  such  that 
these  arts,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  been  ineffectual 
against  truth  and  merit,  produced  an 
extraordinary  impression. 

The  gnai  events  which  had  token  place 
in  India  had  called  into  exiatenoe  a  new 
class    of    Englishmen,    to 
whom    their    countrymen  ^J^atota/' 
gave  the  name  of  Nabobs. 
These  persons  had  generally  sprung  from 
families  neither    andent    nor    opulent; 
they  had  generally  been  sent  at  an  early 
age   to   the  East;  and  they   had  there 
acquired  large  fortunes,  which  they  had 
brought  back  to  their  native  land.    It 
was  natural  that,  not  having  had  much 
opportunity   of    mixing    with   the   best 
society,  they  should  exhibit  acme  of  the 
awkwardness  and  some  of  the  pomposity 
of  upstarts.    It  was  natural  that,  during 
their  sojourn  in  Asia,  they  should  have 
acquired  some  tastes  and  habits  surprising, 
if  not  disgusting,  to  persons  who  never 
had  quitted  Europe.    It  was  natural  that, 
having  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the 
East,  they  should  not  be  disposed  to  sink 
into  obscurity  at  home ;  and  as  they  had 
money,  and  had  not  birth  or  high  con- 
nection, it  was  natural  that  they  should 
display  a  little  obtrusively  the  advantage 
which   they   possessed.    Wherever  they 
settled  there  tTas  a  kind  of  feud  between 
them  and  the  old  nobility  and  geniry, 
similar  to  that  which  raged  in  France 
between   the   farmer  -  general    and  the 
marquess.    This  enmity  to  the  azistoeracy 
long  continued  to  distinguish  the  servants 
of   the   Company.     More   than  twenty 
years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  Burke  pronounced,  that  among 
the  Jacobins  might   be   reckoned  "the 
East  Indians   almost   to    a  man,   who 
cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  present 
importance  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to 
their  wealth.'' 

The  Nabobs  soon  became  a  most  un- 
popular class  of  men.  Some  of  them  had 
in  the  East  displayed  emi-  . 

nent  talents,  and  rendered  anpopnlarity* 
great  services  to  the  State ; 
but  at  home  their  talents  were  not  shown  to 
advantage,  and  their  services  were  little 
known.  That  they  had  sprung  i^^^ 
obscurity,  that  they  hod  acquired  gie^ 
wealth,  that  they  exhibited  it  insolently, 
that  they  spent  it  extravagantly,  that 
they  raised  the  price  of  everything  i^^ 
thdr  neighbourhood,  from  fresh  eggs  to 
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rotten  Loronghs ;  that  their  liveries  oat- 
shone  those  cf  dukes,  that  their  coaches 
-were  finer  than  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
that  the  examples  of  their  large  and  ill- 
governed  households  corrupted  half  the 
servants  in  the  country ;  that  some  of 
them,  with  all  their  magnificence,  could 
not  catch  the  tone  of  good  society,  hut,  in 
spite    of   the   stud   and   the   crowd   of 
menials,  of  the  plate  and  the  Dresden 
china,  of  the  venison  and  the  JBurguudy, 
-were   still  low  men— these  were  things 
-which   excited,  both  in  tlie  class  from 
which  they  had  sprung  and  in  that  into 
which  they  attempted  to  force  themselves, 
the  bitter  aversion  which  is  the  effect  of 
xningled  envy  and  contempt.    But  when 
it  was  also  rumoured  that  the  fortune 
which  had  enabled  its  possessor  to  eclipse 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  on  the  race-ground, 
or  to  carry  the  county  against  the  head  of 
a  house  as  old  as  **  Domesday  Book,"  had 
been   accumulated    by   violating   public 
faith— by  deposing  legitimate  princes,  by 
reducing  whole  provinces  to  beggary— all 
the  higher  and  better  as  well  as  all  the 
low  and  evil  parts  of  himian  nature,  were 
stirred  against  the  wretch  who  had  ob- 
tained, by  guilt  and  dishonour,  the  riches 
which  he  now  lavished  with  arrogant  and 
inelegant  profusion.  The  unfortunate  Na- 
bob seemed  to  be  made  up  of  those  foibles 
against  which  comedy  has  pointed   the 
most  merdlesB  ridicule,  and  of  those  crimes 
which  have   thrown  the  deepest   gloom 
over  tragedy— of  Turcaret  and  Nero, 
of  Monsieur  Jourdain  and  Richard  the 
Third.     A   temi)e8t   of   execration   and 
derision,  such  as  can  be  compared  only  to 
that  outbreak  of  public  feeling  against 
Their  fikults  ^^®  Puritans   which   took 
and  weak-    place   at   the  time  of  the 
**•"««•       Restoration,  burst  on  the 
servants  of  the  Company.    The  humane 
man  was  horror-struck  at  the   way  in 
which   they  had  got  their  money,  the 
thrifty  man  at  the  way  in  which  they 
spent  it.    The  dilettante  sneered  at  their 
want  of   taste.    The  maccaroni  black- 
balled them  as  vulgar  fellows.    Writers 
the  most  unlike  in  sentiment  and  style — 
Methodists  and   libertines,  philosopheis 
and  buffoons— were  for  once  on  the  same 
side.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that, 
during  a  space  of  about  thirty  years,  the 
whole  lighter  literature  of  England  was 
coloured  by  the  feelings  which  we  have 
described.   Foote  brought  on  the  stage  an 
Anglo-Indian  chief,  dissolute,  ungenerous, 
and  tyrannical,  ashamed  of  the  humble 
friends  of   his   youth,  hating  the  aris- 


tocracy, yet  childibhly  eager  to  be  num- 
bered among  them,  squandering  his  wealth 
on  pandars  and  flatterers,  tricking  out  his 
chairmen  with  the  most  costly  hothouse 
flowers,  and  astotmding  the  ignorant 
with  jargon  about  rupees,  lacs,  and 
jaghires.  Mackenzie,  with  more  delicate 
humour,  depicted  a  plain  country  family 
raised  by  the  Indian  acquisitions  of  one 
of  its  members  to  sadden  opulence,  and 
exciting  derision  by  an  awkward  mimicry 
of  the  manners  of  the  great.  Cowper,  in 
that  lofty  expostulation  which  glows 
with  the  very  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
placed  the  oppression  of  India  foremost 
in  the  list  of  those  national  crimes  for 
which  Qod  had  punished  England  with 
years  of  disastrous  war,  with  discomfiture 
in  her  own  seas,  and  with  the  loss  of  her 
transatlantic  empire*  If  any  of  our 
readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  in 
the  dusty  recesses  of  circulating  libraries 
for  some  novel  published  sixty  years  ago, 
the  chance  is  that  the  villain  or  sub- 
villain  of  the  story  will  prove  to  be  a 
savage  old  Nabob,  with  an  immense  for- 
tune, a  tawny  complexion,  a  bad  liver, 
and  a  worse  heart 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  was 
the  feeling  of  the  country  respecting 
Nabobs  in  general.  And  ouveldentillea 
Clive  was  eminently  the  with  the 
Nabob— the  ablest,  the  "Nabobs." 
most  celebrated,  the  highest  in  rank,  thd 
highest  in  fortune,  of  all  the  fraternity. 
His  wealth  was  exhibited  in  a  mannev 
which  could  not  fad  to  excite  odium.  He 
lived  with  great  magnificence  in  Berkeley 
Square.  He  reared  one  palace  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  another  at  Claremont.  His 
parliamentary  influence  might  vie  with 
that  of  the  greatest  families.  But  in  all 
this  splendour  and  power,  envy  found 
something  to  sneer  at.  On  some  of  his 
relations  wealth  and  dignity  seem  to 
have  sate  as  awkwardly  as  on  Mackenzie's 
<(  Margery  Mushroom."  Nor  was  he 
himself,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  free 
from  those  weaknesses  which  the  satiiista 
of  that  age  represented  as  characteiistia 
of  his  whole  class.  In  the  field,  indeed, 
his  habits  were  remarkably  simple.  Ha 
was  constantly  on  horseback,  was  never 
seen  but  in  his  uniform,  never  wore  silk, 
never  entered  a  palanquin,  and  was  con- 
tent with  the  plainest  fare.  But  when'  he 
was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  laid  aside  this  Spartan  temperance  for 
the  ostentatious  luxury  of  a  Sybarite. 
Though  his  person  was  ungraceful,  and 
though  his  harch  features  were  redeemed 
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from  valgar  nglinesB  only  by  their  stem, 
dauntless,  and  commanding  expression,  he 
was  fond  of  rich  and  gay  clothing,  and 
replenished  his  wardrobe  with  absurd  pro- 
fusion. Sir  John  Malcolm  (^res  us  a 
letter  worthy  of  Sir  Matthew  Mite,  in 
which  Clive  orders  "two  hundred  shirts, 
the  best  and  finest  that  can  be  got  for  lore 
or  money."  A  few  follies  of  this  descrip 
tion,  grossly  exaggerated  by  report,  pro- 
duced an  unfaTourable  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  But  this  was  not  the  worst, 
Stories  olr-  Black  stories,  of  which  the 
onlated  against  greater  part  were  pure  in- 
^^  renttons,    were  circulated 

t^especting  his  conduct  in  the  East.  He 
had  to  bear  the  whole  odium,  not  only  of 
those  bad  acts  to  which  he  had  once  or 
twice  stooped,  but  of  all  the  bad  acts 
of  all  the  English  in  India— of  bad  acts 
committed  when  he  was  absent — nay,  of 
bad  acts  which  he  had  manfully  opposed 
and  severely  punished.  The  very  abuses 
against  which  he  had  waged  an  honest, 
resolute,  and  successful  war,  were  laid  to 
his  account.  He  was,  in  fact,  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  all  the  Tiees  and 
weaknesses  which  the  public,  with  or 
without  reason,  ascribed  to  the  English 
adventurers  in  Asia.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  old  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  his 
history,  but  who  still  retained  the  pre- 
judices conceived  in  their  youth,  talk  of 
him  as  an  incarnate  fiend.  Johnson 
always  held  this  language.  Brown,  whom 
Clive  c'Liiploy'^d  to  lay  out  his  pleasure 
gro  u)d^,  vaa  nnazrd  to  see  in  the  house 
of  his  noble  omployer  a  chest  which  had 
rnco  been  flilcd  with  gold  from  the 
treasury  ol  Moor^Iedabad,  and  could  not 
understand  how  the  conscience  of  the 
criminal  could  suffer  him  to  sleep  with 
such  an  object  so  near  to  his  bedchamber. 
The  peasaitr/  of  Surrey  looked  with 
mysterious  horror  on  the  stately  house 
Which  was  rising  at  Claremont,  and 
uluspered  that  the  great  wicked  lord  had 
ordered  the  walls  to  be  made  so  thick  in 
order  to  k«cp  out  the  devil,  who  would 
one  day  carry  him  away  bodily.  Among 
the  gaping  clowns  who  drank  in  this  fright* 
ful  story  was  a  worthless  ugly  lad  of  the 
name  of  Hunter,  since  widely  known  as 
William  Huntington,  8.S. ;  and  the  super- 
stition which  was  strangely  mingled  with 
the  knavery  of  that  remarkable  impostor, 
seems  to  have  derived  no  small  nutriment 
from  the  tales  which  he  heard  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Clive.* 

•  See  Huntington'i  "  Kingdom  of  HetTen  taken 
by  Fhiyer,"  and  his  Letters. 


In  the    meantime   the  impulse  which 
Clive  had  given  to  the  administration  of 
Bengal  was  constantly  be-  brought  and 
coming  fainter  and  fainter,      ftemlne  in 
His  policy  was  to  a  great  »«>«»l»  1^70. 
extent  abandoned;  the  abuses  which  he 
had  suppressed  began  to  revive ;  and  at 
length  the  ^vils  which  a  bad  government 
had  engendered  were  aggravated  by  one 
of  those  fearful  visitations  which  the  be<t 
government  cannot  avert.     In  the  summer 
of  1770  the  rains  failed ;    the  earth  wa« 
parched  up ;  the  tanks  were  empty :  the 
rivers  shrank  within  their  beds;  a  famine. 
such  as  is  known  only  in  countries  when- 
every  household  depends  for  supiwrt  on  its 
own  little  patch  of  cultivation,  filled  th^ 
whole  valley  of  the  Ganges  with  miaeiv 
and  death.    Tender  and  delicate  women, 
whose  veils  had  never  been  lifted  be/ore 
the   public   gaze,   came   forth  from  the 
inner  chambers  in  which  T!!astem  jealousy 
had  kept  watch  over  their  beauty,  threw 
themselves  on  the  earth  before  the  passers- 
by,  and,  with  loud  wailiugs,  implored  a 
handful  of  rice  for  their  children.    The 
Hoogley  every  day  rolled  down  thousands 
of  corpses  close  by  the  xwr^coes  and  gar- 
dens of  the  English  conquerors.   The  very 
streets  of  Calcutta  were  blocked  up  by  the 
dying  and  the  de&d.     The  lean  and  feeble 
survivors  had  not  energy  enough  to  bear 
the  bodies  of  their  kindred  to  the  funeral 
pile  or  to  the  holy  river,  or  even  to  scare 
away  the  jackals  and  vultures,  who  fed 
on  human  remains  in  tiie  face  of  day. 
The  extent  of  the  mortality  was  never 
ascertained,  but  it  was  popularly  re<*oned 
by  millions.    This  melancholy  intelligence 
added  to  the  excitement  which  already 
prevailed  in  England  on  Indian  subjects. 
The  proprietors  of  Eajst  India  stock  were 
uneasy  about  their  dividends.    All  men  of 
common  humanity  were  touched  by  the 
calamities  of  our  unhappy  subject*,  ai»d 
indignation  soon  began  to  mingle  itself 
with  pity.     It  was  rumoured  that  the 
Company' s  servants  had  created  the  famme 
by  engrossing  all  the  rice  of  tiw  country; 
that  they  had  sold  grain  for  eight,  ten, 
twelve  times  the  price  at  which  they  had 
bought  it;  that  one  English  functionwy, 
who,  the  year  before,  was  not  worth  » 
hundred  guineas,  had,  during  that  season 
of  misery,  remitted  sixiky  thousand  pounds 
to  London.    These  chai^ges      ctvc%tA 
we   believe  to  have   been   against  ^e 
utterly  unfounded.     That    ^^^* 
servants  of   the  Company 
had  ventured,  since  Clive'e  departurst  to 
deal  in  rice,  is  probable.     That,  if  they 
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dealt  in  rice,  they  muat  have  gamed  by 
the  scarcity,  la  certain.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  they  either  pro- 
duced or  aggravated  an  evU  which  phy- 
sical causes  sufficiently  explain.  The 
outcry  which  was  raised  against  them  on 
this  occasion  was,  we  Buspeet,  as  absurd 
as  the  imputations  which,  in  timee  of 
dearth  at  home,  were  once  thrown  by 
statesmen  and  judges,  and  are  still  thrown, 
by  two  or  three  old  women,  on  the  corn- 
factors.  It  was,  however,  so  loud  and  so 
general,  that  it  appeezs  to  have  imposed 
even  on  an  intellect  raised  so  high  above 
vulgar  prejudices  aa  that  of  Adam  Smith.  * 
What  was  still  more  extraordinaiy,  these 
unhappy  events  greatly  increased  the  un- 
populariiy  of  Lord  Clive.  He  had  been 
some  years  in  England  when  the  famine 
took  place.  None  of  his  measures  had 
the  smallest  tendency  to  produce  such  a 
calamity.  If  the  servants  of  the  Company 
had  traded  in  rice,  they  had  done  so  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  rule  which  he 
had  laid  down,  and,  while  in  power,  had 
resolutely  enforced.  But,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Nabob~ihe  Anglo-Indian  character 
personified;  and,  while  he  was  building 
and  planting  in  Surrey,  he  was  h^d  re- 
sponsible for  aU  the  effects  of  a  dry  season 
in  Bengal. 

Parliament  had  hitherto  bestowed  very 
little  attentioa  on  our  Easteni  possessions. 

-_    ,    .    ^    Since  the  death  of  G«orge 

Neglect  of    .,     „         ,  . ,  * 

India  by    the  Second,  a  rapid  sucoes- 

mln Utters  of  aion   of  weak   adminstra- 

aeorge  UL   ^j^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^j^.^   ^^ 

in  turn  flattered  and  betrayed  by  the  Court, 
had  held  the  semblance  of  powev.  In- 
trigues in  the  palace,,  riots  in  the  city,  aad 
insurrectionary  movements  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  had  left  them  little  leisure  to 
study  Indian  politios.  Where  they  did 
interfere,  their  interference  was  feeble 
and  irresolute.  Lord  Chatham,  indeed, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  ascendaaoy 
in  the  councils  of  George  the  Third,  had 
meditated  a  bold  and  sweeping  measure 
respecting  the  acquisitions  of  the  Com- 
pany. But  his  plans  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  strange  malady  which 
about  that  time  began  to  overcloud  his 
splendid  genius. 
At  length,  in  1772,  it  was  generally  felt 

that  Parliament  could  no 
vSSdSSrTfl.  ^8®'  neglect  the  affairs 

of  India.   The  Government 
was  stronger  than  any  which  had  held 

«"  Wealth  of  KaUoni/*  Book  IV.  Chap.  t. 
•^IHgreaaion. 


power  since  the  breach  between  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  great  Whig  connexion  in  1761. 
No  pressing  question  of  domestic  or 
European  policy  required  the  attention  of 
public  men.  There  was  a  short  and  de- 
lusive lull  between  two  tempests.  The 
excitement  produced  by  the  Middlesex 
election  was  over;  the  discontents  of 
America  did  not  yet  threaten  civil  war; 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Company 
brought  on  a  crisis;  the  ministers  were 
forced  to  take  up  the  subject;  and  the 
whole  storm,  which  had  long  been  gather- 
ing, now  broke  at  once  on  the  head  of 
Clive. 

BUs  situation  was  indeed  singularly  un- 
fortunate. He  was  hated  throughout  the 
country,  hated  at  the  India  ixnfortmiate 
House,  hated,  above  all,  by  position  of 
those  wealthy  and  powerful  OUve. 
servants  of  the  Company,  ^riiose  rapacity 
and  tyranny  he  had  withstood.  He  had 
to  bear  the  double  odium  of  his  bad  and 
of  his  good  actions — of  every  Indian  abuse, 
and  of  every  Indian  reform.  The  state  of 
the  political  world  was  such  that  he  could 
count  on  the  support  of  no  powerful  con- 
nexion. The  party  to  which  he  had 
belonged,  that  of  George  Grenville^  had 
been  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  yet 
had  never  cordially  united  with  the  other 
sections  of  the  Opposition— with  the  little 
band  who  still  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Lord  Chatham,  or  with  the  large  and  re- 
spectable body  of  which  Lord  Bockingham 
w«0  the  acknowledged  leader.  George 
Grenville  was  now  dead:  his  followers 
were  scattered;  and  Clive,  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  powerful  factions  which 
divided  the  Parliament,  could  reckon  only 
on  the  votes  of  those  members  who  were 
returned  by  himself.  His  enemies,  par- 
ticularly those  who  were  the  enemies  of 
his  virtues,  were  unscrupulous,  ferocious^ 
implacable.  Their  malevolence  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
fame  and  fortune.  They  wished  to  see 
him  expelled  from  Parliament,  to  see  his 
spurs  chopped  off,  to  see  his  estate  con- 
fiscated ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  such  a  result  as  this  would  have 
quenched  their  thirst  for  revenge. 

CUva's  parliamentary  tactics  resembled 
his  military  tactics.  Deserted,  surrounded, 
outnumbeced,  and  with 
eyoTtbiBg  at  rtake.  he  did  Si;•^,?4^^ 
not  even  deign  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  but  pushed  boldly  forward 
to  the  attack.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
diKUSsions  on  Indian  aif  airs  he  rose,  and, 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  vindicated 
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himself  from  a  large  part  of  the  acciua- 
tions  which  had  been  brought  against  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  produced  a  great  im- 
pression on  his  audience.  Lord  Chatham, 
who,  now  the  ghost  of  his  former  self, 
loved  to  haunt  the  scene  of  his  glory,  was 
that  night  under  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  declared  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  finer  speech.  It  was  sub- 
sequently printed  under  Clive's  direction, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit,  not  merely 
strong  sense  and  a  manly  spirit,  but 
talents  both  for  disquisition  and  decla- 
mation, which  assiduous  culture  might 
have  improved  into  the  highest  excellence. 
He  confined  his  deface  on  this  occasion 
to  the  measures  of  his  last  administration ; 
and  succeeded  so  far,  that  his  enemies 
thenceforth  thought  it  expedient  to  direct 
their  attacks  chiefly  against  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  life  nnf orhmately 
presented  some  assailable  points  to  their 
hostility.  A  oommittee  was  chosen  by 
ballot  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  India, 
and  by  this  oommittee  the  whole  history 
of  that  great  revolution  which  threw 
down  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  raised  Meer 
Jaffier,  was  sifted  with  malignant  care. 
Clive  was  subjected  to  the  most  unsparing 
examination  and  cross-examination,  and 
afterwards  bitterly  complained  that  he, 
the  Baron  of  Plassey,  had  been  treated 
like  a  sheep-stealer.  The  boldness  and 
ingenuousness  of  his  replies  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  how  alien  from  his  nature 
Were  the  frauds  to  which,  in  the  course  of 
his  Eastern  negotiations,  he  had  sometimes 
descended.  He  avowed  the  arts  which  he 
had  employed  to  deceive  Omichund,  and 
resolutely  said  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
them,  and  that,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
he  would  again  act  in  the  same  manner. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  received  im- 
mense sums  from  Meer  Jaffier;  but  he 
denied  that,  in  doing  so,  he  had  violated 
any  obligation  of  morality  or  honour.  He 
laid  claim,  •n  the  contrary,  and  not  with- 
out some  reason,  to  the  praise  of  eminent 
disinterestedness.  He  described  in  vivid 
language  the  situation  in  which  his  vie- 

His  claim  to  *<«7  ^**d  P^«"»*  ^^^  »  • 
credit  for  great  prince  dependent  on 
modoraUon.  j^  pleasure;  an  opulent 
dty  afraid  of  being  given  up  to  plunder ; 
wealthy  bankers  bidding  against  each 
other  for  his  smiles;  vaults  piled  with 
gold  and  jewels  thrown  open  to  him  alone. 
"By  God,  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  exclaimed, 
*'  at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my 
own  moderation ! " 


T£e  inquiry  was  so  eztenaive  that  the 
Houses  rose  before  it  had  been  completed. 
It  was  continued  in  the  following  session. 
When  at  length  the  committee  had  con- 
cluded its  labours,  enlightened  and  impar- 
tial men  had  little  difficulty  in  *nn.ViTig  gp 
their  minds  as  to  the  reanlt.     It  was  clear 
that  Clive  had  been  guilty  of  some  acts 
which  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  witbont 
attacking  the  authority  of  all  the  most 
sacred  laws  which  regulate  the  intercoune 
of  individuals  and  of  states.     But  it  was 
equally  clear  that  he  had  displayed  great 
talents,  and  even  great  ^virtues ;  that  he 
had  rendered  eminent  services  both  to 
his  oountry  and  to  the  people  of  India; 
and  that  it  was  in  truth  not   for  his 
dealings  with  Meer  Jaffier,  nor  for  the 
fraud  which  he  had  practised  on  Omi- 
chund, but  for  his  determined  resista&cd 
to  avarice  and  tyranny,  that  he  was  now 
called  in  question. 

Ordinary  criminal  justice  knows  nothing 
of  set-off.    The  greatest  desert  cannot  he 
pleaded  in   answer  to    a    orbnlnaljuf- 
charge    of    the    slightest  tioa  and  eooii- 
transgression.    If  «  num  ***^  judptt*^* 
has  sold  beer  on  Sunday  morning,  it  is  no 
defence  that  he  has  saved  the  life  of  a 
f  ellow-oreature  at  the  risk  of  his  own.    If 
he  has  harnessed  a  Newfoundland  dog  to 
his  little  child's  carriage,  it  is  no  defence 
that  he  was  wounded  at  Waterioo.    But 
it  is  not  in  this  way  that  we  ought  to  deal 
with  men  who,   raised  far  above  or- 
dinary restraints,  and  tried  by  far  more 
than  ordinary  temptations,  are  entitied  to 
a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  indul- 
gence.   Such  men  should  be  judged  by 
their    contemporaries   as  they  will    be 
judged  by  posterity.    Their  bad  actions 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  called  good;  but 
their  good  and  bad  actions  ought  to  be 
fairly  weighed;  and  if  on  the  whole  the 
good  preponderate,  the  sentence  ou^t  *o 
be  one  not  merely  of  acquittal  but  of  ap- 
probation.   Not  a  single  great  nilerm 
history  can  be  absolved  by  a  jndge  ijho 
fixes  his  eye  inexorably  on  one  or  two 
unjustifiable  acts.    Brace  the  deliverer  of 
Scotland,  Maurice  the  deUverer  of  G«- 
many,  William  the  deliverer  of  HolUndt 
his  great    descendant  the  deliterer  of 
England,  Murray  the  good  regent,  Como 
the  father  of  his  oountry,  Henry  IV.  o« 
Prance,  Peter  the  Great  of  Eussia-how 
would  the  best  of    them   pass  such  » 
scrutiny?     History  takes  wider  w^j 
and  the  best  tribunal  for  great  poUtioi 
cases  is  that  tribunal  which  anticip»»« 
the  verdict  of  history. 
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Beasonable  and  moderate  men  of  all 
partiee  felt  this  in  Clive's  case.  They 
Pablio  opinion  could  not  pronounce  him 

respecting  blameless  ;  but  they  were 
cure.  jjQ^  disposed  to  abandon 
him  to  that  low-minded  and  rancorous 
pack  who  had  run  him  down,  and  were 
eager  to  worry  him  to  death.  Lord  North, 
though  not  very  friendly  to  him,  was 
not  disposed  to  go  to  extremities  against 
him.  Willie  the  inquiry  was  still  in  pro- 
gress, Clive,  who  had  some  years  before 
been  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  was 
installed  with  great  pomp  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  Lord- lieutenant  of  Shropshire. 
When  he  kissed  hands,  George  HI.,  who 
had  always  been  partial  to  him,  admitted 
him  to  a  private  audience,  talked  to  him 
half  an  hour  on  Indian  politics,  and  was 
visibly  affected  when  the  persecuted 
genera]  s;  oke  of  his  services  and  of  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  requited. 

At  length  the  charges  came  in  a  definite 
form  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Burgoyne,  chairman  of  the  committee,  a 
man  of  Tvit,  fashion,  and  honour,  ^n 
agreeable  dramatic  writer,  an  officer 
whose  courage  was  never  questioned,  and 
whose  skill  was  at  that  time  highly 
esteemed,  appeared  as  the  accuser.  The 
members  of  the  administration  took 
different  sides ;  for  in  that  age  all  ques- 
tions were  open  questions  except  such  as 
were  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  such  as  implied  some  censure  on 
the  Government.  Thurlow,  the  Attomey- 
Deneral,  was  among  the  assailants.  Wed- 
derbume,  the  Solicitor-General,  strongly 
attached  to  Clive,  defended  hid  friend 
with  extraordinary  force  of  argument  and 
language.  It  is  a  curious  drcumstance 
that,  some  years  later,  Thurlow  was  the 
most  conspicuous  champion  of  Warren 
Hastings,  while  Wedderbume  was  among 
the  most  unrelenting  persecutors  of  that 
great  though  not  faultless  statesman. 
Clive  spoke  in  his  own  defence  at  less 
length  and  with  less  art  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  with  greater  energy 
and  pathos.  He  recounted  his  great 
actions  and  his  wrongs ;  and,  after 
bidding  his  hearers  remember  that  they 
were  about  to  decide  not  only  on  his 
honour  but  on  their  own,  he  retired  from 
the  House. 

The  Commons  resolved  that  acquisitions 
made  by  the  arms  of  the  State  belong  to 
the  State  alone,  and  that  it  is  illegal  in 
the  servants  of  the  State  to  appropriate 
such  acquisitions  to  themselves.   They  re-  | 


solved  that  thin  wholesome  rule  appeared 
to  have  been  systematically 
violated  by  the  English  ^«^«^;,»'» 
functionaries  in  Bengal.  On 
a  subsequent  day  they  went  a  step  further, 
andresolved  that  Clive  had,  by  means  of  the 
power  which  he  x>ossessed  as  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  India,  obtained  large 
sums  from  Meer  Jaffler.  Here  the  House 
stopped.  They  had  voted  the  major  and 
minor  of  Burgoyne's  syllogism ;  but  they 
shrunk  from  drawing  the  logical  conclu- 
sion. When  it  was  moved  that  Lord  Clive 
had  abused  his  powers,  and  set  an  evil 
example  to  the  servants  of  the  public,  tha 
previous  question  was  put  and  carried. 
At  length,  iong  after  the  sun  had  risea 
on  an  animated  debate,  Wedderbume 
moved  that  Lord  Clive  had  at  the  some, 
time  rendered  great  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices to  his  country;  and  this  motion 
passed  without  a  division. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  inquiry 
appears  to  us,  on  the  whole,  honourable 
to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  discern- 
ment of  the  Conmions.  They  had  indeed 
no  great  temptation  to  do  wrong.  They 
would  have  been  very  bad  judges  of  an 
accusation  brought  against  Jenkinson  or 
against  Wilkes.  But  the  question  re- 
specting Clive  was  not  a  party  question ; 
and  the  House  accordingly  acted  with  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  which  may, 
always  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of 
English  gentlemen,  not  blinded  by  fac- 
tion. 

The  equitable  and  temperate  proceed-, 
ings  of  the  British  Parliament  were  set  off 
to  the  greatest  advantageby  contrast  with 
a  foil.  The  wretched  gov-  the  French 
emment  of  Louis  XV.  had  P'oc«d«:e- 
murdered,  directly  or  indirectly,  almost 
every  Frenchman  who  had  served  his 
country  with  distmction  in  the  East. 
Labourdonnais  was  flung  into  the  Bastille, 
and,  after  years  of  suffering,  left  it 
only  to  die.  Dupleix,  stripped  of  his 
immense  fortune,  and  broken-hearted  by 
humiliating  attendance  in  ante- chambers, 
sank  into  an  obscure  gzave.  Lally  waa^ 
dragged  to  the  common  place  of  execution 
with  a  gag  between  his  lips.  The  Com- 
mons of  England,  on  the  other  hand,* 
treated  their  living  captain  with  that 
discriminating  justice  which  is  seldom 
shown  except  to  the  dead.  They  laid 
down  sound  general  principles;  they 
delicately  pointed  out  where  he  had 
deviated  from  those  prindplos ;  and  they 
tempered  the  gentle  censure  with  liberal 
eulogy.  The  contrast  struck  Voltaire,  al- 
35 
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ways  partial  to  England,  and  always  eager 
to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  ParHameiits 
of  France.  Indeed  he  seems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  meditated  a  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Bengal.  He  mentioned  his 
design  to  Dr.  Moore  when  that  amusing 
writer  visited  him  at  Femey.  Wedder- 
bume  took  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
pressed  Clive  to  furnish  materials.  Had 
the  plan  been  carried  into  execution,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Voltaire  would  have 
produced  a  book  containing  much  lively 
and  picturesque  narrative,  many  just  and 
humane  sentiments  poignantly  expressed, 
many  grotesque  blunders,  many  sneers  at 
the  Mosaic  chronology,  much  scandal 
about  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and 
much  sublime  theophilanthropy  stojen 
from  the  New  Testament  and  put  into 
the  mouths  of  virtuous  and  philosophical 
Brahmins. 

Clive  was  now  secure  in  the  enjoyment 

of  his  fortune  and  his  honours.    He  was 

Increasing    surrounded    by     attached 

melancholy  friends  and  relations ;   and 

of  CUve.      jjg  jj^  ^Qt  yg^  passed  the 

season  of  vigorous  bodily  and  mental 
exertion.  But  clouds  had  long  been  gath- 
ering over  his  mind,  and  now  settled 
on  it  in  thick  darkness.  From  early  youth 
he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  that  strange 
melancholy  "which  rejoiceth  exceedingly, 
and  is  glad  when  it  can  find  the  grave.'' 
While  still  a  writer  at  Madras  he  had 
twice  attempted  to  destroy  himself. 
Business  and  prosperity  had  produced  a 
salutary  effect  on  his  spirits.  In  India, 
while  he  was  occupied  by  great  affairs, 
in  England,  while  wealth  and  rank  had 
still  the  charm  of  novelty,  he  had  borne 
up  against  his  constitutional  misery.  But 
he  had  now  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to 
wish  for.  His  active  spirit  in  an  inactive 
situation  drooped  and  withered  like  a 
plant  in  an  uncongenial  air.  The  malig- 
nity with  which  his  enemies  had  pursued 
him,  the  indignity  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  the  committee,  the  cen- 
sore,  lenient  as  it  was,  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  pronounced,  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  regarded  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen  as  a  cruel  and 
perfidious  tyrant,  all  concurred  to  irritate 
and  depress  him.  In  the  meantime  his 
temper  was  tried  by  acute  physical  suffer- 
ing. Dming  his  long  residence  in  tropical 
climates  he  had  contracted  several  pain- 
ful distempers.  In  order  to  obtain  ease 
he  called  in  the  help  of  opium,  and  he 
was  gradually  enslaved  by  this  treacherous 
ally.    To  the  last,  however,  his  genius 


occasionally  flashed  through  the  gloom. 
It  was  said  that  he  would  sometimed, 
after  sitting  silent  and  torpid  for  hours, 
rouse  himself  to  the  discussion  of  some 
great  question,  would  display  in  fiill 
vigour  all  the  talents  of  the  soldier  and 
the  statesman,  and  would  then  sink  back 
into  his  melancholy  repose. 

The  disputes  with  America  had  now 
become  so  serious  that  an  appeal  to  the 
sword  seemed  inevitable ;  and  the  minis- 
ters were  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  Clive.  Had  he  still  been 
what  he  was  when  he  raised  the  siege  oi 
Patna,  and  annihilated  the  Dutch  army 
and  navy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  resistance  oi 
the  Colonists  would  have  been  put  down, 
and  that  the  inevitable  separation  would 
have  been  deferred  for  a  few  years.  But 
it  was  too  late.  His  strong  mind  was 
fast  sinking  imder  many 
kinds  of  suffering.  On  the  ^  J^^** 
22nd  of  November,  1774,  he 
died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  juai 
completed  his  forty-ninth  year. 

•In  the  awful  close  of  so  much  prosperity 
and  glory  the  vulgar  saw  only  a  confir- 
mation of  all  their  jTejudices ;  and  some 
men  of  real  piety  and  talents  so  far  forgot 
the  maxims,  both  of  religion  and  of  philo- 
sophy, as  confidently  te  ascribe  the 
mournful  event  to  the  just  vengeance  ot 
Gfod,  and  the  horrors  of  an  evil  conscience. 
It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that 
we  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
mind  ruined  by  the  weariness  of  satiety, 
by  the  pangs  of  wounded  honour,  by  fatal 
diseases,  and  more  fatal  remedies. 

Olive  committed  great  faults ;  and  we 
have  not  attempted  to  disguise  them.  But 
his  faults,  when  weighed  .   ^  ... 

agamst    his    merits,    and  ^^  meilU. 
viewed  in  connection  with 
his  temptations,  do  not  appear  to  us  to 
deprive  hnn  of  his  right  to  an  honourable 
place  in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 

From  his  first  visit  to  India  dates  the 
renown  of  the  English  arms  in  the  East. 
Till  he  appeared,  his  coun-  .g^  ^^  .^iait 
trymen  were   despised   as    to  India- 
mere    pedlars,    while    the      ^^^ 
French  were  revered  as  a      "*** 
people  formed  for  victory  and  command. 
His  courage  and  capacity  dissolved  the 
charm.    With  the  defence  of  Arcot  com- 
mences   that    long    series    of    Oriental 
triumphs  which  closes  with  the  faD  ^ 
Ghazni.      Nor    must    we    forget    that 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old  when 
he  approv^.  himself  ripe  for  military 
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command.  This  is  a  rare  if  not  a 
flingiilar  distinction.  It  is  true  that 
Alexander,  Cond^,  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  won  great  battles  at  a  still 
earlier  age ;  but  those  princes  were  sur- 
xoimded  by  reteran  generals  of  distin- 
l^nished  skill,  to  whose  suggestions  must 
be  attributed  the  victories  of  the  Oranicus, 
of  Bocroi,  and  of  Narva.  Clive,  an  inex- 
perienced youth,  had  jet  more  experience 
than  any  of  those  who  served  under  him. 
XEe  had  to  form  himself,  to  form  his 
officers,  and  to  form  his  army.  The 
only  man,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  who 
at  an  equally  early  age  ever  gave  equal 
proof  of  talents  for  war,  was  Napoleon 
Sonaparte. 

From  Clive's  second  visit  to  India  dates 

-tiie  political  ascendency  of  the  English  in 

Hesultofhls  that  country.  Hisdexterity 

fleoond  visit—  a&d  resolution  realiaed,  m 

BngUih      the  course  of  a  few  months, 

supremacy.   ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  gorgeous 

-visions  which  had  floated  before  the 
imaginatioa  of  Dupleix.  Such  an  extent 
of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount  of 
xevenue,  such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was 
never  added  to  the  dominion  of  Bome  by 
the  most  successful  proconsuL  Nor  were 
«iioh  wealthy  spoils  ever  botne  under 
arches  of  triumph,  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
and  through  the  crowded  Forum,  to  the 
threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove.  The  fame  of 
those  who  subdued  Antiochus  andTigranes 
iprows  dim  when  compared  with  the  splen- 
dour of  ike  exploits  which  the  young 
Ihiglish  adventurer  achieved  at  the  head 
of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers  to  one- 
lialf  of  a  Boman  legion. 

From  Clive's  third  visit  to  India  dates 
the  purity  of  the  administxation  of  our 
£astem  Empire.  When  he  landed  at 
Calcutta,  in  1765,  Bengal  was  regarded  as 


a  place  to  which  Englishmen  were  sent 
only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  He  first  made 
dauntless  and  unsparing  war  on  that 
gigantic  system  of  oppression,  extortion, 
and  corruption.  In  that  war  he  manfully 
put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  fame,  and  his 
splendid  fortune.  The  same  sense  of 
justice  which  forbids  us  to  conceal  or  ex- 
tenuate the  faults  of  his  earlier  days 
compels  us  to  admit  that  those  faults  were 
nobly  repaired.  If  the  re-  his  third  visit 
proach  of  the  Comi>any  and  —Indian 
of  its  servants  has  been  ^f^'o™!- 
taken  away — if  in  India  the  yoke  of  foreign 
masters,  elsewhere  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes, 
has  be«n  found  lighter  than  that  of  any 
native  dynasty— if  to  that  gang  of  publio 
robbers  which  once  spread  terror  through 
the  whole  plain  of  Bengal,  has  succeeded 
a  body  of  functionaries  not  more  highly 
distinguished  by  ability  and  diligence  than 
by  integrity,  disinterestedness,  and  public 
spirit— if  we  now  see  men  like  MunrO| 
Elphinstone,  and  Metcalfe,  after  leading 
victorious  armies,  after  making  and  depo- 
sing kings,  return,  proud  of  their  honour- 
able poverty,  from  a  land  which  once 
held  out  to  every  greedy  factor  the  hope 
of  boundless  wealth— the  praise  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  Clive.  His  name 
stands  high  on  the  roll  of  conquerors.  But 
it  is  found  in  a  better  Ust — in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  done  and  suffered  much 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To  thft 
warrior,  history  will  assign  a  place  in  thft 
same  rank  with  Lucullus  and  Trajan. 
Nor  will  she  deny  to  the  reformer  a  share 
of  that  veneration  with  which  France 
cherishes  the  memory  of  Turgot,  and  with 
which  the  latest  generations  of  Hindooa 
vrill  contemplate  the  statue  d  iMcd 
William  Bentinck. 
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It  ia  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
this  ia  an  excellent  book  excellently  trans- 
value of  the  ^*t®<l-  The'original  work  of 
work  and  Professor  Banke  is  known 
translation.  ^^  esteemed  wherever  Gei^ 
man  literature  is  studied,  and  has  been 
found  interesting  even  in  a  most  inaccu- 
xate  and  dishonest  French  version.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  work  of  a  mind  fitted  both 
for  minute  researches  and  for  large  specu- 
Ifttions.  It  is  written  also  in  an  admirable 
ijnrit,  equally  remote  from  levity  and 
l^gotry ;  serious  and  earnest,  yet  tolerant 
Vid  impartial.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  we  now  see  it  take 
Us  place  among  the  English  classics.  Of 
the  translation  we  need  only  say,  that  it 
IB  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
qkxl],  the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity of  the  accomplished  lady  who,  as 
an  inteipreter  between  the  mind  of 
Germany  and  the  mind  of  Britain,  has 
already  deserved  so  well  of  both  countries. 
The  subject  of  this  book  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  singularly  interesting.  How 
it  was  that  Protestantism  did  so  much, 
yet  did  no  more— how  it  was  that  the 
Church  of  Bome,  having  lost  a  large  part 
of  Europe,  not  only  ceased  to  lose,  but 
actually  regained  nearly  half  of  what  she 
had  lost— is  certainly  a  most  curious  and 
important  question ;  and  on  this  question 
Plrofessor  Banke  has  thrown  far  more 
light  than  any  other  person  who  has 
written  on  it. 

There  ia  not,  and  there  never  was,  on 
this  earth,  a  work  of  human  policy  so  well 
deserving  of  examination  as  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  The  history  cf  that 
Church  joins  together  the  two  great  ages 
of  human  civilization.  No  other  institu- 
tion is  left  standing  which  carries  the 
mind  back  to  the  times  when  the  smoke  of 


sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and 
when  camelopards  and  tigers  bounded  io 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The  proudest 
royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday,  when 
compared  with  the  line  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  back  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  Pope  who 
crowned  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in 
the  eighth ;  and  far  beyond  the  time  of 
Pepin  the  august  dynasty  extends,  til]  it 
is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  Tlie  re- 
public of  Venice  came  next  in  antiquity. 
But  the  republic  of  Venice  was  modem 
when  compared  with  the 
Papacy;  and  the  repubUe  ^Jf ft^ 
of  Venice  is  gone,  and  the 
Papacy  remains.  The  Papacy  remains, 
not  in  decay,  not  a  mere  antique,  but  full 
of  life  and  youthful  vigour.  The  Catholic 
.Church  is  still  sending  forth  to  the  furtiies^ 
ends  of  the  world  missionaries  as  zealous 
as  those  who  landed  in  Kent  with  Augus- 
tin,  and  stiU  confronting  hostile  kings 
with  the  same  spirit  with  which  she  con- 
fronted Attila.  Thenumber  of  her  children 
is  greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her 
acquisitions  in  the  New  World  have  more 
than  compensated  her  for  what  she  has 
lost  in  the  Old.  Her  spiritual  ascendency 
extends  over  the  vast  countries  which  lie 
between  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and 
Cape  Horn— countries  which,  a  century 
hence,  may  not  improbably  contain  a 
population  as  large  as  that  which  now  in- 
habits Europe.  The  members  of  her 
communion  are  certainly  yn^t  extent  of 
not  fewer  than  a  hundred  the  BomiSh 
and  fifty  millions ;  and  it  Cl^'»o^ 
will  be  difficult  to  show  that  aU  the  other 
Christian  sects  united,  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  sign  which  indicates  that  the  term  of 
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her  long  dominion  is  approaching.  She 
aaw  the  commencement  of  all  the  govem- 
mcntfly  and  of  all  the  eccleeiastical  estab- 
lishments, that  now  exist  in  the  world ; 
and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not 
destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all  She 
was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon 
had  set  foot  on  Britain—before  the  Frank 
had  passed  the  Bhine — ^when  Grecian 
eloquence  still  flourished  at  Antioch— 
when  idols  were  still  worshipped  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist 
in  undiminished  -vigour  when  some  tra- 
veller from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch 
the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  world 
is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
Mental  enlightAued,  and  that  this 
aotlYlty  of  enlightening  must  be  fa- 
modern  times,  youiable  to  Protestantism, 
and  unfaTourable  to  Catholicism.  We 
wish  that  we  could  think  so.  But  we 
see  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  be 
a  well-founded  expectation.  We  see  that 
during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  human  mind  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  active — that  it  has  made 
great' advances  in  every  branch  of  natural 
philosophy— that  it  has  produced  innu- 
merable inventions  tending  to  promote  the 
convenience  of  life— that  medicine,  sur- 
gery, chemistry,  engineering,  have  been 
very  greatly  improved— that  government, 
police,  and  law  have  been  improved, 
though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  Yet 
we  see  that,  during  these  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Protestantism  has  made 
no  conquests  worth  speaking  of.  Nay,  we 
believe  that,  as  far  as  there  has  been  a 
change,  that  change  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  Church  of  Home.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, feel  confident  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  will  necessarily  be  fatal  to  a 
system  which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood 
its  ground  in  spite  of  the  immense  progress 
which  knowledge  has  made  since  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Indeed,  the  argument  which  we   are 
considering  seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on 
an  entire  mistake.    There  are  branches  of 
Progress,  the  ^owledge,  with  respect  to 
law  of      which  the  law  of  the  human 
knowledge,    mind  is  progress.  Inmathe- 
matice,  when  once  a  proposition  has  been 
demonstrated,  it  is  never  afterwards  con- 
tested.   Every  fresh  story  is  as  solid  a 
basis  for  a  new  superstructure  as   the 
<niginal  foundation  was.  Here,  therefore, 
there  is  a  constant  addition  to  the  stock 


of  truth.  In  the  inductive  sciences,  again, 
the  law  is  progress.  Every  day  furnishes 
new  facts,  and  thus  brings  theory  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection.  Thero  is  no 
chance  that  either  in  the  purely  demon- 
strative, or  in  the  purely  experimental 
sciences,  the  world  will  ever  go  back  or 
even  remain  stationary.  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  a  reaction  against  Taylor's 
theorem,  or  of  a  reaction  against  Harvey's 
doctrine  of  the  ciroulation  of  the  blood. 

But  with  theology  the  case  is  very 
different.  As  respects  natural  religion—^ 
rovelation  being  for  the 
present  altogether  left  out  ''^^^^ 
of  the  question — ^it  is  not 
easy  to  see  that  a  philosopher  of  the 
present  day  is  moro  favourably  situated 
than  Thales  or  Simonides.  He  has  beforo 
him  just  the  same  evidences  of  design  in 
the  structure  of  the  uaiverse  which  th^ 
early  Greeks  had.  We  say  just  the  same ; 
for  the  discoveries  of  modem  astronomers 
and  anatomists  have  really  added  nothing 
to  the  force  of  that  argument  which  a 
reflecting  mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird, 
insect,  fish,  leaf,  flower,  and  shell.  The 
reasoning  by  which  Socrates,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  hearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist 
Aristodemus,  is  exactly  the  reasoning  of 
Paley's  **  Natural  Theology."  Socrates 
makes  precisely  the  same  use  of  the 
statues  of  Polycle^us  and  the  pictures  of 
Zeuxis  which  Paley  makes  of  the  watch. 
As  to  the  other  great  question  —  the 
question,  what  becomes  cf  man  after 
death— we  do  not  see  that  a  highly  edu- 
cated European,  left  to  his  unassisted 
reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right 
than  a  Blackfoot  Indian.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  we 
surpass  the  Blackfoot  Indians  throws  the 
smallest  light  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
the  animal  life  is  extinct.  In  truth,  all 
the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem,  who 
have  attempted,  without  the  help  of  reve- 
lation, to  prove  the  immortality  of  man, 
from  Plato  down  to  Prankha,  appear  to 
us  to  have  failed  deplorably. 

Then,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas  which 
perplex  the  natural  theologian  aro  the 
same  in  all  ages.  The  ingenuity  of  a 
people  just  emerging  from  barbarism  is 
quite  sufficient  to  propound  them.  The 
wisdom  of  Locke  or  Clarke  is  quite  unable 
to  solve  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  subtle  speculations,  touching  the 
Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of  evil,  the 
necessity  of  human  actions,  the  foundation 
of  moral  obligation,  imply  any  high  degree 
of  intellectual  culture.  Such  specuh&tioBS, 
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on  the  contrary,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  delight  of  intelligent  children  and  of 
half-civilized  men.  The  number  of  boys 
is  not  small  who,  at  fourteen,  haye  thought 
enough  on  these  questions  to  be  fully  en- 
titled to  the  praise  which  Voltaire  gives  to 
Zadig,  '*  II  en  savait  ce  qu'on  en  a  su  dans 
tons  lea  &ges;  c'est-a-dire,  fort  peu  de 
chose."  The  Book  of  Job  shows  that 
long  before  letters  and  arts  were  known 
to  Ionia  these  vexing  questions  were 
debated  with  no  common  skill  and  elo- 
quence, under  the  tents  of  the  Idumean 
Emirs;  nor  has  human  reason,  in  the 
oourse  of  three  thousand  years,  discovered 
ftny  satisfactory  solution  of  the  riddles 
which  perplexed  Eliphaz  and  Zophar. 

Natural  theology,  then,  is  not  a  pro- 
gressiTe  science.  That  knowledge  of  our 
origin  and  of  our  destiny  which  we  derive 
irom  revelation  is  indeed  of  very  different 
clearness,  and  very  different  importance. 
Bat  neither  is  revealed  religion  of  the 
nature    of  a   progressive   science.     All 

Divine  truth  I^ivine  truth  is,  according 
not  affected  by  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pro- 

dlflooverleB.  ^^^^^  Churches,  recorded 
In  certain  books.  It  is  equally  open  to  all 
who,  in  any  age,  can  read  those  books ; 
nor  can  all  the  discoveries  of  all  the 
philosophers  in  the  world  add  a  single 
verse  to  any  of  those  books.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  in  divinity  there  cannot  be 
ft  progress  analogous  to  that  which  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  pharmacy,  geology, 
and  navigation.  A  Christian  of  the  fifth 
century  vrith  a  Bible  is  on  a  par  with  a 
Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
a  Bible,  candour  and  natural  acuteness 
being,  of  oourse,  supposed  equal.  It 
matters  not  at  all  that  the  compass, 
printing,  gunpowder,  steam,  gas,  vaccina- 
tion, and  a  thousand  other  discoveries  and 
inventions,  which  were  unknown  In  the 
fifth  century,  are  familiar  to  the  nine- 
teenth. None  of  these  discoveries  and 
inventions  have  the  smallest  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  man  is  justified  by 
faith  alone,  or  whether  the  invocation  of 
saints  is  an  orthodox  practice.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  security 
for  the  future  against  the  prevalence  of 
any  theological  error  that  ever  has  pre- 
vailed in  time  past  among  Christian  men. 
We  are  confident  that  the  world  will 
never  go  back  to  the  solar  system  of 
Ptolemy;  nor  is  our  confidence  in  the 
least  shaken  by  the  circumstance  that 
even  so  great  a  man  as  Bacon  rejected  the 
theory  of  Galileo  with  scorn ;  for  Bacon 
had  not  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  a 


sound  conclusion  which  are  within  our 
reach,  and  which  secure  people,  who  would 
not  have  been  worthy  to  mend  his  pens, 
from  falling  into  his  mistakes.  But  vrv 
ore  very  differently  affected,  when  wre 
reflect  tiiat  Sir  Thomas  More  was  ready  to 
die  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  He 
had  all  the  information  on  the  subject 
that  we  have,  or  that,  while  the  world 
lasts,  any  human  being  will  have.  The 
text,  **  This  is  my  body,"  was  in  his  New- 
Testament  as  it  is  in  ours.  The  absurdity 
of  the  literal  interpretation  was  as  great 
and  as  obvious  in  the  sixteenth  century  aa 
it  is  now.  No  progress  that  science  has 
made,  or  will  make,  can  add  to  what 
seems  to  ns  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
argument  against  tiie  real  presence.  We 
ore,  therefore,  unable  to  understand  why 
what  Sir  Thomas  More  be-  Belief  In 
lieved  respecting  transub-  trangnbstan- 
stantiation  may  not  be  tl»tlon« 
believed  to  the  end  of  time  by  men  equal 
in  abilities  and  honesty  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  But  Sir  Thomas  Mdre  is  one  of  the 
choice  specimens  of  human  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faith 
which  stands  that  test  will  stand  any  test 
The  prophecies  of  Brothers,  and  the 
miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  sink  to 
trifles  in  the  comparison.  Oae  reservation, 
indeed,  must  be  made.  The  books  and 
traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled 
with  propositions  strictly  theological, 
other  propositions,  purporting  to  rest  on 
the  same  authority  which  relate  to 
physics.  If  new  discoveries  should  throw 
discredit  on  the  physical  propostttons,  the 
theological  propositions,  unless  they  can 
be  separated  from  the  physioal  proposi- 
tions, will  share  in  that  discredit.  In  this 
way,  undoubtedly,  the  progress  of  science 
may  indirectly  serve  the  cause  of  religious 
truth.  The  Hindoo  mythology,  for 
example,  is  bound  up  with  a  most  absurd 
geography.  Every  young  Brahmin,  there- 
fore, who  learns  geography  in  our  colleges 
learns  to  smile  at  the  Hindoo  mythology. 
If  Catholicism  has  not  suffered  to  an  equal 
degree  from  the  Papal  decision  that  the 
sun  goes  round  the  earth,  this  is  because 
all  intelligent  Catholics  now  hold,  with 
Pascal,  that  in  deciding  the  point  at  all 
the  Church  exceeded  her  powers,  and  was, 
therefore,  justly  left  destitute  of  that 
supernatural  assistance  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  legitimate  functions,  the 
promise  of  her  Founder  authorised  her  to 
expect 
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This  reserration  affects  not  at  all  the 

trnth  of  our  proposition,  that  divinity, 

properly  so  called,  is  not  a 

common  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, a  very  little  obseryation  of  life,  will 
suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning,  no 
aagadty,  affords  a  security  against  the 
greatest  errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
invisible  world.  Bayle  and  Chillingworth, 
two  of  the  most  sceptical  of  mankind, 
.turned  Catholics  from  sincere  conviction. 
Johnson,  incredulous  on  all  other  points, 
was  a  ready  believer  in  miracles  and 
apparitions.  He  would  not  believe  in 
Ossian;  but  he  believed  in  the  second 
aight.  He  would  not  believe  in  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon ;  but  he  believed  in 
the  Cock  Lane  ghost. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to  won- 
der at  any  vagaries  of  superstition.  We 
have  seen  men,  not  of  mean  intellect  or 
neglected  education,  but  qualified  by 
their  talents  and  acquirements  to  attain 
eminence  either  in  active  or  speculative 
pursuits,  well-read  scholars,  expert  logi- 
cians, keen  observers  of  life  and  manners, 
prophesying,  interpreting,  talking  un- 
known tongues,  working  miraculous 
cures,  coming  down  with  messagee  from 
•Qod  to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have 
seen  an  old  woman,  with 

Senate.  »o  talents  beyond  the 
cunning  of  a  fortune-teller, 
and  with  the  education  of  a  scullion,  ex- 
alted into  a  prophetess,  and  surrounded 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  devoted  followers, 
many  of  whom  were,  in  station  and 
knowledge,  immeasurably  her  superiors; 
and  all  this  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  all  this  in  London.  Tet  why  not? 
For  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  no 
more  has  been  revealed  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  than  to  the  first,  or  to 
London  than  to  the  wildest  perish  in  the 
Hebrides.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  things 
which  concern  this  life  and  this  world, 
man  constantly  becomes  wiser  and  wiser. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  as  respects  a 
higher  power  and  a  future  state,  man,  in 
the  language  of  Goethe^s  scoffing  fiend. 

«  ^  ,!1  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^o*»  gloiehom  8chlag» 
und  ist  80  mmderlich  als  wie  am  ersten  Tag." 

The  history  of  Catholicism  strikinffly 
iUuBtrates  these  observations.  Buringthe 
btft  seven  centuriee  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  has  made  constant  progress  in 
every  department  of  secular  knowledge. 
But  in  religion  we  can  trace  no  constant 
.pipgress.     The  ecclesiastical  history  of  | 


that  long  pei-iod  is  a  history  of  movement 
to  and  fro.  Four  times  since  the  autho- 
rity of  tlie  Church  of  Borne  was  estab- 
lished in  Western  Christendom  has  the 
human  intellect  risen  up  against  her  yoke. 
Twice  she  remained  completely  victorious. 
Twice  she  come  forth  from  the  conflict 
bearing  the  marks  of  cruel  wounds,  but 
with  the  principle  of  life  still  strong 
within  her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tre- 
mendous assaults  which  she  has  survived 
we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
way  she  is  to  perish. 

The  first  of  these  insurrections  broke 
out  in  the  region  where  the  beautiful 
language  of  Oc  was  spoken. 
That  country,  singularly  ^^^^,*|J^ 
favoured  by  nature,  was, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  most  flourish- 
ing and  civilized  part  of  Western  Europe. 
It  was  in  no  wise  a  put  of  Prance.  It 
had  a  distinct  political  existence,  a  dis- 
tinct national  character,  distinct  usages, 
and  a  distinct  speech.  The  soil  was 
fruitful  and  well  cultivated ;  and  amidst 
the  cornfields  and  vineyards  arose  many 
rich  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  little 
republic ;  and  many  stately  castles,  each 
of  which  •  contained  a  miniature  of  an 
imperial  court.  It  was  there  that  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  first  laid  aside  its  ter- 
rors, first  took  a  humane  and  graceful 
form,  first  appeared  as  the  inseparable 
associate  of  art  and  literature,  of  courtesy 
and  love.  The  other  vernacular  dialects 
which,  since  the  fifth  century,  had  sprung 
up  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  the  Boman 
£mpire  were  still  rude  and  imperfect. 
The  sweet  Tuscan,  the  rich  and  energetic 
English,  were  abandoned  to  artisans  and 
shepherds.  No  clerk  had  ever  conde- 
scended to  use  such  barbarous  jargon  for 
the  teaching  of  science,  for  the  recording 
of  great  events,  or  for  the  painting  of  life 
and  manners.  But  the  hmguagaof  Pro- 
vence was  already  the  langiuge  of  tho 
learned  and  polite,  and  was  employed  by 
numerous  writers,  studious  of  all  the  arts 
of  composition  and  versification.  A  titera- 
ture  rich  in  ballads,  in  war  songs,  in 
satire,  and,  above  all,  in  amatory  poetry,, 
amused  the  leisure  of  the  knights  and 
ladies  whose  fortified  mansions  adorned 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Qaronne. 
With  civilization  had  oome  freedom  of 
thought.  Use  had  taken  away  the  horror 
with  which  misbelievers  were  elsewhere 
regarded.  No  Noiman  or  Breton  ever 
saw  a  Mussuhnan,  except  to  give  and  re- 
ceive blows  on  some  Syrian  field  of 
battle.   But  the  peopte  of  the  rich  coon- 
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tries  which  kiy  under  the  Pyrenees  lived 
in  habits  of  courteous  and  profitable  in- 
tercourse with  the  Moorish  kingdoms  of 
Spain ;  and  gave  a  hospitable  welcome  to 
skilful  teachers  and  mathematicians,  who, 
in  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Granada, 
had  become  versed  in  all  the  learning  of 
the   Arabians.      The   Greek,    still    pre- 
serving, in  the  midst  of  political  degrada- 
tion, the  ready  wit  and  the  inquiring  spirit 
of  his  fathers,  still  able  to  read  the  most 
perfect  of  human  compositions,  still  speak- 
ing the  most  powerful   and  flexible  of 
human  languages,  brought  to  the  marts 
of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  together  with 
the  drugs  and  silks  of  remote  climates, 
bold  and  subtle  theories,  long  unknown 
to  the  ignorant  and  credulous  West.    The 
Paulician  theology — a  theology  in  which, 
as  it  should  seem,  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  modem  Galvinists  were  mingled 
with  some  doctrines   derived  from  the 
ancient     Manichees  —  spread      rapidly 
through  Provence  and  Languedoc.    The 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  re- 
garded  with    loathing    and    contempt. 
"**  Viler  than  a  priest " — "  I  would  as  soon 
be  a  priest " — became  proverbial  expres- 
sions.   The  Papacy  had  lost  all  authority 
with  all  classes,  from  the  great  feudal 
princes  down  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  danger  to  the  hierarchy  was  indeed 
formidable.     Only  one  transalpine  nation 
had  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  that 
nation  had   thrown  off   all   respect  for 
Borne.      Only   one    of    the    vernacular 
languages  of  Europe  had  yet  been  ex- 
tensively employed  for  literary  purposes, 
and  that  language  was  a  machine  in  the 
hands   of    heretics.      The   geographical 
position  of  the  sectaries  made  the  danger 
peculiarly  formidable.    They  occupied  a 
central    region   communicating    directly 
with  France,  with  Italy,  and  with  Spain. 
The  provinces  which  were  still  untainted 
wore  separated  from  each  other  by  this 
infected  district     Under  these  circum- 
stances it  seemed  probable  that  a  single 
generation  would   suffice  to  spread  the 
reformed  doctrine  to  Lisbon,  to  London, 
and  to  Naples.    But  this  was  not  to  be. 
Borne  cried  for  help  to  the  warriors  of 
northern  France.    She  appealed  at  once 
to  their  superstition  and  to  their  cupidity. 
To  the  devout  believer  she  promised  par- 
dons as  ample  as  those  with  which  she 
had  rewarded  the  deliverers  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.    To  the  rapacious  and  profli- 
gate she  offered  the  plunder  of  fertile 
plains  and  wealthy  cities.     Unhappily, 
fhe  ingenious  and  polished  inhabitants  of 


the   Languedocian    provinces    were   far 
better  qualified  to  enrich    and  embellish 
their  country  than  to  defend  it.    Eminent 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  unrivalled  in  the 
'*  gay  sdenoe,"  elevated  above  many  vul- 
gar superstitions,  they  wanted  that  iron 
courage  and  that  skill  in  martial  exerciset 
which  distinguished  the  chivalry  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Loire,  and  were  HJ- 
fitted   to   face   enemies,   -who,   in   every 
country  from  L?eland  to  Paleetiae,  had 
been    victorious    against    tenfold    odds. 
A  war,  distinguished  even       ^     ^. 
among    wars    of    religion      preaoned 
by  its   merciless   atrodfy,    a«(ainat  the 
destroyed  the  Albigensian    -^^genaes. 
heresy ;  and  with  that  heresy  the  pros- 
perity, the  civilization,  the  literature,  &e 
national  existenoe,  of  what  was  once  the 
most  opulent  and  enlightened  part  oi  the 
great  European  family.      Bome,  in  the 
meantime,  warned  by  that  fearful  danger 
from  which  the  exterminating  swords  of 
her  crusaders  had  narrowly  saved  her, 
proceeded  to  revise  and  to  strengthen  her 
whole  Bjrstem  of  polity.     At  this  period 
were  instituted  the  Order  of  Francis,  the 
Order  of  Dominic,  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition.    The  new  spiritual  police  was 
everywhere.    No  alley  in  a  great  dty,  no 
hamlet  on  a  remote  mountain,  was  un- 
visited  by  the  begging  friar.    The  simple 
Catholic,  who  was  content  to  be  no  wiser 
than   his   fathers,    found,    wherever  he 
turned,  a  friendly  voice  to  encourage  him. 
The  path  of  the  heretic  was  beset  by  in- 
numerable spies ;  and  the  Church,  kttely 
in  danger  of  utter  subversion,  now  ap- 
peared to  be  impregnably  fortified  by  the 
love,  the  reverence,  and  the  tenor  of 
mankind. 

A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,  and 
then  came  the  second  great  rising  up  of 
the  human  intellect  against  i^^  papal 
the  spiritual  domination  of  power  at  its 
Bome.  During  the  two  ^«^^ 
generations  which  followed  the  Albigen- 
sian crusade  the  power  of  the  Papacy  had 
been  at  its  height.  Frederick  11.— the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  long 
line  of  German  Caesars— had  in  vain  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  militaiy  snd 
poHtical  skill  in  the  attempt  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Church.  The  Ten- 
geance  of  the  priesthood  had  pursued  his 
house  to  the  third  generation.  Manfred 
had  perished  on  the  field  of  battle ;  Con- 
radin  on  the  scaffold.  Then  a  turn  took 
pbice.  The  secular  authority,  long  unduly 
depressed,  regained  the  ascendant  with 
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startling  rapidity.  The  change  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  general  disgust 
excited  by  the  way  in  which  the  Church 
had  abused  its  power  and  its  success.  But 
something  must  be  attributed  to  the 
character  and  situation  of  individuals. 
The  man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in 
effecting  this  revolution  was  Philip  IV.  of 
France,  sumamed  the  Beautiful — a  despot 
by  position,  a  despot  by  temperament, 
stem,  implacable,  and  unscrupulous, 
equally  prepared  for  violence  and  for 
chicanery,  and  surrounded  by  a  devoted 
band  of  men  of  the  sword,  and  of  men  oi 
law.    The  fiercest  and  most  high-minded 

of  the  Boman  Pontiffs, 
vm.'iS^ted.^^^®  bestowing  kingdoms, 

and  citing  great  princes  to 
his  judgment-seat,  was  seized  in  his  palace 
by  armed  men,  and  so  foully  outraged 
that  he  died  mad  with  rage  and  terror. 
<*  Thus,  "sang  the  great  Florentine  poet, 
''.was  Christ,  in  the  person  of  his  vicar, 
a  second  time  seized  by  ruffians,  a  second 
time  mocked,  a  second  time  drenched  with 
the  vinegar  and  the  gall."*  The  seat  of 
the  Pajwl  court  was  carried  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  the  Bishops  of  Borne  became 
dependents  of  France.  Then  came  the 
great  schism  of  the  West.  Two  Popes, 
each  with  a  doubtful  title,  made  all  Eu- 
rope ring  with  their  mutual  invectives  and 
anathemas.  Home  cried  out  against  the 
corruptions  of  Avignon;  and  Avignon, 
Schism  of  the  ^^**^  ^^^^  justice,  recrimi- 
West :  new  nateil  on  Bome.  The  plain 
doctrines,  christian  people,  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty 
to  be  in  communion  with  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  were  unable  to  discover,  amidst 
conflicting  testimonies  and  conflicting 
arguments,  to  which  of  the  two  worthless 
priests,  who  were  cursing  and  reviling  each 
other,  the  headship  of  the  Church  right- 
fully belonged.  It  was  nearly  at  this 
juncture  that  the  voice  of  John  Wickliffe 
began  to  make  itself  heard.  The  public 
mind  of  England  was  soon  stirred  to  its 
inmost  depths;  and  the  influence  of  the 
new  doctrines  was  soon  felt,  even  in  the 
distant  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In  Bohe- 
mia, indeed,  there  had  long  been  a  pre- 
disposition to  heresy.  Merchants  from 
the  Lower  Danube  were  often  seen  in  the 
fain  of  Prague ;  and  the  Lower  Danube 
was  peculiarly  the  seat  of  the  Paulician 
theology,  llie  Church,  torn  by  schism, 
and  fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  England 
and  in  the  German  Empire,  was  in  a 
mtuation  scarcely  less  perilous  than  at  the 
*  Piif)^forio,  xz.  87. 


crisis   which   preceded    the   Albigensian 
crusade. 

But  this  danger  also  passed  by.  The 
civil  power  gave  its  strenuous  support  to 
the  Church,  and  the  Church 
made  some  show  of  reform-  <SSIS^ce' 
ing  itself.  The  council  of 
Constance  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  The 
whole  Catholic  world  was  again  united 
under  a  siDgle  chief,  and  rules  were  laid 
down  which  seemed  to  make  it  improbable 
that  the  power  of  that  chief  would  be 
grossly  abused.  The  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  were  put  to 
death.  The  English  €k>vemment  put 
down  the  Lollards  with  merciless  rigour ; 
and,  in  the  next  generation,  no  trace  of 
the  second  great  revolt  against  the  Papacy 
could  be  found,  except  among  the  rude 
population  of  the  mountains  of  Bohemia. 

Another  century  went  by ;  and  then 
began  the  third  and  the  most  memorable 
struggle  for  spiritual  free-  ^hlrd  struggle 
dom.  The  times  were  —the  Beforma- 
changed.  The  great  re-  *^°^- 
mains  of  Athenian  and  Boman  genius 
were  studied  by  thousands.  The  Church 
had  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  learning. 
The  powers  of  the  modem  languages  had 
at  length  been  developed.  The  invention 
of  printing  had  given  new  facilities  to  the 
intercourse  of  mind  with  mind.  With 
such  auspices  commenced  the  great  Be- 
formation. 

We  will  attempt  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  in  a  short  compass,  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  real  history  of  the  contest, 
which  began  with  the  preaching  of  Luther 
against  the  Indulgences,  and  which  may, 
in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  termi- 
nated, a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later, 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the 
victory  of  Protestantism  was  rapid  and 
decisive.  The  dominion  of  the  Papacy 
was  felt  by  the  nations  of  Teutonic  blood 
as  the  dominion  of  Italians,  of  foreigners, 
of  men  alien  in  language,  manners,  and 
intellectual  constitution .  The  large  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  spiritual  tribunals 
of  Bome  seemed  to  be  a  degrading  badge 
of  servitude.  The  sums  which,  under  a 
thousand  pretexts,  were  exacted  by  a 
distant  court,  were  regarded  both  as  a 
humiliating  and  as  a  ruinous  tribute. 
The  character  of  that  court  excited  the 
scorn  and  disgust  of  a  grave,  earnest, 
sincere,  and  devout  people,  xiapid  spread 
The  new  theology  spread  of  the  new 
with  a  rapidity  never  *o«*^«»- 
known  before.    All  ranks,  all  varieties  of 
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character,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  inno- 
vators. Sovereigns  impatient  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Pope— nobles  desirous  to  share  the 
plunder  of  abbeys— suitors  exasperated 
by  the  extortions  of  the  Boman  Camera- 
patriots  impatient  of  a  foreign  rule — ^good 
men  scandalized  by  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church— bad  men  desirous  of  the  license 
inseparable  from  great  moral  revolutions 
— ^wise  men  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  truth — 
weak  men  allured  by  the  glitter  of  novelty 
— all  were  found  on  one  side.  Alone 
among  the  northern  nations,  the  Irish 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith;  and  the 
cause  of  this  seemg  to  have  been,  that  the 
national  feeling  which,  in  happier  coun- 
tries, was  directed  against  Borne,  was  in 
Ireland  directed  against  England.  In 
fifty  years  from  the  day  on  which  Luther 
publidy  renounced  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Bome,  and  burned  the  bull  of 
Leo  before  the  gates  of  Wittenberg,  Pro- 
testantism attained  its  highest  ascendency 
— an  ascendency  which  it  soon  lost,  and 
which  it  has  never  regained.  Hnndreds, 
who  could  well  remember  Brother  Martin 
a  devout  Catholic,  lived  to  see  the  revolu- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  chief  author 
victorious  in  half  the  states  of  Europe. 
In  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Livonia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse.  Wur- 
temburg,  the  Palatinate,  in  several  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands, the  Beformation  had  completely 
triumphed ;  and  in  all  the  other  countries 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees 
it  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing. 

But  while  this  mighty  work  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  north  of  Europe  a  revolu- 

RomlBh  ^?^  °*  *  ^^^  different 
Ohuroh  upheld  kind  had  taken  place  in 
^^sSSn""*  the  south.  The  temper  of 
Italy  and  Spain  was  widely 
different  from  that  of  Germany  and 
England.  As  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  impelled  them  to  throw 
off  the  Italian  supremacy,  so  the  national 
feeling  of  the  Italians  impelled  them  to 
resist  any  change  which  might  deprive 
their  country  of  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  being  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  Italy 
that  the  tributes  were  spent,  of  which 
foreign  nations  so  bitterly  complained. 
It  was  to  adorn  Italy  that  the  traffic  in 
indulgences  had  been  carried  to  that 
scandalous  excess  which  had  roused  the 
indignation  of  Luther.  There  was  among 
the  Italians  both  much  piety  and  much 
impi^y ;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions, 


neithw  the  piety  nor  the  impiety  took 
the  turn  of  Protestantism.  The  religious 
Italians  desired  a  reform  of  moralii  and 
discipline,  but  not  a  reform  of  doctrine, 
and  least  of  all  a  schism.  The  irreligious 
Italians  simply  disbelieved  Christiaxuty, 
without  hating  it.  They  looked  at  it  as 
artists  or  as  statesmen ;  and  so  looking  at 
it,  they  liked  it  better  in  the  establiahed 
form  than  in  any  other.  It  was  to  them 
what  the  old  Pagan  worship  was  to 
Trajan  and  Pliny.  Neither  the  spirit  of 
Savanarola,  nor  that  of  MachiaveUi,  bad 
anything  in  common  with  that  of  the 
religious  or  political  Protestants  of  the 
north. 

Spain  again  was,  with  respect  to  the 
Catholic    Church,    in   a   situation   very 
different  from  that  of  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions.   Italy  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
empire  of  Charles  V. ;  and  the  oonzt  of 
Bome  was,  on  many  important  occasions^ 
his  tool.    He  had  not,  therefose,  like  the 
distant   princes  of   the  north,   a  strong 
selfish  motive  for  attacking  the  Papacy. 
In  fact,  the  very  measures  which  provoked 
the  Sovereign  of  England  to  renoonoe  all 
connection  with  Bome,  were  dictated  by 
the  Sovereign  of  Spain.    The  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  people  concurred  with  the 
interest    of    the    Spanish    government. 
The  attachment  of  the  Castilian  to  the 
faith  of    his  ancestors  was  peculiarly 
strong  and  ardent.    With  that  faith  were 
inseparably  bound  up  the  institutions,  the 
independence,  and  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try.    Between  the  day  when  the  hut 
Gothic  king  was  vanquished  on  the  banks 
of  the  Xeres,  and  the  day  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  entered  Granada  in  triumph, 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed ; 
and   during    those    years    the   Spanish 
nation  had  been  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  against  misbdievers.    The  Cru- 
sades had  been  merely  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  other  nations.    The  existence  of 
Spain  had  been  one  long  crusade.    Alter 
fighting  Mussulmans  in  the  Old  World, 
she  began  to  fight  heathens  in  the  New. 
It  was  under  the  authority  of  a  Papal 
bull  that  her  children  steered  Into  un- 
known seas.    It  was  under  the  standorJ 
of  the  cross  that  they  marched  fearlessly 
into  the  heart  of  great  kingdoms.    It  was 
with  the  cry  of  "  Saint  James  for  Spain '' 
that  they  charged  armies  which  oatuum- 
bered  them  a   hundredfold.     And  men 
said  that  the  Saint  had  heard  the  call, 
and  had  himself,  in  arms,  on  a  grqy  war* 
horse,  led  the  onset  before  which  the 
worshippers  of  false  gods  had  given  way. 
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After  the  battle,  every  excess  of  rapacity 
or  cruelty  was  sufficiently  vindicated  by 

Spain's  zeal  *^®  P^^^  ^^^^  *^®  suflferers 
for  the  were  uiibaptized.  Avarice 
Papacy.  stimulated  zeal.  Zeal  con- 
secrated ayarice.  Proselytes  and  gold- 
mines were  sought  with  equal  ardour. 
In  the  very  year  in  which  the  8axons, 
maddened  by  the  exactions  of  Borne, 
broke  loose  from  her  yoke,  the  Spani- 
ards, under  the  authority  of  Borne,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  treasures  of  Montezuma.  Thus  Ca- 
tholicism, which,  in  the  public  mind  of 
Northern  Europe,  was  associated  with 
spoliation  and  oppression,  was  in  the  public 
mind  of  Spain  associated  with  liberty, 
victory,  dominion,  wealth,  and  glory. 

It  18  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the 
effect  of  the  great  outbreak  of  Protes- 
areat  religious  ta^tism  in  one  part  of 
revival  in  Christendom  should  have 
^^™®*  been  to  produce  an  equally 
violent  outbreak  of  Catholic  zeal  in 
another.  Two  reformations  were  pushed 
on  at  once  with  equal  energy  and  effect — 
a  reformation  of  doctrine  in  the  North— a 
reformation  of  manners  and  discipline  in 
the  South.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
generation  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  Borne  underwent  a  change.  From  the 
halls  of  the  Vatican  to  the  most  secluded 
hermitage  of  the  Apennines,  the  great 
revival  was  everywhere  *felt  and  seen. 
All  the  institutions,  anciently  devised  for 
the  propagation  and  defence  of  the  faith, 
were  furbished  up  and  made  efficient. 
New  engines  of  still  more  formidable 
power  were  constructed.  Everywhere 
old  religious  oommimities  were  remodelled, 
and  new  religious  communities  called  into 
existence.  Within  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Leo,  the  order  of  Camaldoli  was  puri- 
fied. The  Capuchios  restored  the  old 
Franciscan  discipline— the  midnight  prayer 
and  the  life  of  silence.  The  Bamabites 
and  the  society  of  Somasca  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  relief  and  education  of  the 
poor.  To  the  Theatine  order  a  still  higher 
interest  belongs.  Itb  great  object  was  the 
same  with  that  of  our  early  Methodists— 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  The  Church  of  Borne,  wiser  than 
the  Church  of  England,  gave  every  coun- 
tenance to  the  good  work.  The  members 
of  the  new  brotherhood  preached  to  great 
multitudes  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields, 
prayed  by  the  beds  of  the  sick,  and  ad- 
ministered the  last  sacraments  to  the 
dying.  Foremost  amongst  them  in  zeal 
and  devotion  was  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa, 


aftenvards  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.  In 
the  convent  of  the  Theatiiies  at  Venice, 
under  the  eye  of  Caraffa,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man took  up  his  abode,  tended  the  poor  in 
the  hospitals,  went  about  in  rags,  starved 
himself  almost  to  death,  and  often  sallied 
into  the  streets,  mounted  on  stones,  and, 
waving  his  hat  to  invite  the  passers-by, 
began  to  preach  in  a  strange  jargon  of 
mingled  Cutilian  and  Tuscan.  The 
Theatines  were  among  the  most  zealous 
and  rigid  of  men ;  but  to  this  enthusiastic 
neophyte  their  discipline  seemed  lax,  and 
their  movements  sluggish;  for  his  own 
mind,  naturally  passionate  and  imagina- 
tive, had  passed  through  a  training  which 
had  given  to  all  its  peculiarities  a  morbid 
intensity  and  energy.  In  his  early  life  he 
had  been  the  very  prototype  of  the  hero 
of  Cervantes.  The  single  Atudy  of  the 
young  Hidalgo  had  been 
chivalrous  romance;  and  SyJia" 
his  existence  had  been  one 
gorgeous  day-dream  of  prinoeates  rescued 
and  infidels  subdued.  He  had  chosen  a 
Bulctnea,  "no  countess,  no  duchess" — 
these  are  his  own  words—"  but  one  of  far 
higher  station  ;  "  and  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  laying  at  her  feet  the 
keys  of  Moorish  castles  and  the  jewelled 
turbans  of  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  midst  of 
these  visions  of  martial  glory  and  prosper- 
ous love  a  severe  Wound  stretched  him  on 
a  bed  of  sickness.  His  constitution  was 
shattered,  and  he  was  doomed  to  be  a 
cripple  for  life.  The  palm  of  strength, 
grace,  and  skill  in  knightly  exercises  was 
no  longer  for  him.  He  could  no  longer 
hope  to  strike  down  gigantic  soldans,  or 
to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  beautiful 
women.  A  new  vision  then  arose  in  his 
mind,  and  mingled  itself  with  his  old 
delusions  in  a  manner  which,  to  most 
Englishmen,  must  seem  singular,  but 
which  those  who  know  how  close  was  the 
union  between  religion  and  chivalry  in 
Spain  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand. 
He  would  still  be  a  soldier — ^he  would  still 
be  a  knight-errant ;  but  the  soldier  and 
knight- errant  of  the  spouse  of  Christ. 
He  would  smite  the  Great  Bed  Dragon. 
He  would  be  the  champion  of  the  Woman 
clothed  with  the  Sun.  He  would  break 
the  charm  under  which  false  prophets 
held  the  souls  of  men  in  bondage.  His 
restless  spirit  led  him  to  thd  Syrian  deserts, 
and  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Thence  he  wandered  back  to  the  farthest 
west,  and  astonished  the  convents  of 
Spain  and  the  schools  of  France  by  his 
penances  and  vigils.     The   same   lively 
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imagination  which  had  been  employed  in 
picturing  the  tumult  ol  unreal  battles,  and 
the  charms  ol  unreal  queens,  now  peopled 
his  solitude  with  saints  and  angels.  The 
Holy  Virgin  descended  to  oommime  with 
him.  He  saw  the  Saviour  face  to  face 
with  the  eye  of  flesh.  Even  those  mys- 
teries of  religion  which  are  the  hardest 
trial  of  faith  were  in  his  case  palpable  to 
sight.  It  is  dificnlt  to  relate  without  a 
pitying  smile,  that,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  he  saw  transubstantiation  take 
place ;  and  that,  as  he  stood  praying  on 
the  steps  of  St.  Dominic,  he  saw  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  wept  aloud  with 
joy  and  wonder.  Such  was  the  celebrated 
Ignatius  Loyola  who,  in  the  great  Catholic 
reaction,  bore  the  same  share  which  Luther 
bore  in  the  great  Protestant  movement. 

Dissatisfied   with   the   system  of   the 
Theatines,     the    enthusiastic    Spaniard 

turned   his    face   towards 
^«^;jJ«<»'Bome.       Poor,     obscure, 

without  a  patron,  without 
recommendations,  he  entered  the  city 
where  now  two  princely  temples,  rich 
with  painting  and  many- coloured  marble, 
commemorate  his  great  services  to  the 
Church  ;  where  his  form  stands  sculptured 
in  massive  silver;  where  his  bones,  en- 
shrined amidst  jewels,  are  placed  beneath 
the  altar  of  God.  His  activity  and  zeal 
bore  down  all  opposition ;  and  under  his 
rule  the  order  of  Jesuits  began  to  exist, 
and  grew  rapidly  to  the  full  measure  of 
its  gigantic  powers.  With  what  vehe- 
mence, with  what  policy,  with  what  exact 
discipline,  with  what  dauntless  courage, 
with  what  self-denial,  with  what  forget- 
fulness  of  the  dearest  private  ties,  with 
what  intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to 
a  single  end,  with  what  unscrupulous 
laxity  and  versatility  in  the  choice  of 
means,  the  Jesuits  fought  the  battle  of 
their  Church,  is  written  in  every  page  of 
the  annals  of  Europe  during  several 
generations.  In  the  order  of  Jesus  was 
concentrated  tie  quintessence  of  the 
Catholic  spirit;  and  the  history  of  the 
order  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of  the  great 
Catholic  reaction.  That  order  possessed 
itself  at  once  of  all  the  strongholds  which 
command  the  public  mind — of  the  pulpit, 
of  the  press,  of  the  confessional,  of 
the  acckdemies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit 
preached,  the  church  was  too  small  for 
the  audience.  The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a 
title-page  secured  the  circulation  of  a 
book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of  the  Jesuit 
that  the  powerful,  the  noble,  and  the 
beautiful  breathed  tiie  secret  history  of 


their  lives.    It  was  at    tlie    feet  of  the 
Jesuit  that  the  youth  of   the  higher  asd 
middle  dewses  were  brought  up  from  the 
first  rudiments  to  the  courses  of  rhetoric 
aud  philosophy.    Literature  and  scieno;. 
lately  associated  with  infidelity  or  with 
heresy,  now  became  the  allies  of  ortho- 
doxy.   Dominant  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  great  order  soon  went  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer.    In  spite  of  oceans 
and  deserts,  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  oi 
spies  and  penal  laws,  of   dungeons  and 
racks,  of  gibbets  and  qaartering-block<, 
Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  every  dis- 
guise, and   in   every   country — scholars, 
physicians,  merchants,  serving -men;  in 
the  hostile  court  of  Sweden,  in  the  old 
manor-houses  of   Cheshire,    among  the 
hovels  of  Connaught ;  arguing,  instruct- 
ing,* consoling,  stealing  away  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  animating  the  courage  of 
the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix  befoiv 
the  eyes  of  the  dying.     Kor  was  it  less 
their  office  to  plot  against  the  thrones  and 
lives  of   apostate   kings,    to  spread  erii 
rumours,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil 
wars,  to  arm  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
Inflexible  in  nothing  but  in  thetr  ftdelity 
to  the  Church,  they  were  equally  ready  to 
appeal  in  her  cause  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.     Extreme 
doctrines  of  obedience  and  extreme  doc- 
trines of  liberty— the  right  of  rulers  to 
misgovern  the  people,  the   ita  contra- 
right  of  every  one  of  the  dlctory  doc- 
people  to  plunge  his  knife        trinea. 
in  the  heart  of  a  bad  ruler— were  incul- 
cated by  the  same  man,  according  as  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  Philip 
or  to  the  subject  of   Elizabeth.     Some 
described  these  men  as  the  most  rigid, 
others  as  the  most  indulgent  of  spiritual 
directors.  And  both  descriptions  were  cor- 
rect.   The  truly  devout  listened  with  awe 
to  the  high  and  saintly  moralitj'  of  the 
Jesuit.    The  gay  cavalier  who  had  run  his 
rival  through  the  body,  the  frail  beauty 
who  had   forgotten  her  marriage  vow, 
found  in  the  Jesuit  an  easy  well-bred  man 
of' the  world,  tolerant  of  the  little  irregu- 
hirities  of  people  of  fashion.     The  con- 
fessor was  strict  or  lax,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  penitent    His  first  object 
was  to  drive  no  person  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  Since  there  were  bad  people, 
it  was  beUer  that  they  should  be  bad 
Catholics  than  bad  Protestants.     K  ^ 
person   was  so  unfortunate  aa  to  be  * 
bravo,  a  libertine,  or  a  gambler,  that  was 
no  reason  for  making  him  a  heretic  too. 
The  Old  World  was  not  wide  enough  for 
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this  strange  achTiij.  The  JTesuits  invaded 
all  the  countzieB  which  the  great  mari- 
time discoveries  of  the  preceding  age  had 
laid  open  to  European  enterprise^  In  the 
depths  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  at  the 
marts  of  the  African  slave-caravans,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  the 
observatories  of  China,  they  were  to  be 
found.  They  made  converts  in  regions 
which  neither  avarice  nor  curiosity  had 
tempted  any  of  their  countrymen  to  enter, 
and  preached  and  disputed  in  tongues  of 
which  no  other  native  of  the  West  under- 
stood a  word. 

The  spirit  which  appeared  so  eminently 
in  this  order  animated  the  whole  Catholic 
world.  The  Court  of  Bome  itself  was 
purified.  During  the  generation  which 
preceded  the  Beformation,  that  court  had 
been  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  name. 
Its  annals  are  black  with  treason,  murder, 
and  incest.  Even  its  more  respectable 
members  were  utterly  unfit  to  be  ministers 
of  religion.  They  were  men  like  Leo  X. ; 
men  who,  with  the  Latinity  of  the 
Augustan  age,  had  acquired  its  atheistical 
and  scoffing  spirit.  They  regarded 
those  Christian  mysteries  of  which  they 
were  stewards,  just  as  the  Augur  Cicero 
and  the  Pontif  ex  Maximus  Casar  regarded 
the  Sibylline  books  and  the  pecking  of 
the  sacred  chickens.    Among  themselves, 

I.UZUZ7  and*  *^®y  "PoJ^®  o*  *^®  Incama- 
profllgaoyin  tion,  the  Eucharist,  and 
^^•'  the  Trinity,  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  Cotta  and  Velleius  talked 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  or  of  the  voice  of 
Faunas  in  the  mountains.  Their  years 
glided  by  in  a  soft  dream  of  sensual 
and  intellectual  voluptuousness.  Choice 
cookery,  delicious  wines,  lovely  women, 
hounds,  falcons,  horses,  newly-discovered 
manuscripts  of  the  classics,  sonnets  and 
burlesque  romances  in  the  sweetest  Tus- 
can—just as  licentious  as  a  fine  sense  of 
the  graceful  would  permit;  plate  from 
the  hand  of  Benvenuto,  designs  for  palaces 
by  Michael  Angelo,  frescoes  by  Baphael, 
busts,  mosaics,  and  gems  just  dug  up 
from  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples 
and  villas«-these  things  were  the  delight 
and  even  the  serious  business  of  their  lives. 
Letters  and  the  fine  arts  imdoabtedly  owe 
much  to  this  not  inelegant  doth.  But 
when  the  great  Stirling  of  the  mind  of 
Europe  began — ^when  doctrine  after  doc- 
trine was  assailed— when  nation  after 
nation  withdrew  from  communion  with 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  it  was  felt  that 
the  Church  could  not  be  safely  confided 
to  chiefs  whose  highest  praise  was,  that 


they  were  good  judges  of  Latin  compo- 
sitions, of  paintings,  and  of  statues, 
whose  severest  studies  had  a  Pagan 
character,  and  who  were  suspected  of 
laughing  in  secret  at  the  sacraments 
which  they  administered,  and  of  believing 
no  more  of  the  gospel  than  of  the  Morgante 
Maggkre.  Men  of  a  very  different  class 
now  rose  to  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs— men  whose  spirit  resembled  that 
of  Dunstan  and  of  Becket.  The  Boman 
Pontiffs  exhibited  in  their  own  persons 
all  the  austerity  of  the  early  anchorites 
of  Syria.  Paul  IV.  brought  to  the  Papal 
throne  the  same  fervent  zeal  which  had 
carried  him  into  the  Thea-  Revival : 
tine  convent.  Pius  V.,  altered  spirit 
under  his  gorgeous  vest-  **'  *^®  Popes, 
ments,  wore  day  and  night  the  hair-shirt 
of  a  simple  friar;  walked  barefoot  in  the 
streets  at  the  head  of  processions;  found, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  pressing 
avocations,  time  for  private  prayer ;  often 
regretted  that  the  public  duties  of  his 
station  were  unfavourable  to  growth  in 
holiness ;  and  edified  his  fiock  by  innu- 
merable instances  of  humility,  charity, 
and  forgiveness  of  personal  injuries; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  upheld  the 
authority  of  his  see,  and  the  unadulterated 
doctrines  of  his  Church,  with  all  the  stub- 
bornness and  vehemence  of  Hildebrand. 
Gregory  XIII.  exerted  himself  not  only 
to  imitate  but  to  surpass  Pius  in  the 
severe  virtues  of  his  sacred  profession.  As 
was  the  head,  such  were  the  members. 
The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  CathoUq 
world  may  be  traced  in  every  walk  of 
literature  and  of  art.  It  will  be  at  onc^ 
perceived  by  every  person  who  compares 
the  poem  of  Tasso  with  that  of  Ariosto, 
or  the  monuments  of  Sixtus  V.  with  those 
of  LeoX. 

But  it  was  not  on  moral  influence  alone 
that  the  Catholic  Church  relied.  The  dvil 
sword  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  unsparingly 
employedin  her  support.  The  Inquisition 
was  armed  with  new  powers  and  inspired 
with  a  new  energy.  If  Protestantism,  or 
the  semblance  of  Protestantism,  showed 
itself  in  any  quarter,  it  was  instantiy  met,, 
not  by  petty,  teasing  persecution,  but  by 
persecution  of  that  sort  which  bows  down 
and  crushes  all  but  a  very  few  select  spirits. 
Whoever  was  suspected  of  heresy,  what- 
ever his  rank,  his  learning,  or  his  reputa- 
tion, was  to  purge  himself  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  severe  and  vigilant  Heretloal 
tribunal,  or  to  die  by  fire.  books 
Hereticalbookswere  sought  destroy**- 
out  and  destroyed  with  the  same  un- 
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sparing  rigour.  Works  which  were  once 
in  every  house  were  so  effectually  sup- 
pressed, that  no  copy  of  them  is  now  to 
be  found  in  the  most  eztensire  libraries. 
One  book  in  particular,  entitled,  **  Of  the 
benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ,"  had  this 
fate.  It  was  written  in  Tuscan,  was  many 
times  reprinted,  and  was  eagerly  read  in 
every  part  of  Italy.  But  the  inquisitors 
detected  in  it  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  They  pro- 
scribed it ;  and  it  is  now  as  utterly  lost  As 
the  second  decade  of  Livy. 

Thus,  while  the  Protestant  reformation 

>)roceeded  rapidly   at  one   extremity  of 

Europe,   the   Catholic  re- 

the  other.  About  half  a 
century  after  the  great  separation,  there 
were,  throughout  the  north,  Protestant 
governments  and  Protestant  nations.  In 
the  south  were  governments  and  nations 
actuated  by  the  most  intense  zeal  for  the 
ancient  Church.  Between  these  two  hos- 
tile regions  lay,  geographically  as  well 
as  morally,  a  great  debatable  land.  In 
France,  Belgium,  Southern  Germany, 
Hungaiy,  and  Poland,  the  contest  was 
still  undecided.  The  governments  of 
those  countries  had  not  renounced  their 
connection  with  Bome ;  but  the  Protes- 
tants were  numerous,  powerful,  bold,  and 
active.  In  France,  they  formed  a  com- 
monwealth within  the  realm,  held  for- 
tresses, were  able  to  bring  great  armies 
into  the  field,  and  had  treated  with  thehr 
sovereign  on  terms  of  equality.  In 
Poland,  the  king  was  still  a  Catholic: 
but  the  Protestants  had  the  upper  hand 
in  the  Diet,  filled  the  chief  offices  in  the 
administration,  and,  in  the  large  towns, 
took  possession  of  the  parish  churches. 
"It  appeared,"  says  the  Papal  nuncio, 
'*that  in  Poland,  Protestantism  would 
completely  supersede  Catholicism.''  In 
Bavaria,  the  state  of  thibgtf  was  nearly 
the  same.  The  Protesftantshad  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  States,  and  de- 
manded from  the  duke  conoessiofts  in 
favour  of  their  religion,  as  the  price  of 
their  subeidiea.  In  Transylvania,  the 
House  of  AuBtxia  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  Diet  from  oonfisoating,  by  one  sweep- 
ing decree,  the  estates  of  the  Church. 
In  Austria  Proper  it  was  gsneraUy  said 
that  only  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion ooold  be  counted  on  as  good  Catho- 
lics. In  Belgium  the  adherents  of  the 
new  opinions  were  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands. 
Hie  history    of   the  two   succeeding  | 


generations  is  the  history  of  tlie  great 
struggle  between  Protestantism  possessed 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  stmgglo  Icr 
and  Catholicism  possessed  C«ntrml 
of  the  south,  for  the  doubt-  »Su»ope. 
ful  territory  which  lay  between.  All  tlie 
weapons  of  carnal  and  of  spiritual  warfare 
were  employed.  Both  sides  may  boa^ 
of  great  talents  and  of  great  virtues. 
Both  have  to  blush  for  many  follies  and 
crimes.  At  first  the  chances  seemed  to 
be  decidedly  in  favour  of  Protestantism : 
but  the  victory  remained  with  the  Chnrdk 
of  Bome.  On  every  point  she  was  sac- 
oessfuL  If  we  overleap  another  half 
century,  we  find  her  victorious  and  do- 
minant in  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria. 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Hongsry. 
Nor  has  Protestantism,  in  the  course  of 
two  hundred  years,  been  able  to  reoonqaer 
any  portion  of  what  it  then  lost. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  dissembled 
that  this  wonderful  triumph  of  the  Pai^cy 
is  to  be  chiefly  attributed, 
not  to  the  force  of  arms,       SSStira. 
but  to  a  great  reflux  in 
public   opinion.     During   the  first   half 
century,  after  the  commenconeDt  of  the 
Reformation,  the  current  of  feeling,   in 
the  coontries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps 
and  of   the   Pyrenees,  ran   impetuously 
towards  the  new   doctrines.    Then    the 
tide  turned,  and  rushed  as  fiercely  in  the 
opposite  direction.    Neither  during  the 
one  period,  nor   during  the  other,  did 
much  depend  upon  the  event  of  battles 
or    sieges.     The   Protestant    movement 
was  hardly  checked  for  an  instant  by  the 
defeat  at  Muhlberg.    The   Gathohc  re- 
action went  on  at  full  speed  in  spite  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Armada.    It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  violence  of 
the  fint  blow  or  of  the  recoil  was  the 
greater.    Fifty  years  after  the  Lutheran 
separation,    Oatiiolidsm    oouM    scarcely 
maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Medx- 
terranean.    A  hundred  years  after  the 
B^Nuation   Protestantism  could  scarcely 
maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
The  causes  of  this  memorable   turn  in 
human   aiFain  well  deserve  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  fencing- 
match  in  Shakespeare — ^**  Laertes  woands 
Hamlet ;  then,  in  scuffling,  they  change 
rapienf  and  Hiamlet  wounds  Laertes." 
The  war  between  Luther  and  Leo  was  a 
war  between  finn  faith  and  unbelief, 
between  zeal  and  apathy,  between  eneigy 
and  indolence,  between  serioasness  and 
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frivolity,  between  a  pure  morolitj  and 
-vice.  Very  different  was  the  war  which 
degenerate  Frotestantiani  had  to  wage 
against  regenerate  Catholicism.  To  the 
debauchees,  the  poisoners,  the  atheists, 
who  had  worn  the  tiara  during  the 
generation  which  preceded  the  Bef orma- 
tion,  had  succeeded  Popes  who,  in  re- 
ligious ferroor  and  severe  sanctity  of 
manners,  might  bear  a  comparison  with 
Cyprian  or  Ambrose.  The  order  of 
Jesuits  alone  could  show  many  men  not 
inferior  in  sincerity,  constancy,  courage, 
and  austerity  of  life,  to  the  apostles  of 
the  Beformation.  But,  while  danger  had 
thus  called  forth  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  Bef  ormers,  the  Bef  ormed 
Churches  had  contracted  some  of  the 
oorruptians  which  had  been  justly  cen* 
sured  in  the  Church  of  Bome.  They  had 
become  lukewarm  and  worldly.  Their 
great  old  leaders  had  been  bome  to  the 
grave,  and  had  left  no  successors.  Among 
the  Protestant  princes  there  was  little  or 
no  hearty  Protestant  feeling.  Elizabeth 
herself  was  a  Protestant  rather  from 
policy  than  from  firm  conviction.    James 

I.,  in  order  to  effect  his 
*?^.tii??.  t».TOTniie  object  of  marry- 

ing  his  son  into  one  of  the 
great  continental  houses,  was  ready  to 
make  immenie  concessions  to  Bome,  and 
even  to  admit  a  modified  primacy  in  ^ 
Pope.  Henry  IV.  twice  abjured  the 
reformeddoctcineefrom  interested  motives. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony— the  natural  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany — 
submitted  to  become,  at  the  most  impor- 
tant crisis  of  the  struggle,  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Papirts.  Among  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
a  religious  zeal  often  amounting  to 
fanaticism.  Philip  n.  was  a  Papirt  in 
a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
Elisabeth  was  a  Protestant    M^^*i»r*iiu« 


of  Bavaria,  brought  up  under  the  teaching 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  fervent  missionaiy 
wielding  the  powers  of  a  prince.  The 
Emperor  Ferdhiand  n.  deliberately  put 
his  throne  to  hazard  over  and  over  again 
rather  than  make  the  smallest  oonoession 
to  the  spirit  of  religions  innovation. 
Sigismund  of  Sweden  lost  a  orown  whioh 
1^  might  have  preserved  if  he  would 
have  renounced  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
short,  everywhere  on  the  Protestant  side 
we  see  languor;  everywhere  on  the 
Catholic  side  we  see  ardour  and  devotion. 
Not  only  was  there,  at  this  time,  a 
much  more  intense  zeal  among  the  Catho- 


lics than  among  the  Protestants,  but  the 
whole  zeal  of  the  Catholics  unity  and 
was  directed  against  the  seal  of  the 
Protestants,  while  ahnoet  CathoUcs. 
the  whole  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was 
directed  against  each  other.  Within  the 
Catholic  Church  there  were  no  serious 
disputes  on  points  of  doctrine.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  of  Trent  were 
received;  and  the  Jansenian  controversy 
had  not  yet  arisen.  The  whole  force  of 
Bome  was,  therefore,  effective  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Beformation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  force  which  ought  to  have  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Beformation  was  exhausted 
in  civil  conflict.  While  Jesuit  preachers, 
Jesuit  confessors,  Jesuit  teachers  of  youth, 
overspread  Europe,  eager  to  expend  every 
faculty  of  their  minds  and  every  drop 
of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their 
Church,  Protestant  doctors  were  con- 
futing, and  Protestant  rulers  were  pun- 
ishing sectaries  who  were  just  as  good 
Protestants  as  themselves— 

"ComqQd    raperbs    foret  Babylom   epoliaada 
tropteU, 
DeUa  geri  plMnit  nollM  habitnrft  triamphofl." 

In  the  Palatinate,  a  Calvinistic  prince 
persecuted  the  Lutherans.  In  Saxony, 
a  Lutheran  prince  per-  protedants 
secuted  the  Calvinista  In  perseoutlng 
Sweden,  everybody  who  «»o^otii«- 
objected  to  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  was  banished. 
In  Scothmd,  Melville  was  disputing  with 
other  Protestants  on  questions  of  eccle- 
siastical government.  In  England,  the 
gaols  were  filled  with  men  who,  though 
zealous  for  the  Beformation,  did  not 
exactiy  agree  with  the  Court  on  all  points 
of  discipline  and  doctrine.  Soma  were 
in  ward  for  denying  the  tenet  of  re- 
probation ;  some  for  not  wearing  surplices. 
The  Irish  people  might  at  that  time  have 
been,  iu,  all  probability,  reclaimed  from 
Popery,  at  the  expense  of  half  the  zeal 
and  activity  which  Whitgif  t  employed  in 
oppressing  Puritans,  and  liartin  Marpre- 
late  in  reviling  bishops. 

As  the  Catholics  in  zeal  and  in  union 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  Pro- 
testants, so  had  they  also 
«  intoitdy  .upenor  «r.  ,„^Zu 
ganisation.    In  truth,  Pro- 
testantism, for  aggressive  purposes,  had 
no  organisation  at  all.     The  Beformed 
Churches  were  mere  national  Churches. 
The    Church    of    England    existed    for 
England  alone.    It  was  an  institution  as 
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purely  local  as  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  was  utterly  without  any 
machinery  for  foreign  operations.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  manner, 
existed  for  Scotland  alone.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Chuxoh,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  in  the  whole  world. 
Nobody  at  Lambeth,  or  at  Edinburgh, 
troubled  himself  about  what  was  doing 
in  Poland  or  Bavaria.  But  at  Rome, 
Cracow  and  Munich  were  objects  of  as 
much  interest  as  the  purlieus  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Our  island,  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  interest,  did  not  send  out 
a  single  missionary  or  a  single  instructor 
of  youth  to  the  scene  of  the  great 
spiritual  war.  Not  a  single  seminary 
was  established  here  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  supply  of  such  persons  to 
foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland  were 
filled  with  able  and  active  Catholic 
emissaries  of  Spanish  or  Italian  birth ; 
and  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the 
northern  youth  were  founded  at  Bome. 
The  spiritual  force  of  Protestantism  was 
a  mere  local  militia,  which  might  be 
useful  in  case  of  an  invasion,  but  could 
not  be  sent  abroad,  and  could  therefore 
make  no  conquests.  Borne  had  such  a 
local  militia;  but  she  had  also  a  force 
disposable  at  a  moment's  notice  for 
foreign  service,  however  dangerous  or 
disagreeable.  If  it  was  thought  at  head- 
quarters that  a  Jesuit  at  Palermo  was 
qualified  by  his  talents  and  character  to 
withstand  the  Beformers  In  Lithuania, 
tiie  order  was  instantly  given  and  in- 
stantly obeyed.  In  a  month,  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Church  was  preaching,  cate- 
chizing, confessing,  beyond  the  Niemen. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  polity 
of  the  Church  of  Bome  is  the  very  mas- 
terpiece of  human  wisdom.  In  truth, 
nothing  but  such  a  polity  could,  against 
such  assaults,  have  bome  up  such  doc- 
trines. The  experience  of  twelve  hun- 
dred eventful  years*  the  ingenuity  and 
patient  care  of  forty  generations  of 
statesmen,  have  improved  it  to  such 
perfection,  that,  among  the  contrivances 
of  political  ability,  it  occupies  the  highest 
place.  The  stronger  our  conviction  that 
reason  and  Scripture  were  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  Protestantism,  the  greater  is  the 
reluctant  admiration  with  which  we  re- 
gard that  system  of  tactics  against  which 
reason  and  Scripture  were  arrayed  in 
vain. 

If  we  went  at  large  into  this  most  in- 
teresting subject  we  should  fill  volumes. 


We  will,  therefore,  at  present  advert  to 
only  one  important  port  of        rshja  hof 
the  ix>licy  of  the  Churcli  Ifcoma'a  dealing 
of  Bome.    She  thoroughly      ""^^  enthn- 
understands, what  no  other  ^^ 

Church  has  ever  understood,  bow  to  desl 
with  enthusiasts.    In  some  sects — parties- 
larly  in  infant  sects— enthnaaasm  is  suffered 
tobenunpant.  In  other  sects — ^particularij 
in  sects  longestablished  aad  richly  endowed 
•-^it  is  regarded  with  aversion.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  neither  submits  to  enthusiscn 
nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it.     She  con- 
siders it  as  a  great  moving^  force  which  ia 
itself,  like  the  muscular  povrers  of  a  fine 
horse,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  which 
may  be  so  directed  as  to  produce  great 
good  or  great  evil ;  and  she  assumes  the 
direction  to  herself.    It  would  be  absurd 
to  run  down  a  horse  like   a  wolf.    It 
would  be  still  more  absurd  to  let  him  ran 
wild,  breaking  fences  and  trampling  down 
passengers.    The  rational  conrse  is  to  tub- 
jugate   lus   will   without    impairing  his 
vigour— to  teach  him  to  obey  the  rein, 
and   then   to   urge   him   to    full  speed. 
When  onoe  he  knows  his  master,  he  is 
valuable  in  proportion    to  his   strength 
and  spirit.   Just  such  has  been  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  Bome  with  regard  to 
enthusiasts.    She  knows  that  whea  re- 
ligious feelings  have  obtained  the  com- 
plete empire  of  the  mind,  they  impart  a 
strange  energy,  that  they  raise  men  above 
the  dominion  of  pain  and  pleasure,  that 
obloquy  becomes  glory,  that  death  itself 
is  contemplated  only  as  the  begiimittg  of 
a  hi^^er  and  happier  life.    She  knows 
that  a  person  in  this  state  is  no  object  of 
contempt.    He  may  be  vulgar,  ignorsot. 
visionary,  extravagant;  but  he  wiU  do 
and   suffer  things  which   it  is  for  her 
interest  that  somebody  should  do  and 
suffer,  yet  from  which  calm  and  sober- 
minded  men  would  shrink.    She  Booord' 
ingly  enlists  him  in  her  service,  assigns 
to  him  some  forlorn  hope,   in    which 
intrepidity   and    impetuosity  are    more 
wanted  than  judgment  and  self-command, 
and  sends    him    forth   with  her  bene- 
dietiozu  and  her  applause. 

In  England  it  not  unf  requently  bap- 
pens  that  a  tinker  or  coal-heaver  heart  s 
sermon,  or  falls  in  with  a  tract,  which 
alarms  him  about  the  state  Awsksoinf  sf 
of  his   soul.    If   he   be  a   oonsotonos 


man  of    excitable    nerves 


and  seal* 


and  strong  imagination  he  thinks  himself 
given  over  to  the  Evil  Power.  He  doubts 
whether  he  has  not  committed  the  onpsr- 
donable   sin.     He   imputes   every  wild 
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fancy  that  sprin^^  np  in  his  mind  to  the 
whisper  of  a  fiend.  His  sleep  is  broken 
hj  dreams  of  the  great  judgment-seat, 
the  open  books,  and  the  unquenchable 
fire.  If ,  in  order  to  escape  from  these 
Texing  thoughts,  he  flies  to  amusement  or 
to  licentious  indulgence,  the  delusiye 
Telief  only  makes  his  misery  darker  and 
more  hopeless.  At  length  a  turn  takes 
place.  He  is  reconciled  to  his  offended 
Maker.  To  borrow  the  fine  imagery  of 
one  who  had  himself  been  thus  tried,  he 
emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  from  the  dark  land  of  gins  and 
snares,  of  quagmires  and  precipices,  of 
evil  spirits  and  ravenous  beasts.  The 
sunshine  is  on  his  path.  He  ascends  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  and  catches  from 
their  summit  a  distant  Tiew  of  the  shining 
city  which  is  the  end  of  his  pilgiimage. 
Then  arises  in  his  mind  a  natural,  and 
rarely  not  &  censurable  desire,  to  impart 
to  others  the  thoughts  of  which  his  own 
heart  is  full— to  warn  the  careless,  to 
eomf  ort  those  who  are  troubled  in  spirit. 
Tlie  impulse  which  urges  him  to  devote 
hii  whole  life  to  the  teaching  of  religioin 
is  a  strong  passion  in  the  guise  of  a  duty. 
He  exhorts  his  neighbours ;  and,  if  he  be 
a  man  of  strong  parts,  he  often  does  so 
with  great  effect.  He  pleads  as  if  he 
were  pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears,  and 
pathetic  gestures,  and  burning  words; 
and  he  soon  finds  with  delight,  not  per- 
haps wholly  unmixed  with  the  alloy  of 
human  infirmity,  that  his  rude  eloquence 
rouses  and  melts  hearers  who  sleep  very 
composedly  while  the  rector  preaches  on 
the  apostolical  racoession.  Zeal  for  Qod, 
love  for  his  feUow-creatiires,  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  his  newly-disooTered 
powers,  impel  him  to  become  a  preacher. 
He  has  no  quarrel  with  the  Establishment, 
no  objection  to  its  formularies,  its  go- 
▼emment,  or  its  vestments.  He  would 
gladly  be  admitted  among  its  humblest 
ministers.  But,  admitted  or  rejected,  his 
vocation  is  determined.  His  orders  have 
come  down  to  him,  not  through  a  long 
and  doubtful  series  of  Aiian  and  Papist 
bishops,  but  direct  from  on  high.  His 
commission  ii  the  same  that  on  the  Moun- 
tain of  Ascension  was  given  to  the 
Eleven.  Nor  will  he,  for  lack  of  human 
credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the  glorious 
mesnge  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the 
true  Head  of  the  Church.  For  a  man 
thus  minded  there  is  within  the  pale  of 
the  Establishment  no  place.  He  has  been 
at  no  college ;  he  cannot  construe  a  Greek 
author,  nor  write  a  Latin  theme ;  and  he 


is  told  that,  if  he  remains  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church,  he  must  do  so  as  a 
hearer,  end  that,  if  he  is  resolved  to  be  a 
teacher,  he  must  begin  by  being  a  schis- 
matic.   His   choice   is   soon   made.    He 
harangues  on  Tower  Hill 
or  in  Smitlifidd.    A  con-  2S*m^ 
gregation   is  formed.      A 
license  is  obtained.    A  plain  brick  build- 
ing, with  a  desk  and  benches,  is  run  up 
and  named  Ebenezer  or  Bethel.    In  a  few 
weeks  the  Church  has  lost  for  ever  a  hun* 
dred  families,  not  one  of   which  enter- 
tained the  least  scruple  about  her  articles, 
her  liturgy,  her  government,  or  her  cere- 
monies. 

Far  different  is  the  policy  of  Bome. 
The  ignorant  enthusiast,  whom  the  Angli- 
can Church  makes  an 
enemy,  and,  whatever  the  Tbemj^oant 
polite  and  learned  may 
think,  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  th^ 
Catholic  Church  makes  a  champion.  She 
bids  him  nurse  his  beard,  covers  him  with 
a  goim  and  hood  of  coarse  dark  stuff,r 
ties  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  sends  him 
forth  to  teach  in  her  name.  He  costs  hei 
nothing.  He  takes  not  a  ducat  away 
from  the  revenues  of  her  beneficed  cleigy. 
He  lives  by  the  alms  of  those  who  respect 
his  spiritual  character,  and  are  grateful 
for  his  instructions.  He  preaches,  not 
exactly  in  the  style  of  Massillon,  but  in  a 
way  which  moves  the  passions  of  unedu- 
cated hearers;  and  all  his  infiuenoe  is 
employed  to  strengthen  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister.  To  that  Church 
he  becomes  as  strongly  attached  as  any  of 
the  cardinals,  whose  scarlet  carriages  an^ 
liveries  crowd  the  entrance  of  the  palace 
on  the  Quirioal.  In  this  way  the  Church 
of  Bome  unites  in  herself  all  the  strength 
of  Establishment,  and  all  the  strength  of 
Dissent.  With  the  utmost  pomp  of  a 
dominant  hierarchy  above,  she  bos  all 
the  energy  of  the  voluntary  system  below. 
It  would  be  easy  to  mention  very  recent 
instances  in  which  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  estranged  from  her  by  the 
selfishness,  idoth,  and  cowardice  of  the 
beneficed  clergy,  have  been  brought  back 
by  the  seal  of  the  begging  tma,  I 

Even  for  female  agency  there  is  a  pkce 
in  her  system.  To  devout  women  she 
assigns  spiritual  functions,  „._^  ^  ^ 
dignities,  and  magistracies.  »^«^<>«»«- 
In  our  country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  moved 
by  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  religion,  the  chance  is,  that 
though  she  may  disapprove  of  no  one 
doctrine  or  ceremony  of  the  Established 
36 
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Church,  she  will  end  by  giving  her  name 
to  a  new  schism.  If  a  pious  and  benevo- 
lent woman  enters  the  cells  of  a  prison, 
to  pray  with  the  most  mihappy  and  de- 
graded of  her  own  sex,  she  does  so  with- 
out any  authority  from  the  Church.  No 
line  of  action  is  traced  out  for  her ;  and 
it  is  well  if  the  Ordinary  does  not  com- 
plain of  her  intrusion,  and  if  the  Bishop 
does  not  shake  his  head  at  such  irregular 
benevolence.  At  Bome,  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  would  have  a  place  in  the 
calendar  as  St.  Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry 
would  be  foundress  and  first  Superior  of 
the  Blessed  Order  of  Sisters  of  the  Qaols. 

Place  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He 
is  certain  to  become  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able secession.  Place  John  Wesley  at 
Bome.  He  is  certain  to  be  the  first 
General  of  a  new  society  devoted  to  the 
interests  and  honour  of  the  Chureh. 
Place  St.  Theresa  in  London.  Her  rest- 
less enthusiasm  ferments  into  madnees, 
not  untinctured  with  eraft.  She  becomes 
the  prophetess,  the  mother  of  the  faithful, 
holds  disputations  witii  the  devil,  issues 
sealed  pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies  in 
of  the  Shiloh.  Place  Joanna  Southcote 
at  Bome.  She  founds  an  order  of  bare- 
footed Carmelites,  every  one  of  whom  Is 
ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  Church : 
a  solemn  service  is  consecrated  to  her 
memory ;  and  her  statue,  placed  over  the 
holy  water,  strikes  the  eye  of  every 
stranger  who  enters  St.  Peter's. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject, 
because  we  believe,  that  of  the  many 
causes  to  which  the  Church  of  Bome  owed 
her  safety  and  her  triumph  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  chief  was  the 
profound  policy  with  which  she  used  the 
fanaticism  of  such  persons  as  St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Theresa. 

The  Protestant  party  was  now,  indeed, 

ranquished  and  humbled.    In  France,  so 

strong  had  been  the  Catho- 

cISS?£iS!««  ^^^^^  tl^at  Henry 
rV.  found  it  necessaiy  to 
choose  between  his  religion  and  his 
crown.  In  spite  of  his  clear  hereditary 
right,  in  spite  of  his  eminent  personal 
qualities,  he  saw  that,  unless  he  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Church  of  B<mie,  he  could 
not  count  on  the  fidelity  even  of  (hose 
gallant  gentlemen  whoee  impetuous  val- 
our had  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Ivry. 
In  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Southern  Ger- 
many, Catholicism  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendant.  The  resistance  of 
Bohemia  was  put  down.  The  Palatinate 
was  conquered.   Upper  and  Lower  Saxony 


were  overflowed  by  Catholic  invaders. 
The  King  of  Denmark  stood  forth  aa  tiic 
Protector  of  the  Beformed  Churches: 
he  was  defeated,  driven  out  of  the  empire^ 
and  attacked  in  his  own  possesaiona.  The 
armies  of  the  House  of  Austria  ptrened 
on,  subjugated  Pomerania,  and  were 
stopped  in  their  progress  only  by  the 
ramparta  of  Stralsund. 

And  now  again  the  tide  turned.    Two 
violent  outbreaks  of  religiouB  feeling  in 
opposite  directions  had  given  a  character 
to  the  history  of  a  whole  century.    Pro- 
teetantism  had  at  first  driven  back  Catho- 
licism to  the  Alps  and  the  Pyreneea. 
Catholicism  had  rallied,  and  had  driven 
back  PxotestantiBm  even  to  the  German 
Ocean.    Then  the  great  sou&em  reaction 
b^gan  to  slacken,  aa  the  great  northern 
movement   had   slackened  before.    The 
zeal  of  the  Catholics  became  cool;  their 
union  was  dissolved.    The  paxo^ram  of 
religious  excitement  was  over  on  both 
sides.    The  one  party  had  degenerated  aa 
far  from  the  spirit  of  Loyola  aa  the  other 
from  the  spirit  of  Luther.    Baring  three 
generations  religion  had  been  the  main- 
spring of  politics.    The  revolutioQa  and 
civil  wars  of  France,  Scotland,  HoUaady 
Sweden,  the  long  struggle  between  Philip 
and  Blizabeth,  the  bloody  ocHupetition  for 
the  Bohemian  crown,  aQ  originated  in 
theological  disputes.    But  a  great  change 
now  took  place.    The  contest  which  waa 
raging  in  (Germany  lost  ita  reUgioua  cha- 
racter.   It  was  now,  on  the  one  side»  lesa 
a  contest  for  the  spiritual     jj^n-jo^, 
ascendency  of  the  Church  ^^Smd^A 
of  Bome  than  for  all  the  ^^^^ff^ 
temporal  ascendency  of  the     *^'^*®"**- 
House  of  Austria.    On  the  other,  it  waa 
lesa  a  contest  for  the  reformed  doctrine 
than  for  national  independenoe.      Go- 
vernments   began    to    form  themaelvea 
into  new   combinations.  In  which  com- 
munity   of    political    inteceat    waa    far 
more     regarded     than    community    of 
religious  belief.    Even  at  Bome  flie  pro- 
gress of  the  Catholic  arms  was  observed 
with  very  mixed  feelings.    The  Supreme 
Pontiff  was  a  sovereign  prfaioe  of  the 
second  rank,  and  was  aniiona  about  the 
balance  of  power^  as  weU-aa  about  the 
propagation   of  trath.     It  was  laio#& 
that  he  dreaded  the  rise  of  an  uaiv^rsal 
monarchy  even  more  than  he  desised  the 
prosperity  of  the  Universal  Church.    At 
length  a  great  event  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  war  of  aeots  had  ceased, 
and  that  the  war  of  states  had  aucoeeded. 
A  coalition,  induding  Galviaiata,  Luther- 
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aas,  and  Catholics,  wa«  formed  against 
the  House  of  Austiis.  At  the  head  of 
that  coalition  were  the  first  statesman  and 
the  first  warrior  of  tike  age ;  the  former  a 
prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  distin- 
guiahed  by  the  yigour  and  success  with 
which  he  had  put  down  the  Huguenots 
T-the  latter  a  Proteetant  king,  who 
owed  his  throne  to  a  revolution  caused 
l^  hatred  of  Popery.  The  aUiance  of 
Bichelieu  and  Oustayus  marks-  the  time 
at  which  the  great  religious  straggle  ter- 
minated. The  war  which  followed  was 
a  war  for  the  equilibrium  of  Eorope. 
When,  at  length,  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
was  concluded,  it  appeared  that  the 
Church  of  Borne  r^nained  in  full  pos- 
session of  a  Tast  dominion,  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century  she 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  losing.  No 
part  of  Europe  zemained  Protsstant, 
except  that  part  which  had  beoome  tho- 
roughly Protestant  before  the  generation 
which  heard  Luther  preach  had  passed, 
away. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
religious  wax  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  as  such.  In  the  time  of 
Cromwell)  Protestant  England  waa  united 
with  Catholic  France,  then.  goTemed  by  a 
priest,  against  Catholic  Spain.  Willkun 
the  Thirds  the  eminently  Protestant  hero, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  which  in- 
dttded  many  Catholic  powers^  and  which 
was  secretly  favoursd  evea  by  Rome, 
against  the  Catholic  Loins;  In  the  time 
of  Anne^  Protestant  England  and. Pro- 
testant Holland  joined  with  Catholic 
SaToy  and  Catholic  Portugal,  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  crown  of 
Spain  from  one  bigoted  Catholic  to 
another. 

The  geographical  frontier  between  the 
two  religions  has  continued  to  rum  almost 

Progress  of  P'^ci^^y  ^J>«"  i*  "«  at 
PMtastanft  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
JPdaecllneof  years'  War ;  ncnr  has  Pro- 
CatbouoBtates.  teatatttiamgivenaaypKHrfs 
of  that  "ezpansiye  power"  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  it.  But  the  Protestant 
boasts,  and  most  justly, .  that  wealth, 
cirilizatiOB,  and  intelligence^  have  in- 
creased f  ac  ta6te  on  the  nortiMm  than  on 
tiie  southern  side  of  the  boundary ;  that 
oountdes  to  little  favoured  by  natDre  as 
Scotland  and  Prussia  are  now  among  the 
most  flourishing  and  best  goYemed  por- 
tiooa  of  the  world— while  the  marble 
palaces  of  Qenoa  are  deserted — while 
banditti  infest  the  beautifol  shores  of 
Campania—while  the  fertile  sea-coast  of 


the  PontiOcal  State  js  abandoned  to 
buffaloes  and  wild  boars.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
ihe  Protestant  nations,  fair  allowance 
being  made  for  physical  disadTantages, 
have  made  decidedly  greater  progress 
than  their  neighbours.  The  progress 
made  by  those  nations  in  which  Protes- 
tantism, though  not  finally  successful,  yet 
maintained  a  long  struggle,  and  left  per- 
manent traces,  has  generally  been  con- 
siderable. But  when  we  come  to  the 
Catholic  Land,  to  that  part  of  Europe  in 
which  the  first  spark  of  reformation  was 
trodden  Out  as  soon  as  it  appeared*  and 
from  which  proceeded  the  impulse  which 
drove  Protestantism  back,  we  find,  at 
best,  a  very  slow  jwogress,  and  on  the 
whole  a  retrogression.  Compare  Denmark 
and  Portugal.  When  Luther  began  to- 
preach,  the  superiority  of  the  Portuguese 
was  unquestionable.  At  present,  the- 
superiority  of  the  Danes  is  no  less  so.. 
Compare  Edinburgh  and  Florence.  Edin- 
burgh has  owed  less  to  climate,  to  soil, 
and  to  the  fostering  care  of  rulers  than 
any  capital,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  In 
all  these  respects  Florence  has  been 
singularly  happy.  Tet  whoever  knows 
what  Florence  uid  Edinburgh  were  in  the 
generation  preceding  the  Beformation» 
and  what  they  are  now,  will  acknowledge 
that  some  great  cause  has.  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  operated  to  raise  one  part 
of  the  European  family,  and  to  depresa 
the  other.  Compare  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  Spain  during  the  last 
century.  In  arms,  arts,  sciences,  letters^ 
commerce,  agriculture,  the  contrast  ia 
most  striking.  The  distinction  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
colonies  planted  by  England  in  America 
have  immeasurably  outgrown  in  power 
those  planted  by  Spain.  Tet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Castilian  was 
in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  Englishman. 
Our  firm  belief  is,  that  the  North  owes 
its  great  civilization  and  prosperity  chiefly 
to  the  moral  effect  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation,  and  that  the  decay  of  the 
Southern  countries  of  Europe  is  to  be 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  great  CathoUo 
revival. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  final 
settlement  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Protestantism  and  Catho-  t^^  Voltai- 
licism  began  to  appear  the  xian  school  of 
signs  of  the  fourth:  great  Pl^Uosophers. 
peril  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  The  storm 
wki^h  was  now  rising  against  her  was  of 
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a  vezy  different  kind  fzom  those  which 
had  preceded  it.  Those  who  had  formerly 
attacked  her  had  questioned  only  a  part 
of  her  doctrines.  A  school  was  now 
growing  np  which  rejected  the  whole. 
The  Albigenaes,  the  Lollards,  the  Lu- 
therans, the  Calyiuists,  had  a  positive 
religious  system,  and  were  strongly  at- 
tached to  it.  The  creed  of  the  new 
sectaries  was  altogether  negative.  They 
took  one  of  their  premises  from  the  Pro- 
testants, and  one  from  the  Catholics. 
From  tlie  former  they  borrowed  the 
principle,  that  Catholicism  was  the  only 
pare  and  genuine  Christianity.  With  the 
latter,  they  held  that  some  parts  of  the 
Catholic  system  were  contrary  to  reason. 
The  conclusion  was  obvious.  Two  proposi- 
tions, each  of  which  separately  is  com- 
patible with  the  most  exalted  piety, 
formed,  when  held  in  conjunction,  the 
groundwork  .of  a  system  of  irreligion. 
The  doctrine  of  Bossuet,  that  transub- 
slantiation  is  affirmed  in  the  Goi^l,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Tillotson,  that  traoaub- 
«tautiation  is  an  absurdity,  when  put 
together,  produced  by  logical  necessity 
the  inferences  of  Voltaire. 

Had  the  sect  which  was  rising  at  Paris 
been  a  sect  of  mere  scoffers,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  it  would  have  left  deep 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  institutions 
-and  manners  of  Europe.  Mere  negation 
—mere  Epicurean  infidelity,  as  Lord 
Bacon  most  justly  observes— has  never 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
furnishes  no  motive  for  action.  It  in- 
spires no  enthusiasm.  It  haa  no  mission- 
aries, no  crusaders,  no  martyrs.  If  the 
Patriarch  of  theHoly  Philosophioal  Church 
UtA  contented  himself  with  making  jokes 
aibout  Saul's  asses  and  David's  wives,  and 
^th  oritacizing  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel  in 
the  same  narrow  spirit  in  which  he  criti- 
cized that  of  Shakespeare,  the  Church 
would  have  had  little  to  fear.  But  it  is 
due  to  him  and  to  his  com- 

JSSiopbe^!  p««»  to  »y»  «^  *^«  ^^ 

secret  of  their  strength  lay 
in  the  truth  which  was  mingled  with  their 
terrors,  and  in  the  generous  enthusiasm 
•which  was  hidden  under  their  flippancy. 
*They  were  men  who,  with  all  their  faults, 
moral  and  intellectual,  sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly desired  the  improvement  of  the 
4;ondition  of  the  human  race — ^whose  blood 
boiled  at  the  sight  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
x^who  made  manful  war,  with  every 
faculty  which  they  possessed,  on  what 
they  considered  as  abuses— and  who  on 
many  signal  occasions  placed  themselves 


gallantly  between  the  po^werf  ul  aiid  the 
oppressed.     While  they  aaaailed  Chzisti- 
anity  with  a  rancour  and   an  unfairness 
disgraceful  to  men  who  called  themselves 
philosophers,  they  yet  had,  in  far  greater 
measure  than  thdr  opponents,  that  charity 
towards  men  of  all  classes  and  races  which 
Christianity  enjoins.    Beligiona  persecu- 
tion, judicial  torture,  arbifa^oy  imprison- 
ment, the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
capital  punishments,  the  delay  and  chica- 
nery of  tribunals,  the  exactions  of  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  slavery,  the   slave  trade, 
were  the  constant  subjects  of  their  lively 
satire  and  eloquent  disquisitions.     When 
an  innocent  man  was  broken  on  the  whed 
at  Toulouse— when  a  youth,      Voltalre'a 
guilty  only  of  an  indiscre-    Tlndioaiion 
tion,  was  burned  at  Abbe-     o'i«»t*oe- 
vOle — ^when  a  brave  officer,   borne  down 
by  public  injustice,  was  dragged,  with  a 
,gag  in  his  mouth,  to  die  on  the  Place  de. 
Grdve,  a  voice  instantly  went  forth  from 
the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  which  mad6 
[itself  heard  from  Moscow  to  Cadis,. and 
which  sentenced  the  unjust  judges  to  the 
contempt  and  detestation  of  all  Europe. 
The  reaUy  efficient  weapons  with  which 
the  philosophers  assailed  the  evangelical 
faith  were  borrowed  from  the  evangelical 
morality.     The  ethical   and   dogmatical 
parts  of  the  gospel  were  unhappily  turned 
against  each  other.    On  the  one  aide  was 
a  church  boasting  of  the  purity  of  a  doc- 
trine derived    from   the   Apostles,   hut 
disgraced  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, by  the  murder  of  the  beet  of 
kings,  by  the  war  of  Cevennes,  by  the 
destruction  of  Port-Boyal.    On  the  other 
.side  was  a  sect  laughing  at  the  8criptaree,i 
shooting  out  the  toqgue  at  the  sacnunents, 
but  ready  to  encounter  principalities  and 
powers  in  the  cause  of  justiiBe,  meroy,  and 
toleration. 

Irreligion,  accidentally  associated  with 
philanthropy,  triumphed  for  a  time  orcr 
religion  accidentally  «"o-^^^^^ 
ciated  with  political  and^JJoJ^^h. 
social  abuses.  Everything 
gave  way  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
new  reformers.  In  France,  evecy  man 
distanguished  in  letters  was  found  in  their 
ranks.  Every  year  gave  birih  to  works 
in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Church  were  attacked  with  argument,  in- 
vective, and  ridicule.  The  Church  made 
no  defence,  except  by  acts  of  power. 
Censures  were  pronounced,  editions  were 
seized,  insults  were  offered  to  the  remains 
of  infidel  writers;  but  no  Bossnet,  no 
Pascal,  came  forth  to  encounter  Voltaire. 
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There  appeared  not  a  single  defence  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  which  produced  any 
considerable  effect,  or  which  is  now  even 
remembered.  A  bloody  and  unsparing 
persecution,  like  that  which  put  down  the 
Albigenses,  might  have  put  down  the 
philosophers.  But  the  time  for  De  Mont- 
forts  and  Dominies  had  gone  by.  The 
punishments  which  the  priests  were  still 
able  to  inflict  were  sufficient  to  irritate, 
but  not  sufficient  to  destroy.  The  war 
was  between  power  on  the  one  side,  and 
wit  on  the  other;  and  the  i>ower  was 
under  far  more  restraint  than  the  wit. 
Orthodoxy  scon  became  a  badge  of  ignor- 
ance and  stupidity.  It  was  as  necessary 
to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man 
that  he  should  despise  the  religion  of  his 
country  as  that  he  should  know  his 
letters.  The  new  doctrines  spread  rapidly 
through  Christendom.  Paris  was  the 
capital  of  the  whole  continent.  French 
was  everjrwhere  the  language  of  polite 
circles.  The  literary  glory  of  Italy  and 
Spain  had  departed.  That  of  Germany 
had  not  yet  dawned.  The  teachers  of 
TVance  were  the  teachers  of  Europe.  The 
Parisian  opinions  spread  fast  among  the 
educated  classes  beyond  the  Alps;  nor 
could  the  Tigilance  of  the  Inquisition 
prevent  the  contraband  importation  of 
the  new  heresy  into  Castile  and  Portugal, 
Governments  —  even  arbitrary  govem- 
ments— saw  with  pleasure  the  progress 
of  this  philosophy.  Numerous  reformSi 
generally  laudable,  sometimes  hurried  on 
without  sufficient  regard  to  time,  to  place, 
and  to  public  feeling,  showed  the  extent 
of  its  influence.  The  rulers  of  Prussia,  of 
Bussia,  of  Austria,  and  of  many  smaller 
states,  were  supposed  to  be  among  the 
initiated. 

The  Church  of  Bome  was  still,  in  out- 
ward show,  as  stately  and  splendid  as 
ever ;  but  her  foundation  was  undermined. 
No  state  had  quitted  her  commimion,  or 
confiscated  her  revenues ;  but  the  reverence 
of  the  people  was  everywhere  departing 
from  her. 

The  first  great  warning  stroke  was  the 

fan  of  that  society  which,  in  the  conflict 

with    Protestantism,    had 

SsSti      »*^®d  *^^«  CathoHo  Church 

from     destruction.       The 

order  of  Jesus  had  never  recovered  from 

the  injury  received  in  the  struggle  with 

Port-Royal.    It  was  now  itill  more  rudely 

assailed  by  the  philosophers.    Its  spirit 

was  broken ;  its  reputat'on  was  tainted. 

Insulted   by  all  the  men  of   genius  in 

£urope,  condemned  by  the  civil  magis-  I 


trate,  feebly  defended  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  hierarchy,  it  fell— and  great  was  the 
fall  of  it. 

The  movement  went  on  with  increasing 
speed.  The  first  generation  of  the  new 
sect  passed  away.  The  doctrines  of  Vol- 
taire were  inherited  and  exaggerated  by 
successors,  who  bore  to  him  the  same 
relation  which  the  Anabaptists  bore  to 
Luther,  or  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men  to 
Pym.  At  length  the  Revolution  came. 
Down  went  the  old  Church  of  France, 
with  all  its  pomp  and  wealth.  Some  of 
its  priests  purchased  a  maintenance  by 
separating  themselves  from  Bome,  and  by 
becoming  the  authors  of  a  fresh  schism. 
Some,  rejoicing  in  the  new  license,  flung 
away  their  sacred  vestments,  proclaimed 
that  their  whole  life  had  been  an  impos- 
ture, insulted  and  persecuted  the  reh'gion 
of  which  they  had  been  ministers,  and 
distinguished  themselves  even  in  the 
Jacobin  Club  and  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
by  the  excess  of  their  impudence  and 
ferocity.  Others,  more  faitiif ul  to  their 
principles,  were  butchered  by  scores 
without  a  trial,  drowned,  shot,  hung  on 
lamp-posts.  Thousands  fled  from  their 
country  to  take  sanctuary  under  the  shades 
of  hostile  altars.  The  churches  were 
closed ;  the  bells  were  silent ;  the  shriaes 
were  plundered ;  the  silver  crucifixes  were 
melted  down.  Buffoons,  dressed  in  copes 
and  surplices,  came  dancing  the  carmagnole 
even  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  The 
bust  of  Marat  was  substituted  for  the 
statues  of  the  martyrs  of  Christianity.  A 
prostitute,  seated  in  state  in  the  chancel 
of  Notre  Dame,  received  R^^oluttonary 
the  adoration  of  thousands,  insoiu  to  the 
who  exclaimed  that  at  Ohuroh  in 
length,  for  the  first  time,  ^'^^' 
those  ancient  Gothic  arches  had  resounded 
with  the  accents  of  truth.  The  new  un- 
belief was  as  intolerant  as  the  old  super- 
stition. To  show  reverence  for  religion 
was  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  disaffection. 
It  was  not  without  imminent  danger  that 
the  priest  baptized  the  infant,  joined  the 
hands  of  lovers,  or  listened  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  dying.  The  absurd  worship 
of  the  Goddess  of  Beason  was,  indeed,  of 
short  duration ;  but  the  deism  of  Bobes- 
pierre  and  Lepaux  was  not  leas  hostile  to 
the  Catholic  faith  than  the  atheism  of 
Clootz  and  Chatmiette. 

Nor  were  the  calamities  of  the  Church 
confined  to  France.    The  simUar  scenes 
revolutionary   spirit,    at-     In  Italy  and 
tacked    by   all    Europe,         Spain, 
beat  all  Europe  back,  became  conqueror 
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in  its  turn ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the 
Belgian  cities  and  the  rich  domains  of  the 
spiritual  electors,  went  raging  over  the 
Rhine  and  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  g^eat  war 
against  Protestantism  Italy  and  Spain 
had  been  the  base  of  the  Catholic  opera- 
tions. Spain  was  now  the  obsequious 
vassal  of  the  infidels.  Italy  was  subju- 
gated by  them.  To  her  ancient  princi- 
palities succeeded  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
and  the  ligurian  republic,  and  the 
Parthenopean  republic.  The  shrine  of 
Loretto  was  stripped  of  the  treasures 
piled  up  by  the  devotion  of  six  hundred 
years.  The  convents  of  Borne  were 
piUaged.  The  tricoloured  flag  floated  on 
the  top  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
successor  of  St.  Peter  was  carried  away 
captive  by  the  unbelievers.  He  died  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  even  the 
honours  of  sepulture  were  long  withheld 
from  his  remains. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  the  year  1799, 
even  sagacious  observers  should  have 
thought  that,  at  length,  the  hour  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  was  come.  An  infidel 
power  ascendant— the  Pope  dying  in 
captivity — the  most  illustrious  prelates  of 
France  living  in  a  foreign  country  on 
Protestant  alms — the  noblest  edifices 
which  the  munificence  of  former  ages 
had  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
turned  into  temples  of  Victory,  or  into 
banqueting-houses  for  political  societies, 
or  into  Theophilanthropic  chapels— such 
signs  might  well  be  supposed  to  indicate 
the  approaching  end  of  that  long  domina- 
tion. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Again  doomed 
to  death,  the  milk-white  hind  was  still 
fated  not  to  die.  Even  before  the  funeral 
rites  had  been  performed  over  the  ashes 
of  Pius  the  Sixth  a  great  reaction  had 
commenced,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  forty  years,  appears  to  be  still  in 
progress.  Anarchy  had  had  its  day.  A 
new  order  of  things  rose  out  of  the  con- 
fusion—new dynasties,  new  laws,  new 
titles;  and  amidst  them  emerged  the 
ancient  religion.  The  Arabs  have  a  fable 
that  the  great  Pyramid  was  built  by 
antediluvian  kings,  and  alone,  of  all  the 
works  of  men,  bore  the  weight  of  the 
flood.  Such  as  this  was  the  fate  of  the 
Papacy.  It  had  been  buried  under  the 
great  inundation ;  but  its  deep  foundations 
had  remained  unshaken ;  and,  when  the 
waters  abated,  it  appeared  alone  amidst 
the  rains  of  a  world  which  had  passed 
away.   The  republic  of  Holland  was  gone, 


and  the  empire  of  Oermany ,  and  the  Qreai 
Council  of  Venice,  and  the  old  HeWetian 
League,  and  the  House  of  Bourbon^  and 
the  parliaments  and  aristocracy  of  Frmnoe. 
Europe  was  full  of  youngs  creatioDS— a 
French  Empire,  a  kingdom  of  Italj,  a 
Confederation  of  the  Bhine.  Nor  had 
the  late  events  affected  only  teixitorial 
limits  and  poUtioal  institutions.  The 
distribution  of  property,  the  oompoaition 
and  spirit  of  society,  had,  throogh  great 
part  of  Catholic  Europe,  undex^ne  a 
complete  change.  But  the  unohaugeable 
Church  was  still  there. 

Some  future  historian,  as  able  and  tern* 
perate  as  Professor  Banke,  will,  we  hope, 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  revival 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  feel  that 
we  are  drawing  too  near  our  own  time ; 
and  that,  if  we  go  on,  we  shall  be  in  dangw 
of  saying  much  which  may  be  supposed  to 
indicate,  and  which  will  certainly  excite, 
angry  feelings.  We  will,  therefore,  make 
only  one  observation,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  of  Borne  was  con- 
stantly on  the  decline.    Unbelief  made 
extensive   conquests  in  all  the  Catholic 
coimtries  of  Europe,  and  in  some  countries 
obtained   a  complete   ascendency.     The 
Papacy  was  at  length  brought  so  low  as 
to  be  an  object  of  derision  to  infidels,  and 
of  pity  rather  than  of  hatred  to  Protes- 
tants.    During   the   nineteenth  century 
this  fallen  Church   has  been  gradually 
rising   from    her   depressed   state,   and 
reconquering    her    old    dominion,     ^o 
person   who    caloily   reflects   on   what, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  passed  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  in  South  America,  iu  Ire- 
land, in  the  Netherlands,  in  Prussia,  even 
in  France,  can  doubt  that  her  power  over 
the   hearts  and  minds  of   men  is   now 
greater  than  it  was  when  the  "Encjcio- 
p»dia"  and  the  "Philosophical  Diction- 
ary "  appeared.    It  is  surely  remarkable 
that  neither  the  moral  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  nor  the  moral  counter- 
revolution of  the  nineteenth,  should,  in 
any  perceptible  degree,  have  added  to  the 
domain  of   Protestantism.     During  the 
former    period,   whatever  was    k»*^  *^ 
Catholicism  was  lost  also  to  Christiamty ; 
during  the  latter,  whatever  was  regained 
by  Christianity  in  Catholic  countries,  was 
regained  also  by  OathoUcism.    We  should 
naturally  have  expected  that  many  minds, 
on  the  way  from  superstition  to  infidelity, 
or  on  the  way  back  from  infidelity  to 
superstition,  would  have  stopped  at  an 
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i&teimediaie  point.  Between  the  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  those  which  were  maintained  at  the 
little  supper  parties  of  the  Baron  Holbach, 
there  ia^  a  vast  interval,  in  which  the 
human  mind,  it  should  seem,  might  find 
for  itself  some  resting-place  more  satis- 
lactoiy  than  either  of  the  two  extremes. 
And  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation 
millions  found  such  -a  restiu^-i^aee. 
Whole  nations  then  renounced  Popery 
without  ceasing  to  beliere  in  a  first  cause, 
in  a  future  life,  or  in  the  Divine  authority 
of  Ghxistianity.  In  the  hist  century,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a  Catholic  renounced 
his  belief  in  Ihe  real  presence,  it  was  a 
thousand  to  one  that  he  renounced  his 
belief  in  the  Gospel  too ;  and  when  the  re- 
action took  place,  with  belief  in  the  Gospel 
came  back  belief  in  the  real  presence. 

We  by  no  means  venture  to  deduce 
from  these  phenomena  any  general  law ; 
but  we  think  it  a  most  remarkable  fact 


that  no  Christian  nation,  which  did  not 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  Beformation 
before  the  -end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
should  ever  have  adopted  them.  Catholic 
communities  have,  since  that  time,  become 
infidel  and  become  Catholic  again;  but 
none  has  become  Protestant. 

Here  we  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  one 
of  the  most  important  portions  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  Our  readers  will 
have  great  reason  to  feel  obliged  to  us  if 
we  have  interested  ^em  sufficiently  to 
induce  them  to  peruse  Professor  Banke*«. 
book.  We  will  only  caution  them  againM 
the  French  translation— a  performance 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  just  as  discredit- 
able to  the  moral  character  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  proceeds,  as  a  false  affidavit 
or  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  would  have 
been;  and  advise  them  to  study  either  the 
original,  or  the  English  version  in  which 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original  are 
admirably  preserved. 


LEIGH   HUNT. 

(Edinburgh  Beview,  January,  1841.) 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wyoherly,  Gonqrevb,  Vanbbuoh,  and 
Fabquhar,  wiil^  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  By  Leigh 
Hunt,     8vo.    London :  1840. 


Wb  have  a  kindneaa  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hnot. 
We  form  our  jadgment  of  him,  indeed, 
only  from  events  of  universal  notoriety, 
from  his  own  works  and  from  the  works 
of  other  writers,  who  have  generally 
abased  him  in  the  most  rancorous  manner. 
But,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  he 
is  a  very  dever,  a  very  honest,  and  a  very 
good-natured  man.  We  can  clearly  dis- 
cern, together  with  many 
'*m«riti**  "merits, many  serious  faults 
both  in  his  writings  and 
in  his  conduct.  But  we  really  think  that 
there  is  hardly  a  man  living  whose  merits 
have  been  so  grudgingly  allowed  and 
whose  faults  have  been  so  cruelly  ex- 
piated. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
excellently  qualified  for  the  task  which 
he  has  now  undertaken.  His  style,  in 
spite  of  his  mannerism — nay,  partly  by 
reason  of  its  mannerism — ^is  well  suited 
for  light,  garrulous,  desultory  anOf  half 
critical,  hall  biographical.  We  do  not 
always  agree  with  his 
Jud^^k  ^^^^y  judgments;  but 
we  find  in  him  what  is  very 
rare  in  our  time,  the  power  of  justly 
appreciating  and  heartily  enjoying  good 
things  of  very  different  kinds.  He  can 
adore  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  without 
denying  poetical  genius  to  the  author  of 
"  Alexander's  Feast,"  or  fine  observation, 
rich  fancy  and  exquisite  humour  to  him 
who  imagined  **Will  Honeycomb"  and 
*'Sir  Boger  de  Coverley."  He  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
English  drama  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
down  to  our  own  time,  and  has  every 
right  to  be  heard  with  respect  on  that 
subject. 

The  plays  to  which  he  now  acts  as 
introducer  are,  with  few  exceptions,  such 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  very  respect- 


able people,  ought  not  to  be  reprinted. 
In  this  opinion  we  can  by    no  means 
concur.    We  cannot  wish  that  any  work 
or  class  of  works  which 
has    exercised     a    great  Q^J^^^^*" 
influence  on  the  human 
mind,  and  which  iUnstrates  the  character 
of  an  important  epoch  in  letters,  politico 
and  morals,  should  disappear  from  the 
world.    If  we  err  in  this  matter,  we  err 
with  the  gravest  men  and  bodies  of  men 
in  the  empire,  and  especially  with  the 
Church  of  EngUnd  and  with  the  great 
schools  of  learning  which  are  connected 
with  her.    The  whole  liberal  education  of 
our  countrymen  is  conducted  on  the  prin-' 
ciple  that  no  book  which  is  valuable^ 
either  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  its 
style  or  by  reason  of  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  history,  polity  and  manners 
of  nations,  should  be  withheld  from  the 
student  on  account  of  its  impurity.    The 
Athenian  Comedies,  in  which  there  are 
scarcely  a  hundred  lines  together  with- 
out some  passage   of  which  Rochester 
would  have   been  ashamed,  have   been 
reprinted   at   the   Pitt    Press  and   the 
Clarendon  Press  under  the  direction  of 
Syndics  and  delegates  appomfced  by  the 
Universities,  and  have  been  illustrated 
with  notes  by  reverend,  very  reverend, 
and  right  reverend  commentators.    Every 
year  the  most  distinguished  young  men 
in  the  kingdom  are  examined  by  bishops 
and  professors  of  divinity  on  the  ^^Ly^ 
trato**  of   Aristophanes  and  the  Sixth 
Satire  of  Juvenal.     There  is  certainly 
something  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 
a  conchive  of  venerable  fathers  of  the 
Church  rewarding  a  lad  for  his  intimate 
acquaintance   witH   writings    compared 
with  which  the  loosest  tale  in  Prior  ia 
modest.    But,  for  our  own  part,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  greatest  societies  which 
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direct  the  education  of  the  English  gentry 
liave  herein  judged  wisely.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  an  extensive  acquaintance 
-with  ancient  literature 
Means  of  enlarges  and  enriches  the 
Si'JSS.  °^d«  I*  ^  unquestion- 
able that  a  man,  whose 
mind  has  been  thus  enlarged  and  enriched, 
is  likely  to  be  far  more  useful  to  the 
state  and  to  the  Church  than  one  who  is 
unskilled,  or  little  skilled,  in  classical 
learning.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that,  in  a  world  so  full 
of  temptation  as  this,  any  gentleman, 
-whose  life  would  have  been  virtuous  if 
he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal, 
-will  be  made  vicious  by  reading  them.  A 
man  who,  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of 
such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  is  yet  afraid  of  exposing  himself 
to  the  influences  of  a  few  Greek  or  Latin 
verses,  acts,  we  think,  much  like  the  felon 
who  begged  the  sheriffs  to  let  him  have 
an  umbrella  held  over  his  head  from  the 
door  of  Newgate  to  the  gallows  because 
it  was  a  drizzling  morning  and  he  was 
apt  to  take  cold.  The  virtue  which  the 
world  wants  is  a  healthful  virtue,  not  a 
valetudinarian  virtue — a  virtue  which 
can  expose  itself  to  the  risks  inseparable 
from  all  spirited  exertion— not  a  virtue 
which  keeps  out  of  the  common  air  for 
fear  of  infection  and  eschews  the  common 
food  as  too  stimulating.  It  would  be  in- 
deed absurd  to  attempt  to  keep  men  from 
acquiring  those  qualifications  which  fit 
them  to  play  their  part  in  life  with  honour 
to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their 
country,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
delicacy  which  cannot  be  preserved— a 
delicacy  which  a  walk  from  Westminster 
to  the  Temple  is  sufficient  to  destroy. 

But  we  should  be  justly  chargeable 
with  gross  inconsistency  if,  while  we  de- 
fend the  policy  which  invites  the  youth 
of  our  country  to  study  such  writers  an 
Theocritus  and  Catullus,  we  were  to  set 
up  a  cry  against  a  new  edition  of  the 
"Country  Wife"  or  the  "Way  of  the 
World."  The  immoral  English  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
Beyentoentb  tury  are  indeed  much  less 
excusable  than  those  of 
Oreece  and  Borne.  But 
the  worst  English  writings  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  decent  compare  with 
much  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Greece  and  Bome.  Plato,  we  have  little 
doubt,  was  a  much  better  man  than  Sir 
George  Etherege.  But  Plato  has  written 
things   at  which   Sir  George  Etherege 
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would  have  shuddered.  Buckhurst  and 
Sedley,  even  in  those  wild  orgies  at  the 
Cock  in  Bow-street,  for  which  they  were 
pelted  by  the  rabble  and  fined  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  would  never  have 
dared  to  hold  such  discourse  as  passed 
between  Socrates  and  Phssdrus  on  that 
fine  summer  day  under  the  plane-tree, 
while  the  fountain  warbled  at  their  feet 
and  the  cicadas  chirped  overhead.  If  ii 
be,  as  we  think  it  is,  desirable  that  an 
English  gentleman  should  be  well  ii>- 
formed  touching  the  government  and  the 
manners  of  little  commonwealths  which, 
both  in  place  and  time,  are  far  removed 
from  us — ^whose  independence  has  been 
more  than  two  thousand  years  extin- 
guished—whose language  has  not  been 
spoken  for  ages— and  whose  ancient 
magnificence  is  attested  only  by  a  few 
broken  columns  and  frieses^much  more 
must  it  be  desirable  that  he  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  public  mind  of  his  own  country,  and 
with  the  causes,  the  nature  and  the  ex- 
tent of  those  revolutions  of  opinion  and 
feeling  which,  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, have  alternately  raised  and  de- 
pressed the  standard  of  oar  national 
morality.  And  knowledge  of  this  sort  is 
to  be  very  sparingly  gleaned  from  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  from  state  papers,  and 
from  the  works  of  grave  lustorians.  It 
must  either  not  be  acquired  at  all,  or  it 
must  be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the 
light  literature  which  has  at  various 
periods  been  fashionable.  We  are  there- 
fore by  no  means  disposed  to  condemn 
this  publication,  though  we  certainly  can- 
not recommend  the  handsome  volume* 
before  us  as  an  appropriate  Christmas 
present  for  young  ladies. 

We  have  said  that  we  think  the  present 
publication  perfectly  justifiable.  But  we 
can  by  no  means  agree  with  Hr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  seems  to  bold  that  there  is 
little  or  no  ground  for  the  charge  of 
immorality  so  often  brought  against  the 
literature  of  the  Restoration.  We  do  not 
blame  him  for  not  bringing  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord 

•  Mr.  Moxon,  iU  pablishmr,  is  weU  tntitied 
to  oommendation  and  rapport  for  haTing— bjf  a 
series  of  corresponding  Reprints  (comprisins 
the  works  of  the  elder  Dramatists),  ezecuteil 
In  a  oonipeudiotts  bat  Tei7  comely  form,  and 
accompanied  with  useful  prolegomena— put  it 
In  the  power  of  any  one  desirotu  of  such  an 
acquisition,  to  procure,  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  the  noUest  Dramatic  Library  in  the 
world. 
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Angelo;  but  we  really  think  tfiat  snch 
flagitious   and    impndent   offenden,   as 

those  who  are  now  at  the 
^iSl^     bar,  dewrred  at  least  the 

gentle  rd>ake  of  Escalos. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hnnt  treats  the  whole  matter 
a  little  too  mnch  in  tiie  easy  style 
of  Ludo  I  .and  i>erhapB  his  exceeding 
lenity  disposes  us  to  be  somewhat  too 
sercre. 

And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  severe. 
For  In  truth  this  part  of  our  literature  is 

a  disgrace  to  our  language 
UtST^S?    '^^  °^  national  character. 

It  is  clever,  indeed,  and 
yery  entertaining ;  bnt  it  is,  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense  of  the  words,  "earthly, 
sensual,  deyilish.'*  Its  indecency,  thou  gh 
perpetually  such  as  is  condemned,  not 
less  by  the  roles  of  good  taste  than  by 
those  of  morality,  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
so  disgraceful  a  fault  as  its  singularly 
inhuman  spirit.  We  have  here  Belial, 
not  as  whenheinspked  Ovid  and  Ariosto, 
"  graceful  and  humane,"  bnt  with  the  iron 
eye  and  crud  sneer  of  Kephistopheles. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  world  in  which 
the  ladies  are  like  very  profligate,  im- 
pudent, and  unfeeling  men,  and  in  which 
the  men  are  too  bad  for  any  place  but 
Pandaamonium  or  Norfolk  Mand.  We 
are  surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze, 
hearts  like  the  nether  millstone,  and 
tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

Dryden  defended  or  excused  his  own 
offences  and  those  of  his  contemporaries 
by  pleading  the  example  of  the  earlier 
English  dramatists ;  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  force  in  the 
plea.  We  altogether  difEer  from  this 
opinion.  The  crime  charged  is  not  mere 
coarseness    of  expression.      The   terms 

which  are  delicate  in  one 
writing!*     age  become  gross  in  the 

next.  The  diction  of  the 
English  version  of  the  Pentateaoh  is 
sometimes  such  as  Addison  would  not 
have  ventured  to  imitate;  and  Addison, 
the  standard  of  moral  purity  in  his  own 
age,  used  many  phrases  which  are  now 
proscribed.  Whether  a  thing  shall  be 
designated  by  a  plain  noun-substantive 
or  by  a  cinmmlocntion  is  mere  matter  of 
fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  question.  But  morality  is  deeply 
interested  in  this—that  what  is  immoral 
shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagination 
of  the  young  and  susceptible  in  constant 
connection  with  what  is  attractive.  For 
every  person  who  has  observed  the  operas 
tion  of  the  law  of  association  in  his  own 


mind  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  ksovi 
that  whatever  4s  constantly  presented  te 
the  imagination  in  connection  with  vb: 
is  attractive  will  commonlj  itself  beooce 
attractive.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  grcr. 
deal  of  indelicate  writing  in  Fletcher  mA 
Massinger,  and  more  than  mi^ht  be  wished 
even  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Shstkspeare,  who 
are  comparatively  pure.     Bat  it  is  im- 
possible to    trace   in    their    plays  ar; 
systematio  attempt  to  aeeociate  vice  with 
those  things  which  men  value  most  aad 
desire  most,  and  virtue  with  everrthisg 
ridiculous  and  degrading.     And  suet  t 
systematio  attempt  we  find  in  the  whok 
dramatic   literature   of    the    generatien 
which  followed  the  return  of  Charles  (he 
Second.    We  will  take,  as  an  instance  of 
what  we  mean,  a  single  subject  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind--K»njugal  fidelity.    We  can  at 
present  hardly  call  to    mind   a   anglt 
English  play,  written  be- 
fore the  civil  war,  in  whiclf    Bramatiste 
the  character  of  a  seducer      ^STtrS* 
of  married  women  is  re- 
presented in  a  favourable   light.     We 
remember  many  plays  in    which  such 
persons  are  baffled,  exposed,  covered  with 
derision,  and  insulted  by  triumphant  hus- 
bands.    Such  is  the    fate  of   Falstaff, 
with  all  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.     Such  is  the  fate  of  Brisac  in 
Fletcher's     "Elder    Brother,"    and    of 
Bicardo    and    Ubaldo    in    Massinger*s 
"  Picture."    Sometimes,  as  in  the  "  F»tal 
Dowry  "  and  «  Love's  Cruelty,"  the  out- 
raged honour  of  families  is  repaired  by  a 
bloody  revenge.    If  now  and  then  the 
lover  is  represented  as  an  accomplished 
man,  and  the  husband  as  a  person  of  weak 
or  odious  character,  this  only  makes  the 
triumph  of  female  virtue  the  more  signal, 
as  in  Jonson's  Oelia  and  Mn.  Tittdottrd, 
and  in  Fletcher's  Maria.   In  general,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  dramatists 
of  the  age  of  Elisabeth  and  James  the 
First    either  treat  the  bresdi  of  the 
marriage-vow  as  a  serious  crime,  or,  ii 
they  treat  it  as  matter  for  laughter,  turn 
the  laugh  agamst  the  gallant. 

On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years 
which  foUowed  the  Bestoration,  the  whole 
body   of    the  dramatiats      »ft--tbe 
invariably  represent  adul-    jtestorsUon. 
tery— we  do  not  say  as  a 
peccadillo— wo  do  not  say  as  an  ««>' 
which  the  violence  of  passion  may  excuse 
—but  as  the  calling  of  a  fine  gentleman 
—as  a  grace  without  which  his  character 
would  be  imperfect.    It  is  as  essential  to 
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bis  breeding  and  to  hU  place  in  society 
that  lie  should  make  love  to  the  wives  of 
bis  neighboois,  as  that  he  should  know 
French,  or  that  he  should  have  a  sword 
at  bis  side.   In  all  this,  there  is  no  passion 
and  Bcaioely  anything  that  can  be  called 
preference.    The  hero  intrigues  just  as 
be  wears  a  wig;  because,  if  he  did  not, 
he  would  be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city  prig, 
perhaps  a  Puritan.    All  the  agreeable 
qualities  are  always  given  to  the  gallant. 
All  the  contempt  and  aversion  are  the 
portion    of    the    unfortunate   husbaad. 
Take  Dryden  for  example  j  and  compare 
Woodall  with  Brainsick,  or  Lorenzo  with 
Gomez.    Take  "Wycherley  ;  and  compare 
Horner    with    Pinchwife.     Take    Van- 
hrugh ;  and  compare  Constant  with  Sir 
John  Brute.    Take  Parquhar  j  and  com- 
pare Archer  with  Squire  Sullen.    Take 
Cong^eve ;  and  compare  Belli^ore  with 
Fondlewife,  Careless  with  Sir  Paul  Plyant, 
or  Scandal  with  Foresight.    In  all  these 
cases,  and  in  many  more  which  might 
be  named,  the  dramatist  evidently  does 
his  best  to  make  the  person  who  commits 
the  injury  graceful,  sensible  and  spirited, 
and  the  person  who  suffers  it  a  fool,  or  a 
tyrant,  or  both- 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  attempted 
to  set  up  a  defence  for  this  way  of 
writing.  The  dramatists 
Charlea  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
defence.  seventeenth  century  are 
not,  according  to  him,  to 
be  tried  by  the  standard  of  morality 
which  exists,  and  ought  to  exist,  in  real 
life.  Their  world  is  a  conventional 
world.  Their  heroes  and  heroines  belong, 
not  to  England,  not  to  Christendom,  but 
to  an  Utopia  of  gallantry,  to  a  Fairyland 
where  the  Bible  and  Burn's  Justice  are 
unkuown — where  a  prank,  which  on  this 
earth  would  be  rewarded  with  the  pillory, 
is  merely  matter  for  a  peal  of  elvish 
laughter.  A  real  Horner,  a  real  Careless, 
would,  it  is  admitted,  be  exceedingly  bad 
men.  But  to  predicate  morality  or 
immorality  of  the  Homer  of  Wycherley 
and  the  Careless  of  Congreve,  is  aa 
aljsurd  as  it  would  be  to  arraign  a  sleeper 
for  his  dreams.  "They  belong  to  the 
regions  of  pure  comedy,  where  no  cold 
moral  reigns.  ^Vhen  we  are  amongst 
them,  we  are  amongst  a  chaotic  people. 
We  are  not  to  judge  them  by  our  usages. 
No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted  by 
their  proceedings,  for  they  have  none 
among  them.  No  peace  of  families  is 
violated,  for  no  family  ties  exist  amongst 
them.    There  b  neither  right  nor  wrong 


—gratitude    or   its    oppoaite^-claim  or 
duty,  paternity  or  sonship." 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  Bummary  oi 
Kr.  Lamb's  doctrine.  We  are  snre  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  represent  him  on&irly. 
For  we  admire  his  genius ;  we  love  the 
kind  nature  which  appears  in  all  his 
writing ;  and  we  cherish  his  memory 
as  much  as  if  we  had  known  him 
personally.  Bat  we  most  plainly  say 
that  his  argument,  though  ingenioQB,  is 
altogether  sophistical. 

Of  course  we  perfectly  understand  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  writer  to  create  a 
conventional  world  in  which  things  for- 
bidden by  the  Decalogue  and  the  Statute 
Book  shall  be  lawful,  and  yet  that  the 
exhibition  may  be  '  harmless,  or  even 
edifying.  For  example,  we  suppose  that 
the  most  austere  critics  would  not  accuse 
F^ndon  of  impiety  and 
immorality  on  account  oif  „  ^^J™^ J,^„ 
his  "  Telemachos  "  and  his 
"Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  In  "Tele- 
machns"  and  the  *' Dialogues  of  the 
Dead"  we  have  a  false  religion,  and 
consequently  a  morality  which  is  in  some 
points  incorrect.  We  have  a  right  and  a 
wrong,  differing  from  the  right  and  the 
wrong  of  real  life.  It  is  represented  as 
the  first  duty  of  men  to  pay  honour  to 
Jove  and  Minerva.  Philodes,  who 
employs  his  leisure  in  making  graven 
images  o|  these  deities  is  extolled  for  his 
piety  in  a  way  which  contrasts  singularly 
with  the  expressions  of  Isaiah  on  the 
same  subject.  The  dead  are  judged  by 
Minos,  and  rewarded  with  lasting  happl* 
ness  for  actions  which  F^n^lon  would 
have  been  the  first  to  pronounce  splendid 
sins.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Sonthey's  Mahonunedan  and  Hindoo 
heroes  and  heroines.  In  Thalaba,  to 
speak  in  derogation  of  the  Arabian 
impostor  b  blasphemy— to  drink  wine  is 
a  crime^to  perform  ablutions  and  to 
pay  honour  to  the  holy  cities  are  works 
of  merit.  In  the  ''Curse  of  Eehama,** 
Kailyal  is  commended  for  her  devotion  to 
the  statue  of  Mariataly,  the  goddess  of 
the  poor.  But  certainly  no  person  will 
accuse  Mr.  Southey  of  having  promoted 
or  intended  to  promote  either  Islamism  or 
Brahminism. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  conventional 
worlds  of  F^u^on  and  Mr.  Southey  are 
unobjectionable.    In  the       . 
first  place  they  are  utterly  '•»SSe^* 
unlike  the  real  world  in 
which  wc  live.    The  state  of  society,  the 
laws  even  of  the  physical  world,  are  so 
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different  from  fhose  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  that  we  cannot  be  shocked  at 
finding  the  morality  also  very  different. 
Bnt  in  tmth  the  morality  of  these  con- 
ventional worlds  differs  from  the  morality 
of  the  real  world  only  in  points  where 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  real  world 
will  ever  go  wrong.  The  generosity  and 
docility  of  Telemachns,  the  fortitude,  the 
modesty,  the  filial  tenderness  of  Kailyal, 
are  Tirtnes  of  all  ages  and  nations.  And 
there  was  rery  little  danger  that  the 
Dauphin  woold  worship  Hinenra,  or  that 
an  English  damsel  wonld  danoe,  with  a 
backet  on  her  head,  before  the  statue  of 
Mariataly. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  what 
Mr.  Charles  Lamb  calls  the  conventional 
world  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.    Here 

the  costume,  the  manners, 
^  (^Sjwi^*  the  topics  of  conversation 

are  those  of  the  real  town 
and  of  the  passing  day.  The  hero  is  in 
all  superficial  accomplishments  exactly 
the  fine  gentleman,  whom  every  youth 
in  the  pit  would  gladly  resemble.  The 
heroine  is  the  fine  lady  whom  every  youth 
in  the  pit  would  gladly  marry.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  some  place  which  is  as 
well  known  to  the  audience  as  their  own 
houses,  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  Hyde 
Park,  or  Westminster  Hall.  The  lawyer 
bustles  about  with  his  bag  between  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Bxchequer.  The 
Peer  calls  for  his  carriage  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a  private  bill.  A 
hundred  little  touches  are  employed  to 
make  the  fictitious  world  appear  like  the 
actual  world.  And  the  immorality  is  of 
a  sort  which  never  can  be  out  of  date,  and 
which  all  the  foroe  of  religion,  law  and 
public  opinion  united  can  but  Imperfectly 
restrain. 

In  the  name  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  virtue,  we  protest  against  the 
principle  that  the  world  of  pure  comedy 

is  one  into  which  no  moral 

enters.  If  comedy  be  an 
imitation,  under  whatever  conventions,  of 
real  life,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  can 
have  no  reference  to  the  great  rule  which 
directs  life,  and  to  feelings  which  are 
called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life  ?  If 
what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  says  were  correct, 
the  inference  would  be  that  these  drama- 
tists did  not  in  the  least  understand  the 
very  first  prmciples  of  their  craft  Pure 
landscape-painting  into  which  no  Hght 
or  shade  enters,  pure  portrait-painting 
into  which  no  expression  enters,  are 
phrases    lens   at   rnrinnce   with    sound 
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criticism  than  pure  comedy  into  whicj 
no  moral  enters. 

But  it  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  world  of 
these  dramatists  is  a  world  into  which 
no  moral  enters.    Morality 
constantly  enters  into  that 
world,  a  sound  morality  and  an  unsoan-I 
morality ;  the  sound  moraKty  to  be  in- 
sulted,  derided,  associated  with  ererj- 
thing  mean  and  hateful ;    the  unaoosd 
morality  to  be  set  off  to  every  advAatAge 
and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct  i&d 
indirect.    It  is  not  the   fact  that  none 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this    conventiozul 
world  feel  reverence  for   sacred  instita- 
tions  and  family  ties.   Fondlewife,  Pinch- 
wife,  every  person,  in  short,  of  narrow 
understanding  and  disgusting  manners, 
expresses  that  reverence  strongly.    The 
heroes  and  heroines,  too,   have  a  moral 
code  of  their  own,  an   exceedingly  bad 
one,  but  not  as  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  seems 
to  think,  a  code  existing    only  in  the 
imagination  of  dramatists.     It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  code  actually  received  and 
obeyed   by   great   numbers    of    people. 
We  need  not  go  to  Utopia  or  Fairylaod 
to  find  them.    They  are  near  at  hand. 
Every  night  some  of  them  play  at  the 
"hells"  in  the  Quadrant  and  others  pace 
the  Piazza  in  Covent-Garden.    Withoat 
flying    to    Kephelococcygia    or  to   the 
Court  of  Queen  Mab,  we  can  meet  with 
sharpers,  bullies,  hard-hearted  impudent 
debauchees  and  women  worthy  of  such 
paramours.  The  morality  of  the  "  Country 
Wife"  and  the  "Old  Bachelor"  ia  the 
morality,    not,    as   Mr.   Charles  Lamb 
maintains,  of  an  unreal  world,  but  of  a 
world  which  is  a  great  deal  too  real.   I* 
is  the  morality,  not  of  a  chaotic  people, 
bnt  of  low  town-rakes  and  of  those  ladies 
whom    the   newspapers   call    "dashing 
CyprUns."    And  the  question  is  simply 
whether  a  man  of  genins,  who  constantly 
and  systematically  cndeavoars  to  make 
this  sort  of  character  attractive  by  unit- 
ing it  with  beauty,  grace,  dignity,  spint, 
a  high  social  position,  popularity,  litera- 
ture,   wit,    taste,    knowledge    of    the 
world,  brilliant  success  in  every  under- 
taking, does  or  does   not  make  an  ill 
use  of  his  powers.    We  own  that  we  are 
unable  to  understand  how  this  ^^^^^^ 
can    be    answered    in    any  way   but 
one. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  m 
justice  to  the  writers  of  whom  we  hate 
spoken  thus  severely,  that  they  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  creatures  of  their  age. 
And  if  it  be  asked  why  that  ac^e  en- 
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conraged  immorality  which  no  other  age 
Avoiild  have  tolerated,  we  hare  no  hesita- 
tion in  answering  that  this 
PuSSaim,    fi^®**  depravation  of  the 
national    taste    was    the 
effect  of  the  prevalence  of  Puritanism 
under  the  Commonwealth. 

To  punish  public  outrages  on  morals 
and  religion  is  unquestionably  within  the 
competence  of  rulers.  But  when  a  govern- 
ment,  not  content  with  requiring  decency, 
requires  sanctity,  it  oversteps  the  bound 
which  mark  its  proper 
A  govern-  functions.  And  it  may  be 
''^fSnotSalS*'  ^^^  down  as  an  universal 
rule,  that  a  government 
which  attempts  more  than  it  ought  will 
perform  less.  A  lawgit^r,  who,  in  order 
to  protect  distressed  borrowers,  limits 
the  rate  of  interest,  either  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  objects  of  his  care  to 
borrow  at  aU,  or  places  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  worst  class  of  usurers.  A 
lawgiver,  who,  from  tenderness  for  la- 
bouring men,  fixes  the  hours  of  their 
work  and  the  amount  of  their  wages,  is 
certain  to  make  them  far  more  wretched 
than  he  found  them.  And  so  a  govern- 
ment, which,  not  content  with  repressing 
scandalous  excesses,  demands  from  its 
subjects  fervent  and  austere  piety,  will 
soon  discover  that,  while  attempting  to 
render  an  impossible  service  to  the  canse 
of  virtue,  it  has  in  truth  only  promoted 
vice. 

For  what  are  the  means  by  which  a 
government  can  effect  its  end?  Two 
only,  rewards  and  punishments— power- 
ful means,  indeed,  for  in- 
^Sl22«Si  ft«ei»cing  the  exterior  act, 
but  altogether  impotent 
ioT  the  purpose  of  touching  the  heart.* 
A  public  functionary,  who  is  told  that  he 
will  be  advanced  if  he  is  a  devout  Catho- 
lic and  turned  oat  of  his  place  if  he  is 
not,  will  probably  go  to  mass  every 
morning,  exclude  meat  from  his  table  on 
Friday,  shrive  himself  regularly,  and 
perhaps  let  his  superiors  know  that  he 
wears  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin.  Under 
a  Puritan  government,  a  person  who  is 
apprised  that  piety  is  essential  to  thriving 
in  the  world,  will  be  strict  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sunday,  or,  as  he  will  call  it. 
Sabbath,  and  will  avoid  a  theatre  as  if  it 
were  plague-stricken.  Such  a  show  of 
religion  as  this,  the  hope  of  gain  and  the 
fear  of  loss  will  produce,  at  a  week's 
notice,  in  any  abundance  which  a  govern- 
ment may  require.  But  under  this  show, 
sensuality,  ambition,  avarice,  and  hatred 


retain  unimpaired  power ;  and  the  seem- 
ing convf>rt  has  only  added  to  the  vices 
of  a  man  of  the  world  all  the  still  darker 
vices  which  are  engendered  by  the  con- 
stant practice  of  dissimulation.  The 
truth  cannot  be  long  concealed.  The 
public  discovers  that  the  grave  persons, 
who  are  proposed  to  it  as  patterns,  are 
more  utterly  destitute  of  moral  principle 
and  of  moral  sensibility  than  avowed 
libertines.  It  sees  that  these  Pharisees 
are  farther  removed  from  real  goodness 
than  publicans  and  harlots.  And,  as 
usual,  it  rushes  to  the  extreme  opposite 
to  tbat  which  it  quits.  It  considers  a 
high  religious  profession  as  a  sure  mark 
of  meanness  and  depravity.  On  the  very 
first  day  on  which  the  restraint  of  fear 
is  taken  away  and  on  which  men  can 
venture  to  say  what  they  feel,  a  frightful 
peal  of  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  proclaims 
that  the  short-sighted  policy  which  aime^ 
at  making  a  nation  of  saints  has  made  a 
nation  of  scoffers.  • 

It  was  thus  in  France  about  the  be<« 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  in  his  old  age  became 
religious,  and  determined  that  his  subjects 
should  be  religious  too— shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  knitted  his  brows  if  he 
observed  at  his  levee  or 
near  his  dinner-table  any  ^^Sl^^* 
gentleman  who  neglected  '^idi^. 
the  duties  enjoined  by  the 
Church—and  rewarded  piety  with  blue 
ribands,  invitations  to  Marli,  govern- 
ments, pensions,  and  regiments.  Forth- 
with Yeraailles  became,  in  everything 
but  dress,  a  convent.  The  pulpits  and 
oonfessionali  were  sturxounded  by  swords^ 
and  embroidery.  The  Marshals  of  France 
were  much  in  prayer;  and  there  was> 
hardly  one  among  the  Bukes  and  Peers 
who  did  not  carry  good  little  books  in  his 
pocket,  fast  daring  Lent,  and  communi- 
cate at  Easter.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  had  a  great  share  in  the  blessed 
work,  boasted  that  devotion  had  become 
quite  the  fashion.  A  fashion  indeed  it 
was ;  and  like  a  fashion  it  passed  away. 
No  sooner  had  the  old  king  been  carried 
to  St.  Denis  than  the  whole  court  un- 
masked. Every  man  hastened  to  in* 
demnify  himself  by  the  excess  of  licenti- 
ousness and  impudence,  for  years  of 
mortification.  The  same  persons,  who, 
a  few  months  before,  with  meek  voices 
and  demure  looks,  had  consulted  divines 
about  tlie  state  of  their  souls,  now  sur- 
rounded the  midnight  table  where,  amidst 
tlte   bounding  of   champagne  corks,   a 
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drunken  prince,  enthroned  between 
Dubois  and  Madame  de  Parabere,  hic- 
coughed out  atheistical  arguments  and 
obscene  jests.  The  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been 
a  time  of  license ;  but  the  most  dissolute 
men  of  that  generation  would  have 
blushed  at  the  orgies  of  the  Begency. 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fathers  in 
the  time  of  the  Great  Ciyil  War.  We 
are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  great 
debt  which  mankind  owes  to  the  Puritans 
of  that  ;time ;  the  deUrerers  of  England, 
the  founders  of  the  Great  American 
Commonwealths.  But,  in  the  day  of 
their  poweri  they  committed  one  great 
.fault)  which  left  deep  and 

'^elttoSf    ^*^^«     ^^^     ^    *^* 
national    character    and 

manners,  They  mistook  the  end  and 
overrated  the  force  of  goTemment.  They 
determined,  not  merely  to  protect  religion 
and  public  morals  from  insult,  an  object 
for  which  the  civil  sword,  in  discreet 
hands,  may  be  beneficially  employed— but 
to  make  the  people  committed  to  their 
rule  truly  devout.  Tet,  if  they  had  only 
reflected  on  events  which  they  had 
themselves  witnessed,  and  in  which  they 
bad  themselves  bone  a  great  part,  they 
would  have  seen  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  their  ^iterprise^  They  had 
lived  under  a  government  which,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  did  sjl  Uiat  oould 
be  done,  by  lavish  bounty  and  by  rigorous 
punishment,  to  enforce  oonforniity  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Ofaurch  of 
England.  No  person  suspected  of  hos- 
tility to  that  Church  had  the  smallest 
chance  of  obtaining  favour  at  the  court 
of  Charles.  Avowed  dissent  was  punished 
by  imprisomnentj  by  ignominious  ez» 
posnre,  by  cruel  mutilations  and  by 
ruinous  fines.  And  the  event  had  been 
that  the  Church  had  fallen,  and  had,  in 
its  fall,  dragged  down  with  it  a  monarchy 
which  had  stood  six  hundred  years.  Thci 
PnritsQ  might  have  learned,  if  from 
nothing  else^  yet  from  his  own  recent 
yictory^  that  governments  which  attempt 
things  beyond  their  reach  are  likely,  not 
merely  to  faU»  but  to  produoe  an  e£!ect 
directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  they 
contemplate  as  desirable. 

AU  this  was  overlooked.  The  saints 
wefe  to  inherit  the  earth.  The  theatres 
weriB  dosed*  The  fine  arts  were  placed 
under  ahsutd  restlraints.  Tioes  which- 
had  never  beforebeea  even  misdemeanours 
were  made  cs|)ital  f^l^iUes.  It  was 
solemnly  resolved  by  Parliament,  '*  that 


no  person  shnll  be  employed  bnt  such 
as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real 
godliness."  The  pious  as- 
sembly had  a  Bible  lying 
on  the  table  for  reference. 
If  they  had  consulted  it  they  might  have 
learned  that   the  wheat  and   the  taiee 
grow  together   inseparably,    and    nnxFt 
either  be  spared  together  or  rooted  up 
together.    To  know  whether  a  man  wa5 
really  godly  was  impossible.    But  it  was 
easy  to  know  whether  he  had  a  plain 
dress,  lank  hair,  no  starch  in  his  linen. 
no  gay  furniture  in  his  house  ;  whether 
he  talked  through  his  nose  and  showed 
the  whites  of   his   eyes ;   whether   he 
named  his  children  Assuzanoe,  Tribola- 
tion  and  Maher-shalal-haah-bax ;  wh^her 
he  avoided  Spring  G^azden  when  in  town 
and  abstained  from  hunting  and  hawking 
when  in  the  country — ^wfaether  he  ex- 
pounded hard  scriptures  to  his  troop  of 
dragoons — and  talked  in  a  oommittee  of 
ways  and  means  about  seeking  the  Lord. 
These  were  tests  which  could  easily  be 
applied.    The  misfortune  was  that  they 
were  tests  which  proved  nothing.    Such 
as  they  were,  they  were  employed  by  the 
dominant  party.     And  the  ocmsequettoe 
was,  that  a  crowd  of  impostors,  in  every 
walk  of  life,  began  to  mimie  and  to 
caricature  what  were  then  iegarded  as 
the  outward  signs  of  sanctiQr.  The  nation 
was  not  duped.    The  restraints  of  that 
gloomy  time  were  such  as  would  have 
been  impatiently  borne  if  imposed  by 
men  who  were  universally  believed  to  be 
saints.     Those  restraints 
became  altogether  insup-  ^"SSSS^ 
portable  when  they  were 
known  to  be  kept  up  for  the  profit  of 
hypocrites.   It  is  quite  certain  that,  even 
if  the  royal  family  had  never  zetnmed— 
even   if   Bichard   Ctomw^   or  Henry 
Cromwell  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
administration— there  would  have  been  a 
great  relaxation  of  manners.    Before  the 
Bevolutlon  many  signs,  indicated  that  a 
period  of  license  was  at  hand.     The 
Eestoration  crushed  for  a  time  the  Puritan 
party  and  placed  supreme  power  in  the 
hands   of  a    libertine.      The    politieal 
oonnter-revoltttion    assisted    the   moral 
counter-rtvolBtion,aadwas]n  turn  asnsted 
by  it.    A  period  of  wild  and  desperate 
dissoluteness  foUowad*    Even  in  remote 
manos-honses  and  hamlets,  the  diange 
was  in  some  degree  felt ;  but  m  London 
the  outbreak  of  debauchery  was  appal- 
ling.    And  in  London  tlie  places  most 
deeply   infected   were   the   Palace,  the 
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quarters  inhabited  by  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Inns  of  Court.  It  was  on  the  support 
of  these  parts  of  the  town  that  the  pUy- 
houses  depended.  The  character  of  the 
drama  became  conformed  to  the  character 
of  its  patrons.  The  comic  poet  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  most  deeply  corrupted 
part  of  a  corrupted  society.  And  in  the 
plays  before  ns  we  find,  distilled  and 
condensed,  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
fashionable  world  during  the  Anti-puritan 
reaction. 

The  Puritan  had  affected  formality; 
the  comic  poet  laughed  at  decorum.   The 

Puritan  had  frowned  at 

innocent  diversions ;  the 
comic  poet  took  under  his  patronage  the 
most  flagitious  excesses.  The  Puritan 
had  canted ;  the  comic  poet  blasphemed. 
The  Puritan  had  made  an  affair  of 
gallantry  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy; 
the  comic  poet  represented  it  as  an 
honourable  distinction.  The  Puritan 
spoke  Tirith  disdain  of  the  low  standard 
of  popular  morality ;  his  life  was  regulated 
by  a  fax  more  rigid  code ;  his  virtue  was 
sustained  by  motives  unknown  to  men  of 
th4  world,  nnhappily,  it  had  been  amply 
proved  in  many  cases,  and  might  well  be 
suspected  in  many  more,  that  these  high 
pretensions  were  nnfbunded.  Acoord- 
ingly,  the  fashionable  circles^  and  the 
comic  poets  who  were  the  spokesmen  of 
those  circles,  took  up  the  notion  that  all 
professions  of  piety  and  iutegrity  were  to 
be  construed  by  the  rule  of  contrary ;  that 
it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  virtue  in  the  world ; 
but  that,  at  all  events,  a  person  who 
affected  to  be  better  than  his  neighbours 
was  sure  to  be  a  knave. 

In  the  old  drama  there  had  been  much 
that  was  reprehensible.  But  whoever 
compares  even  the  least  decorous  plays 
of  Fletcher  with  those  oontained  in  the 
volume  before  us  will  see  how  much  the 

profligacy  whkh  follows 
^MttowS!"*   *  P^'*^^  °^  overstrained 

austerity  goes  beyond  the 
profligacy  which  precedes  such  a  period. 
The  nation  resembled  the  demoniac  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  Puritans 
boasted  that  the  unclear,  jspif it  was  cast 
out.  '  The  house  was  empty,  swept  and 
garnished :  and  for  a,  time  the  expelled 
tenant  wandered  through  dry  places  seek- 
ing rest  and  finding  none.  But  the  force 
of  the  exorcism  was  spent.  The  fiend 
letumed  to  his  abode  and  returned  not 
alone.  He  took  to  him  seven  other 
epirits  more  wicked  than  himself.    They 


entered  in  and  dwelt  together ;  and  the 
second  possession  was  worse  than  the 
first. 

We  will  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  pass  in  review  the  writers  to 
whom  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  introduced  us. 
Of  the  four,  "Wycherley  stands,  we  think, 
last  in  literary  merit,  but  first  in  order  of 
time,  and  first,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  im- 
morality. 

William  Wyohkbley  was  bom  in  1640. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Shropshire  gentle- 
man of  old  famUy,  and  of  ^y^i^erley. 
what  was  then  accounted 
a  good  estate.  The  property  was  esti- 
mated at  £600  a  year,  a  fortune  which, 
among  the  fortunes  at  that  time,  probably 
ranked  as  a  fortune  of  £2,000  a  year 
would  rank  in  our  days. 

William  was  an  infant  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out  \  and,  while  he  was  still 
in  his  rudiments,  a  Presbyterian  hierarchy 
and  a  republican  government  was  esta- 
blished on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church 
and  throne.  Old  Mr.  Wycherley  was 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  intrust  the  education  of  his 
heir  to  the  solemn  Puritans  who  now 
ruLsd  the  universities  and  public  schools. 
Accordingly,  the  young  gentleman  was 
sent  at  fifteen  to  France.  He  resided 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Duke  of  Montausisr,  chief  of  one  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Touxaine.  The  Duke*s 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Bam* 
bouillet,  was  a  finished  specimen  of  those 
talents  and  accomplishments  for  which 
her  house  was  celebrated.  The  young 
foreigner  was  introdnced  to  the  splendid 
circle  which  surrounded  the  duchess,  and 
there  he  appears  to  have  learned  some 
good  and  some  evil.  In  a  few  years  he 
returned  to  this  country 
a  fine  gentleman  and  a  Becomes  a 
■n     •  .       TT«  -  Roman 

Papist.     His  conversion,      OathoUo. 

it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
was  the  effect  not  of  any  strong  impression 
on  his  understanding  or  feelings,  but 
partly  of  intercourse  with  an  agreeable 
society  in  which  the  Ohurch  of  Bome 
was  the  fashion,  and  partly  of  that 
aversion  to  Calvinistio  austerities  which 
was  then  almost  universal  among  young 
Englishmen  of  parts  and  spirit,  and 
which,  at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  make 
pne  half  of  them  Catholics  and  the  other 
half  Atheists. 

But  thQ  Bestoration  came.  The  uni- 
versities were  again  in  loyal  hands,  and 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  there  would 
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t>e  again  a  national  church   fit   for   a 
gen  tleman,   Wycherley  became  a  member 

of  Qa^en's  College,  Oxford, 

and  abjured  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  somewhat 
equivocal  glory  of  tumiug,  for  a  short 
time,  a  good-for-nothing  Papist  into  a 
very  good-for-nothing  Protestant  is 
nscribed  to  Bishop  Barlow. 

Wycherley  left  Oxford  without  taking 
a  degree  and  entered  at   the   Temple, 

where  he  lived  gaily  for 
^"  Temple.**^*  some  years,  observing  the 

humours  of  the  ^wn, 
enjoying  Its  pleasures  and  picking  up  just 
as  much  law  as  was  necessary  to  make 
the  character  of  a  pettifogging  attorney 
or  of  a  litigious  client  entertaining  in 
a  comedy. 

From  an  early  age,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  himself  by  writing. 
Some  wretched  lines  of  his  on  the  Be- 
stoi-ation  are  still  extant.  Had  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  making  of  verses  he  would 
have  been  nearly  as  far  below  Tate  and 
Blackmore  as  Tate  and  Blackmore  are 
below  Dryden.  His  only  chance  for  re- 
nown would  have  been  that  he  might 
have  occupied  a  niche  in  a  satire  between 
Flecknoe  and  Settle.  There  was,  hgw- 
ever,  another  kind  of  composition  in 
which  his  talents  and  acquirements 
qualified  him  to  succeed ;  and  to  that  he 
judiciously  betook  himself. 

In  his  old  age  he  used  to  say  that 
he  wrote  "  Love  in  a  Wood  "  at  nineteen, 

the  "  Gentleman  Dancing- 
^?lr"ioUy.       Master"'  at    twenty-one, 

the  *< Plain  Dealer"  at 
twenty-five,  and  the  "  Country  Wife"  at 
one  or  two-and-thirty.  We  are  incre- 
dulous, we  own,  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
story.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  Wycher- 
ley leads  us  to  thmk  him  incapable  of 
sacrificing  truth  to  vanity.  And  his 
memory  in  the  decline  of  his  life  played 
him  such  strange  tricks  that  we  might 
question  the  correctness  of  his  assertion 
without  throwing  any  imputation  on  his 
veracity.    It  is  certain  that  none  of  his 

plays  was  acted  till  1672, 

Wood  "  to  the  public.  It 
eeems  improbable  that  he  should  resolve, 
on  so  important  an  occasion  as  that  of  a 
first  appearance  before  the  world,  to  run 
his  chance  with  a  feeble  piece,  written 
before  his  talents  were  ripe,  before  his 
style  was  formed,  before  he  Iind  looked 
abroad  into  the  world ;  and  tliis  when  he 
had   actually  in   his  desk  two  highly 


finished  plays,  the  fruit  of  his  ma  torso 
powers.  When  we  look  <miautely  aX 
the  pieces  themselves,  we  find  in  ererj 
part  of  them  reason  to  suspect  tb« 
accuracy  of  Wycherley's  statement,  k 
the  first  scene  of  "  Love  in  a  Wood,"  t : 
go  no  further,  we  find  many  passa^o 
which  he  could  not  have  written  whcz 
he  was  nineteen.  There  is  an  allusion  :<- 
gentlemen's  periwiga,  which  first  can.? 
into  fashion  in  16G8 ;  an  allusion  to 
guineas,  which  were  first  struck  in  1663 : 
an  allusion  to  the  vests  which  Charie? 
ordered  to  be  worn  at  court  in  1666 ;  &r 
allusion  to  the  fire  of  1666  ;  and  several 
allusions  to  political  and  eccleciastical 
affairs  which  must  be  assigned  to  times 
later  than  the  year  of  the  Bestozation— 
to  times  when  the  goyemment  and  the 
city  were  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
when  the  Presbyterian  ministers  hatd 
been  driven  from  the  parish  churches  to 
the  conventicles.  But  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  particular  expressions.  The 
whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece  belong 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  men- 
tioned by  Wycherley.  As  to  the  "Plain 
Dealer,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  when  he  waa  twenty-five,  it  con- 
tains one  scene  nnquestionablj  written 
after  1675,  aeyeral  which  are  later  than 
1668,  and  scarcely  a  line  which  can  hare 
been  composed  before  the  end  of  1666. 

Whateyer  may  have  been  the  age  at 
which  Wycherley  composed  his  plays, 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  bring  them 
before  the  public  till  he  was  upwards  of 
thirty.  In  1672  «  Loye  in  a  Wood  "  was 
acted  with  more  success  than  itdeseryed, 
and  this  event  produced  a  great  change 
in  the  fortunes  -of  the 
author.  The  Duchess  of  2fli2J2iS5' 
Cleyeland  cast  her  eyes 
upon  him  and  was  pleased  with  his 
appearance.  Tins  abandoned  woman, 
not  content  with  her  complaisant  hus- 
band and  her  royal  keeper,  lavished  her 
fondness  on  a  crowd  of  paramours  of  all 
ranks,  from  dukes  to  rope-dancers.  In 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth  she  com- 
menced her  career  of  gallantry,  and  ter- 
minated it  under  Anne,  by  manying, 
when  a  great-grandmother,  that  worth- 
less fop.  Beau  Fielding.  It  is  not  strange 
that  she  should  baye  i-eganled  Wydierley 
with  favour.  Hi  figure  was  command- 
ing, his  countenance  strikingly  handsome* 
his  look  and  deportment  full  of  grace 
and  dignity.  He  had,  as  Pope  said  long 
after,  **  the  true  nobleman  look,"  the  look 
which  seems  to  indicate  superiority,  and 
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a  not  unbecoming  consciouBoess  of  supe* 
rlority.  His  hair  indeed,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  poems,  was  prematurely  grey. 
But  in  that  age  of  periwigs  this  misfor- 
tune was  of  little  importance.  The 
Duchess  admired  him,  and  proceeded  to 
make  Ioto  to  him  after  the  fashion  of  the 
coarse-minded  and  shameless  circle  to 
which  she  belonged.  In  the  Bing,  when 
the  crowd  of  beauties  and  fine  gentlemen 
was  thickest,  she  put  her  head  out  of  her 
coach-window  and  bawled  to  him — **  Sir, 
yon  are  a  rascal ;  you  are  a  villain ; " 
and,  if  she  is  not  belied,  she  added 
another  phrase  of  abuse  which  we  will 
not  quote,  but  of  which  we  may  say  that 
it  might  most  justly  have  been  applied  to 
her  ^own  children.  Wycherley  called  on 
her  Grace  the  next  day,  and  with  great 
humility  begged  to  know  in  what  way 
he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  disoblige 
her.  Thus  began  an  intimacy  from  which 
the  poet  probably  expected  wealth  and 
honours.  Kor  were  such  expectations 
unreasonable.  A  handsome  young  fellow 
about  the  court,  known  by  the  name 

ohnMhui.      °'    ^^^^  Churchill,  was, 
draroum,      ^\jQ^^  tjj^  aamt  time,  so 

lucky  as  to  become  the  object  of  a  short- 
liTod  fancy  of  the  Duchess.  Bhe  had 
presented  him  with  £4,500,  the  price,  in 
all  probability,  of  some  title  or  some 
pardon.  The  prudent  youth  had  lent  the 
money  on  high  interest  and  on  landed 
security ;  and  this  judicious  investment 
was  the  beginning  of  the  most  splendid 
private  fortune  in  Europe.  Wycherley 
was  not  so  lucky.  The  partiality  with 
which  the  great  lady  regarded  him  was 
indeed  the  talk  of  the  whole  town  ;  and, 
sixty  years  later,  old  men  who  remem- 
bered those  days  told  Voltaire  that  she 
often  stole  from  the  court  to  her  lover's 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  disguised  like  a 
country  girl,  with  a  straw  hat  on  her 
head,  pattens  on  her  feet,  and  a  basket  in 
her  hand.  The  poet  was  indeed  too 
happy  and  proud  to  be  discreet.  He 
dedicated  to  the  Duchess  the  play  which 
had  led  to  their  acquaintance,  and  in  the 
dedication  expressed  himseli  in  terms 
which  could  not  but  confirm  the  reports 
which  had  gone  abroad.  But  at  White- 
hall such  an  affair  was  regarded  in  no 
serious  light.  The  lady  was  not  afraid 
to  bring  Wycherley  to  court,  and  to 
introduce  him  to  a  splendid  society,  with 
which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  had  never 
before  mixed.  The  easy  king,  who 
allowed  to  his  mistresses  the  same  liberty 
which  he  claimed  for  himself,  was  pleased 


with  the  conversation  and  manners  of  his 
new  rival.  So  highly  did  Wycherley 
stand  in  the  royal  favour 
that  once,  when  he  was  ^^d^^^'  ?*  »** 
confined  by  a  fever  to  his  uS^agl* 
lodgings  in  Bow  Street, 
Charles,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
certainly  a  man  of  social  and  affable 
disposition,  called  on  him,  sat  by  his  bed, 
advised  him  to  try  change  of  air,  and 
gave  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  journey.  Buck* 
ingham,  then  Master  of  the  Horse  and 
one  of  that  infamous  ministry  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cabal,  had  been  one  of 
the  Duchess's  innumerable  paramours. 
He  at  first  showed  some  symptoms  of 
jealousy,  but  he  soon,  after  his  fashioui 
veered  round  from  anger  to  fondness, 
and  gave  Wycherley  a  commission  in  his 
own  regiment  and  a  place  in  the  royal 
household. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Wycherley'tf 
memory  not  to  mention  here  the  only 
good  action,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  his 
whole  life.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
great  exertions  to  obtain 
the  patronage  of  Bucking.  SjSSyi^. 
ham  for  the  illustrious 
author  of  "Hndibras,"  who  was  no# 
sinking  into  an  obscure  grave,  neglected 
by  a  nation  proud  of  his  genius,  and  by  a 
court  which  he  had  served  too  well  His 
Grace  consented  to  see  poor  Butler ;  and 
an  appointment  was  made.  But  un* 
happily  two  pretty  women  passed  by; 
the  volatile  Duke  ran  after  them ;  the 
opportunity  was  lost  and  could  sever  bo 
regained.  * 

The  second  Dutch  war,  the  most  dis* 
graceful  war  in  the  whole  history  ot 
England,  was  now  raging. 
It  was  not  in  that  age  ^^^^ 
considered  as  by  any 
means  neoeaaary  that  a  naval  officer 
should  receive  a  professional  edocation. 
Young  men  of  rank,  who  were  hardly 
able  to  keep  their  feat  in  a  breeze,  served 
on  board  the  King's  ships,  sometimes  with 
commissions  and  sometimes  as  volunteers* 
Mulgrave^  Dorset,  Bochesteri  and  many 
others  left  the  playhouses  and  the  Mall 
for  hammocks  and  salt  pork;  and, 
ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  rudimenti 
of  naval  service,  showed,  at  least,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  the  courage  which  is  seldoifk 
wanting  in  an  English  gentleman.  All 
good  judges  of  maritime  affairs  com* 
plained  that,  under  this  system,  the  ships 
were  grossly  mismanaged,  and  that  the 
tarpaulins  contracted  the  vices,  without 
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ftcquiriug  tlie  giaccSi  of  the  court.  Bat 
on  this  subject,  aa  on  every  other,  the 
government  of  Charles  was  deaf  to  all 
remonstrances  where  the  interests  or 
wUms  of  favourites  were  concerned. 
Wycherley  did  not  choose  to  be  out  of 
the  fashion.  He  embarked,  was  present 
at  a  battle,  and  celebrated  it,  on  his 
return,  in  a  copy  of  verse  too  bad  for  the 
l)eUman.* 

About  the  same  time  ho  brought  on 
tho  stage  his  second  piece,  the  "Gentle- 
man Dancing-Master.'-    The  biographers 

say  nothing,  as  far  as  we 
^Sl*SSE.^  remember,  about  the  fate 

of  this  play.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that,  though 
certainly  far  superior  to  "Love  in  a 
Wood,"  it  was  not  equally  successful.  It 
was  first  tried  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and,  as  the  poet  confessed,  ''  would 
scarce  do  there."  It  was  then  performed 
in  Salisbury  Court,  but.  as  it  should 
leem,  with  no  better  event.  For,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  "Country  Wife," 
Wycherley  described  himself  as  "  the  late 
so  baffled  scribbler." 

In  1676,  the  ".  Country  Wife  "  was  per- 
formed  with  brilliant  success,  which,  in 

a  literary  point  of.  view, 

.W5^  not  wholly  unmerited. 

Por,  though  one  of  the 
most  profligate  and  heartless  of  human 
oompositioDs,  it  is  the  elaborate  produc- 
tion of  a  mind,  not  indeed  rich,  original 
or  imaginative,  but  ingenious,  observant, 
quick  to  seize  hints  and  patient  of  the 
toil  of  polishing. 

Th»  "  Plain  Dealer,"  equally  immoral 
.  <  Mr,  Leigh  Hiuiica^poMfthattliebAtttoat 
which  Wjrofaerlflj  waa  present  waa  that  vhicb 
the  Duke  of  Tork  gained  over  Opdam,  in  1C65. 
W«  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  battles 
between  Bupert  and  De  Ruy  ter,  in  1673. 

The  point  is  of  no  importance  •  and  there 
MAnot  be  taU  to  be  much  evldmee  eltlier  way. 
.We  oflar,  however,  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  oon- 
fUecatfoa  thiee  aigumenta— of  jio  great  weight 
certainly— yet  such  aa  cught,  i^e  think,  to  pi^ 
vaU  in  the  absence  of  better.  Fint,  it  is  not 
veiy  likely  that  a  young  Templar,  quite  un- 
known  In  the  world— and  Wycherley  was  such 
in  l«65--43ioaId  haro  quitted  his  ehamben  to 
go  to  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wotUd  have 
been  in  the  regular  conna  of  things  that^  when 
a  courtier  and  an  equeny,  he  shoold  offer  hk 
aerrices.  Secondly,  his  vexses  appear  to  have 
been  written  after  a  drawn  battle,  like  those 
of  1678,  and  not  after  a  complete  victory,  like 
that  of  1GC5.  Thirdly,  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  written  in  1673, 
he  says  that  "  all  gentlemen  must  pack  to  sea  ;" 
an  expression  which  makes  it  probable  that  he 
did  not  himaelf  mean  to  stay  hehind. 


8«;ret 
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and  equally  well  written,  appeared  in 
1C77.  At  first  this  piece  pleased  the 
people  less  than  the  critics ;  but  after  a 
time  its  unquestionable  merits  and  the 
zealous  support  of  Lord  Dorset,  whose 
influence  in  literary  and  fashionable 
society  was  unbounded,  established  it  in 
the  public  favour.  I 

The  fortune  of  Wycherley  was  now  in 
the  zenith  and  began  to  decline.  A  long 
life  was  still  before  him  But  it  was 
destined  to  be  filled  with  nothing  but 
shame  and  wretchedness, domestic  dissen- 
tions,  literary  failures,  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. 

The  King,  who  was  looking  about  for 
an  accomplished  man  to  conduct  the 
education  of  his  natural  son,  the  young 
Duke  of  Eichmond,  at  length  fixed  on 
Wycherley.  The  poet,  exulting  in  his 
good  luck,  went  down  to  amuse  himself 
at  Tunbridge,  looked  into  a  bookseller's 
Ehop  on  the  Pantiles,  and,  to  hia  great 
delight,  heard  a  handsome  woman  ask  for 
the  "  Plain  Dealer,"  whieh  had  just  been 
published.  He  made  aoqnaintance  with 
the  lady,  who  proved  to  be  the  Countess 
pf  Drogheda,  a  gay  young  widow  with 
an  ample  jointure.  She  was  charmed 
with  his  person  and  his  wit,  and,  after  a 
short  flirtation,  agreed  to  become  his 
wife.  Wycherley  seems  to  have  been 
apprehensive  that  this  connection  might 
not  suit  well  with  the  King's  plans 
respecting  the  Duke  of  Eichmond.  He 
aocordmgly  prevailed  on  the  lady  to  con« 
sent  to  a  private  marriage. 
All  came  out.  Charles 
thought  the  conduct  of 
Wycherley  both  disrespectful  and  dis- 
ingenuous. Other  causes  probably  as- 
sisted  to  alienate  the  sovereign  from  the 
subject  who  had  lately  been  so  highly 
favoured.  Buckingham  was  now  in 
opposition  and  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower;  not,  as  "Ht,  Leigh  Hunt 
supposes,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  by 
an  order  of  the  House  of  liords  for  some 
expressions  which  he  had  used  in  debate. 
Wychorley  wrote  some  bad  lines  in  praise 
of  his  imprisoned  patron,  which,  if  they 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  wonld 
.certainly  have  made  his  majesty  very 
angry.  The  favour  of  the  court  was 
completely  withdrawn  from  the  poet. 
An  amiable  woman  with  a  large  fortune 
might  indeed  have  been  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  loss.  But  Lady 
Drogheda  was  ill-tempered,  imperious, 
and  extravagantly  jealous.  She  had  her- 
self been  a  maid  of  honour  at  Whitehall. 
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She  well  knew  in  what  eetimation  con- 

jngal  fidelity  was  held  among  the  fine 

gentlemen     there,     and 

of*£wS^       watched  her  own  hnsband 

Dxogheda.      as    assidaonslj    as    Hr. 

Pinchwife    watched    his 

country  wife.    The  nnf ortonate  wit  was, 

indeed,  allowed  to  meet  his  friends  at  a 

tayem  opposite  to  his  own  house.   Bat  on 

such  occasions  the  windows  were  always 

open,  in  order  that  her  ladyship,  who  was 

posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 

might  be  satisfied  that  no  woman  was  of 

the  party. 

The  death  of  Lady  Drogheda  released 
the  poet  from  this  distress ;  but  a  series 
of  disasters  in  rapid  suo- 
cession  broke  down  his 
health,  his  spirits,  and  his 
fortune.  His  wife  meant  to  leave  him  a 
good  property  and  left  him  only  a  law- 
suit. His  father  could  not  or  would  not 
assist  him.  He  was  at  length  thrown 
into  the  Fleet,  and  languished  there 
during  seven  years,  utterly  forgotten,  as 
it  should  seem,  by  the  gay  and  lively 
circle  of  which  he  had  been  a  distinguished 
ornament.  In  the  extremity  of  his  dis- 
tress, he  implored  the  publi^er  who  had 
been  enriched  by  the  sale  of  his  works  to 
lend  him  twenty  pounds,  and  was  refused. 
His  comedies,  however,  still  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  stage  and  drew  great  audiences, 
which  t^obled  themselves  little  about 
the  situation  of  the  author.  At  length, 
James  the  6eoond,  who  bad  now  iucceeded 
to  the  throne^  happened  to  go  to  the 
theatre  «n  an  evening  when  the  ''Plain 
Dealer^*  was  acted.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  performance,  and  touched  by  the  fate 
of  the  writer,  whom  he  probably  remem- 
bered as  one  o^  the  gayest  and  handsomest 
of  his  brother's  courtiers.  Xh«  King 
determined  to  pay  Wycherley's  debts  and 
to  settle  on  the  unfortunate  poet  a  pen* 
M-u  "Ion  of  £200  a  year.  This 
Jmesn.  mimifiweeonthepartof 
a  prince  who  was  little  in 
the  habit  of  rewarding  literary  merit« 
and  whose  whole  soul  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  his  Church,  raises  in  us  a 
surmise  which  Hr,  Leigh  Hunt  will,  we 
fear,  pronounce  very  uncharitable.  We 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Wycherley  returned  to  the 
communion  of.  the  Church  of  Rome. 
That  he  did  return  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Home  is  certain.  The 
date  of  his  reconversion,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any 
biographer.     We    believe  that,   if   we 


place  it  at  this  time,  we  do  no  injustice 
to  the  character  either  of  Wycherley  or 
James. 

Not  long  after,  old  Mr.  Wycherley 
died ;  and  his  son,  now  past  the  middle 
of  life,  came  to  the  family 
estate.  Still,  however,  Death  of 
he  was  not  at  his  ease.  ^^^^!^' 
His  embarrassments  weie 
great ;  his  property  was  strictly  tied  up ; 
and  he  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  the 
heir-at-law.  He  appears  to  have  led, 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  that  most 
wretched  life,  the  life  of  an  old  boy  about 
town.  Expensive  tastes  with  little 
money,  and  licentious  appetites  with 
declining  vigour,  were  the  just  penance 
for  his  early  irregularities,  A  severe 
illness  had  produced  a  singular  effect  on 
his  intellect.  His  memory  played  him 
pranks  stranger  than  almost  any  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  strange 
&calty.  It  seemed  to  be  at  once  pre- 
ternaturally  strong  and  pretematurally 
weak.  If  a  book  was  read  to  him  before 
he  went  to  bed,  he  would  wake  the  next 
morning  with  his  mind  fall  of  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  which  be  had 
heard  over  night ;  and  he  would  write 
them  down,  without  in  the  least  suspect- 
ing that  they  were  not  his  own.  .In  his 
verses  the  same  ideas,  and  even  the  same 
words,  came  over  and  over  again  several 
times  in  a  short  composition.  His  fine 
person  b(»e  the  marks  of  agey  sickness, 
and  sorrow;  and  be  mourned  for  his 
departed  beauty  with  an 

effeminate    regret.     He     '»fty«  <>£ 
...  health  anfl 

could  not  look  without  a       memory. 

sigh  at  the  portrait  which 
Lely  had  painted  of  him  when  he  was 
only  twenty-eight,  and  often  murmured, 
Quantum  mukUai  ab  iUo,  He  was  still 
nervously  anxious  about  his  literary  re- 
putation, and,  not  content  with  the  fame 
which  he  still  possessed  as  a  dramatist, 
was  determined  to  be  renowned  as  a 
satirist  and  an  amatory  poet..  In  1704, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  sUence,  be 
again  appeared  as  an  author.  He  put 
forth  a  large  folio  of  miscellaneous  verses, 
which*  we  believe,  has  never  been  re- 
printed. Some  of  these  pieces  had  pro- 
bably circulated  through  the  town  in 
manuscript.  For,  before  the  volume 
appeared,  the  critics  at  the  coffee-houses 
very  confidently  predicted  that  it  would 
be  utterly  worthless,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence bitterly  reviled  by  the  poet  in 
an  ill-written,  foolish,  and  egotisticol 
preface.     The    book   amply   vindicated 
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the  most  unfavourable  prophecies  that 
had  been  hazarded.  The  at  jle  and  yeral- 
fication  are  beneath  criticism  ;  the  morals 
are  those  of  Bochester.  For  Bochester, 
indeed,  there  was  some  excuse.  When 
his  offences  against  decorum  were  com- 
mitted, he  was  a  very  young  man,  misled 
by  a  prevailing  fashion.  Wycherley  was 
sixty-four.  He  had  long  outlived  the 
times  when  libertinism  was  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  wit  and  a 
gentleman.  Most  of  the  rising  poets, 
Addison,  for  example,  John  Philips  and 
Bowe,  were  studioos  of  decency.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  miser- 
able than  the  figure  which  the  ribald  old 
man  makes  in  the  midst  of  many  sober 
and  well-conducted  youths. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  this  bulky 
volume  of  obscene  doggerel  was  pub- 
lished, Wycherley  formed  an  acquaintance 
of  a  very  singular  kind.  A  little,  paid, 
crooked,  sickly,  bright-eyed  urchin,  just 
turned  of  sixteen,  had  written  some  copies 
of  verses  in  which  discerning  judges 
could  detect  the  promise  of  future  emi- 
p  nence.    There  was,  indeed, 

as  yet  nothing  very  strik- 
ing or  original  in  the  conceptions  of 
the  young  poet.  But  he  was  already 
skilled  in  the  art  of  metrical  composition. 
His  diction  and  his  music  were  not  those 
of  .the  great  old  masters ;  but  that  which 
his  ablest  contemporaries  were  labouring 
to  do  he  ahready  did  best.  His  style  was 
not  richly  poetical ;  but  it  was  always 
neat,  compact,  and  pointed.  His  verse 
^vanted  variety  of  pause,  of  swell,  and  of 
cadence,  but  never  grated  harshly  on  the 
ear  or  disappointed  it  by  a  feeble  close. 
The  youth  was  already  free  of  the 
company  of  wits,  and  was  greatly  elated 
at  being  introduced  to  the  author  of  the 
•Plain  Dealer"  and  the  "Country 
Wife." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
intercourse  which  took  place  between 
Wycherley  and  Pope— between  the  re- 
presentative of  the  age 
Intercourse    that  was  going  out  and 

'V^SSSy    *^®  representative  of  the 

and  Pope,  age  that  was  coming  in- 
between  the  friend  of 
Bccheater  and  Buckingham  and  the  friend 
of  Lyttelton  and  Mansfield.  At  first  the 
boy  was  endianted  by  the  kindness  and 
condescension  of  his  new  friend,  haunted 
his  door  and  followed  him  about  like  a 
spaniel  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house. 
Letters  full  of  affection,  humility,  and 
fulsome  flattery  were  interchanged  be- 


tween the  frieuds.    But  the  first  aidonr 
of  affection  could  not  last.    Pope,  though 
at  no  time  scrupulously  delicate  in  his 
writings  or  fastidious  as  to  the  morals  of 
bis  associates,  was  shocked  by  the  in- 
decency of  a  rake  wbo,  at  seventy,  was 
still  the  representative  of  the  monstroas 
profligacy  of  the  Bestoration.     As   the 
youth  grew  older,  as  his  mind  expanded 
and  his  fame  rose,  he  appreciated  both 
himself  and  Wycherley  more  correctly. 
He  felt  a  well  founded  contempt  for  the 
old  gentleman's  verses,  and  was  at  no 
great    pains    to    conceal    his    opinioD. 
Wycherley,  on  the  other  hand,  thoagfa 
blinded  by  self-love  to  the  imperfections 
of  what  he  called  his  poetry,  conld  not 
but  see  that  there  was  an  immense  dif- 
ference between  his  young  companion's 
rhymes  and  his  own.     He  was  divided 
between  two  feelings.     He  wished    to 
have  the  assistance  of  so  skilful  a  hanfl 
to  polish  his  lines ;  and  yet  he  shrank 
from  the  humiliation  of  being  beholdeii 
for  literary  assistance  to  a  lad  who  might 
have   been    his    grandson.     Pope    was 
willing  to  give  iissistance,  but  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  give  assistance  and 
flattery  too.    He   took   the   trouble   to 
retouch  whole  reams  of  feeble,  stumbling 
verses,  and  inserted  many  vigoroas  lines, 
which  the  least  skilful  reader  will  dis- 
tinguish in  an  instant.    But  he  thought 
that  by  these  services  he  acquired  a  right 
to  express  himself  in  terms  which  would 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be* 
come  one  who  was  addressing  a  man  of 
four  times  his  age.    In  one  letter,  he  tells 
Wycherley  that  "  the  worst  pieces  are 
such  as,  to  render  them  very  good,- would 
require  almost  the  entire  new  writing  of 
them."    In  another,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  corrections  :  "Though 
the  whole  be  as  short  again  as  at  first, 
there  is  not  one  thought  omitted  but 
what  is  a  repetition  of  something  in  your 
first  volume  or  in  this  very  paper;  and 
the  versification  throughout  is,  I  believe, 
such  as  nobody  can  be  shocked  at    The 
repeated  permission  you  give  me  of  deal- 
ing freely  with  yon,  will,  I  hope,  excuse 
what  I  have  done ;  for,  if  I  have  not 
spared  you  when   I   thought   severity 

would  do  you  a  kindness,        

I  have  not  mangled  you  ^J^^"  ' 
where  I  thought  there  was 
no  absolute  need  of  amputation."  Wy- 
cherley continued  to  return  thanks  for 
all  this  hacking  and  hewing,  which  wa?, 
indeed,  of  inestimable  service  to  his  com* 
positions.     But  by  degrees  his  tbsnki 
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began  to  soimd  very  like  reproaches.  In 
priyate,  he  is  said  to  have  described  Pope 
as  a  person  who  conld  not  cat  ont  a  suit^ 
bnt  vho  had  some  skill  in  turning  old 
coats.  In  his  letters  to  Pope,  while  he 
acknowledged  that  the  versification  of 
the  poems  had  been  greatly  improved,  he 
spoke  of  the  whole  art  of  versification 
with  scorn,  and  sneered  at  those  who 
preferred  sound  to  sense.  Pope  revenged 
himself  for  this  outbreak  of  spleen  by 
return  of  post.  He  had  in  his  bands 
a  volume  of  Wycherley*s  rhymes,  and  he 
wrote  to  say  that  this  volume  .was  so  f  nU 
of  faults  that  he  could  not  correct  Ifc 
without  completely  defacing  the  manu- 
script '*  I  am,"  he  said,  **  equally  afraid 
of  sparing  you  and  of  offending  yon  by 
too  impudent  a  correction.*'  This  waa 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  conld  bear. 
Wycherley  reclaimed  his  papers  in  a 
letter  in  which  resentment  shows  itself 
plainly  through  the  thin  disguise  of 
civility.  Pope,  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  trou- 
blesome and  inglorious  task,  sent  back 
the  deposit,  and,  by  way  of  a  parting 
courtesy,  advised  the  old  man  to  turn  bis 
poetry  into  prose,  and  assured  him  that 
the  public  would  like  thoughts  much 
better  without  his  versification.  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  correspondence. 

Wycherley  lived  some  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  strange  friendship 
which  we  have  described.  The  last  scene 
of  his  life  was,  perhaps,  the  most  scan- 
dalous. Ten  days  before  his  death,  at 
seventy-five,  he  married  a  young  girl, 
merely  in  order  to  injure 

iSS^d^  ^  ^^^^"^^  ^^  act  which 
proves  that  neither  years 
nor  adversity,  nor  what  he  called  his 
philosophy,  nor  either  of  the  religions 
which  he  had  at  different  times  professed, 
had  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  morality. 
He  died  in  December,  1715,  and  lies  in 
the  vault  under  the  church  of  St  Paul  in 
Oovent  Garden. 

His  bride  soon  after  married  a  Captain 
3hrimpton»  who  thus  became  possessed 
of  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts. 
These  were  sold  to  a  bookseller.    They 

Iffaansovipts.  ^^^^  "^  '^  ^^  erasures 
and  interlineations  that 
no  printer  could  decipher  them.  It  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  professed 
critic ;  and  Theobald,  the  editor  of 
Shakspeare  and  the  hero  of  the  first 
Dundad,  was  employed  to  ascertain  the 
true  reading.  In  this  way,  a  volume  of 
miscellanies  in  verse  and  prose  was  got 
up  for  the  market   The  collection  derives 


all  its  value  from  the  traces  of  Pope*s 
hand,  which  are  everywhere  discernible. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Wycherley 
it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  say 
more.  His  fame  as  a  writer  rests  wholly 
on  his  comedies,  and  chiefly  on  tbe 
last  two.  Even  as  a  comic  writer,  he 
was  neither  of  the  best  school,  nor  high- 
est in  his  school.  He  was  in  truth  a 
worse  Congreve.  His  chief  merit,  like 
Congreve's,  lies  in  the  style  of  his  dialogue. 
But  the  wit  which  lights  up  the  "  Plain 
Dealer"  and  the  " Country  Wife  "  is  pale 
and  flu^ering  when  compared  with  the 
gorgeous  blaze  which  dazzles  us  almost 
to  blindness  in  '*  Love  for  Love  **  and  the 
«Way  of  the  World." 
Like  Congreve,  and,  in-  ^SSSf 
deed,  even  more  than 
Congreve,  Wycherley  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
dramatic  propriety  to  the  liveliness  of 
his  dialogue.  The  poet  speaks  out  of 
the  months  of  all  his  dunces  and  cox- 
combs, and  makes  them  describe  them- 
selves with  a  good  sense  and  acuteness 
which  pnts  them  on  a  level  with  the 
wits  and  heroes.  We  will  give  two  in- 
stances, the  first  which  occur  to  us,  from 
the  "Country  Wife."  There  are  in  the 
world  fools  who  find  the  society  of  old 
friends  insipid,  and  who  are  always  run- 
ning after  new  companions.  Such  a 
character  is  a  fair  subject  for  comedy. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
introduce  a  man  of  this  sort  saying  to  his 
comrade,  "  I  can  deny  yon  nothing  :  for 
though  I  have  known  thee  a  great  while, 
never  go  if  I  do  pot  love  thee  as  well  as 
a  new  acquaintance."  That  town-wits, 
again,  have  always  been  rather  a  heart- 
less class,  is  true.  But  none  of  them,  we 
will  answer  for  it,  ever  said  to  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  making  love,  '*  We 
wits  rail  and  make  love  often  but  to 
show  our  parts :  as  we  have  no  affections, 
BO  we  have  no  malice." 

Wydierley's  plays  are  said  to  have 
been  the  produce  of  long  and  patient 
labour.  The  epithet  of  *'slow"  was 
early  given  to  him  by  Bochester,  and 
was  frequently  repeated.  In  truth,  his 
mind,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
was  naturally  a  very  meagre  soil,  and 
was  forced  only  by  great  labour  aod  out- 
lay to  bear  fruit  which,  after  all,  was 
not  of  the  highest  flavour.  He  haa 
scarcely  more  claim  to  originality  than 
Terence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  of  the 
least  value  in  his  plays  of  which  the  hint 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.    The  best 
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scenes  in  the  ^' Gentleman  Dancing- 
Master"  were  suggeeted  by  Calderon's 
^  Maestro  de  Danzar/'  not 

ori^iity.  by  any  means  one  of  the 
happiest  comedies  of  the 
great  Castilian  poet  The  "  Ooontry  Wife  " 
is  borrowed  from  the  ^  Eoole  des  Maris" 
and  the  *' Eoole  des  Femmea."  The 
groundwork  of  the  "Plain  Dealer"  is 
taken  from  the  '*  Misanthrope"  of  Moli^re. 
One  whole  scene  is  almost  translated 
from  the  "Critique  de  I'Bcole  des 
Femmefl."  Fidelia  is  Bhakspeaie'a  Viola 
stolon^  and  marred  in  the  stealing ;  and 
the  Widow  Blackaere,  beyond  compari* 
SOB  Wycherley's  best  comic  ohAracter, 
is  the  Countess  in  Badne's  "  Plaideurs,** 
talking  the  jargon  of  English  instead  of 
that  of  French  chicane. 

The  only  thing  original  about  Wjcttet'* 

ley,  the  only,  thing  which  he  could  furnish 

from  his   own   mind   In   inexhaustible 

abundance,  was  profligacy.    It  is  curious 

to  obserre   how    ererv- 

Profligacy,     ^j^^^    ^j^^^.  ^^    touched, 

however   pure  and  noble,   took   in  an 

instant   the  colour   of  his  own.  mind. 

Compare  the  "Ecole  des  Femmss"  with. 

the  "  Country  Wife.".   Agnes  is  a  simple 

and  amiable  girl,  whose  heart  is  indeed 

full  of  lore,  but  of  lore  sanctioned  by 

honour,    morality,  and    religion.     Her 

natural  talents  are  great.     They  hare 

been  bidden  and,  as  it  might  appear, 

destroyed  by  an  education   elaborately 

bad.    But  they  are  called  forth  into  full 

•energy  by  a  virtuous  passion.   Her  lover, 

while  he  adores  her  beaqty,  is  too  honest 

a  man  to  abuse  the'  confiding  tenderness 

of  a  creature  so  diarming  and  inexperi«. 

enced.    Wycherley  takes  this  plot  into 

his  hands  ;  and  forthwith  this  sweet  and 

graceful  courtship  becomes  a  licentious 

intrigue  of  the  lowest  and  least  senthnen* 

tal  kind,  between  an  impudent  London 

rake  and  the  idiot  wife  of  a  country 

squire.    We  will  not  go  into  details.    In 

truth,  Wydierley's  indecency  is  protected 

against  the  critics  as  a  skunk  is  pro*. 

tected  against  the  hunters.    It  is  safe^ 

because  it  is  too  filthy  to  handle  and  too 

noisome  even  to  approach. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  ^  Plain  Dealer/' 

How   careful  has  Sfaakspeare   been   in 

*'  Twelfth  Night "  to  preserve  the  dignity 

and  delicacy  of  Viola  under  her  disguise  I 

Even    when    wearing    a 
Oomparlsons.  ^^^.^  ^^^y^^  ^^  ^^^ 

she  is  never  mixed  up  with  any  transac- 
tion which  the  ^moat  fastidious  mind 
could  regard  as  leaving  a  stain  on  her. 


She  is   employed  by  the  Duke  an    on 
embassy  of  love  to  Olivia,  but  on   an 
enibassy  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 
Wycherley-  borrows   Viola — and    Viola 
forthwith  becomes  a  pander  of  the  basest 
sort.    But  the  character  of  Manly  is  the 
best  illustration  of  our  meaning.    Holi^re 
exhibited  in  his  misanthrope  a  pure  and 
noble  mind  which  had  been  sorely  vexed 
by  the  sight  of  perfidy  and  malevolence 
disguised  under  the  forma  of  politeness. 
As  every  extreme  naturally  generates  its 
contrary,  Aloeste  adopts  a  standard  of 
good  and  evil  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
the  society  which  surrounds  htm.    Court- 
esy seems  to  him  a  vice ;  and  those  stem 
virtues  which  are  neglected  by  the  fops 
ftnd  coquettes  of  Paris  beoome  too  exclu- 
sively the  objecte  of  his  Teneration.    He 
is  often  to  blame ;  he  is  often  ridiculoos : 
but  he  is  always  a  good  man;  and  the 
feeling  which  he  inspires  Is  regret  that  a 
person  so  estimable  should  be  so  unami- 
abla    Wycherley  borrowed  Alceste,  and 
turned  htm— we  quote  the  words  of  so 
lenient  a  critic  as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt — into 
**a  ferocious  sensualist,  who   believed 
himself  as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thought 
everybody     else.'*     The     suriiness    of 
Meli6re's  hero  is  copied  and  caricatured. 
But  the  most  nauseous  libertinism  and 
the  most  dastatdly  fraud  are  substituted 
for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  origi- 
nal.   And,  to  make  the  whole  complete, 
Wycherley  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  that  he  was  not  drawing  the  por- 
trait of  an  eminently  honest  man.    So 
depraved  was  his  moral  taste,  that,  while 
he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  producing 
a  picture  of  virtue  too  exalted  for  the 
commerce  of  this  world,  he  was  really 
delineating  the  greate&t  rascal  that  is  to 
be  found  even  in  his  own  writings. 
•  We   pass  a  very  severe   censure  on 
Wycherley  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  relief 

to  torn  from  him  to  Con-  

greve.  Congreve's  writ-  ^^JJJJ 
ings,  indeed,  are  by  no 
meanii  pure  :  nor  was  he,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  a  warm-hearted  or  high- 
minded  man.  Yet,  in  coming  to  him,  we 
feel  that  the  worst  is  over— that  we  are 
one  remove  further  from  the  Restoration 
—that  we  are  past  the  Nadir  of  national 
taste  and  morality. 

William    Co'gqevb    was    bom   in 
1670,*  at  Bardsey,  in  the  neighbourhood 

<  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  nys  1009.    But  the  old 
•tgrlehasmhUdhim. 
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of  liceds.  His  father,  a  youDger  son  of  a 
very  ancient  Staffordshire  family,  had 
distinguished  himself  among  the  caTaliers 
in  the  civil  war,  was  set  down  after  the 
Restoration  for  the  Order  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Ireland, 
tinder  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington. 

Congrere    passed   his   childhood   and' 
youth  in  Ireland.    He  was  sent  to  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  thence 
^^'^'S^of*^  went  to  the  University  of 
,  Ctongrere.      Dublin.      His      learning 
does  great  honour  to  his 
inatructors.  From  his  writings  it  appeai-s 
aot  only  that  he  was  well  acquainted' 
with  Latin  literature,  but  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  poets  was  such  as 
was  hot,  in  his  time,  common  even  in  a 
college. 

When  he  had  completed  his  acadenlical 
studies,  he  was  sent  to  London  to  study 
the  law,  and  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  troubled  himself,  however, 
Tery  little  about  pleading  or  conveyanc- 
ing, and  gave  himself  up  to  literature 
and  society.  Two  kinds  of  ambition 
early  took  possession  of 

ai^mons.  ^^  "*^^^»  ^^^  o*^»  V^^^ 
it  in  opposite  directions* 
He  was  conscious  of  great  fertiHty  of 
thought  and  power  of  ingenious  combina- 
tion. His  lively  conversation,  his' 
polished  manneiB  and  his  highly  respect- 
able onnections  had  obtained  for  him 
ready  access  to  tho  best  company.  He 
longed  to  be  a  great  writer.  He  longed 
to  be  a  man  of  fashion.  Either  object 
was  within  his  reach.  Bat  could  he 
secure  both  ?  Was  there  not  something 
Yulgar  in  letters—something  inconsistent 
with  the  easy  apathetic  graces  of  a  man 
of  the  mode?'  Was  it  aristocratical  to 
be  confounded  with  creatures  who  lived 
in  the  cocklofts  of  Grub  Street,  to  bargain 
with  publishers,  to  hurry  printers*  devils, 
to  squabble  with  managers,  to  be 
applauded  or  hissed  by  pit,  boxes,  and 
galleries  ?  Ck>uld  he  forego  the  reno\>'n 
of  being  the  first  wit  of  his  age  ?  Gould 
he  attain  that  renown  withont  sullying, 
what  he  valued  quite  as  much,  bis 
character  for  gentility?  TJhe  history 
of  his  life  is  the  history  of  a  conflict 
between  these  two  impulses.  In  his 
youth,  the  de'sire  of  literary  fame  had  the 
mastery ;  but  soon  the  meaner  ambition 
overpowered  the  higher  .-ind  obtained 
SQ];$reme  dominion  over  his  mind. 

His  first  work,  a  novel  of  no  great 
value,  he  published  under  the  assumed 


name  of  Cleophil.  His  second  was  the 
"Old  Bachelor,"  acted  in  1693,  a  play 
inferior  indeed  to  his  other 
comedies,  but,  in  its  own  SwheSnr." 
line,  inferior  to  them  alone. 
The  plot  is  equally  destitute  of  interest 
and  of  probability.  The  characters  are 
either  not  distinguishable,'  or  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  peculiaiitles  of  the 
most  glaring  kind.  Bat  the  dialogue  Is 
resplendent  with  wit  and  eloquence- 
which  indeed  are  so  abundant  that  the 
fool  comes  in  for  an  ample  share — and 
yet  preserves  a  certain  colloquial  air,  a 
certain  indescribable  ease,  of  which 
Wycherley  had  given  no  example  and 
which  Sheridan  in  vain  attempted  to 
imitate.  The  author,  divided  hetween 
pride  au&  shame—pride  at  having 
written  a  g*od  play  and  shame  at  having 
done  an  ungentlemanlike  thing — pre* 
tended  that  he  had  merely  scribbled  a 
few  scenes  for  his  own  amusement,  and 
affeoted  to  yield  unwillingly  to  the 
importunities  of  those  who  pressed  him 
to  try  his  fortune  on  the  slage.  The 
"Old  Bachelor"  was  seen  in  manuscript' 
by  Dryden,  one  of  whose  best  qualities 
was  a  hearty  and  generous  admiration 
for  the  talents  of  others.  He  declared 
that  he  had  never  seen  su6h  a  first  play, 
and  lent  bis  services  to  bring  It  into 
a  form  fit  for  representation.  Nothing 
was  wanted  to  the  success  of  the  piece. 
It  was  so  cast  as  to  bring  into  play 
all  the  comic  talent,  and  to  exhibit  on 
the  boards  in  one  view  all  the  beauty 
which  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  then  the 
only  theatre  in  London,  could  assemble.' 
The  result  was  a  complete  triumph ; 
and  the  author  was  gratified  with  rewards 
more  substantial  than  the  applauses  of 
the  pit.  Montagu,  then  a  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  .immediately  gave  him  a  place, 
^od,  in  a  short  time^  added  the  reversion 
of  another  place  of  much  greater  value, 
which,  however,  did  not  become  vacant 
till  many  years  had  elapsed. 

In  ^694  CoDgrevo  brought  out  the 
"Double  Dealer,"  a  comedy  in  which  all 
the  powers  which  had  produced  the 
"Old  Bachelor"  showed  themselves 
matured  by  time  and  improved  by 
exercise.  But  the  audience  was  shocked 
by  the  characters  of  3laskwell  and  Lady 
Touchwood.  And,  indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing strangely  revolting  in  the  way  in 
which  a  group  that  seems  to  belong  to 
the  house  of  Laius  or  of  Fclops  is  in* 
troduced  into  the  midst  of  the  Brisks, 
Froths,    Oarelesses,  and   Plyants.     The 
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play  waa  unfavourably  received.  Yet, 
if  the  praise  of  distinguiebed  men  could 

compensate  an  author  for 

dlSSMd  the  disapprobation  of  the 

men.         multitude,  Congrere  had 

no  reason  to  repine.  Dry- 
den,  in  one  of  the  most  ingenious, 
magnificent,  and  pathetic  pieces  that  he 
ever  wrote,  extolled  the  author  of  the 
(< Double  Dealer"  in  terms  which  now 
appear  extraTagantly  hyperbolical.  Till 
Congrere  came  forth— so  ran  this  ex- 
quisite flattery^the  superiority  of  the 
poets  who  preceded  the  civil  wars  was 
acknowledged. 

<'  Thein  was  the  giant  race  befora  the  flood.** 

Since  the  return  of  the  Boyal  Houaei 
much  art  and  ability  had  been  exerted, 
but  the  old  masters  had  been  still  nn- 
TiTalled. 

««Oiir  boilden   were    with  want  of  g«aiat 
cont, 
The  Mooaid  temple  wm  not  like  the  fint." 

At  length  a  writer  had  arisen  who,  just 
emerging  from  boyhood,  had  surpassed 
the  authors  of  the  *' Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle"  and  of  the  *' Silent 
Woman,"  and  who  had  only  one  rival 
left  to  contend  with* 

"  Hearen,  that  but  onoe  wu  prodigal  before. 
To  Bhakspeare  gave  as  much,  he  oonld  not 
give  him  rnQre.** 

Some  lines  near  the  end  of  the  poem  are 
singularly  graceful  and  touching,  and 
sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Congreye. 

**  Already  am  I  worn  with  oares  and  age, 
And  Just  abandoning  the  ungratefol  etage ; 
But  yon,  whom  every  Hnae  and  Grace  adorn. 
Whom  I  foreaee  to  better  fixrtnne  born, 
Be  kind  to  my  xemaiitt ;  and,  oh,  defend 
Againit  your  Judgment  your  departed  friend. 
Let  not  the  Ineolting  foe  my  fame  porrae. 
But  guard  those  laurela  which  deaoend  to 
yott." 

The  crowd,  as  usual,  gradually  came 
over  to  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  note ; 
and  the  *' Double  Dealer"  was  before 
long  quite  as  much  admired,  though 
perhaps  never  so  much  liked,  as  the 
«  Old  Bachelor." 

In  1696  appeared  "Love  for  Love," 
superior  both  in  wit  and  in  scenic  effect 
to  either  of  the  preceding  plays.  It  was 
performed  at  a  new  theatre  which 
Betterton  and  some  other  actors,  dis- 
gusted by  the  treatment  which  they  had 
received  in  Drury  Lane,  had  just  opened 
in    a  tennis-court    near   Lincoln's  Inn. 
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Scarcely  any  comedy  within  the  memorv 
of  the  oldest  man  had  beea  eqnailr 
sucoessful.  The  actors  were 
80  elated  that  they  gave 
Congreve  a  share  in  their 
theatre,  and  he  promised  in  zetom  to 
furnish  them  with  a  play  every  year,  if 
his  health  would  permit.  Two  jeara 
passed,  however,  before  he  prodooad  the 
« Mourning  Bride,"  a  play  whichy  ptdtzy 
as  it  is  when  compared,  we  do  not  say, 
with  "Lear"  or  "Macbeth,"  but  ^tli 
the  best  dramas  of.  Massinger  and  Pofd^ 
stands  yery  high  among  the  tragedies 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  To 
find  anything  so  good  we  must  go  twelve 
yean  back  to  **  Venice  Preserved,**  or 
six  years  forward  to  the  ^  Fair  Penitent." 
The  noble  passage,  which  Johnson,  both 
in  writing  and  in  conversation,  extolled 
above  any  other  in  the  English  drama, 
has  suffered  greatly  in  the  public  estima* 
tion  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
praise.  Had  he  contented  himself  with 
saying  that  it  was  finer  than  anything 
in  the  tragedies  of  Dryden,  Otway, 
Lee,  Bowe,  Southeme,  Hughes,  and 
Addison,  than  anything,  in  short,  that 
had  been  written  for  the  etage  since 
the  days  of  Charles  the  First,  he  would 
not  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  success  of  the  "  Monming  Bride  '* 
was  even  greater  than  that  of  ""Lore 
for  Love."  Congreve  was  now  allowed 
to  be  the  first  tragic  as  well  as  the  flxst 
oomic  dramatist  of  his  time;  and  all 
this  at  twenty-seven.  We  believe  that 
no  English  writer  except  Lord  Byron 
has,  at  so  early  an  age,  stood  so  high  in 
the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  this  time  took  place  an  event  which 
deserves,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  different 
sort  of  notice  from  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt    The 
nation  had  now  nearly  recoTered  from 
the  demoralising  effect  of  the  Puritan 
austerity.    The    gloomy  follies   of  the 
reign  of   the  Saints    were   but  faintly 
remembered.     The    evils    produced   by 
profaneness  and  debauchery  were  recent 
and    glaring.     The    Court,    sinoe    the 
Bevolution,  had  ceased  to 
patronise     Hcentiousness.  ^^,2^"* 
Mary  was  strictly  pious, 
and  the  vices  of  the  cold,   sterU^  and 
silent  William  were  not  obtruded  (%"&  the 
public    eye.     Discountenanced   bA  the 
government,  and   falling  in  the  faWout 
of   the  people,   the    profligacy   of    nbe 
Bestoration  still  maintained  its  gronnSd 
in  some  parts  of  society.    Its  stronghold^ 
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Trere  the  places  where  men  of  wit  and 
f  aRhion  congregated,  and,  abore  all,  the 
theatres.  At  this  conjuncture  arose  a 
great  reformer,  whom,  widely  as  we 
differ  from  him  in  many  important 
points,  we  can  never  mention  without 
respect. 

Jeremy  Collier  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  bred  at  Cambridge. 
His   talents   and   attain* 
JUJW        ments  were  such  as  might 
have    been    expected  to 
raise  him  to  the  highest  honours  of  his 
profession.    He  had  an  extensire  know- 
ledge of  books,  and  yet  he  had  mingled 
much  with  polite  society,  and  is  said  not 
to  have  wanted  either  grace  or  TiTadty 
in  conversation.  There  were  few  branches 
of  literature  to  which  he  had  not  paid 
some  attention.    But  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity was  his  faTonrite  study.    In  re- 
ligions opinions,  he  belonged   to  that 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  which 
lies  furthest  from  Geneva  and  nearest  to 
Borne.    His  notions  touching  Episcopal 
government,  holy  orders,  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments,   the   authority  of   the 
Fathers,  the  guilt   of  schism,  the  im- 
portance of  vestments,  ceremonies,  and 
solemn  days,  differed  little  from  those 
which  are  now  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Newman.    Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  indeed.   Collier    took   some   steps 
which  brought  him  still  nearer  to  Popery 
«->mixed  water  with  the  wine  in  the 
Eucharist,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
confirmation,  employed  oil  in  the  visita^ 
tion  of  the  sick,  and  offered  up  prayers 
for  the  dead.    His  politics  jvere  of  a  piece 
with  his  divinity.    He  was  a  Tory  of  the 
highest  sort,  such  as  in  the  cant  of  his 
age  was  called  a   Tantivy.    Not   even 
the  tyranny   of  James,  not  even  the 
persecution  of  the  bishops  and  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  universities  could  shake  his 
steady  loyalty.    While  the  Conventi<m 
was  sitting.  Collier  wrote  with  vehemence 
in  defenoe  of  the  fugitive  king,  and  was 
in  consequence  arrested.    But  his  daunt- 
less spirit  was  not  to  be  so  tamed.    He 
refused  to  take  the  oaths,  renounced  all 
his  preferments,  and,  in  a  succession  of 
pamphlets  written  with  much  violence 
B&d    with   some  ability,   attempted  to 
excite  the  nation  against  its  new  masters. 
In    1692   he   was   again    arrested    on 
BQspicion  of  having  been  concerned  m  a 
treasonable  plot.     So   unbending   were 
his  principles  that  his  friends  could  hardly 
persuade  him  to  let  them  bail  him ;  and 
he  afterwards,  expressed  his  remorse  for 


having  been  induced  thus  to  acknowledge, 
by  implication,  the  authority  of  an  usurp- 
ing government.  He  was  soon  In  trouble 
again.  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William 
Parkins  were  tried  and  convicted  of 
high  treason  for  planning  the  murder  of 
King  William.  Collier  administered 
spiritual  consolation  to  them,  attended 
them  to  Tyburn,  and,  just  before  the 
execution,  laid  his  hands  on  their  heads, 
and,  by  the  authority  which  he  derived 
from  Christ,  solemnly  absolved  them. 
The  scene  gave  indescribable  scandal. 
Tories  joined  with  Whigs  in  blaming  the 
conduct  of  the  daring 
priest.  There  are  some  ^prfSt^ 
acts,  it  was  said,  which 
fiill  under  the  definition  of  treason,  into 
which  a  good  man  may,  in  troubled  times, 
be  led  even  by  his  virtues.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  society 
to  punish  snch  a  man.  But  even  in 
punishing  him  we  consider  him  as  legally 
rather  than  morally  gpailty,  and  hops 
that  his  honest  error,  though  it  cannot 
be  pardoned  here,  will  not  be  counted 
to  him  for  sin  hereafter.  But  snch  was 
not  the  case  of  Collier's  penitents.  They 
were  concerned  in  a  plot  for  waylaying 
and  butchering,  in  an  hour  of  security, 
one  who^  whether  he  were  or  were  not 
their  king,  was  at  all  events  their  fellow- 
creature.  Whether  the  Jacobite  theory 
about  the  rights  of  governments  and 
the  duties  of  subjects  were  or  were  not 
well  founded,  assassination  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  great  crime.  It  is 
condemned  even  by  the  maxims  of 
worldly  honour  and  morality.  Much  more 
must  it  be  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
pure  Spouse  of  Christ  The  Church 
cannot  surely,  without  the  saddest  and 
most  monmfdl  forebodings,  see  one  of 
her  children,  who  has  been  guilty  of  this 
great  wickedness,  pass  into  eternity  with- 
out any  sign  of  repentance.  That  these 
traitors  had  given  any  sign  of  repent- 
ance was  not  alleged.  It  might  be  that 
they  had  privately  declared  their  con- 
trition :  and,  if  so,  the  minister  of  religion 
might  be  justified  in  privately  assuring 
them  of  the  Divine  forgiveness.  But  a 
public  remission  ought  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  public  atonement.  The 
regret  of  these  men,  if  expressed  at  all, 
had  been  expressed  in  secret.  The  hands 
of  Collier  had  been  laid  on  them  in  the 
presence  of  thousands.  The  inference 
which  his  enemies  drew  from  his  condnot 
was  that  he  did  not  consider  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  William  as 
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einfuL  But  tfaia  inference  he  yery  re- 
hementlj  and,  we  doubt  not,  Ttry  sin- 
cerely denied. 

Tlie  storm  raged.  The  bishops  put 
forth  a  solemn  censure  of  the  absoln- 
tion.  The  Attomey-Genc- 
^mmS??*'  ral  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Oollier  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  gire  bail  for  his  appearance 
before  any  court  which  derired  its 
authority  from  the  usnrper.  He  accord- 
ingly-absoonded  and  .was  outlawed.  He 
sunrlTed  these  events  about  thirty  ywn. 
The  prosecution  was  not  pressed,  and  he 
was  soon  suffered  to  resume  his  literary 
pursuits  in  quiet.  At  a  later  period,, 
many  attempt*  were  made-  to  shake  hie 
perrerse  integrity  by  offers  of  wealth  and' 
dignity,  but  in  vain.  When  he  died, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  he  was  still  under  the  ban  of 
the  law. 

We  shall  not  l)e  suspected  of  regarding 
-either  the  politics  or  the  theology  of 
Collier  with  partiality;  but  we  beliere 
himr  to  have  been  as  honest  and  cour- 
ageous a  man  as  ever  lived.  We  will 
go  huriher,  and  say  that,  though  passion* 
ate  and  often  wrcngheaded,  he  was  a 
singularly  fair  eontroteteialist— candid, 
generous,  too  high-spirited  to  take  mean 
advantages  even  in  the  most  exciting 
disputes,  and  pure  from  all  taint  of 
personal  malevolence.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  his  opinions  on  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  aflSairs,  though  in 
themselves  absurd  and  pemidona,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  be  the  reformer 
of  ovLt  lighter  Uteratore. 

Beformer      The  libertininn    6t   the 

fitwa^.  PrM*  *nd  o^  *^«  •*•««  wasr 
as  we  have  said,  the  effect 
of  a  reaction  against  the  Puritan  strict- 
ness. Profligacy  was,  like  the  oak  leaf 
of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  the  badge  of 
a  cavalier  and  a  high  churchman.  De- 
cency was  associated  with  conventidea 
and  calves'  heads.  Grave  prelates  were 
too  much  disposed  to  wink  at  theexoesses 
of  a  body  of  sealoas  and  able  allies  who 
covered  Roundheads  and  Presbyterians 
with  ridieale.  If  a  Whig  raised  his  voice 
against  the  impiety  and  lioentionsness  of 
the  fashionable  writers,  his  month  was 
instantly  stopped  by  the  zetort.  Ton 
are  one  of  those  who  groan  at  a  light 
quotation  from  Scr^tnre  and  raise  estates 
out  .'of  the  plunder  of  the  Ohiirch— who 
shudder  at  a  dovbk  entendre  and  chop  off 
tiic  heads  of  kings.    A  Baxter,  a  Burnet, 


even  a  Tillotson,  would  hare  done  little 
to  purify  our  literature.  But  when  a 
man,  fanatical  in  the  cause  of  episcop^acy 
and  actually  under  outlawry  for  his 
attachment  to  hereditary  right,  oame 
forward  as  the  champion  of  decency,  the 
batile  was  already  ha^  won. 

In  1698  Collier  published  his  ''Short 
Yiew  of  the  Profaneuess  and  Immorality 
of  .the  English  Stage,"  a 
book  whidi  threw  the  g^ifSiS?. 
whole  literary  world  into 
commotion,  but  which  is  now  much 
less  read  than  it  deserves.  The  faults  of 
the  work,  indeed,  are  neither  few  sor 
small.  The  dissertations  on  the  Oteek 
and  Latin  drama  do  not  at  all  help  the 
argfument,  and,  whatever  may  haveheen 
thought  of  them  by  the  generation  which 
fancied  that  Christ  Church  had  lefoted 
Bentley,  are  such  as,  in  the  present  day, 
a  schohir  of  rery  humble-pretensions  may 
venture  to  pronounce  boyish,  or,  ratiier, 
babyish.  The  censures  are  not  snffleiently 
discriminating.  The  authora  srhom 
Collier  accused  had  been  guilty  of  inch 
gross  sins  against  decency  th»t  he  was 
certain  to  weaken  Instead  of  streogthen- 
ing  his  case  by  Introducing  into  his 
charge  against  them  any  matter  about 
which  there  could  be  the  smallestdispute. 
He  was,  however,  so  injudidoos  as  to 
place  among  the  outrageousoffsnoes  which 
he  justly  arraigned,  some  things  which 
are  really  quite  innocent,  and  some  sU(^ 
instances  of  levity  which,  though  not 
strictly  correct,  could  easily  be  paralleled 
from  the  works  of  writen  who  had 
rendered  great  services  to  morality  and 
religion.  Thus  he  blames  Congrere,  the 
number  and  gravity  of  whose  real  trans- 
gressions made  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
tax  him  with  Sny  that  were  not  real,  for 
using  the  wotds  *'  martyr  "  and  *'  inspira- 
tion" in  a  light  sense;  as  if  an  arch- 
bishop might  net  say  that  a-  speech  was 
inspired  by  claret,  er  that  an  alderman 
was  a  martyr  to  the  gout.  Sometimes, 
again,  Collier  does  not  -  ^.^^ 
suffidentlydistingulshbe*  aiatlnotion. 
tween  the  dramatist  and 
the  persons  of  the  drama.  Thus  he 
blames  Yanbrugh  for  putting  Into  Lord 
Foppington's  month  seme  contemptuous 
exptesdons  respecting  the  Church  ser- 
vice ;  though  it  is  obvious  that  \^anbrugh 
could  not  better  express  reverence  thau 
by  making  Lord  Foppiogton  express  con* 
tempt  There  is  also  throughout  the 
'* Short  View"  too  strong  a  display  of 
professional  feeling.    CoUier  is  not  eon- 
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tent  with  elaiming^  for  his  order  an  immu- 
nifcy  from  indiscriminate  acorrility;  he 
will  not  allow  that,  Id  anj  case,  any 
word  or  act  of  a  diyine  can  be  a  proper 
aabject  for  ridicule.  Nor  does  he  confine 
Una  benefit'of  clergy  to  the  Ministera  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  extendi 
the  pririlege  to  Oatholic  priests  andi 
what  in  him  is  more  sarprifting,  to  T>i^ 
sentingp  preaohen.  Thls|  however,  Daf  m 
mere  trifle.  Itnamns,  Brahmins,  priests 
of  Jnpiter,  priests  of  Bdud  ave  all  held  to 
be  sacred.  Dryden  Is  blamed  for  making 
the  Mufti  in  ''Bon  Sebastian"  talk 
nonsense.  Lee  is  called  to  a  severe  ao« 
count  for  his  inciyility  to  Tiresias.  Bntr 
the  most  cnrions  passage  is  that  in  which 
Collier  resents  some  nndvU  reflecUons 
thrown  by  Cassandra,  in  **  Oleomenes,** 
on  .the  calf  Apis  and  his  hierophants* 
The  words  "  grass-eating,  foddered  god,*^ 
words  which  really  are  much  in  the  style- 
of  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
give  as  much  offonce  to  this  Christian 
divine  as  they  could  have'  given  to  the 
priests  of  Memphis. 

But,  when  aU  deductions  have  'been 

floade;  great  merit  must  be  allowed  to 

this  work.    There  is  hardly  any  book  of 

that  time  from  which  it  wenld  be  possible 

to    select    spectmena   of 

BxosUent  writing  so  excellent  and 
^mSSmI*  ^  various.  To  compare 
Collier  with  Pascal  would 
Indeed  be  absurd.  Yet  we  hardly  know 
where,  except  in  the  "  Provincial  Letters," 
we  can  find  mirth  so  harmoniously  and 
becomingly  blended  with  solemnity  as  in 
the  **  Short  View."  In  truth,  aU  the 
modes  of  ridicule,  from  broad  fun  to 
polished  and  antithetical  sarcasm,  were 
at  Collier's  oommand.  On  the  other 
hatfd,  he  was  complete  master  of  the 
rhetoric  of  honest  indignation.  We 
scarcely  know  any  volome  which  contains 
so  many  bursts  of  that  peculiar  eloquence 
which  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes  to 
the  heart.  Indeed,  the  spirit  ol  the  book 
is  truly  heroic.  In  order  to  fairly  appre- 
ciate it,  we  most  remember  the  situation 
in  which  the  writer  stood.  He  was  under 
the  frown  of  power.  His  name  was 
already  a  mark  for  the  invectives  of  one- 
half  of  the  writers  of  the  age  when,  in 
the  cauie  of  good  taste^  good  sense  and 
good  morals,  he  gave  battle  to  the  ether 
half.  Strong  as  his  political  prejudices 
were,  he  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have 
entirely  laid  them  aside.  He  has  for- 
gotten that  he  is  a  Jacobite,  and  remem* 
b^rt  only  that  he  is  a  citlxen  and  a  Chiis- 


tian.  Some  of  his  sharpest  censures  are 
directed  against  poetry  which  had  been 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  Tory  party 
and  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the 
WhigB.  It  is  really  inspiriting  to  see 
how  gallantly  the  solitary  outlaw 
advances  to  attack  enemies,  formidable 
separately,  and  it  might  have  been 
thought,  irMsistible  *wheii  combined— 
distributes  his  swashing  blows  right  and 
left  amottg  Wycherley,  Otagreve,  and 
Vanbrngh-- treads  the  wrettfted  DlJrfey 
down  in  the  dirt  beneath  his  feet^and 
striked  with  all  his  strength  f  uH  at  the 
towering  crest  of  Dryden. 

The  'efltectr  prcdnced  b^  t«ie  •*  Short 
yiew  "  was  imtn^se.  The  nation  was  on 
the  side  of  Collier.  Bat 
it  eodd  not  be  doubted  ujSwffview/' 
that,  in  the  great  host 
which  he  had  defied,  ik>me  champion 
would  be  foutfd  t<^  Mf t  the  -^nntlet.  The 
genefal  belief  wae  that  Biydeii  ■  would 
take  the  field ;  and  all  the  wits  antici« 
p*ted  a  sharp  content  between  two  well- 
paired  oombatants.  The  great  poet  had 
been  singled  ont  lb  the  most  marked 
manner.  It  was  well  known  thslt  he  was* 
deeply  hurt,  that  mudl  smaller  provoca^ 
tions  had  f<miierly  roused  him  to  violent 
resentment;  and  that-t^ereW&sYko  literary 
weapon,  offensive  or  defensive)  of  which 
be  was  not  master.  But  ht»  conscience 
smote  him  ;  he'  stood  a'bashed,  ^Ike  the 
fisllen  atchangel  at  the  rebuke  of  Zephon, 
«■  And  ffeK  how  awfu!  goodness  Ib,  and  »aw 

▼irta*  in  her  ihaiM  how  loTelj ;  law  and 

▲t  a  later  period  he  mentioned  the  '^Bliort 
View"  in  the  prafsce  to  his  "Pables.** 
He  complained,  with  some  asperity,  of 
the  haishness  with  whidi  he  had  been 
treated,   and    urged    sosse   matters    in 
mitigation.    Bat^  on  the 
whole,  he  frankly  acknow-     f/S^|?. 
ledged  that  he  had  been 
jnstly   proved.     *^If,"  said   he,    "Mr. 
Collier  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph. 
II  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him 
no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he 
will  be  glad  of  my  fepentanoe." 

It  would  liave  been  wise  in  Congreve 
to  follow  his  master's  example.  He  was 
precisely  in  that  situation  in  which  it  is 
madness  to  attempt  a  vindication  f  for 
his  guilt  was  so  clear  that  no  address  or 
eloquence  could  obtain  an  acqvittaL  On 
the  other  hand*  there  were  in  his  case 
many  extenuating  drcnmstanoes  which, 
if  he  had  a<^nowledged  his  error  and. 
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promiBed  ftmendment,  wonld  haTe  pro- 
cured his  pardon.  The  moBt  rigid  censor 
conld  not  bat  make  great  allowances  for 
the  faults  into  which  so  joong  a  man  had 
been  sednced  by  evil  example,  by  the 
loxnriance  of  a  Tigoroos  fancy,  and  by 
the  inebriating  effect  of  popular  applause 
The  esteem,  as  well  as  the  admiration  of. 
the  public,  was  etill  within  his  reach. 
He  might  easily  have  effaced  all  memoiy 
of  his  transgressions,  and  have  shared 
with  Addison  the  glory  of  showing  that 
the  most  brilliant  wit  may  be  the  ally  of 
Tirtue.  But,  in  any  case,  prudence  should 
have  restrained  him  from  encountering 
Collier.  The  non-juror  was  a  man 
thoroughly  fitted  by  natursb  education, 
and  habit,  for  polemical  dispute.  Con- 
grere's  mind,  though  one 
of  no  common  fertility 
and  Tigonr,  was  of  a 
different  dass.  No  man  understood  00 
well  the  art  of  polishing  epigrams  and 
repartees  into  the  clearest  effulgence, 
and  setting  them  neatly  in  easy  and 
familiar  dialogue.  In  this  sort  of  jewel- 
lery, he  attained  to  a  mastery  unprece- 
dented and  inimitable.  But  he  was 
altogether  rude  in  the  art  of  controYony ; 
and  he  had  a  cause  to  defend  which 
scarcely  any  art  could  haYe  rendered 
Yictorions. 

The  event  was  rach  as  might  hare  been 
foreseen.  OongreYe's  answer  was  a 
complete  failure.  He  was 
Failure  of  angry,  obscure^  and  dulL 
Even  the  Green  Boom  and 
Will's  Goffee-House  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  wit, 
as  well  as  in  argument,  the  parson  had  a 
decided  adyantage  orer  the  poet.  Not 
only  was  Gongrere  unable  to  make  any 
show  of  a  case  where  he  was  in  the 
wrong;  but  he  succeeded  in  putting 
himself  completely  in  the  wrong  where 
he  was  in  the  right.  Collier  had  taxed 
him  with  profaneness  for  calling  a  clergy- 
man Mr.  Prig, and  for introdndnga  coach- 
man named  Jehn,  in  allusion  to  the  King 
of  Israel  who  was  known  at  a  distance 
by. his  furious  driring.  Had  there  been 
nothing  worse  in  the  **  Old  Bachelor  "  and 
*^  Double  Dealer,"  Coogrere  might  pasa 
for  a«  pure  a  writer  as  Cowper  himself 
whO)  in  poems  rerised  by  so  austere  a 
censor  as  John  Kewton,  calls  a  fox-hunt- 
ing squire  Nimrod  and  gires  to  a  chaplain 
the  disrespectful  name  of  Smug.  Con- 
grere  might  with  good  effect  haTO 
appealed  to  the  public  whether  it  might 
not  be  fahrly  presumed  that,  when  such 
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friTolous  charges  were  made,  there  wefe 
no  Tery  serions  charges  to  make.  Tnatfad 
of  doing  this,  he  pretended  that  he  ise2Uit 
no  allusion  to  the  Bible  by  the  name  of 
Jehn  and  no  reflection  by  the  name  of 
Prig.  Strange  that  a  man  of  sncli  parts 
should,  in  order  to  defend  himself  against 
imputations  which  nobody  could  regard 
aa  important,  tell  untruths  which  it  was 
certain  that  nobody  would  belieye. 

One  of  the  pleas  which  Congrere  set  up 
for  himself  and  his  brethren  was  tliat. 
though  they  might  be 
guUty  of  a  Uttle  levity  ^'^'Jg^*'* 
here  and  there,  they  were 
easeful  to  inculcate  a  moral,  packed  doee 
into  two  or  three  lines,  at  the  end  of 
erery  play.  Had  the  fact  been  aa  he 
stated  it,  the  defence  would  be  worth 
rery  little.  For  no  man  arqnainted 
with  human  nature  could  think  that  a 
sententious  couplet  would  undo  all  the 
mischief  that  five  profligate  acts  had 
done.  But  it  would  have  been  wise  in 
Congreve  to  have  looked  again  at  his 
own  comedies  before  he  used  this  argu- 
ment Collier  did  so;  and  found  that 
the  moral  of  the  **0]d  Bachelor  "—the 
grave  apophthegm  which  is  to  be  a  set- 
off against  all  the  libertinism  of  the  piece 
—is  contained  in  the  following  triplet,— 

'*  What  rugfed  w«y>  attend  ths  noon  of  life  I 
Oar  son  diwlinai,  and  with  what  aiudoaa 

■izife, 
What  pain,  w«  tag  that  galling  load— a  wife.'* 

**  Love  for  Love,"  says  Collier,  **  may 
have  a  somewhat  better  farewell,  but 
it  would  do  a  man  little  service  sfaoold  he 
remember  it  to  his  dying  day,— 

"'The  miiaola  to-day  fa,  that  we  find 
A  lover  tme^  not  that  a  woman'a  kind.*" 

Collier's  reply  wss  severe  and  trium- 
phant. One  of  his  repartees  we  will 
quote,  not  as  a  favourable  ^^^ 
specimen  of  his  manner,  %ui^ 
but  because  it  was  called 
forth  by  Congreve'scharacteiistie  affecta- 
tion. The  poet  spoke  of  the  '^  Old 
Bachelor  "  as  a  trifle  to  which  he  attached 
no  value  and  which  had  become  public 
by  a  sort  of  accident.  <*I  wrote  it,"  he 
said,  '^to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow 
recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness.**  "  What 
his  disease  was."  repUed  Collier,  "I 
am  not  to  inquire  :  but  it  must  be  a 
very  ill  one  to  be  worse  than  the 
remedy." 

All  that  Congreve  gained  by  coming 
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forward  on  this  occasion  was  that  he 
completely  deprired  himself  of  the  excuse 
which  he  might  with  justice  have  pleaded 
for  his  earljr  offences.  "  Why,"  asked 
Collier,  "should  the  man  laugh  at  the 
mischief  of  the  boy  and  make  the  disorders 
of  his  nonage  his  own  by  an  after  appro- 
bation ? 

Congrere  was  not  Collier's  only  oppo- 
nent. Yanbrngh,  Dennis,  and  Settle 
took  the  field.  And  from 
a  passage  in  a  contempor- 
ary satire,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  among  the  answers  to  the 
"Short  View"  was  one  written,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  written,  by  Wycherley,  The 
Tictory  remained  with  Collier.  A  great 
and  rapid  reform  in  all  the  departments 
of  our  lighter  literature  was  the  effect  of 
his  labours.  A  new  race  of  wits  and 
poets  arose,  who  generally  treated  with 
rOTerence  the  great  ties  which  bind 
society  together,  and  whose  Tery  in- 
decencies were  decent  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  school  which  flourished 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century. 

This  oontroTersy  probably  prerented 
Congreve  from  fulfilling  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
actors.  It  was  not  till  1700  that  he  pro- 
duced the  *«  Way  of  the  World,"  the  most 
deeply  meditated  and  the 
"tSe*w5&?'  most  brilliantly  written  of 
all  his  works.  It  wants, 
perhaps,  the  constant  morement,  the 
efferresccnce  of  animal  spirits,  which  we 
find  in  <*LoTe  for  Lore."  But  the 
hysterical  rants  of  Lady  Wishfort,  the 
meeting  of  Witwould  and  his  brother, 
the  country  knight's  courtship  and  his 
subsequent  revel,  and,  above  aU,  the 
chase  and  surrender  of  Millamant,  are 
superior  to  anything  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  comedy 
from  the  civil  war  downwards.  It  is 
quite  inexplicable  to  us  that  this  play 
should  hare  failed  on  the  stage.  Yet  so 
it  was;  and  the  author,  already  sore 
with  the  wounds  which  Collier  had 
inflicted,  was  galled  past  endurance  by 
this  new  stroke.  He  resolved  never  again 
to  expose  himself  to  the  rudeness  of  a 
tasteless  audience,  and  took  leave  of  the 
theatre  for  ever. 

'  He  lived  twenty-eight  years  longer 
iHthottt  adding  to  the  high  literary 
reputation  which  he  had  attained.  He 
read  much  while  he  retained  his  eye-sight, 
and  now  and  then  wrote  a  short  essay  or 
an  idle  tale  in  verse,  but  appears  never  to 


have  planned  any  considerable  work. 
The  miscellaneons  pieces  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1710  are  of  little  value  and  have 
long  been  forgotten.  The  stock  of  fame 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  comedies 
was  sufficient,  assisted  by  the  graces  of 
his  manner  and  conversation,  to  secure 
for  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world.  Daring  the 
winter,  he  lived  among  taSfwoiS 
the  most  distinguished 
and  agreeable  people  in  London.  His 
summers  were  passed  at  the  splendid 
country-seats  of  ministers  and  peer?. 
Literary  envy  and  political  faction,  which 
in  that  age  respected  nothing  else, 
respected  his  repose.  He  professed  to  be 
one  of  the  party  of  which  his  patron 
Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax,  was  the 
head.  B.ut  he  had  civil  words  and  small 
good  offices  for  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion.  And  men  of  every  shade  ox 
opinion  spoke  well  of  him  in  return.  ^ 
His  means  were  for  a  long  time  scanty. 
The  place  which  he  had  in  possession 
barely  enabled  him  to  live  ^^ 
with  comfort.  And,  when  "•"^•^  means, 
the  Tories  came  into  power,  some  thought 
that  he  would  lose  even  this  moderate 
provision.  But  Harley,  who  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  adopt  the  exter- 
minating policy  of  the  October  dub,  and 
who,  with  all  his  faults  of  understanding 
and  temper,  had  a  sincere  kindness  for 
men  of  genius,  reassured  the  anxious  poet 
by  quoting  very  gracefully  and  happily 
the  lines  of  Yirgil,^ 

"  Kon  obtoaa  adeo  gwtamns  pectora  Poeol, 
Neo  tarn  aTerras  eqooa  Tjria  Sol  Jongit  ab 
urbe." 

The  indulgence  with  which  Congreve 
was  treated  by  the  Tories  was  not 
purchased  by  any  concession  on  his  part 
which  could  justly  offend  the  Whigs.  It 
was  his  rare  good  fortune  to  share  the 
triumph  of  his  friends  without  having 
shared  their  proscription.  When  the 
House  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne, 
his  fortunes  began  to  flourish.  Tho 
reversion,  to  which  he  had 
been  nominated  twenty  ^^2? 
^ears  before,  fell  in.  He 
was  made  secretary  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  and  his  whole  income  amounted 
to  £1,200  a  year— a  fortune  which,  for  a 
single  man,  was  in  that  age  not  only  easy 
but  splendid.  He  continued,  however, 
to  practise  the  frugality  which  he  had 
learned  when  he  could  scarce  spare,  as 
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Swift  tells  vMf  a  shilling  to  pay  the  chair- 
man who  carried  him  to  Lord  Halifax's. 
Though  he  had  nobody  to  save  for,  he 
laid  up  at  least  as  much  as  he  spent. 

The  infirmities  of  age  came  early  upon 

him.    His  habits  had  been  intemperate ; 

he  suffered  much    from 

^^1i£?  gout;  and,  when  confined 
to  his  chamberi  he  had  no 
longer  the  solace  of  literature*  Blind- 
nest,  the  most  cruel  misfortune  that  can 
befall  the  lonely  student,  made  his  books 
useless  to  him.  He  was  thrown  on  society 
for  all  his  amusement  $  and,  in  society, 
his  good  breeding  and  yiyacity  made  him 
always  welcome. 

By  the  rising  men  of  letters,  he  was 
considered  not  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  classic. 
He  had  left  their  arena ;  he  never 
measured  his  strength  with  them  ;  and  he 
was  always  loud  in  applause*  of  their 
exertions.  They  could,  therefore,  enter- 
tain no  jealousy  of  him,  and  thought  no 
more  of  detracting  from  his  fame  than 
of  carping  at  the  great  men  who  had 
been  lying  a  hundred  years  in  Poets' 
Comer.  Sven  the  inmates  of  Grub  Street, 
even  the  heroes  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  were 
for  once  just  to  living  merit.  There  can 
be  no  stronger  illustration  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Congreve 

Mtimatton.    ^^  ^^^^  *^^"  *^®  ^*^  *^^* 
Pope's  "  Iliad,"  a   work 

which  appeared  with  more  splendid' aus- 
pices than  any  other  in  our  language, 
was  dedicated  to  him.  There  was  not  a 
Duke  in  the  kingdom  who  would  not 
have  been  proud  of  such  a  compliment. 
Dr.  Johnson  expresses  great  admiration 
for  the  independence  of  spirit  which 
Pope  showed  on  this  occasion,  and  some 
surprise  at  his  choice.  **  He  passed  over 
peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  ^is 
*  Iliad'  to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity 
of  which  the  praise  had  been  complete 
had  his  friend^s  virtue  been  equal  to  his 
wit.  Why  he  was  chosen  for  so  great  an 
honour  it  is  not  now  possible  to  know." 
It  is  certainly  unpossible  to  know ;  yet 
we  think  it  is  possible  to  guess.  The 
translation  of  the  "  Iliad "  had  been 
zealously  befriended  by  men  of  all 
political  opinions.  The  poet,  who,  at 
an  early  age,  had  been  raised  to  aifiuence 
by  the  emulous  liberality  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  could  not  with  propriety  inscribe 
to  a  chief  of  either  party  a  wprk  which 
had  been  munificently  patronised  by  both. 
It  was  necessary  to  ^nd  some  person 
who  was  at  once  eminent  and  neutral. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  pass  over 


peers  and  statesmen.  CSongreve  had  s 
high  name  in  letters.  He  had  a  high 
name  in  aristocratic  circles.  He  lived 
on  terms  of  civility  with  me<n  of  all 
parties.  By  a  courtesy  paid  to  him, 
neither  the  ministers  nor  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  could  be  offended. 

The  singular  affectation,  which  had 
from  the  first  been  characteristic  of 
Congreve,  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as 
he  advanced  in  life.  At  last  it  became 
disagreeable  to  him  to  hear  his  own 
comedies  praised.  Vol- 
taire.  whose  soul  waa  "^oSSS^ 
burned  up  by  the  raging 
desire,  for  literary  renown,  was  half 
puzzled  and  half  disgusted  by  what  he 
saw,  daring  his  visit  to  England,  of  this 
extraordinary  whim.  Congreve  dia> 
claimed  the  character  of  a  poet— declared 
that  his  plays  were  trifies  prodooed  in  an 
idle  hour,  and  begged  that  Voltaire 
would  consider  him  merely  as  a  gentle- 
man. "  If  yon  had  been  merely  a  gentle- 
man," said  Volfcaire,  **  1  should  not  have 
come  to  see  yon." 

Congreve  was  not  a  man  of  warm 
affections.  Domestic  ties  he  had  none ; 
and  in  the  temporaiy  caanecttona 
which  he  formed  with  a  Buooession  of 
beauties  from  the  green-room  his  heart 
does  not  appear  to  have  been-  interested. 
Of  aU  his  attaohmenti^  that  to  Mrs. 
Braoegifdle  lasted  the  .^^  n-^^-. 
longest  and.  was  the  most  ^^2e!**" 
celebrated.  This  charm- 
ing actress,  who  was,  during  many  yean, 
the  idol  of  all  London,  whose  face  oaused 
the  fatal  bioU  in  which  Hounifort  feU 
and  for  which  Lord  Mohun  was  tried  by 
the  Peers,  and  to  whom  t}M  Earl  of 
Scarsdale  was  said  to  have  made  honoor- 
able  addresses,  had  condncted  here^,  in 
very  trying  circumstanoest  with  extra- 
ordinary discretion.  Congieve  at  length 
became  her  confidential  friend.  They 
constantly  rode  out  together  and  dined 
together.  Some  people  said  that  ahe  was 
his  mistress  and  others  that  she  would 
soon  be  his  wife.  He  was  at  last  drawn 
away  from  her  by  the  infiaenoe  of  a 
wealthier  and  haughtier  bean^.  Hen- 
rietta, daughter  of  the  great  Marlborongh 
and  wife  of  the  Barl  of  Godolphin,  bad, 
on  her  father's  death,  succeeded  to  his 
dukedom  and  to  the  greater  part  of  his 
immense  property.  Her  husband  waa 
an  insignificant  man,  of  whom  Lord 
Chesterfield  said  that  he  came  to  the 
House  of  Peers  only  to  sleep,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  sleep  on  the  right  aa  on 
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tht  left  of  the  woolsack.  Between  the 
Duchess  and  Congreve  sprang  up  a  most 
eccentric  friendship.  He 
^SiSSS^!"  had  a  seat  every  day  at 
her  table,  and  assisted  in 
the  direction  of  her  concerts.  That  malig- 
nant old  hag,  the  Dowager  Duchess 
Sarah,  who  had  quarrelled  with  her 
daughter  as  she  had  quarrelled  with 
everybody  else,  affected  to  suspect  that 
there  was  something  wrong.  But  the 
world  in  general  appears  to  have  thought 
that  a  great  lady  might,  without  any 
imputation  on  her  character,  pay  atten- 
tion to  a  man  of  eminent  genius  who  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  who  was  still 
older  in  appearance  and  in  constitntion, 
who  was  confined  to  his  chair  by  gout, 
and  was  unable  to  read  from  blind- 
ness. 

In  the  summer  of  1728,  Congreve  was 

ordered  to  try  the  Bath  waters.    During 

his  excursion  he  was  overturned  in  his 

chariot  and  received  some 

aooilent.  ■evereintemal  injury  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 
He  came  back  to  London  in  a  dangerous 
state,  complained  constantly  of  a  pain  in 
his  side,  and  continued  to  sink  till,  in  the 
following  January,  he  expired. 

He  left  £10.000,  saved  out  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  lucrative  places.  Johnson 
says  that  this  money  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  Congreve  family,  which  was  then 
in  great  distress.  Doctor  Young  and 
Kr.  Leigh  Hunt,  two  gentlemen  who 
seldom  agree  with  each  other,  but  with 
whom,  on  this  occasion,  we  are  happy  to 
agree,  think  that  it  ought  to  have  gone 

^^         ^       to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.   Con- 

^MquMiu!'  grev®  bequeathed  two 
hundred  pounds  to  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  and  an  equal  sum  to  a  certain 
Mrs.  Jellat ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  accumu- 
lations went  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, in  whose  immense  wealth  such 
a  legacy  was  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  It 
might  have  raised  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
a  Staffordshire  squire ;  it  might  have 
enabled  a  retired  actress  to  enjoy  every 
comfort  and,  in  her  sense,  every  luxury — 
but  it  was  hardly  sufficient  to  defray 
the  Duchess*8  estabUshment  for  two 
months. 

The  great  lady  buried  her  friend  with 
a  pomp  seldom  seen  at  the  funeral  of 

__        ,    ^     poets.    The  corpse  lay  in 

Oongreve.  '^^^^  under  the  ancient 
roof  of  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey.    The  pall  was  borne  by 


the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Cobham, 
the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who  had  been 
Speaker,  and  was  afterwards  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  other  men  of  high 
consideration.  Her  Grace  Uid  out  her 
friend's  bequest  in  a  superb  diamond 
necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour  of 
him,  and,  if  report  is  to  be  believed, 
showed  her  regard  in  ways  much  more 
extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she  had 
a  statue  of  him  in  ivory,  which  moved 
by  clockwork,  and  was  placed  daily  at 
her  table  ;  that  she  had  a  wax  doll  made 
in  imitation  of  him,  and  that  the  feet  of 
the  doll  were  regularly  blistered  and 
anointed  by  the  doctors  as  poor  Con- 
greve's  feet  had  been  when  he  suffered 
from  the  gout.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  the  poet  in  Westminster  Abbey  with 
an  inscription  written  by  the  Duchess ; 
and  Lord  Cobham  honoured  him  with  a 
cenotaph,  which  seems  to  us,  though 
that  is  a  bold  word,  the  ugliest  and  most 
absurd  of  the  buildings  at  Stowe. 

We  have  said  that  Wycherley  was  a 
worse  Congreve.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween the  writings  and  ^™"^* 
lives  of  these  two  men. 
Both  were  gentlemen  liberally  educated. 
Both  led  town  lives,  and  knew  human 
nature  only  as  it  appears  between  Hyde 
Park  and  the  Tower.  Both  were  men 
of  wit.  Neither  had  much  imagination. 
Both  at  an  early  age  produced  lively  and 
profligate  comedies.  Both  retired  from 
the  field  while  still  in  early  manhood, 
and  owed  to  their  youthful  achievements 
in  literature  the  consideration  which  they 
enjoyed  in  later  life.  Both,  after  they 
had  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage,  pub- 
lished volumes  of  miscellanies  which  did 
little  credit  either  to  their  talents  or  to 
their  morals.  Both,  during  their  declin- 
ing years,  hung  loose  upon  society  ;  and 
both,  in  their  last  moments,  made  eccen- 
tric and  nn justifiable  dispositions  of 
their  estates. 

But  in  every  point  Congreve   main- 
tained his  superiority  to 
Wycherley.      Wycherley   of'KS^. 
had  wit;  but  the  wit  of 
Congreve  far  outshines  that   of  every 
comic  writer,  except  Sheridan,  who  has 
arisen  within    the   last  two   centuries* 
Congreve  had  not,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  poetical  faculty ;  but  compared  with 
Wycherley  he  might  be  called  a  great 
poet.    Wycherley  had  some  knowledge  of 
books ;  but  Congreve  was  a  man  of  real 
learning.     Congreve's    offences  against 
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decorum,  tbongh  highly  culpable,  were 
not  so  e^oss  as  those  of  Wycherlejr ;  nor 
did  Congreve,  like  Wycherley,  exhibit  to 
the  world  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a 
licentious  dotage.  Congreye  died  in  the 
enjoyment  of  high  consideration ;  Wy- 
cherley forgotten  or  despised.  Congreve's 
wlU  was  absoid    and  capricious;  but 


Wycherley's  last  actions  appear  to  hare 
been  prompted  by  obdurate  malignity. 

Here,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  most 
stop.  Yanbrugh  and  Farqnbar  aze  not 
men  to  be  hastily  dismissed,  »nd  we 
hare  not  left  oorselTefl  space  to  do  tihera 
justice. 
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MAinr reasons  make  it  impossible. for  ns 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  at  the  present 
moment,  a  complete  Tiew  of  the  character 
and  public  career  of  the  late  Lord  Holland. 
Biit  we  feel  that  we  have  already  deferred 
too  long  the  daty  of  paying  some  tribute 
to  his  memory.  We  feel  that  it  is  more 
becoming  to  bring,  without  further  delay, 
an  offering,  though  intrinsically  of  little 
Talue,  than  to  leave  his  tomb  longer 
without  some  token  of  our  reyereuce  and 
love. 

We  shall  say  very  little  of  the  book 

which  lies  on  our  table.    And  yet  it  is  a 

PoUtioal       ^iOo)L  which,  even  if  it  had 

maTlms  of  been  the  work  of  a  less 
Ziora  Holland,  distinguished  man,  or  had 
appeared  under  cirenmstanoes  less  in- 
teresting,  would  have  well  repaid  an 
attentive  perusal.  It  is  valuable,  both  as 
a  record  of  principles  and  as  a  model  of 
composition.  We  find  in  it  all  the  great 
maiims  which,  during  more  than  forty 
years,  guided  Lord  Holland's  public  con- 
duct, and  the  chief  reasons  on  which  those 
THft-giwia  rest,  condensed  into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  and  set  forthwith  admirable 
perspicuity,  dignity,  and  precision.  To 
his  opinions  on  Foreign  Policy  we  for  the 
most  part  cordially  assent,  but  now  and 
then  we  are  incltned  to  think  them  im- 
prudently generous.  We  could  not  have 
signed  the  Protest  against  the  detention 
of  Napoleon.  The  Protest  respecting  the 
course  which  England  pursued  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  though  it  contains 
much  that  is  excellent,  contains  also 
positions  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
Lord  Holland  would,  at  a  later  period, 
have  admitted  to  be  unsound.    But  to  all 

Views  on  ^^  doctrines  on  Constitu- 
Oonstltutlonal  tional  Questions  we  give 

Questions,      ^nr  hearty  approbation; 


and  we  firmly  believe  that  no  British 
Government  has  ever  deviated  from  that 
line  of  intenuil  policy  which  he  has  traced 
without  detriment  to  the  public. 

We  will  give,  as  a  specimen  of  this  little 
volume,  a  single  passage,  in  which  a  chief 
article  of  the  political  creed  of  the  Whigs 
is  stated  and  explained  with  singular 
clearness,  force,  and  brevity.  Our  readers 
wiU  remember  that,  in  1825,  the  Catholic 
Association  agitated  for  emancipation  with 
most  formidable  effect.  The  Tories  acted 
after  their  kind.  Instead  of  removing  the 
grievance  they  tried  to  put  down  the 
agitation ;  and  brought  in  a  law,  appa- 
rently sharp  and  stringent,  but,  in  truth, 
utterly  impotent,  for  restraining  the  right 
of  petition.  Lord  Holland's  Protest  on 
that  occasion  is  excellent. 

*' We  are,"  sajrs  he,  **weU  aware  that 

the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  rights  of 

free    discussion,   and    the  p^^^^  ^^  j^. 

spirit   and    letter   of   our    terference 

popular  institutions,  must  "wj**^  'ifij^*  o* 
Vi  «  At  .        discussion. 

render--and  they  are  m- 

tended  to  render— the  continuance  of  an 
extensive  grievance  and  of  the  dissatis- 
faction consequeat  thereupon,  dangerous 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
ultimately  subversive  of  the  authority  of 
the  State.  Experience  and  theory  alike 
forbid  us  to  deny  that  effect  of  a  free  con- 
stitution ;  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  love  of 
liberty  equally  deter  us  from  lamenting  it. 
But  we  have  always  been  taught  to  look 
for  the  remedy  of  such  disorders  in  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  which  justify 
them,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction from  which  they  flow— not  in 
restraints  on  ancient  privileges,  not  in  in- 
roads on  the  right  of  public  discussion,  nor 
in  violations  of  the  principles  of  a  free 
government.  If,  therefore,  the  legal 
3$ 
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method  of  seeking  redress,  which  has  been 
resorted  to  by  persons  labouring  under 
grievous  disabilities,  be  fraught  with  im- 
mediate or  remote  danger  to  the  State,  we 
draw  fsom  that  circimistance  a  conclusion 
long  since  foretold  by  great  authority— 
namely,  that  the  British  Constitution  and 
large  exclusions  cannot  subeost  together; 
that  the  Ck)n8titution  must  destroy  them, 
or  they  will  destroy  the  £k)li8titution.'* 

It  was  not,  however,  of  this  little  book, 
valuable  a£d  interesting  l&i  ii  &;  but  of 
the  autli^r;  that  if e  fa^Ukt  to  |5t>eak ;  and 
we  will  try  to  jdo  «p  with  calnujiess  and  im* 
partiality." 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  character 

of  Lord  Holland,  it  is  necessary  to  go  far 

back  into  ^he  hi^iy  of  his 

herit^somethfftgmorethan 
a  coronet  and  an  estate.  To  the  House  of 
which  he  was  the  head  belongs  one  dis- 
tinction, which  we  believe  to  be  without 
a  parallel  in  our  annals.  During  more 
than  a  century  there  has  never  been  a 
time  ait  which  a  Fox  has  not  stood  in  a 
prominent  station  amongst  public  nken. 
Scarcely  had  the  chequered  career  of  the 
first  Lord  Holland  closed,  when  his  son, 
Charles,  rose  to  the  head  of  the  Opposition, 
and  to  the  first  rank  among  English 
debaters.  And  before  Charles  was  borne 
to  Westminster  Abbey  a  third  Fox  had 
already  become  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous politicians  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
strong   family  likeness  which,  in  spite 

_  .    ^      of  diversities  arising  from 

Personal  cha-    ^       a«  ^        .i. 

ract«istlc8.  «^ucat»ott  •»«  position,  ap- 
pears in  tliese  three  dis- 
tinguished persons.  In  their  faces  and 
figures  there  was  a  resemblance,  such  as 
is  oommon  enough  in  novels,  where  one 
picture  is  good  for  ten  generations,  but 
such  as  in  real  life  is  seldom  found.  The 
ample  person,  the  massy  and  thoughtful 
forehead,  the  large  eyebrows,  the  full 
cheek  and  lip ;  the  expression,  so  singu- 
larly compounded  of  sense,  humour, 
courage,  openness,  a  strong  will  and  a 
sweet  temper,- were  common  to  all.  But 
the  featuzts  of  the  founder  of  the  House, 
as  the  pencil  of  ReynoIdB  and  the  chisel  of 
Xolkkens  have  handed  them  down  to  us, 
were  disagreeably  harsh  and  exaggerated. 
In  his  descendants  the  aspect  was  pre- 
served; bat  it  was  sbf^ned,  till  it  became, 
in  the  late  lord,  the  most  gracious  and  in- 
teresting countenance  that  waseverliglited 
up  by  the  mingled  lustre  of  intelligence 
and  benevolence.  ' 


As  it  was  with  the  faces  of  the  men  of 
this  noble  family,  so  was  it  also  with  their 
minds.  Nature  had  done  much  for  them 
all.  She  had  moulded  them  all  of  tkd 
clay  of  which  she  is  most  sparing.  To  aD 
she  had  given  strong  reason  and  sharp 
Jirit-;  a  qyick  relish  for  CYery  physical  and 
Uiftelectual  enjoyment ;  constitutional  in- 
trepidity, and  that  frankness  by  which 
oonstittttioiial  intrepidity  is  generally 
accompanied;  spirits  which  nothing  could 
depress;  tanpun'  easy,  gebfirons,  and 
placable;  a]i4vthat  genial  <so\atesy  tdiicli 
has  its  rseat  in-  the  heart,  and  of  which 
artificial  politeness  is  only  a  faint  and  coM 
imitation.  Such  a  disposition  is  the  richest 
inheritance  that  ever  was  entailed  on.aoy 
family. 

But    training  and    eitoation    greatly 
modified  the  fine  qtialities  -which  nstoe 
lavished   with  such  piroi.   eharactersnd 
fusion  on  three  geneiutions   oareerofthe 
of  the  house  of  Fox.    The     ^*,^ 
first  Lord  HoUaad  was  a      ^«*""^ 
needy  political  -adventorer.    He  entered 
public  life  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of 
integrity  among  statesmen  tras  low.    He 
started  as  the  adherent  (A  A  uinister  who 
had  indeed  many  titles  to  respect;  who 
possessed  eminent  talents  both  for  ad- 
ministration and  for  debate;  who  mder- 
stood  the  public  iaterest!^  well,  and  who 
meant  fairly  by  the  Comitfy ;  but  who  had 
seen  so  much  perfidy  Jsod  meanness,  that 
he  had  become  soeptioiil  as  to  the  existenoe 
of  probity.  Weary  of  the  cant  of  patiiot- 
ism,  Walpole  had  Itened  to  talk  a  cant 
of  a  difFerent  kind.    Disgusted  by  tiiat 
sort  of  hypocrisy  which  is  at  least  a 
homage  to  virtue,  he  was  too  much  in  the 
haUt  of  praotisfaig  the  less  respectable 
hypocrisy  which  ostentatiously  display", 
and  sometimes  even  simulates  vice.    To 
Walpole,  Fox  attached  himself  poliiia>Uy 
and  personally,  with  the  ardour  which 
belonged  to  his  temperament.    And  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  ttiat  in  the  school  of 
Walpole    he    contracted   faults   vhich 
destroyed  the  value  of  his  many  great 
endowments.    He  raised  himself,  indeed, 
to  the  first  consideration  in  the  Howe  of 
Commons;    he  became   a  consumm*** 
master  of  -the  art  of  debtete ;  he  attained 
honours  and  immense  wealtii— but  the 
public  esteem  and  confidence  were  with- 
held from  him.    His  private  friends,  m- 
deed,  jnstly  extoUed  his  generosity  and 
good-nature.    They  maintained  that  "» 
thostfparts  of  his  conduct  which  they 
cotald   least  defend*  there  was  nothing 
sordid,  and  that,  if  he  was  misled,  he  was 
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misled  by  amiable  feelixLgs— bja  deeire  to 
serve  bis  friends,  and  by  anxious  tender- 
ness  for  his  children.  But  by  the  nation 
he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  insatiable 
rapacity  and  desperate  ambition;  as  a 
man  ready  to  adopt,  without  scruple,  the 
-most  immoral  and  the  moot  unconstitu- 
tional measures ;  asamanpezfectlyfitted, 
by  all  his  opinions  ond  feelings,  for  the 
work  of  managing  the  Parliament  by 
means  of  secret  service-mon«y,  and  of 
keeping  down  the  people  with  the  bayonet. 
Many  of  his  contempozaries  had  a  molality 
quite  as  lax  as  his ;  but  very  Utw  among 
them  had  his  talents,  and  none  had  his 
hardihood  and  energy.  He  could  not, 
like  Sandys  and  Boddington,  find  safety 
in  contempt.  He  therefore  became  an 
object  of  such  general  ayersion  as  no 
statesman  since  the  fall  of  Strafford  has 
incurred — of  such  general  aversion  as  was 
probably  never  in  any  country  incurred 
by  a  man  of  so  kind  and  cordial  a  dis- 
position. A  weak  mind  would  have  sunk 
under  such  a  load  of  unpopularity.  But 
that  resolute  spirit  seemed  to  derive  new 
firmness  from  the  public  hatred.  The 
only  effect  which  reproaches  appeared  to 
produce  on  him  was  to  sour,  In  some 
degree,  his  naturally  sweet  temper.  The 
His  last  ^^^  B^P*  ^  ^  public  life 
polittoal  acts  were  marked,  not  only  by 
***'*^-  thataudacitywhichhehad 
derived  from  nature— not  only  by  that 
immorality  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  Walpole — ^but  by  a  harshness 
which  almost  amounted  to  cruelty,  and 
which  had  never  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  his  character.  His  severity  increased 
the  unpopularity  from  which  it  hadspmng. 
The  well-known  lampoon  of  Qray  may 
fwrve  as  a  specimen  of  the  feeling  of  the 
eountry.  All  the  images  are  taken  from 
shipwrecks,  quicksands,  and  cormorants. 
Lord  Holland  is  f^resented  as  com- 
plaining that  the  cowardice  of  his  accom- 
plices had  prevented  him  from  putting 
down  the  free  spirit  of  the  city  of  London 
by  sword  and  fire,  and  as  pining  for  the 
time  when  birds  of  prey  should  make  their 
nests  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  unclean 
beasts  burrow  in  St.  Paul's. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  this  remarkable  man,  his  second  son 

^^    ,     _  .  Charles    appeared  at  the 

Charles  Pox.  ,      .     -  av^^^  j 

head  of  the  party  opposed 

to  the  American  War.  Charles  had 
inherited  the  bodily  and  mental  constitu- 
tion of  hitf  father,  and  had  been  mnch — ^far 
too  much—under  his  father's  influence. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  son  of  so 


affectionate  and  noble  a  spirit  should 
not  have  been  warmly  attached  to  a 
parent  who  possessed  many  fine  qualitieB, 
and  who  carried  his  indulgence  and 
liberality  towards  his  children  even  to 
a  culpable  extent.  The  young  man  saw 
that  the  person  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  odious  to  the  nation;  and  the 
effect  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  strong  passions  and  con- 
stitutional boldness.  He  cast  in  his  lot 
with  his  father,  and  took,  while  still  a 
boy,  a  deep  part  in  the  most  unjustifiable 
and  unpopular  measures  that  had  been 
adopted  since  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second. .  In  the  debates  on  the  Middlesex 
Election  he  distinguished  himself,  not 
only  by  his  precocious  powers  of  eloqueaoe^ 
but  by  the  vehement  and.  scornful  man- 
ner in  which  he  bade  defiance  to  public 
opinion.  He  was  at  that  time  regarded 
as  a  man  likely  to  be  the  most  formidable 
champion  of  arbitrary  government  that 
had  .appeared  since  the  Bevoluiion^-to 
be  a  Bute  with  far  greater  powen^a 
Mansfield  with  far  greater  courage. 
Happily  his  father's  death  liberated  him 
early  from  the  pernicious  infiueuce  by 
which  he  had  been  misled.  B[is  mind 
expanded.  His  range  of  observation 
became  wider.  His  genius  broke  through 
early  prejudices.  His  natural  benevoknee 
and  magnanimity  had  fair  play.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  appeared  in  a  situation 
worthy  of  his  understanding  and  of  his 
heart  From  a  family  whose  name  was 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
tyranny  and  corruption— from  a  party  of 
which  the  theory  and  the  practice  were 
equally  servile— from  the  midst  of  tha 
Luttrells,  the  Dysons,  the  Baningtons-* 
came  forth  the  greatest  parliamentary 
defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  late  Lord  Holland  succeeded  to 
the  talents  and  to  the  fine  natural  dis- 
positions of  his  House. 
But  hi.  mtaation  wa.  very  ^^'^gS^a. 
different  from  that  of  the 
two  eminent  men  of  whom  we  have 
spoken.  In  some  important  respects  it 
was  better ;  in  some  it  was  worse  than 
theirs.  He  had  one  great  advantage 
over  them.  He  received  a  good  political 
education.  The  first  lord  was  educated 
by  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  Mr.  Fox  was 
educated  by  his  father.  The  late  lord 
was  educated  by  Mr*  Fox.  The  pemi- 
cious  maxims  early  imbibed  by  the  first 
Lord  Holland,  made  his  great  talents 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  the 
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State.  The  perniciotis  inaxims  early  im* 
bibed  by  Mr.  Fox,  led  him,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  public  life,  into  great 
faults,  which,  though  afterwards  nobly 
expiated,  were  never  forgotten.  To  the 
yery  end  of  his  career,  small  men,  when 
they  had  nothing  else  to  say  in  defence 
of  their  own  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  im- 
becility, could  alwa3rs  raise  a  cheer  by  some 
paltry  taunt  about  the  election  of  Colonel 
Lnttrell,  the  imprisonment  of  the  lord 
mayor,  and  other  measures  in  which  the 
great  Whig  leader  had  borne  a  part  at 
IJie  age  of  one  or  two-and-twenty. 
On  Lord  Holland  no  such  slur  could  be 
thrown.  Those  who  most  dissent  from 
his  opinions  must  acknowledge  that  a 
public  life  more  consistent  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  annals.  Every  part  of  it 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  othet, 

and  the  whole  is  in  perfect 
tages^*    harmony   with    the   great 

principles  of  toleration  and 
dvil  freedom.  This  rare  felicity  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  Holland,  as  was 
natural  in  a  penon  of  his  talents  and  ex- 
pectations, began  at  a  very  early  age  to  take 
the  keenest  interest  in  politics  ;  and  Mr. 
Fox  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  forming 
the  mind  of  so  hopeful  a  pupil.  They 
ocnresponded  largely  on  political  subjects 
when  the  young  lord  was  only  sixteen ; 
and  their  friendship  and  mutual  con- 
fldence  continued  to  the  day  of  that 
mournful  separation  at  Chiswick.  Under 
■ach  training,  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Holland  was  in  no  danger  of  falling 
into  those  faults  which  threw  a  dark 
•hade  over  the  whole  career  of  his  grand- 
fiather,  and  from  which  the  youth  of 
-his  uncle  was  not  wholly  free. 
*  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Lord 
Holland,  as  compared  with  his  grand- 
Contrast  father  and  his  uncle,  la- 
between  House  bonred  under  one  great 
SfoSSSiSi    di«»d'"'toge.    They  were 

members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  became  a  Peer  while  still 
an  infant.  When  he  entered  public  life 
the  House  of  Lords  was  a  very  small 
and  a  very  decorous  assembly.  The 
minority  to  which  he  belonged  was 
scarcely  able  to  muster  five  or  six  votes 
on  the  most  important  nights,  when 
eighty  or  ninety  lords  were  present. 
Debate  had  accordingly  become  a  mere 
form,  as  it  was  in  the  Lrish  House  of 
Peers  before  the  Union.  This  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  a  man  like  Lord 
Holland.     It  was  not  by  occasionally 


addressing  fifteen  or  twenty  solemn  azid 
unfriendly  auditors  that  his  grandfather 
and  his  uncle  attained  their  unrivalled 
parliamentary  skill.  The  former  had 
learned  his  art  in  '*  the  groat  Wal|»oleaa 
battles,*'  on  nights  when  Onslow  was  in 
the  chair  seventeen  hours  without  in- 
termission; when  the  thick  ranks  on 
both  sides  kept  unbroken  order  till  loog 
after  the  winter  sun  had  risen  upon 
them;  when  the  blind  were  led  out  by 
the  hand  into  the  lobby,  and  the  para- 
lytic laid  down  in  their  bed-olothes  on 
the  benches.  The  powers  of  Charles  Fox 
were,  from  the  first,  exercised  in  coo* 
flicte  not  less  exciting.  The  great  talents 
of  the  late  Lord  Holland  had  no  snch 
advantage.  This  was  the  more  unfor- 
tunate, because  the  peculiar  species  of 
eloquence  which  belonged  te  him,  in 
common  with  his  family,  required  mnd> 
practice  to  develop  it.  With  strong 
sense,  and  the  greatest  readiness  of  wit, 
a  certain  tendency  to  hesitation  was 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Fox.  This 
hesitotion  arose,  not  from  the  poverty 
but  from  the  wealth  of  their  vocabulary. 
They  paused,  not  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  one  expression,  but  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  choosing  between  several.  It 
was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  constant 
exercise,  that  the  first  Lord  Holland 
and  his  son  overcame  the  defect  Indeed, 
neither  of  them  overcame  it  completely. 

In  stetement,  the  late  Lord  Holland 
was  not  successful ;  his  chief  excellence 
lay  in  reply.  He  had  the  LordHollanffs 
quick  eye  of  his  House  excellenoeas 
for  the  unsound  parte  of  »<l«»»ter. 
an  argument,  and  a  great  felicity  in 
exposing  them.  He  was  decidedly  more 
distinguished  in  debate  than  any  Pesr 
of  his  times  who  had  not  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nay.  to  find  his  eqi^d 
among  persons  similarly  situated,  we 
must  go  back  eighty  years— to  Earl  Gran- 
ville. For  Mansfield,  Thurlow,  Lough- 
borough, Grey,  Grenville,  Brougham, 
Flunkett,  and  other  eminent  men,  living 
and  dead,  whom  we  will  not  stop  to 
enumerate,  carried  to  the  Upper  House 
an  eloquence  formed  and  matured  in  the 
Lower.  The  opinion  of  the  most  dis- 
cerning judges  was,  that  Lord  Holland's 
oratorical  performances,  though  some- 
times most  successful,  aiforded  no  fair 
measure  of  his  oratorical  powers;  and 
that,  in  an  assembly  of  which  the  debates 
were  frequent  and  animated,  he  would 
have  attained  a  very  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence.   It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to 
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oonvene  with  him  without  seeing  that 
he  WM  horn  a  debater.    To  him,  as  to 
hh  vacle,  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
discussion  was  a  positive  pleasure.    With 
the  greatest  good-nature  and  good  breed- 
ing, he  was  the  very  opposite  to  an  as- 
■enter.    The    word    '*  disputatious "    is 
generally  used  as  a  word  of  reproach ; 
but  we  can  express  our  meaning  only  by 
saying  that  Lord    Holland    was    most 
Courteous    courteously  and  pleasantly 
disputatious-  disputatious.    In  truth,  his 
»••••        quickness    in    discovering 
and  apprehending  distinctions  and  ana- 
logies was   such   as    a   veteran    judge 
might  envy.    The  lawyers  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  were  astonished  to  find  in 
an  unprofessional  man  so  strong  a  relish 
for  the  esoteric  parts  of  their  science ; 
and  complained  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
split  a  hair.  Lord  Holland  proceeded  to 
split  the  ^laments  into  filaments   still 
finer.    In  a  mind  leas  happily  constituted 
there  might  have  been  a  risk  that  this 
turn  for  subtlety  would  have  produced 
serious  eviL    But  in  the  heart  and  under- 
standing of  Lord  Holland  there  was  ample 
security  against  all  such   danger.    He 
was  not  a  man  to  be  the  dupe  of  his 
own  ingenuity.    He  put  his  logic  to  its 
proper  use ;  and  in  him  the  dialectician 
was  always  subordinate^to  the  statesman. 
His  political   life  is   written   in    the 
ehronicles  of  his  country.     Perhaps,  as 
Views  on     ^®  ^^^^  already  intimated, 
foreign  and  his  opinions  on  two  or  three 
^^uj***®     ^'®**  questions  of  Foreign 
^    ^'        Policy  were  open  to  j  ust  ob- 
jcction.    Yet  even  his  errors,  if  he  erred, 
were  amiable  and  respectable.    We  are 
not  sure  that  we  do  not  love  and  admire 
him  the  more  because  he  was  now  and 
then  seduced  from  what  we  regard  as  a 
wise  policy,  by  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed ;  by  generosity  towards  the  fallen ; 
by  a  philanthropy  so  enlarged,  that  it 
took  in  all  nations;  by  love  of  peace, 
which   in  him  was  second  only  to  the 
love  of  freedom;  by  the  magnanimous 
credulity  of  a  mind  which  was  as  in- 
capable of  suspecting  as  of  devising  mis- 
chief. 

To  his  views  on  questions  of  Domestie 
Policy,  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  does 
ample  Justice.  They  revere  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  was,  during  forty  years, 
the  constant  protector  of  all  oppressed 
races,  of  all  persecuted  sects— of  the  man, 
whom  neither  the  prejudices  nor  the 
interests  belonging  to  his  station  could 
seduce  from  the  path  of  right— of  the  | 


noble,  who  in  every  great  crisis  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  commons — of  the  planter, 
who  made  manful  war  on  the  slave-trade 
— of  the  landowner,  whose  whole  heart 
was  in  the  struggle  against  the  oom* 
laws. 

We  have  hitherto  touched  almost  ex- 
clusively on  those  parts  of  Lord  Holland's 
character  which  were  open  AmiablUty  of 
to  the  observation  of  mil-  his  private 
Uons.  How  shall  we  ex-  character. 
press  the  feelings  with  which  his  memory 
is  cherished  by  those  who  were  honoured 
with  his  friendship?  Or  in  what  lan- 
guage shall  we  speak  of  that  House,  once 
celebrated  for  its  rare  attractions  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
now  silent  and  desolate  as  the  grave? 
That  House  was,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yean  ago,  apostrophized  by  a  poet  in  ten- 
der and  graceful  lines,  which  have  now 
acquired  a  new  meaning  not  less  sad  than 
that  which  they  originally  bore : 

"Thou  hlU,  whose  brow  the antiqae strootiues 

grsoe, 
Beerd  bj  bold  chiefs  of  Warwlok's  noble  rsee, 
Why,  onoe  so  loved,  whene'er  tbj  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sadden  tears  ? 
How  sweet  were  onoe  thy  prospeots  fresh  and  fsir. 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  anp(^ated  air  I 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thine  aged  trees. 
Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thine  evening  breeze  I 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowera  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  chann  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed. 
Thine  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  shads.** 

Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and 
structures  may  follow  their  illustrious 
masters.  The  wonderful  Holland 
city  which,  ancient  and  House,  Ken- 
gigantic  as  it  is,  stiU  con-  •^gton. 
tinues  to  grow  as  fast  as  a  young  town  of 
logwood  by  a  water-privilege  in  Michigan, 
may  soon  displace  those  turrets  and 
gardens  which  are  associated  with  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  noble— with 
the  courtly  magnificence  of  Bich— with 
the  loves  of  Ormond— with  the  counsels  of 
Cromwell— with  the  death  of  Addison. 
The  time  is  coming  when,  perhaps,  a  few 
old  men,  the  last  survivors  of  our  gene- 
ration, will  in  vain  seek,  amidst  new 
streets,  and  squares,  and  railway  stations, 
for  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which  was 
in  their  youth  the  favourite  resort  of  wits 
and  beauties— of  painters  and  poets— of 
scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesman. 
They  will  then  remember,  with  strange 
tenderness,  many  objects  onoe  familiar  to 
them— the  avenue  and  the  terrace,  the 
busts  and  the  paintings ;  the  carving,  the 
grotesque  gilding,  and  the  enigmatioal 
mottoes.    With   peculiar    fondness  they 
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jnQ.  recall  thai  Tenenible  chamber,  in 
which  all  the  antique  gmyity  of  a  college 
libraiy  was  so  singularly  blended  with  all 
that  female  grace  and  wit  could  devise  to 
embellish  a  drawing-room.  They  will 
recollect,  not  unmoved,  those  shelves 
loaded  with  the  varied  learning  of  many 
lands  and  many  ages ;  those  poxtraits  in 
which  were  preserved  the  features  of  the 
best  and  wisest  Englishmen  of  two  gene- 
rations. They  will  recollect  how  many 
men  who  have  guided  the  politics  of 
Soiope— who  have  moved  great  assem* 
blies  by  reason  and  eloquence— who  have 
put  Ufe  into  bronze  and  canvas,  or  who 
have  left  to  posterity  things  so  written  as 
it  shaU  not  willingly  let  them  die«-were 
there  mixed  wi&  all  that  was  loveliest 
and  gayest  in  the  society  of  the  most 
splendid  of  capitals.  They  will  remem- 
ber the  singular  chartfcter  which  belonged 
to  that  circle,  in  which  every  talent  and 
accomplishment,  every  art  and  science, 
had  its  place.  They  will  remember  how 
the  last  debate  was  discussed  in  one 
comer,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe 
in  another;  while  WiUde  gazed  with 
modest  admiration  on  Beynold's  Baretti ; 
while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  verify  a  quotation;  while 
Talleyrand  related  his  conversations  with 
Barras  at  the  Luxemburg,  or  his  ride 
with  Lannes  over  the  field  of  Austerlitz. 
PisUngnished  '^^7  ^"^1  remember,  above 
gaesta  at  Hoi-  all,  the  grace— and  thekind- 
land  House,  ^ess,  far  more  admirable 
than    grace — with   which   the  princely 


hospitality  of  that  ancient  mansioo  was 
dispensed.  They  will  remember  the  Tsner- 
able  and  benignant  countenance,  and  the 
cordial  voice  of  him  who  bade  them 
welcome.  They  will  remember  that 
temper  which  years  of  pain,  of  nckneos, 
of  lameness,  of  confinement,  seemed  only 
to  make  sweeter  and  sweeter;  and  that 
frank  politeness  which  at  once  relieved 
all  the  embarrassment  of  the  youngest 
and  most  timid  writer  or  artist  who 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  among 
Ambassadors  and  Earls.  They  will  re- 
member that  constant  flow  of  conver- 
sation, so  natural,  so  animated,  so  various, 
so  rich  with  observation  and  anecdote ; 
that  wit  which  never  gave  a  wound ;  that 
exquisite  mimicry  which  ennobled, 
instead  of  degrading ;  that  goodneis  of 
heart  which  aj^ared  in  every  look  and 
accent,  and  gave  additional  value  to  every 
talent  and  acquirement.  They  will  re- 
member, too,  that  he  whose  name  they 
hold  in  reverence  was  not  less  distin- 
guished by  the  inflexible  uprightness  of 
Ms  political  conduct,  than  by  his  loving 
disposition  and  his  winning  mannen. 
They  will  remember  that,  in  the  last  lines 
which  he  traced,  he  expressed  his  Joy 
that  he  had  done  nothing  unworthy  of 
the  friend  of  Fox  and  Grey ;  and  they 
will  have  reason  to  feel  similar  joy  if,  in 
looking  back  on  many  troubled  years, 
they  cannot  accuse  themselves  of  having 
done  anjrihing  unworthy  of  men  who 
were  distingtiished  by  the  friendship  of 
Lord  Holland. 
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This  book  seems  to  have  been  manu- 
factured in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  by 
which  the  representatives  of  Warren 
Hastings,  on  the  one  part,  bound  them- 
selves to  furnish  papers,  and  Mr.  Gleig, 
on  the  other  l>art,  bound  himself  to  fur- 
nish praise.  It  is  but  Just  to  say  that  the 
covenants  on  both  sides  have  been  most 
faithfully  kept;  and  the  result  is  before 
us  in  the  foim  of  three  big  bad  volumes, 
full  of  undigested  correspondence  and 
undisceming  panegyric. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  this 
performance  in  detail,  we  could  easily 

PartiaUtyof  ™*^®  »  ^°^S  *^^^«  ^7 
Hastinp's  merely  pointing  out  inac- 
blograj^tf.  curate  statements,  inele- 
gant expressions,  and  immoral  doctrines. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  criticism  on 
a  bookmaker ;  and,  whatever  credit  Mr. 
Qleig  may  have  justly  earned  by  former 
works,  it  is  as  a  bookmaker,  and  nothing 
more,  that  he  now  comes  before  us.  More 
eminent  men  than  Mr.  Gleig  have  written 
nearly  as  iU  as  he,  when  they  have  stooped 
to  similiar  drudgery.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  estimate  Goldsmith  by  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  or  Scott  by  the  Life  of  Napo- 
leon. Mr.  Gleig  is  neither  a  Goldsmith 
nor  a  Scott ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  that  he  it  capable  of  something 
better  than  these  Memoirs.  It  would 
also,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  unjust  to 
charge  any  Christian  minister  with  the 
guilt  of  deliberately  maintaining  some 
propositions  which  we  find  in  this  book. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Gleig 
has  written  several  passages  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  "Prince"  of 
MachiavelU  that  the  «  Prinoe  "  of  Mach- 
iavelli  bears  to  the  "Whole  Duty  of 
Man,**  and  which  would  excite  amaze- 
ment in  a  den  of  robbers,  or  on  board  of 
a  schooner  of  pirates.    But  we  are  will- 


ing to  attribute  these  offences  to  haste, 
to  thoughtlessness,  and  to  that  disease  of 
the  understanding  which  may  be  called 
the  Furor  Bioffraphicua,  and  which  is  to 
writers  of  lives  what  the  ^ottre  is  to  an 
Alpine  shepherd,  or  dirt-eating  to  a  Negro 
slave. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall 
best  meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers  if, 
instead  of  dwelling  on  the  faults  of  this 
book,  we  attempt  to  give,  in  a  way 
necessarily  hasty  and  imperfect,  our  own 
view  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  Our  feeling  towards  him  is  not 
exactly  that  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  impeached  him  in  1787  ;  neither  is 
it  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
uncovered  and  stood  up  to  receive  him  in 
1813.  He  had  great  qualities,  and  he 
rendered  great  services  to  the  State.  But 
to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  stainless 
virtue  is  to  make  him  ridiculous;  and 
from  regard  for  his  memory,  if  from  no 
other  feeling,  his  friends  uffoctof 
would  have  done  well  to  Injudicious 
lend  no  countenance  to  l»«*»tlon. 
such  puerile  adulation.  We  believe  that» 
if  he  were  now  living,  he  would  have 
sufficient  judgment  and  sufficient  great- 
ness of  mind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  he 
was.  He  must  have  known  that  there 
were  dark  spots  on  his  fame.  He  might 
also  have  felt  with  pride,  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  fame  would  bear  many  spots. 
He  would  have  preferred,  we  are  confi- 
dent, even  the  severity  of  Mr.  Mill  to  the 
puffing  of  Mr.  Gleig.  He  would  have 
wished  posterity  to  have  a  likeness  of 
him,  though  an  unfavourable  likeness, 
rather  than  a  daub  at  once  insipid  and 
unnatural,  resembling  neither  him  nor 
anybody  else.  "Paint  me  as  I  am," 
said  Oliver  Cromwell,  while  sitting  to 
young  Lely.    "  If  jovl  leave  out  the  scars 
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and  Txiikles  I  will  not  pay  you  a 
shilling/*  Even  in  such  a  trifle  the 
great  Protector  showed  both  his  good 
sense  and  his  magnanimity.  He  did  not 
wish  all  that  was  characteristic  in  his 
countenance  to  be  lost  in  the  yain  at- 
tempt to  give  him  the  regular  features 
and  smooth  blooming  cheeks  of  the  ctirl- 
pated  minions  of  James  the  First.  He 
was  content  that  his  face  should  go  forth 
marked  with  all  the  blemishes  which  had 
been  put  on  it  by  time,  by  war,  by  sleep- 
less nights,  by  anxiety,  perhaps  by  re- 
morse ;  but  with  valour,  policy,  authority, 
and  public  care  written  in  all  its  princely 
lines.  If  men  truly  great  knew  their 
own  interest,  it  is  thus  that  they  would 
wish  their  minds  to  be  portrayed. 

Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  race.  It  has  been  aflfinned 
Antiquity  of  *^**  ^  pedigree  can  be 
the  Hasting  traced  back  to  the  great 
mmlly.  Danish  sea-king,  whose 
sails  were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of 
the  British  Channel ;  and  who,  after  many 
fierce  and  doubtful  struggles,  yielded  at 
last  to  the  valour  and  genius  of  Alfred. 
But  the  undoubted  splendour  of  the  line 
of  Hastings  needs  no  illustration  from 
fable.  One  branch  of  that  line  wore,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  coronet  of 
Pembroke.  From  another  branch  sprang 
the  renowned  Chamberlain,  the  faithful 
adherent  of  the  White  Bose,  whose  fate 
has  furnished  so  striking  a  theme  both  to 
poets  and  to  historians.  His  family  re- 
ceived from  the  Tudors  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon;  which,  after  long  dispos- 
session, was  regained  in  our  time  by  a 
series  of  events  scarcely  paralleled  in 
romance. 

The  lonls  of  the  mnnor  of  Baylesford,  in 
Worcestershire,  claimed  to  be  considered 
as  the  heads  of  this  distinguished  family. 
The  main  stock,  indeed,  prospered  less 
than  some  of  the  younger  shoots.  But 
the  Baylesford  family,  though  not  en- 
nobled, was  wealthy  and  highly  con- 
sidered, till,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  overwhelmed  in  the  great  ruin  of 
the  civil  war.  The  Hastings  of  that  time 
was  a  zealous  cavalier.  He  raised  money 
on  his  lands,  sent  his  pUte  to  the  mint  at 
Oxford,  joined  the  royal  army,  and,  after 
spending  half  his  property  in  the  cause  of 
King  Charles,  was  glad  to  ransom  himself 
by  making  over  most  of  the  remaining 
Misfortunes  of  ^^  ^  Speaker  Lenthal. 
the  Hastings  The  old  seat  at  Baylesford 
*™^'  stiU remained  in  thef amily; 
but  it  could  no  longer  be  kept  up,  and  in 


the  following  generation  it  was  sold  to  a 
merchant  of  London. 

Before  the  transfer  took  place,  the  lait 
Hastings  of  Baylesford  had  presented  his 
second  son  to  the  rectory  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  ancient  residence  of  the  family 
stood.  Theliving  was  of  little  value;  and 
the  situation  of  the  poor  clergyman,  after 
the  sale  of  the  estate,  was  deplorable.  He 
was  constantly  engaged  in  lawsuits  about 
his  tithes  with  the  new  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  was  at  length  utterly  rained.  His 
eldest  son,  Howard,  a  well-condncted 
young  man,  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Customs.  The  second  son,  I^naaton,  an 
idle,  worthless  boy,  married  bctfore  he  was 
sixteen,  lost  his  wife  in  two  years,  and 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died, 
leaving  to  the  care  of  his  unfortunate 
father  a  little  orphan,  destined  to  strange 
and  memorable  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

Warren,  the  son  of  Pynaston,  was  bom 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1732.  His  mother 
died  a  few  days  later,  and  s^yiiood  of 
he  was  left  dependent  on  Warren 
his  distressed  grandfather.  H*»'«n«^ 
The  child  was  early  sent  to  the  village 
school,  where  he  learned  his  letters  on  the 
same  bench  with  the  sons  of  the  peasantry. 
Nor  did  anything  in  his  garb  or  fare  in- 
dicate that  his  life  was  to  take  a  widely 
different  course  from  that  of  the  young 
rustics  with  whom  he  studied  and  played. 
But  no  cloud  could  overcast  the  dawn  of 
so  much  genius  and  so  much  ambition. 
The  very  ploughmen  observed,  and  long 
remembered,  how  kindly  little  Warren 
took  to  his  book.  The  daily  sight  of  the 
lands  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed, 
and  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  filled  lus  young  brain  with  wild 
fancies  and  projects.  He  loved  to  hear 
stories  of  the  wealth  and  g^reatness  of  his 
progenitors  —  of  their  splendid  house- 
keeping, their  loyalty,  and  their  valour. 
On  one  bright  summer  day,  the  boy,  then 
just  seven  years  old,  lay  on  the  bonk  of 
the  rivulet  which  flows  through  tbe  old 
domain  of  his  house  to  join  the  lus. 
There,  as  threescore  and  ten  years  later 
he  told  the  tale,  rose  in  his  mind  a  scheme 
which,  through  all  the  turns  of  his  eventful 
career,  was  never  abandoned.  He  would 
recover  the  estate  which  had  belonged  to 
his  fathers.  He  would  be  Hastings  of 
Baylesford.  This  purpose,  formed  in 
infancy  and  poverty,  grew  stronger  as 
his  intellect  expanded  and  as  his  fortune 
rose.  He  pursued  his  plan  with  that  calm 
but  indomitable  force  of  will  which  was 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  hit  ofaa- 
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ractsr.  When,  mider  a  tropical  sun,  he 
ruled  fifty  millioiiB  of  Asiatics,  his  hopes, 
amidst  all  the  cares  of  war,  finance,  and 
legislation,  still  pointed  to  Dayleslord. 
And  when  his  long  pnblio  life,  so  singularly 
chequered  with  good  and  eyil,  with  glory 
and  obloquy,  had  at  length  closed  for  erer, 
it  was  to  Daylesf ord  that  he  retired  to  die. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  his  uncle, 
Howard,  determined  to  take  charge  of 
^im^  and  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
The  boy  went  up  to  London,  and  was  sent 
to  a  school  at  Newington,  where  he  was 
well  taught  but  ill  fed.  He  always  at- 
tributed the  smallnesB  of  his  stature  to  the 
hard  and  scanty  fare  of  this  seminary. 
At  ten  he  was  remoTcd  to 

Has^iS^at  Westminster  School,  then 
Westminsfcer  flourishing  under  the  care 
"^**^^  of  Dr.  Nichols.  Vinny 
Bourne,  as  his  pupils  affectionately  called 
him,  was  one  of  the  masters.  Churchill, 
Colman,  Lloyd,  Cumberland,  Cowper, 
were  among  the  students.  With  Cowper, 
Hastings  formed  a  friendship  which 
neither  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  a  wide  dis- 
similarity of  opinions  and  pursuits,  could 
wholly  dissolve.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  met  after  they  had  grown  to 
manhood.  But  many  years  later,  when 
the  Toices  of  a  crowd  of  great  orators 
were  crying  for  yengeance  en  the  oppressor 
of  Lidia,  the  shy  and  secluded  poet  could 
image  to  himself  Hastings  the  GoYemor- 
General  only  as  the  Hastings  with  whom 
he  had  rowed  on  the  Thames  and  played 
in  the  cloister,  and  refused  to  believe  that 
so  good-tempered  a  fellow  could  have  done 
anything  very  wrong.  His  own  life  had 
been  spent  in  praying,  musing,  and 
rhyming  among  the  water-lilies  of  the 
Ottse.  He  had  preserved  in  no  common 
measure  the  innocence  of  childhood.  His 
spirit  had  indeed  been  severely  tried,  but 
not  by  temptations  which  impelled  him  to 
any  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  social 
morality.  He  had  never  been  attacked 
by  combinations  of  powerful  and  deadly 
enemies.  He  had  never  been  compelled 
to  make  a  choice  between  innocence  and 
greatness,  between  crime  and  nun. 
Firmly  as  he  held  in  theory  the  doctrine 
of  human  depravity,  his  habits  were  such 
that  he  was  unable  to  conceive  how  far 
from  the  path  of  right  even  kind  and 
noble  natures  may  be  hurried  by  the  rage 
of  confiict  and  the  lust  of  dominion. 
Hastings  had  another  associate  at  West- 
minster, of  whom  we  shall 
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have  occasion  to  make  fre- 


quent mention— Elijah  Impey.   We  know 


little  about  their  school- days.  But  we 
think  we  may  safely  venture  to  guess  that, 
whenever  Hastings  wished  to  play  any 
trick  more  than  usually  naughty,  he  hired 
Impey  with  a  tart  or  a  ball  to  act  as  fag 
in  the  worst  part  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among  his 
comrades  as  an  excellent  swimmer,  boat- 
man, and  scholar.  At  four-  Hastings  a 
teen  he  was  first  in  the  distinguished 
examination  for  the  foun-  ■oholar. 
dation.  His  name  in  gilded  letters  on 
the  walls  of  the  dormitory  still  attests 
his  victory  over  many  older  competitors. 
He  stayed  two  years  longer  at  the  school, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  a  student- 
ship at  Christ  Church,  when  an  event 
happened  which  changed  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Howard  Hastings  died, 
bequeathing  his  nephew  to  the  care  of  a 
friend  and  distant  relation,  named  Chis- 
wick.  This  gentleman,  though  he  did  not 
fldbsolutely  refuse  the  charge,  was  desirous 
to  rid  himself  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Dr.  Nichols  made  strong  remonstrances 
against  the  cruelty  of  interrupting  the 
studies  of  a  youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  He 
even  offered  to  bear  the  expense  of  sending 
his  favourite  pupil  to  Oxford.  But  Mr. 
Chiswick  was  inflexible.  He  thought  the 
years  which  had  already  been  wasted  on 
hexameters  and  pentameters  quite  suffi- 
cient. He  had  it  in  his  power  to  obtain 
for  the  lad  a  writership  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Whether  the 
young  adventurer,  when  once  shipped  off, 
made  a  fortune,  or  died  of  a  liver  com- 
pUunt,  he  equally  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to 
anybody.  Warren  was  accordingly  re- 
moved from  Westminster  School,  and 
placed  for  a  few  months  at  a  commercial 
academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping. In  January,  1760,  a  few  days 
after  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived  at 
his  destination  in  the  October  following. 

He  was  immediately  placed  at  a  desk  in 
the   Secretary's  office  at  Calcutta,  and 
laboured  there  during  two     Bastings 
years.    Fort  William  was    a  writer  at 
then  a  purely  commercial     Calcutta, 
settlement.    In  the  south  of  India  the 
encroaching  policy  of  Dupleix  had  trans- 
formed the  servants  of  the  English  Com- 
pany, against  their  will,  into  diplomatists 
and  generals.    The  war  of  the  succession 
was  raging  in  the  Caraatic,  and  the  tide 
had  been   suddenly  turned  against   the 
French  by  the  genius  of  young  Bobert 

Clive.     But  in  Bengal,   the  European 
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aettlen,  at  peace  with  the  natiree  and 
with  each  other,  were  wholly  occupied 
with  ledgers  and  bills  of  lading. 

After  two  years  passed  in  ke^nng 
acoonnts  at  Calcutta,  Hastings  was  sent 
up  the  country  to  Cossimbazar,  a  town 
which  lies  on  the  Hoogly,  about  a  mile 
from  Moorshedabady  and  which  then  bore 
to  Moorahedabad  a  relation,  if  we  may 
compare  small  things  with  great,  such  as 
the  City  of  London  bears  to  Westminster. 
Moonhedabad  was  the  abode  of  the  prince 
who,  by  an  authority  ostensibly  derired 
from  the  Mogul,  but  really  independent, 
ruled  the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Orissa,  and  Bahar.  At  Moorahedabad 
were  the  court,  the  hanm,  and  the  public 
oifioes.  Cossimbazar  was  a 
c3.1tob;S«!  port  and  a  phoe  of  tni4e, 
renowned  for  the  quantity 
and  excellence  of  the  silks  which  were 
cold  in  its  marts,  and  constantly  receiving 
and  sending  forth  fleets  of  richly  laden 
barges.  At  this  important  point  the 
Company  had  established  a  small  fiictory 
subordinate  to  that  of  Fort  William. 
Here,  during  several  years,  Hastings  was 
employed  in  making  bargains  for  stniEs 
with  native  brokers.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  Surajah  Dowlah  succeeded  to 
the  government,  and  declared  war  against 
the  English.  The  defenceless  settlement 
of  Cossimbazar,  lying  close  to  the  tyrant's 
capital,  was  instantly  seized.  Hastings 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Moorshedabad ; 
but,  in  confequence  of  the  humane  in- 
tervention of  the  servants  of  the  Dutch 
Company,  was  treated  with  indulgence. 
Meanwhile  the  Nabob  marched  on  Cal- 
cutta ;  the  governor  and  the  commandant 


fled;  the  town  and  citadel  were  taken, 
and  most  of  the  English  prisoners  perished 
in  the  Black  Hole. 

In  these  events  originated  the  greatness 
of  Wairen  Hastings.  The  fugitive  gover* 
HsstiDgaa  ^^'  ^^^  ^  companions 
diplomatk)  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
■«®^**  dreary  islet  of  Fulda,  near 
the  month  of  the  Hoogly.  They  were 
naturally  desirous  to  obtain  full  informa- 
tion reerpecting  the  jiroceedings  of  the 
Nabob ;  and  no  person  seemed  so  likely 
to  furnish  it  as  Hastings^  who  was  a 
prisoner  at  Lirge  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  court.  He  thus  became 
a  diplomatic  agent,  and  soon  established 
a  high  charaoterf  or  ability  and  resolntian. 
The  treason  which  at  a  later  period  was 
fatal  to  Surajah  Dowlah  was  already  in 
progress,  an<l  Hastings  was  admitted  to 
the  deliberatiois  of  the  conspirators.   But! 
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the  time  for  striking  lichd.  not  anived. 
It  was  necess&y  to  postpone  the  executioo 
of  the  design ;  and  Haetings,  who  was 
now  in  estzeme  i>eril,  fled  to  Fulda. 

Soon  after  his   arrival   at  Folda,  the 
expedition  firom  Madras,  commanded  bjr 
Clive,    appeared     in    tlie 
Hoogly.    Warren,  youn^r* 
intrepid,  and  excited  pro- 
bably by  the  example  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  who,  having  like  hims^ 
been  a  mercantile  agent  of  the  Company, 
had  been  turned  by  public  calamities  into 
a  soldier,  determined  to  serve  in  the  ranks. 
During  the  eariy  operations  of  the  war 
he  carried  a  musket.    Bat  the  quick  eye 
of  Clive  soon  perceived  that  the  head  of 
the  young  volunteer  would  be  more  nae- 
ful  than  his  arm.    When,  after  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  Meer  Jaffier  was  prodaimed 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  Hastinga  was  appointed 
to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  new  pixnce 
as  agent  for  the  Company. 

He  remained  at  Moorshedabad  tOl  the 
year  1761,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  Council,  and  was  con-    Hastings  a 
sequently  forced  to  reside    member  of 
at    Calcutta.       This    was       OoaneSL 
during  the  interval  between  dive's  first 
and   seeond   administration — an  interval 
which  has  left  on  the  fame  of  the  East 
India  Company  a  stain,  not  wholly  efiisoed 
by  many  years  of  just  and  humane  govern- 
ment.    Mr.    Yansittart,    the  governor, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  new  and  anemalous 
empire.    On  the  one  side  vras  a  band  of 
English  functionaries,  daring,  intelligeni, 
eager  to  be  ridi.    On  the  other  side  was 
a  great  native  population,  helpless,  tiaddf 
accustomed  to  crouch  under  oppression. 
To  keep  the  stronger  race  from  preying 
on  the  weaker  was  an  undertakiDg  which 
tasked  to  the  utmost   the  talente  and 
energy  of  CKve.     Yansittart,  with  fair 
intentions,  was  a  feeble  and  ineffleient 
ruler.    The  master  caste,  as  was  natural* 
broke  loose  from  all  restraint;  and  then 
was  seen  what  w6  believe  to  be  the  most 
frightful  of  aUspectades,the  stiengihof 
civilization  without  its  mercy.    ^|Vf 
other  despotism  there  is  a  ehedc ;  impeffeci 
indeed,  and  liable  to   gross  abuse,  bat 
still  sufficient  to  preserve  sodely  *<»» 
the  last   extreme   of  misery.     A  *■"■• 
comes  when  the  evils  of  submission  •>• 
obviously  greater  than  those  of  resistaDce; 
when  fear  itself  begets  a  sort  of  coiii«g*r 
when  a  convulsive  burst  of  popular  r»g» 
and  despair  warns  tyrants  not  to  presone 
too  far  on   the   patience  of  mankind. 
But  against  misgovemment  such  as  then 
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afflicted  Bengal  it  was  imponible  to 
Xn«U8h  mis-  «triiggl«-  The  Buperior  in- 
eoTemmeat  teUigence  and  energy  of  the 
Inlndla.  dominant  class  made  their 
power  irresistible.  A  war  of  Bengalees 
against  Englishmen  was  Hke  a  war  of 
sheep  against  wolYes,  of  men  against 
demons.  The  only  protection  which  the 
oonqnered  ootdd  find  was  in  the  mode- 
ration, the  demenoy,  the  enlarged  policy 
of  the  conquerors.  That  protection,  at 
a  later  period,  tiiey  fonnd.  Bnt  at  ftrst, 
£ngUsh  power  came  among  them  un- 
accompanied by  English  morality.  There 
was  an  interval  between  the  time  at 
which  they  became  onr  subjects  and 
the  time  at  whidi  we  began  to  reflect 
that  we  were  bound  to  discharge  towaids 
them  the  duties  of  rulers.  During  that 
interval  the  business  of  a  servant  of  the 
Company  was  simply  to  wring  out  of  the 
natives  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  thou« 
sand  pounds  as  speedily  as  possible,  that 
he  might  return  home  before  his  con* 
sfcitution  had  suffered  from  the  heat,  to 
marry  a  peer's  daughter,  to  buy  rotten 
boroughs  in  Cornwall,  and  to  give  balls 
in  8t.  James's  Square.  Of  the  conduct  of 
Hastings  at  this  time,  little  is*  known ; 
but  the  little  that  is  known,  and  the 
dreumstance  that  little  is  known,  must 
be  considered  as  honourable  to  him.  He 
could  not  protect  the  natives ;  all  that 
ho  could  do  was,  to  abstain  from  plunder- 
ing and  oppressing  them;  and  this  he 
appears  to  have  done.  It  is  certain  that 
at  this  time  he  continued  poor;  and  it 
is  equally  certam  that  by  cruelty  and 
^^^    ^     dishonesty  he  might  easily 

certain  that  he  was  never 
charged  with  having  borne  a  share  in  the 
abuses  which  then  prevailed,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that,  if  he  had 
borne  a  share  in  those  abuses,  the  able 
and  bitter  enemies  wh6  afterwaids  per- 
secuted him  would  not  have  failed  to 
discover  and  to  proclaim  his  guilt.  The 
keen,  severe,  and  even  malevolent  scrutiny 
to  which  his  whole  public  life  was  sub- 
jected-^ sorutfaiy  unparalleled,  as  we 
believe,  in  the  history  of  mankind->is  in 
one  respect  advantageous  to  his  re- 
putation. It  brought  many  lamentable 
blemishes  to  light;  but  it  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  pure  from  every  blemish 
which  has  not  been  brought  to  light. 

The  truth  is  that  the  temptations  to 
which  so  many  Englitoh  functionaries 
yielded  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  weie 
not  temptations  addressed  to  the  ruling 


passions  of  WarrenHsjstings.  He  was  not 
squeamish  in  pecuniary  transactions;  but 
he  was  neither  sordid  nor  rapadous. 
He  was  far  too  enlightened  a  man  to  look 
on  a  great  empire  merely  as  a  bucanier 
would  look  on  a  galleon.  Had  his  heart 
been  mudi  worse  than  it  was,  his  under- 
standing would  have  preserved  him  from 
that  extremity  of  baseness.  He  was  an 
unscrupulous,  perhaps  an  unprindpled 
statesman ;  but  still  he  was  a  statesman* 
and  not  a  freebooter. 

In  1764  Hastings  returned  to  England. 
He  had  realised  only  a  very  moderate 
fortune ;  and  that  moderate 
fortune  was  soon  reduced  ^^iSS.*^ 
to  nothing,  partly  by  his 
praiseworthy  libmli^,   and  partly   by 
his  mismanagement     Towards   his   re- 
lations he  appears  to  have   acted  very 
generously.     The  greater  part   of  his 
savings  he  left  in  Bengal,  hoping  pro- 
bably to  obtain  the  high  usury  of  India. 
But  high  usury  and  bad  security  generally 
go    together,    and    Hastings    lost    both 
interest  and  prindpal. 

He  remained  four  years  in  England. 
Of  his  life  at  this  time  very  little  is 
known.  Bnt  it  has  been  asserted,  and  ia 
highly  probable,  that  liberal  studies  and 
the  sodety  of  men  of  letters  occupied 
a  great  part  of  his  time.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  to  his  honour,  that  in  days 
when  the  languages  of  the  East  were 
regarded  by  other  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany merely  as  the  means  of  communi* 
eating  with  weavers  and  money-changers, 
his  enlarged  and  accomplished  mind 
sought  in  Asiatic  learning  for  new  forms  of 
intelleotual  enjoyment,  and  for  new  views 
of  government  and  sodety.  Perhaps, 
like  most  persons  who  have  paid  much 
attention  to  departments  of  knowledge 
which  lie  out  of  the  common  track,  he 
was  inoUned  to  overrate  the  value  of  hia 
favourite  studies.  He  concdved  that  the 
cultivation  of  Persian  literature  might 
with  advantage  be  made  a  part  of  the 
liberal  education  of  an  English  gentleman ; 
and  he  drew  up  a  plan  with  that  view. 
It  is  said  that  the  Univerdty  of  Oxford, 
m  which  Oriental  learning  ig^  interest 
had  never,  since  the  revival  In  Oriental 
of  lettaiB,  been  wholly  neg.  l*«»to«- 
leeted,  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  insti- 
tution  which  he  contemplated.  An  en* 
dowmentwas  expected  from  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Company;  and  professoc* 
thoroughly  competent  to  interpret  Haflx 
and  Ferdusi  were  to  be  engaged  in  the 
East    Hastings  called  on  Johnson,  wUh 
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the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  of  interestixig 
in  his  project  a  man  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  literary  reputation,  and  who  was 
particularly  connected  with  Oxford.  The 
interview  appears  to  have  left  on  Johnson's 
mind  a  most  favouxable  impression  of 
the  talents  and  attainments  of  his  visitor. 
Long  after,  when  Hastings  was  ruling 
the  immense  population  of  British  India, 
the  old  philosopher  wrote  to  him,  and 
referred  in  the  most  courtly  terms,  though 
with  great  dignity,  to  their  short  but 
agreeable  intercourse. 

Hastings  soon  began  to  look  again 
towards  India.  He  had  little  to  attach 
him  to  England;  and  his 
IndS^1769.P^^^^^^*^  embarrassments 
were  great.  He  solicited 
his  old  masters  the  Directors  for  em- 
ployment. They  acceded  to  his  request, 
with  high  compliments  both  to  his  abilities 
and  to  his  integrity,  and  appointed  him 
a  Member  of  Council  at  Madras.  It 
would  be  unjust  not  to  mention,  that 
though  forced  to  borrow  money  for  his 
outfit,  he  did  not  withdraw  any  portion 
of  the  sum  which  he  had  appropriated 
to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  relationa 
In  the  spring  of  1769  he  embarked  on 
board  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  and  com- 
menced a  voyage  distinguished  by  in- 
cidents which  might  furnish  matter  for 
a  novel. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  a  German  of  the  name  of 
His  connection  I™boff.  He  called  himself 
with  the  a  baron,  but  he  was  in 
Imhollb.  distressed  circtmistances, 
and  was  going  out  to  Madras  as  a  portrait 
painter,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some  of 
the  pagodas  which  were  then  lightly  got 
and  as  lightiy  spent  by  the  English  in 
India.  The  baron  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  a  native,  we  have  somewhere 
read,  of  ArchangeL  This  young  woman, 
who,  bom  under  the  Arctic  circle,  was 
destined  to  play  the  part  of  a  Queen 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  had  an 
agreeable  person,  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
manners  in  the  highest  degree  engaging. 
She  despised  her  husband  heartily,  and, 
as  the  story  which  we  have  to  tell,  suffi- 
ciently proves,  not  without  reason.  She 
was  interested  by  the  oonversatron  and 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Hastings. 
The  situation  was  indeed  perilous.  No 
place  is  so  propitious  to  the  formation 
either  of  dose  friendships  or  of  deadly 
enmities  as  an  Indiaman.  There  are  rery 
few  people  who  do  not  find  a  voyage  which 
lasts  several  months  insupportably  dull. 


Anything  is  welcome  which  may  break 
that  long  monotony — a  sail,  a  shark,  an 
albatross,  a  man  overboard.    Most  passen- 
gers find  some  resource  in  eating  twice  as 
many  meals  as  on  land.    But  the  great 
devices  for  killing  the  time  are  quanellhig 
and  fiirting.    The  facilities  for  both  these 
exciting  pursuits  axe  great.    The  inmates 
of  the  ship  are  thrown  together  far  more 
than  in  any  eountry-seat  or  boarding:- 
house.    None  can  escape  from  the  rest 
except  by  imprisoning  hrmself  in  a  ceU  in 
which  he  can  hardly  turn.    All  food,  all 
exerdse  is  taken  in  company.    Ceremony 
is  to  a  great  extent  banished.    It  ia  every 
day  in  the  power  of  a  mischievons  person 
to  inflict  innumerable  annoyances ;   it  is 
every  day  in  the  power  of  opportonltlea 
an  amiable  person  to  confer  of  an  Indian 
Uttle  services.    It  not  sel-      ▼ox*««- 
dom   happens  that  serious  distress  and 
danger  call  forth  in  genuine  beauty  and 
deformity  heroic  virtues  and  abject  vices 
which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  good 
society,  might  remain  during  many  yean 
unknown    even  to  intimate   associates. 
Under  such  circumstanoes  met  Warren 
Hastings  and  the  Baroness  Imhoff— two 
persons  whose    aocomplishments  would 
have  attracted  notice  in   any  court   of 
Europe.    The  gentleman  had  no  domestic 
ties.     The  lady  was  tied  to  a  husband 
for  whom  she  had  no  regard,  and  who 
had  no  regard  for  his  own  honour.    An 
attachment  sprang  up,  which  was  soon 
strengthened  by  events  such  as  could 
hardly  have  occurred  on  land.    Hsstings 
fell  ill.    The  baroness  nursed  him  with 
womanly  tenderness,  gave  him  his  medi- 
cines with  her  own  hand,  and  even  sate 
up  in  his  cabin  while  he  slept    Long 
before  the    Duke  of    Grafton   reached 
Madras  Hastings  waa  in  love.     But  his 
love  was  of  a  most  charac-    Haatkuw 
teristic   description.     Iiike   attachment 

his  hatred,  like  his  amW-  *o,»"»5«" 
..        ...       „,.  ..       Imhofll 

tion,  like  all  his  passions,  it 

was  strong,  but  not  impetuous.    It  was 

calm,  deep,    earnest,   patient  of  ddar, 

unconquerable    by   time.      Imhoff   was 

called  into  council  by  his  wife  and  his 

wife's  lover.    It  was  arranged  that  the 

baroness  should  institute  a  suit  for  a 

divorce  in  the  courts  of  Franconia;  that 

the  baron  should  afford  every  fadlity  to 

the  proceeding;   and  that,  during  the 

years  which  mig^    elapse   befoTB  the 

sentence    should    be    pronounced,  they 

should  continue  to  live  together.    It  was 

also  agreed  that  Hastings  should  bestow 

some  very  substantial  marks  of  gratitads 
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on  the  oomplaisant  htiaband ;  and  should, 
-when  the  marriage  was  dissolved,  make 
the  lady  his  wife,  and  adopt  the  children 
-whom  she  had  already  bom  to  Imhoff . 

TVe  are  not  inclined  to  judge  either 
Sastings  or  the  baroness  severely.  There 
"was  undoubtedly  much  to  extenuate  their 
fault.  But  we  can  by  no  means  concur 
with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gleig,  who  carries  his 
partiality  to  so  injudicious  an  extreme  as 
to  describe  the  conduct  of  Imhoff— con- 
duct the  baseness  of  which  is  the  beat 
excuse  for  the  lovers— as'**  wise  and  judi- 
cious.*' 

At  Madras  Hastings  found  the  trade  of 

the  Company  in  a  very  disorganized  state. 

His  own  tastes  would  have 

^5toa.Su?'  >«d  »^  »«»« to PoKtical 
than  to  commercial  pur- 
suits ;  but  he  knew  that  the  favour  of  his 
employers  depended  chiefly  on  their  divi- 
dends, and  their  dividends  depended  chiefly 
on  the  investment.  He  therefore,  with 
great  judgment,  determined  to  apply  his 
vigorous  mind  for  a  time  to  this  depart- 
ment of  business,  which  had  been  much 
neglected  since  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany had  ceased  to  be  clerks,  and  had 
become  warriors  and  negotiators. 

In  a  very  few  months  he  effected  an 
impoi-tant  reform.  The  Directors  notified 
to  him  their  high  approbation,  and  were 
so  much  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that 
they  determined  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  government  of  Bengal.  Early  in 
1772  he  quitted  Fort  St.  George  for  his 
new  post.  The  Imhoffs,  who  were  still 
man  and  wife,  accompanied  him,  and 
lived  at  Calcutta  **  on  the  same  wise  and 
judicious  plan*'  (we  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Gleig)  which  they  had  already  followed 
during  more  than  two  years. 

When  Hastings  took  his  seat  at  the 

.head  of  the  coimcil-boaid  Bengal  was 

-aa.mtAy^gm     still  govcmed  according  to 

Oovemor  of  the  system  which  Clive  had 

Bengal.      ^[evised — a   system  which 

was,  perhaps,  skilfully  contrived  for  the 

purpose  of  facilitating  and  concealing  a 

great  revolution,  but  which,  when  that 

revolution  was  complete  and  irrevocable, 

could  produce  nothing  but  inconvenience. 

There  were  two  governments,  the  real 

and  the  ostensible.    The  supreme  power 

belonged    to   the    Company,    and    was 

in  truth  the  most  despotic  power  that 

can  be  conceived.     The  only  restraitit 

on  the  English  masters  of  the  country 

was  that  which  their  own  justice  and 

humanity  imposed  on  them.    There  was 

no  constitntiona]   check   on  their  wiUi 


and  resistance  to  them  was  utterly  hope- 
less. 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reality,  the 
English  had  not  yet  assumed  the  style  of 
sovereignty.  They  held  their  territories 
as  vassals  of  the  throne  of  Delhi;  they 
raised  their  revenues  as  collectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  imperial  commission ;  their 
public  seal  was  inscribed  with  the  imperial 
titles ;  and  their  mint  struck  only  the  im- 
perial coin. 

There  was  still  a  nabob  of  Bengal,  who 
stood  to  the  English  rulers  of  his  country 
in  the  same  relation  in  -^^eaknessof 
which  Augttstulus  stood  the  Nabob  of 
to  Odoaoer,  or  the  last  ^^^&^ 
Merovingians  to  Charles  Maiiel  and  Pepin. 
He  lived  at  Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by 
princely  magnificence.  He  was  approached 
with  tlA  outward  marks  of  reverence,  and 
his  name  was  used  in  public  instruments  ; 
but  in  the  government  of  the  country  he 
had  less  real  share  than  the  youngest 
writer  or  cadet  in  the  Company's  service. 

The  English  council  which  represented 
the  Company  at  Calcutta  was  constituted 
on  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which 
has  since  been  adopted.  At  present  the 
governor  is,  as  to  all  executive  measures, 
absolute.  He  can  decbire  war,  conclude 
peace,  appoint  public  functionaries  or  re- 
move them,  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
sense  of  those  who  sit  with  him  in  council. 
They  are,  indeed,  entitled  to  know  all  that 
is  done,  to  discuss  all  that  ii  done,  to  ad- 
vise, to  remonstrate,  to  send  home  protests. 
But  it  is  with  the  governor  that  the 
supreme  power  resides,  and  on  him  that 
the  whole  responsibility  rests.  This 
system,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Mr.  Burke,  we 
conceive  to'  be  on  the  whole  the  best  thsit 
was  evei:  devised  for  the  government  of  ik 
country  where  no  materials  can  be  found 
for  a  representative  constitution.  In  the 
time  of  Hastings  the  governor  had  ox^y 
one  vote  in  council,  and,  in  Biffloult  poil- 
case  of  an  equal  division,  a  tlon  of  the 
casting  vote.  It  therefore  soremox. 
happened  not  unfrequently  that  he  wAs 
overruled  on  the  gravest  questions ;  and 
it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  wholly 
ezdoded  for  years  together  from  the  real 
direction  of  public  affairs. 

The  English  functionaries  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam had  as  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  internal  government  sipiomatlo 
of  Bengal.  The  only  branch  andpoUtioal 
of  pontics  with  which  they     *««^«"- 
much  busied  themselves  was  negotiatioii 
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with  the  native  priuces.  The  police,  the 
administration  of  jofitice,  the  details  of 
the  collection  of  reyenaOi  they  almost 
entirely  neglected.  We  may  remark  that 
the  phraseology  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants still  bears  the  traces  of  this  state  of 
things.  To  this  day  they  always  use  the 
word  "political"  as  synonymous  with 
«  diplomatic."  We  could  name  a  gentle- 
man still  living)  who  was  described  by  the 
highest  authority  as  an  invaluable  public 
servant,  eminenUy  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  departments  of  finance,  revenue,  and 
justice,  but  unfortunately  quite  ignorant 
of  all  political  business. 

The  internal  government  of  Bengal  the 
English  rulers  delegated  to  a  great  native 
minister,  who  was  stationed  at  Moorshed- 
abad.  AH  military  aifairs,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  what  i)ertains  to  mSxe  cere- 
monial, all  foreign  affairs,  were  withdrawn 
from  bis  control ;  but  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  administration  were  entirely 
confided  to  him.  His  own  stipend  amounted 
to  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
a-year.  The  civil  list  of  the  nabobs, 
amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  passed  through 
the  minister's  hands,  and  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  at  his  disposal.  The  collection  of 
the  revenue,  the  superintendence  of  the 
household  of  the  prince,  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  mamtenanoe  of  order,  were 
left  to  this  high  functionary ;  and  for  the 
exercise  of  his  immense  power  he  was 
responsible  to  none  but  the  British  masters 
of  the  country. 

A  situation  so  important,  lucrative,  and 
splendid  was  naturally  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  ablest  and  most  powerful 
natives.  GUve  had  found  it  difficult  to 
decide  between  confiicting  pretensions. 
Two  candidates  stood  out  prominently 
from  the  crowd,  each  of  them  the  re- 
presentative of  a  race  and  of  a  religion. 

The  one  was  Mahommed  Beza  Khan,  a 

Mussulmika  of  Persian  extraction,  able, 

•  motive,  religious  after  the 

Beza  iSn.  fa«Won  of  his  people,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  them. 
In  England  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
regarded  as  a  corrupt  and  greedy  politi- 
cian. But  tried  by  the  lower  standard  of 
Indian  morahty,  he  might  be  considered 
as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin, 

whose  name  has,  by  a  terrible  and  melan- 

TheMahara-   ^^^o^^  «^«nt»  ^een  insepar- 

Jah  Nunoomai».  ***ly  associated  with  that 

of  Warren  Hastings— the 

Haharaiah  Nmicomar.     This  man  had 


played  an   important     part    in    all  fk 
revolutions    which,   smoe     the    time  of 
Surajah    Dowlah,   had    taken    place  zq 
Bengal.    To  the  consideration  which  ia 
that  country  belongs  to   high  and  pive 
caste,  he   added   the    'weight    which  is 
derived  from  wealth,  talents,  and  expe- 
rience.     Of   his  moral    ehaiacter  it  U 
difficult  to  give  a  notion  to  those  wi? 
are  acquainted  with  humam.  nature  oailj 
as  it  appears  in  our  island.      What  the 
Italian  is  to  tb^  Kngiishman,  what  the 
Hindoo  is  to  the  ItaEaa,  ^wbat  tbe  Bengake 
is  to  other  Hindoos,  that  was  Kunoomsr 
to  other  Bengalees.    The  phyvical  organi- 
sation of  tbe  Bengalee  is  feeble  even  to 
effeminacy.   Ha  lives  in  a  constant  rapoor 
bath.    "HiB  pursuits  sure   sendentary,  his 
limbs  delicate,  his  movements  languid. 
During  many  ages  he  haa  been  trampled 
upon  by  men  of  bolder  and  mote  hard  j 
breeds.    Courage,  independence,  veracity, 
are  qualities  to  which  his  oonstitution  and 
his  situation  ace  equally  nnfavouxable. 
His  mind  bears  a  singular  analogy  to  his 
body.    It  is  weak  even  to  helplessness, 
for  purposes  of  manly  resistance ;  but  its 
suppleness  and  its  tact  move  the  duldreii 
of  sterner  climates  to  admiration  not  un- 
mingled  with  contempt.     All  those  aits 
which  aire  the  natural  defence  of  the 
weak    are  more  f^»ff»i»ftr  to  this  subtle 
race  than  to  the  Ionian  oi  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dark  ages. 
What  the  horns  are  to  the  buftalo,  what 
the  paw  is  to  the  tiger,  what  the  sting  is 
to  the  bee,  what  beauty,  according  to  the 
old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman,  deceit  is  to 
the  Bengalee.     Large  promises,  amootii 
excuses,  eUbomte  tissues  of  ciicmnstantial 
falsehood,  chicanery,  perjury,  forgery,  are 
the  weapons,  oftensive  and  defensive,  of 
the  people  of  the   Lower  Ganges.    All 
those  millions  do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to 
the  armies  of  the  Company.     But  as 
usurers,   as  money-ehangers,   as    sharp 
legal  practitioners,  no  class  of  human 
beings  can  bear  a  comparison  with  them. 


With  all  his  softness,  the 


<Che  Bengalis 


Bengalee  is  by  no  means  oharaot«r. 
placable  in  his  enmities,  or 
prone  to  pity.  The  pertinacity  wim 
which  he  adheres  to  his  purposes,  yields 
only  to  the  immediate  pressure  of  fear. 
Nor  does  he  lack  a  certain  kind  of  courage 
which  is  often  wanting  in  his  masters. 
To  inevitable  eviU  he  is  sometimes  found 
to  oppose  a  passive  fortitude,  such  as  the 
Stoics  attributed  to  their  ideal  sage.  An 
European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a  1*^*^^ 
of  cannon  with  a  loud  hurrah  will  shriek 
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under  the  sorgeon'B  knife,  and  fall  into  an 
agony  of  despair  at  the  sentence  of  death. 
Bat  the  Bengalee  who  would  see  his 
country  overran,  his  hoose  laid  in  aahes, 
his  children  murdered  or  dishonoitred, 
"without  haring  the  spirit  to  strike  one 
blow,  has  yet  heen  known  to  eadare 
torture  with  the  firmness  of  Mucins^  and 
to  mount  the  scaffold  with  the  steady  step 
«uid  even  pulse  of  Algernon  Sydney. 

Bi  Nuncomar  the  national  character 

-was  strongly  and  witk  eitaggeration  per- 

sooified.     The  Company's 

^NiS2SSr*!'»«^««*»  ^^  repeatedly 
detected  him  in  the  moet 
eruninal  intrigues.  On  one  occasion  he 
brought  a  false  charge  against  another 
Hindoo,  and  tried  to  substantiate  it  by 
producing  forged  documents.  On  another 
occasion  it  was  discoTCMd  that,  while 
professing  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
.English,  he  was  engaged  in  sevcKal  con- 
ifpiraoies  against  them ;  and  in  partioulaa: 
that  he  was  the  medium  of  a  correspon- 
dence between  the  oourt  of  Delhi  and  the 
Fren^  authorities  in  the  CamatiD.  For 
these  and.  sinukur  practices  he  had  been 
long  detained  in  confinement.  But  his 
talents  and  influence  had  not  only  pro- 
cured his  liberation,  but  had  obtained  fbr 
him  a  certain  degree  of  oonsidenition  even 
among  the  British  rulen  ef  his  country. 

Clive  was  extremely  unwilling  to  place 
a  Mussulman  at  the  head  ai.  the  adminis- 

Mahommed  ****^^^*^"«*^-     ^*^® 
Besa^haa   other  hand,  he  could  not 

appointed    bring    himself    to    confer 

by  OUve.  ° 

immense  power  09  a  man 

to  whom  eveiy  sort  of  riUainy  had 
repeatedly  been  brought  home.  Thece- 
fore,  though  the  nabob,  over  whom 
Nuncomar  had  by  intrigue  acquired  great 
influence,  begged  that  the  artful  Hindu 
might  be  intrusted  with  the  government, 
dive,  after  some  hesitation,  decided 
honestly  and  wisely  in  favour  of  Mahom- 
med  Reza  Khan,  who  had  held  his  high 
office  seven  years  when  Hastings  became 
governor.  An  infant  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  now  nabob ;  and  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  prince's  person  had  been  con- 
fided to  the  minister. 

Nuncomar,    stimulated    at    onoe    by 

cupidity  and  malice,  had  been  constantly 

Xrrors       attempting    to   undermine 

ooncerning    !>»  successful  rival.    This 

the  we^h    was    not    difficult       The 

or    engai.     ygyg^^Qg  ^f  Bengal,  imder 

the  administration  established  by  Glive, 

did  not  yield  such  a  surplus  as  had  been 

anticipated  by  the  Company ;  for,  at  that 


time,  the  moet  absurd  notions  were  enter- 
tained in  England  respecting  the  wealth 
of  India.  Palaces  of  porphyry,  hung 
with  the  richest  brocade,  heaps  of  pearls 
and  diamonds,  vaults  from  ^hich  pagodas 
•and  gold  mohurs  were  measuied  out  by 
the  bushel,  filled  the  imagiaaticm  even  of 
men  of  business.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  what  nevertheless  was  most 
uttdoubtedly  the  truth,  that  India  was  a 
much  poorer  country  than  countries  which 
in  Burope  are  reckoned  poor  — than 
Ireland,  for  example,  than  Portugal,  or 
than  Sweden.  It  was  confidently  believed 
by  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  Members 
for  the  City  that  Bengal  would  not  only 
defray  its  own  charges,  but  woidd  afford 
an  increased  dividend  to  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock,  and  large  relief  to  the 
KngliBh  finances.  These  absurd  expecta- 
tions were  disappointed ;  and  theJDsrectors, 
natarally  enough,  chose  to  attribute 
the  disappointment  rather  to  the  mis- 
management of  Midionuned  Bean  Xhan, 
than  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
country  intrusted  to  their  care.  They 
were  confirmed  in  their  Kuneomar's 
enor  by  the  a^^ts  of  agents  ruin 
Nuncomar;  for  Nuncomar  his  rival. 
had  agents  even  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
Soon  after  Hastings  reached  Calcutta  he 
received  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  not  to  the  council  generally, 
but  to  himself  ia  particular.  He  was 
directed  to  remove  Mahommed  Beza 
Khan,  to  arrest  him,  together  with  aU  his 
fanuly  and  all  his  partisans,  and  to 
institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  whole 
administration  of  the  province.  It  was 
added,  that  the  governor  would  do  well 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Nun- 
comar in  the  investigation.  The  vices  of 
Nuncomar  were  acknowledged.  But  even 
from  his  irices,  it  was  said,  much  advan- 
tage might  at  such  a  conjuncture  be 
derived ;  and,  though  he  could  not  safely 
be  trusted,  it  might  still  be  proper  to 
encourage  him  by  hopes  of  reward. 

The  governor  bore  no  goodwill  to 
Nuncomar.  Many  years  before,  they 
had  known  each  other  at  Moorshedabad  ; 
and  then  a  quarrel  had  risen  between 
them,  which  all  the  authority  of  their 
superiors  could  hardly  compose.  Widely 
as  they  differed  in  most  points,  they 
resembled  each  other  in  this,  that  both 
were  men  of  unforgiving  natures.  To 
Mahommed  Eeza  Khan,  on  the  other 
hand,  Hastings  had  no  feelings  of  hostility. 
Nevertheless  he  proceeded  to  execute  the 
instructions    of   the    Compnuy  with    an 
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Alacrity  which  he  never  showed,  except 
when  instructions  were  in  perfect  con- 
formity with  his  own  views.  He  had, 
wisely  as  we  think,  determined  to  get  rid 
of  the  system  of  doable  government  in 
Bengal.  The  orders  of  the  DirectorSi 
famished  him  with  the  means  of  effecting 
his  pxurpose,  and  dispensed  him  from  the 
necessity  of  discnsdng  the  matter  with 
his  council.  He  took  his  measures  with 
his  usual  vigour  and  dexterity.  At  mid- 
night the  palace   of  Mahommed   Reza 

^   ^     Khan,   at    Moorshedabad, 
Arrest  of  *  a  j  v         ,    . 

Mahommed  "*"**  surrounded  by  a  bat- 
ResaKhan  talion  of  sepoys.  The 
***  RoyT  minister  was  roused  from 
his  slumbers,  and  informed 
that  he  was  a  prisoner.  With  the  Mus- 
sulman gravity,  he  bent  his  head  and  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  will  of  GK>d.  He  fell 
not  alone.  A  chief  named  Schitab  Boy  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Bahar.  His  valour  and  his  attachment  to 
the  English  had  more  than  once  been 
ugnally  proved.  On  that  memorable  day 
on  which  the  people  of  Patna  saw  from 
their  walls  the  whole  army  of  the  Mogul 
scattered  by  the  little  band  of  Captain 
Knox,  the  voice  of  the  British  conquerors 
assigned  the  pahn  of  gallantry  to  the 
brave  Asiatic.  <-I  never,"  said  Knox, 
when  he  introduced  Schitab  Boy,  covered 
with  blood  and  dust,  to  the  English  func- 
tionaries assembled  in  the  factory-><<I 
never  saw  a  native  fight  so  before.'* 
Schitab  Roy  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
Mahommed  Beza  Khan,  was  deprived  of 
his  government,  and  was  placed  under 
arrest.  The  members  of  the  council 
received  no  intimation  of  these  measures 
till  the  prisoners  were  on  their  road  to 
Calcutta. 

The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
"minister    was    postponed    on    different 
Theadmlnls-?**®"*^-  Hewaedetained 
tratlon  trans-  in    an    easy    confinement 
'oOTMMmy**  during  many  months.    In 
the  meantime    the    great 
revolutionwhich  Hastingshad  planned  was 
carried  into  effect.    The  office  of  minister 
was  abolished.    The  internal  administra- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  servants  of  the 
Company.     A  system— a  very  imperfect 
system,  it  is  true— of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  under  English  superintendence, 
was  established.      The   nabob   was   no 
longer  to  have  even  an  ostensible  share  in 
the   government;    but  he  was   still   to 
receive  a  considerable  annual  allowance, 
and  to  be  surrounded  with  the  state  of 
sovereignty.    As  he  was  .-n  infant,  it  was 


necessary  to  provide  guardians  for  kii 
person  and  property.  Sis  person  wu 
intrusted  to  a  lady  of  his  f  ather^s  harem, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Munny  Begom. 
The  office  of  treasurer  of  the  hoosehdld 
was  bestowed  on  a  son.  of  Nnncoour, 
named  Qoordas.  Nancoinar*8  serrices 
were  wanted,  yet  he  could  not  safelr 
be  trusted  with  power ;  and  HastiDgt 
thought  it  a  masterstroke  of  policy  to 
reward  the  able  and  anprincspled  parent 
by  promoting  the  inoffensive  child. 

The  revolution  completed,  the  double 
government  dinolved,  the  Company  in- 
stalled in  the   full   sove*  Liberation  of 
reignty  of  Bengal,  Hastings  SofaitabBoy; 
had  no  motive  to  treat  the     ^^  ^^^ 
late  ministers  with  rigour.    Their  trial 
had  been  put  off  on  various  pleas  till  the 
new  organisation  was    complete.    They 
were  then  brought  before  a  committer 
over  which  the  governor  presided.  Schitab 
Boy  was  speedily  acquitted  with  honour. 
A  formal  apology  was    made  to   him 
for  the  restraint  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.    All  the  Eastern   marks  ot 
respect  were  bestowed  on  him.    He  was 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  honour,  presented 
with  jewels  and  with  a  richly  harnessed 
elephant,  and  sent  back  in  state  to  Patna. 
But  his  health  had  suffered  from  confine- 
ment ;  his  high  spirit  had  been  cruelly 
wounded ;  and  soon  after  bis  Uberation  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mahommed  Beza 
Khan  was  not  so  clearly  established.  But 
the  governor  was  not  disposed  to  deal 
harshly.  After  a  long  hearing,  in  which 
Nuncomar  appeared  as  the  accuser,  and 
displayed  both  the  art  and  the  inveterate 
rancour  which  distinguished  him,  Hastings 
pronounced  that  the  charges  had  not  been 
made  out,  and  ordered  the  faUen  minister 
to  be  set  at  liberty.* 

Kuncomar  had  purposed  to  destroy  the 
Mussulman  administration,  and  to  rise  on 
its  ruins.  Both  his  male-  ^^^^  ^f 
volence  and  his  cupidity  j^uioomar. 
had  been  disappointed. 
Hastings  had  made  him  a  tool— had  used 
him  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  W) 
transfer  of  the  government  from  Moor- 
shedabad  to  Calcutta,  from  nsii^  to 
European  hands.  The  rival,  the  eneiny, 
so  long  envied,  so  implacably  persecutedt 
had  been  dismissed  unhurt.  TbesitoatioD 
so  long  and  ardently  desired  hail  been 
abolished.  It  was  natural  that  the 
governor  should  be  from  ttat  thne  « 
object  of  the  most  intense  hatred  to  tl» 
vindictive  Brahmin.    As  yet,  howerer,  n 
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necessary  to  suppress  such  feelings. 
The  time  was  coming  when  that  long 
animosity  was  to  end  in  a  desperate  and 
deadly  struggle. 

In  the  meantime  Hastings  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  his  attention  to  foreign 

.  ,     affairs.    The  object  of  his 

^inbimass-  diplomacy  was  at  this  tmie 
inontofthe  simply  to  get  money.  The 
ompany.  finances  of  his  government 
were  in  an  embarrassed  state ;  and  this 
embanasament  he  was  determined  to 
zeUeye  by  some  means,  fair  or  fouL  The 
principle  which  directed  all  his  dealings 
with  his  neighbours  is  fully  expressed  by 
the  old  motto  of  one  of  the  great  predatory 
families  of  Teviotdale  —  <*  Thou  shalt 
want  ere  I  want."  He  seems  to  have 
laid  it  down,  as  a  fundamental  proposition 
which  could  not  be  disputed,  that  when 
he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
public  senrioe  required,  he  was  to  take 
them  from  anybody  who  had.  One  thing, 
indeed,  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  him. 
The  pressure  applied  to  him  by  his 
employers  at  home  was  such  as  only  the 
highest  yirtue  could  have  withstood— «nch 
as  left  him  no  ^choice  except  to  commit 
great  wrongs  or  to  resign  his  high  poet, 
and  with  that  post  all  his  hopes  of  fortune 
and  distinction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  directors  neyer  enjoined  or  applauded 
any  crime.  Far  from  it.  Whoever 
examines  their  letters  at  that  time  will 
And  there  many  just  and  humane  senti- 
ments, many  excellent  precepts ;  in  short, 
an  admirable  circle  of  political  ethics. 
But  erery  exhortation  is  modified  or 
nullified  by  a  demand  for  money. 
'  *  Gk>Yem  leniently,  and  send  more  money ; 
practise  strict  justice  and  moderation  to- 
'  wards  neighbouring  powers,  and  send 
more  money ; "  this  is  in  truth  the  sum  of 
almost  an  the  instructions  that  Hastings 
Tn^^t^ttTtAT  ^^^^  received  from  home, 
of  the  Now,  these  instructions 
Company's  being  interpreted,  mean 
^"^***'^*-  simply,  "Be  the  father 
and  the  oppressor  of  the  people;  be  just 
and  xmjnst,  moderate  and  rapacious.*' 
The  directors  dealt  with  India,  as  the 
church,  in  the  good  old  times,  dealt  with 
a  heretic.  They  delivered  the  victim  over 
to  the  executioners,  with  an  earnest 
request  that  all  possible  tenderness  might 
be  shown.  We  by  no  means  accuse  or 
suspect  those  who  framed  these  despatches 
of  hypocrisy.  It  is  probable  that,  writing 
fifteen  thousand  miles  from  the  place 
where  their  orders  were  to  be  carried  into 
effect,   they  never   perceived   the   gross 


inconsistency  of  which  they  were  guilty. 
But  the  inconsistency  was  at  once 
manifest  to  their  lieutenant  at  Calcutta, 
who,  with  an  empty  treasury,  with  an 
unpaid  army,  with  his  own  salary  often 
in  arrear,  with  deficient  crops,  with 
government  tenants  daily  running  away, 
was  called  upon  to  remit  home  another 
half- million  without  faiL  Hastings  saw 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  disregard  either  the  moral  discourses  or 
the  pecuniary  requisitions  of  his  em- 
ployers. Being  forced  to  disobey  them 
in  something,  he  had  to  consider  what 
kind  of  disobedience  they  would  most 
readily  pardon ;  and  he  correctly  judged, 
that  the  safest  course  would  be  to  neglect 
the  Sermons  and  to  find  the  Bupees. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  Itttle 
restrained  by  conscientious  scruples, 
speedily  discovered  several  Beduotton  of 
modes  of  relieving  the  the  Nabob's 
financial  embarrassments  of  P«n»i<w»« 
the  government.  The  allowance  of  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal  was  reduced  at  a 
stroke  from  £320,000  a-year  to  half  that 
sum.  The  Company  had  bound  itself  to 
pay  near  £300,000  a-year  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  as  a  mark  of  homage  for  the 
provinces  which  he  had  intrusted  to  their 
care;  and  they  had  ceded  to  him  the 
districts  of  Corah  and  AUahabad.  On  the 
plea  that  the  Mogul  was  not  really  inde- 
pendent, but  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  Hastings  determined  to  retract 
these  concessions.  He  accordingly  de- 
clared that  the  English  would  pay  no 
more  tribute,  and  sent  troops  to  occupy 
Allfthft^ftd  and  Corah.  The  situation  of 
these  places  was  such,  that  there  would 
be  little  advantage  and  great  expense  in 
retaining  them.  Hastings,  who  wanted 
money  and  not  territory,  determined  to 
sell  them.  A  purchaser  was  not  wanting. 
The  rich  province  of  Oude  had,  in  the 
general  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
great  Mussulman  house,  by  ^^Jj?^ 
which  it  is  still  governed. 
About  twenty  years  ago  this  house,  by 
the  permission  of  the  British  government, 
assumed  the  royal  title ;  but,  in  the  time 
of  Warren  Hastings,  such  an  assumption 
would  have  been  considered  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans  of  India  as  a  monstrous 
impiety.  The  Prince  of  Oude,  though  he 
held  the  power,  did  not  venture  to  use 
the  style  of  sovereignty.  To  the  appella- 
tion of  nabob  or  viceroy,  he  added  that  of 
vizier  of  the  monarchy  of  Hindostan— 
just  as  in  the  last  century  the  electors  of 
39 
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Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  though  inde- 
pendent of  the  Emperor,  and  often  in 
arms  against  him,  were  proud  to  style 
themselves  his  Grand  Chamberlain  and 
Grand  Marshal.  Sujah  Dowlah,  then 
nabob  vizier,  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  English.  He  had  a  large  treasure. 
Allahabad  and  Corah  were  so  situated 
that  they  might  ber  of  use  to  him,  and 
could  be  of  none  to  the  Company.  The 
buyer  and  seller  soon  came  to  an  under- 
standing ;  and  the  provinces  which  had 
been  torn  from  the  Mogul  were  made 
over  to  the  government  of  Oude  for 
about  half  a  million  sterling. 

But  there  was  another  matter  still  more 
important  to  be  settled  by  the  vizier  and 
the  governor.  The  fate  of  a  brare 
people  was  to  be  decided.  It  was  decided 
in  a  manner  which  has  left  a  lasting 
stain  on  the  fame  of  Hastings  and  of 
England. 

The  people  of  Central  Asia  had  always 
been  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  what  the 
warriors  of  the  German 
S  toSSf  forests  were  to  the  subjects 
of  the  decaying  monarchy 
of  Borne.  The  dark,  slender,  and  timid 
Hindoo  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  the 
strong  muscle  and  resolute  spirit  of 
the  fair  race  which  dwelt  beyond  the 
passes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
a  period  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  regular 
history,  the  people  who  spoke  the  rich 
and  flexible  Sanscrit  came  from  regions 
lying  far  beyond  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Hystaspes,  and  imposed  their  yoke  on  the 
children  of  the  soil.  It  is  certain  that, 
during  the  last  ten  centuries,  a  succession 
of  invaders  descended  from  the  west  on 
Hindostan;  nor  was  the  course  of  con- 
quest ever  turned  back  towards  the 
setting  sun,  till  that  memorable  campaign, 
in  which  the  cross  of  Saint  Gkorge  was 
planted  on  the  walls  of  Ghizni. 

The  emperors  of  Hindostan  themselves 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  great 

The  BobUlas.  ^^^^^  ^dge ;  and  it  had 
always  been  their  practice 
to  recruit  their  army  from  the  hardy  and 
valiant  race  from  which  their  own  illus- 
trious house  sprang.    Among  the  military 
adventurers    who   were   allured   to   the 
Mogul  standards  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  were  conspicuous  | 
several   gallant   bands,    known   by   the  > 
name  of  the  Bohillas.    Their  services  had  ! 
been  rewarded  with  large  tracts  of  land—  I 
fiefs  of  the  spear,  if  we  may  use  an  ex- 
pression drawn  from  an  analogous  state 
of  things— in  that  fertile  plain  through  | 


which    the   Ramgunga   flows  from    the 
snowy  heights  of  Kumaon  to  join   the 
Ganges.    In  the  general  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  the 
warlike  colony  became  virtually  indepen- 
dent.    The  Bohillas  were  distinipiished 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  India  by  a 
peculiarly  fair  complexion.    They  were 
more  honourably  distinguished  by  valour 
in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
While   anarchy  raged  from   Lahore    to 
Cape  Comoiin,  their  little  territorr  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  repose  under  the 
guardianship   of   courage.      Agriculture 
and  commerce  flourished  among  them; 
nor  were  they  negligent  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry.    Many  persons  now  livinj  have 
heard  aged  men  talk  with  regret  of  the 
golden  days  when   the   Afghan  princes 
ruled  in  the  vale  of  Bohilcund. 

Sujah  Dowlah  had  set   his   heart  on 
adding  this  rich  district  to  his  own  princi- 
pality.   Bight,  or  show  of        a  jah 
right,    he   had   absolutely     Dowlah's 
none.    His  claim  was  in  no    S®]^^"  °^ 
resiject  better  founded  than    ***>""*^'*'*^ 
that  of  Catherine  to  Ppland,  or  that  of 
the   Bonaparte  family  to    Spain.     The 
Bohillas  held  their  country  by  exactly 
the  same  title  by  which  he  held  his ;  and 
had  governed   their   country  far  better 
than  his  had  ever  been  governed.    Nor 
were  they  a  people  whom  it  was  perfectly 
safe  to  attack.    Their  land  was  indeed  an 
open  plain,  destitute  of  natural  defences ; 
but  their  veins  were  full  of  the  high  blood 
of   Afghanistan.    As  soldiers,  they  had 
not  the  steadiness  which  is  seldom  found 
except  in  company  with  strict  discipline ; 
but   their  impetuous   valour   had   been 
proved  on  many  flelds  of  battle.    It  was 
said  that  their  chiefs,  when  united  by 
common  peril,  could  bring  eighty  thousand 
men  into  the  fleld.    Sujah  Dowlah  had 
himself  seen  them  flgbt,  and  wisely  shrank 
from  a  conflict  with  them.    There  waa 
in  India  one  army,  and  only  one,  against 
which  even  those  proud  Caucasian  tribes 
could  not  stand.    It  had  been  abundantly 
proved  that  neither  tenfold  odds,  nor  the 
maiiial   ardour   of   the   boldest   Asiatic 
nations,  could  avail  aught  against  English 
science  and  resolution.    Was  it  possible 
to  induce  the  Governor  of  Bengal  to  let 
out  to  hire  the  irresistible  energies  of  the 
imperial  people — the  skill,  against  which 
the  ablest  chiefs  of  Hindostan  were  help- 
less as  infants— the  discipline,  whiob  had 
so    often    triumphed   over    the  frantic 
strugi^les  of  fanaticism  and  despair— the 
unconquerable  British  courage,  which  is 
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uerrer  so  sedate  and  sf  ubbom  as  towards 
the  close  of  a  doubtful  and  murderous 
day? 

This  was  what  the  Nabob  Vizier  asked, 
and  what  Hastings  granted.    A  bargain 

Bargain  of  '^<^  ^^^  struck.  Each  of 
Hastings  with  the  negotiators  had  what 
Bujah  Dowlah.  theotherwanted.  Hastings 
was  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the 
govemment  of  Bengal,  and  to  send 
remittances  to  London ;  and  Snjah  Dowlah 
had  an  ample  reyenue.  Sujah  Dowlah 
was  bent  on  subjugating  the  Bohillas; 
and  Hastings  had  at  his  disposal  the  onl  j 
force  by  which  the  Bohillas  could  be 
subjugated.  It  was  agreed  that  an 
English  army  should  be  lent  to  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  and  that,  for  the  loan,  he 
should  pay  £400,000  sterling,  besides 
defraying  all  the  charge  of  the  troops 
while  employed  in  his  serrice. 

<*  I  really  cannot  see,"  says  the  Bev. 
Hr.  Gleig,  "upon  what  grounds,  either  of 
political  or  moral  justice,  this  proposition 
desenres  to  be  stigmatized  as  infamous." 
If  we  understand  the  meaning  of  words, 
it  is  infamous  to  commit  a  wicked  action 
for  hire,  and  it  is  wicked  to  engage  In  war 
without  provocation.  In  this  particular 
war,  scarcely  one  aggruTating  drcum- 
stance  was  wanting.  The  object  of  the 
Bohilla  war  was  this  --to  depriye  a  large 
population,  who  had  neyer  done  us  the 
least  harm,  of  a  good  goTemment,  and  to 
place  them,  against  their  will,  under  an 
execrably  bad  one.  Nay,  even  this  is  not 
all.  England  now  descended  far  below 
the  level  even  of  those  petty  Qerman 
princes,  who,  about  the  same  time,  sold 
us  troops  to  fight  the  Americans.  The 
hussar-mongers  of  Hesse 
ttTc^SS'ct'  ««dA»»P«<*  h-d  at  least 
the  assurance  that  the  ex- 
peditions on  which  their  soldiers  were  to 
be  employed  would  be  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  the  humane  rules  of  civilized 
warfare.  Was  the  Bohilla  war  likely  to 
be  so  conducted?  Did  the  governor 
stipulate  that  it  should  be  so  conducted? 
He  well  knew  what  Indian  warfare  was. 
He  well  knew  that  the  power  which  he 
covenanted  to  put  into  Sujah  Dowlah's 
hands  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
atrociously  abused ;  and  he  required  no 
guarantee,  no  promise  that  it  should  not 
be  so  abused.  He  did  not  even  reserve  to 
himself  the  right  of  withdrawing  his  aid 
in  case  of  abuse,  however  gross.  Mr. 
Gleig  repeats  Major  Scott's  absurd  plea, 
that  Hastings  was  justified  in  letting  out 
English  troops  to  slaughter  the  Bohillas, 


because  the  Bohillas  were  not  of  Indian 
race,  but  a  colony  from  a  distant 
country.  What  were  the  English  them- 
selves ?  Was  it  for  them  to  proclaim  a 
crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  all  intruders 
from  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Ganges?  Did  it  lie  in  their  mouths  to 
contend  that  a  foreign  settler,  who  es- 
tablishes an  empire  in  India,  is  a  caput 
lupinum  ?  What  would  they  have  said  if 
any  other  power  had,  on  such  a  ground, 
attacked  Madras  or  Calcutta,  without  the 
slightest  provocation?*  Such  a  defence 
was  wanting  to  make  the  infamy  of  the 
transaction  complete.  The  atrocity  of 
the  crime,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
apology,  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  three  brigades  of  which  the 
Bengal  army  consisted,  was  sent  under 
Colonel  Champion  to  join  cowardice  of 
Sujah  Dowlah's  forces.  The  Sujah  Do  w- 
Bohillas  expostulated,  en-  ^**''»  ^''''^'' 
treated,  offered  a  large  ransom,  but  in 
vain.  They  then  resolved  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought.  "The  enemy,"  says  Colonel 
Champion,  "  gave  proof  of  a  good  share 
of  military  knowledge;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  a  more  obstinate 
firmness  of  resolution  than  they  dis- 
played." The  dastardly  sovereign  of 
Oude  fled  from  the  field.  The  English 
were  left  unsupported ;  but  their  fire  and 
their  charge  were  irresistible.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  most  distinguished  chiefs 
had  fallen,  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of 
their  troops,  that  the  Bohilla  ranks  gave 
way.  Then  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  rabble 
made  their  appearance,  and  hastened  to 
plunder  the  camp  of  the  valiant  enemies, 
whom  they  had  never  dared  to  look  in  the 
face.  The  soldiers  of  the  Company,  trained 
in  an  exact  discipline,  kept  unbroken  order, 
while  the  tents  were  pillaged  by  these 
worthless  allies.  But  many  voices  were 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  We  have  had  all  the 
fighting,  and  these  rogues  are  to  have  all 
the  profit." 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let 
loose  on  the  fair  valleys   and  cities  of 
Bohilcund.      The     whole     cruelties 
country  was   in   a   blaze,  practised  in 
More  than  a  hundred  thou-    R«l»ilo«»d. 
sand  people  fled  from  their  homes  to 
pestilential  jungles,  preferring  famine  and 
fever,  and  the  hauuts  of  tigers,  to  the 
tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an  English  and 
a  Christian  government  had,  for  shameful 
lucre,  sold  their  substance  and  their  blood, 
and    the    honour    of    their    wives   and 
daughters.      Colonel    Champion   romon- 
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fitrated  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  Bcnt 
strong  representations  to  Fort  William; 
but  the  governor  had  made  no  conditions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  war  was  to  be 
carried  on.  He  had  troubled  himself 
about  nothing  but  his  forty  lacs;  and, 
though  he  might  disapprove  of  Sujah 
Dowlah's  wanton  barbarity,  he  did  not 
think  himself  entitled  to  interfere,  except 

•  by  offering  advice.  This  delicacy  excites 
the  admiration  of  the  reverend  biographer. 
*^Mr.  Hastings,"  he  says,  *' could  not 
himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor  permit 
the  commander  of  the  Company's  troops 
to  dictate  how  the  war  was  to  be  carried 
on.''  No,  to  be  sure.  Mr.  Hastings  had 
only  to  put  down  by  main  force  the  brave 
struggles  of  innocent  men  fighting  for 
their  liberty.  Their  military  resistance 
crushed,  his  duties  ended;  and  he  had 
then  only  to  fold  his  aims  and  look  on, 
while  their  villages  were  burned,  their 
children  butchered,  and  their  women 
violated.  Will  Mr.  Gleig  seriously  main- 
tain this  opinion  ?  Is  any  rule  more  plain 
.Ihan  this,  that  whoever  voluntarily  gives 
ito  another  irresistible  power  over  human 
^beings,  is  bound  to  take  order  that  such 
; power  shall  not  be  barbarously  abused? 

But  we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for 

•  arguing  a  point  so  dear. 

We  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  and 
,  disgraceful  story.    The  war  ceased.    The 

BohUla  In-  ^^  population  in  India 
dependence  was  subjected  to  a  greedy, 

jlestroyed.  cowardly,  cruel  tyrant. 
<?omm6rce  and  agriculture  languished. 
The  rich  province  which  had  tempted  the 
cupidity  of  Sujah  Dowlah  became  the 
most  miserable  part  even  of  his  miserable 
dominions.  Yet  is  the  injured  nation  not 
yet  instinct.  At  long  intervals  gleams  of 
its  ancient  spirit  have  flashed  forth ;  and 
oven  at  this  day,  valoor,  and  self-respect, 
and  a  chivalrous  feeling,  rare  among 
Asiatics,  and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the 
great  crime  of  England,  distingwiBh  that 
noble  Afghan  race.  To  this  day  they  are 
regarded  as  the  best  of  all  sepoys  at  the 
cold  steel ;  and  it  was  very  recently  re- 
marked by  one  who  had  enjoyed  great 
opportunities  of  observation,  that  the  only 
natives  of  India  to  whom  the  word  '*  gen- 
tleman" can  with  perfect  propriety  be 
applied,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
RohiUas. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  morality 
of  Hastings,  it  cannot  be 

results   of   his  policy   did 
honour  to  his  talents.    In  less  than  two  | 


years  after  ho  assumed  the  government, 
he  had,  without  imposing  any  additiovifil 
burdens  on  the  i>eople  subject  to  his 
authority,  added  about  £450,000  to  the 
annual  income  of  the  Ck>mpany,  besides 
procuring  about  a  million  in  ready  money. 
He  had  also  relieved  the  finances  of  Bengal 
from  military  expenditure,  amounting  to 
near  £250,000  a-year,  and  had  thrown  that 
charge  on  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  result  which, 
if  it  had  been  obtained  by  honest  means, 
would  have  entitled  him  to  the  warmest 
gratitude  of  his  country;  and  which,  by 
whatever  means  obtained,  proved  that  he 
possessed  great  talents  for  administration. 

In  the  meantime  Parliament  had  been 
engaged  in  long  and  grave  dlKussians  on 
Indian  affairs.  The  ministry  d  Lord 
North,  in  the  session  of  1773,  introdnoed 
a  measure  which  made  a  considerable 
change  in  the  oonstitutian  of  the  Indian 
government.  This  law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Begulating 
Act,  prodded  tt»t  the  SS^Sl 
presidency  of  Bengal  should 
exercisea  control  over  the  other  poasessiona 
of  the  Company ;  that  the  chief  of  that 
presidency  should  be  styled  Gtovnmor- 
G^eneral ;  that  he  should  be  assisted  by 
four  ooundUors;  and  that  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  inferior  judges,  should 
be  estabUshed  at  Calcutta.  This  court 
was  made  independent  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  counoU,  and  was  entrusted 
with  a  civil  and  criminal  juxisdiotion  of 
immense  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  unde- 
fined extent. 

The  Gk»vemor-Gheneial  and  ooandllorB 
were  named  in  the  Act,  and  were  to  hold 
their  situations  for  five  yeaza.  Hastings 
was  to  be  the  first  (Governor- General. 
One  of  the  four  new  conndllorB,  Mr. 
Barwell,  an  experienoed  servant  of  the 
Company,  was  then  in  India.  The  other 
three,  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson, 
and  Mr.  Francis,  were  sent  oat  from 
England. 

The  ablest  of  the  new  coundllora  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  Philip  Francis.  His 
acknowledged  compositiona  xhe  OonnoU; 
prove  that  he  possessed  con-  FhiUp 
siderable  eloquence  and  in-  '^^*>^<' 
formation.  Several  years  passed  in  the 
public  offices  had  formed  him  to  habits  of 
business.  His  enemies  have  never  denied 
that  he  had  a  fearless  and  manly  spirit; 
and  his  friends,  we  are  afraid,  must  ac< 
knowledge  that  his  estimate  of  himself 
was  extravagantly  high,  that  his  temper 
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"was  irritable,  that  his  deportment  was 
often  rude  and  petulant,  and  that  his 
hatred  was  of  intense  bitterness  and 
long  duration. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  this 
eminent  man  without  adverting  for  a 
Authorship  ii^^'ii^cxi^  to  the  question 
of  JuniuB's  which  his  name  at  once 
Iiatten.  guggests  to  every  mind. 
Was  he  the  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius  ?  Our  own  firm  belief  is,  that  he 
was.  The  external  evidence  is,  we  think, 
such  as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil, 
nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  hand- 
writing of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar 
handwriting  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised. 
As  to  the  position,  pursuits,  and  con- 
nections of  Junius,  the  foUowing  are  the 
most  important  facts  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  proved :  first,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  technical  forms 
of  the  secretary  of  state's  office ;  secondly, 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  business  of  the  war-office;  thirdly, 
that  he,  during  the  year  1770,  attended 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took 
notes  of  speeches,  particularly  of  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Chatham ;  fourthly,  that 
he  bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Ohamier  to  the  place  of  deputy 
secretary-at-war ;  fifthly,  that  he  was 
bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord 
Holland.  Now,  Francis  passed  some  years 
in  the  secretary  of  state's  office.  He  was 
subsequently  chief  clerk  of  the  war-office. 
He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he  had  him- 
self, in  1770,  heard  speeches  of  Lord 
Chatham;  and  some  of  those  speeches 
were  actually  printed  from  his  notes.  He 
resigned  his  clerkship  at  the  war-office 
from  resentment  at  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Chamier.  It  was  by  Lord  Holland 
that  he  was  first  introduced  into  the  public 
serrice.  Now  here  are  five  marks,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius.  They 
are  all  five  found  in  Francis.  We  do  not 
believe  that  more  than  two  of  them  can 
be  found  in  any  other  person  whatever. 
If  this  argument  does  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on 
circumstantial  evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to 

point  the  same  way.    The  style  of  Francis 

Evidence     ^^>^^^  ^  strong  resemblance 

pointlfig  to   to  that  of  Junius ;  nor  are 

rnndM.     we  disposed  to  admit,  what 

is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the 

acknowledged  compositions  of  Francis  are 

very  decidedly  inferior  to  the  anonymous 

letters.    The  argument  from  inferiority, 

at  all  events,  is  one  which  may  be  urged  i 


with  at  least  equal  force  against  every 
claimant  that  has  ever  been  mentioned, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Burke,  who 
certainly  was  not  Junius.  And  what  con- 
clusion, after  all,  can  be  drawn  from  mere 
inferiority?  Every  writer  must  produce 
his  best  work ;  and  the  interval  between 
his  best  work  and  his  second  best  work 
may  be  very  wide  indeed.  Nobody  will 
say  that  the  best  letters  of  Junius  are 
more  decidedly  superior  to  the  acknow- 
ledged works  of  Francis,  than  three  or 
four  of  Comeille's  tragedies  to  the  rest ; 
than  three  or  four  of  Ben  Jonson's  come- 
dies to  the  rest ;  than  the  **  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ' '  to  the  other  works  of  Bunyan ;  than 
**  Don  Quixote "  to  the  other  works  of 
Cervantes.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Man  in  the  Mask,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  was  a  most  unequal  writer.  To  go 
no  further  than  the  letters  which  bear  the 
signature  of  Junius— the  letter  to  the 
king,  and  the  letters  to  Home  Tooke,  have 
little  in  common,  except  the  asperity ;  and 
asperity  was  an  ingredient  seldom  wanting 
either  in  the  writings  or  in  the  speechea 
of  Francis. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  that  Francis  was  Junius  is  the- 
moral  resemblance  between 
the  two  men.  It  is  not  ^'^JJ^^  ** 
difficult,  from  the  letters 
which,  under  various  signatures,  are 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Junius, 
and  from  his  dealings  with  Woodfall  and 
others,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
of  his  character.  He  was  clearly  a  man 
not  destitute  of  real  patriotism  and  mag- 
nanimity—a man  whose  vices  were  not  of 
a  sordid  kind.  But  he  must  also  have 
been  a  man  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant 
and  insolent,  a  man  prone  to  malevolence^ 
and  prone  to  the  error  of  mistaking  his 
malevolence  for  public  virtue.  ''Doest 
thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  "  was  the  question 
asked  in  old  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 
And  he  answered,  "  I  do  well."  This  was 
evidently  the  temper  of  Junius ;  and  to 
this  cause  we  attribute  the  savage  cruelty 
which  disgraces  several  of  his  letters.  No 
man  is  so  merciless  as  he  who,  under  a 
strong  self-delusion,  confounds  hii  anti- 
pathies with  his  duties.  It  may  be  added, 
that  Junius,  though  allied  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  by  common  enmities,  was  the 
very  opposite  of  a  democratic  i>olitician. 
Whileattackingindiriduals  with  a  ferocity 
which  perpetually  violated  all  the  laws  of 
literary  warfare,  he  regarded  the  most 
defective  parts  of  old  institutions  with  ^ 
respect  amounting  to  pedantry ;— ^plea*^ 
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the  cause  of  Old  Sorum  with  ferrour,  and 
contemptuously  told  the  capitalists  of 
Manchester  and  Leeds  that,  if  they 
wanted  votes,  they  might  buy  land  and 
become  freeholders  of  Lancaahiie  and 
Yorkshire.  All  this,  we  believe,  might 
stand,  with  scarcely  any  change,  for  a 
character  of  Philip  Francis. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  great  anony- 
mous writer  should  have  been  willing  at 

Reason  for  ^^^  ^^°^®  ^^  leave  the 
ceeeationof  country  which  had  been 
of  the  letters.  e^>  powerfully  stirred  by 
his  eloquence.  Everything  had  gone 
against  him.  That  party  which  he  clearly 
preferred  to  every  other,  the  party  of 
Oeorge  Gronville,  had  been  scattered  by 
the  death  of  its  chief ;  and  Lord  Suffolk 
had  led  the  greater  part  of  it  over  to  the 
ministerial  benches.  The  ferment  pro- 
duced by  the  Middlesex  election  had  gone 
down.  Every  faction  mast  have  been 
aUke  an  object  of  aversion  to  Junius. 
His  opinions  on  domestic  affairs  separated 
him  from  the  Ministry ;  his  opinions  on 
colonial  affairs  from  the  Opposition. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  had  thrown 
down  his  pen  in  misanthropic  despair. 
His  farewell  letter  to  Woodfall  bears 
date  the  19th  of  January,  1773.  In  that 
letter  he  declared  that  he  must  be  an 
idiot  to  write  again ;  that  he  had  meant 
well  by  the  cause  and  the  public ;  that 
both  were  given  up ;  that  there  were  not 
ten  men  who  would  act  steadily  together 
on  any  question.  **  But  it  is  all  alike,*' 
he  added,  "vile  and  contemptible.  You 
have  never  flinched  that  I  know  of ;  and 
I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your 
prosperity."  These  were  the  last  words 
of  Junius.  In  a  year  from  that  time 
Philip  Francis  was  on  his  voyage  to  Bengal. 
With  the  three  new  councillors  also 
came  out  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Judges  of  the  ^"t*-  The  chief-justice 
Supreme  was  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 
Court;  Impey.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  acquain- 

tance  of  Hastings;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Governor- General,  if  he  had 
searched  through  all  the  inns  of  court, 
could  not  have  found  an  equally  service- 
able tool.  But  the  members  of  coimcil 
were  by  no  means  in  an  obsequious  mood. 
Hastings  greatly  disliked  the  now  form  of 
government,  and  had  no  very  high  opinion 
of  his  coadjutors.  They  had  heard  of 
this,  and  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious 
and  punctilious.  When  men  are  in  such 
A  frame  of  mind  any  trifle  is  sufficient  to 
give  occasion  for  dispute.  The  members  I 
of  council  expected  a  salute  of  twenty-  | 


one  guns  from  the  batteries  of  Fort 
William.  ■  Hastings  allovced  tkem  only 
seventeen.  They  landed  in  ill-humour. 
The  first  civilities  were  exchanged  with 
cold  reserve.  On  the  morrovr  commenced 
that  long  quaixel  which,  after  distFacting 
Biitiah  India,  was  renewed  in  England, 
and  in  which  all  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age  took 
active  part  on  one  or  the  other  aide. 

Hastings  was  supported  by  Barwell. 
They  had  not  always  been  friends.    But 
the  arrival  of  the  new  members  of  council 
from  England  naturally    had    the  effect 
of  uniting  the  old  servants  of  the  Cknn- 
pany.    Clavering,  Monson,    and  Francis 
formed  the   majority.      They    instantly 
wrested  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of   Hastings;    condemned,    certainly  not 
without  justice,  his  late  dealing^  with  the 
Nabob  Vizier ;  recalled  the  English  agent 
from  Onde,  and  sent  thither  a  creature  oi 
their  own;    ordered  the  brigade  which 
had  conquered  the  unhappy  Bohillas  to 
return  to  the  Company's  territories ,-  and 
instituted  a  severe  inquiiy  into  the  con- 
duct  of  the  war.    Next,  in  spite  of  the 
Governor-General's  remonstrances,  they 
proceeded  to   exercise,  in     indiscreet 
the  most  indiscreet  manner,    action  of  the 
their  new  authority  over       OounolL 
the  subordinate  presidencies;    threw  all 
the  affairs  of   Bombay  into   confvsion ; 
and  interfered,  with  an  incredible  union 
of  rashness  and  feebleness,  in  the  intes- 
tine disputes  of  the  Blahratta  government. 
At  the  same  time,  they  fell  on  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  Bengal,  and  at- 
tacked the   whole    fiscal    and    judicial 
system— a  system  which  was  undoubtedly 
defective,  but  which  it  was  very  improb- 
able that  gentlemen  fresh  from  England 
would   be   competent   to   amend.     The 
effect  of  their  reforms  was,  that  aU  pro- 
tection  to  life  and  property  w«3  with- 
drawn ;  and  that  gangs  of  robbeis  plon- 
dcred  and  slaughtered  with  imponity  in  the 
very  suburbs  of  Calcutta.    Hastings  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  Government  House, 
and  to  draw  the  salary  ol  Governor- 
General.    He  continued  even  to  take  the 
lead  at  the  council-board  in  the  tranf- 
action    of    ordinary   business;    for  his 
opponents  could  not  but  feel  that  he  knew 
much  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and 
that  he  decided,  both  surely  and  speedilyi 
many   questions   which   to  them  would 
have  been  hopelessly  puzzling.    But  the 
higher  powers  of  govenmi^it,  and  the 
most  valuable  patronage,  had  been  taken 
from  him. 
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TLe  saiiTes  soon  found  this  out.  They 
considered  him  as  a  fallen  man ;  and  they 

NativaoabalB  *<^®^  ^^^  *^®"^  ^^^• 
against        Some  of  our  readers  may 

Hastings.  have  seen,  in  India,  a 
cloud  of  crows  pecking  a  sick  vulture  to 
death— no  bad  type  of  what  happens  in 
that  conntry,  as  often  as  fortune  deserts 
one  who  has  been  great  and  dreaded.  In 
an  instant  all  the  sycophants  who  had 
lately  been  ready  to  lie  for  him,  to  forge 
for  him,  to  lender  for  him,  to  poison  for 
liim,  hasten  to  purchase  the  favour  of  his 
victorious  enemies  by  accusing  him.  An 
Indian  government  has  only  to  let  it  bs 
understood  that  it  wishes  a  particular 
man  to  be  ruined,  and,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  it  will  be  furnished  with  grave 
charges,  supported  by  depositions  so  f «11 
and  circumstantial,  that  any  person  un- 
accustomed to  Asiatic  mendacity  would 
regard  them  as  decisive.  It  is  well  if  the 
isignature  of  the  destined  victim  is  not 
countevfeited  at  the  foot  of  some  illegal 
compact,  and  if  some  treasonable  paper  is 
not  slipped  into  a  hiding-place  in  his 
house.  Hastings  was  now  regarded  as 
helpless.  The  power  to  make  or  mar  the 
fortune  of  every  man  in  Bengal  had 
passed,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  hands  of  his 
opponents.  Immediately  charges  against 
the  Governor-General  began  to  pour  in. 
They  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
majority,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  were 
men  of  too  much  honour  knowingly  to 
countenance  false  accusations,  but  who 
were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
East  to  be  aware  that,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  a  very  little  encouragement  from 
power  will  call  forth,  in  a  week,  more 
Oateses,  and  Bedloes,  and  Dangerfields, 
than  Westminster  Hall  sees  in  a  cen- 
tury. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if, 

at  such  a  juncture,  Nuncomar  had  re- 

Nuncomar's    mained  quiet.     That  bad 

charges  against  man    was   stimulated   at 

Hastings.  ^^^  y^y  malignity,  by 
avarice,  and  by  ambition.  Now  was  the 
time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old  enemy,  to 
wreak  a  grudge  of  seventeen  years,  to 
establish  himself  in  the  favour  of  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  to  become  the 
greatest  native  in  Bengal.  From  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  councillors 
he  had  paid  the  most  marked  court  to 
them;  and  had  in  consequence  been  ex- 
cluded, with  all  indignity,  from  the  Govern- 
ment House.  He  now  put  into  the  hands 
of  Francis,  with  great  ceremony,  a  paper 
containing  several  charges  of  the  most 


serious  description.  By  this  document 
Hastings  was  accused  of  putting  offices 
up  to  sale,  and  of  receiving  bribes  for 
suffering  offenders  to  escape.  In  par- 
ticular, it  was  alleged  that  Mahommed 
Reza  Khan  had  been  dismissed  with 
impunity,  in  consideration  of  a  great  sum 
paid  to  the  Governor-General. 

Francis  read  the  paper  in  Council.  A 
violent  altercation  followed.  Hastiogs 
complained  in  bitter  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  ^^^^^^ 
treated,  spoke  v/ith  con- 
tempt of  Nuncomar  and  of  Nuncomar's 
accusation,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
council  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  governor. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  another 
communication  from  Nuncomar  was  pro- 
duced. He  requested  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  Council,  and  that 
he  might  be  heard  in  support  of  his 
assertions.  Another  tempestuous  debate 
took  place.  The  Governor-General  main- 
tained that  the  council-room  was  not  a 
proper  place  for  such  an  investigation; 
that  from  persons  who  were  heated  by 
daily  conflict  with  him,  he  could  not 
expect  the  fairness  of  judges,  and  that 
he  could  not,  without  betraying  the  dig- 
nity of  his  post,  submit  to  be  confronted 
with  such  a  man  as  Nuncomar.  Tlie 
majority,  however,  resolved  to  go  into 
the  charges.  Hastings  rose,  declared  the 
sitting  at  an  end,  and  left  the  room, 
followed  by  Barwell.  The  other  mem- 
bers kept  their  seats,  voted  themselves  a 
council,  put  Clavering  in  the  chair,  and 
ordered  Nuncomar  to  be  called  in.  Nun- 
comar not  only  adhered  to  the  original 
charges,  but,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
East,  produced  a  large  supplement.  He 
stated  that  Hastings  had  received  a  great 
sum  for  appointing  Rajah  Hastings 
Goordas  treasurer  of  the  accused  of 
XaboVs  household,  and  taking  bribes, 
for  committing  the  care  of  his  highness's 
person  to  the  Munny  Begum.  He  put  in 
a  letter  purporting  to  bear  the  seal  of  the 
Munny  Begum,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  his  story.  The  seal, 
whether  forged,  as  Hastings  affirmed,  or 
genuine,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  proved  nothing.  Nuncomar,  as 
everybody  knows  who  knows  India,  had 
only  to  tell  the  Munny  Begpun  that  such 
a  letter  would  give  pleasure  to  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure her  attestation.  The  majority, 
however,  voted  that  the  charge  was  made 
out;  that  Hastings  had  corruptly  re- 
ceived between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
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pounds ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  com' 
pelled  to  refund. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  English 
in  Bengal  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Peeling  In  Governor  -  General.  In 
fiftvonrof  talents  for  business,  >in 
Hastings,  knowledge  of  the  country, 
in  general  courtesy  of  demeanour,  he  was 
decidedly  superior  to  his  persecutors. 
The  servants  of  the  Company  were  natu- 
rally disposed  to  side  with  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  their  own  body 
against  a  War  Office  clerk,  who,  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  native  languages 
and  the  native  character,  took  on  himself 
to  regulate  every  department  of  the 
administration.  Hastings,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  general  sympathy  of  his 
countrymen,  was  in  a  most  painful  situa- 
tion. There  was  still  an  appeal  to  higher 
authority  in  England.  If  that  authority 
took  part  with  his  enemies,  nothing  was 
left  to  him  but  to  throw  up  his  office. 
He  accordingly  placed  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  his  agent  in  London, 
Ck>lonel  Macleane.  But  Macleane  was 
instructed  not  to  produce  the  resignation, 
unless  it  should  be  fully  ascertained  that 
the  feeling  at  the  India  House  was 
adverse  to  the  €k)vemor-General. 

The  triumph  of  Nunoomar  seemed  to 
be  complete.  He  held  a  daily  levee,  to 
Kuncomar'a  ^^^^  ^^  countrymen  re- 
apparent  sorted  in  crowds;  and  to 
triumph,  ^hich,  on  one  occasion,  the 
majority  of  the  Council  condescended  to 
repair.  His  house  was  an  office  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  charges  against  the 
Qovemor-General.  It  was  said  that, 
partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  wheed- 
ling, he  had  induced  many  of  the  wealthi- 
est men  of  the  province  to  send  in  com- 
plaints. But  he  was  playing  a  desperate 
game.  It  was  not  safe  to  drive  to  despair 
a  man  of  such  resource  and  of  such 
determination  as  Hastings.  Nuncomar, 
with  all  his  aouteness,  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lived.  He  saw  that  he  had  ¥rith  him 
the  majority  of  the  body  which  made 
treaties,  gave  places,  raised  taxes.  The 
separation  between  political  and  judicial 
functions  was  a  thing  of  which  he  had  no 
conception.  It  had  probably  never 
occurred  to  him  that  there  was  in  Bengal 
an  authority  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Council — ^an  authority  which  could  pro- 
tect one  whom  the  Council  wished  to 
destroy,  and  send  to  the  gibbet  one  whom 
tbe  Council  wished  to  protect.  Yet  such 
was  the  fact.    The  Supreme  Court  was, 


within  the  sphere  of  its  own  dutio^ 
altogether  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Hastings,  with  his  nsoal  sagacity, 
had  seen  how  much  advantage  he  might 
derive  from  possessing  himsftlf  of  ths 
stronghold;  and  he  had  acted  aoocndingiy. 
The  judges,  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
were  hostile  to  the  majority  of  the 
Council  The  time  had  now  come  for  put- 
ting this  formidable  machinery  in  actios. 

On  a  sudden,  Calcutta  was  astounded 
by  the  news  that  Nuncomar  had  been 
taken  up  on  a  charge   of    jfnnoomMr 
felony,     committed,      and   sRestodfor 
thrown  into  the  common       ^orefiirf. 
jaiL     The  crime  imputed  to  him  wss, 
that  six  years  before  he  had  forged  a 
bond.    The  ostensible  prosecator  was  a 
native.    But  it  was  then,  and  still  is,  the 
opinion  of   everybody — ^idiots   and  bio- 
graphers ezoepted—that  Hastings  was  the 
real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  rage  of  the  majority  rose  to  the 
highest  point.     They   protested  against 
the    proceedings    of    the  g^i^aoedto 
Supreme  Court,  and  sent        death, 
several  urgent  messages  to 
the  judges,  demanding   that  Nnnoomar 
should  be  admitted  to  baiL     The  judges 
returned  haughty  and  resolute  answers. 
All  that  the  Councfl  oonld  do,  was  to  heap 
honours  and  emoluments  on  the  family  of 
Nuncomar;    and  this  they  did.     In  the 
meantime   the    assizes    oommenoed;    a 
true  bill  was  found,  and  Nuncomar  was 
brought  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  a 
jury  composed  of  Englishmen.     A  great 
quantity  of  contradictory  swearing,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  every  word  of 
the  evidence  interpreted,  protracted  the 
trial  to  a  most  unusual  length.     At  last 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the 
Chief    Justice    pronounced  sentence  oi 
death  on  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Gleig  is  so  strangely  ignorant  as  to 
imagine  that  the  judges  had  no  further 
discretion  in  the  case ;  and  that  the  po^^ 
of  extending  mercy  to  Nuncomar  leaaded 
with  the  Council  He  therefore  throws 
on  Francis,  and  Francis's  party,  the  whole 
blame  of  what  foUowed.  We  should  have 
thought  that  a  gentleman  who  has  pnb- 
lished  five  or  six  bulky  volumes  on  Indian 
affairs  might  have  taken  the  trooblfl  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  fundaments! 
principles  of  the  Indian  (Jovenim«nt. 
The  Supreme  Court  had,  under  the  Begn- 
Uting  Act,  the  power  to  respite  criiniii«« 
till  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  should  he 
known.  The  Council  had,  atthattimr, 
no  power  to  interfere. 
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That  Impey   ought   to   have   respited 
Nuncomor,  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

__     _,  "Whether   the   whole   pro- 

Why  Nan-  ,.  .  .„      ;    . 

oomar  should  ceeding  was  not  illegal,  is 
liavebeen  a  question.  But  it  is  certain 
'**^**^  that,  whatever  may  have 
been,  according  to  technical  rules  of  con- 
struction, the  effect  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  trial  took  place,  it  was  most 
unjust  to  hang  a  Hindoo  for  forgery.  The 
law  which  made  forgery  capital  in  Eng- 
land was  passed  without  the  smallest  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  society  in  India.  It 
was  unknown  to  the  natives  of  India.  It 
had  never  been  put  in  execution  among 
them — certainly  not  for  want  of  delin 
quonts.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree 
shocking  to  all  their  notions.  They  were 
not  accustomed  to  the  distinction  which 
many  circumstances,  peculiar  to  our  own 
state  of  society,  have  led  us  to  make 
between  forgery  and  other  kinds  of  cheat- 
ing. The  counterfeiting  of  a  seal  was,  in 
their  estimation,  a  common  act  of  swind- 
ling ;  nor  had  it  ever  crossed  their  minds 
that  it  was  to  be  punished  as  severely  as 
gang-robbery  or  assassination.  A  just 
judge  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  re- 
served the  case  for  the  consideration  of 
the  sovereign.  But  Impey  would  not 
hear  of  mercy  or  delay. 

The  excitement  among  all  classes  was 

great.  Francis,  and  fVands's  few  EngUsh 

XxeltMMni  »^®"«*«»    described    the 

among       Governor-General  and  the 

»?2P«»a«    Chief  Justice  as  the  worst 
and  Hindoos.  • .  ^^        , 

of  murderers.    Clavermg, 

it  was  said,  swore  that,  even  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  Nuncomar  should  be  rescued. 
The  bulk  of  the  European  society,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  Governor-General, 
could  not  but  feel  compassion  for  a  man 
who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  so  long  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  their  sight— who  had 
been  great  and  powerful  before  the  British 
empire  in  India  began  to  exist— and  to 
whom,  in  the  old  times,  governors  and 
members  of  council,  then  mere  commercial 
factors,  had  paid  court  for  protection. 
The  feeling  of  the  Hindoos  was  infinitely 
stronger.  They  were,  indeed,  not  a  people 
to  strike  one  blow  for  their  countryman. 
But  hii  sentence  filled  them  with  sorrow 
and  dismay.  Tried  even  by  their  low 
standard  of  morality,  he  was  a  bad  man. 
But,  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  the  head  of 
their  race  and  religion— a  Brahmin  of  the 
Brahmins.  He  had  inherited  the  purest 
and  highest  caste.  He  had  practised,  with 
the  greatest  punctuality,  all  those  cere- 
monies to  which  the  superstitious  Ben- 


galees ascribe  far  more  importance  than 
to  the  correct  discharge  of  the  social 
duties.  They  felt,  therefore,  as  a  devout 
Catholic  in  the  dark  ages  would  have  felt, 
at  seeing  a  prelate  of  the  highest  dignity 
sent  to  the  gallows  by  a  secular  tribunal. 
According  to  their  old  national  laws,  a 
Brahmin  could  not  be  put  to  death  for 
any  crime- whatever.  And  the  crime  for 
which  Nuncomar  was  about  to  die  was 
regarded  by  them  ia  much  the  same  light 
in  which  the  selling  of  an  unsound  horso 
for  a  sound  price  is  regarded  by  a  York- 
shire jockey. 

The  Mahommedans  alone  appearto  have 
seen  with  exultation  the  fate  of  the  power- 
ful Hindoo,  who  had  at- jB^^iltaticn  of 
tempted  to  rise  by  means  the  Mahom- 
of  the  ruin  of  Mahommed  »«dan». 
Beza  Khan.  The  Mussulman  historian 
of  those  times  takes  delight  in  aggravating- 
the  charge.  He  assures  us,  that  in  Nun- 
comar's  house  a  casket  was  found  con- 
taining counterfeits  of  the  seals  of  all  the 
richest  men  of  the  province.  "We  have 
never  fallen  in  with  any  other  authority 
for  this  story,  which,  in  itself,  is  by  no 
means  improbable. 

The  day  drew  near,  and  Nuncomar  pre- 
pared himself  to  die,  with  that  quiet  for- 
titude with  which  the  Ben- 
galee, so  effeminately  timid  ^^JSaar! 
in  personal  conflict,  often 
encoonters  calamities  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy.  The  sheriff,  with  the  humanity 
which  is  seldom  wanting  in  an  English 
gentleman,  visited  the  prisoner  on  the  eve 
of  the  execution,  and  assured  him  that  no 
indulgence,  consistent  with  the  law,  should 
be  refused  to  him.  Nuncomar  expressed 
his  gratitude  with  gpreat  politeness  and 
unaltered  composure.  Not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  moved.  Not  a  sigh  broke  from 
him.  He  put  his  finger  to  his  forehead, 
and  calmly  said  that  fate  would  have  its 
way,  and  that  there  was  no  resisting  the 
pleasure  of  God.  He  sent  his  compliments 
to  Francis,  Clavering,  and  Monson,  and 
charged  them  to  protect  Bajah  Goordas, 
who  was  about  to  become  the  head  of  the 
Brahmins  of  Bengal.  The  sheriff  with- 
drew, greatly  agitated  by  what  had  passed, 
and  Nuncomar  sat  composedly  down  to 
write  notes  and  examine  accounts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  was 
in  his  power,  an  immense  concourse  assem- 
bled round  the  place  where 
the  gallows  had  been  set    exaontlon. 
up.    Grief  and  horror  were 
on  every  face ;  yet,  to  the  last,  the  multi- 
tude could  hardly  beUeve  that  theEogUsh 
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really  purposed  to  take  the  life  of  the 
great  Brahmin.  At  length  the  moiunful 
procession  came  through  the  crowd.  Nun- 
oomar  sat  up  in  his  palanquin,  and  looked 
round  him  with  unaltered  serenity.  He 
had  just  parted  from  those  who  were  most 
nearly  connected  with  him.  Their  cries 
and  contortions  had  appalled  the  European 
mioisters  of  justice,  but  had  not  produced 
the  smallest  effect  on  the  iron  stoicism  of 
the  prisoner.  The  only  anxiety  which 
he  expressed  was,  that  men  of  his  own 
priestly  caste  might  be  in  attendance  to 
take  charge  of  his  corpse.  Ho  again 
desired  to  be  remembered  to  bis  friends 
in  the  Council,  mounted  the  scaffold  with 
firmness,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner.  The  moment  that  the  drop 
fell,  a  howl  of  sorrow  and  despair  rose 
from  the  innumerable  spectators.  Hun- 
dreds turned  away  their  faces  from  the 
polluting  sight,  fled  with  load  wailings 
towards  the  Hoogly,  and  plunged  into 
its  holy  waters,  as  if  to  purify  themselres 
from  Uie  guilt  of  having  looked  on  such  a 
crime.  These  feelings  were  not  confined 
to  Calcutta.  The  whole  province  was 
greatly  excited;  and  the  population  of 
Dacca,  in  particular,  gave  strong  signs  of 
grief  and  dismay. 

Of  Impcy*s  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  severely.      We  have  already 

Impey'B  ^^^  ^^^>  ^  ^^^  opinion, 
oonduct  he  acted  unjustly  in  re- 
Indefenslble.  f „^g  ^  respite  Nunco- 
mar.  No  rational  man  can  doubt  that  he 
took  this  course  in  order  to  gratify  the 
€k>vemor-General.  If  we  had  ever  had 
any  doubts  on  that  point,  they  would 
have  been  dispelled  by  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Oleig  has  published.  Hastings,  three  or 
f our  yearslater,  described  Impey  asthe  man 
*'  to  whose  support  he  was  at  one  time  in- 
debted for  the  safety  of  his  fortune,  honour, 
and  reputation.'*  These  strong  words 
can  refer  only  to  the  case  of  Nuncomor ; 
and  they  must  mean  that  Impey  hanged 
NuncoQiar  in  order  to  support  Hastings. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion, 
that  Impey,  sitting  as  a  judge,  put  a  man 
unjustly  to  death  in  order  to  serve  a 
I>oUtical  purpose. 

But  we  look  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings 
in  a  somewhat  different  b'ght.    He  was 
Hastings      struggling     for      fortune, 
acting  in     honour,    liberty— all    that 
self-defence,  ^^kes  life  valuable.     He 
was  beset  by  rancorous  and  unprincipled 
enemies.  From  his  colleagues  he  could  ex- 
pect no  Justice.    He  cannot  be  blamed  for 
wishing  to  crush  his  accusers.     He  was 


indeed  bound  to  use  only  legitimate  i 
for  that  end.    But  it  was  not  strange  tliat 
he  should  have  thought  any  means  legiti- 
mate which  were  pronounced  legitimate 
by  the  sages  of  the  law— by  men  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  was  to  deal  justly  between 
adversaries,  and  whose  education  might 
be  supposed  to  have  peculiarly  qualified 
them  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty.    JTo- 
body  demands  from  a  party  the  unbend- 
ing equity  of  a  judge.    The  reason  that 
judges  are  appointed  is,  that  even  good 
men  cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  causes  in 
which   they   are   themselves   concerned. 
Not  a  day  passes  on  which  an  honest  pro- 
secutor does  not  ask  for  what  none  but  a 
dishonest  tribunal  would  grant.    It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  any  man,  when  his 
dearest  interests  are  at   stake,  and  his 
strongest  passions  excited,  will,  as  against 
himself,  be  more  just  than  the  sworn  dis- 
pensers of  justice.    To  take  an  analogous 
case  from  the  history  of  our  own  island : 
Suppose  that  L6rd  Stafford,  when  in  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
the  Popish  plot,  had  been  apprised  that 
Titus  Oates  had  done  something  which 
might,  by  a  questionable  construction,  be 
brought  under  the  head  of  felony.  Should 
we  severely  blame  Lord  Stafford,  in  the 
supposed  case,  for  causing  a  prosecution 
to  be  instititted,  for  furnishing  funds,  for 
using  all  his  influence  to  intercept  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown  ?    We  think  not.    If 
a  judge,    indeed,    from   favour  to  the 
Catholic  lords,  were  to  strain  the  law  in 
order  to  hang  Oates,  such  tf  judge  would 
richly  deserve  impeachment.    But  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  the  Catholic  lord, 
by  bringing  the  case  before  the  judge  for 
decision,  would  materially  overstep  the 
limits  of  a  just  self-defence. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  this  memorable  execution  is  io 
be  attributed  to  Hastings,  pix^fbond 
we  doubt  whether  it  can  poUoyof 
with  justice  be  reckoned  Hastings, 
among  his  crimes.  That  his  conduct  was 
dictated  by  a  profound  policy,  is  evident. 
Ho  was  in  a  minority  in  Council.  It  was 
possible  that  he  might  long  be  in  a 
minority.  He  knew  the  native  character 
well.  He  knew  in  what  abundance  ac- 
cusations are  certain  to  flow  in  against  the 
most  innocent  inhabitant  of  India  who 
is  under  the  frown  of  power.  There  was 
not  in  the  whole  black  population  of  Ben- 
gal a  place-holder,  a  place-hunter,  a 
government  tenant  who  did  not  think 
that  he  might  better  himself  by  sending 
up   a  deposition  against  the  Oovemor- 
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Ctenexal.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
persecuted  statesman  resolved  to  teach  the 
whole  crew  of  accusers  and  witnesses, 
that  though  in  a  minority  at  the  Council 
Board,  he  was  stiU  to  be  feared.  The 
lesson  which  he  gave  them  was  indeed 
one  not  to  he  forgotten.  The  head  of 
the  combination  which  had  been  formed 
against  him,  the  richest,  the  most  power- 
ful, the  most  artful,  of  the  Hindoos,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  favour  of  those  who 
then  held  the  government,  fenced  round 
by  the  superstitious  reverence  of  millions, 
was  hanged  in  broad  day  before  many 
thousands  of  people.  Everything  that 
could  make  the  warning  impressive— dig- 
nity in  the  sufferer,  solemnity  in  the  pro- 
ceeding—was found  in  this  case.  The 
helpless  rage  and  vain  struggles  of  the 
Ck>uncil  made  the  triumph  more  signal. 
From  that  moment  the  conviction  of  every 
native  was,  that  it  was  safer  to  take  the 
part  of  Hastings  in  a  minority,  than 
that  of  Francis  in  a  majority;  and  that 
he  who  was  so  venturous  as  to  join  in 
running  down  the  Gkyvemor-Gteneral, 
might  chance,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Eastern 
poet,  to  find  a  tiger  while  beating  the 
jungle  for  a  deer.  The  voices  of  a  thou- 
sand informers  were  silenced  in  an  instant. 
From  that  time,  whatever  difficulties 
Hastings  might  have  to  encounter,  he 
was  never  molested  by  accusations  from 
natives  of  India. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  one 
of  the  letters  of  Hastings  to  Dr.  Johnson 
bears  date  a  very  few  hours  after  the  death 
of  Nuncomar.  While  the  whole  settle- 
ment was  in  commotion— while  a  mighty 
and  ancient  priesthood  were  weeping  over 
the  remains  of  their  chief— the  conqueror 
in  that  deadly  grapple  sat  down,  with 
characteristic  self-possession,  to  write 
about  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Jones's 
Persian  Orammar,  and  the  history,  tra- 
ditions, arts,  and  natural  productions  of 
India! 

In  the  meantime  intelligence  of  the 
Bohilla  war,  and  of  the  first  disputes  be- 
The  Directors  ^^^  Hastings  and  his  col- 
censure  HftB-  leagues,  had  reached  Lon- 
tinga'»oonduot.^o,j^  The  Directors  took 
part  with  the  majority,  and  sent  out  a 
letter  filled  with  severe  reflections  on  the 
conduct  of  Hastings.  They  condemned, 
in  strong  but  just  terms,  the  iniquity  of 
undertaking  offensive  wars  merely  for  the 
sake  of  pecuniary  advantages.  But  they 
utterly  forgot  that,  if  Hastings  had  by 
illicit  means  obtained  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, he  had  done  so,  not  for  his  own 


benefit,  but  in  order  to  meet  their  demands. 
To  enjoin  honesty,  and  to  insist  iu  having 
what  could  not  be  honestly  got,  was  then 
the  constant  practice  of  the  Company. 
As  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  her  husband, 
they  ^*  would  not  play  false,  and  yet 
would  wrongly  win." 

The  Begulating  Act,  by  which  Hastings 
had  been  appointed  Qovemor- General  for 
five  years,  empowered  the  ^^^41^0^^^ 
Crown  to  remove  him  on  aadtlie 
an  address  from  the  Com-  Baat  India 
pany.  Lord  North  was 
desirous  to  procure  such  an  address.  The 
three  members  of  Council  who  had  been 
sent  out  from  England  were  men  of  his 
own  choice.  G^eral  Clavering,  in  par- 
ticular, was  supported  by  a  large  parlia- 
mentary connection,  such  as  no  Cabinet 
could  be  inclined  to  disobb'ge.  The  wish 
of  the  Hinister  was  to  displace  Hastings, 
and  to  put  Clavering  at  the  head  of  the 
Oovemment.  In  the  Court  of  Directors 
parties  were  very  nearly  balanced ;  eleven 
voted  against  Hastings— ten  for  him.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors  was  then  convened. 
The  great  sale-room  presented  a  singular 
appearance.  Letters  had  been  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exhorting 
all  the  supporters  of  government  who  held 
India  stock  to  be  in  attendance.  Lord 
Sandwich  marshalled  the  friends  of  the 
administration  with  his  usual  dexterity 
and  alertness.  Fifty  peers  and  privy- 
coimciUors,  seldom  seen  so  far  eastward, 
were  counted  in  the  crowd.  The  debate 
lasted  till  midnight.  The  opponents  of 
Hastings  had  a  small  superiority  of  the 
division ;  but  a  ballot  was  demanded,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  Gk>vemor-General 
triumphed  by  a  majority  of  above  a  hun- 
dred over  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Directors  and  the  Cabinet.  The  Ministers 
were  greatly  exasperated  by  this  defeat. 
Even  Lord  North  lost  his  temper— no  or- 
dinary occurrence  wiUi  him — and  threat- 
ened to  convoke  Parliament  before  Christ- 
mas, and  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  depriving 
the  Company  of  all  political  power,  and 
for  restricting  it  to  its  old  business  of 
trading  in  silks  and  teas. 

Colonel  Madeane,  who  through  all  this 
conflict  had  zealously  supported  the  cause 
of  Hastings,  now  thought     ^acleane 
that  his  employer  was  in     hands  In 
imminent  danger  of  being  y^*!^^ " 
turned  out,  branded  with    *"^ 
parliamentary   censure,   perhaps    prose- 
cuted. The  opinion  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
had  already  been  taken  respecting  some 
parts  of  the  Govemor-Gtonerars  conduct. 
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It  seemed  to  be  high  time  to  think  of  a 
secure  and  honomuble  retreat.  Under 
these  drcumstances  Macleane  thought 
himself  justified  in  i>roducing  the  resigna- 
tion with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
The  instrument  was  not  in  very  accurate 
form ;  but  the  Directors  were  too  eager  to 
be  scrupulous.  They  accepted  the  resig- 
nation, fixed  on  Mr.  Wheler,  one  of  their 
own  body,  io  succeed  Hastings,  and  sent 
out  orders  that  (General  CUiveTing,  as 
senior  member  of  Council,  should  exercise 
the  functions  of  Govemor-Gteneral  till 
Mr.  Wheler  shonld  arrive. 

But  while  these  things  were  passing  in 
England,  a  great  change  had  taken  place 

_,  in  Bengal.    Monsonwasno 

tg?SXS.  "no™-  Only  four  member, 
of  theGk>yemment  were  left. 
ClaTcring  and  Francis  were  on  the  one  side, 
BarweU  and  the  GtoTemor-G^eral  on 
the  other ;  and  the  Gk>vemor-G^eral  had 
the  casting  vote.  Hastings,  who  had  been 
during  two  yearn  destitute  of  all  power 
and  patronage,  became  at  once  absolute. 
He  instantly  proceeded  to  retaliate  on  his 
adversaries.  Tlieir  measures  were  re- 
versed—their  creatures  were  displaced.  A 
new  valuation  of  the  lands  of  Bengal,  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation,  was  ordered ;  and 
it  was  provided  that  the  whole  inquiry 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Gtovemor- 
General,  and  that  all  the  letters  relating  to 
it  should  run  in  his  name.  He  began,  at 
the  same  time,  to  revolve  vast  plans  of 
conquest  and  dominion— plans  which  he 
lived  to  see  realized,  though  not  by  him- 
self. His  project  was  to  form  subordinaiy 
alliances  with  the  native  princes,  par- 
ticularly with  those  of  Oude  and  Berar ; 
and  thus  to  make  Britain  the  paramount 
XK)wer  in  India.  While  he  was  meditating 
these  great  designs,  arrived  the  intelligence 
thathehad  ceased  to  be  Govemor-Qeneral, 
that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted, 
that  Mr.  Wheler  was  coming  out  imme- 
diately, and  that,  till  Mr.  Wheler  arrived, 
the  chair  was  to  be  filled  by  Chivering. 

Had  Monson  been  still  alive,  Hastings 
would  probably  have  retired  without  a 

Hastings      "druggie ;  but  he  was  now 

refuses  to  the  real  master  of  British 
resign.  India,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  quit  his  high  place.  He  asserted 
that  he  had  never  given  any  instructions 
which  could  warrant  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken.  What  his  instructions  had 
been,  he  owned  he  had  forgotten.  If  he 
had  kept  a  copy  of  them  he  had  mislaid 
it.  But  he  was  certain  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly declared  to  the  Directors  that  he 


would  not  resign.  Se  could  not  see  boir 
the  court,  possessed  of  that  dedaratum 
from  himself,  could  receive  his  resignatiflr. 
from  the  doubtful  hands  of  an  agent.  If 
the  resignation  were  invalid,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  founded  on  tlist 
resignation  were  null,  and  Hastings  iru 
still  Gk>vemor-Gtoneral. 

He    afterwards  affirmed  that,  thongii 
his  agents  had  not  acted  in  ocnf cmiitj 
with   his   instmctionSy    lie  m^aj  seotio&f 
would    nevertheless     have        of  the 
heldhimself  bound  by  their  Council  sUtH* 
acts,  if  Clavering  had  not  attempted  to 
seize   the    supreme   power    by  vioknoe. 
Whether  this  assertion  were  or  were  not 
true,  it  cannot  be  donbted  tbrnt  the  im- 
prudence of  Glaveringf  gave  Hsstings  an 
advantage.  The  General  sent  for  the  kefi 
of  the  fort  and  the  treaaory,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  records,  and  held  a  oouncfl  st 
which  Francis  attended.     Hastings  took 
the  chair  in  another  apartment,  and  Bar- 
well  sat  with  him.      Each  of   the  two 
parties  had  a  plausible  show  of  right 
There  was  no  authority  entitled  to  their 
obedience  within  fifteen  thousand  miles. 
It  seemed  that  there  remained  no  way  oi 
settling  the  dispute  except  an  appeal  to 
arms;  and  from  such  an  appeal  Hastings 
confident  of  his  influence  over  his  coontij* 
men  in  India,  was  not  inclined  to  shrink. 
He  directed  the  officers  of  the  ganuoD  oi 
Fort  William,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring 
stations,  to  obey  no  orders  but  his.    At 
the  same  time,  with  admirable  judgment, 
he  offered  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  to  abide  by  its  dedsioii. 
By  making   this  proposition  he  risked 
nothing;  yet  it  was  a  proposition  which 
his  opponents  could  hardly  reject.    Ko* 
body   could  be  treated  as  a  criminal  for 
obeying  what  the  judges  had  solemnly 
pronounced  to  be  the  lawful  govcniaien^ 
The   boldest   man    would  shrink  from 
taking  arms  in  defence  of  p«eUion  of 
what    the    judges   "hould  tHe^Bj^wae 
pronounoe  to   be   usurpa- 
tion.   Clavering  and  Francis,  after  some 
deUy,  unwillingly  consented  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  the  court.    The  court  pro- 
nounced that  the  resignation  was  invalidj 


and  that  therefore  Hastings  was 


rtfll 


Govemor-Geneial  under  the  Begalatmg 
Act;  and  the  defeated  membflw  <rf  the 
Council,  finding  that  the  sense  of  the 
whole  settlement  was  against  them,  ac* 
quiesced  in  the  decision. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news  that, 
after  a  suit  which  had  lasted  several  years, 
the  Fnmconian  courts    had  decreed  a 
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diTorM   between   Imhoff  and  his  wife. 

The  Baron  left  Calcutta, 
Hftift,<»fl^    carrying     with    him    the 

means  of  bnyiiig  an  estate 
in  Saxony.  The  lady  became  Mrs.  Has- 
tings. The  event  was  celebrated  by 
^eat  festivities;  and  ell  the  most  con- 
spicuous persons  at  Calcutta,  without 
distinction  of  parties,  were  invited  to 
the  Government  House.  Clavering,  as 
the  Mahommedan  chronicler  tells  tiie 
stoiy,  was  sick  in  mind  and  body,  and 
excused  himself  from  joining  the  splendid 
assembly.  But  Hastings,  whom,  as  it 
should  seem,  success  in  ambition  and  in 
love  had  put  into  high  good-himiour, 
would  take  no  deniaL  He  went  himself 
to  the  General's  house,  and  at  length 
brought  his  vanquished  rival  in  triumph 
to  the  gay  circle  which  surrounded  tlie 
bride.  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  a 
frame  broken  by  mortification  as  well  as 
by  disease— Clavering  died  a  few  days 
later. 

Wheler,  who  came  out  expecting  to  be 
Govemor^G^eral,  and  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  a  seat  at  the  Council 
Board,  generally  voted  with  Francis. 
But  the  Governor-General,  with  Bar- 
well's  help  and  his  own  casting  vote,  was 
stiU  the  master.  Some  change  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  feeling  both  of  the 
Court  of  DireotoxB  and  of  the  Ministers 

Hastings     ^'  *^«    ^^'      ^   ^^' 

reappointed  ogns  against  Hastings  were 

Oovemor-    dropped ;    and   when    his 

original  tenn  of  five  years 

expired,    he    was    quietly    reappointed. 

The  truth  i^  that  the  fearful  dangers  to 

which  the  public  interests  in  every  quarter 

were  now  exposed  made  both  I«ord  North 

and  the  Company  unwilling  to  part  with 

a  Governor  whose  talents,  experience,  and 

resolution,  enmity  itself   was  compelled 

to  acknowledge. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable.  That 

great  and  victorious  empire,  on  the  throne 

of  which  George  the  Third 

position  of  1^^  taken  his  seat  eighteen 

the  BrlUah   years  before,  with  brighter 

Xmpire.      j^^^^  ^^  ^^  attended 

the  accession  of  any  of  the  long  line  of 
English  sovereigns,  bad,  by  the  most 
senseless  misgovemment,  been  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  In  America  millions 
of  Englishmen  were  at  war  with  the 
country  from  which  their  blood,  their 
language,  their  religion,  and  their  in- 
stitutions were  derived;  and  to  which, 
but  a  short  time  before,  they  had  been  as 
strongly  attached  as  the  inhabitants  of 


Norfolk  and  Leicestershire.  The  great 
powers  of  Europe,  himibled  to  the  dust 
by  the  vigour  and  genius  which  had  guided 
the  councils  of  George  the  Second,  now 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  signal  revenge. 
The  time  was  approaching  when  our 
island,  while  struggling  to  keep  down  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  pressed 
with  a  still  nearer  danger  by  the  too  just 
discontents  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assailed 
by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to  be 
threatened  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
Baltic;  when  even  our  maritime  supre- 
macy was  to  be  in  jeopardy ;  when  hos- 
tile fleets  were  to  command  the  Straits  of 
Calpe  and  the  Hexican  Sea ;  when  the 
British  flag  was  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
protect  the  British  ChanneL  Great  as 
were  the  faults  of  Hastings,  it  was  happy 
for  our  country  that  at  that  conjuncture, 
the  most  terrible  through  which  she  has 
ever  passed,  he  was  the  ruler  of  her 
Indian  dominions. 

An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  little  to 
be  apprehended.  The  danger  was,  that 
the  European  enemies  of  England  might 
form  an  alliance  with  some  native  power 
—might  furmah  that  power  with  troops, 
arms,  and  ammunition— and  might  thus 
assail  our  possessions  on  the  side  of  the 
land.  It  was  chiefly  from  the  Mahrattas 
that  Hastings  anticipated  danger.  The 
original  seat  of  that  singular  people  was 
the  wild  range  of  hills  which  runs  along 
the  western  coast  of  India.  In  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe  the  inhabitants  of  those  re- 
gions, led  by  the  great  Sevajee,  began  to 
descend  on  the  possessions  of  their  weal- 
thier and  less  warlike  neighbours.  The 
energy,  ferocity,  and  cunning  of  the 
Mahrattas  soon  made  them  the  most 
conspicuous  among  the  new  i>ower8  which 
were  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the 
decaying  monarchy.  At  flrst  they  were 
only  robbers.  They  soon 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  con-  ^iXaUw^' 
querors.  Half  the  provin- 
ces of  the  empire  were  turned  into  Mah- 
ratta  principalities.  Freebooters  sprung 
from  low  castes,  and  accustomed  to  menial 
employments,  became  mighty  Rajahs.  The 
Bonslas,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  plun- 
derers, occupied  the  vast  region  of  Beraor. 
The  Guicowar,  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, the  Herdsman,  founded  that 
dynasty  which  still  reigns  in  Guzerat. 
The  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  waxed 
great  in  Malwa.  One  adventurous  cap- 
tain made  his  nest  on  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Gooti.  Another  became  the  lord 
of  the  thousand  villages  which  are  scat- 
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tered    among   the   green    rice-fields    of 
Tan j  ore. 

That  was  the  time,  throughout  India, 
of  double  government.  The  form  and  the 
power  were  everywhere 
StSt  ta^toS!"  separated.  The  Mussul- 
man  nabobs,  who  had 
become  sovereign  princes— tie  Vizier  in 
Oude,  and  the  Nizam  at  Hydrabad— still 
called  themselves  the  viceroys  of  the 
house  of  Tamerlane.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  Mahratta  states,  though  really 
independent,  pretended  to  be  members  of 
one  empire ;  and  acknowledged,  by  words 
and  ceremonies,  the  supremacy  of  the  heir 
of  Sevajee — a  roi  fainiant  who  chewed 
bang,  and  toyed  with  dancing  girls,  in  a 
state-prison  at  Sattara— and  of  his  Peshwa 
or  mayor  of  the  palace,  a  great  hereditary 
magistrate,  who  kept  a  court  with  kingly 
state  at  Poonah,  and  whose  authority  was 
obeyed  in  the  spacious  provinces  of  Aurun- 
gabad  and  Bejapoor. 

Some  months  before  war  wa«  declared 
in  Europe  the  government  of  Bengal  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  a  French  ad- 
venturer, who  passed  for  a  man  of  quality, 
had  arrived  at  Poonah.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  been  received  there  with  great 
distinction,  that  he  had  delivered  to  the 
Peshwa  letters  and  presents  from  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  and  that  a  treaty,  hostile 
to  England,  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Mahrattas. 

Hastings  immediately  resolved  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  The  title  of  the  Peshwa 
was  not  undisputed.  A  portion  of  the 
Mahratta  nation  was  favourable  to  a  pre- 
tender. The  Govemor-Oeneral  deter- 
mined to  espouse  this  pretender's  interest, 
to  move  an  army  across  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  to  form  a  close  alliance  with 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  Bonsla,  who 
ruled  Berar,  and  who,  in  power  and 
dignity,  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Mah- 
ratta princes. 

The  army  had  marched,  and  the  nego- 
tiations with  Berar  were  in  progress, 
when  a  letter  from  the 
be^s  a^ar.  E°g^J»  consul  at  Cairo 
'  brought  the  news  that  war 
had  been  proclaimed  both  in  London  and 
Paris.  All  the  measures  which  the  crisis 
required  were  adopted  by  Hastings  with- 
out a  moment  of  dehiy.  The  French 
factories  in  Bengal  were  seized.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Madias  that  Pondichcrry 
should  instantly  be  occupied.  Near  Cal- 
cutta works  were  thrown  up,  which  were 
thonght  to  render  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  force  impossible.    A  maritimo  es- 


tablishment was  formed  for  the  defence  of 
the  river.  Nine  new  battalions  of  seprr? 
were  raised,  and  a  corps  of  native  artil- 
lery was  formed  out  of  the  hardy  Lascars 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Having  made 
these  arrangements,  the  Govemor-G«DerrJ 
with  calm  confidence  pronounced  his  pre- 
sidency secure  from  all  attack,  unless  thf 
Mahrattas  should  msuit^  against  it  in  coo- 
junction  with  the  French. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  hid 
sent  westward  was  not  so  speedily  or 
completely  successful  as  most  of  liis 
undertakings.  The  con&manding  officer 
procrastinated.  The  authorities  at  Bom- 
bay blundered.  But  the  Gtovemor- 
General  persevered.  A  new  commands- 
repaired  the  errors  of  his  predecessor. 
Several  brilliant  actions  spread  the  mili- 
tary renown  of  the  English  through 
regions  where  no  European  flag  had  erer 
been  seen.  It  is  probable  that,  if  a  new 
and  more  formidable  danger  had  not 
compelled  Hastings  to  change  his  whole 
X)olicy,  his  plans  respecting  the  Mahratta 
empire  would  have  been  carried  into 
complete  eifect. 

The  authorities  in  England  had  wisely 
sent  out  to  Bengal,  as  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  member  of  the 
coimoil,  one  of  the  most  fjjjf  JJ^india. 
distinguish^  soldiers  of 
that  time.  Sir  Eyre  Ooote  had,  many 
years  before,  been  conspicuous  among  the 
founders  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East. 
At  the  council  of  war  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Plassey  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended, in  oppoffltion  to  the  majority, 
that  daring  course  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  was  adopted,  and  which  was 
crowned  with  such  splendid  success.  He 
subsequently  commanded  in  the  south  of 
India  against  the  brave  and  unfortmiate 
Lally,  gafaied  the  decisive  battle  oi  Wmde- 
wash  over  the  French  and  their  native 
allies,  took  Pondicherry,  sod  made  tiie 
English  j)Ower  supreme  in  the  Camatic 
Since  those  great  exploits  nearly  twenty 
years  had  elapsed.  Coote  had  no  longer 
the  bodily  activity  which  he  had  shown  in 
earlier  days ;  nor  was  the  vigour  of  his 
mind  altogether  unimpaired.  He  was 
capricious  and  fretful,  and  required  much 
coaxing  to  keep  him  in  good  humour.  K 
must,  we  fear,  be  added,  that  the  lore  of 
money  had  grown  upon  him,  and  that  he 
thought  more  about  his  allowances,  and 
less  about  his  duties,  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  eminent  a  member 
of  so  noble  a  profession.  Still  he  vras 
perhaps  the  ablest  officer  that  was  then  to 
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be  found  in  the  British  army.     Among 

the  native  soldiers  his  name  was  great, 

Coote'8       ^^^  ^^  influence  unriYalled. 

Influenoe  with  Nor  is  he  yet  forgotten  by 

the  Sepoys,  t^gju      j^^^   ^nd   then   a 

white-bearded  old  Sepoy  may  still  be 
found  who  loves  to  talk  of  Porto  Novo 
and  Pollilore.  It  ia  but  a  short  time  since 
one  of  those  aged  men  came  to  present  a 
memorial  to  an  English  officer,  who  holds 
one  of  the  highest  employments  in  India ; 
a  print  of  Coote  hung  in  the  room;  the 
veteran  recognized  at  once  that  face  and 
figure  which  he  had  not  seen  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and,  forgetting  his 
salam  to  the  living,  halted,  drew  himself 
up,  lifted  his  hand,  and  with  solenm  reve- 
rence paid  hb  military  obeisance  to  the 
dead. 

Coote  did  not,  like  Barwell,  vote  con- 
stantly with  the  Govemor-G^eneral ;  but 
he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  join  in 
systematic  opposition ;  and  on  most  ques- 
tions concurred  with  Hastings,  who  did 
his  best,  by  assiduous  courtship,  and  by 
readily  granting  the  most  exorbitant 
allowances,  to  gratify  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  old  soldier. 

It  seemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a 

general  reconciliation  would  put  an  end 

to  the  quarrels  which  had, 

rewSSSKtSm.  ^^*^S  "^™®  y®^'  ^®*^- 
oned    and    disgraced    the 

government  of  Bengal.  The  dangers  of 
the  empire  might  well  induce  men  of 
patriotic  feeling— and  of  patriotic  feeling 
neither  Hastings  nor  Francis  was  des- 
titute— to  forget  private  enmities,  and  to 
co-operate  heartily  for  the  general  good. 
Coote  had  never  been  concerned  in  fac- 
tion. Wheler  was  thoroughly  tired  of  it. 
Barwell  had  made  an  ample  fortune,  and 
though  he  had  promised  that  he  would 
not  leave  Calcutta  while  Hastings  wanted 
his  help,  was  most  desirous  to  return  to 
England,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote 
an  arrangement  which  would  set  him  at 
liberty.  A  compact  was  made,  by  which 
Francis  agi-eed  to  desist  from  opposition, 
and  Hastings  engaged  that  the  friends  of 
Francis  should  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  ser- 
vice. During  a  few  months  after  this 
treaty  there  was  apparent  harmony  at 
the  council-board. 

Harmony,  indeed,  was  never  more  ne- 
cessary ;    for   at   this   moment   internal 

calamities,  more  formidable 
tolndliL.'^  than   war   itself,  menaced 

Bengal.     The   authors   of 
the   Begulating  Act  of  1773  had  estab- 


lished two  independent  powers,  the  one 
judicial,  the  other  political ;  and,  with  a 
carelessness  scandalously  common  in  Eng- 
'  lish  legislation,  had  omitted  to  define  the 
limits  of  either.  The  judges  took  advan- 
tage of  the  indistinctness,  and  attempted 
to  draw  to  themselves  supreme  authority, 
not  only  within  Calcutta,  but  through  the 
whole  of  the  great  territory  subject  to  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William.  There  are 
few  Englishmen  who  will  not  admit  that 
the  English  law,  in  spite  of  modem  im- 
provements, is  neither  so  cheap  nor  so 
speedy  as  might  be  wished.  Still,  it  is  a 
system  which  has  grown  up  amongst  us. 
In  some  points  it  has  been  fashioned  to 
suit  our  feelings;  in  others,  it  has  gra- 
dually fashioned  our  feelings  to  suit  itself. 
Even  to  its  worst  evils  we  are  accustomed ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  may  complain 
of  them,  they  do  not  strike  us  with  the 
horror  and  dismay  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  new  grievance  of  smaller 
severity.  In  India  the  case  is  widely 
different.  English  law,  transplanted  to 
that  country,  has  all  the  vices  from  which 
we  suffer  here ;  it  has  them  all  in  a  far 
higher  degree;  and  it  has  other  vices, 
compared  with  which  the  worst  vices  from 
which  we  suffer  are  trifles.  Dilatory  here, 
it  is  far  more  dilatory  in  a  land  where  the 
help  of  an  interpreter  is  needed  by  every 
judge  and  by  every  advocate.  Costly 
here,  it  is  far  more  costly  in  a  land  into 
which  the  legal  practitioners  must  be  im- 
ported from  an  immense  distance.  All 
English  labour  in  India,  from  the  labour 
of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief down  to  that  of  a  groom 
or  a  watchmaker,  must  be  paid  for  at  a 
higher  rate  than  at  home.  No  man  will 
be  banished,  and  babished  to.  the  torrid 
zone,  for  nothing.  The  rule  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  legal  profession.  No 
English  barrister  will  work,  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  from  all  his  friends,  with  the 
thermometer  at  ninety-six  in  the  shade, 
for  the  same  emoluments  which  will  con- 
tent him  in  Chambers  that  overlook  the 
Thames.  Accordingly,  the  fees  in  Cal- 
cutta are  about  three  times  as  great  as  the 
fees  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  this, 
though  the  people  of  India  are,  beyond 
all  comparison,  poorer  than  the  people  of 
England.  Yet  the  delay  and  the  expense, 
grievous  as  they  are,  form  the  smallest 
part  of  the  evil  which  English  law,  im- 
ported without  modifications  into  India, 
could  not  fail  to  produce.  The  strongest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  honour,  religion, 
femtile  modesty,  rose  up  against  the  inno- 
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vation.    Arrest  on  mesne  process  was  the 

first  step  in  most  oivil  pro- 
meS^pJoSw.  ceeding.;  aodtoanaUyeof 

rank,  arrest  was  not  merely 
a  restiaint,  but  a  foul  personal  indignity. 
Oaths  were  required  in  STery  stage  of 
every  suit ;  and  the  feeling  of  a  Quaker 
about  an  oath  is  hardly  stronger  than  that 
of  a  respectable  nativa  That  the  apart- 
ments of  a  woman  of  quality  should  be 
entered  by  strange  men,  or  that  her  face 
•  should  be  seen  by  them,  are,  in  the  East, 
intolerable  outrages—outrages  which  are 
more  dreaded  than  death,  and  which  can 
be  expiated  only  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 
To  these  outrages  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
were  now  exposed.  Imagine  what  the 
state  of  our  own  country  would  be  if  a 
jurisprudence  were,  on  a  sudden,  intro- 
duced amongst  us,  which  should  be  to  us 
what  our  jurisprudence  was  to  our  Asiatic 
subjects.  Imagine  what  the  state  of  our 
country  would  be  if  it  were  enacted  that 
any  man,  by  merely  swearing  that  a  debt 
was  due  to  him,  should  acquire  a  right 
to  insult  the  persons  of  men  of  the  most 
honourable  and  sacred  callings,  and  of 
women  of  the  most  shrinking  delicacy,  to 
horsewhip  a  general  officer,  to  put  a 
bishop  in  the  stocks,  to  treat  ladies  in  the 
way  which  called  forth  the  blow  of  Wat 
Tyler.  Something  like  this  was  the  effect 
of  the  attempt  which  the  Supreme  Court 
made  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  the  Company's  territoxy. 

A   reign    of    terror   began->of   terror 
heightened  by  mystery ;    for  even  that 

which   was  endured  was 
fflndlL'"' !««»    J^omWe    than    that 

which  was  anticipated. 
No  man  knew  what  was  next  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  strange  tribunal.  It 
came  from  beyond  the  black  water,  as  the 
people  of  India,  with  mysterious  horror, 
call  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  judges  not 
one  of  whom  spoke  the  language,  or  was 
familiar  with  the  usages,  of  the  millions 
over  whom  they  claimed  boundless  autho- 
rity. Its  records  were  kept  in  unknown 
characters;  its  sentences  were  pronounced 
in  unknown  sounds.  It  had  already  col- 
lected round  itself  an  army  of  the  worst 
part  of  the  native  population — informers, 
and  false  witnesses,  and  common  barra- 
tors, and  agents  of  chicane;  and,  obore 
aU,  a  banditti  of  bailiffs*  followers,  com- 
pared with  whom  the  retainers  of  the 
worst  English  spunging-houses,  in  the 
worst  times,  might  be  considered  as  up- 


natives,  highly  considered  among  tfadr 
countrymen,  were  seized,  hurried  up  to 
Calcutta,  flung  into  the  common  jail- 
not  for  any  crime  even  imputed,  not  for 
any  debt  that  had  been  proved,  lot 
merely  as  a  precaution  till  their  csiue 
should  come  to  trial.  There  were  is- 
stances  in  which  men  of  the  most  TeDf- 
rable  dignity,  persecuted  without  a  cau^e 
by  extortioners,  died  of  rage  and  shasi^ 
in  the  grip  of  the  vile  alguasils  of  Impej. 
The  harems  of  noble  Mahommedans- 
sanctuaries  respected  in  the  East  by 
governments  which  respected  nothiiig 
else — were  burst  open  by  gangs  of  baiiiffs. 
The  Mussulmans,  braver  and  less  accus- 
tomed to  submission  than  the  Hindoos, 
sometimes  stood  on  their  defence;  and 
there  were  instances  in  which  they  slied 
their  blood  in  the  doorway,  while  defend- 
ing, sword  in  hand,  the  fiacredapartmenti 
of  their  women.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if 
even  the  faint-hearted  Bengalee,  who  had 
crouched  at  the  feet  of  Surajah  Dowlah, 
who  had  been  mute  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Yanaittart,  would  at  length 
find  courage  in  despair.  No  ^lahiatta 
invasion  had  ever  spread  through  the 
province  such  dismay  as  this  inroad  of 
English  lawyers.  All  the  injustice  of 
former  oppressors,  Asiatic  and  European, 
appeared  as  a  blessing  when  compared 
with  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Every  class  of  the  population,  English 
and   native,    with  the  exception  of  the 
ravenous  pettifoggers  who      Qeneral 
fattened  on  the  misery  and  txolamailon 
terror  of  an  immense  com-       •?**°"1 
mumty,  cried   out   loudly 
against  this  fearful  oppression.    But  the 
judges  were  immovable.    If  a  bailiff  was 
resisted,  they  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be 
called  out.    If  a  servant  of  the  Company, 
in  conformity   with   the  orders  of  the 
government,     withstood    the   misenhle 
catchpoles  who,  with  Impey's  writs  in 
their  hands,  exceeded  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  gang- robbers,  he  was  flung 
into  piison  for  a  contempt.    The  lapse  of 
sixty  years— the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
many    eminent   magistrates,   who  hare 
during  that  time  administe^d  justice  in 
the    Supreme   Court — have  not  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Bengal 
the  recollection  of  those  evil  days. 

The  members  of  the  government  were, 
on  this  subject,  united  as  one  man, 
Hastings  had  courted  the  xxcnses  of  the 
judges;  he  had  found  IioidOhlsf 
them  useful  instruments. 
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right  and  tender-hearted.    Numbers   of  j  But  he  was  not  disposed  to  moke  them 
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his  own  masters,  or  the  masters  of  India. 
His  mind  wan  large;  his  knowledge  of 
the  native  character  most  accurate.  He 
saw  that  the  system  pursued  by  the 
Supreme  Court  was  degrading  to  the 
government  and  ruinous  to  the  people, 
and  he  resolved  to  oppose  it  manfully. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  friendship 
— if  that  be  the  proper  word  for  such  a 
connection—which  had  existed  between 
him  and  Impey  was  for  a  time  completely 
dissolved.  The  government  placed  itself 
firmly  between  the  tyrannical  tribunal 
and  the  people.  The  Chief  Justice  pro- 
ceeded to  the  wildest  excesses.  The 
Govemor-Greneral  and  all  the  members 
of  Council  were  served  with  summonses, 
calling  on  them  to  appear  before  the 
King's  justices,  and  to  answer  for  their 
public  acts.  This  was  too  much.  Hast- 
ings, with  just  scorn,  refused  to  obey  the 
call,  set  at  liberty  the  persons  wrongfully 
detained  by  the  Comrt,  and  took  measures 
for  xesuting  the  outrageous  proceedings 
of  the  sherifEs*  officers,  if  necessary,  by 
the  iwoid.  But  he  had  in  view  another 
device,  which  might  prevent  the  necessity 
of  an  appeal  to  arms.  He  was  seldom  at 
a  loss  for  an  expedient;  and  he  knew 
Impey  well.  The  expedient,  in  this  case, 
was  a  very  simple  one— neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  bribe.  Impey  was,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  judge,  independent  of  the 
government  of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a 
salary  of  £8.000  a-year.  Hastings  pro- 
posed to  make  him  also  a  judge  in  the 
Company's  service,  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  government  of  Bengal ; 
and  to  give  him,  in  that  capacity,  about 
£8,000  a*year  more.  It  was  understood 
that,  in  consideration  of  this  new  salary, 
Impey  would  desist  from  urging  the  high 
pretensions  of  his  court.  If  he  did  urge 
these  pretensions,  the  government  oould, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  eject  him  from  the 
new  place  which  had  been  created  for 
him.  The  bargain  was  struck,  Bengal 
was  saved,  an  appeal  to  force  was  averted; 
and  the  Chief  Justice  was  rich,  quiet,  and 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  unnecessaxy  to 
speak.    It  was  of  a  pieoe  vnth  afanost 

Utjhbig»*B  ^^^^  P*"^  ^^  ^  conduct 
polloyln    that     comet     under     the 
paying  off    notice     of    history.      No 
'*^'      other  such  judge  has  dis* 
honoured    the     English     ermine     since 
Jefferies  drank  hiipself  to  death  in  the 
Tower.    But  we  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  have  blamed  Hastings  for  this  trans- 
action.   The  case  stood  thus.    The  negli- 


gent manner  in  which  the  Regulating 
Act  had  been  framed  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  throw  a  gi-eat 
country  into  the  most  dreadful  confusion. 
He  was  determined  to  use  his  power  to 
the  utmost,  unless  he  was  x>aid  to  be  still ; 
and  Hastiiigs  consented  to  pay  him.  The 
necessity  was  to  be  deplored.  It  is  also 
to  be  deplored  that  pirates  should  be  able 
to  exact  ransom  by  threatening  to  make 
their  captives  walk  the  plank.  But  to 
ransom  a  captive  from  pirates  has  always 
been  held  a  humane  and  Christian  act; 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  charge  the 
I»yer  of  the  ransom  with  corrupting  the 
virtue  of  the  corsair.  This,  we  seriously 
think,  is  a  not  unfair  illustration  of  the 
relative  position  of  Impey,  Hastings,  and 
the  people  of  India.  Whether  it  was 
right  in  Impey  to  demand  or  to  accept  a 
price  for  powers  which,  if  they  really 
belonged  to  him,  he  could  not  abdicate — 
which,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him,  he 
ought  never  to  have  usurped— and  which 
in  neither  case  he  could  honestly  sell— is 
one  question.  It  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion whether  Hastings  was  not  right  to 
give  any  sum,  however  large,  to  any  man, 
however  worthless,  rather  than  either 
surrender  millions  of  human  beings  to 
pillage,  or  rescue  them  by  civil  war. 

Francis  strongly  opposed  this  arrange- 
ment. It  may,  indeed,  be  suspected  that 
personal  aversion  to  Impey  _ 
wu  »  rtroDg  .  motive  °'^^'^ 
with  Francis  as  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  province.  To  a  mind 
burning  with  resentment  it  might  seem 
better  to  leave  Bengal  to  the  oppressors 
than  to  redeem  it  by  enriching  them.  It 
is  not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Hastings  may  have  been  the  more  willing  ' 
to  resort  to  an  expedient  agreeable  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  because  that  high  func- 
tionary had  already  been  so  serviceable, 
and  might,  when  existing  dissensions  were 
composed,  be  serviceable  again. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  point  alone  that 
Francis  was  now  opposed  to  Hastings. 
The  peace  between  them  PubUc  quaxrel 
proved  to  be  only  a  short    ^^^^^^ 
and  hollow  truce  during      itencis— 
which  their  mutual  aver-         •  dueL 
don  was  constantly  becoming  stronger.  At 
length  an  explosion  took  place.    Hastings 
publicly  charged   Francis   with  having 
deceived  him,  and  induced  Barwell  to  quit 
the  service  by  insincere  promises.    Then 
came  a  dispute,  such  as  frequently  arises 
even  between  honourable  men,  when  they 
make   important    agreements    by   mere 
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Torbal  communicatioii.  An  impartial  his- 
toiiazi  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
they  had  misunderstood  each  other;  but 
their  minds  were  so  much  embittered  that 
they  imputed  to  each  other  nothing  less 
than  deliberate  Tillany.  '*  I  do  not,"  said 
Hastings,  in  a  minute  recorded  in  the 
Consultations  of  the  Gk»veinment— '<  I  do 
not  trust  to  Mr.  Francis's  promises  of 
candour,  convinced  that  he  is  incapable  of 
it  I  judge  of  his  public  conduct  by  his 
private,  which  I  have  found  to  be  void  of 
truth  and  honour."  After  the  CounoU 
had  risen,  Francis  put  a  challenge  into 
the  Govemor-GeneraVs  hand;  it  was 
instantly  accepted.  They  met  and  fired. 
Francis  was  shot  through  the  body.  He 
was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  woimd,  though 
severe,  was  not  mortaL  Hastings  inquired 
repeatedly  after  his  enemy's  health,  and 
proposed  to  call  on  him;  but  Fnmcis 
coldly  declined  the  visit.  He  had  a 
proper  sense,  he  said,  of  the  Governor- 
General's  politeness,  but  must  decline  any 
private  interview.  They  could  meet  only 
at  the  council-board. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  was  made  sig- 
nally manifest  to  how  great  a  danger  the 
Governor-General  had,  on  this  occasion, 
exposed  his  country.  A  crisis  arrived  with 
which  he,  and  he  alone,  was  competent  to 
deal.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  he 
had  been  taken  from  the  head  of  affairs, 
the  years  1780  and  1781  would  have  been 
as  fatal  to  our  power  in  Asia  as  to  our 
power  in  America. 

The  liahxattas  had  been  the  chief 
objects  of  apprehension  to  Hastings. 
The  measures  which  he  had  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  their  power  had 
at  fint  been  frustrated  by  the  errors  of 
those  whom  he  was  compelled  to  employ ; 
but  his  perseverance  and  ability  ■^Hmw^d 
likely  to  be  crowned  with  success,  when  a 
far  more  formidable  danger  showed  itself 
in  a  distant  quarter. 

About  thirty  yean  before  this  tim^  a 

Hahommedan  soldier  had  begun  to  dis- 

Bemarkable  tinguish  himself  in  the  wan 

rise  of       of    Southern   India.      His 

Hyder  AIL  education  had  been  neg- 
lected; his  extraction  was  mean*  jffis 
father  had  been  a  petty  officer  of  revenue ; 
his  grandfather  a  wandering  Dervise. 
But  though  thus  meanly  descended— 
though  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet— 
the  adventurer  had  no  sooner  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  than  he 
approved  himself  a  man  bom  for  conquest 
and   command.     Among  the   crowd  of 


chiefs  who  were  strug^lins  for  a  shanot 
India,  none  could  coxnpaze  with  him  in 
the   qualities   of    the    captain    and  the 
statesman.     He   became  .a    general— be 
became  a  prince.    Out  of  the  iragmentB 
of  old  principalities,  which  had  gone  to 
pieces  in  the  general  wreck,  he  formed  foe 
himself  a  great,  compact,  and  vigorous 
empire.    That  empire  he  mied  with  the 
ability,  severity,  and  vigilance  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh.    Lioentioas  in  his  pleasons, 
implacable  in  his  revenge,   he    had  yet 
enlargement  of  mind  enough  to  perodTe 
how  much  the  prosperity  of  anbjeots  addf 
to  the  strength  of  govenunenta.    He  was 
an  oppressor ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  protecting  his  people  against  all  oppres- 
sion except  his  own.     He  was  now  in 
extreme  old  age ;  but  his  intellect  was  as 
clear,  and  his  spirit  as   high,  as  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.    Snoh  was  the  great 
Hyder  All,  the  f omider  of  the  Mahomme- 
dui  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most 
formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  Ekiglish 
conqueron  of   India  haTe  ever  had  ta 
contend. 

Had  Hastings  been  Governor  of  Sladrai^ 
Hyder  would  have  been  either  made  a 
friend  or  vigorously  en-      fli.toium- 
countered  as  an  enemy,  iihant  IbvasIob 
Unhappily    the     En^ish  oftheOamatfc 
authorities  in  the  south  provoked  their 
powerful  neighbour's  hostility^,  wiUtont 
being  prepared  to  repel  it.    On  a  sudden, 
an  anny  of   ninety  thousand  men,  far 
superior  in  discipline  and  efficiency  to  any 
other  native  force  that  could  be  fomid  in 
India,  came  pouring  through  those  wild 
passes  which,  worn  by  momitain  tor- 
rents and  dark  with  jangle,  lead  down 
from   the  table-land  of    Mysore  to  the 
plains  of  the  Caznatic.    This  great  amy 
was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  pieees  of 
cannon ;  and  its  movements  were  guided 
by  many  French  offioen,  trained  in  the 
best  military  schools  of  Europe. 

Hyder  was  evaiywhere  triumphant. 
The  sepoys  in  many  British  gszrisons 
flung  down  their  arms.  Some  forts  were 
surrendered  by  treachery,  and  some  by 
despair.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  open 
country  north  of  the  Coleroon  had  sob-  , 

mitted.      The    English    inhabitants  of  | 

Madras  could  already  see  by  night,  from 
the  top  of  Mount  St.  Thomas,  the  esatezn 
sky  reddened  by  a  vast  semicircle  of  blazing 
villages.    The  white  villas,  embosomed  in  i 

little  groves  of  tulip-treee,  to  which  our 
countrymen  retire  alter  the  daily  laboute 
of  government  and  of  trade,  when  the 
cool  evening  bree2e  springs  up  from  the 
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bay,  were  now  left  without  inhabitants ; 
for  banda  of  the  fierce  horsemen  of 
Mysore  had  akeady  been  seen  prowling 
near  those  gay  yerandahs.  Even  the  town 
was  not  thought  secure,  and  the  British 
merchants  and  public  functionaries  made 
haste  to  crowd  themselves  behind  the 
cannon  of  Fort  St.  George. 

There  were  the  means  indeed  of  forming 
an  army  which  might  have  defended  the 

Mistakes  of  P^^^dency,  and  eyen  driyen 
XngUsh  the  invader  back  to  his 
oommanders.  jnountains.  Sir  Hector 
Munro  was  at  the  head  of  one  consider- 
able force ;  Baillie  was  advancing  with 
another.  United*  they  might  have  pre- 
sented a  formidable  front  even  to  such  an 
enemy  as  Hyder.  But  the  English  com- 
manders, neglecting  those  fundamental 
rules  of  the  military  art,  of  which  the 
propriety  is  obvious  even  to  men  who 
have  never  received  a  military  education, 
deferred  their  junction,  and  were  sepa- 
rately attacked.  Baillie's  detachment  was 
destroyed.  Munro  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  baggage,  to  fling  his  guns  into  the 
tanks,  and  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat 
which  might  be  called  a  flight.  In  three 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  British  empire  in  Southern  India 
bad  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Only  a  few  fortified  places  remained  to 
us.  The  glory  of  our  arms  had  departed. 
It  was  known  that  a  great  French  expedi- 
tion might  soon  be  expected  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  England,  beset  by  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  was  in  no  condition  to 
protect  such  remote  dependendes. 

Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genius  and 
serene  courage  of  Hastings  achieved  their 

Promptitude  »«»*   "fiP^  triumph.     A. 

and  energy   swift   ship,    fl3ring    before 

of  Hastings.  ^^  south-west  monsoon, 
brought  the  evil  tidings  in  few  days  to 
Calcutta.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
Governor-General  had  framed  a  complete 
plan  of  policy  adapted  to  the  altered  state 
of  affairs.  The  struggle  with  Hyder  was 
a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  All  minor 
objects  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Camatio.  The  disputes  with 
the  Mahrattas  must  be  accommodated.  A 
large  military  force  and  a  supply  of  money 
must  be  instantly  sent  to  Madras.  But 
even  these  measures  would  be  insufficient, 
unless  the  war,  hitherto  so  grossly  mis- 
managed, were  placed  under  th^  dkection 
of  a  vigorous  mind.  It  was  no  time  for 
trifling.  Hastings  determined  to  resort  to 
an  extreme  exercise  of  power :  to  suspend 
the  incapable  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 


to  send  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  Hyder, 
and  to  entrust  that  distinguished  general 
with  the  whole  administration  of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of 
Francis,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his 
woimd,  and  had  returned  to  the  Council, 
the  Gk>vemor-General's  wise  and  firm 
policy  was  approved  by  the  majority  of 
the  board.  The  reinforcements  were  sent 
oS  with  great  expedition,  and  reached 
Madras  before  the  French  armament 
arrived  in  the  Indian  seas.  Coote,  broken 
by  age  and  disease,  was  no  longer  the 
Coote  of  Wandewash ;  but  he  was  still  a 
resolute  and  skilful  commander.  The 
progress  of  Hyder  was  arrested ;  and  in  a 
few  months  the  great  victory  of  Pof to 
Novo  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  English 
arms. 

In  the  meantime  Francis  had  returned 
to  England,  andHastings  was  now  left  per- 
fectiy  unfettered.  Wheler  ^^,^^g, 
had  gradually  been  relax-  paramount  in 
ing  in  his  opposition;  and,  ****  OounolL 
after  the  departure  of  his  vehement  and 
implacable  colleague,  co-operated  heartily 
with  the  Governor-General,  whose  influ« 
ence  over  his  countrymen  in  India,  always 
great,  had,  by  the  vigour  and  success  of 
his  recent  measures,  been  considerably 
increased. 

But  though  the  difficulties  arising  from 
factions  within  the  Council  were  at  aa 
end,  another  dass  of  difficulties  had 
become  more  pressing  than  ever.  The 
financial  embarrassment  was  extreme. 
Hastings  had  to  find  the  means,  not  only 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  Bengal, 
but  of  maintaining  a  most  oostiy  war 
against  both  Indian  and  European  enenues 
in  the  Camatic,  and  of  making  remittances 
to  England.  A  few  years  before  this  time 
he  had  obtained  relief  by  plundering  the 
Mogul  and  enslaving  the  Rohillas;  nor 
were  the  resources  of  his  fruitful  mind  by 
any  means  exhausted. 

His  first  design  was  on  Benares,  a  city 
which  in  wealth,  population,  dignity,  and 
sanctity  was  among  the 
foremost  of  Asia.  It  was  ^•JSU^*^ 
commonly  believed  that  half 
a  million  of  human  beings  was  crowded 
into  that  labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich 
with  shrines,  and  minarets,  and  balconies, 
and  carved  oriels,  to  which  the  sacred 
apes  dung  by  hundreds.  The  traveller 
could  scarcely  make  his  way  through  the 
press  of  holy  mendicants  and  not  less 
holy  bulls.  The  broad  and  stately  flighta 
of  steps  which  descended  from  these 
swarming  haunts  to  the   bathing-plaose 
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ftloDg  tbe  Ganges  were  worn  every  day  | 
by  the  footsteps  of  an  innumerable  multi-  I 
tude  of  worshippers.  The  schools  and  I 
temples  drew  crowds  of  pious  Hindoos  I 
from  every  province  where  the  Brahraini-  I 
cal  faith  was  known.  Hundreds  of 
devotees  came  thither  every  month  to  die 
—for  it  was  believed  that  a  peculiarly 
happy  fate  awaited  the  man  who  should 
pass  from  the  sacred  city  into  the  sacred 
river.  Nor  was  superstition  the  only 
motive  whidh  allured  strangers  to  that 
great  metropolis.  Commerce  had  as  many 
pilgrims  as  religion.  All  along  the  shores 
of  the  venerable  stream  lay  great  fleets 
of  vessels  laden  with  rich  merchandize. 
From  the  looms  of  Benares  went  forth 
the  most  delicate  silks  that  adorned  the 
Imlls  of  St.  James's  and  of  the  JPetit 
Trianon  ;  and  in  the  bazaars,  the  muslins 
of  Bengal  and  the  sabres  of  Oude  were 
mingled  with  the  jewels  of  Golconda  and 
ike  shawls  of  Cashmere.  This  rich  capital, 
and  the  surrounding  tract,  had  long  been 
imder  the  immediate  rule  of  a  Hindoo 
prince,  who  rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul 
emperors.  During  the  great  anarchy  of 
India,  the  lords  of  Benares  became  inde- 
pent  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  but  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
tiio  Nabob  of  Oude.  Oppressed  by  this 
formidable  neighbour,  they  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  English.  The  English 
protection  was  given ;  and  at  length  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  ceded 
all  his  rights  over  Benares  to  the  Com- 
pany.   From  that  time  the   Hajah  was 

Oheyte  Sing,  *^®  ^*^^  ^^  *^®  govem- 
Bajah  of  ment  of  Bengal,  acknow- 
Benares,  ledged  its  supremacy,  and 
sent  an  annual  tribute  to  Fort  William. 
These  duties  Cheyte  Sing,  the  reigning 
prince,  had  fulfilled  with  strict  punctu- 
ality. 

'.  Bespecting  the  precise  nature  of  the 
legal  relation  between  the  Company  and 
the  Bajah  of  Benares,  there  has  been 
much  warm  and  acute  controversy.  On 
the  one  side,  it  has  been  maintained,  that 
Cbeyte  Sing  was  merely  a  great  subject 
ou  whom  the  superior  power  had  a  right 
to  can  for  aid  in  the  necessities  of  the 
empire.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been 
contended  that  he  was  an  independent 
prince,  that  the  only  claim  which  the 
Company  had  upon  him  was  for  a  fixed 
tribute,  and  that,  while  the  fixed  tribute 
was  regularly  paid,  as  it  assuredly  was, 
the  English  had  no  more  right  to  exact 
any  further  contribution  from  him,  than 
to  demand   subBidics   from   Holland   or 


Denmark.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find 
precedents  and  analogies  in  favonr  of 
either  view. 

Our  own  impression  is,    that    neither 
view  is  correct.     It  was   too   much  the 
habit  of  English  politicians   Transitianal 
to  take  it  for  granted  that        state  of 
there  was  in  India  a  known  India. 

and  definite  constitution  by  i^hich  ques- 
tions of   this  kind  were  to   be   decided. 
The  truth  is,  that  during^   the    interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Tamerlane,  and  the  establish- 
ment, of  the  British   ascendency,   there 
was  no  such  constitution.    The  old  order 
of  things  had  i>as8ed  away,  the  new  order 
of  things  was  not  yet  formed.     All  was 
transition,  confusion,  obscurity.    Every- 
body kept  his  head  as  ho   best  might, 
and   scrambled  for   whatever    he  could 
get.    There  have  been  similar  seasons  in 
Europe.     The  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Carlovingian  empire  is  an  instance. 
Who  would  thiuk  of  seriottsly  discussing' 
the  question,  what  extent  of  pecuniary 
aid  and  of  obedience  Hugh  Capet  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  demand  from  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  or  the  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy?   The  words  "constitutional  right" 
had,  in  that  state  of  society,  no  meaning; 
If  Hugh  Capet  laid  hands  on  all  the  pos-^ 
sessions  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  this 
might  be  unjust  and  immoral;    but  it 
would   not  be  illegal,  in  the   sense  in 
which    the    ordinances   of    Charles   the 
Tenth  were   iUegal.      If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  made  war 
on  Hugh  Capet,  this  might  be  unjust  and 
immoral ;  but  it  would  not  be  illegal  in 
the  sense  in  which  the   expedition  of 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  iUegal. 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  state  of 
India  sixty  years  ago.    Of  the  cxistiDg 

governments  not  a  single  _,*v-««. 

ij  1  1  •  J.  1  •  Titles  withont 
one  could  hiy  claim  to  legi-  gJithorlty. 
timacy,  or  plead  any  other 
title  than  recent  occupation.  There  was 
scarcely  a  province  in  which  the  real 
sovereignty  and  the  nominal  sovereignty 
were  not  disjoined.  Titles  and  fomw 
were  still  retained,  which  implied  that 
the  heir  of  Tamerlane  was  an  sbsolnte 
ruler,  and  that  the  nabobs  of  the  pro* 
vinees  were  his  lieutenants.  In  reality, 
he  was  a  captive.  The  nabobs  were  in 
some  places  independent  princes.  ^ 
other  places,  as  in  Bengal  and  the  Oar- 
natio,  they  had,  tike  their  master,  become 
mere  phantoms,  and  the  Company  was 
supreme.  Among  the  Mahrattas,  again, 
the  heir  of  Sevajee  still  kept  the  tiUe  of 
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rojah;  but  he  was  a  priaoner,  and  his 
prime  miniBter,  the  Peshwa,  had  become 
the  hereditary  chief  of  the  state.  The 
Feshwa,  in  his  turn,  was  fast  sinking 
into  the  same  degraded  situation  to  which 
he  had  reduced  the  rajah.  It  was,  we 
believe,  impossible  to  find,  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Mysore,  a  single  govern- 
ment which  was  at  once  de  faeto  and  de 
jure— which  possessed  the  physical  means 
of  making  itself  feared  by  its  neighbours 
and  subjects,  and  which  had  at  the  same 
time  the  authority  derived  from  law  and 
long  prescription. 

Hastings  clearly  disoemed,  what  was. 
hidden  from  most  of  his  contemporaries, 

Oovemmenl  *^*  '^^^  *  »^*«  o'  **»™«» 

"de  Jure  "and  gave  immense  advantages 

••  de  facto.'*   ^  ^  j^^  qi  great  talents 

and  lew  scruples.  In  every  international 
question  that  could  arise,  he  had  his 
option  between  the  de  faeto  ground  and 
the  de  Jure  ground;  and  the  probability 
was  that  one  of  those  grounds  would 
sustain  any  claim  that  it  might  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  make,  and  enable  him 
to  resist  any.  claim  made  by  others.  In 
every  controversy,  accordingly,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  plea  which  suited  his 
immediate  purpose,  without  troubling 
himHfllf  in  the  least  about  consistency; 
and  thus  he  scarcely  ever  failed  to  find 
what,  to  persons  of  short  memories  and 
scanty  information,  seemed  to  be  a  justifi- 
cation for  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Some- 
times the  Nabob  of  Bengal  is  a  shadow, 
sometimes  a  monarch;  sometimes  the 
vizier  is  a  mere  deputy,  sometimes  an 
independent  potentate.  If  it  is  expedient 
for  the  Company  to  show  some  legal  title 
to  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  the  grant 
under  the  seal  of  the  Mogul  is  brought 
forward  as  an  instrument  of  the  highest 
authority.  When  the  Mogul  asks  for  the 
rents  which  were  reserved  to  him  by  that 
very  grant,  he  is  told  that  he  is  a  mere 
pageant;  that  the  English  power  rests 
on  a  very  different  foundation  from  a 
charter  given  by  him ;  that  he  is  welcome 
to  play  at  royalty  as  long  as  he  likes,  but 
that  he  must  expect  no  tribute  from  the 
real  masters  of  India. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 

others,  as  well  as  of  Hastings,  to  practise 

this  legerdemain;   but  in 

ments  sophistry  is  of  little 
use  unless  it  be  backed  by  power.  There 
is  a  principle  which  Hastings  was  fond  of 
ttsserting  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  on 
which  he  acted  with  undeviating  steadi 


Bs.  It  is  a  principle  which,  we  must 
own,  can  hardly  be  disputed  in  the  pie- 
sent  state  of  pubUc  law.  It  is  this— thai 
where  an  ambiguous  question  arises  be- 
tween two  governments,  there  is,  if  thej 
cannot  agree,  no^appeal  except  to  force* 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  strongest  must 
prevail  Almost  every  question  was  am- 
biguous in  India.  The  English  govern- 
ment was  the  strongest  in  India.  The 
consequences  are  obvious.  The  English 
government  might  do  exactly  what  it 
choseu 

The  English  government  now  chose  to 
wring  money  out  of  Chey  te  Sing.  It  had 
f  ormeriy  been  convenient  to  treat  him  as 
a  sovereign  prince ;  it  was  now  convenieiit 
to  treat  him  as  a  subject.  Dexterity  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Hastings  could  easily 
find,  in  that  general  chaos  of  laws  and 
customs,  arguments  for  either  course. 
Hastings  wanted  a  great  supply.  It  was 
knoiH^  that  Gheyte  Sing  had  a  large 
revenue,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had 
accumulated  a  treasure.  Nor  was  he  a 
favourite  at  Calcutta.  He  had,  when  the 
Qovemor-Qeneral-  was  in  great  difficul- 
ties, courted  the  favour  of  Francis  and 
Clavering.  Hastings,  who,  less  we  believe 
from  evil  passions  than  from  policy,  sel- 
dom left  an  injury  unpunished,  was  not 
sorry  that  the  fate  of  Cheyte  Sing  should 
teach  neighbouring  princes  the  same  les- 
son which  the  fate  of  Nunoomar  had 
already  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal. 

In  1778,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  France,  Cheyte  Sing  was  called 
upon  to  pay,  in  addition  to  jy^„,^^  f„ 
his  fixed  tribute,  an  extra-  increased 
ordinary  contribution  of  S?*?t®S*"* 
£60,000.  In  1779,  an  equal  C»^«y*«  «^- 
sum  was  extracted.  In  1780,  the  demand 
was  renewed.  Cheyte  Sing,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  some  indulgence,  secretly 
offered  the  Gk>vemor-General  a  bribe  of 
£20,000.  Hastings  took  the  money ;  and 
his  enemies  have  maintained  that  he  took 
it  intending  to  keep  it.  He  certainly 
concealed  the  transaction  for  a  time, 
both  from  the  Council  in  Bengal  and 
from  the  IMrectors  at  home ;  nor  did  he 
ever  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
concealment.  Public  spirit,  or  the  fear 
of  detection,  however,  determined  him  to 
withstand  the  temptation.  He  paid  over 
the  bribe  to  the  Company's  treasury,  and 
insisted  that  the  Bajah  should  instantly 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  English 
government.  The  Bajah,  after  the  fashUm 
of  his  countrymen,  shufiled,  solicited,  and 
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pleaded  porerty.  The  grasp  of  Hastings 
was  not  to  be  BO  eluded.  He  added 
another  £10,000  as  a  fine  for  delay,  and 
sent  troops  to  exact  the  money. 

The  money  was  paid.    But  this  was  not 

enough.    The  late  events  in  the  south  of 

.    g,      India   had   increased    the 

required  to  financial  embarrassments  of 
maintain  the  Company.  Hastings 
*'®**^*'  was  determined  to  plunder 
Gfaeyte  Sing,  and,  for  that  end,  to  fasten 
a  quarrel  on  him.  Accordingly,  the  Bajah 
was  now  required  to  keep  a  body,  of 
cavalry  for  the  seryioe  of  the  British 
gOTemment.  He  objected  and  evaded. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  Governor- 
General  wanted.  He  had  now  a  pretext 
for  treating  the  wealthiest  of  his  vassals 
as  a  criminal.  **  I  resolved  "—these  are 
the  words  of  Hastings  himself--'*  to  draw 
trom  his  guilt  the  means  of  relief  to  the 
Company's  distresses-^to  make  him  pay 
largely  for  his  pardon,  or  to  exact  a  levere 
vengeance  for  past  delinquency."  The 
plan  was  simply  this— to  demand  larger 
and  larger  contributions,  till  the  Bajah 
should  be  driven  to  relnonstrate,  then  to 
call  hisremonstranee  a  crime,  and  to  punish 
him  by  confiscating  all  his  possessions. 

Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dismay. 
He  offered  £200,000  to  propitiate  the 
British  government.  But  Hastings  re- 
plied, that  nothing  less  than  half  a  million 
would  be  accepted.  Nay,  he  began  to 
think  of  selling  Benares  to  Oude,  as  he 
had  formerly  sold  Allahabad  and  Bohil- 
cund.  The  matter  was  one  which  could 
not  be  well  managed  at  a  distance,  and 
Hastings  resolved  to  visit  Benares. 

Cheyte  Sing  received  his  liege  lord  with 
every  mark  of  reverence,  came  near  sixty 
Hastings  >nil«s,  with  his  guards,  to 
arrests  meet  and  escort  the  illus- 
Cheyte  Blng.  ^^ous  visitor,  andexpressed 
his  deep  concern  at  the  displeasure  of  the 
English.  He  even  took  off  his  turban, 
and  laid  it  in  the  lap  of  Hastings — a  ges- 
ture which  in  India  marks  the  most  pro- 
found submission  and  devotion.  Hastings 
behaved  with  cold  and  repulsive  severity. 
Having  arrived  at  Benares,  he  sent  to  the 
Bajah  a  paper  containing  the  demands 
of  the  government  of  Bengal.  The  Bajah, 
in  reply,  attempted  to  clear  himself  from 
the  accusations  brought  against  him. 
Hastings,  who  wanted  money  and  not 
excuses,  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  the 
ordinary  artifices  of  Eastern  negotiation. 
He  instantly  ordered  the  Bajah  to  be 
azTosted,  and  placed  under  the  custody  of 
two  companies  of  sepoys. 


In  taking  these  strong  measures,  Hast- 
ings scarcely  showed  his  usual  judgment. 
It  is  probable   that,  having    had  little 
opportunity  of  personall y  observing  any 
part  of  the  population  of  India,  exo^ 
the  Bengalees,  he  was  not  fully  aware  of 
the  difference  between  their  dianicter  and 
that  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  upper 
provinces.     He  was  now  in   a  land  far 
more  favourable   to   the  Tigour  of  tiie 
human  frame    than  the   Delta   of  the 
Ganges;  in  a  land  fruitful  of  eoidkn, 
who  have  been  found  worthy  to  follow 
English  battalions  to  the  charge,  and  into 
the  breach.     The  Bajah    was    popular 
among  his  subjects.    His  administratioQ 
had  been  mild,  and  the  prosjieriiy  of  the 
district  which  he  governed   presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  depressed  state  of 
Bahar,   tmder    our    rule — ^a   still    more 
striking    contrast    to    the       _^„,^.m^ 
misery    of    the    provinces  ^^bSS^T 
which  were  cursed  by  the 
tyranny   of    the    Nabob    Vixier.      The 
national  and  religious   prejudices  with 
which  the  English  were  regarded  through- 
out India  were  peculiarly  intense  in  the 
metropolis    of   the    Bzahminical   super- 
stition.    It  can  therefore    scarcely  be 
doubted    that    the   Governor  -  General, 
before  he  outraged  the  dignity  of  Cheyte 
Sing  by  an   arrest,  ought  to  have  as- 
sembled a  force  capable  of  bearing  down 
all  opposition.    This  had  not  been  done. 
The   handful  of  sepoys  who   attended 
Hastings    would    probably   have    been 
sufficient  to  overawe   Moorshedabad  or 
the  Black  Town  of  Calcutta.    But  they 
were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  hardy 
rabble  of  Benares.    The  streets  surround- 
ing the  palace  were  filled  by  an  immense 
multitude,  of  whom  a  large  proportion, 
as  is  usual  in  tipper  India,  wore  arms. 
The  tumult  became  a  fight,  and  the  fight 
a  massacre.     The  English   officers  de- 
fended themselves  with  desperate  ooiii«g» 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  i(^ 
as  became  them,  sword  in  hand.    The 
sepoys  were  butchered.    The  gates  were 
forced.    The  captive  prince,  neglected  by 
his  jailers  during  the  confusion,  diseovered 
an  outlet  wliich  opened  on  the  precipit<n» 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  let  himself  down  to 
the  water  by  a  string  made  of  the  turbaos 
of  his  attendants,    found  a   boat,  and 
escaped  to  the  opposite  shore. 

If  Hastings  had,  by  indiscreet  violence, 
brought  himself  into  a  diffi-    Ability  and 
cult  and  perilous  situation,      valour  of 
it  is  only  just  to  acknow-     ^«"»«* 
ledge   that   he  extricated    himfelf  with 
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even  more  than  his  usual  ability  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  had  only  fifty  men 
Turith  him.  The  building  in  which  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  was  on  every  side 
blockaded  by  the  insurgents.  But  his 
fortitude  remained  unshaken.  The  Bajah 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  sent 
apologies  and  liberal  offers.  They  were 
not  even  answered.  Some  subtle  and 
enteiprizing  men  were  found  who  under- 
took to  x>as8  through  the  throng  of 
enemies,  and  to  convey  the  intelligence  of 
the  late  events  to  the  English  canton- 
ments. It  is  the  fashion  of  the  natives  of 
India  to  wear  large  earrings  of  gold. 
When  they  travel,  the  rings  are  laid  aside 
lest  they  should  tempt  some  gang  of 
robbers,  and  in  place  of  the  ring  a  quill 
or  a  roll  of  paper  is  inserted  in  the  orifice 
to  prevent  it  from  closing.  Hastings 
placed  in  the  ears  of  his  messengers 
letters  rolled  up  in  the  smallest  compass. 
Some  of  these  letters  wece  addressed  to 
the  commanders  of  the  English  troops. 
One  was  written  to  assure  his  wife  of  his 
safety.  One  was  to  the  envoy  whom  he 
had  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Hahrattas. 
Instructions  for  the  negotiation  were 
needed,  and  the  Grovemor-General  framed 
them  in  that  situation  of  extreme  danger, 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  had  been 
writing  in  his  palace  at  Calcutta. 

Things,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the 
worst.    An  English  officer  of  more  spirit 

j£t^Mggt^t^     than  judgment,    eager   to 

of  English  distinguish  himself,  made  a 
^'^^P**  premature  attack  on  the 
insurgents  beyond  the  river.  His  troops 
were  entangled  in  narrow  streets,  and 
assailed  by  a  furious  population.  He  fell, 
with  many  of  his  men ;  and  the  survivors 
were  forced  to  retire. 

This  event  produced  the  effect  which 
has  never  failed  to  follow  every  check, 
however  slight,  sustained 
^"^J^^f^  in  India  by  the  English 
arms.  For  hundreds  of 
miles  round,  the  whole  country  was  in 
commotion.  The  entire  population  of  the 
district  of  Benares  took  arms.  The  fields 
were  abandoned  by  the  husbandmen, 
who  thronged  to  defend  their  prince. 
The  infection  spread  to  Oude.  The 
oppressed  people  of  that  province  rose  up 
against  the  Nabob  Vizier,  refused  to  pay 
their  imposts,  and  put  the  revenue  officers 
to  flight  Even  Bahar  was  ripe  for 
revolt.  The  hopes  of  Cheyte  Sing  began 
to  rise.  Instead  of  imploring  mercy  in 
the  humble  style  of  a  vassal,  he  began 
to  talk  the  language  of  a  conqueror,  and 


threatened,  it  was  said,  to  sweep  the 
white  usurpers  out  of  the  land.  But  the 
English  troops  were  now  assembling  fast. 
The  officers,  and  even  the  private  men, 
regarded  the  Governor  -  General  with 
enthusiastic  attachment,  and  flew  to  his 
aid  with  an  alacrity  which,  as  he  boasted, 
had  never  been  shown  on  any  other 
occasion.  Major  Popham,  a  brave  and 
skilful  soldier,  who  had  highly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Mahratta  war, 
and  in  whom  the  Governor  -  General 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  took  the 
command.  The  tumultuary  army  of  the 
Bajah  was  put  to  rout.  His  fastnesses 
were  stormed.  In  a  few  hours,  above 
thirty  thousand  men  left  his  standard, 
and  returned  to  their  ordinary  avocations. 
The  unhappy  prince  fled  from  his  country 
for  ever.  His  fair  domain  was  added  to 
the  British  dominions.  One  of  lus  rela- 
tions indeed  was  appointed  rajah ;  but  the 
Bajah  of  Benares  was  henceforth  to  be, 
like  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  a  mere 
I)ensioner. 

By  this  revolution  an  addition  of 
£200,000  a-year  was  made  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Company.  But  the  immediate 
relief  was  not  as  great  as  had  been 
expected.  The  treasure  laid  up  by  Cheyte 
Sing  had  been  popularly  estimated  at  a 
million  sterling.  It  turned  out  to  be 
about  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum ;  and, 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  seized  and  divided 
as  prize-money  by  the  army. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from 
Benares,  Hastings  was  more  violent  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  *,mj|_^-_ 
been,  in  his  dealings  with  aotim^^ 
Oude.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  Hastings 
long  been  dead.  His  son  *^^'^*«' 
and  successor,  Asaph-ul -Dowlah,  was 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vicious 
even  of  Eastern  princes.  His  life  was 
divided  between  torpid  repose  and  the 
most  odious  forms  of  sensuality.  In  his 
court  there  was  boundless  waste ;  through- 
out his  dominions  wretchedness  and  dis- 
order. He  had  been,  under  the  skilful 
management  of  the  English  government, 
gradually  sinking  from  the  rank  of  an 
independent  prince  to  that  of  a  vassal  of 
the  Company.  It  was  only  by  the  help 
of  a  British  brigade  that  he  could  be 
secure  from  the  aggressions  of  neighbours 
who  despised  his  weakness,  and  from  the 
vengeance  of  subjects  who  detested  his 
tyraimy.  A  brigade  was  furnished ;  and 
he  engaged  to  defray  the  charge  of  paying 
and  maintaining  it.  From  that  time  his 
independence  was  at  an  end.    Hastings 
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was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  gained.  The  Nabob 
soon  began  to  complain  of  the  burden 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  bear.  His 
revenues,  he  said,  were  falling  off;  his 
servants  were  unpaid;  he  could  no  longer 
support  the  expense  of  the  arrangement 
which  he  had  sanctioned.  Hastings  would 
not  listen  to  these  representations.  The 
Vizier,  he  said,  had  invited  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  to  send  him  troops,  and 
had  promised  to  pay  for  them.  The 
troops  had  been  sent.  How  long  the 
troops  were  to  remain  in  Oude,  was  a 
matter  not  settled  by  the  treaty.  It 
remained,  therefore,  to  be  settled  between 
the  contracting  parties.  But  the  con- 
tracting parties  differed.  Who  then  must 
decide  P    The  strongest. 

Hastings  also  ax^ed  that,  if  the 
English    force    was    withdrawn,    Oude 

Asaph-nl-  would  certainly  become  a 
Dowlah  Nabob  prey  to  anarchy,  and  would 
of  Oude.  probably  be  overrun  by  a 
Mahratta  army.  That  the  finances  of 
Oude  were  embarrassed,  he  admitted. 
But  ho  contended,  not  without  reason, 
that  the  embarrassment  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  incapacity  and  vices  of 
Asaph-ul -Dowlah  himself,  and  that,  if 
less  were  spent  on  the  troops,  the  only 
effect  would  be  that  more  would  be 
'  squandered  on  worthless  favourites. 

Hastings  had  intended,  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Benares,  to  visit  Lucknow, 
and  there  to  confer  with  Asaph-ul- 
Dowloh.  But  the  obsequious  courtesy  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier  prevented  this  yisit. 
With  a  small  train  he  hastened  to  meet 
the  Governor -General.  An  interview 
took  place  in  the  fortress  which,  from  the 
crest  of  the  precipitous  rock  of  Chunar, 
looks  down  on  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  impossible 
that  the  negotiation  shoiUd  come  to  an 
amicable  close.  Hastings  wanted  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  money.  Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah  wanted  to  obtain  a  remission 
of  what  he  already  owed.  Such  a 
difference  seemed  to  admit  of  no  compro- 
mise. There  was,  however,  one  course 
satisfactory  to  both  sides,  one  course  by 
which  it  was  possible  to  relieve  the 
finances  bofh  of  Oude  and  of  Bengal; 
and  that  course  was  adopted.  It  was 
simply  this— that  the  Governor- General 
and  the  Nabob  Vizier  should  join  to  rob  a 
third  party ;  and  the  third  party  whom 
they  determined  to  rob  was  the  parent  of 
one  of  the  robbers. 

The  mother  of  the  late  nabob,  and  his 


wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  prcsnt 
nabob,  were  known  as  the 
Begums   or  Prinoeases    of  ^^oSST" 
Oude.    They  had  possessed 
great  influence  over  Sajah  I>ow]Ah,  and 
had  at  his  death  been  left  in  possetsion  of  a 
splendid  dotation.   The  donuuns  of  whieh 
theyreoeived  the  rents  and  administered 
the  government  were   of    wide  extent 
The  treasure  hoarded  bj  the  late  nabob 
—a  treasure  which  was  populariy  esti- 
mated at  near  three  millions  sterling— vss 
in  their  hands.  They  continued  to  ooeopj 
his  favourite  palace    at    Fyzabad,    &t 
Beautiful    Dwelling;     while   Assph-ul- 
Bowlah   held   his  court    in  the   statdv 
Lucknow,  which  he  had  built  for  himself 
on  the  shores  of  the   G-oomti,  sad  had 
adorned  with  noble  mosques  anid  ooHeges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah  had  afaresdj  extorted 
considerable  sums  from,  his  mother.  Sm 
had  at  length  appealed  to  the  Enghih, 
and  the  Knglish  had  interfered.  A 
solemn  compact  had  been  made»  by  which 
she  consented  to  give  her  son  some 
pecuniary  assLstanoe,  and  he  in  his  torn 
promised  neTor  to  oonunit  any  further 
invasion  of  her  rights.  This  compact  was 
formally  guaranteed  by  the  goTemment 
of  Bengal.  But  times  had  changed; 
money  was  wanted ;  and  the  power  which 
had  given  the  guarantee  was  not  ashamed 
to  instigate  the  spoiler. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext 
for  a  confiscation,  inconsistent  not  merely 
with  plighted  faith —  not  p^*^^*, 
merely  with  the  ordinary  ^JStecatiS. 
rules  of  humanity  and 
justice— but  with  that  great  law  otSM 
piety  which,  even  in  the  wildest  tiibes  of 
savages— even  in  those  more  degraded 
communities  which  wither  under  the 
influence  of  a  corrupt  half -civilization— 
retains  a  certain  authority  over  the 
human  mind.  A  pretext  was  ihe  l»ai 
thing  that  Hastings  was  Kkely  io  want. 
The  insurrection  at  Benarea  had  produced 
disturbances  in  Oude.  These  disturbanoss 
it  was  convenient  to  impute  to  tiie 
princesses.  Evidence  for  the  imputation 
there  was  scarcely  any,  unless  reporti 
wandering  from  one  mouth  to  another, 
and  gaining  something  by  every  txaos- 
mission,  may  be  called  evidence.  Tbs 
accused  were  furnished  with  no  chaxge; 
they  were  permitted  to  make  no  defence ; 
for  the  Governor-General  wise^  con- 
sidered that,  if  he  tried  them,  he  m^ht 
not  be  able  to  find  aground  forplundexing 
them.  It  was  agreed  between  him  sod 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  that  the  noble  ladies 
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should,  by  a  sweeping  measuze  of  confis- 
cation, be  stripped  of  their  domains  and 
treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company ; 
and  that  the  sums  thus  obtained  should 
be  aocex^ted  by  the  goyemment  of  Bengal 
in  satisfaction  of  its  claims  on  the  goyem- 
ment of  Oode. 

While  Asaph-nl-Dowlah  was  at  Chunar, 
he  was  completely  subjugated  by  the 
Asaph-ul.  ^^^  '^^  commanding  in- 
Dowlah's  tellect  of  the  English  atates- 
scruiHos.  j^j^^  B^t  when  they  had 
separated  he  began  to  reflect  with 
uneasiness  on  the  engagement  into  which 
he  had  entered.  His  mother  and  grand- 
mother protested  and  implored.  His 
heart,  deeply  corrupted  by  absolute  power 
and  Ucentious  pleasures,  yet  not  naturally 
unfeeling,  failed  him  in  this  crisis.  Eyen 
the  English  resident  at  Lucknow,  though 
hitherto  deyoted  to  Hastings,  shrank  from 
extreme  measures.  But  the  Gk>yemor- 
General  was  inexorable.  He  wrote  to  the 
resident  in  terms  of  the  greatest  seyerity, 
and  declared  that,  if  the  spoliation  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  were  not  instantly 
carried  into  effect,  he  would  himself  go  to 
Lucknow,  and  do  that  from  which  feebler 
minds  recoiled  with  dismay.  The  resi- 
deht,  thus  menaced,  waited  on  his  high- 
ness, and  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Chunar 
should  be  carried  into  full  and  immediate 
effect.  Asaph-ul-Bowlah yielded,  making 
at  the  same  time  a  solemn  protestation 
that  he  pelded  to  compulsion.  The  lands 
were  resumed ;  but  the  treasure  was  not 
so  easily  obtained.-  It  was  necessary  to 
use  force.  A  body  of  the  Ck)mpany's 
troops  marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  forced 
the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  princesses 
were  confined  to  their  own  apartments. 
But  still  they  refused  to  submit.  Some 
more  stringent  mode  of  coercion  was  to  be 
found.  A  mode  was  found,  of  which, 
eyen  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  cannot 
speak  without  shame  and  sorrow. 

There  were  at  Fyzabad  two  ancient  men 
belonging  to  that  tmhappy  class  which  a 
practice  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  the 
East  has  excluded  from  the  pleasures  of 
loye,  and  from  the  hope  of  posterity.  It 
has  always  been  held  in  Asiatic  courts, 
that  beings  thus  estranged  from  sympathy 
with  their  kind  are  those  whom  princes 
may  most  safely  trust.  Sujah  Dowlah 
had  been  of  this  opinion.  He  had  giyen 
his  entire  confidence  to  the  two  eunuchs  ; 
and  after  his  death  they  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  household  of  his  widow. 

These  men  were,  by  the  orders  of  the 
British  goyemment,  seized,  imprisoned, 


ironed,  stanred  almost  to  death,  in  order 
to  extort  money  from  the  offlo«.ofth« 
princesses.  After  they  had  household 
been  two  months  in  con-  *"??**? *^*4 
finement,  their  health  gaye  »"«*<»*™^ 
way.  They  implored  pexmisBion  to  take 
a  little  exercise  in  the  garden  of  their 
prison.  The  officer  who  was  in  charge  of 
them  stated,  that  if  they  were  allowed 
this  indulgence,  there  was  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  their  escaping,  and  that  their 
irons  really  added  nothing  to  the  security 
of  the  custody  in  which  they  were  kept. 
He  did  not  understand  the  plan  of  his 
superiors.  Their  object  in  these  inflic- 
tions was  no$  security  but  torture  ;  and 
all  mitigation  was  refused.  Yet  this  was 
not  the  worst.  It  was  resolved  by  an 
English  goyemment  that  these  two  infirm 
old  men  should  be  deliyered  to  the  tor- 
mentors. For  that  purpose  they  were 
remoyed  to  Lucknow.  What  horrors 
their  dungeon  there  witnessed  can  only 
be  guessed.  But  there  remains  on  the 
records  of  Parliament  this  letter,  written 
by  a  British  resident,  to  a  British 
soldier : — 

"Sir,  the Xabob haying  determined  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  the 
prisoners  under  your  guard,  this  is  to 
desire  that  his  officers,  when  they  shall 
come,  may  haye  free  access  to  the 
prisoners,  and  be  permitted  to  do  with 
them  as  they  shall  see  proper." 

While  these  barbarities  were  perpetrated 
at  Lucknow,  the  princesses  were  still 
under  duresse  at  Fyzabad.  orael  treat- 
Food  was  allowed  to  enter  ment  of 
their  apartments  only  in  the  Begums, 
such  scanty  quantities,  that  their  female 
attendants  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
with  hunger.  Month  after  month  this 
cruelty  continued,  till  at  length,  after 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  had 
been  wrung  out  of  the  princesses, 
Hastings  began  to  think  that  he  had 
really  got  to  the  bottom  of  their  revenue, 
and  that  no  rigour  could  extort  more. 
Then  at  length  the  wretched  men  who 
were  detained  at  Lucknow  regained  their 
liberty.  When  their  irons  were  knocked 
off,  and  the  doors  of  their  prison  opened, 
their  quivering  lips,  the  tears  which  ran 
down  their  cheeks,  and  the  thanksgivings 
which  they  poured  forth  to  the  common 
Father  of  Mussulmans  and  Christian.!, 
melted  even  the  stout  hearts  of  the 
English  warriors  who  stood  by. 

There  is  a  man  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
Hastings,  through  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings,  appears  not  only  excusable 
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but  laudable.  There  is  a  man  who  tells  us 
that  he  ''must  really  be 
'fS'SSuSSf  Parfoned  if  ho  ventures 
to  characterize  as  some- 
thing pre  -  eminently  ridiculous  and 
wicked  the  sensibility  which  would 
balance  against  the  preservation  of  British 
India  a  little  personal  suffering,  which 
was  applied  only  so  long  as  the  sufferers 
refused  to  deliver  up  a  portion  of  that 
wealthy  the  whole  of  which  their  own  and 
their  mistresses*  treason  had  forfeited." 
We  cannot,  we  must  own,  envy  the 
reverend  biographer,  either  his  singular 
notion  of  what  constitutes  pre-eminent 
wickedness,  or  his  equally  singular  per- 
ception of  the  pre-eminently  ridiculous. 
Is  this  the  generosity  of  an  English 
soldier?  Is  this  the  charity  of  a  Christian 
priest  P  Co^d  neither  of  Mr.  Gleig^s 
professions  teach  him  the  very  rudiments 
of  morality?  Or  is  morality  a  thing 
which  may  be  well  enough  in  sermons, 
but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
biography? 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to 
Sir  Elijah  Impey's  conduct  on  this  occa- 

Impey'spar-  '^^^*  ^^  '^'^^  ^^^  indeed 
ticipationin  easy  for  him  to  intrude 
thecnielttes.  j^j^j^n  fj^^  ^  business  so 
entirely  alien  from  all  his  official  duties. 
But  there  was  something  inexpressibly 
alluring,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  pecuUar 
lunknest  of  the  infamy  which  was  then 
to  be  got  at  Lucknow.  He  harried 
thither  as  fast  as  relays  of  palankin< 
bearers  could  cany  him.  A  crowd  of 
peoj^ilu  came  before  him  with  affidavits 
against  the  Begums,  ready  drawn  in  their 
hands.  Those  affidavits  he  did  not  read. 
The  greater  part,  indeed,  he  could  not 
read;  for  they  were  in  Persian  and 
Hindostanee,  and  no  interpreter  was 
employed.  He  administered  the  ^th  to 
the  deponents  vrith  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, and  asked  not  a  single  question, 
not  even  whether  they  had  perused  the 
statements  to  which  they  swore.  This 
work  performed,  he  got  again  into  his 
palankin,  and  posted  back  to  Calcutta,  to 
be  in  time  for  the  opening  of  term.  The 
cause  was  one  which,  by  his  own  con 
fession,  lay  altogether  out  of  his  juris- 
diction. Under  the  charter  of  justice, 
he  had  no  more  right  to  inquire  into 
Climes  committed  by  natives  in  Oude, 
than  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  of  Scotland  to  hold  an  assize  at 
Exeter.  He  had  no  right  to  try  the 
Begums,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  try  them. 
With  what  object,  then,  did  he  undertake 
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so  long  a  journey  ?  evidently  in  order 
that  he  might  give,  in  an  ineguki 
manner,  that  sanction  Tvhich  in  a  regolar 
manner  he  could  not  give,  to  the  crimsB 
of  those  who  had  recently  hired  him; 
and  in  order  that  a  oonf  used  mass  of 
testimony  which  he  did  not  sift,  which  be 
did  not  even  read,  might  acquire  so 
authority  not  properly  belonging  to  it, 
from  the  signature  of  the  highest  judicial 
functionary  in  India. 

The  time  was  approaching,  however, 
when  he  was  to  be  stripped  of  that  robe 
which  has,  never  since  the  ^^j^^^^^ 
Revolution,  been  disgraced  ooi 
so  foully  as  by  him.  The  on 
state  of  India  had  for  some 
time  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  British  Parliament.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  two  com- 
mittees of  the  Commons  sat  on  Eastern 
affairs.  In  the  one  Edmund  Burke  took 
the  lead.  The  other  was  under  the 
presidency  of  the  able  and  versatile  Henry 
Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
Great  as  are  the  changes  which,  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  have  taken  plaoe  in 
our  Asiatic  dominions,  the  reports  which 
those  committees  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  will  still  be  found  most  interesting 
and  instructive. 

There  vras  as  yet  no  connection  between 
the  Company  and  either  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State.  The  ministers  had 
no  motive  to  defend  Tn^^M^  abuses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  for  their  interest 
to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  government 
and  patronage  of  our  Oriental  Empire 
might,  vrith  advantage,  be  transferred  to 
themselves.  The  votes  therefore,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  made  by 
the  two  committees,  were  passed  by  the 
Commons,  breathed  the  spirit  of  stern  and 
indignant  justice.  The  severest  epitheto 
were  applied  to  several  of  the  measures 
of  Hastings,  especially  to  the  Bohilla 
war  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  that  the  Company  onght 
to  recall  a  Governor-General  who  had 
brought  such  calamities  on  the  Indian 
people,  and  such  dishonour  on  the  British 
name.  An  Act  was  passed  for  liffiitiog 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  bargain  which  Hastings  had  made 
with  the  Chief  Justice  was  ooudeained 
in  the  strongest  terms;  and  an  address 


was  presented  to  the  king,  praying 


that 


Impey  might  be  ordered  honie  to  answer 
for  his  nusdeeds.  - 

Impey  was  recalled  by  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.     But  the  pro- 
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prieton  of  India  stock  resolutely  refused 

to   dlBmiss  Hastings  from 

^^jf    their  wryice,  and  pttBsed  a 

resolution  affirming,  what 

vras  imdeniably   true,   that   they  were 

entrusted  by  law  with  the  right  of  naming 

and  removing  their  Govemor-G^eneral, 

and  that  they  were  not  bound  to  obey 

the  directions  of  a  single  branch  of  the 

legislature  with  respect  to  such  nomination 

or  removal. 

Thus  supported  by  his  employers, 
Hastings  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Bengal  till  the  spring  of 
1785.  His  administration,  so  eventful 
and  stormy,  closed  in  almost  perfect 
quiet.  In  the  Council  there  was  no 
regular  opposition  to  his  measures.  Peace 
was  restored  to  India.  The  Mahratta 
war  had  ceased.  Hyder  was  no  more. 
A  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  his 
son,  Tippoo ;  and  the  Camatic  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  armies  of  Mysore. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  American 
war  England  had  no  European  enemy 
or  rival  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  long 
administration  of  Hastings,  it  is  impossible 

Bmmnary  of  ^  deny  that,  against  the 
Hastings's  ad«  great  crimes  by  which  it  is 

ministration,  blemished,  we  have  to  set 
off  great  imbHc  services.  England  had 
passed  through  a  perilous  crisis.  She 
still,  indeed,  maintained  her  place  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  European  powers  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  de- 
fended herself  against  fearful  odds  had 
inspired  surrounding  nations  with  a  high 
opinion  both  of  her  spirit  and  of  her 
strength.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part  of 
the  worid,  except  one,  she  had  been  a 
loser.  Not  only  had  she  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
thirteen  colonies  peopled  by  her  children, 
and  to  conciliate  the  Irish  by  giving  up 
the  right  of  legislating  for  them;  but 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gijf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the 
continent  of  America,  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  cede  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
in  former  wars.  Spain  regained  Minorca 
and  Florida ;  Fiance  regained  Senegal, 
Goree,  and  several  West  India  islands. 
The  only  quarter  of  the  world  in  which 
Britain  had  lost  nothing,  was  the  quarter 
in  which  her  interests  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Hastings.  In  spite 
of  the  utmost  exertions  both  of  European 
and  Asiatic  enemies,  the  power  of  our 
country  in  the  East  had  been  greatly 
augmented.    Benares  was  subjected :  the 


Nabob  "^xier  reduced  to  vassalage.  That 
our  influence  had  been  thus  extended, 
nay,  that  Fort  William  and  Fort  St. 
George  had  not  been  occupied  by  hostile 
armies,  was  owing,  if  we  may  trust  the 
general  voice  of  the  English  in  India, 
to  the  skill  and  resolution  of  Hastings. 

His  internal  administration,  with  all 
its  blemishes,  gives  him  a  title  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  ™*Bel^MJ!*** 
our  history.  He  dissolved 
the  double  government.  He  transferred 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  English  hands. 
Out  of  a  frightful  anarchy  he  educed  at 
least  a  rude  and  imperfect  order.  The 
whole  organization  by  which  justice  was 
dispensed,  revenue  collected,  peace  main- 
tained, throughout  a  territory  not  in- 
ferior in  population  to  the  dominions  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  or  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  was  created  and  superintended 
by  him.  He  boasted  that  every  public 
office,  without  exception,  which  existed 
when  he  left  Bengal  was  his  work.  It 
is  quite  true  that  this  system,  after  all  the 
improvements  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  sixty  years,  still  needs  improvement ; 
and  that  it  was  at  first  far  more  defective 
than  it  now  is.  But  whoever  seriously 
considers  what  it  is  to  construct  from  the 
begiiming  the  whole  of  a  machine  so  vast 
and  complex  as  a  government,  will  allow 
that  what  BEastings  effected  deserves  high 
admiration.  To  compare  the  most  cele- 
brated European  ministers  to  him  seems 
to  us  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  compare 
the  best  baker  in  London  with  Bobinson 
Crusoe;  who,  before  he  could  bake  s 
single  loaf,  had  to  make  his  plough  and 
his  harrow,  his  fences  and  his  scarecrows, 
his  sickle  and  his  fiail,  his  mill  and  his 
oven. 

The  just  fame  of  Hastings  rises  still 
higher  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  not 
bred  a  statesman ;  that  he  was  sent  from 
school  to  a  counting-house ;  and  that  he 
was  employed  during  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  as  a  commercial  agent,  far  from 
all  intellectual  society. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  all,  or  almost 
all,  to  whom,  when  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  he  could  apply     p^„u„ 
for  assistance,  were  persons    position  of 
who  owed  as  Uttle  as  him-     .^f^ 
self,  or  less  than  himself,    »**«^«^ 
to  education.    A  minister  in  Europe  finds 
himself,  on  the  first  day  on  which  he 
commences  his  functions,  surrounded  by 
experienced  pubfio  servants,  the  deposi- 
taries of   official   traditions.      Hastings 
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liad  no  such  help.  His  own  reflection, 
his  own  energy,  were  to  ropply  the  place 
of  all  Downing  Street  and  Somerset 
House.  Haying  had  no  facilities  for 
learning,  he  was  forced  to  teach.  He 
had  first  to  form  himself,  and  then  to 
form  his  instruments;  and  this  not  in 
a  single  department,  but  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  administration. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged 
in  this  most  arduous  task,  he  was  con- 
stantly     trammelled      by 

frequently  borne  down  by 
a  majority  in  Council.  The  preservation 
of  an  empire  from  a  formidable  com- 
bination of  foreign  enemies,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  government  in  all  its  parts,  were 
accomplished  by  him ;  while  every  ship 
brought  out  bales  of  censure  from  his 
employers,  and  while  the  records  of 
every  consultation  were  filled  with  acri- 
monious minutes  by  his  colleagues.  We 
believe  that  there  never  was  a  public 
man  whose  temper  was  so  severely  tried ; 
— ^not  Marlborough,  when  thwarted  by 
the  Butch  Deputies;— not  Wellington, 
when  he  had  to  deal  at  once  with  the 
Portuguese  Begency,  the  Spanish  Juntas, 
and  Mr.  PerdvaL  But  the  temper  of 
Hastings  was  equal  to  almost  any  trial 
It  was  not  sweet,  but  it  was  calm.  Quick 
and  vigorous  as  his  intellect  was,  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  most 
cruel  vexations  till  a  remedy  could  be 
found,  resembled  the  patience  of  stupidity. 
He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  re- 
sentment, bitter  and  long-enduring  ;  yet 
his  resentment  so  seldom  hurried  liim  into 
any  blunder,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  what  appeared  to  be  revenge  was 
anything  but  policy. 

The  effect  of  his  singular  equanimity 
was,  that  he  always  had  the  full  command 
of  all  the  resources  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  minds  that  ever  existed.  Accord- 
ingly, no  complication  of  perils  and 
embarrassments  could  perplex  him.  For 
every  difficulty  he  had  a  contrivance 
ready;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  justice  and  humanity  of  some 
of  his  contrivances,  it  is  certain  that  they 
seldom  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Together  with  this  extraordinary  talent 
for  devising  expedients,  Hastings  pos- 
Rare  and  eml-  messed,  in  a  very  high 
nent  talents  of  degree,     another     talent 

Hastings.  ecarcely  less  necessary  to 
a  man  in  his  situation— we  mean  the 
talent   for   conducting  political  contro-j 


versy.    It  is  as  necessary  to  an  Eiigb^ 
statesman  in  the  East  that  he  should  k 
able  to  write,  as  it  is  to  a  niimster  in  tks 
country  that  he  should  be  able  to  spe&k. 
It  is  chiefly  by  the  oratory  of  a  puUic 
man  here  that  the  nation  Judges  of  la 
powers.    It  is  from  the  letters  and  repoits 
of  a  public  man  in  India  that  the  dis- 
pensers of  patronage  form  their  estimate 
of  him.    In  each  case  the  talent  wbid 
receives  peculiar  encouragement  is  dere- 
loped,  perhaps   at  the    expense  of  th« 
other  powers.    In  this  country  we  tome- 
times  hear  men  speak  above  their  ahilitia. 
It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find  gentlemen 
in  the  Indian  service   who  write  abore 
their  abilities.    The  Bnglish  pob'tiGian  is 
a  little  too  much  of  a  debater ;  the  Ihdiau 
politician  a  little  too  much  of  an  essayist. 
Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany who  have  distinguished  themselves 
as    framers    of    Ifinutes 
and  Despatches,  Hastings  ^^SJSSS!!'' 
stands  at  the  head.    He 
was  indeed  the  person  who  gave  to  the 
official  writing  of  the  TTiii{^tn  governments 
the  character  which  it  still  retains.    He 
was  matched  against  no  common  anta^- 
nist.     But  even  Francis  was  forced  to 
acknowledge,  with  sullen  and  resentful 
candour,  that  there  was  no  contending 
against  the  pen  of  Hastings.     And,  in 
truth,  the  GK>vemor-OeneFai*s  power  of 
making  out  a  case — of  perplexing  what 
it  was  inconvenient  that  people  should 
understand,  and  of  setting  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view  whatever  would  bear  the 
light— was  incomparable.    His  style  must 
be  praised  with  some  reservation.    It  was 
in  general  forcible,  pure,  and  polished; 
but  it  was  sometimes,  though  not  ofteor 
turgid,  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  eves 
bombastic.      Perhaps    the    fondness  of 
Hastings  for  Persian  literature  may  have 
tended  to  corrupt  his  taste. 

And,  since  we  have  referred  to  his 
literary  tastes,  it  would  be  most  unjust 
not  to  praise  the  judicious  vtKnxj 
encoumgement  which,  as  tastes. 
a  ruler,  he  gave  to  liberal 
studies  and  curious  researches.  His 
patronage  was  extended,  with  prudent 
generosity,  to  voyages,  travels,  expe«' 
mcnts,  publications.  He  did  little,  it  i« 
true,  towards  introducing  into  India  the 
learning  of  the  West.  To  make  the 
young  natives  of  Bengal  familiar  with 
Milton  and  Adam  Smith— to  substitute 
the  geography,  astronomy,  and  surgery 
of  Europe  for  the  dotages  of  the  Brahmi- 
nical  superstition,  or  for  the  imperfect 
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science  of  andent  Greece  transfused 
through  Arabian  expositions— this  was  a  j 
scheme  reserved  to  crown  the  beneficent 
administration  of  a  far  more  rirtuoos 
ruler.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
high  commendation  to  a  man  who,  taken 
from  a  ledger  to  govern  an  empire,  over- 
whelmed* by  public  business,  surrounded 
by  men  as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated 
by  thousands  of  leagues  from  almost  all 
literary  society,  gave,  both  by  his  example 
and  by  his  munificence,  a  great  impulse 
to  learning.  In  Persian  and  Arabic  litera- 
ture he  was  deeply  skilled.  With  the 
Sanscrit  he  was  not  himself  acquainted ; 
but  those  who  first  brought  that  language 
to  the  knowledge  of  European  students 
owed  much  to  his  encouragement.  It  was 
under  his  protection  that  the  AsiaticSociety 
commenced  its  honourable  career.  That 
distinguished  body  selected  him  to  be  its 
first  president ;  but,  with  excellent  taste 
and  feeling,  he  declined  the  honour  in 
favour  of  Sir  William  Jones.  But  the 
chief  advantage  which  the  students  of 
Oriental  letters  derived  from  his  patronage 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  pundits  of 
Bengal  had  always  looked  with  great 
jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to 
pry  into  those  mysteries  which  were 
locked  up  in  the  sacred  dialect.  Their 
religion  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
Mahommedans.  What  they  knew  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Portuguese  government 
might  warrant  them  in  apprehending 
persecution  from  Christians.  That  ap- 
prehension  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
Hastings  removed.  He  was  the  first 
foreign  ruler  who  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  hereditary  priests 
of  India,  and  who  induced  them  to  lay 
open  to  English  scholars  the  secrets  of 
the  old  Brahminical  theology  and  juris- 
prudence. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  deny  that,  in 
the  great  art  of  inspiring  large  masses  of 
Hagtings's  human  beings  with  confl- 
oapaoity  for  dence  and  attachment,  no 
''"^**''  ruler  ever  surpassed  Hast- 
ings. If  he  had  made  himself  popular 
with  the  English  by  giving  up  the  Ben- 
galees to  extortion  and  oppression,  or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conciliated  the 
Bengalees  and  alienated  the  English,  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  for  wonder. 
What  is  peculiar  to  him  is,  that,  being  the 
chief  of  a  small  band  of  strangers  who 
exerdsed  boundless  power  over  a  great 
indigenous  population,  he  made  himself 
beloved  both  by  the  subject  many  and  by 
the  dominant  few.    The  affection  felt  for 


him  by  the  dvil  service  was  singularly 
ardent  and  constant.  Through  all  hia 
disasters  and  jMrils  his  brethren  stood  by 
him  with  steadfast  loyalty.  The  army,  at 
the  same  time,  loved  him  as  armies  have 
seldom  loved  any  but  the  greatest  chiefs 
who  have  led  them  to  victory.  Even  in 
his  disputes  with  distinguished  military 
men  he  could  always  count  on  the  support 
of  the  military  profession.  While  such 
was  his  empire  over  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  he  enjoyed  among  the  natives 
a  popularity  such  as  other  governors  have 
perhaps  better  merited,  but  such  as  no 
other  governor  has  been  able  to  attain. 
He  spoke  their  vernacular  dialects  with 
facility  and  precision.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  feelings  and  usages. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  for  great  ends, 
he  deliberately  acted  in  defiance  of  their 
opinions;  bntonsuchocca*  jtespeot  of  the 
dons  he  gained  more  in  natives  for 
thdr  respect  than  he  lost  *»**^ 

in  their  love.  In  general,  he  carefully 
avoided  aU  that  could  shock  their  nationil 
or  religrious  prejudices.  His  administra- 
tion was  indeed  in  many  respects  faulty ; 
but  the  Bengalee  standard  of  good  govern^ 
ment  was  not  high.  Under  the  Nabobs 
the  hurricane  of  Mahratta  cavalry  had 
passed  annually  over  the  rich  alluvial 
plain.  But  even  the  Mahratta  shrank 
from  a  conflict  with  the  mighty  children 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  immense  rice-harvests 
of  the  Lower  Oanges  were  safely  gathered 
in,  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
sword.  The  first  English  conquerors  had 
been  more  rapadous  and  merciless  even 
than  the  liahrattas ;  but  that  generation 
had  passed  away.  Defective  as  was  the 
police,  heavy  as  were  the  public  burdens, 
the  oldest  man  in  Bengal  could  probably 
not  recollect  a  season  of  equal  security 
and  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  within 
living  memory  the  province  was  placed 
under  a  government  strong  enough  to 
prevent  others  from  robbing,  and  not 
inclined  to  play  the  robber  itself.  These 
things  inspired  good-will.  At  the  same 
time,  the  constant  sucoess  of  Hastings, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  every  difficulty,  made  him 
an  object  of  superstitious  admiration;  and 
the  more  than  regal  splendour  whidi  he 
sometimes  displayed  dazzled  a  people  who 
have  much  in  common  with  children. 
Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  the  natives  of  India  still  talk 
of  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  English ; 
and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep  with  a 
jingling  baUad  about  the  fleet  horses  and 
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richly- caparisoned    elq^haats   of    Sahib 
Wanren  Hostein. 

The  gzavest  offences  of  which  Hastings 
was  guilty  did  not  affect  his  popularity 

with  the  people  of  Bengal ; 
woJrta^otJ?^  ^®'    those  offences  were 

committed  against  neigh- 
bouring states.  Those  offences,  as  our 
readers  must  have  peroeived,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  vindicate;  yet,  in  order  that 
the  censure  may  be  justly  apportioned  to 
the  transgression,  it  is  fit  that  the  motive 
of  the  criminal  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  motive  which  prompted 
the  worst  acts  of  Hastings  was  misdirected 
and  ill-regulated  public  spirit.  The  rules 
of  justice,  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
the  plighted  faith  of  treaties,  were  in  his 
view  as  nothing,  when  opposed  to  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  State.  This  is 
no  justification,  according  to  the  principles 
either  of  morality,  or  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  identical  with  morality;  namely, 
far-sighted  policy.  Nevertheless,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  which  in 
questions  of  this  sort  seldom  goes  far 
wrong,  will  always  recognise  a  distinction 
between  crimes  which  originate  in  an 
inordinate  zeal  for  the  commonwealth, 
and  crimes  which  originate  in  selfish 
cupidity.  To  the  benefit  of  this  distinc- 
tion Hastings  is  f^ly  entitled.  There  is, 
we  conceive,  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Bohilla  war,  the  revolution  of  Benares, 
or  the  spoliation  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude, 
added  a  rupee  to  his  fortune.  We  wiU 
not  affirm  that,  in  all  pecuniary  dealings, 
he  showed  that  punctilious  integrity,  that 
dread  of  the  faintest  appearance  of  evil, 
which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Indian  civil 
service.  But  when  the  school  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  and  the  temptations 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  are  considered, 
we  are  more  indined  to  praise  him  for  his 
general  uprightness  with  respect  to  money, 

than  rigidly  to  blame  him 

for   a    few   transactions 


His  oondnot  in 
money  matters. 


which  would  now  be 
called  indelicate  and  irregular,  but  which 
even  now  would  hardly  be  designated  as 
corrupt.  A  rapadous  man  he  certainly 
was  not.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would 
infallibly  have  returned  to  his  country 
the  richest  subject  in  Europe.  We  speak 
within  compass  when  we  say  that,  without 
applying  any  extraordinary  pressure,  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  from  the 
zemindars  of.  the  Company's  provinces, 
and  from  neighbouring  princes,  in  the 
course  of  thirteen  years,  more  than  three 
millions  sterling,  and  might  have  outshone 


the  splendour  of  Carlton  House  and  of 
the  JPalaii  £oyai.  He  brought  home  a 
fortune  such  as  a  Governor- General,  food 
of  state,  and  carelessof  thrift,  might  essUj. 
during  so  long  a  tenure  of  office,  ttTs  ost 
of  his  legal  salary.  Mrs.  Hastings,  we 
are  afraid,  was  less  scrupulous.  It  wu 
generally  believed  that  she  accepted  pre> 
sents  with  great  alacrity,  and  that  the 
thus  formed,  without  the  connivance  of 
her  husband,  a  private  hoard,  amounting 
to  several  lacs  of  rupees.  We  aie  the 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  this  storj. 
because  Mr.  Gleig,  who  caimot  bat  havs 
heard  it,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  hare 
observed,  notice  or  contradict  it. 

The  influence  of  Mre.  Hasttngs  over  her 
husband  was  indeed  such,  that  she  might 
easily  have  obtained  much  ^^.  ff«ti«^ 
larger  sums  than  she  was  ssnt  to 
ever  accused  of  receiving.  >»«*•»*' 
At  length  her  health  began  to  gtre  vbt; 
and  the  Govemor-Gheneral,  much  against 
his  wiU,  was  compelled  to  send  her  to 
England.  He  seems  to  have  loved  her 
with  that  love  which  is  peculiar  to  men 
of  strong  minds— to  men  whose  affection 
is  not  easily  won  or  widely  diffused.  The 
talk  of  Calcutta  ran  for  some  time  on  the 
luxurious  manner  in  which  he  fitted  up 
the  round-house  of  an  Tn^iftmAn  for  her 
accommodation — on  the  profusion  of  san- 
dal-wood and  carved  ivory  which  adorned 
her  cabin— and  on  the  thousands  which 
had  been  expended  in  order  to  procure 
for  her  the  society  of  an  agreeable  female 
companion  during  the  voyage.  We  may 
remark  here,  that  the  letters  of  Hastings 
to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  characteristic 
—tender,  and  full  of  indications  of  esteem 
and  confidence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  s 
little  more  ceremonious  than  is  osoal  in  so 
intimate  a  reh&tton.  The  solemn  courtesy 
with  which  he  oomplunents  "his  elegant 
Marian  '*  reminds  us  now  and  then  of  the 
dignified  air  with  which  Sir  Charlw 
GraadiBon  bowed  over  Miss  Byron's  hand 
in  the  cedar  parlour. 

After  some  months  Hastings  prepared 
to  follow  his  wife  to  England.  When  it 
was  announced  that  he  was  about  to  quit 
his  office,  the  feeUng  of  the  socie^  whi^ 
he  had  so  long  governed  manifested  itself 
by  many  signs.  Addresses  poured  in  from 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  from  civil  func- 
tionaries, soldiers,  and  traders.  On  the 
day  on  which  he  delivered  up  the  keys  ol 
office,  a  crowd  of  friends  and  admirer* 
formed  a  lane  to  the  quay  where  ho  cm- 
barked.  Several  barges  escorted  him  f^^ 
down  the  river,  and  some  attached  frieudi 
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refused  to  quit  him  till  the  low  coast  of 
Bengal  was  fading  from  the  yiew,  and  till 
the  pilot  was  leaving  the  ship. 

Of  his  yoyage  little  is  known,  except 

fhat  he  amused  himself  with  books  and 

with  his  pen;  and  that, 

2^2^^*1786.  ^^^^  ^^  compositions 
'  by  which  he  beguiled  the 
tediousness  of  that  long  leisore,  was  a 
pleasing  imitation  of  Horace's  Otium 
IHvosroffat.  This  little  poem  was  inscribed 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord 
Teignmouth— a  man  of  whose  integrity, 
humanity,  and  honour,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly ;  but  who,  like  some  other 
excellent  members  of  the  civil  service, 
extended  to  the  conduct  of  Hastings  an 
indulgence  of  which  his  own  conduct 
never  stood  in  need. 

The  voyage  was,  for  those  times,  very 
speedy.  Hastings  was  little  more  than 
four  months  on  the  sea.  In  June,  1785,  he 
landed  at  Plymouth,  posted  to  London, 
appeared  at  Court,  paid  his  respects  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  then  retired  with 
his  wife  to  Cheltenham. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  recep- 
tion.  The  King  treated  him  with  marked 
distinction.  The  Queen, 
^SiJSSd?  who  had  ahready  incurred 
much  censure  on  account 
of  the  favour  which,  in  spite  of  the 
ordmaxy  severity  of  her  virtue,  she  had 
shown  to  the  **  elegant  Marian,"  was  not 
less  gracious  to  Hastings.  The  Directors 
received  him  in  a  solemn  sitting ;  and  their 
chairman  read  to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  which 
they  had  passed  without  one  dissentient 
voice.  "  I  find  myself,"  said  Hastings,  in 
a  letter  written  about  a  quarter  of  a  year 
after  his  arrival  in  England—"  I  find  my- 
self everywhere,  and  universally,  treated 
with  evidences,  apparent  even  to  my  own 
observation,  that  I  possess  the  good 
opinion  of  my  country." 

The  confident  and  exulting  tone  of  his 
correspondence  about  this  time  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  had  already  re- 
ceived ample  notice  of  the  attack  which 
was  in  preparation.  Within  a  week  after 
he  landed  at  Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  motion 
seriously  affecting  a  gentleman  lately  re- 
turned from  India.  The  session,  however, 
was  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  enter  on  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant a  subject. 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  his  position.  Indeed 
that  sagacity,  that  Judgment,  that  readi- 
ness   in  devising  expedients,  which  had 


distinguished  him  in  the  East,  seemed 
now  to  have  forsaken  him  ;  Hastings  un- 
not  that  his  abilities  were  aware  of  his 
at  all  impaired;  not  that  *™« «»■***<>"• 
he  was  not  still  the  same  man  who  had 
triumphed  over  Francis  and  Nuncomar, 
who  had  made  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Nabob  Vizier  his  tools,  who  had  deposed 
Cheyte  Sing,  and  repelled  Hyder  Ali ; — 
but  an  oak,  as  Mr.  G^ttan  finely  said, 
should  not  be  transplanted  at  fifty.  A 
man  who,  having  left  England  when  a 
boy,  returns  to  it  after  thirty  or  forty 
years  passed  in  India,  will  &id,  be  his 
talents  what  they  may,  that  he  has  much 
both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  before  he  can 
take  a  place  among  English  statesmen. 
Ilie  working  of  a  representative  sjrstem, 
the  war  of  parties,  the  arts  of  debate,  the 
influence  of  the  press,  are  startling  novel- 
ties to  him.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by 
machines  and  new  tactics,  he  is  as  much 
bewildered  as  Hannibal  would  have  been 
at  Waterloo,  or  Themistodes  at  Trafalgar. 
HtB  very  acuteness  deludes  him.  His  very 
vigour  causes  him  to  stumble.  The  more 
correct  his  maxims,  when  applied  to  the 
state  of  society  to  which  he  is  accustomed, 
the  more  certain  they  are  to  lead  him 
astray.  This  was  strikingly  the  case  with 
Hastings.  In  India  he  had  a  bad  hand ; 
but  he  was  master  of  the  game,  and  he 
won  every  stake.  In  England  he  held 
excellent  cards,  if  he  had  known  how  to 
play  them ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  own 
errors  that  he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

Of  all  his  errors  the  most  serious  was 
perhaps  the  choice  of  a  champion.  Clive, 
in  similar  circumstances, 
had  made  a  singularly  MaTorBoQuf* 
happy  selection.  He  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Wedderbum, 
afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  one  of 
the  few  great  advocates  who  have  also 
been  great  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
the  defence  of  CUve,  therefore,  nothing 
was  wanting— neither  learning  nor  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  neither  forensic  acute- 
ness nor  that  eloquence  which  charms 
political  assemblies.  Hastings  intrusted 
his  interests  to  a  very  different  person,  a 
major  in  the  Bengal  army,  named  Scott. 
This  gentleman  had  been  sent  over  from 
India  some  time  before  as  the  agent  of  the 
Govemor-Gkneral.  It  was  rumoured  that 
his  services  were  rewarded  with  Oriental 
munificence;  and  we  believe  that  he  re« 
ceived  much  more  than  Hastings  could 
conveniently  spare.  The  BCajor  obtained 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  was  there  re- 
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garded  as  the  organ  of  Iiis  employer.  It 
was  eTidently  impossible  that  a  gentleman 
BO  situated  oonld  speak  with  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  an  independent  position. 
Nor  had  the  agent  of  Hastings  the  talents 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  ear  of  an 
assembly  which,  accustomed  to  Usten  to 
great  orators,  had  naturally  become  fas- 
tidious. He  was  always  on  his  legs  ;  he 
wasyery  tedious;  and  he  had  only  one 
topic,  the  merits  and  wrongs  of  Hastings. 
Everybody  who  knows  the  House  of 
Commons  will  easily  guess  what  followed. 
The  Major  was  soon  considered  as  the 
greatest  bore  of  his  time.  His  exertions 
were  not  confined  to  Parliament.  There 
was  hardly  a  day  on  which  the  news- 
papers did  not  contain  some  puff  upon 
Hastings,  signed  Asiaticus  or  BengaUmiB^ 
but  known  to  be  written  by  the  indefatig- 
able Scott ;  and  hardly  a  month  in  which 
some  bulky  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject, 
and  from  the  same  pen,  did  not  pass  to 
the  trunk-makers  and  the  pastry-cooks. 
As  to  this  gentleman's  capacity  for  con- 
ducting a  delicate  question  through  Par- 
liament, our  readers  will  want  no  evidence 
beyond  that  which  they  will  find  in  letters 
preserved  in  these  volumes.  We  will  give 
a  single  specimen  of  his  temper  and  judg- 
ment He  designated  the  greatest  man 
then  living  as  ^*  that  reptile  Mr.  Burke." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  unfortunate 
choice,  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  was 
Fowaxfol  favourable  to  Hastings, 
advocates  of  The  King  was  on  his  side. 
Hastings,  rpj^^  Company  and  its  ser- 
vants were  zealous  in  his  cause.  Among 
public  men  he  had  many  ardent  friends. 
Such  were  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  out- 
lived the  vigour  of  his  body,  but  not  of 
his  mind;  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who, 
though  unconnected  with  any  party,  re- 
tained the  importance  which  belongs  to 
great  talents  and  knowledge.  The  Minis- 
ten  were  generally  believed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  late  Qovemor-G^neraL  They 
owed  their  power  to  the  clamour  which 
had  been  raised  against  Mr.  Fox's  East 
India  bill.  The  authors  of  th  at  bill,  when 
accused  of  invading  vested  rights,  and  of 
setting  up  powers  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution, had  defended  themselves  by 
pointing  to  the  crimes  of  Hastings,  and 
by  arguing  that  abuses  so  extraordinary 
justified  extraordinary  measures.  Those 
who,  by  opposing  that  bill,  had  raised 
themselves  to  the  head  of  affairs,  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  extenuate  the 
evils  which  had  been  made  the  plea  for 
administering  so  violent  a  remedy;  and 


such,  in  fact,  was  their  general  dispositicnL 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Thuriow,  in  par- 
ticular, whose  great  place  and  force  of 
intellect  gave  him  a  weight  in  the  govern- 
ment inferior  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  in- 
decorous violence.     Mr.  Pitt,  though  he 
had  censured  many  parts  of  the  Indian 
system,  had   studiously    abstained  from 
saying  a  word  against  the  late  chief  of 
the  Indian  government.    To  Major  Scott, 
indeed,  the  yoimg  Minister  had  in  prirate 
extolled  Hastings  as  a  great,  a  wonderful 
man,  who  had  the  highest 
claims  on  the  GK>vemment.  ^SJiSSdM. 
There  was  only  one  objec- 
tion to  granting  aU  that  so  eminent  a 
servant  of  the  public  could  ask;  the  re- 
solution of  censure  still  remained  on  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlist 
resolution  was,  indeed,  unjust ;  but,  till  it 
was  rescinded,  could  the  Minister  odrise 
the  King  to  bestow  any  mark  of  approba- 
tion on  the  person  censured?    If  Major 
Scott  is  to  be  trusted,  Mr.  Pitt  declared 
that  this  was  the  only  reason  which  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  conferring  a 
peerage   on  the  late  Govemor-Oeneral. 
Mr.  Dundas  was  the  only  important  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  who  was  deeply 
committed  to  a  different  view  of  the  sab- 
ject.  He  had  moved  the  resolutiouj  which 
created  the  difficulty ;  but  even  from  him 
little  was  to  be  apprehended.    Since  he 
precided  over  the  committee  on  Eastern 
affairs,  great  changes  had  taken  place. 
He  was  surrounded  by  new  allies ;  he  had 
fixed  his  hopes  on  new  objects ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  good  qualities— 
and  he  had  many— flattery  itself  never 
reckoned  rigid  consistency  in  the  number. 
From  the  Ministry,  therefore,  Hastings 
had  every  reason  to  expect  support ;  and  the 
Ministry  was  very  power-  gj,  anemias 
f  ul.  The  Opposition  wasloud       in^ 
and  vehement  against  him.    ^PP***  ^°* 
But   the  Opposition,  though  formidable 
from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  some  of 
its  members,   and  from  the  admix&ble 
talents  and  eloquence  of  others,  was  out- 
numbered  in    Parliament,    and    odious 
thxx>ughout  the  country.    Nor,  so  f «■  ** 
we  can  judge,  was  the  Opposition  generally 
desirous  to  engage  in  so  serious  an  under- 
taking as  the  impeachment  of  an  Indian 
Governor.     Such  an  impeachment  w^* 
last  for  years.     It  must  impose  on  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  an  immense  load  of 
labour.    Tet   it   could  scarcely,  in  aoy 
manner,  affect  the  event  of   the  great 
political  gome.  The  followen  of  the  coali- 
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tion  were  therefore  more  inclined  to  revile 
Sattings  than  to  prosecute  him.  They 
lost  no  opportunity  of  coupling  hia  name 
'with  the  names  of  the  most  hateful  tyrants 
of  whom  history  mokes  mention.  The 
"wits  of  Brookes*s  aimed  their  keenest 
sarcasms  both  at  his  public  and  at  his 
domestic  life.  Some  fine  diamonds  which 
lie  had  presented,  as  it  was  rumoured,  to 
the  Boyal  Family,  and  a  certain  richly 
carved  ivory  bed  which  the  Queen  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  accept  from  him, 
"Were  favourite  subjects  of  ridicule.  One 
lively  poet  proposed,  that  the  great  acts 
of  the  fair  Marianas  present  husband 
should  be  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of 
his  predecessor;  and  that 

iSta  o5  hta.  I^<>«  ^^"^^  ^  employed 
to  embellish  the  House  of 
Commons  with  paintings  of  the  bleeding 
Kohillas,  of  Xuncomar  swinging,  of 
Cheyte  Sing  letting  himself  down  to  the 
Ganges.  Another,  in  an  exquisitely 
humorous  parody  of  Yirgil*s  third  eclogue, 
propounded  the  question,  what  that  mine- 
ral could  be  of  which  the  rays  had  power 
to  make  the  most  austere  of  piincenes  the 
friend  of  a  wanton.  A  third  described, 
with  gay  malevolence,  the  gorgeous  ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Hastings  at  St.  Jameses, 
the  galaxy  of  jewels,  torn  from  Begums, 
which  adorned  her  head-dress,  her  neck- 
lace gleaming  with  future  votes,  and  the 
depending  questions  that  shone  upon  her 
ears.  Satirical  attacks  of  this  description, 
and  perhaps  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure, would  have  satisfied  the  great  body 
of  the  Opposition.  But  there  were  two 
men  whose  indignation  was  not  to  be  so  ap- 
peased, Philip  Francis  and  Edmund  Burke. 
Francis  had  recently  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  already  established 
a  character  there  for  in- 
He 
laboured  indeed  under  one 
most  unfortunate  defect— want  of  fluency. 
But  he  occasionally  expressed  himself 
with  a  dignity  and  energy  worthy  of  the 
greatest  orators.  Before  he  had  been 
many  days  in  Parliament  he  incurred 
the  bitter  dislike  of  Pitt,  who  constantly 
treated  him  with  as  much  asperity  as 
the  laws  of  debate  would  allow.  Neither 
lapse  of  years  nor  change  of  scene  had 
mitigated  the  enmities  which  Francis  had 
brought  back  from  the  East.  After  his 
usual  fashion,  he  mistook  his  malevolence 
for  virtue;  nursed  it,  as  preachers  tell 
OS  that  we  ought  to  nurse  our  good 
dispositions,  and  paraded  it,  on  all 
occasions,  with  Pharisaical  ostentation. 


^SS^'^S.  dustry    and    talent. 


The  zeal  of  Burke  was  still   fiercer, 
but  it  was  far  purer.     Hen  unable  to 
understand  the  elevation 
of  his  mind  have  tried  to  ^^  Ha'stoSJ.*^ 
find  out  some  discreditable 
motive  for  the  vehemence  and  pertinacity 
which  he  showed  on  this  occasion.    But 
they  have  altogether  failed.    The  idle 
stoiy  that  he  had  some  private   slight, 
to  revenge  has  long  been  given  up,  even 
by  the  advocates  of  Hastings.    Mr.  Gleig 
supx)oses  that  Burke  was   actuated   by 
party  spirit,  that  he  retained   a  bitter - 
remembrance  of  the  fall  of  the  coalition,, 
that  he  attributed  that  fall  to  the  exertions 
of  the  East  India  interest,  and  that  he 
considered  Hastings  as  the  head  and  the 
personification   of   that  interest.      This 
explanation  seems  to  be  sufficiently  re- 
futed by   a  reference   to   dates.      The 
hostility  of  Burke  to  Hastings  commenced 
long  before  the  coalition,  and  lasted  long 
after  Burke    had   become    a  strenuous- 
supporter  of  those  by  whom  the  coaUtion 
had  been  defeated.    It  began  when  Burke 
and  Fox,  closely  allied   together,    were 
attacking   the   influence   of   the   crown, 
and  calling  for  peace  with  the  American 
republic.  It  continued  till  Burke,  alienated 
from  Fox,  and  loaded  with  the  favours 
of  the  crown,  died,  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  French  republic.     It  seems 
absurd  to  attribute  to  the  events  of  1784 
an   enmity  which  began   in  1781,  and 
which  retained  undiminished  force  long 
after  persons  far  more  deeply  implicated 
than  Hastings  in  the  events  of  1784,  had 
been  cordially  forgiven.    And  why  should 
we  look  for  any   other  explanation   of 
Burke's  conduct  than  that  which  we  find 
on  the  surface  ?    The  plain  truth  is,  that 
Hastings    had    committed    some    great 
crimes,   and  that  the  thought  of  those 
crimes  made  the  blood  of 
Burke  boil  in  his  veins;    ^"^SSiJj. 
for  Burke  was  a  man  in 
whom    compassion    for    suffering,    and 
hatred  of  injustice  and  tjrraany,  were  as 
strong   as    in   Las   Casas    or   Clarkson. 
And  although  in  hfm,  as  in  Las  Casas 
and  in  Clarkson,  these  noble  feelings  weru 
alloyed  with  the  infirmity  which  belongs 
to   human    nature,   he    is,    like    them, 
entitled   to   this   great  praise,   that  b^^ 
devoted  years  of  intense  labour  to  tXie 
service  of  a  people  with  whom  he  had 
neither  blood  nor  language,  neither  re- 
ligion nor  manners  in  common,  and  from 
whom  no  requital,  no  thanks,  no  applause 
could  be  expected. 
His  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as 
41 
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few,  eren  of  those  Earopeans  who  hare 
Burke's      pASS^cL  many  yean  in  that 


knowledge 
of  India. 


countxy,     have     attained, 
and  such  as  certainly  was 
never  attained  by  any  publio  man  who 
had  not  quitted  Europe.    He  had  studied 
the  history,  the  laws,  and  the  usages  of 
the   Ea«t  with  an  industry  such    as  is 
seldom  found  united  to  so  much  genius 
and  so  much   sensibility.      Others  have 
perhaps  been  equally  laborious,  and  have 
coUectcd   an  equal   mass   of   materials; 
but  the  mauiier  in  which  Burke  brought 
his  higher  powers  of  intellect  to  work  on 
statements   of   facts,   and  on   tables   of 
figures,  was  peculiar  to  himself.    In  every 
part  of  those  huge  bales  of  Indian  in- 
formation, which  repelled  almost  all  other 
readers,  his  mind,  at  once  philosophical 
and  poetical,  found  something  to  instruct 
or  to  delight.    His  reason  analyzed  and 
digested  those  vast  and  shapeless  masses ; 
his  imagination  animated  and    coloured 
them.      Out  of  darkness,  and   dulness, 
and  confusion,  he  drew  a  rich  abundance 
of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid  pictures. 
He  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble 
faculty  whereby  man  is  able  to  live  in 
the  post  and  in  the  future,  in  the  distant 
and  in  the  unreal.    India  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  not  to  him,  as  to  most  English- 
men, mere  names  and  abstractions,  but 
a  real  country  and  a  real  people.    The 
burning  sun;  the  strange  vegetation  of 
the  palm  and  the  cocoa-tree  ;  the  rioe- 
field    and   the   tank;    the    huge    trees, 
older    tlian    the    Mogul   Empire,    under 
which  the  village  crowds  assemble;  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  peasant's  hut,  and  the 
rich  tracery  of  the  mosque,  where   the 
imaum  prayed  with  his  face  to  Mecca; 
the  drums,  and  banners,  and  gaudy  idols ; 
the   devotee    swinging   in    the   air;  the 
graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on  her 
head,  descending  the  stepe  to  the  river- 
side; the  black  faces,  the  long   beards, 
the  yellow  streaks  of  sect;  the  turbans 
and  the   flowing  robes ;  the  spears  and 
the  silver  maces ;  the  elephants  with  their 
canopies  of  state  ;  the  gorgeous  palankin 
of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the 
noble  lady— all  those  things  were  to  him 
as  the  objects  amidst  which  his  own  life 
had  been  passed^-as  the  objects  which 
lay  on  the  road  between  Beaconsfield  and 
St.  James's  Street.    All  India  was  present 
to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  from  the  halls 
where  suitors  laid  gold  and  perfumes  at 
the  feet  of  sovereigns,  to  the  wild  moor 
where  the  gijwy-camp  was  pitched — ^from 
the  bazaars,  humming  like  beehives  with  | 


the  crowd  of  buyers  and  aellers,  to  flu 
jungle  where  the  lonely  eouiier  shakei 
his  bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  tbe 
hyiBnas.  He  had  just  aa  lively  an  ides 
of  the  insonection  at  Benares  aa  of  Lend 
George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Nuncomar  aa  of  the  execution  of 
Dr.  Dodd.  Oppression  in  Bengal  was  to 
him  the  same  thing  as  oppreasiou  in  tlu 
streets  of  London. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty 
of  some  most  unjustifiable  acts.    AU  that 
followed  was  natural  and 
necessary  in  a  mind  like  ^^J? ^Jt^ 
Burke's.    His  imagination 
and  his  passions,  once  excited,  honied 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and 
good  sense.    His  reason,  powerful  as  it 
was,  was  reduced  to    be   the  slave  of 
feelings  which  it  should  have  controlled. 
His  indignation,  virtuous  in  its  ozigia, 
acquired  too  much  of  the  chaiacter  of  per- 
sonal aversion.    He  could   see  no  miti- 
gating drcmnstanoe,  no  redeeming  meiit. 
His  temper,  which,  though  generons  and 
affectionate,  had  always  been  irritable, 
had  now  been  made  almost  savage  by 
bodily  infirmities  and  mental  vezatioiu. 
Conscious  of   great    powers  and  great 
virtues,  he  found  himself,  in   age  and 
poverty,  a  mark  for  the  hatred  of  a  per- 
fidious court  and  a  deluded  people.    la 
Parliament  his  eloquence  was  oat  oi  date. 
A  young  generation,  which  knew  him 
not,  had  filled  the  House.    Whenever  he 
rose  to  speak,  his  voice  was  drowtied  by 
the  unseemly  interruptionB  of  lads,  who 
were  in  their  cradles,  when  his  orations 
pn  the  Stamp  Act  caUed  forth  tbe  ap- 
phiuse  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 
These  things  had  produced  on  his  proud 
and  sensitive  spirit  an  effect  at  which 
we  cannot  wonder.    He  could  no  longer 
discuss  any  question  with  cslmness,  or 
make  allowances  for  honest  difference  of 
opinion.    Those  who  think  that  he  was 
more  violent  and  acrimonious  in  debates 
about  India  than  on  other  occasions  are 
iU-informed  respecting  the  hist  years  of 
his  life.    In  the  discuasionB  on  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles,  on  the  Regency,  on  the  French 
Revolution,  heshowed  even  more  Tirotew* 
than   in   conducting    the   impeachment. 
Indeed   it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
very  persons  who  represented  him  as  a 
mischievous  maniac   for  condemning  ^ 
burning  words  the  Rohilla  war,  and  Uie 
spoliation   of  the   Begums,  exalted  him 
into  an  inspired  prophet  as  boob  as  he 
began  to  declaim,  with  greater  vehemence, 
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and  not  with  greater  reason,  agaiuBt  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  insults 
offered  to  Marie-Antoinette.  To  us  he 
appears  to  haye  been  neither  a  maniac  in 
the  former  case,  nor  a  prophet  in  the 
latter;  but  in  both  cases  a  great  and 
good  man,  led  into  eztrayagance  by  a 
tempestuous  sensibility,  which  domineered 
over  all  his  faculties. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  personal 

antipathy  of  Francis,  or  the  nobler  in- 

Injudlclous   dignation  of  Burke,  would 

oonduotof    have   led   their   party    to 

Hastings,     adopt    extreme    measures 

against  Hastings,  if  his  own  conduct  had 

been  judicious.    He  should  have  felt  that, 

great  as  his  public  services  had  been,  he 

was  not  faultless ;  and  should  have  been 

content  to    make   his    escape,    without 

aspixing  to  the  honours  of   a  triumph. 

He  and  his  agent  took  a  different  view. 

They  were  impatient   for  the   rewards 

which,  as  they  conceived,  wore  deferred 

only  till  Burke's  attack  should  be  over. 

They   accordingly  resolved  to  force   a 

decisive  action  with  an  enemy,  for  whom, 

if  they  had  been  wise,  they  would  have 

made  a  bridge  of  gold.    On  the  first  day 

of  the    session   of    1786,    Major    Scott 

reminded  Burke  of  the  notice  given  in 

the  preceding  year,  and  asked  whether 

it  was  seriously  intended  to  bring  any 

charge  against  the  late  Governor-General. 

This  challenge  left  no  course  open  to  the 

Opposition,  except  to  come  forward  as 

accusers,  or  to  acknowledge  themselves 

calumniators.      The    administration    of 

Hastings  had  not  been  so  blameless,  nor 

was  the  great  party  of  Fox  and  Korth 

so  feeble,  that  it  could   be  prudent  to 

venture  on   so   bold   a   defiance.      The 

leaders  of  the  Opposition  instantly  returned 

the  only  answer  which  they  could  with 

honour  return ;  and  the  whole  party  was 

irrevocably  pledged  to  a  prosecution. 

Burke  began  his  operations  by  applying 
for  Papers.  Some  of  the  documents  for 
^r^l^xohmxy  ^^^^  ^^  asked  were  re- 
steps  towards  fused  by  the  ministers,  who, 
prosMutton.  j^  ^^  debate,  held  lan- 
guage such  as  strongly  confirmed  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  they  intended  to 
support  Hastings.  In  April,  the  charges 
were  laid  on  the  table.  They  had  been 
drawn  by  Burke  with  great  ability, 
though  in  a  form  too  much  resembling 
that  of  a  pamphlet.  Hastings  was  fur- 
niahed  with  a  copy  of  the  accusation; 
and  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  he 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons. 


Here  again  Hastings  was  pursued  by 
the  same  fatality  which  had  attended 
him  ever  since  the  day  Hastings's  long 
when  he  set  foot  onEnglish  written 
ground.  It  seemed  to  be  Btatements. 
decreed  that  this  man,  so  politic  and  so 
successful  in  the  East,  should  commit 
nothing  but  blunders  in  Europe.  Any 
judicious  adviser  would  have  told  him 
that  the  best  thing  which  he  could  do 
would  be  to  make  an  eloquent,  forcible, 
and  affecting  oration  at  the  bar  of  the 
House;  but  that,  if  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  read,  he  ought  to  be  as  concise  as 
possible.  Audiences  accustomed  to  ex- 
temporaneous debating  of  the  highest 
excellence  are  always  impatient  of  long 
written  compositions.  Hastings,  how- 
ever, sat  down  as  he  would  have  done  at 
the  Grovemment  House  in  Bengal,  and 
prepared  a  paper  of  immense  length. 
That  paper,  if  recorded  on  the  consulta- 
tions of  an  Indian  administration,  would 
have  been  justly  praised  as  a  very  able 
minute.  But  it  was  now  out  of  place.  It 
fell  flat,  as  the  best  written  defence 
must  have  fallen  flat,  on  an  assemb^ 
accustomed  to  the  animated  and  strenuous 
conflicts  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  The  members, 
as  soon  as  their  curiosity  about  the  face 
and  demeanour  of  so  eminent  a  stranger 
was  satisfied,  walked  away  to  dinner, 
and  left  Hastings  to  tell  his  story  till 
midnight  to  the  clerks  and  the  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

All  preliminary  steps  having  been  duly 
taken,  Burke,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
broughtforwardthecbarge    rphe  RohlUa 
relating  to  the  Bohilla  war.  charge  thrown 
He    acted    discreetly    in  °^^ 

placing  this  accusation  in  the  van ;  for 
Dundas  had  moved,  and  the  House  had 
adopted  a  resolution,  condemning,  in  the 
most  severe  terms,  the  policy  followed  by 
Hastings  with  regard  to  Bohilcund. 
Dundas  had  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to 
say  in  defence  of  his  own  consistency; 
but  he  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and 
opposed  the  motion.  Among  other  things, 
he  declared  that,  though  he  still  thought 
the  Bohilla  war  xm justifiable,  he  con- 
sidered the  services  which  Hastings  had 
subsequently  rendered  to  the  State  as 
sufficient  to  atone  even  for  so  great  an 
offence.  Pitt  did  not  speak,  but  voted 
with  Dundas ;  and  Hastings  was  absolved 
by  a  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  against 
sixty-seven. 

Hastings  was  now  confident  of  victory. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  that  he  had  reason  to 
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be  80.    The  Koliilla  war  wasj    of   all 
his  measures,   that  which   his   accusers 
might  with  greatest  advantage  assail.    It 
had  been  condemned   by  the  Court   of 
Directors.  It  had  been  condemned  by  the 
House  of  Commons.    It  had  been  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  since 
become  the  chief  minister  of  the  Crown 
for  Indian  affairs.    Yet  Burke,  having 
chosen   this    strong   ground,   had   been 
completely  defeated  on  it.    That,  having 
failed  here,  he   should  succeed  on  any 
point,  was  generally  thought  impossible. 
It  was  rumoured  at  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses that  one,  or  perhaps  two  more 
charges  would  be  brought  forward ;  that 
if,  on  those  charges,  the  sense  of   the 
House  of   Commons  should  be   against 
impeachment,  the  Opposition  would  let 
the  matter  drop ;  that  Hastings  would  be 
immediately  raised  to  the  peerage,  deco- 
rated with  the  Star  of  the  Bath,  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  and  invited  to  lend  the 
Brilliant     assistance  of  his  talents  and 
prospects  of  experience    to    the    India 
Hastings,     ^^^rd.    Lord  Thurlow  in- 
deed, some  months  before,  had  spoken 
with   contempt   of   the   scruples   which 
prevented  Pitt  from  calling  Hastings  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  even  said 
that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  afraid  of  the  Commons,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  from  taking  the  royal  pleasure 
about  a  patent  of   peerage.    The   very 
title  was  chosen.    Hastings   was  to   be 
Lord    Daylesford.       For,    through    all 
changes  of  scene,  and  changes  of  fortune, 
remained  unchanged  his  attachment  to 
the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  great- 
ness and  the  fall  of  his  family,  and  which 
had  borne  so  great  a  part  in  the  first 
dreams  of  his  young  ambition. 

But  in  a  very  few  days  these  fair 
pmpects  were  overcast.  On  the  13th  of 
The  Benares  <'^iuie,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
c^fJ**  J  forward,  with  great  ability 
nuBvote.  g^^  eloquence,  the  charge 
respectiog  the  treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing. 
Francis  followed  on  the  same  side.  The 
friends  of  Hastings  were  in  high  spirits 
when  Pitt  rose.  With  his  usual  abun- 
dance and  felicity  of  language,  the  minis- 
ter gave  his  opinion  on  the  case.  He 
maintained  that  the  Governor- General 
was  justified  in  calling  on  the  Bajah  of 
Benares  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  in 
imposing  a  fine  when  that  assistance  was 
contumaciously  withheld.  He  alao  thought 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General 
during  the  insurrection  had   been  dis- 


tinguished by  ability  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  censured,  with  great  biUer- 
ness,  the  conduct  of  Francis,  both  is 
India  and  in  Parliament,  as  most  dis- 
honest and  malignant.  The  neoessaiy 
inference  from  Pitt's  arguments  seemed 
to  be,  that  Hastings  ought  to  be  honour- 
ably acquitted ;  and  both  the  friends  and 
the  opponents  of  the  minister  expected 
from  him  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
To  the  astonishment  of  all  parties,  be 
concluded  by  saying,  that  though  he 
thought  it  right  in  Hastings  to  fine 
Cheyte  Sing  for  contumacy,  yet  the 
amount  of  the  fine  was  too  great  for  the 
occasion.  On  this  ground,  and  on  this 
ground  alone,  did  Mr.  Pitt,  applsudui^ 
every  other  part  of  tlie  conduct  of 
Hastings  with  regard  to  Benares,  declare 
that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fox's  motion. 

The  House  was  thundexvtruck ;  and  it 
well  might  be  so.    For  the  wrong  done  to 
Cheyte  Sing,  even  had  it  Aat^nigiinieot 
been  as  flagitious  as   Fox      at  Pitt's 
and  Francis  contended,  was       course, 
a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  horrors 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  Bohiicuod. 
But  if  Mr.  Pitt's  view  of  the  case  of 
Cheyte  Sing  were  correct,  there  was  no 
ground  at  all  for   an  impeachment,  or 
even  for  a  vote  of  censure.    If  the  offence 
of  Hastings  was  really  no  more  than  this, 
that  having  a  right  to  impose  a  mulct, 
the   amount   of   which  miUct  was  not 
defined,  but  was  left  to  be  settled  by  his 
discretion,  he  had,  not  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, but  for  that  of  the  State,  de- 
manded too  much — was  this  an  offeoce 
which  required  a  criminal  proceeding  of 
the  highest  solemnity ;  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, to  which,  during  sixty  yean,  no 
public  functionary  had  been  subjected? 
We  can  see,  we  think,  in  what  way  a  man 
of  sense  and  integrity  might  have  been 
induced  to   take  any  course  respecting 
Hastings,  except  the  course  which  Mr. 
Pitt   took.      Such   a  man  might  have 
thought  a  great  example  necessary,  for 
the  preventing  of  injustice,  and  for  the 
vindicating  of  the  national  honour;  vad 
might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted  for 
impeachment  both  on  the  Rohilla  charige, 
and  on  the  Benares  charge.    Such  a  man 
might  have  thought  that  the  offences  of 
Hastings  had  been  atoned  for  by  great 
services,  and  might,  on  that  ground,  have 
voted  against  the  impeachment  on  ho^ 
charges.    With  great  diffidence,  we  gi^e 
it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  most  correct 
course  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  to 
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impeach  on  the  Bohilla  charge,  and  to 
acquit  on  the  Benares  charge.  Had  the 
Cenares  charge  appealed  to  os  in  the 
same  light  in  which  it  api>eared  to  Mr. 
I*itt,  we  should,  without  hesitation,  have 
voted  for  acquittal  on  that  charge.  The 
one  course  which  it  is  inconceivahle  that 
any  man  of  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Pitt*s 
abilities  can  have  honestly  taken,  was  the 
course  which  he  took.  He  acquitted 
Hastings  on  the  Bohilla  charge.  He 
softened  down  the  Benares  charge  till 
it  became  no  charge  at  all;  and  then 
lie  pronounced  that  it  contained  matter 
for  impeachment. 

Nor  must   it   be   forgotten   that   the 

principal  reason  assigned  by  the  Ministry 

XnoonslBtenoy  fornotimpeaching  Hastings 

of  the        on  account  of  the  Bohilla 

Ministry.     ^^  ,,^^  ^jj^^  ^^^  ^^lij^. 

qnendes  of  the  early  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  atoned  for  by  the 
excellence  of  the  later  part.  Was  it  not 
most  extraordinary  that  men  who  had 
held  this  language  could  afterwards  vote 
that  the  later  part  of  his  administration 
furnished  matter  for  no  less  than  twenty 
articles  of  impeachment?  They  first 
contended  that  the  conduct  of  Hastings 
in  1780  and  1781  was  so  highly  meri- 
torious, that,  like  works  of  supererogation 
in  the  Catholic  theology,  it  ought  to  be 
efficacious  for  the  cancelling  of  former 
offences;  and  they  thon  prosecuted  him 
for  his  conduct  in  1780  and  1781. 

The  general  astonishmeut  was  the 
greater,  because,  only  twenty-four  hours 
before,  the  members  on  whom  the 
minister  could  depend  had  received  the 
usual  notes  from  the  Treasury,  begging 
them  to  be  in  their  places  and  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  It  was 
asserted  by  Mr,  Hastings,  that  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  very  day  on  which  the 
debate  took  place,  Dandas  called  on  Fitt, 
woke  him,  and  was  closeted  with  him 
many  hours.  The  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  a  determination  to  give  up 
the  late  Governor- General  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Opposition.  It  was  im- 
possible even  for  the  most  powerful 
minister  to  carry  all  his  followers  with 
him  in  so  straage  a  course.  Several 
persons  high  in  office,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  voted  against  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the 
devoted  adherents  who  stood  by  the  head 
of  the  Government  without  asking  ques- 
tions, were  sufficiently  numerous  to  turn 
the  scale.  A  hundred  and  nineteen 
members  voted  for  Mr.   Fox's  motion; 


seventy-nine  against  it.    Dandas  silently 
followed  Pitt. 

That  good  and  great  man,  the  late 
William  Wilbarforce,  often  related  the 
events  of  this  remarkable  p^^.,  ©xplana- 
night.  He  described  the  tionto 
amazement  of  the  House,  WUberforoe. 
and  the  bitter  reflections  which  were 
muttered  against  the  Prime  Minister  by 
some  of  the  habitual  supporters  of  the 
Gk)vemment.  Pitt  himself  appeared  to 
feel  that  his  conduct  required  some  ex- 
planation. He  left  the  Tjeasury  Bench, 
sat  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Wilberf oroe,  and 
very  earnestly  declared  that  he  had  found 
it  impossible,  as  a  man  of  conscience,  to 
stand  any  longer  by  Hastings.  The 
business,  he  said,  was  too  bad.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  we  ara  bound  to  add,  fully 
believed  that  his  friend  was  sincere,  and 
that  the  suspicions  to  which  this  mys- 
terious affair  gave  rise  were  altogether 
unfounded. 

Those  suspicions,  indeed,  were  such  as 
it  is  painful  to  mention.  The  friends  of 
Hastings,  most  of  whom,  it  j^^\qxiw7 
is  to  be  observed,  generally  attributed 
supported  the  administra-  i®J*^*i 
tion,  affirmed  that  the  «*I>«^*«- 
motive  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  was  jealousy. 
Hastings  was  personally  a  favourite  with 
the  King.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  of  its  servants.  If 
ho  were  absolved  by  the  Commons,  seated 
among  the  Lords,  admitted  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  closely  allied  with  the  strong- 
minded  and  imperious  Thurlow,  was  it 
not  almost  certain  that  he  would  soon 
draw  to  himself  the  entire  management 
of  Eastern  affairs?  Was  it  not  possible 
that  he  might  become  a  formidable  rival 
in  the  Cabinet?  It  had  probably  got 
abroad  that  very  singular  communications 
had  taken  place  between  Thurlow  and 
Major  Scott ;  and  that,  if  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was  afraid  to  recommend 
Hastings  for  a  peerage,  the  Chancellor 
was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
that  step  on  himself.  Of  all  ministers, 
Pitt  was  the  least  likely  to  submit  with 
patience  to  such  an  encroachment  on  his 
f auctions.  If  the  Commons  impeached 
Hastings,  all  danger  was  at  an  eud.  The 
proceeding,  however  it  might  terminate, 
would  probably  last  some  years.  In  the 
meantime  the  accused  person  would  be 
excluded  from  honouii  and  public  employ* 
ments,  and  could  scarcely  venture  even  to 
pay  his  duty  at  court.  Such  were  the 
motives  attributed,  by  a  great  part  of  the 
public,   to   the   young   minister,   whose 
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ruling  pafidon  was  generally  believed  to 
be  avarice  of  power. 

The  prorogation  soon  intermpted  the 
discnssions  respecting  Hastings.    In  the 

Q.  following   year  those  dis- 

speotlng  the  cussions  were  resumed. 
Begums  of  The  charge  touching  the 
^  ®'  spoliation  of  the  Begums 
was  brought  forward  by  Sheridan  in  a 
speech  which  was  so  imperfectly  reported 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost,  but 
which  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  elab- 
orately brilliant  of  all  the  productions 
of  his  ingenious  mind.  The  impression 
which  it  produced  was  such  as  has  never 
been  equalled.  He  sat  down,  not  merely 
amidst  cheering,  but  amidst  the  loud 
clapping  of  hands,  in  which  the  Lords 
below  the  bar,  and  the  strangers  in  the 
gallery,  joined.  The  excitement  of  the 
House  was  such  that  no  other  speaker 
oould  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the  debate 
was  adjourned.  The  impression  made  by 
this  remarkable  display  of  eloquence  on 
severe  and  e;cperienced  critics,  whose  dis- 
cernment may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
quickened  by  emulation,  was  deep  and 
permanent.  Mr.  Windham,  twenty  years 
later,  said  that  the  speech  deserved  all  its 
fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults  of 
taste,  such  as  were  seldom  wanting  either 
in  the  literary  or  in  the  parliamentary 
performances  of  Sheridan,  the  greatest 
that  had  been  delivered  within  the  memory 
of  man.  Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time, 
being  asked  by  the  late  Lord  Holland 
what  was  the  best  speech  ever  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  assigned  the 
first  place,  without  hesitation,  to  the  great 
oration  of  Sheridan  on  the  Oude  charge. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  tide 
ran  so  strongly  against  the  accused,  that 
_^  ^  ...  his  friends  were  coughed 
^W^r^^'r  «»d  .craped  den..  Pitt 
declared  himself  for  She- 
ridan's motion,  and  the  question  was 
carried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
votes  against  sixty-eight. 

The  Opposition,  flushed  with  victory, 
and  strongly  supported  by  the  public 
rympathy,  proceeded  to  bring  forward  a 
ruccession  of  charges  relating  chiefly  to 
pecuniary  transactions.  The  friends  of 
Hastings  were  discouraged,  and,  ha^-ing 
now  no  hope  of  being  able  to  avert  an 
impeachment,  were  not  very  strenuous  in 
their  exertions.  At  length  the  House, 
having  agreed  to  twenty  articles  of  charge, 
directed  Burke  to  go  before  the  Lords, 
and  to  impeach  the  late  Governor- Gene- 
nl  of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours. 


Hastings  was  at  the  same  time  arrested 
by  the  Sergeant-at-Anns,  and  carried  to 
the  bar  of  the  Peers. 

The  session  was  now  within  ten  iap 
of  its  close.  It  was,  therefore,  impossihie 
that  any  progress  oould  be  made  in  tke 
trial  till  the  next  year.  Hastings  wu 
admitted  to  bail,  and  further  proceediogf 
were  postponed  till  the  Houses  should 
reassemble. 

When  Parliament  met,  in  the  foUowfog 
winter,  the  Commons  proceeded  to  dect 
a  committee  for  managing    j,^  »-._ 
the   impeachment.    Burke  oluded&om 
stood  at  the  head,  and  with   managtogth* 
him  wete  associated  most      ^^^^     ^ ' 
of  the  leading  members  of  tlie  Opposition. 
But  when  the  name  of  Francis  was  read, 
a  flerce  contention  arose.    It  was  said 
that  Francis  and  Hastings  were  notoriously 
on  bad  terms ;  that  they  had  been  at  f  ead 
during  many  years ;  that  on  one  occasion 
their  mutual  aversion  had  impelled  them 
to  seek  each  other's  livee ;  and  that  it 
would  be  improper  and  indeh'cate  to  select 
a  private  enemy  to  be  a  public  accuser. 
It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with  grett 
force,  particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that 
impartiality,  though  the  first  duty  of  a 
judge,  had  never  been  reckoned  among 
the  qualities  of  an  advocate ;  that  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  criminal  justice 
in  England,  the  aggrieved  party,  the  very 
last  person  who  ought  to  be  admitted  into 
the  jury-box,  is  the  prosecutor ;  that  what 
was  wanted  in  a  manager  was,  not  that 
he  should  be  free  from  bias,  but  that  he 
should  be  energetic,  able,  well-infonned, 
and  active.    The  ability  and  information 
of  Francis  were  admitted ;  and  the  very 
animosity  with  which  he  was  reproached, 
whether  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  was  at  least  a 
pledge  for  his  energy  and  activity.    I* 
seems  difficult  to  refute  these  arguments. 
But    the    inveterate    hatred    borne  by 
Francis  to  Hastings  had  excited  general 
disgust.    The  House  decided  that  Franas 
should  not  be  a   manager.    Pitt  "voted 
I  with   the  majority;    Dundas  with  the 
minority. 

In   the  meantime  the  preparations  for 
the  trial  had  proceeded  rapidly;  an<i  ^ 
the  13th  of  February,  1788,    covantDOt' 
the  sittings  of   the  Court    mentof  *1^« 


commenced.     There  have 
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been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the  eye, 
more  gorgeous  with  jewellery  and  cloth 
of  gold,  more  attractive  to  grown-up 
children,  than  that  which  was  then  exhi- 
bited at  Westminster,  but  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated 
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to  strike  a  highly  cultivated,  a  reflecting, 
an  imaginatlTe  mind.  All  the  various 
kinds  of  interest  which  belong  to  the  near 
and  to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to 
the  past,  were  collected  on  one  spot,  and 
in  one  hour.  All  the  talents  and  all  the 
accomplishments  which  are  developed  by 
liberty  and  civilization  were  now  dis- 
played, with  every  advantage  that  could 
be  derived  both  from  co-operation  and 
from  contrast  Every  step  in  the  pro- 
ceedings carried  the  mind  either  back- 
ward, through  many  troubled  centuries, 
to  the  days  when  the  foundations  6t  the 
constitution  were  laid ;  or  far  away,  over 
boundless  seas  and  deserts,  to  dusky 
nations  living  under  strange  stars,  wor- 
shipping strange  gods,  and  writing  strange 
characters  from  right  to  left.  The  High 
Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according 
to  forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of 
the  Flantagenets,  on  an  Englishman 
accused  of  exercising  tyranny  over  the 
lord  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial. 
It  was  the  great  hall  of  William  Buf  us ; 

The  scene  In  *^®  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
WestmlnBter  sounded  with  acclamations 
^^^*  at  the  inauguration  of 
thirty  Kings;  the  hall  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  Just  sentence  of  Bacon  and 
the  just  absolution  of  Somers;  the  hall 
where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for 
a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious 
party  inflamed  with  just  resentment;  the 
hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  plaeid 
courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his 
fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp 
was  wanting.  The  avenues  were  lined 
with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept 
clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in 
gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the 
heralds  under  Garter  King-at-Arma 
The  Judges,  in  their  vestments  of  state, 
attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of  law. 
Xear  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three- 
fourths  of  the  Upper  House,  as  the 
Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn 
order  from  their  usual  place  of  assembling 
to  the  tribunal  The  j  unior  baron  present 
led  the  way--Lord  Heathfield,  recently 
ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of 
Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  annies  of 
France  and  Spain*  The  long  procession 
was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dig- 
nitaries, and  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of 
the  King.  Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and 


noble  bearing.  The  grey  old  walls  were 
hung  with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries 
were  crowded  by  such  an  audience  as  has 
rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  emulation 
of  an  otator.  There  were  gathered  to- 
gether, from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free, 
enlightened,  and  prosperous  realm,  grace 
and  female  loveliness,  wit  and  learning, 
the  representatives  of  every  science  and 
of  every  art.  There  were  seated  round 
the  Queen  the  fair-haired  young  daugh- 
ters of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  There 
the  Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and 
Commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration 
on  a  spectacle  which  no  DiatjngulBhed 
other  country  in  the  world  persons 
could  present.  There  present. 
Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic 
beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene 
surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the  stage. 
There  the  historian  of  the  Boman  Empire 
thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Yerres ;  and 
when,  before  a  senate  which  had  still 
some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered 
against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There 
were  seen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest 
painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the 
age.  The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds 
from  that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us 
the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet 
smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had 
induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in 
that  dark  and  profound  mine  from  which 
he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of  eru- 
dition— a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the 
earth,  too  often  paraded  with  injudicious 
and  inelegant  ostentation ;  but  still 
precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  There 
appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her 
tp  whom  the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in 
secret  plighted  his  faith.  There,  too,  was 
she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful 
race,  the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate 
features,  lighted  up  by  love  and  music, 
art  has  rescued  from  the  common  decay. 
There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant 
society  which  quoted,  criticized,  and  ex- 
changed repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock- 
hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague.  And  there 
the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  persuasive 
than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried 
the  Westminster  election  against  palace 
and  treasury,  shone  round  Georgiona 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The    Sergeants     made    proclamation. 
Hastings  advanced  to  the 
bar,   and    bent   his   knee.    °S?ib5J.** 
The  culprit  was  indeed  not 
unworthy  of  that   great   presence.    Ho 
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had  ruled  an  extezLBiye  and  populous  coun- 
try,  had  made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent 
forth  armies,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down 
princes.  And  in  his  high  place  he  had 
BO  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared  him, 
that  most  had  loyed  him,  and  that  hatred 
itself  could  deny  him  no  title  to  glory, 
except  virtue.  He  looked  like  a  great  man, 
and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A  person  small 
and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from 
a  carriage  which,  while  it  indicated  defer- 
ence to  the  court,  indicated  also  habitual 
self-possession  and  self-respect;  a  high 
and  intellectual  forehead;  a  brow  pen- 
sive, but  not  gloomy ;  a  mouth  of  inflex- 
ible decision ;  a  face  pale  and  worn,  but 
serene,  on  which  was  written,  as  legibly 
as  under  the  great  picture  in  the  council- 
chamber  at  Calcutta,  Mens  aqua  in 
arduU  /—such  was  the  aspect  with  which 
the  great  proconsul  presented  himself  to 
his  judges. 

His  council  accompanied  him,  men  all 
of  whom  were  afterwards  raised  by  their 
talents  and  learning  to  the  highest  posts 
in  their  profession,  the  bold  and  strong- 
minded  Law,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench ;  the  more  humane  and 
eloquent  Dallas,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  Plomer  who, 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  successfully 
conducted  in  the  same  high  court  the 
defence  of  Lord  Melville,  and  subsequently 
became  Yice-ChancoUor  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culi)rit  nor  his  advo- 
cates attracted  so  much  notice  as  the 
accusers.    In  the  midst  of 

Bherldan,  space  had  been  fitted  up 
with  gi^een  benches  and 
tables  for  the  Commons. 
The  managers,  with  Burke  at  their 
head,  appeared  in  full  dress.  The 
collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark that  even  Fox,  generally  so  re- 
gardless of  his  appearance,  had  paid 
to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli- 
ment of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt 
had  refused  to  be  one  of  the  conductors 
of  the  impeachment ;  and  his  command- 
ing, copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  was 
wanting  to  that  great  muster  of  various 
talents.  Age  and  blindness  had  unfitted 
Lord  North  for  the  duties  of  a  public 
prosecutor;  and  his  friends  were  left 
without  the  help  of  his  excellent  sense, 
his  tact,  and  his  urbanity.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  these  two  distinguished 
memi  era  of  the  Lower  House,  the  box  in 
which  tha  managers  stood  contained  an 
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array  of  speakers  such  as  perhaps  had 
not  appeared  together  since  the  great  agv 
of  Athenian  eloquence.  There  stood  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demosthenes 
and  the  English  Hyperides.  There  was 
Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or  negligent  cf 
the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  and  his 
style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his 
hearers ;  but  in  amplitude  of  oomprahen- 
sion  and  richness  of  imagination  supe- 
rior to  every  orator,  ancient  or  modein. 
.There,  with  eyes  reverentially  fixed 
on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  genilemaa 
of  the  age— his  form  developed  by  every 
manly  exercise— his  face  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  spirit — ^the  ingenious,  the 
chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windiiam. 
Nor,  though  surrounded  by  such  men, 
did  the  youngest  manager  pass  unnoticed. 
At  an  age  when  most  of  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  life  are  still  con- 
tending for  prizes  and  fellowships  at 
college,  he  had  won  for  himself  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  Parliament.  No  advan- 
tage  of  fortune  or  connection  was  wanting 
that  could  set  off  to  the  height  his 
splendid  talents  and  his  imblemished 
honour.  At  twenty-three  he  had  been 
thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
veteran  statesmen  who  appeared  as  the 
delegates  of  the  British  Commons,  at  the 
bar  of  the  British  nobility.  AU  who 
stood  at  that  bar,  save  him  alone,  are 
gone — culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To 
the  generation  which  is  now  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  he  is  the  sole  representative  of  a 
great  age  which  has  passed  away.  But 
those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have 
listened  vrith  delight,  tiU  the  morning  sun 
shone  on  the  tapestries  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  lofty  and  animated  eloquence 
of  Charles  Earl  Grey,  are  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of 
men  among  whom  he  was  not  the  toro' 
most. 

The  charges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings 
were  first  read.  This  ceremony  oocapied 
two  whole  days,  and  was  Burke's 
rendered  less  tedious  than  oi>ening 
it  would  otherwise  have  »P««c^ 
been,  by  the  silver  voice  and  just  em- 
phasis of  Cowper,  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
a  near  relation  of  the  amiable  poet.  On 
the  third  day  Burke  rose.  Four  sittings 
of  the  court  were  occupied  by  his  opening 
speech,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  general 
introduction  to  all  the  chai-ges.  With  an 
exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendour 
of  diction  which  more  than  satisfied  the 
highly-raised  expectation  of  the  audience, 
he  described  the  character  and  institutions 
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oi  the  natives  of  India;  recounted  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Asiatic  empire 
of  Britain  had  originated;  and  set  forth 
the  constitution  of  the  Company,  and  of 
the  English  Presidencies.  Having  thus 
attempted  to  communicate  to  his  hearers 
4in  idea  of  Eastern  society,  as  vivid  as  that 
which  existed  in  his  own  mind,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  arraign  the  administration  of 
Hastings,  as  systematically  conducted  in 
defiance  of  morality  and  public  law.  The 
energy  and  pathos  of  the  great  orator 
extorted  expressions  of  unwonted  admira- 
tion even  from  the  stem  and  hostile 
Chancellor,  and,  for  a  moment,  seemed 
to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of  the 
defendant.  The  ladies  in  the  galleries, 
iinaocustomed  to  such  displays  of  elo- 
quence, excited  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to 
display  their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  in 

a   state   of   uncontrollable 
Um?  audienoe.  emotion.        Handkerchiefs 

were  pulled  out;  smeUing- 
bottles  were  handed  round;  hysterical 
sobs  and  screams  were  heard ;  and  Mrs. 
Sheridan  was  carried  out  in  a  fit.  At 
length  the  orator  concluded.  Baising  his 
voice  till  the  old  arches  of  Irish  oak  re- 
sounded—" Therefore,"  said  he,  "  hath  it 
with  all  confidence  been  ordered  by  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  impeach 
Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, whose  trust  he  has  betrayed.  I 
impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English 
nation,  whose  ancient  honour  he  has  sul- 
lied. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has 
trodden  under  foot,  and  whose  countxy  he 
has  turned  into  a  desert  Lastly,  in  the 
name  of  human  nature  itself,  in  the  name 
of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  eveiy  age, 
in  the  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the 
common  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all !  " 

When   the  deep   murmur   of   various 
emotions  had  subsided,  Mr.  Fox  rose  to 

address  the  Lords  respecting 

WdiS^  "">  ~»~  »'  proceeding  to 
be  followed.  The  wish  of 
the  accusers  was,  that  the  Court  would 
bring  to  a  close  the  investigation  of  the 
first  charge  before  the  second  was  opened. 
The  wish  of  Hastings  and  of  his  coimsel 
was  that  the  managers  should  open  all  the 
charges,  and  produce  all  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution,  before  the  defence  began. 
The  Lords  retired  to  their  own  House  to 
consider  the  question.  The  Chancellor 
took  the  side  of  Hffjtings.    Lord  Lough- 


borough, who  was  now  in  Opposition, 
supported  the  demand  of  the  managers. 
The  division  showed  which  way  the  incli- 
nation of  the  tribunal  leaned.  A  majority 
of  near  three  to  one  decided  in  favour  of 
the  course  for  which  Hastings  contended. 

When  the  Court  sat  again,  Mr.  Fox, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Grey,  opened  the  charge 
respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and  gberidan's 
several  days  were  spent  in  "  B«gam  *• 
reading  papers  and  hearing  ■peec*^ 
witnesses.  The  next  article  was  that  relat- 
ing to  thePrincesses  of  Oude.  The  conduct 
of  this  part  of  the  case  was  intrusted  to 
Sheridan.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  to 
hear  him  was  unbounded.  His  sparkliug 
and  highly  -  finished  declamation  lasted 
two  days;  but  the  hall  was  crowded  to 
suffocation  during  the  whole  time.  It  was 
said  that  fifty  guineas  had  been  paid  for 
a  single  ticket.  Sheridan,  when  he  con- 
cluded, contrived,  with  a  knowledge  of 
stage  effect  which  his  father  might  have 
envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted, 
into  the  arms  of  Burke,  who  hugged  him 
with  the  energy  of  generous  admiration ! 

June  was  now  far  advanced.  The  ses- 
sion could  not  last  much  longer,  and  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  im- 
peachment was  not  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  twenty  charges.  On  two  only 
of  these  had  even  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution been  heard ;  and  it  was  now  a  year 
since  Hastings  had  been  admitted  to  bail. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the 
trial  was  great  when  the  Court  began  to 
sit,  and  rose  to  the  height  Decline  of 
when  Sheridan  spoke  on  IntexeBtin 
the  charge  relating  to  the  *^*  *^*^- 
Begums.  From  that  time  the  excitement 
went  down  fast.  The  spectacle  hod  lost 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  The  great  dis- 
plays of  rhetoric  were  over.  What  was 
behind  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entice  men 
of  lettei's  from  their  books  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  to  tempt  ladies  who  had  left  the 
masquerade  at  two,  to  be  out  of  bed 
before  eight.  There  remained  examina- 
tions and  cross-examinations.  There  re- 
mained statements  of  accounts.  There 
remained  the  reading  of  papers,  filled 
with  words  unintelligille  to  English  ears 
— with  lacs  and  crores,  zemindan  and 
aumils,  sunnudsand  perwannahs,  jaghires 
and  nuzzurs.  There  remained  bickerings, 
not  always  carried  on  with  the  best  taste, 
or  with  the  best  temper,  between  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  particularly  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Law.  There 
remained  the  endless  marches  and  counter- 
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marches  of  the  Peers  between  their  House 
and  the  Hall ;  for  as  often  as  a  point  of 
law  was  to  be  discussed,  their  lordships 
retired  to  discuss  it  apart ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  as  the  late  Lord  Stanhope 
wittily  said,  that  the  judges  walked  and 
the  trial  stood  still. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  in  the  spring  of 
1788,  when  the  trial  commenced,  no  im- 
portant question,  either  of  domestic  or 
foreign  policy,  excited  the  public  mind. 
The  proceeding  in  Westminster  Hall, 
therefore,  naturally  escited  most  of  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  public. 
It  was  the  one  great  event  of  that  season, 
But  in  the  following  year,  the  King's 
illness,  the  debates  on  the  Begency,  the 
expectation  of  a  change  of  Ministry, 
completely  diverted  public  attention  from 
Indian  affairs ;  and  within  a  fortnight  after 
George  the  Third  had  returned  thanks  in 
St.  Paul's  for  his  recovery,  the  States- 
General  of  France  met  at  Versailles.  In 
the  midst  of  the  agitation  produced  by 
these  events,  the  impeachment  was  for  a 
time  almost  forgotten. 

The  trial  in  the  hall  went  on  languidly, 

In  the  session  of  1788,  when  the  proceed- 

ings  had  the  interest   of 

°SetS5!  no^el*y»  a^d  when  the 
Peers  had  little  other  busi- 
ness before  them,  only  thirty-five  dasrs 
were  given  to  the  impeachment.  In  1789, 
the  Begency  Bill  occupied  the  Upper 
House  till  the  session  was  far  advanced. 
When  the  King  recovered,  the  circuits 
were  beginning.  The  judges  left  town, 
the  Lords  waited  for  the  return  of  the 
oracles  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  during  the  whole  year 
only  seventeen  days  were  given  to  the  case 
of  Hastings.  It  was  clear  that  the  matter 
would  be  protracted  to  a  length  imprece- 
dented  in  the  annals  of  criminal  law. 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
impeachment,  though  it  is  a  fine  ceremony. 
Difficulty  of  ^^^  though  it  may  have 
prooeeding  by  been  useful  in  the  seven- 
Impeachment,  teenth  century,  is  not  a 
proceeding  from  which  much  good  can 
now  be  expected.  Whatever  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Peers  on  an  appeal  arising  out  of  ordinary 
litigation,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  has  the 
least  confidence  in  their  impartiality,  when 
a  great  public  f  anctionary,  charged  with  a 
great  State  crime,  is  brought  to  their  bar. 
They*  are  all  politicians.  There  is  hardly 
one  among  them,  whose  vote  on  an  im- 
peachment may  not  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted before  a  witncM  hatf  been  examined ;  i 


and  even  if  it  were  posuble  to  rely  on  ISbsss 
justice,  they  would  still  be  quite  unfit  to 
try  such  a  cause  as  that  of  Hastings 
They  sit  only  during  half  the  year.  Thev 
have  to  transact  much  legislative  and 
much  judicial  business.  The  law-lords, 
Whose  advice  is  required  to  guide  the  im- 
leamed  majority,  are  employed  daily  ia 
administering  justice  elsewhere.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  daring  a  busy 
session  the  Upper  House  should  give 
more  than  a  few  days  to  an  impeachmeol 
To  expect  that  their  Lordships  would  give 
up  partridge  shooting,  in  order  to  bring 
the  greatest  delinquent  to  speedy  jiutioe, 
or  to  relieve  accused  innocence  by  speedy 
acquittal,  would  be  unreasonable  indeed. 
A  well-constituted  tribimal,  sitting  regu- 
larly six  days  in  the  week,  and  nine  hours 
in  the  day,  would  have  finished  the  trial 
of  Hastings  in  less  than  three  montlis. 
The  Lords  had  not  finished  their  work  in 
seven  years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  matter  of  doubt, 
from  the  time  when  the  Lords  resolved 
that  they  would  be  g^oided  t^^^  issue  of 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  the  trial 
which  are  received  in  the  awnn**' 
inferior  courts  of  the  realm.  Those  rules, 
it  is  well  known,  exclude  much  informa- 
tion which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
determine  the  conduct  of  any  reasonable 
man,  in  the  most  important  transactions 
of  private  life.  Those  rules,  at  every 
assizes,  save  scores  of  culprits  whom 
judges,  jury,  and  spectators  firmly  be- 
lieve to  be  guilty.  But  when  those  rules 
were  rigidly  applied  to  offences  committed 
many  years  before,  at  the  distance  of 
many  thousand  miles,  conviction  was  of 
course  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not 
blame  the  accused  and  his  counsel  for 
availing  themselves  of  eveiy  legal  ad- 
vantage in  order  to  obtain  an  acquittal. 
But  it  is  clear  that  an  ncqnittal  00  ob- 
tained cannot  be  pleaded  in*  bar  of  the 
judgment  of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  Hastings  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
trial.  In  1789  they  pro- 
posed &  vote  of  censure  gtJp  SS  telS. 
upon  Burke  for  some 
violent  language  which  he  had  used 
respecting  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  and 
the  connection  between  Hastings  and 
Impey.  Burke  was  then  unpopular  in  the 
last  degree  both  with  the  House  and  with 
the  country.  The  asperity  and  indecency 
of  some  expressions  which  he  had  used 
during  the  debates  on  tlie  Begency  had 
annoyed  even  his  warmest  friends.    The 
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Toto  of  eenaure  was  carried,  and  those 
who  had  moved  it  hoped  that  the 
managers  would  resign  in  disgust.  Burke 
'  was  deeply  hurt.  But  his  zeal  for  what 
he  considered  as  the  cause  of  justice 
and  mercy  triumphed  over  his  personal 
feelings.  He  received  the  censure  of 
the  House  with  dignity  and  meekness, 
and  declared  that  no  personal  mortifica- 
tion or  humiliation  should  induce  him 
to  flinch  from  the  sacred  duty  which 
he  had  undertaken. 

In  the  following  year  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  the  friends  of  Hastings 
entertained  a  hope  that  the  new  House 
of  Commons  might  not  be  disposed  to 
go  on  with  the  impeachment.  They 
began  by  maintaining  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  terminated  by  the  dis- 
solution. Defeated  on  this  point,  they 
made  a  direct  motion  that  the  impeach- 
ment should  be  dropped  ;  but  they  were 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Gk)veinment  and  the  Opposition.  It  was, 
however,  resolved  that,  for  the  sake  of 
expedition,  many  of  the  articles  should 
be  withdrawn.  In  truth,  had  not  some 
such  measure  been  adopted,  the  trial 
would  have  lasted  till  the  defendant  was 
in  his  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  the 

decision  was  pronounced,   nearly   eight 

years  after  Hastings   had 

geant  -  at  -  Arms  of  the 
Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  On 
the  last  day  of  this  great  procedure,  the 
public  curiosity,  long  suspended,  seemed 
to  be  revived.  Anxiety  about  the  judg- 
ment there  could  be  none ;  for  it  had 
been  fully  ascertained  that  there  was 
a  great  majority  for  the  defendant.  But 
many  wished  to  see  the  pageant,  and 
the  hall  was  as  much  crowded  as  on 
the  first  day.  But  those  who,  having 
been  present  on  the  first  day,  now  bore 
a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last, 
were  few,  and  most  of  those  few  were 
altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraign- 
ment had  taken  place  before  one  genera- 
Changes     ^^^^^f  ^^^  the  judgment  was 
produced     pronounced    by    another, 
by  time,      ^he   spectator    could    not 
look   at   the  woolsack,    or  at  the   red 
benches  of  the  Peers,  or  at  the  green 
benches  of  the  Commons,  without  seeing 
something   that    reminded   him   of   the 
instability  of  all  human  things;    of  the 
instability  of  power  and  fame  and  life, 
of   the   more   lamentable   instability   of 


friendship.  The  great  seal  was  borne 
before  Lord  Loughborough,  who,  when 
the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  op- 
ponent of  Mr  Pitt's  Government,  and  who 
was  now  a  member  of  that  Government ; 
while  Thurlow,  who  presided  in  the  court 
when  it  first  sat,  estranged  from  all  his 
old  allies,  sat  scowling  among  the  junior 
barons.  Of  a  htmdred  and  sixty  nobles 
who  walked  in  the  procession  on  the 
first  day,  sixty  had  been  laid  in  their 
family  vaults.  Still  more  affecting  must 
have  been  the  sight  of  the  managers' 
box.  What  had  become  of  that  fair 
fellowship,  so  closely  bound  together  by 
public  and  private  ties,  so  resplendent 
with  every  talent  and  accomplishment? 
It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  The 
great  chiefs  were  still  living,  and  still 
in  the  full  vigour  of  their  genius.  But 
their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  It  had 
been  violently  and  publicly  dissolved  with 
tears  and  stormy  reproaches.  If  those 
men,  once  so  dear  to  each  other,  were 
now  compelled  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  the  impeachment,  they  met 
as  strangers  whom  pubtic  business  had 
brought  together,  and  behaved  to  each 
other  with  cold  and  distant  civility. 
Burke  had  in  his  vortex  whirled  away 
Windham.  Fox  had  been  followed  by 
Sheridan  and  Grey. 

Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.  Of 
these,  only  six  found  Hastings  guilty  on 
the  charges  relating  to 
Cheyte  Sing  and  to  the 
Begums.  On  other  charges,  the  majority 
in  his  favour  was  still  greater.  On  some, 
he  was  unanimously  absolved.  He  was 
then  called  to  the  bar,  informed  from  the 
woolsack  that  the  Lords  had  acquitted 
him,  and  solemnly  discharged.  He  bowed 
respectfully,  and  retired. 

We  have  said  that  the  decision   had 
been  fully  expected.   It  was  also  generally 
approved.      At    the    com-     change  of 
mencement  of  the  trial  there     feeling  in 
had   been    a   strong    and     Haatinga'a 
indeed  unreasonable  feeling        ^^^"o^- 
against  Hastings.    At   the  close  of  tho 
trial  there  was  a  feeling  equally  strong 
and  equally  unreasonable  in  his  favour. 
One  causs  of  the  change  was,  no  doubt, 
what  is  commonly  called  the  ficklenesH 
of  the  multitude,  but  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  merely  the  general  law  of  human 
nature.      Both   in    individuals   and    in 
masses    violent    excitement    is    always 
followed   by   remission,    and    often    by 
reaction.    We  are   all  inclined  to   de- 
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predate  whatever  we  have  overpraised ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  undue 
indalgence  where  we  have  shown  undne 
rigour.  It  was  thus  in  the  case  of 
Hastings.  The  length  of  his  trial,  more- 
over, made  him  an  object  of  compassion. 
It  was  thought,  and  not  without  reason, 
that,  even  if  he  was  guilty,  he  was  still 
an  ill-used  man,  and  that  an  imx>each- 
ment  of  eight  years  was  more  than  a 
sufficient  punishment.  It  was  also  felt 
that,  though  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
criminal  law,  a  defendant  is  not  allowed 
to  set  off  his  good  actions  against  his 
•crimes,  a  great  political  cause  should  be 
tried  on  different  principles;  and  that 
a  man  who  had  governed  a  great  country 
during  thirteen  years  might  have  done 
«ome  very  reprehensible  things,  and  yet 
might  be  on  the  whole  deserving  of 
rewards  and  honours  rather  than  of 
£ne  and  imprisonment.  The  Press,  an 
instrument  neglected  by  the  prosecutors, 
was  used  by  Hastings  and  his  friends 
with  great  effect.  Every  ship,  too,  that 
arrived  from  Madras  or  Bengal  brought 
a  cuddy  full  of  his  admirers.  Every 
gentleman  from  India  tspoke  of  the  late 
Oovemor- General  as  having  deserved 
better,  and  having  been  treated  worse, 
than  any  man  living.  The  effect  of  this 
tdlBtimony,  unanimously  given  by  all 
persons  who  knew  the  East,  was  naturally 
very  great.  Betired  members  of  the 
Indian  services,  civil  and  military,  were 
settled  in  all  comers  of  the  kingdom. 
Each  of  them  was,  of  course,  in  his  own 
little  circle  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  an 
Indian  question ;  and  they  were,  with 
scarcely  one  exception,  the  zealous  advo  • 
cates  of  Hastings.  It  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  numerous  addresses  to  the  late 
Governor- General,  which  his  friends  in 
Bengal  obtained  from  the  natives  and 
transmitted  to  England,  made  a  consider- 
able impression.  To  these  addresses  we 
attach  little  or  no  importance.  That 
Hastings  was  beloved  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed  is  true ;  but  the 
eulogies  of  pundits,  zemindars,  ^lahom- 
medan  doctors,  do  not  prove  it  to  be  true. 
Por  an  English  collector  or  judge  would 
have  found  it  easy  to  induce  any  native 
who  could  write,  to  sign  a  panegyric  on  the 
most  odious  ruler  that  ever  was  in  India. 
It  was  said  that  at  Benares,  the  very 
place  at  which  the  acts  set  forth  in  the 
first  article  of  impeachment  had  been 
committed,  the  natives  had  erected  a 
temple  to  BLastings;  and  this  story 
excited  a  strong  sensation   in  England. 


Burke's  observations  on  the  apotheosi 
were  admirable.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
astonishment,  he  said,  in  the  incident 
which  had  been  represented  as  so  striking. 
He  knew  something  of  the  mythologj 
of  the  Brahmins.  He  knew  that,  as  they 
worshipped  some  gods  from  love,  so  they 
worshipped  others  from  fear.  He  kner 
that  they  erected  shrinea,  not  only  to  the 
benignant  deities  of  light  and  plenty, 
but  abo  to  the  fiends  who  preside  orer 
small-pox  and  murder.  Nor  did  be  at 
all  dispute  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hastingi 
to  be  admitted  into  such  a  Pantheon. 
This  reply  has  always  struck  us  as  one 
of  the  finest  that  ever  was  made  in 
Parliament.  It  is  a  grave  and  forcible 
argimient,  decorated  by  the  most  briliiaat 
wit  and  fancy. 

Hastings  was,  however,  safe.  But  in 
everything  except  character,  he  would 
have  been  far  better  off  if,  ^^^  trial 
when  first  impeached,  ha  **»»J2J!2 
had  at  once  pleaded  guilty,  *°  Harttog^ 
and  paid  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  poands. 
He  was  a  ruined  man.  The  legal  ex- 
penses of  his  defence  had  been  enormous. 
The  expenses  which  did  not  appear  in 
his  attorney's  bai  were  perhaps  laiiger 
still.  Great  sums  had  been  paid  to  Major 
Scott.  Great  sums  had  been  laid  out  in 
bribing  newspapers,  rewarding  pamph- 
leteers, and  circulating  tracts.  Burke, 
so  early  as  1790,  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  twenty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  employed  in  corrupting  the 
press.  It  is  certain  that  no  controyennal 
weapon,  from  the  gravest  reasoning  to 
the  coarsest  ribaldry,  was  left  unemployed. 
Logan,  in  prose,  defended  the  accused 
governor  with  great  ability.  For  the 
lovers  of  verse,  the  speeches  of  the 
managers  were  burlesqued  in  Simpkiu's 
letters.  It  is,  we  are  afraid,  indisputaWe 
that  Hastings  stooped  so  low  as  to  court 
the  aid  of  that  malignant  and  filthy 
baboon,  John  Williams,  who  calledhinwelf 
Anthony  Pasquin.  It  was  necessary  to 
subsidize  such  allies  largely.  The  private 
hoards  of  Mrs.  Hastings  had  disappeared. 
It  is  said  that  the  banker  to  whom  they 
had   been   intrusted  had  ^-«n*y 

fafled.  StiU,  if  Hastings  ^"^^S. 
had  practised  strict  eco- 
nomy, he  would,  after  aU  his  losse?,  have 
had  a  moderate  competence ;  but  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs  he  was 
imprudent.  The  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  had  always  been  to  regain  Daylcs- 
ford.  At  length,  in  the  very  year  in 
which  his  trial  commenced,  the  wash  was 
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ftMompUabed ;  and  the  domain,  alienated 
more  ^an  seventy  yean  before,  returned 
to  the  descendant  of  its  old  lords.  But 
the  manor-house  was  a  ruin;  and  the 
groxmds  round  it  had,  during  many  years, 
been  utterly  Neglected.  Hastings  pro- 
ceeded to  build,  to  plant,  to  form  a  sheet 
of  water,  to  excavate  a  grotto;  and, 
before  he  was  dismissed  from  the  bar  of 
the  Houee  of  Lords,  he  had  expended 
more  than  forty  thoasaud  poimds  in 
adorning  his  seat. 

The  general  feelingboth  of  the  directors 

and  of  the  proprietors  of  the  East  India 

Aid  item  tlM  CJompany  was,  that  he  had 

XSast  India  great  daima  on  them,  that 

Company,  y^^  services  to  them  had 
been  eminent,  and  that  his  misfortunes 
had  been  the  effect  of  his  zeal  for  their 
interests.  His  friends  in  Leadenhall  Street 
proposed  to  reimburse  him  for  the  costs 
of  his  trial,  and  to  settle  on  him  an 
annuity  of  five  thousand  pomids  a-year. 
But  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control 
was  required ;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  Mr.  Dundas,  who 
had  himself  been  a  party  to  the  impeach- 
ment, who  had,  on  that  account,  been 
reviled  with  great  bitterness  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  Hastings,  and  who,  therefore, 
was  not  in  a  very  complying  mood.  He 
refused  to  consent  to  what  the  Directors 
suggested.  The  Directors  remonstrated. 
A  long  controversy  followed.  Haatings, 
in  the  meantime,  was  reduced  ,to  such 
distress,  that  he  could  hardly  pay  his 
weekly  bills.  At  length  a  compromise 
was  made.  An  annuity  of  four  thousand 
a-year  was  settled  on  Hastings ;  and,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  meet  pressing 
demands,  he  was  to  receive  ten  years* 
annuity  in  advance.  The  Company  was 
also  permitted  to  lend  him  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments, 
without  interest.  This  relief,  though 
given  in  the  most  absurd  manner,  was 
sufficient  to  enable  the  retired  governor 
to  live  in  comfort,  and  even  in  luxury,  if 
he  had  been  a  skilful  manager.  But  he 
was  careless  and  profuse,  and  was  more 
than  once  under  the  necessity  of  appljring 
to  the  Company  for  assistance,  which  was 
liberally  given. 

He  had  security  and  affluence,  but  not 

the  power  and  dignity,  which,  when  he 

Hit  political  ^^^^  from  ladia,  he  had 

life  tsrmi-    reason  to  expect.    He  had 

»*ted.       then  looked  forward  to  a 

ooronet,    a  red  libond,  a   seat   at  the 

Council  Board,  an  office   at  Whitehall. 

He  was  then  only  fifty-two,  and  might 


hope  for  many  years  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigour.  The  case  was  widely  different 
when  he  left  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  He 
was  now  too  old  a  man  to  turn  his  mind 
to  a  new  class  of  studies  and  duties.  He 
had  no  chance  of  receiving  any  mark  of 
royal  favour  while  Mr.  Pitt  remained 
in  power;  and,  when  Mr.  Pitt  retired, 
Hastings  was  approaching  his  seventieth 
year. 

Once,  and  only  once,  after  his  acquittal, 
he  interfered  in  politics,  and  that  inter- 
ference was  not  much  to  his  honour.  In 
1804  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
prevent  Mr.  Addington,  against  whom 
Fox  and  Pitt  had  combined,  from  re- 
signing the  Treasury.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  man  so  able  and  energetic 
oa  Hastings  can  have  thought  that,  when 
Bonaparte  was  at  Boulogne  with  a  great 
army,  *the  defence  of  our  island  could 
safely  be  entrusted  to  a  Ministry  which 
did  not  contain  a  single  person  whom 
flatteiy  could  describe  as  a  great  states- 
man. It  is  also  certain  that,  on  the 
important  question  which  had  raised  Mr. 
Addington  to  power,  and  on  which  h» 
differed  from  both  Fox  and  Pitt,  Hastings, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  agreed  with 
Fox  and  Pitt,  and  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  Addington.  Religious  intolerance  has 
never  been  the  vice  of  the  Indian  service, 
and  certainly  was  not  the  vice  of  Hastings. 
But  Mr.  Addington  had  treated  him  with 
marked  favour.  Fox  had  been  a  principal 
manager  of  the  impeachment.  To  Pitt 
it  was  owing  that  there  had  been  an 
impeachment;  and  Hastings,  we  fear, 
was  on  this  occasion  guided  by  personal 
considerations  rather  than  by  a  regard  to 
the  public  interest. 

The  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life 
were  chiefly  passed  at  Daylesford.  He 
amused  himself  with  em-  Hastings's 
bellishing  his  grounds,  last  years  at 
riding  fine  Arab  horses,  Daylesford, 
fattening  prize-cattle,  and  trying  to  rear 
Indian  animals  and  vegetables  in  £ng1and. 
He  sent  for  seeds  of  a  very  fine  custard- 
apple,  from  the  garden  of  what  had  once 
been  his  own  villa,  among  the  green 
hedgerows  of  AUipore.  He  tried  also  to 
naturalize  in  Worcestershire  the  delicious 
leechee,  almost  the  only  fruit  of  Bengal 
which  deserves  to  be  regretted  even 
amidst  the  plenty  of  Covent  Garden. 
The  Mogul  emperors,  in  the  time  of  their 
greatness,  had  in  rain  attempted  to 
intr3duce  into  Hindoftan  the  goat  of  the 
tablo-land  of  Thibet,  whose  down  supplier 
the  looms  of  Cashmere  with  the  material* 
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of  the  finest  shawlB.  Hastings  tried,  witti 
no  better  fortune,  to  rear  a  breed  at 
Daylesf ord ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
sncoeeded  better  with  the  cattle  of  Bootan, 
whose  tails  are  in  high  esteem  as  the  best 
fans  for  brushing  away  the  mosqtutoes. 

Literature  divided  his  attention  .with 
his  conserratories  and  his  menagerie.  He 
had  always  loyed  books, 
j^j^*J2S^g^  and  they  were  now  neces- 
sary  to  him.  Thoagh  not 
a  poet,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  he 
wzpte  neat  and  polished  lines  with  great 
facility,  and  was  fond  of  exercising  this 
talent.  Indeed,  if  we  must  speak  out, 
he  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  Trissottn 
than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  from  the  great  part 
which  he  had  played  in  life.  We  are 
assured  in  these  Memoirs  that  the  first 
thing  which  he  did  in  the  morning  was 
to  compose  a  copy  of  verses.  When  the 
family  and  guests  assembled,  the  poem 
made  its  appearance  as  regularly  as  the 
eggs  and  rolls;  and  Mr.  Gleig  requires 
us  to  believe  that,  if  from  any  accident 
Hastings  came  to  the  breakfast-table 
without  one  of  his  charming  performances 
in  his  hand,  the  omission  was  felt  by  all 
as  a  grievous  disappointment.  Tastes 
differ  widely.  For  ourselves,  we  must 
say  that,  however  good  the  breakfasts  at 
Daylesford  may  have  been—and  we  are 
assured  that  the  tea  was  of  the  most 
aromatic  flavour,  and  that  neither  tongue 
nor  venison  -  pasty  was  wanting  —  we 
should  have  thought  the  reckoning  high 
if  we  had  been  forced  to  earn  our  repast 
by  listening  every  day  to  a  new  madrigal 
or  sonnet  composed  by  our  host.  We  are 
glad,  however,  that  Mr.  G^leig  has  pre- 
served this  little  feature  of  character, 
though  we  think  it  by  no  means  a  beauty. 
It  is  good  to  be  often  reminded  of  the 
inconsistency  of  human  nature,  and  to 
learn  to  look  without  wonder  or  disgust 
on  the  weaknesses  which  are  found  in  the 
strongest  minds.  Dionysius  in  old  times, 
Frederic  in  the  last  oentuiy,  with  capacity 
and  vigour  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  affairs,  united  all  the  little  vanities 
and  affectations  of  provincial  blue-stock- 
ings. These  great  examples  may  console 
the  admirers  of  Hastings  for  the  afOiction 
of  seeing  him  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
Hayleys  and  Sewards. 

When  Hastings  had  passed  many  years 
in  retirement,  and  bad  long  outlived  the 
common  age  of  men,  he  again  became 
for  a  short  time  an  object  of  general 
attention.    In  1813  the  charter  of  the 


East  India  Company  was  renewed,  and 
much  discussion  about  In-      ^^^,^ 
dian  affairs  took  place  in  i)efore  Parlla- 
Parliament.    It  was  deter- mfnt  in  1813; 
.     ,  .  •         •!_  his  reception, 

mmed  to  examme  witnesses 

at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  Has- 
tings was  ordered  to  attend.  He  had 
appeared  at  that  bar  once  before.  It 
was  when  he  read  his  answer  to  the 
charges  which  Burke  had  laid  on  the 
table.  Since  that  time  twenty-seven  yean 
had  elapsed ;  public  feeling  had  under- 
gone a  complete  change ;  the  nation  had 
now  forgotten  his  faults,  and  remembered 
only  his  services.  The  reappearance,  too, 
of  a  man  who  had  been  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  a  generation  that  had 
passed  away,  who  now  belonged  to  his- 
tory, and  who  seemed  to  have  risen  from 
the  dead,  could  not  but  produce  a  solemn 
and  pathetic  effect.  The  Commons  re- 
ceived him  with  acclamations,  ordered  a 
chair  to  be  set  for  him,  and,  when  he 
retired,  rose  and  uncovered.  There  were, 
indeed,  a  few  who  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  general  feeling.  One  or  two  of 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  were 
present.  They  sat  in  the  same  seats 
which  they  had  occupied  when  they  had 
been  thanked  for  the  services  which  they 
had  rendered  in  Westminster  Hall ;  for, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  a  member 
who  has  been  thanked  in  his  place  is  con- 
sidered as  having  a  right  always  to  occupy 
that  place.  These  gentlemen  were  not 
disposed  to  admit  that  they  had  employed 
several  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
in  peisecuting  an  innocent  man.  They 
accordingly  kept  their  seats,  and  pulled 
their  hats  over  their  brows ;  but  the  ex- 
ceptions only  made  the  prevailing  en- 
thusiasm more  remarkable.  The  Lords 
received  the  old  man  with  similar  tokens 
of  respect.  The  Universily  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws;  and,  in  the  Sheldoniau  theatre, 
the  undergraduates  welcomed  him  with 
tumultuous  cheering. 

These  marks  of  public  esteem  were  soon 
followed  by  marks  of  the  favour  of  the 
Crown.        Hastings     was    His  public 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Conn-  appearances 
dl,  and  was  admitted  to  a      ^  ^®^*- 
long  private    audience    of    the   Prince 
Regent,  who  treated  him  very  graciously. 
When  the  Emperor  of   Bussia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  visited  England,  Has- 
tings appeared  in  their  train  both  at  Ox- 
ford and  in  the  Guildhall  of  London;  and, 
though  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ptinoes 
and  great  wvxiors,  was  everywhere  re* 
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ceired  by  the  public  with  marks  of  respect 
and  admiratioii.  He  was  presented  by  the 
Prince  Begent  both  to  Alexander  and  to 
Frederic  William ;  and  his  Koyal  High- 
ness went  so  far  as  to  declare  in  public, 
that  honours  far  higher  than  a  seat  in  the 
Privy  Council  were  due,  and  should  soon 
be  paid,  to  the  man  who  had  saved  the 
British  dominions  in  Asia.  Hastings  now 
confidently  expected  a  peerage ;  but,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  he  was  again 
disappointed. 

He  lived  about  four  years  longer,  in  the 
enjoyment  of   good  spirits,  of  faculties 

„,   ^    ^^    not  impaired  to  any  painful 
His  death  j        j-  x    x         j 

In  1818.      °'   degradmg  extent,  and 

of  health  such  as  is  rarely 
enjoyed  by  those  who  attain  such  an  age. 
At  Itogth,  on  the  22ud  of  August,  1818, 
in  the  Gig^-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  met 
death  with  the  same  tranquil  and  decorous 
fortitude  which  he  had  opposed  to  all  the 
trials  of  his  various  and  eventful  life. 

With   all   his  faults— and   they   were 
neither  few  nor  small — only  one  cemetery 

was  worthy  to  contain  his 
DayleSwd!*  remains.    In  that  temple  of 

silence  and  reconciliation, 
where  the  enmities  of  twenty  generations 
lie  buried,  in  the  Great  Abbey  which  has 
for  ages  afforded  a  quiet  resting-place  to 
those  whose  minds  and  bodies  have  been 
shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the  Great 
Hall,  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accused 
should  have  been  mingled  with  the  dust 
of  the  illustrious  accusers.  This  was  not 
to  be.  Tet  the  place  of  interment  was 
not  ill  chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church  of  Daylesford,  in  earth 
which  already  held  the  bones  of  many 
chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hastings,  was  laid 
the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has 
ever  borne  that  ancient  and  widely  ex- 
tended name.  On  that  very  spot  probably, 


fourscore  yeais  before,  the  little  Warren, 
meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed,  had  played 
with  tilie  children  of  ploughmen.  Even 
then  his  young  mind  had  revolved  plans 
which  might  be  called  romantic.  Yet, 
however  romantic,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  had  been  so  strange  as  the  truth. 
Not  only  had  the  poor  orphan  retrieved 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  line ;  not  only 
had  he  re-purchased  tiie  old  lands,  and  re- 
built the  old  dwelling :  he  had  preserved 
and  extended  an  empire ;  he  had  founded 
a  polity;  he  had  a(hninistered  govern- 
ment and  war  with  more  than  the  capacity 
of  Bichelieu ;  and  had  patronized  learn- 
ing with  the  judicious  liberality  of  Cosmo. 
He  had  been  attacked  by  the  most  for- 
midable combination  of  enemies  that  ever, 
sought  the  destruction  of  a  single  victim ; 
and  over  that  combination,  after  a  strug* 
gle  of  ten  years,  he  had  triumphed.  He 
had  at  length  gone  down  to  his  grave  in 
the  fulness  of  age— in  peace,  after  so 
many  troubles ;  in  honour,  after  so  much 
obloquy. 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  with- 
out favour  or  malevolence  will  pronounce 
that,  in  the  two  great  ele- 
ments  of  all  social  virtue—  hiS^SlrSter. 
in  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  others— he  was  deficient.  His  principles 
were  somewhat  lax.  His  heart  was  some  - 
what  hard.  But  while  we  cannot  with 
truth  describe  him  either  as  a  righteous 
or  as  a  merciful  ruler,  we  cannot  regard 
without  admiration  the  amplitude  and 
fertility  of  his  intellect— his  rare  talents 
for  command,  for  administration,  and  for 
controversy— his  dauntless  courage— his 
honourable  poverty— his  fervent  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  State— his  noble  equa- 
nimity, tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune, 
and  never  disturbed  by  either. 
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This  work,  wliich  has  the  high  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  the   world  by  the 

author  of  **  Lochiel ''  and 
^oSSuSI^Sf  "Hohenlinden,"    i.    not 

wholly  unworthy  of  so 
distinguished  a  chaperon.  It  professeB, 
indeed,  to  be  no  more  than  a  compilation ; 
but  it  is  an  exceedingly  amuBing  com- 
pilation, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
more  of  it  The  narratiTe  comes  down  at 
present  only  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  and  therefore  does 
not  comprise  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers  that  we  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  them  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  king  that 
has,  in  modem  times,  succeeded  by  right  of 
birth  to  a  throne.  It  may,  we  fear,  be 
impossible  to  compress  so  long  and  event- 
f  al  a  story  within  the  limits  which  we 
must  prescribe  to  oorselyes.  Should  we 
be  compelled  to  break  off,  we  shall,  when 
the  continuation  of  this  work  appears, 
return  to  the  subject. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest 
of   the  great   European   States,  but   in 

Marquisate  of  P^P^*^*^^**  """^^  revenue  the 
Brandenburg  ^th  amongst  them,  and  in 
and  the  Ho-  art,  science,  and  civilization 
hensoUems.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^  .^  ^^^ 

to  the  second  place,  sprang  from  a  humble 
origin.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Marquisate  of 
Brandenburg  was  bestowed  by  the  Em- 
peror Stgismund  on  the  noble  family  of 
HohcnzoUem.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
that  family  embraced  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines. Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  obtained  from  the  king  of  Poland  the 
investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 
Even  after  this  accession  of  territory, 
the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem 
hardly  ranked  with  the  electors  of  Saxony 


and  Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenbors; 
was  for  thd  most  part  sterile.  Even 
round  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  round  Potsdam,  the  favourite  re- 
sidence of  the  Margraves,  the  country 
was  a  desert.  In  some  tracts,  the  deep 
sand  could  with  difficulty  bo  forced  by 
assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of  rye 
and  oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient 
forests,  from  which  the  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  Empire  had  descended  on  the 
Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man.  Where  the  soil  was  rich  it  waa 
generally  marshy,  and  its  insalubrity  re- 
pelled the  cultivators  whom  its  fertility 
attracted.  Freleric  William,  called  the 
Great  Elector,  was  the 
prince  to  whose  policy  his  'SJJoiSp** 
successors  have  agreed  to 
ascribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  several  valaable 
possessions,  and  among  them  the  rich 
city  and  district  of  Magdeburg ;  and  he 
left  to  his  son  Frederic  a  principality  as 
considerable  as  any  which  was  not  called 
a  kingdom. 

Frederic  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty. 
Ostentatious  and  profuse,  n^h'gent  of 
his  true  interests  and  of  his  j^derio  X. 
high  duties,  insatiably  eager  first  king  of 
for  frivolous  distinctionB,  Pnw«t»- 
he  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight  of 
the  State  which  he  governed:  perhaps 
he  transmitted  his  inheritance  to  his 
children  impaired  rather  than  augmented 
in  value,  but  ho  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  the  title  of  king. 
In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this  new 
dignity.  He  had  on  that  occasioQ  to 
undergo  all  the  mortifications  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  ambitious  upstari&  Com- 
pared with  the  other  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  he  made  a  figure  resembling  that 
which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who 
had  bought  a  title,  would  make  in  the 
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eompany  of  Peers  whose  ancestors  had 
been  attaitited  for  treason  against  the 
Plantagenets.  The  enyy  of  the  class 
which  he  quitted,  and  the  civil  scorn  of 
the  class  into  which  he  intruded  himself, 
were  marked  in  very  significant  ways. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  new  Majesty.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on  his  hrother 
king  with  an  air  not  unlike  that  with 
which  the  Count  in  Moliere's  play  regards 
Monsieur  Jonrdain,  just  fresh  from  the 
mummery  of  heing  made  a  gentleman. 
Austria  exacted  large  sacrifices  in  return 
for  her  recognition,  and  at  last  gare  it 
ungraciously. 

Frederic  was   succeeded   hy  his   son, 

Frederic  William,  a  prince  who  must  he 

allowed  to  have  possessed 

Wimam  I.  ^^^  talents  for  adminis- 
tration, bat  whose  character 
was  disfigured  by  the  most  odious  vices, 
and  whose  eccentricities  were  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  out  of  a  madhouse.  He 
was  exact  and  diligent  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
formed  the  design  of  obtaining  for  Prussia 
a  place  among  the  European  powers, 
itltogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent 
and  population,  by  means  of  a  strong 
military  organization.  Strict  economy 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace  establish- 
ment of  sixty  thousand  troops.  These 
troops  were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  placed  beside  them,  the  household 
regiments  of  Versailles  and  St.  James's 
would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad. 
The  master  of  such  a  force  oould  not  but 
be  regarded  by  all  his  neighbours  as  a 
formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable  ally. 

But  tlie  mind  of  Frederic  William  was 

so  ill  regulated,  that  all  his  inclinations 

Btrancs      l»<»mo  passions,  and  aU 

oharaoter  of  lus  passions  partook  of  the 

Fkederlo     character  of  moral  and  in- 

wiiuami.  teUectual  disease.  His  par- 
simony degenerated  into  sordid  avarice. 
His  taste  for  military  pomp  and  order 
became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Butch 
burgomaster  for  tulips,  or  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boxburghe  Club  for  Caxtons. 
While  the  euToys  of  the  Court  of  Berlin 
were  in  a  state  of  such  squaUd  poverty  as 
moved  the  laughter  of  foreign  capitals; 
while  the  food  placed  before  the  princes 
and  prinoesses  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Prussia  was  too  scanty  to  appease  hunger, 
and  so  bad  that  even  hunger  loathed  it— 
no  price  was  thought  too  extravagant  for 
tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the  king 
was  to  (  /m  a  brigade  of  giants,  and 


every  country  was  ransacked  by  his  agents 
for  men  above  the  ordinary  stature. 
These  researches  were  not  confined  to 
Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above 
the  crowd  in  the  bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of 
Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could  escape  the 
crimps  of  Frederic  William.  One  Irish- 
man more  than  seven  feet  high,  who  was 

picked  up  in   London   by  _  ,, 

ft      o       •  V        J       Tall  recruits. 

the   Prussian  ambassador. 

received  a  bounty  of  near  £1,300  sterling 

— very  much  more  than  the  ambassador's 

salary.    This  extravagance  was  the  mora 

absurd,  because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet 

eight,  who  might  have  been  procured  for 

a  few  dollars,  would  in  all  probability 

have  been  a  much  more  valuable  soldier. 

But  to  Frederic  William,  this  huge  Irish- 

man  was  what  a  brass  Otho,  or  a  Vinegar 

Bible,  is  to  a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  main 
end  of  Frederic  William's  administration 
was  to  have  a  great  mie  king's 
military  force,  though  his  aversion 
reign  forms  an  important  to^**- 
epoch  in  the  history  of  military  discipline, 
and  though  his  dominant  passion  was  the 
love  of  military  display,  he  was  yet  one 
of  the  most  pacific  of  prinoes.  We  are 
afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not 
the  effect  of  humanity,  but  was  merely 
one  of  his  thousand  whims.  His  feeling 
about  his  troops  seems  to  have  resembled 
a  miser's  feeling  about  his  money.  He 
loved  to  collect  them,  to  oount  them,  to 
see  them  increase ;  but  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  break  in  upon  the 
precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to 
some  future  time  when  his  Patagoniaa 
battalions  were  to  drive  hostile  infantry 
before  them  like  sheep.  But  this  future 
time  was  always  receding ;  and  it  is  pro* 
bable  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged 
thirty  years,  his  superb  army  would  never 
have  seen  any  harder  service  than  a  sham 
fight  in  the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the 
great  military  means  which  he  had  col- 
lected, were  destined  to  be  employed  by  a 
spirit  far  moro  daring  and  inventive  than 
his  own. 

Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of 
Frederic  William,  was  bom  in  January, 
1712.    It   may  safely    be      Boyhood 
pronounced  that  he  had  re-   of  Frederic 
ceived  from  naturo  a  strong    *^*  Great, 
and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare  firm- 
ness of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.    As 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  character,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  aro  to  be 
ascribed  to   nature,  or  to  the   strange 
training  which  he  underwent.  The  history 
42 
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of  his  boyhood  is  painfully  interesting. 
Oliver  Twistin  the  parish  workhouse,  Smike 
at  Dotheboys'  Hall,  were  petted  children 
when  compared  with  this  wretched  heir- 
appazent  of  a  crown.  The  nature  of 
Frederic  William  was  hard  and  bad, 
and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitrary 
power  had  made  him  frightfully  savage. 
His  rage  constantly  vented  itself  to  right 
and  left  in  curses  and  blows.  When  his 
Majesty  took  a  walk,  every  human  being 
fled  before  him,  as  if  a  tiger  had  broken 
loose  from  a  menagerie.  If  he  met  a  lady 
in  the  street,  he  gave  her  a  kick,  and 
told  her  to  go  home  and  mind  her  brats. 
If  he  saw  a  clergyman  staring  at  the 
soldiers,  he  admonished  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  betake  himself  to  study  and 

Ferocity  of  prayer,  and  enforced  this 
Frederic  pious  advice  by  a  sound 
WliUam.  caning,  administered  on  the 
spot.  But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that 
he  was  most  unreasonable  and  ferocious. 
His  palace  was  hell,  and  he  the  most  ex- 
ecrable of  fiends— a  cross  between  Moloch 
and  Puck.  His  son  Frederic  and  his 
daughter  Wilhelmina,  afterwards  Mar- 
gravine of  Bareuth,  were  in  an  especial 
manner  objects  of  his  aversion.  His  own 
mind  was  uncultivated.  He  despised 
literature.  He  hated  infidels,  papists, 
and  metaphysidans,  and  did  not  very  well 
understand  in  what  they  differed  from 
each  other.  The  business  of  life,  according 
to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled. 
The  recreations  suited  to  a  prince,  were 
to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  to  sip 
Swedish  beer  between  the  puffs  of  the 
pipe,  to  play  backgammon  for  three-half- 
pence a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to 
shoot  partridges  by  the  thousand.  The 
Prince-Boyal  showed  little  inclination 
either  for  the  serious  employments  or  for 
the  amusements  of  his  father.  He  shirked 
the  duties  of  the  parade — he  detested  the 
fume  of  tobacco— he  had  no  taste  cither 
for  backgammon  or  for  field  sports.  He 
had  received  from  nature  an  exquisite  ear, 
and  performed  skilfully  on  the  flute.  His 
earliest  instructors  had  been  French  re- 
fugees, and  they  had  awakened  in  him 

Tastes  and  a  strong  passion  for  French 
inclinations  literatiire  and  French  so- 
o'theMnoe-oiety.  Frederic  William  re- 
^^*^  garded  these  tastes  as  effe- 
minate and  contemptible,  and,  by  abuse 
and  persecution,  made  them  BtUl  stronger. 
Things  became  worse  when  the  Piince- 
Boyal  attained  that  time  of  life  at  which 
the  great  revolution  in  the  human  mind 
and  body  takes  place.    He  was  guilty  of 


some  youthful  indiscretions,  whidb  no 
good  and  wise  parent  would  regard  with 
severity.  At  a  later  period  he  was  ac- 
cused, truly  or  falsely,  of  vices,  from 
which  History  averts  her  eyes,  and  whidi 
even  Satire  blushes  to  name— vices  svch 
that,  to  borrow  the  energetic  language  of 
Lord-Keeper  Coventry,  "the  dbpxavad 
nature  of  man.  which  of  itself  oarrieth 
man  to  all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them.*' 
But  the  offences  of  his  youth  vrare  noi 
characterized  by  any  peculiar  turpitade: 
They  excited,  however,  transports  of  rage 
in  the  king,  who  hated  all  faults  except 
those  to  which  he  was  himself  inclined, 
and  who  conceived  that  he  made  ample 
atonement  to  heaven  for  his  bmtalitj  by 
holding  the  softer  passions  in  detestation. 
The  Prince-Boyal,  too,  was  Act  one  of 
those  who  are  content  to  toko  their 
religion  on  trust.  He  asked  puzzling 
questions,  and  brought  forward  aigumeots 
which  seemed  to  savour  of  something 
different  from  pure  Lutheranism.  The 
king  suspected  that  his  son  was  inditted 
to  be  a  heretic  of  some  sort  or  other, 
whether  Calvinist  or  atheist  his  Majesty 
did  not  very  well  know.  The  ordinary 
malignity  of  Frederic  WiUiam  was  bad 
enough.  He  now  thought  malignity  a 
part  of  his  duty  as  a  Chris* 
tian.man,  and  aU  the  con-  ^£^^Sm. 
science  that  he  had  stimu- 
lated his  hatred.  The  flute  was  broken — 
the  French  books  were  sent  out  of  the 
palace  —  the  prince  was  kicked,  and 
cudgelled,  and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At 
dinner  the  plates  were  hurled  at  his  head 
—sometimes  he  was  restricted  to  bread 
and  water— sometimes  he  was  forced  to 
swallow  food  so  nauseous  that  be  oould 
not  keep  it  on  his  stomach.  Once  his 
father  knocked  him  down,  dragged  him 
along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  strangling 
him  with  the  cord  of  the  curtain.  Tho 
queen,  for  the  crime  of  not  wishing  to 
see  her  son  murdered,  was  subjected  to  the 
grossest  indignities.  The  Prinoess  Wil- 
hehnina,  who  took  her  brother's  part, 
was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
rigg*8  apprentices.  Driven  to  despair, 
the  unhappy  youth  tried  to  run  away; 
then  the  fury  of  the  old  tyrant  rose  to 
madness.  The  prince  was  an  oiBcer  in 
the  army ;  his  flight  was  AHempted 
therefore  desertion,  and  escape,  and 
in  the  moral  code  of  lmpri«»™«»*- 
Frederic  William  desertion  was  the  highest 
of  an  crimes.  "Desertion,"  says  this 
royal  theologian,  in  one  of  his  half-era^ 
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letters,  **  is  from  hell.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  children  of  the  devil.  No  child  of 
Qod  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  it.''  An 
accomplice  of  the  prince,  in  spite  of  the 
recommendation  of  a  court-martial,  was 
mercilessly  put  to  d^ath.  It  seemed 
probable  that  the  prince  himself  would 
Buffer  the  same  fate.  It  was  with  diffi' 
culty  that  the  intercession  of  the  States 
of  Holland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
saved  the  house  of  Brandenburg  from 
the  stain  of  an  unnatural  murder.  After 
months  of  cruel  suspense,  Frederic  learned 
that  his  life  would  be  spared.  He  re- 
mained, however,  long  a  prisoner;  but 
he  was  not  on  that  accoimt  to  be  pitied. 
He  found  in  his  jailers  a  tenderness  which 
he  had  never  found  in  his  father ;  his 
table  was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had 
wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
appease  hunger;  he  could  read  the 
JfentHade  without  being  kicked,  and  play 
on  his  flute  without  having  it  broken  over 
his  head. 

When  his  confinement  terminated,  he 

was  a  man.    He  had  nearly  completed  his 

Reconcmation  twenty-first  year,  and  could 

and  marriage  scarcely,  even  by  such   a 

of  Frederic,  parent  as  Frederic  William, 
be  kept  much  longer  under  the  restraints 
which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable. 
Suffering  had  matured  his  understanding, 
while  it  had  hardened  his  heart  and 
soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt  self- 
command  and  dissimulation;  he  affected 
to  conform  to  some  of  his  father's  views, 
and  submissively  accepted  a  wife,  who 
was  a  wife  only  in  name,  from  his  father's 
hand.  He  also  served  with  credit,  though 
without  any  opportunity  of  acquiring 
brilliant  distinction,  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Eugene,  during  a  campaign 
marked  by  no  extraordinary  events.  He 
was  now  permitted  to  keep  a  separate 
establishment,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge  with  caution  his  own  tastea 
Partly  in  order  to  conciliate  the  king,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  inclination,  he 
gave  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military 
and  political  business,  and  thus  gradually 
acquired  such  an  aptitude  for  affairs  as 
his  most  intimate  associates  were  not 
aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Bhcinsberg, 

near  the  frontier  which  separates  the 

Prussian   dominions    from 

SjiHibeVg.  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  I 

Bheinsberg  is  a  fertile  and  I 

smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  I 

waste  of  the  Marquisate.    The  mansion,  { 


surrounded  by  woods  of  oak  and  beech, 
looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake.  There 
Frederic  amused  himself  by  laying  out 
gardens  in  regular  alleys  and  intricate 
mazes,  by  building  obelisks,  temples,  and 
conservatories,  and  by  collecting  rare 
fruits  and  flowers.  His  retirement  was 
enlivened  by  a  few  companions,  among 
whom  he  seems  to  have  preferred  those 
who,  by  birth  or  extraction,  wore  French. 
With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped 
well,  drank  freely,  and  amused  himself 
sometimes  with  concerts,  sometimes  with 
holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity  which  he 
called  the  Order  of  Bayard;  but  literature 
was  his  chief  resource. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  French. 
The  long  ascendency  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  enjoyed,  and  the  eminent  merit  of 
the  tragic  and  comic  dramatists,  of  the 
satirists,  and  of  the  preachers  who  had 
flourished  under  that  magnificent  prince, 
had  made  the  French  language  predomi- 
nant in  Europe.  Even  in  countries  which 
had  a  national  literature,  and  which  could 
boast  of  names  greater  than  those  of 
Badne,  of  Moliere,  fmd  of  KassUlon— in 
the  country  of  Dante,  in  the  country  of 
Cervantes,  in  the  country  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton— the  intellectual  fashions  of 
Paris  had  been  to  a  great  extent  adopted. 
Germany  had  not  yet  produced  a  single 
masterpiece  of  poetry  or  eloquence.  In 
Germany,  therefore,  the  French  taste 
reigned  without  rival  and  without  limit. 
Every  youth  of  rank  was  taught  to  speak 
and  write  French.  That  he  should  speak 
and  write  bis  own  tongue  with  politeness, 
or  even  with  accuracy  and  facility,  was 
regarded  aa  comparatively  an  unimportant 
object.  Even  Frederic  William,  with  aU 
his  rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it 
necessary  that  his  children  should  know 
French,  and  quite  unnecessary  that  they 
should  be  well  versed  in  German.  The 
Latin  was  positively  interdicted.  "My 
son,**  his  Majesty  wrote,  "  shall  not  learn 
Latin ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  will  not 
suffer  anybody  even  to  mention  such  a 
thing  to  me."  One  of  the  preceptors 
ventured  to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the 
original  with  the  Prince-Iloyol.  Frederic 
William  entered  the  room,  and  broke  out 
in  hi.  usoal  kiagly  rtyle  ^atln  Btndtac 
*'  Basoal,  what  are  you  at 
there?"  "Please,  your  Majesty,"  an- 
swered the  preceptor,  "  I  was  explaining 
the  Golden  Bull  to  his  Royal  Highness." 

"  I'll  Golden  Bull  you,  you  rascal !  " 
roared  the  Majesty  of  Prussia.  Up  went 
the  king's  cane,  away  ran  the  terrified 
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instmctor,  and  Frederic's  classical  studies 
ended  for  ever.  He  now  and  then  affected 
to  quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced 
such  exquisite  Ciceronian  phrases  as 
these :  —  '*  Staute  pede  morire,"  —  '*  De 
gustibus  non  est  disputandus,"  — "Tot 
verbas  tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had 
not  enough  to  read  a  page  of  Metastasio 
with  ease;  and  of  the  Spanish  and 
English,  he  did  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  understand  a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to 
which  he  had  access  were  those  of  the 
French  writers,  it  is  not  strange  that  his 
admiration  for  those  writers  bhould  have 
been  unbounded.  His  ambitious  and 
eager  temper  early  prompted  him  to 
imitate  what  he  admired.  The  wish, 
perhaps,  dearest  to  his  heart  was,  that  he 
might  rank  among  the  masters  of  French 
rhetoric  and  poetry.  He  wrote  prose  and 
Terse  as  indef  atigably  as  if  he  had  been  a 
starving  hack  of  Cave  or  Osbom*;  but 
Nature,  which  had  bestowed  on  him,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  talents  of  a  captain 
and  of  an  administrator,  had  withheld 
from  him  those  higher  and  rarer  gifts, 
without  which  industry  labours  in  vain 
to  produce  immortal  eloquence  or  song. 
And,  indeed,  had  he  been  blessed  with 
more  imagination,  wit,  and  fertility  of 
thought,  than  he  appears  to  have  had,  he 
would  still  have  been  subject  to  one  great 
disadvantage,  which  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  for  ever  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters. 
He  had  not  the  full  comnuind  of  any 
language.  There  was  no  machine  of 
thought  which  he  could  employ  with 
perfect  ease,  confidence,  and  freedom. 
He  had  Gteiman  enough  to '  scold  his 
servants,  or  to  give  the  word  of  command 
to  his  grenadiers;  but  his  grammar  and 
pronunciation  were  extremely  bad.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  meaning 
even  of  the  simplest  German  poetry.  On 
one  occasion  a  varsion  of  Bacine's  Iphi- 
ginie  was  read  to  him.  He  held  the 
French  original  in  bis  hand,  but  was 
forced  to  own  that,  even  with  such  help, 
he  could  not  understand  the  translation. 
Yet  though  he  had  neglected  his  mother 
tongue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention 
on  French,  his  French  was,  after  all,  the 
French  of  a  foreigner.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  always  at  his  beck  some 
inen  of  letters  from  Paris  to  point  out  the 
solecisms  and  false  rhymes,  of  which,  to 
the  last,  he  was  frequently  guilty.  Even 
had  he  possessed  the  poetic  faculty  ->  of 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  was 


utterly  destitute— the  want  of  a  langnasre 
would  have  prevented  him  from  being  a 
great  poet.  No  noble  work  of  imagina- 
tion, as  far  as  we  recollect,  was  ev^r 
composed  by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect 
which  he  had  learned  without  remember- 
ing how  or  when,  and  which  he  had 
Spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had 
ever  analyzed  its  atructure.  Bomans  cf 
great  talents  wrote  Greek  verses;  btx: 
how  many  of  those  verses  have  deserved 
to  live?  Many  men  of  eminent  genius 
have,  in  modem  times,  written  Latin 
poems;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  none 
of  those  poems,  not  even  Milton^s,  can  be 
ranked  in  the  first  class  of  art,  or  even 
very  high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  in  the  French  verses  of 
Frederic,  we  can  find  nothing  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts  and 
industry  —  nothing  above  the  level  of 
Newdigate  and  Seatonian  poetry.  His 
best  pieces  may  perhaps  rank  with  the 
worst  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In  history, 
he  succeeded  better.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
find  in  any  part  of  his  voluminous 
Memoin  either  deep  leflection  or  vivid 
painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distin- 
guished by  clearness,  ooneiseneflSY  gooil 
sense,  and  a  certain  air  of  truth  and 
simplicity  which  is  singularly  graceful  in 
a  man  who,  having  done  great  things,  sits 
down  to  relate  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  none  of  his  writings  are  so 
agreeable  to  us  as  his  Letters:  particu- 
larly those  which  are  written  with  ear- 
nestness, and  are  not  embroidered  with 
verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man 
devoted  to  literature,  and  acquainted  only 
with  the  literature  of  vtedexltfs 
France,  should  havelooked  admtraUon 
with  profound  veneration  «»  Voltaire, 
on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  Kor  is  it  just  to 
condemn  him  for  this  feeliog.  "A  man 
who  has  never  seen  the  sun,"  saya 
Calderon  in  one  of  his  charming  comedies, 
"  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  no 
glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon.  A 
man  who  has  seen  neither  moon  nor  sun 
cannot  be  blamed  for  talking  of  the 
unrivalled  brightness  of  the  morning 
star."  Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read 
Homer  and  Milton,  or  even  Viigil  and 
Tasso,  his  admiration  of  the  Memiadt 
would  prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute 
of  the  power  of  discerning  what  is  ex- 
cellent in  art.  Had  he  been  fkmiliar  with 
Sophocles  or  Shakespeare,  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  appreciate  Zaire  more 
justly.      Had  he   been   able   to   study 
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Thncydidas  and  Tacitus  in  the  original 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  would  have  known 
that  there  were  heights  in  the  eloquence 
of  history  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
But  the  finest  heroic  poem,  seTeraLof  the 
most  powerful  tragedies,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant and  picturesque  historical  work  that 
Frederic  had  ever  read,  were  Yoltaire^s. 
Such  high  and  various  excellence  moved 
the  young  prince  almost  to  adoration. 
The  opinions  of  Voltaire  on  religious  and 
philosophical  questions  had  not  yet  been 
fully  exhibited  to  the  public.  At  a  later 
period,  when  an  exile  from  his  country, 
and  at  open  war  with  the  Church,  he 
spoke  out.    But  wheti  Frederic  was  at 

Bheinsberg,   Voltaire  was 
rJpiuttSS.    siUacourtier;  and,  though 

he  could  not  always  curb 
his  petulant  wit,  he  had  as  yet  published 
nothing  that  could  exclude  him  from 
Versailles,  and  little  that  a  divine  of  the 
mild  and  generous  school  of  Grotins  and 
Tillotson  might  not  read  with  pleasure. 
In  the  ITenriade,  in  Zaire,  and  in  Alzirty 
Christian  piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
amiable  form ;  and,  some  years  after  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing,  a  Pope 
condescended  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
Mahotnet,  The  real  sentiments  of  the 
poet,  however,  might  be  clearly  perceived 
by  a  keen  eye  through  the  decent  disguise 
with  which  he  veiled  them,  and  could  not 
escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held 
similar  opinions,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  practise  similar  dissimulation. 

The  prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style 
of  a  worshipper;  and  Voltaire  replied 
with  exquisite  grace  and  address.  A 
correspondence  followed,  which  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish 
to  become  proficients  in  the  ignoble  art  of 
flattery.  No  man  ever  paid  compliments 
better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetest  con- 
fectionery had  always  a  delicate,  yet 
stimulating  flavour,  which  was  delightful 
to  palates  wearied  by  the  coarse  prepara- 
.tions  of  inferior  artists.  It  was  only 
from  his  hand  that  so  much  sugar  could  be 
swallowed  without  making  the  swallower 
sick.  Copies  of  verses,  writing-desks, 
trinkets  of  amber,  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  frieuds.    Frederic  confided  his 

works :  the    ^  oltaire  applauded,  as   if 

,,"^?**', ..  Frederic  had  been  Racine 
Machiayel."  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^     ^^^ 

of  his  Boyal  Highness*8  performances 
was  a  refutation  of  the  Principe  of 
Hacliiavelli.    Voltaire  undertook  to  con- 


vey it  to  the  press.  It  was  entitled  the 
Anti-Maehiavely  and  was  an  edifying 
homily  against  rapacity,  perfidy,  arbi- 
trary government,  unjust  war— in  short, 
against  almost  everything  for  which  its 
author  is  now  remembered  among  men. 

The  old  king  uttered  now  and  then 
a  ferocious  growl  at  the  diversions  of 
Bheinsberg.  But  his  health  was  broken ; 
his  end  was  approaching,  and  his  vigour 
was  impaired.  He  had  only  one  pleasure 
left— that  of  seeing  tall  soldiers.  He  could 
always  be  propitiated  by  a  present  of  a 
grenadier  of  six  feet  eight  or  six  feet 
nine;  and  such  presents  were  from  time 
to  time  judiciously  offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William 
met  death  with  a  firmness  and  dignity 
worthy  of  a  better  and  Accession  of 
wiser  man;  and  Frederic,  Frederic. in 
who  had  just  completed  his  1740. 
twenty  -  eighth  year,  became  King  of 
Prussia.  His  character  was  little  under-  • 
stood .  That  he  had  good  abilities,  indeed . 
no  person  who  bad  talked  with  him,  or 
corresponded  with  him,  coidd  doubt.  But 
the  easy  epicurean  life  which  he  had  led, 
his  love  of  good  cookery  and  good  wine, 
of  music,  of  conversation,  of  light  litera- 
ture, led  many  to  regard  him  as  a  sensual 
and  intellectual  voluptuary.  His  habit  of 
canting  about  moderation,  peace,  liberty, 
and  the  happiness  which  a  good  mind 
derives  from  the  happiness  of  others,  had 
imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known 
better.  Those  who  thought  best  of  him, 
expected  a  Telemachns  after  Fcn^lon's 
pattern.  Others  predicted  the  approach 
of  a  Medicean  age— an  age  propitious  to 
learning  and  art,  and  not  unpropitious  to 
pleasure.  Nobody  had  the  least  suspicion 
that  a  tyrant  of  extraordinary  military 
and  political  talents,  of  industry  more 
extraordinary  still,  without  fear,  without 
faith,  and  without  mercy,  had  ascended 
the  throne. 

The  disappointment  of  Falstaff  at  his 
old    boon-companion's    coronation    was 


not  more  bitter  than  that 


Disappoint* 


which  awaited  some  of  ment  of  his 
the  inmates  of  Bheinsberg.  »»«>oiateB. 
They  had  long  looked  forward  to  the 
accession  of  tlieir  patron,  as  to  the  day 
from  which  their  own  prosperity  and 
greatness  was  to  date.  They  had  at  lost 
reached  the  promised  land,  the  land  which 
they  had  figured  to  themselves  as  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ;  and  they  found  it 
a  desert.  "  No  more  of  these  fooleries," 
was  the  short,  sharp  admonition  given  by 
Frederic  to  one  of  them.    It  soon  became 
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plain  that,  in  the  most  important  points, 
the  new  soTereign  borera  strong  family 
likeness  to  his  predecessor.  There  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  father  and 
the  son  as  respected  extent  and  Tigoor 
of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amuse- 
ments, studies,  outward  demeanour.  But 
the  groundwork  of  the  character  was  the 
same  in  both.  To  both  were  conmion  the 
loYO  of  order,  the  love  of  business,  the 
military  taste,  the  parsimony,  the  im- 
perious  spirit,  the  temper  irritable  even 
to  ferocity,  the  pleasure  in  the  pain  and 
humiliation  of  others.  But  these  propen- 
sities had  in  Frederic  William  partaken  of 
the  general  unsoundness  of  his  mind,  and 
wore  a  very  different  aspect  when  found 
in  company  with  the  strong  and  cultivated 
understanding  of  his  successor.  Thus, 
Comparison  ^^^  example.  Frederic  was 
with  Frederlo  as  anxious  as  any  prince 
''''*"*»»^^-  cuuld  be  about  the  efficacy 
•  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety  never  de- 
generated into  a  monomania,  like  that 
which  led  his  father  to  pay  fancy  prioee 
for  giants.  Frederic  was  as  thrifty  about 
money  as  any  prince  or  any  private  man 
ought  to  be.  But  he  did  not  conceive, 
like  his  father,  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
eat  unwholesome  cabbages  for  the  sake  of 
saving  four  or  five  rixdollars  in  the  year. 
Frederic  was,  we  fear,  aft  malevolent  as 
his  father;  but  Frederic's  wit  enabled 
him  often  to  show  his  malevolence  in  ways 
more  decent  than  those  to  which  his  father 
resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery  and  degra- 
dation by  a  taunt  instead  of  a  blow. 
Frederic,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  relin- 
quished his  hereditary  privilege  of  kicking 
and  cudgelling.  His  practice,  however, 
as  to  that  matter,  differed  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  his  father's.  To 
Frederic  William,  the  mere  circumstance 
that  any  persons  whatever,  men,  women, 
or  children,  Prussians  or  foreigners,  were 
within  reach  of  his  toes  and  of  his  cane, 
api>earod  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding to  belabour  them.  Frederic  re- 
quired provocation  as  well  as  viduity; 
nor  was  he  ever  known  to  inflict  this 
pateinal  species  of  correction  on  any  but 
his  bom  subjects ;  though  on  one  occasion 
M.  Thiebault  had  reason,  during  a  few 
seconds,  to  anticipate  the  high  honour  of 
being  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederic  was  still  very 
imperfectly  understood  either  by  his  sub- 
Death  of  the  i®®*«  ^^  ^y  ^  neighbours, 
Kmperor     when  events  occurred  which 
Charles  VI.   exhibited  it  in  a  strong  bght. 
A  few  months  after  his  accession  died 


Charles  YL,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
last  descendant,  in  the  male  line,  of  the 
house  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long  before 
his  death,  relinquished  all  hopes  of  male 
issue.  During  tiie  latter  pazt  of  his  lifis 
his  principal  object  had  been  to  secure  to 
his  descendants  in  tiie  female  liii**  the 
many  crowns  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig. 
With  this  view,  he  had  promulgated  a 
new  law  of  succession,  widely  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  under  the  name  of  the 
**  Pragmatic  Sanction."  By  virtue  of  this 
decree,  his  daughter,  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Loraine, 
succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancea- 
ton. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession 
of  a  throne  by  a  clearer  title.  All  the 
politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  had, 
during  twenty  yean,  been  tpj^, 
directed  to  one  single  end  "  Fragmatie 
—the  settlement  of  the  sue-  BMwttw*-" 
cession.  From  every  penon  whose  rights 
could  be  considered  as  injuriously  affected, 
renunciations  in  the  most  solemn  fonn 
had  been  obtained.  The  new  law  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Estates  of  all  the 
kingdoms  and  principalities  whkh  made 
up  the  great  Austrian  monazchy.  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmailr,  the  Ger- 
manic body,  had  bound  themselves  by 
treaty  to  maintain  the  <<  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion." That  instrument  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  public  faith  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this 
subject  had  existed,  the  arrangement  was 
one  whieh  no  good  man  Kq^table 
would  have  been  willing  to  nature  of  the 
disturb.  It  was  a  peace-  «»«»«•»«»*. 
able  arrangement.  It  was  on  arrangement 
acceptable  to  the  great  population  whose 
happiness  was  chiefly  concerned.  It  was 
an  arrangement  which  made  no  change  in 
the  distribution  of  power  among  the  states 
of  Christendom.  It  was  an  arrangement 
which  could  be  set  aside  only  by  means  of 
a  general  war ;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside, 
the  effect  would  be,  that  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  would  be  deranged,  that  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of  millions 
would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and  that  great 
provinces  which  had  been  united  for  cen- 
turies would  be  torn  from  each  other  by 
main  force. 

Tite  sovereigns  of  Europe  were,  there- 
fore, bound  by  every  obligation  which 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  power  over 
their  fellow-creatures  ought  io  hold  most 
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aacfed,  to  respect  and  defend  the  rights 

The  Aroh.  ^^  ^^^  Archduchess.  Her 
duohess  Maria  sitoatiou  and  her  x)ei]ponal 
Theresa,  qualities  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  ta  move  the  mind  of 
any  generous  man  to  pity,  admiration,  and 
chiyalrous  tenderness.  She  was  in  her 
twenty-fourth  year.  Her  form  was  majes- 
tic, her  features  beautiful,  her  countenance 
sweet  and  animated,  her  Yoioe  musical, 
her  deportment  gracious  and  dignified. 
In  all  domestic  relations  she  was  without 
reproach.  She  was  married  to  a  husband 
whom  she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
Crying  biith  to  a  child  when  death  de- 
prived her  of  her  father.  The  -loss  of  a 
parent,  and  the  new  cilres  of  empire,  were 
too  much  for  her  in  the  delicate  state  of 
her  health.  Her  spirits  were  depressed, 
and  her  cheek  lost  i\B  bloom. 

Tet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause 
for  anxiety.  It  seemed  that  justice, 
humanity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  would 
have  their  due  weight,  and  that  the 
settlement  so  solemnly  guaranteed  would 
be  quietly  carried  into  effect.  England, 
Bussia,  Poland,  and  Holland,  declared  in 
form  their  intention  to  adhere  to  their 
engagements.  The  French  ministers  made 
a  verbal  declaration  to  the  same  effect. 
But  from  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen 
of  Hungary  receive  stronger  assurances 
of  friendship  and  support  than  from  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

Tet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  *'  Anti- 

Mochiavel,*'  had  already  fully  determined 

Frederio     ^  commit  the  great  crime 

determines  of  violating  his  plighted 
on  war.  f^ith,  of  robbing  the  ally 
whom  he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of 
plimging  all  Europe  into  a  long,  bloody, 
and  desolating  war;  and  all  this  for  no 
•end  whatever,  except  that  he  might  extend 
his  dominions,  and  see  his  name  in  the 
gazettes.  He  determined  to  assemble  a 
^eat  army  with  speed  and  secrecy,  to 
invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  should 
be  apprised  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that 
rich  province  to  his  kingdom. 

We  will  not  condescend  to  refute  at 

length  the  pleas  which  the  compiler  of 

the  Memoirs  before  us  has 

Dr^  pJSss!  <^®P"^  ^^^  Toctor  Preuss. 
They  amount  to  this— that 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  some  an- 
cient pretensions  to  Silesia,  and  had  in  the 
previous  century  been  compelled,  by  hard 
usage  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is  certain 
that,  whoever  might  originally  have  been 
in  the   right,   Prussia    had   submitted. 


Prince  after  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg had  acquiesced  in  the  existing 
arrangement.  Nay,  the  Court  of  Berlin 
had  recently  been  allied  with  that  of 
Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  the  Austrian  states.  Is  it  not  perfectly 
clear,  that  if  antiquated  daims  ore  to  be 
set  up  against  recent  treaties  and  long 
possession,  the  world  can  never  be  at 
peace  for  a  day  ?  The  laws  of  all  nations 
have  wisely  established  a  time  of  limita* 
tion,  after  which  titles,  however  illegiti« 
mate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  is  felt  by  everybody,  that  to  eject  a 
person  from  his  estate  on  the  ground  of 
some  injustice  committed  in  the  time  of 
the  Tudors,  would  produce  all  the  evils 
which  result  from  arbitrary  confiscation, 
and  would  make  all  property  insecure.  It 
concerns  the  commonwealth— so  runs  the 
legal  maxim— that  there  be  an  end  of  liti- 
gation. And  surely  this  maxim  is  at  least 
equally  applicable  to  the  great  common- 
wealth of  states ;  for  in  that  commonwealth 
litigation  means  the  devastation  of  pro* 
vinces,  the  suspension  of  trade  and  in* 
dustry,  sieges  like  those  of  Badajoz  and  St. 
Sebastian,  pitched  fields  like  those  of  Eylau 
and  Borodino.  We  hold  that  the  transfer 
of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  was 
an  unjustifiable  proceeding;  but  would 
the  King  of  Denmark  be  therefore  justi- 
fied in  landing,  without  any  new  provoca- 
tion, in  Norway,  and  commencing  military 
operations  there  ?  The  King  of  Holland 
thinks,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  Belgian  provinces.  Grant 
that  it  were  so.  Would  he,  therefore,  be 
justified  in  marching  with  an  army  on 
Brussels?  The  case  against  Frederic  was 
still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  injustice  of 
which  he  complained  had  been  committed 
more  than  a  century  before.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  he  owed  the  highest  per- 
sonal obligations  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life  had 
not  been  preserved  by  the  intercession  of 
the  prince  whose  daughter  he  was  about 
to  plunder. 

To  do  the  king  justice,  he  pretended  to 
no  more  virtue  than  ho  had.  In  Mani- 
festoes he  might,  for  form*s  sake,  insert 
some  idle  stories  about  his  antiquated 
claim  on  Silesia ;  but  in  his  conversations 
and  Memoirs  he  took  a  very  different  tone. 
To  quote  his  own  woi-ds:  '*Ambition» 
interest,  the  desire  of  making  people  talk 
about  me,  carried  the  day ;  and  I  decided 
for  war." 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted 
with  ability  and  vigour.  It  was  impossible 
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'wholly  to  conceal  his  preparations ;  for 
throughout  the  PrussiBn 
p:^*SS«on8.  territories,  regiments,  gnna, 
and  baggage  were  in  mo- 
tion. The  Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin 
apprized  his  court  of  these  facts,  and  ex- 
pressed a  suspicion  of  Frederic's  designs ; 
but  the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refused 
to  give  credit  to  so  black  an  imputation  on 
a  young  prince  who  was  known  chiefly  by 
his  high  professions  of  integrity  and  phil- 
anthropy. *'We  will  not,"— they  wrote 
— "  we  cannot,  believe  it." 

In  the  meantime  the  Prussian  forces  had 
been  assembled.  Without  any  declaration 
of  war,  without  any  demand  for  repara- 
tion, in  the  very  act  of  pouring  forth  com- 
pliments and  assurances  of  good- will, 
Frederic  commenced  hostilities.  Many 
thousands  of  his  troops  were  actually  in 
Silesia  before  the  Queen  of  Hungary  knew 
that  he  had  set  up  any  claim  to  any  part 
of  her  territories.  At  length  he  sent  her 
a  message  which  could  be  regarded  only 
OS  an  insult  If  she  would  but  let  him 
have  Silesia,  he  would,  he  said,  stand  by 
her  against  any  power  which  should  try 
to  deprive  her  of  her  other  dominions  :  as 
if  he  was  not  already  bound  to  stand  by 
her,  or  as  if  his  new  promise  could  be  of 
more  value  than  the  old  one ! 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.    The  cold 

was  severe,  and  the  roads  deep  in  mire. 

But  the  Prussians  pressed 

suooe^l."  ^^'  Resistance  was  im- 
possible. The  Austrian 
army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor 
efficient.  The  small  portion  of  that  army 
which  lay  in  Silesia  was  unprepared  for 
hostilities.  Ologan  was  blockaded; 
Breslau  opened  its  gates;  Ohlau  was 
evacuated.  A  few  scattered  garrisons 
still  held  out ;  but  the  whole  open  country 
was  subjugated ;  no  enemy  ventured  to 
encounter  the  king  in  the  field;  and, 
before  the  end  of  January,  1741,  he  re- 
turned to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Hod  the  Silesian  question  been  merely 
a  question  between  Frederic  and  Maria 

SAot  of     Theresa,  it  would  be  im- 

Prederlo's  possible  to  acquit  the  Prus- 
^  ^^'  sion  king  of  gross  perfidy. 
But  when  we  consider  the  effects  which  his 
policy  produced,  and  could  not  foil  to 
produce,  on  the  whole  community  of 
civilized  nations,  we  are  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce a  condemnation  still  more  severe. 
Till  he  began  the  war,  it  seemed  possible, 
even  probable,  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  be  preserved.    The  plunder  of  the 


great  Austrian  heritage  was  indeed  a 
strong  temptation ;  and  in  more  than  one 
cabii^t  ambitious  schemes  were  already 
meditated.  But  the  treaties  by  which  tike 
*^  Pragmatic  Sanction  *'  had  been  gnazaa- 
teed  were  express  and  recent.  To  throw 
all  Europe  into  confusion  for  a  pozpose^ 
clearly  unjust  was  no  light  matter. 
England  was  true  to  her  engagements. 
The  voice  of  Fleuiy  hod  always  been  for 
peace.  He  had  a  conscience.  He  was 
now  in  extreme  old  age,  and  was  ixo> 
willing,  after  a  life  which,  when  hi» 
situation  was  considered,  must  be  piro- 
nounced  singularly  pure,  to  cany  the  fresh 
stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribonai 
of  his  Gk>d.  Even  the  vom  and  onptiii- 
cipled  Belle-Isle,  whose  whole  life  wwm 
one  wild  day-dream  of  conquest  and 
spoliation,  felt  that  France,  bound  as  she 
was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could  not, 
without  disgrace,  make  a  direct  attack  od 
the  Austrian  dominions.  Charles,  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  pretended  that  he  had  a  right 
to  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  which 
the  "Pragmatic  Sanction"  gave  to  the 
Queen,  of  Hungary;  but  he  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  move  without 
support  It  might,  therefore,  not  un- 
reasonably be  expected,  that  after  a  short 
period  of  restlessness,  all  the  potentatea 
of  Christendom  would  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  late  Emperor. 
But  the  selfish  rapacity  of  Beginning  o£ 
the  Sjng  of  Prussia  gave  the  Xuropean 
signal  to  his  neighbours.  ^^' 
His  example  quieted  their  sense  of  shame. 
His  success  led  them  to  underrate  the 
difficulty  of  dismembering  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  The  whole  world  sprang  to 
arms.  On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  the 
blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which 
raged  during  many  years  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe— the  blood  of  th& 
column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the 
brave  mountaineers  who  were  slaughtered 
at  Culloden.  The  evils  produced  by  his 
wickedness  were  felt  in  lands  where  the 
name  of  Prussia  was  unknown ;  and,  in 
order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbour  whom 
he  had  promised  to  defend,  black  men 
fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America. 

Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  a 
battle ;  but  the  Austrian  troops  were  ad- 
vancing to  tlie  relief  of  the 
fortresses  which  still  held  ^^^^j^^ 
out  In  the  spring  Fre- 
deric rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen  little 
of  war,  and  had  never  commanded  any 
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great  body  of  men  in  the  field.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  strange  that  his  first  militory 
operations  showed  little  of  that  skill  whicl^, 
at  a  later  period,  was  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  What  connoissenrs  say  of  some 
pictures  painted  by  Raphael  in  his  youth 
may  be  said  of  this  campaign.  It  was  in 
Frederic's  early  bad  manner.  Fortunately 
for  him,  the  generals  to  whom  he  was 
opx>o8ed  were  men  of  small  capacity.  The 
discipline  of  his  own  troops,  particularly 
of  the  infantry,  was  unequalled  in  that 
age;  and  some  able  and  experienced 
officers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him  with 
thciz  advice.  Of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Field-Marshal  Schwerin 
— a  brave  adventurer  of  Pomeranian 
extraction,  who  had  served  half  the 
governments  in  Europe,  had  borne  the 
commissions  of  the  States-General  of 
Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
had  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Blen- 
heim, and  had  been  with  Charles  the 
Twelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at 
Molwitz ;  and  never  did  the  career  of  a 
great  commander  open  in  a 
MoMts!  niore  inauspicious  manner. 
His  army  was  victorious. 
Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  establish 
his  title  to  the  character  of  an  able  general, 
but  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  he  possessed  the  vulgar 
courage  of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry,  which 
he  commanded  in  person,  was  put  to 
flight.  Unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  ind 
carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  ho  lost  his 
self-possession,  and  listened  too  readily  to 
those  who  urged  him  to  save  himself. 
His  English  grey  carried  him  many  miles 
from  the  field,  while  Schwerin,  though 
wounded  in  two  places,  manfully  ^upheld 
the  day.  The  skill  of  the  old' Field- 
Marshal  and  the  steadiness  of  the  Prussian 
battalions  prevailed;  and  the  Austrian 
army  was  driven  from  the  field  with  the 
loss  of  eight  thousand  men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to 
a  mill  in  which  the  king  had  taken  shelter. 
It  gave  him  a  bitter  pang.    He  was  suc- 
cessful ;  but  he  owed  his  success  to  dis- 
positions which  others  had  made,  and  to 
the  valour  of  men  who  had  fought  while 
he  was  flying.    So  unpromising  was  the 
first  appearance  of  the  greatest  warrior  of 
that  age! 
llie  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for 
naaee  and  a  general  explosion  through- 
Bavaria  Join  out  Europe.    Bavaria  took 
*^*  "''*'•      up  arms.    France,  not  yet 
declaring  herself  a  principal  in  the  war, 


took  part  in  it  as  an  ally  of  Bavaria. 
The  two  great  statesmen  to  whom  man- 
kind had  owed  many  years  of  tranquillity 
disappeared  about  this  time  from  the 
scene;  but  not  till  thoy  had  both  been 
guilty  of  the  weakness  of  sacrificing  their 
sense  of  justice  and  their  love  of  peace  in 
the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their  power. 
Fleury,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmity^ 
was  borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Belle-Isle.  Walpole  retired  from  the 
service  of  his  ungrateful  country  to  his 
woods  and  paintings  at  Houghton ;  and  hia 
power  dcTolved  on  the  daring  and  eccentric 
Carteret.  As  were  the  ministers,  so  were 
the  nations.  Thirty  years  during  which 
Europe  had,  with  few  interruptions,  en- 
joyed repose,  had  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  great  military  efforts.  A  new 
generation  had  grown  up,  which  could  not 
remember  the  siege  of  Turin  or  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet;  which  know 
war  by  nothing  but  its  trophies;  and 
which,  while  it  looked  with  pride  on  the 
tapestries  at  Blenheim,  or  the  statue  in  the 
"Place  of  Victories,"  Uttle  thought  by 
what  privations,  ^y  what  waste  of  private 
fortunes,  by  how  many  bitter  tears,  con- 
quests must  bo  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to 
the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Frederic  invaded 
Moravia.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  penetrated  into  ohiSs  VEL^ 
Bohemia,  and  were  there 
joined  by  the  Saxons.  Praguewas  taken. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the 
suffrages  pf  his  colleagaes  to  the  Imperial 
throne— a  throne  which  the  practice  of 
centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  House  of 
Austria  to  regard  as  a  hereditary  pos- 
session. 

Tet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty 
daughter  of  the  Ca»ars  unbroken.  Hun- 
gary was  still  hers  by  an  ^gri^  Theresa 
unquestionable  title ;  and  and  the 
although  her  ancestors  had  Hungarians, 
found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all 
their  kingdoms,  she  resolved  to  trust  her- 
self to  the  fidelity  of  a  people,  rude  indeed^ 
turbulent,  and  impatient  of  oppression, 
but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted. 
In  the  midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely 
had  she  risen  from  her  couch,  when  sh» 
hastened  to  Presburg.  There,  in  the 
sight  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  she 
was  crowned  with  the  crown  and  robed 
with  the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spectator 
could  restrain  his  tears  when  the  beautiful 
young  mother,   still  weak  from    child- 
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bearing,  rode,  after  the  fafihion  of  her 
fathers,  up  the  Mount  of  DefiAnce,  un- 
flheathed  the  ancient  sword  of  state,  shook 
it  towards  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
and,  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  face, 
challenged  the  four  comers  of  the  world 
to  dispute  her  rights  and  those  of  her  boy. 
M  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet  she  appeared 
clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  f athes,  and 
in  ])athetic  and  dignified  words  implored 
her  people  to  support  her  just  cause. 
Magnates  and  deputies  sprang  up,  half 
drew  their  sabres,  and  with  eager  voices 
▼owed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  Till  then,  her  firmness  had 
never  once  forsaken  her  before  the  public 
eye;  but  at  that  shout  she  sank  down 
upon  her  throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still 
more  touching  was  the  sight  when,  a  few 
d&yu  later,  she  came  again  before  the 
Estates  of  her  realm,  and  held  up  before 
£hem  the  little  Archduke  in  her  arms. 
Then  it  was  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Hun- 
gary broke  forth  into  that  war-cry  which 
soon  resounded  throughout  Europe, ''  Let 
us  die  for  our  King,  Mazia  Theresa ! " 

In  the  meantime  Frederic  was  medi- 
tating a  change  of  policy.     He  had  no 

Frederic's  ^^^  ^  '"'®  France  to 
.change  of  supreme  power  on  the 
poUcy.  Continent  at  the  expense 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  His  first 
object  was  to  rob  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
His  second  was,  that,  if  possible,  nobody 
should  rob  her  but  himself.  He  had 
entered  into  engagements  with  the  powers 
leagued  against  Austria;  but  these  en- 
gagements were  in  his  estimation  of  no 
more  force  than  the  guarantee  formerly 
given  to  the  **  Pragmatic  Sanction."  His 
game  now  was  to  secure  his  share  of  the 
plunder  by  betraying  his  accomplices. 
Maria  Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen 
to  any  such  compromise ;  but  the  English 
government  represented  to  her  so  strongly 
the  necessity  of  buying  off  so  formidable 
an  enemy  as  Frederic,  that  she  agreed  to 
negotiate.  The  negotiation  would  not, 
however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  had  not 
the  arms  of  Frederic  been  crowned  with 
a  second  victory.  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorame,  brother-in-law  to  Maria  Theresa, 
a  bold  and  active,  though  unfortunate 
genei-al,  gave  battle  to  the  Prussians  at 
Chotasitz,  and  was  defeated.  The  king 
was  still  only  a  learner  of  the  military 
art.  He  acknowledged,  at  a  later  period, 
that  his  success  on  this  occasion  was  to  be 
attributed,  not  at  all  to  his  own  general- 
ship, but  solely  to  the  valour  and  steadi- 
ness of  his  troops.    He  completely  effaced, 


however,  by  his  courage  and  energy,  the 
stain  which  Molwitz  had  left  on  his  repu- 
tation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English 
mediation,  was  the  fruit  of  this  battle. 
Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia ; 
Frederic    abandoned     his 


SilMia  ceded 
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allies;  Saxony  followed  his 
example;    and   the   Queen  was   left   at 
liberty  to  turn  her  whole  force  against 
France   and   Bavaria.     She  was  every- 
where triumphant.      The  French    were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  with 
difiiculty    effected    their    escape.       The 
whole   line   of  their   retreat  might   be 
tracked  by  the  corpses  of  thousands  who 
had  died  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger. 
Many  of  those  who  reached  their  country 
carried  with  them  the   seeds  of  death. 
Bavaria  was  overrun  by  bands  of  fero- 
cious warriors  from   that   bloody  ''de- 
batable land  '*  which  lies  on  the  frontier 
between  Christendom  and   Islam.     The 
terrible  names  of  the  Pondoor,  the  Croat, 
and  the  Hussar,  then  first  became  familiar 
to   Western   Europe.     The   unfortunate 
Charles  of  Bavaria,  van- 
quished   by  Austria,   be-  oSSSto. 
trayed  by  Prussia,  driven 
from  his  hereditary  states,  and  neglected 
by  his  allies,  was  hurried  by  shame  and 
remorse  to  an  untimely  end.    An  Eng- 
lish   army  appeared    in    the   heart    of 
Germany,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
Dettingen.     The  Austrian   captains   al- 
ready began  to  talk  of*  completing  the 
work  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  of 
compelling   France  to  relinquish  Alsaoe 
and  the  Three  Bishoprics. 

The  Court  of  Versailles  in  this  peril 
looked  to  Frederic  for  help.  He  had  beea 
guilty  of  two  great  treasons, 
perhaps  he  might  be  in-  S^b^h""* 
duced  to  commit  a  third. 
The  Duchess  of  Cliateauroux  then  held 
the  chief  infiuence  over  the  feeble  Louis. 
She  determined  to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin, 
and  Voltaire  was  selected  for  the  mission. 
He  eagerly  undertook  the  task;  for, 
while  his  literary  fame  filled  all  Europe, 
he  was  troubled  with  a  childish  craving 
for  political  distinction.  He  was  vain, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  his  address 
and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence ;  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  bound- 
less influence  over  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  knew,  as  yet,  only 
one  comer  of  Frederic's  character.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  petty 
vanities  and  affectations  of  the  poetaster, 
but  was  not  aware  that  these  foibles  were 
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TUiited  with  all  the  talents  and  vioes  which 
lead  to  success  in  active  life ;  and  that  the 
unlucky  Torsifier  who  bored  him  with 
reams  of  middling  Alexandrines  was  the 
most  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of 
politicians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect  and  friendship,  was  lodged  in 
^  the  palace,  and  had  a  seat 

"J^«£^„^  daily  at  the  royal  table. 
The  negotiation  was  of  an 
extraordinary  description.  Nothing  can 
t)e  conceived  more  whimsical  than  the 
oonf  erences  which  took  place  between  the 
first  literary  num.  and  the  first  practical 
man  of  the  age,  whom  a  strange  weakness 
had  indaced  to  exchange  their  parts.  The 
great  iK>et  would  talk  of  nothing  but 
treaties  and  guarantees,  and  the  great 
king  of  nothiog  but  metaphors  and 
rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put 
into  his  Majesty's  hands  a  paper  on  the 
state  of  Europe,  and  received  it  back  with 
Terses  scrawled  on  the  margin.  In  secret 
they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire 
did  not  spare  the  king's  poems ;  and  the 
king  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of 
Voltaire's  diplomacy.  *'He  had  no  cre- 
dentials,'' says  Frederic,  *'  and  the  whole 
mission  was  a  joke,  armere  farce." 

Bat.what  the  infiuenoe  of  Voltaire  could 

not  effect,  the  isapid  progress  of  the  Aus- 

Frederio     ^^^^  a^^^  effected.    If  it 

xeoommenoes  should  be  in  the  power  of 

bostmues.  j£jj^  Theresa  and  George 
the  Seoond  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to 
France,  what  chance  was  there  that 
Prussia  would  long  retain  Silesia?  Fre- 
deric's conscience  told  him  that  he  had 
acted  perfidiously  and  inhumanly  towards 
the  Queen  of  Hungary.  That  her  resent- 
ment was  strong  she  had  given  ample 
proof ;  and  of  her  respect  for  treaties  he 
judged  by  his  own.  Guarantees,  he  said, 
were  mere  filigree,  pretty  to  look  at,  but 
too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure. 
He  thought  it  his  safest  course  to  ally 
himself  closely  to  France,  and  again  to 
attack  the  Empress-Queen.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice, 
without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recom- 
menced hostilities,  marched  through  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  permission  of  the  Elec- 
tor, invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague,  and 
even  menaced  Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he 
experienced  the  inconstancy  of  fortune. 
An  Austrian  army  under  Charles  of 
Loraine  threatened  his  communications 
with  Silesia.     Saxony  was  all  in  arms 


behind  him.  He  found  it  necessary  U 
save  himself  by  a  retreat.  He  afterwards 
owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural 
effect  of  his  own  blunders.  No  general, 
he  said,  had  ever  committed  greater  faults. 
It  must  be  added,  that  to  the  reverses  of 
this  campaign  he  always  ascribed  his  sub- 
sequent successes.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
difficulty  and  disgrace  that  he  caught  the 
first  clear  glimpse  of  the  principles  of  the 
military  art. 

The  memorable  year  1746  followed. 
The  war  raged  by  sea  and  land  in  Italy, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Flan-  Battles  of 
ders;  and  even  England,  HohenMed- 
after  many  years  of  pro-  ^«'«  ^^  **«"• 
found  internal  quiet,  saw,  for  the  last 
time,  hostile  armies  set  in  battle  array 
against  each  other.  This  year  is  memo- 
rable in  the  lif^  of  Frederic,  as  the  date  at 
which  his  noviciate  in  the  art  of  war  may 
be  said  to  have  terminated.  There  have 
been  great  captains  whose  precocious  and 
self-taught  military  skill  resembled  in- 
tuition. Oond^,  Olive,  and  Napoleon*  are 
examples.  But  Frederio  Wtts'not  one  of 
these  brilliant 'portents.  His  proficiency 
in  military  science  was  simply  the  pro- 
ficiency which  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties 
makes  in  any  science  to  which  he  applies 
his  mind  with  earnestness  and  industry. 
It  was  at  Hohenfriedberg  that  he  first 
proved  how  much  he  had  profited  by  his 
errors  and  by  their  consequences.  His 
victory  on  that  day  was  chiefiy  due  to  his 
skilful  dispositions,  and  convinced  Europe 
that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  stood  aghast  in  the  rout  of  Molwitz, 
had  attained  in  the  military  art  a  mastery 
equalled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
equalled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory  of 
Hohenfriedberg  was  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  Soft. 

In  the  meantime  the  arms  of  France 
had  been  victorious  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Frederio  had  no  longer  rea-  frederio 
son  to  fear  that  Maria  makes  peace 
Theresa  would  be  able  to  ^  l'^*^* 
give  law  to  Europe,  and  he  began  to 
meditate  a  fourth  breach  of  his  engage- 
ments. The  court  of  Versailles  was 
alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of  ear- 
nest expostulation,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Louis,  was  sent  to  Berlin;  but  in  vain. 
In  the  autumn  of  1745,  Frederio  made 
peace  with  England,  and,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  with  Austria  also.  The  pre- 
tensions of  Charles  of  Bavaria  could  pre- 
sent no  obstacle  to  an  accommodation. 
That  unhappy  prince  was  no  more;  and 
,  Francis  of  Loraine,  the  husband  of  Maria 
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Thereaa,  waa  raised,  with  the  general 
assent  of  the  Gennanic  body,  to  the 
Imperial  throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace;   but  the 
European  war  lasted  till,  in  the  year  1748, 

it  was  terminated  by  the 
wTpoUc?'    ^^^y  °^  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Of  all  the  powers  that  had 
taken  part  in  it,  the  only  gainer  was 
Frederic.  Not  only  had  he  added  to  his 
patrimony  the  fine  province  of  Silesia ;  he 
had,  by  Ims  unprincipled  dexterity,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  alternately  depressing 
the  scale  of  Austria  and  that  of  France, 
that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  holding 
the  balance  of  Europe— a  high  dignity  for 
one  who  ranked  lowest  among  kings,  and 
whose  great-grandfather  had  been  no 
more  thon  a  Margraye.  By  the  public, 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  considered  as  a 
politician  destitute  alike  of  morality  and 
decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and  shame- 
lessly false;  nor  was  the  public  much  in 
the  wrong.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
allowed  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  a  rising 
general,  a  shrewd  negotiator  and  adminis- 
trator. Those  qualities  wherein  he  sur- 
passed all  mankind  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  others  or  to  himself;  for  they  were 
qualities  which  shine  out  only  on  a  dark 
ground.  His  career  had  hitherto,  with 
little  interruption,  been  prosperous;  and 
it  was  only  in  adversity,  in  adversity 
which  seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in 
adversity  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
even  men  celebrated  for  strength  of  mind, 
that  his  real  greatness  could  be  shown. 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
redgn,  applied  himself  to  public  business 

after  a   fashion   unknown 

indeed,  had  been  his  own 
prime  minister,  and  had  exercised  a  gene- 
ral superintendence  over  all  the  dejMirt- 
ments  of  the  government;  but  this  was 
not  sufficient  for  Frederic.  He  was  not 
content  with  being  his  own  prime  minister 
— ^he  would  be  his  own  sole  minister. 
Under  him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely 
for  a  Richelieu  or  a  Mazarin,  but  for  a 
Colbert;  a  Louvois,  or  a  Torcy.  A  love  of 
labour  for  its  own  sake,  a  restless  and  in- 
satiable longing  to  dictate,  to  intermeddle, 
to  make  his  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn 
and  distrust  of  his  fellow-creatures,  indis- 
posed him  to  ask  counsel,  to  conGde 
important  secrets,  to  delegate  ample 
powers.  The  highest  functionaries  under 
his  government  were  mere  clerks,  and 
were  not  so  much  trusted  by  him  as 
valuable  clerkj  are  often  trusted  by  the 


heads  of  departments.  He  was  his  ova 
treasurer,  his  own  comzuaDder-in-chief. 
his  own  intendant  of  public  works ;  \a» 
own  minister  for  trade  aud  josiioe,  for 
home  affairs  and  foreign  affairs;  hii 
own  master  of  the  horse,  steward  and 
chamberlaiii.  Matters  of  which  no  chi^ 
of  ui  office  in  any  other  govenm^st 
would  ever  hear,  were,  in  this  singular 
monarchy,  decided  by  tlie  king  in  person. 
H  a  traveller  wished  for  a  good  place  to 
see  a  review,  he  had  to  -wiite  to  Frederic, 
i»nd  received  next  day,  from  a  royal 
messenger,  Frederic's  answer  signed  hf 
Frederic's  own  hand.  This  was  an  exliar 
vagant,  a  morbid  activity.  T%©  public 
business  would  assuredly  have  been  better 
done  if  each  department  had  been  put 
under  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  and 
if  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  a 
general  control.  In  this  manner  the  ad- 
vantages which  belong  to  unity  of  design, 
and  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the 
division  of  ktbour,  would  have  been  to  s 
great  extent  combined.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem would  not  have  suited  the  peculiar 
temper  of  Frederic.  He  could  tolerate  bo 
will,  no  reason  in  the  state,  save  his  own. 
He  wished  for  no  abler  asaistanoe  than 
that  of  penmen  who  had  just  nndentand- 
ing  enough  to  translate,  to  transcribe^  to 
make  out  his  scrawls,  and  to  put  his  con- 
cise Yes  and  No  into  an  official  form.  Of 
the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  as 
much  in  a  copying  machine,  or  a  litho- 
graphic press,  as  he  required  from  a 
secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  wei^ 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  human 
body,  or  a  human  mind.  *  day's 
At  Potsdam,  his  ordinary  procee<liags. 
residence,  he  rose  at  three 
in  summer  and  four  in  winter.  A  ps^* 
soon  appeared,  with  a  large  basketful  of 
all  the  letters  which  bod  arrived  for  «io 
king  by  the  hist  courier  -  despatehe^ 
from  ambassadois,  reports  from  officers 
of  revenue,  plans  of  buildings,  proposals 
for  draining  marshes,  complaints  from 
persons  who  thought  themselves  aggneve^ 
applications  from  persons  who  wanted 
titles,  military  commissions,  and  ci^' 
situations.  He  examined  the  seals  with 
a  keen  eye;  for  he  vras  never  for  » 
moment  free  from  the  suspicion  that  some 
fraud  might  be  practised  on  him.  Then 
he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  ratx> 
several  packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure, 
generally  by  a  mark,  often  by  two  or 
I  three  words,  now  and  then  by  some  cnt- 
I  ting  epigram.    By  eight  he  hod  gencrnlly 
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flniahed  this  part  of  his  task.  The  adju- 
tant-j^eneral  was  then  in  attendance,  and 
received  instractions  for  the  day  as  to  all 
the  military  arrangements  of  the  kingdom. 
Then  the  king  went  to  review  his  guards, 
not  as  kings  ordinarily  review  their 
gnards,  hut  with  the  minute  attention 
and  severity  of  an  old  dxill-Bergeant.  In 
the  meantime  the  four  cabinet  secretaries 
had  been  employed  in  answering  the 
letters  on  which  the  king  had  that  morn- 
ing signified  his  will.  These  unhappy  men 
were  forced  to  work  all  the  year  round 
like  negro-slaves  in  the  time  of  the  sugar- 
crop.  They  never  hod  a  holiday.  They 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  dine.  It  was 
necessary  that,  before  they  stirred,  they 
should  finish  the  whole  of  their  work. 
The  king,  always  on  his  guard  against 
treachery,  took  from  the  heap  a  haudful 
at  random,  and  looked  into  them  to  see 
whether  his  instructions  had  been  exac^ 
followed.  This  was  no  bod  security 
against  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the 
secretaries;  for  if  one  of  them  were 
detected  in  a  trick,  he  might  think  him- 
self fortunate* if  he  escaped  with  five 
years  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon. 
Frederic  then  signed  the  repUe8,,and  all 
were  sent  off  the  same  evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this 

atrange  government  was  conducted   de- 

Mllltary      serve  attention.  The  policy 

org.uLlaation  of  Frederic  was  essentially 

in  Prussia.     ^^  ^^^  „  ^^^  father's; 

but  Frederic,  while  he  carried  that  policy 
to  lengths  to  which  his  father  never 
thought  of  carrying  it,  cleared  it  at  the 
same  time  from  the  absurdities  with 
which  his  father  had  encumbered  it.  The 
king's  first  object  was  to  have  a  great, 
efficient,  and  well-trained  army.  He  had 
a  kingdom  which  in  extent  and  population 
was  hardly  in  the  second  rank  of 
European  powers  ;  and  yet  he  aspired  to 
a  place  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  England,  France,  and  Austria. 
For  that  end  it  was  necessary  that  Prussia 
should  be  all  sting.  Louis  XV.,  with 
five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederic, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  large  a 
revenue,  had  not  a  more  formidable  army. 
The  proportion  which  the  soldiers  in 
Prussia  bore  to  the  people  seems  hardly 
credible.  Of  the  males  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  a  seventh  part  were  probably  under 
arms ;  and  this  great  force  had,  by  drilling, 
by  reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparing  use 
of  cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to 
perform  all  evolutions  with  a  rapidity  and 
a  precision  which  would  have  astonished 


Yillars  or  Eugene.  The  elevated  feelings  , 
which  are  necessary  to  the  best  kind  of 
army  were  then  wanting  to  the  Prussian 
sei-vlce.  In  those  ranks  were  not  found 
the  religious  and  political  enthusiasvi 
which  inspired  the  pikemen  of  Cromwell 
— ^the  patriotic  ardour,  the  thirst  of  glory, 
the  devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which 
inflamed  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon. 
But  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
military  calling  the  Prussians  were  as 
superior  to  the  English  and  French  troops 
of  that  day  as  the  English  and  French 
troops  to  a  rustic  militia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier 
was  small,  though  every  ri^dollar  of 
extraordinary  charge  was  prugautyln 
scrutinized  by  Frederic  with  the  various 
a  vigilance  and  suspicion  d^PMtments. 
such  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never  brought 
to  the  examination  of  an  army  estimate, 
the  expense  of  such  an  establi^mient  was, 
for  the  means  of  the  country,  enormous. 
In  order  that  it  might  not  be  utterly 
ruinous,  it  was  necessary  that  every  other 
expense  should  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  point;  Accordingly  Frederic^ 
though  his  dominions  bordered  on  the 
sea,  had  no  navy.  He  neither  had  noj: 
wished  to  have  colonies.  His  judges,  his 
fiscal  ofiicers,  were  meanly  paid.  His 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked  on 
foot,  or  drove  shabby  old  carriages  till 
the  axletrees  gave  way.  Even  to  his 
highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at 
London  and  Paris,  he  allowed  less  tban 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year.  The 
royal  household  was  mansged  with  a 
frugality  unusual  in  the  establishments 
of  opulent  subjects— unexampled  in  any 
other  palace.  The  king  loved  good  eating 
and  drinking,  and  during  great  part  of 
his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  table 
surrounded  by  guests;  yet  the  whole 
charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought  within 
the  sum  of  two  thoufand  pounds  sterling 
a-year.  He  examined  every  extraordinary 
item  with  a  care  which  might  be  thought 
to  suit  the  mistress  of  a  boarding-house 
better  than  a  great  prince.  When  more 
than  four  rixdollars  were  asked  of  him 
for  a  hundred  oysters,  he  stormed  as  if 
he  had  heard  that  one  of  his  generals  had 
sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress-Queen. 
Not  a  bottle  of  champagne  i^as  uncorked 
without  his  express  order.  The  game  of 
the  royal  parks  and  forests— a  serious 
head  of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms-* 
was  to  him  a  source  of  profit.  The  whole 
was  fanned  out ;  and  though  the  farmers 
were  almost  ruined  by  their  contract. 
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.  the  king  woTild  grant  them  no  remiasion. 
His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  fine  gala 
dress,  which  lasted  him  all  his  life;  of 
two  or  three  old  coats  fit  for  Monmonth 
Street,  of  yellow  waistcoats  soiled  with 
snnff,  and  of  huge  boots  embrowned  by 
tima  One  taste  alone  sometimes  allured 
him  beyond  the  limits  of 

iSSdSSfy.  pa«nmony»  ^Jy  «▼«»  be- 
yond the  limits  of  prudence 
— ^the  taste  for  building.  In  all  other 
things  his  economy  was  such  as  we  might 
call  by  a  harsher  name,  i^  we  did  not 
reflect  that  his  funds  were  drawn  from 
a  heavily  taxed  people,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  without  excessive 
tyranny,  to  keep  up  at  once  a  formidable 
army  and  a  splendid  court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederic 
had  undoubtedly  many  titles  to  praise. 
Frederic's  Order  was  stricUy  main- 
merits  as  an  tained  throughout  his 
administrator,  dominions.  Property  was 
secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking  and 
of  writing  was  allowed.  Confident  in  the 
irresistible  strength  derived  from  a  great 
army,  the  king  looked  down  on  mal- 
contents and  libellers  with  a  wise  dis- 
dain, and  gave  Uttle  encouragement  to 
spies  and  informers.  When  he  was  told 
of  the  disaffection  of  one  of  his  subjects, 
he  metely  asked,  "How  many  thousand 
men  can  he  bring  into  the  field  P "  He 
once  saw  a  crowd  staring  at  something  on 
a  wall.  He  rode  up,  and  found  that  the 
object  of  curiosity  was  a  scurrilous  placard 
against  himself.  The  placard  had  been 
posted  up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
read  it.  Frederic  ordered  his  attendants 
to  take  it  down  and  put  it  lower.  "  My 
people  and  I,"  he  said,  "have  come  to 
an  agreement  which  satisfies  us  both. 
They  are  to  say  what  they  please,  and  I 
am  to  do  what  I  please."  No  person 
would  have  dared  to  publish  in  London 
satires  on  George  II.  approaching  to  the 
atrocity  of  those  satires  on  Frederic, 
which  the  booksellers  at  Berlin  sold  with 
impunity.  One  bookseller  sent  to  the 
palace  a  copy  of  the  most  stinging  lam- 
poon that  perhaps  was  ever  written  in 
the  world,  the  "Memoirs  of  Voltaire," 
published  by  Beaumarchais,  and  asked 
for  his  Majesty*s  orders.  "  Do  not  ad- 
vertise it  in  an  offensive  manner,"  said 
the  king ;  "  but  sell  it  by  all  means.  I 
hope  it  will  pay  you  well."  Even  among 
statesmen  accustomed  to  the  license  of  a 
free  press,  such  steadfastness  of  mind  as 
this  is  not  very  common. 
It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic 


to  say,  that  he  earnestly  laboured  to 
secure  to  his  people  the 
greatblessmgof  cheapand  ^.^^^^SSce, 
speedy  justice.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  rulers  who  abolished  tiie 
cruel  and  absurd  practice  of  torture.  No 
sentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  was  executed  without 
his  sanction ;  and  his  sanction,  except  in 
cases  of  murder,  was  rarely  given.  To- 
wards his  troops  he  acted  in  a  vciy 
different  manner.  Military  offenoei  were 
punished  with  such  barbarous  soonrging, 
that  to  be  shot  was  considered  bjr  the 
Prussian  soldier  as  a  secondary  pnnish- 
ment.  Indeed,  the  principle  which  per- 
vaded Frederic's  whole  x>olicy  was  this— 
that  the  more  severely  the  army  is 
governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the  rsst 
of  the  community  with  lenity. 

Religious  persecution  was  nnksown 
under  his  government— unless  some  foolish 
and  unjust  restrictions  Tolerance  In 
which  lay  upon  the  Jews  rellgioiui 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  »»*»«»« 
an  exception.  His  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Catholics  of  Silesia  presented  an 
honourable  contrast  to  the  policy  which, 
under  very  similar  circumstances,  Eng- 
land long  followed  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  Every  form  of 
religion  and  irreligion  found  an  asylum 
in  his  states.  The  scoffer  whom  the 
parliaments  of  France  had  sentenced  to 
a  cruel  death  was  consoled  by  a  com- 
mission in  the  Prussian  service.  Tlie 
Jesuit  who  could  show  his  fooe  nowhere 
else— who  in  Britain  was  still  subject  to 
penal  laws,  who  was  prescribed  by  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who  had 
been  given  up  even  by  the  Vatican- 
found  safety  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  ad- 
ministration resolve  themselves  into  one 
vice— the  spirit  of  meddfing. 
Theindefatigableactivityof  SSJ^Jwce! 
his  intellect,  his  dictatorial 
temper,  his  military  habits,  all  inclined 
him  to  this  great  fault.  He  drilled  his 
people  as  he  drilled  his  grenadieri. 
Capital  and  industry  were  diverted  from 
their  natural  direction  by  a  crowd  of 
preposterous  regulations.  There  was  a 
monopoly  of  coffee,  a  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined  sugar. 
The  public  money,  of  which  the  king  was 
generally  so  sparing,  waa  lavishly  spent 
in  ploughing  bogs,  in  planting  mulberry- 
trees  amidst  the  sand,  in  bringing  sheep 
from  Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  woo^ 
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in  bestowing  prizes  for  fine  yam,  in 
building  manufactories  of  porcelain, 
manufactories  of  carpets,  manufactories 
of  hardware,  manufactories  of  lace. 
Neither  the  experience  of  other  rulers, 
nor  his  o\7n,  could  ever  teach  him  that 
something  more  than  an  edict  and  a 
grant  of  public  money  is  required  to  create 
a  Lyons,  a  Brussels,  or  a  Birmingham. 

For  his   commercial  policy,  however, 

.       there  is  some  excuse.     He 

obstructB  the  had  on  his  side  illustrious 

coursjB  of  examples  and  popular  pre- 
juB  ce.  judice.  Grievously  as  he 
erred,  he  erred  in  company  with  his  age. 
In  other  departments  his  meddling  was 
altogether  without  apology.  He  inter- 
fered with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as 
with  the  course  of  trade,  and  set  up  his 
own  crude  notions  of  equity  against  the 
law  as  expounded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gravest  magistrates.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  a  body  of 
men,  whose  lives  were  passed  in  adjudi- 
cating on  questions  of  civil  right,  were 
more  likely  to  form  correct  opinions  on 
such  questions  than  a  prince  whose  atten- 
tion was  divided*  between  a  thousand 
objects,  and  who  had  probably  never  read 
s  law-book  through.  The  resistance  op- 
posed to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed 
him  to  fury.  He  reviled  his  Chancellor. 
He  kicked  the  shins  of  his  judges.  He. 
did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act  unjustly. 
He  firxnly  believed  tbat  he  was  doing 
right,  and  defending  the  cause  of  the 
poor  against  the  wealthy.  Tet  this  well- 
meant  meddling  probably  did  far  more 
harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil 
passions  dmring  the  whole  of  his  long 
reign.  We  could  moke  shift  to  live  under 
a  debauchee  or  a  tyrant ;  but  to  be  ruled 
by  a  busybody  is  more  than  human 
nature  can  bear. 

The   same  passion  for   directing  and 

regulating  ajipeared  in  every  part  of  the 

king*s  policy.      Every  lad 

was  forced  to  go  to  certain 
schools  within  the  Prussian  dominions. 
If  a  young  Prussian  repaired,  though  but 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  Leyden  or  Gtottingen 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  offence  was 
punished  with  civil  disabilities,  and  some- 
times with  confiscation  of  property.  No- 
body was  to  travel  without  the  royal  per- 
mission. If  the  permission  were  granted, 
the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist  was  fixed 
by  royal  ordinance.  A  merchant  might 
take  with  him  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ilxdollars  in  gold,  a  noble  was  allowed  to 


take  four  hundred ;  for  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  iMissing,  that  Frederic  studi- 
ously kept  up  the  old  distinction  between 
the  nobles  and  the  community.  In  specu- 
lation he  was  a  French  philosopher,  but 
in  action  a  German  prince.  He  talked 
and  wrote  about  the  privileges  of  blood  in 
the  style  of  Sit^yes ;  but  in  practice  no 
chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with  a  keener 
eye  to  genealogies  and  quarterings. 

Such  was  Frederic  the  Kuler.  But 
there  was  another  Frederic,  the  Frederic 
of  Bheinsberg,  the  fiddler  Frederic's 
and  flute-player,  the  poet-  love  of  literary- 
aster  and  metaphysician.  Boclety. 
Amidst  the  cares  of  state  the  king  bad 
retained  his  passion  for  music,  for  reading, 
for  writing,  for  literary  society.  To  these 
amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time  he 
could  snatch  from  the  business  of  war 
and  govenmient ;  and  perhaps  more  light 
is  thrown  on  his  character  by  what  passed 
during  his  hours  of  relaxation  than  by  his 
battles  or  his  kws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller,  that  in 
his  country  no  Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had 
watched  over  the  infancy  of  art.  The 
rich  and  energetic  language  of  Luther, 
driven  by  the  Latin  from  the  schools  of 
pedants,  and  by  the  French  from  the 
palaces  of  kings,  had  taken  refuge  among 
the  people.  Of  the  powers  of  that  lan- 
guage Frederic  hod  no  notion.  He  gene- 
rally spoke  of  it,  and  of  those  who  used 
it,  with  the  contempt  of  ignorance.  His 
library  consisted  of  French  books ;  at  his 
table  nothing  was  heard  but  French  con- 
versation. 

The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion were,  for  the  most  part,  foreigners. 
Britain   furnished   to    the  ^  —  ... 

royal  circle  two  distm-  BariMaris- 
gidshed  men,  bom  in  the  _®^^'.^"i. 
highest  rank,  and  driven  J""««^«i"^- 
by  civil  dissensions  from  the  land  to 
which,  under  happier  circunistonces,  their 
talents  and  virtues  might  have  been  a 
source  of  strength  and  glory.  George 
Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  hod 
taken  arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
1715,  and  his  younger  brother  James, 
then  only  seventeen  years  old,  had  fought 
gallantly  by  his  side.  When  all  was  lost 
they  retired  together  to  the  Continent, 
roved  from  country  to  country,  served 
under  many  standards,  and  so  bore  them- 
selves as  to  win  the  respect  and  good- will 
of  many  who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite 
cause.  Their  long  wanderings  terminated 
at  Potsdam ;  nor  had  Frederic  any  asso- 
ciates who  deserved  or  obl^ained  so  large 
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a  share  of  his  esteem.  They  were  not 
only  accomplished  men,  but  nobles  and 
warriors,  capable  of  serving  him  in  war 
and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  amusing  him 
at  supper.  Alone  of  all  his  companions 
they  appear  never  to  have  had  reason  to 
complain  of  his  demeanour  towards  them. 
Some  of  those  who  knew  the  palace  best 
pronounced  that  Lord  Marischal  was  the 
only  human  being  whom  Frederic  ever 
really  loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  U  Potsdam  the 
ingenious  and  amiable  Algarotti,  and 
Algarottt,  Bastiani,  the  most  crafty, 
Maupertuls,  cautious,  and  servile  of 
D'Argens.  4o.  Abbes.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  society  which  Frederic  had 
assembled  round  him  was  drawn  from 
France.  Maupertuis  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he  made 
to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing, by  actual  measurement,  the  shape  of 
cur  planet.  He  was  pUiced  in  the  Chair 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  humble  imita- 
tion of  the  renowned  academy  of  Paris. 
Baculard  D'Amaud,  a  young  poet,  wh9 
'  was  thought  to  have  given  promise  of 
great  things,  had  been  indaced  to  qnit 
his  country,  and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian 
Court.  The  Marquess  D* Argons  was 
among  the  king*s  favourite  companions, 
on  account,  as  ft  would  seem,  of  the 
strong  opposition  between  their  charac- 
ters. The  parts  of  D'Argens  were  good, 
and  his  manners  those  of  a  finished 
French  gentleman;  but  his  whole  soul 
was  dissolved  in  sloth,  timidity,  and  self- 
indulgence.  His  was  one  of  that  abject 
class  of  minds  which  are  supentitious 
without  being  religious:  Hating  Chris- 
tianity with  a  rancour  which  made  him 
incapable  of  rational  inquiry ;  unable  to 
see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
universe  the  traces  of  divine  power  and 
wisdom,  he  was  the  slave  of  dreams  and 
omens ;— would  not  sit  down  to  table  with 
thirteen  in  company ;  turned  pole  if  the 
salt  fell  towards  him;  begged  his  guests 
not  to  cross  their  knives  and  forks  on 
their  plates ;  and  would  not  for  the  world 
commence  a  journey  un  Friday.  His 
health  was  a  subject  of  constant  anxiety 
to  him.  WheneTer  his  head  ached,  or 
his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly  fears 
and  effeminate  precautions  were  the  jest 

-  of  all  Bertfn.  All  this  suited  the  king's 
purpose   admirably.     He  wanted  some- 

'  body  by  whom  he  might  be  amused,  and 
whom  he  might  despise.  When  he  wished 
to  pass  half  an  hour  in  easy,  polished 
conversation,  B'Argeus  was  an  excellent 
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companion ;  when  he  wanted  to  Tent  hit 
spleen  and  contempt,  D^Argens  was  an 
excellent  butt. 

With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  Frederic  loved  to  spend  the 
time  which  he  could  steal 

He, 
wished  his  supper  parties 
to  be  gay  and  easy,  and  invited  his  guests 
to  lay  aside  all  restraint,  and  to  forget 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute 
master  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  all  who 
sat  at  meat  with  him.    There  was,  there- 
fore, at  these  meetings  the  outward  show 
of  ease.     The  wit  and  learning  of  the 
company  were   ostentatiously  displayed. 
The  discussions  on  history  and  literature 
were  often  highly  interesting.     But  the 
absurdity  of  all  the  religions  known  among 
men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation; 
and  the  audacity  with  which  doctrines 
and  names  Tenerated  throughout  Chris- 
tendom were  treated  on  these  occasions, 
startled  even  persons  accustomed  to  the 
society   of    French   and   English    free- 
thinkers. '  But  real  liberty,  or  real  affec- 
tion, was  in  this  brilliant  society  not  to 
be  found.     Absolute  kings  seldom  havB 
friends:  and  Frederic's  faults  were  such 
as,  even  where  perfect   equality  exists, 
make  friendship  exceedingly  precarious. 
He  had,  indeed,  many  qualities,  which, 
on  a  first  acquaintance,  were  captivating. 
His  conTersation  was  lively ;  his  manners 
to  those  whom  he  desired  to  please  "were 
even  caressing.      No  man  could  flatter 
with  more  delicacy.    No  man  succeeded 
more  completely  in  inspiring  those  who 
approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of  some 
great  advantage  from  his  kindness.    But 
under  this  fair  exterior  he  was  a  tyrant- 
suspicious,    disdainful,    and   malevolent. 
He  had  one  taste  which 
may  be  pardoned  in  a  boy,  ^tSS^kei 
but  which,  when  habitu- 
ally and  deliberately  indulged  by  a  man 
of  mature  age  and  strong  imderstandtng. 
is  almost  invariably  the  Kgn  of  a  bad 
heart— a  taste  for  severe  practical  jokes. 
If  a  friend  of  the  king  was  fond  of  dress, 
oil  was  flung  over  his  richest  suit.    If  he 
was  fond  of  money,  some  prank  was  in- 
vented to  make  him  disburse  more  than 
he  could  spare.     If  he  was  hypochon- 
driacal, he  was  made  to  beUeve  that  he 
had  the  dropsy.    If  he  had  particularly 
set  his  heart  on  visiting  a  place,  a  letter 
was  forged  to  frighten  him  from  gomg 
thither.    These  things,  it  may  be  said,  are 
trifles.    They  are  so;  but  they  are  Indies- 
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tions,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  nature  to 
which  the  sight  of  human  suffering  and 
human  degradation  is  an  agreeable  ezdte- 
xnent. 

Frederic  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles 
of  others,  and  lored  to  communicate  his 

Nature  of    discoveries.     He  had  some 

Trederio's  talent  for  sarcasm,  and 
^t-triumphs.  considerable  skill  in  de- 
tecting the  sore  places  where  sarcasm 
would  be  most  acutely  felt.  His  ranity, 
«s  well  as  his  malignity,  found  gratifica- 
tion in  the  vexation  and  confusion  of 
those  who  smarted  under  his  caustic  jests. 
Tet  in  truth  his  success  on  these  occasions 
t>elonged  quite  as  much  to  the  king  as  to 
the  wit.  We  read  that  Commodus  de- 
Boended,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  arena 
against  a  wretched  gladiator,  aimed  only 
with  a  foil  of  lead,  and,  after  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  helpless  victim,  stmck 
xnedals  to  commemorate  the  inglorions 
victoty.  The  triumphs  of  Frederic  in  the 
war  of  repartee  were  of  much  the  same 
kind.  How  to  deal  with  him  was  the 
most  puzzling  of  questions.  To  appear 
constrained  in  his  presence  was  to  disobey 
Jhifl  commands,  and  to  spoil  his  amose- 
ment.  Tet  if  his  associates  were  entioed 
hj  his  gradonaneos  to  indulge  in  the 
familiarity  of  a  cordial  intimacy,  he  was 
certain  to  make  them  repent  of  their  pie- 
aomption  by  some  cruel  humiliation.  To 
resent  hia  affronts  was  perilous ;  yet  not 
to  resent  them  was  to  deserve  and  to 
invite  them.  In  his  view,  those  who 
mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful: 
those  who  submitted  were  curs  made  to 
reoeive  bones  and  kLdddgs  with  tho  same 
fawning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  dii&cult 
to  conceive  how  anything  short  of  the 
rage  of  hunger  should  have  induced  men 
to  bear  the  misery  of  being  the  associates 
of  the  Great  King.  It  was  no  lucrative 
post  His  Majesty  was  as  severe  and 
■economical  in  his  friendships  as  in  the 
other  chaiges  of  his  establishment,  and  as 
unlikely  to  give  a  rixdoUar  too  much  for 
hie  guests  as  for  his  dinners.  The  sum 
which  he  allowed  to  a  poet  or  a  philoso- 
pher was  the  very  smallest  sum  for  which 
each  poet  or  philosopher  could  be  induced 
to  sell  himself  into  slavery;  and  the 
bondsman  might  think  himself  fortunate 
•if  what  had  been  so  grudgingly  given  was 
not,  after  years  of  suffering,  rudely  and 
^arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  truth,  what  it  was 
called  by  one  of  its  most  illustrious  in- 
mates, the  Palace  of  Aldna.  At  the  first 
glance  it  seemed  to  be  a  delightful  spot, 


where  every  intellectual  and  physical  en* 
joyment  awaited  the  happy  potsdam, 
adventurer.  Every  new-  an  Alolna'a 
comer  was  received  with  palace. 
eager  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  flattery, 
encouraged  to  expect  prosperity  and  great- 
ness. It  was  in  vain  that  a  long  succession 
of  favourites  who  had  entered  that  abode 
with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after  a 
short  term  df  delusive  happiness,  had  been 
doomed  to  expiate  their  folly  by  years  of 
wretchedness  and  degradation,  raised  their 
voices  to  warn  the  aspirant  who  approached 
the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early,  and 
spirit  enough  to  fly  without  looking  back; 
others  lingered  on  to  a  cheerless  and  un* 
honoured  old  age.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  poorest  author  of  that 
time  in  London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining 
in  a  cellar,  with  a  cravat  of  paper,  and  a 
skewer  for  a  shirt  pin,  was  a  happier  man 
than  any  of  the  literary  inmates  of  Fre- 
deric's Court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted 
garden  in  the  inebriation  of  delight,  and 
quitted  it  in  agonies  of  rage  voltalre;hl» 
and  shame,  the  most  re-  sensitive 
markable  was  Voltaire.  ▼»nity. 
Ifany  circumstances  had  made  him  de- 
sirous of  finding  a  home  at  a  distance  from 
his  country.  His  fame  had  raised  him  up 
enemies.  His  sensibility  gave  them  a  for- 
midable advantage  over  him.  They  were, 
indeed,  contemptible  assailants.  Of  all 
that  they  wrote  against  him,  nothing  has 
survived  except  what  he  has  himself  pre- 
served. But  the  constitution  of  his  mind 
resembled  the  constitution  of  those  bodies 
in  which  the  slightest  scratch  of  a  bramble, 
or  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  never  fails  to  fester. 
Though  his  reputation  was  rather  raised 
than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  suoh  writers 
as  Fr^ron  and  Besfontunes— though  the 
vengeance  which  he  took  on  Fr^ron  and 
Desfontaines  was  such,  that  scourging, 
branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a 
trifle  to  it— there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  gave  him  far  more  pain  than  he  ever 
gave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed  during 
his  own  lifetime  the  reputation  of  a  classic 
—though  he  was  extolled  by  his  contem- 
poraries above  all  poets,  philosophers,  and 
historians— though  his  works  were  read 
with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at 
Moscow  and  Westminster,  at  Florence 
and  Stockholm,  as  at  Paris  itself,  he  wa3 
yet  tormented  by  that  restless  jealousy 
which  should  seem  to  belong  only  to  minds 
burning  with  the  desire  of  fame,  and  yet 
conscious  of  imTK>tence.  To  men  of  letters 
43 
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who  could  by  no  possibility  be  his  rivals, 
he  was,  if  they  behaved  well  to  him,  not 
merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but 
often  a  iiearty  friend  and  a  munificent 
benefactor.  But  to  every  writer  who  rose 
to  a  celebrity  approaching  his  own,  he 
became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed 
enemy.  He  slily  depreciated  Montesquieu 
and  Buffon.  He  publicly,  and  with  violent 
outrage,  made  war  on  Jean  Jacques.  Nor 
had  he  the  heart  of  hiding  his  feelings 
under  the  semblance  of  good-humour  or 
of  contempt.  With  all  his  great  talents, 
imd  aU  his  long  experience  of  the  world, 
he  had  no  more  self-command  than  a 
petted  child  or  a  hysterical  woman. 
Whenever  he  was  mortified,  he  exhausted 
the  whole  rhetoric  of  anger  and  sorrow  to 
express  his  mortification.  His  torrents  of 
bitter  words — ^his  stamping  and  cursing — 
his  grimaces  and  his  tears  of  rage — were 
a  rich  feast  to  those  abject  natures, 
whose  delight  is  in  the  agonies  of  power- 
ful spirits  and  in  the  abasement  of  im- 
mortal names.  These  creatures  had  now 
found  out  a  way  of  galling  him  to  the  very 
quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had  been 
admitted  by  envy  itself  that  he  was  with- 

OrebUlon'g   <>«*    »   l»v"»g   competitor. 

•«  oatillne ; "  Since  Racine  had  been  laid 

its  SU006M.  am^ng  the  great  men  whose 
dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Fort-Boyal 
holier,  no  tragic  poet  had  appeared  who 
could  contest  the  palm  with  the  author  of 
ZairCj  of  Ahire^  and  of  Merope.  At  length 
a  rival  was  announced.  Old  Cr^billon, 
who,  many  years  before,  hod  obtained 
some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long 
been  forgotten,  came  forth  from  his  garret 
in  one  of  the  meanest  lanes  near  the  Bue 
St.  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
acclamations  of  envious  men  of  letters, 
and  of  a  capricious  populace.  A  thing 
called  Catiline^  which  he  had  written  in 
his  retirement,  was  acted  with  boundless 
applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  plot  turns  on  a 
love  affair,  carried  on  in  all  the  forms  of 
Scudery ,  between  Catfline,  whose  confidant 
is  the  Prsetor  Lentulns,  and  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  Cicero.  The  theatre  resounded 
with  acclamations.  The  king  pensioned 
the  successful  poet ;  and  the  coffee-houses 
pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a  clever 
man,  but  that  the  real  tragic  inspiration, 
the  celestial  fire  which  glowed  in  Comeille 
and  Bacine,  was  to  be  found  in  Crebillon 
alone. 

The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.  Had 
his  wisdom  and  fortitude  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fertility  of  his  intellect,  and  to 


the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  he  would  hati 
seen  that  it  was  out  of  the  voltaiiv'ii 
power  of  all  the  puffers  and  petulant 
detractors  in  Europe  to  l"ai«tt«nce. 
put  CaiiUne  above  Zaire ;  but  he  had 
none  of  the  magnanimous  patience  vitk 
which  Milton  and  Bentley  left  their  cUun» 
to  the  unerring  judgment  of  time.  He 
eagerly  engaged  in  an  undignified  com- 
petition with  Crdbillon,  and  produced  s 
series  of  plays  on  the  same  subjects  which 
his  rival  had  treated.  These  pieces  were 
coolly  received.  Angry  with  the  ooort 
angry  with  the  capital,  Voltaire  began  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile. 
His  attachment  for  Iff adame  du  ChiiteM 
long  prevented  him  from  executing  hfe 
purpose.  Her  death  set  him  at  liberty; 
and  he  determined  to  take  lefoge  at 
Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of 
letters,  couched  in  terms  xd  the  moit 
enthusiastic  friendship  and  ^^  ^g  oordlally 
admiration.    For  once  the     Invited  to 
rigid  parsimony  of  Frederic       BerUn. 
seemed  to  have  relaxed.     Orders,  honcwr- 
able  offices,  a  liberal  pension,  a  weU-serrad 
table,  stately  apartments  under  a  royal 
roof,    were   offered    in   return    for   the 
pleasure  and  honour  which  were  expected 
from  the  society  of  the  first  wit  of  the 
age.    A  thousand  louis  were  remitted  for 
the  charges  of  the  journey,    ifo  amhw- 
sador  setting  out  from  Beriin  f6r  a  court 
of  the  first  rank   had   ever  been  mote 
amply  supplied.    But  Voltaire  was  not 
satisfied.    At  a  later  period,  when  he  po^ 
sessed  an  ample  fortune,  he  wai  one  of 
the  most  liberal  of  men ;  but  tfll  ^^^ 
had  become  equal  to  his  wishes,  his  greedJr 
ness  for  lucre  was  unrestrained  either  by 
justice  or  by  shame.  Hehad  theeiftont«y 
to  ask  for  a  thousand  louis  more,  in  wder 
to  enable  him  to  bring  his  ideoe,  Madaofi 
Denis,    the  ugUest  of  coquettes,  m  Ms 
company.    The  indelicate  J»p»ci*y  •' ^^ 
poet  produced  its  naiund  effect  on  we 
severe   and    frugal    king,    voltalre** 
The  answer  was  a  dry  re-     !2*2^^ 
fusal.     «*I  did  not,"  said     "*^ 
his  Majesty,  "soHdt  the  honour  oiwe 
lady's  society."     On  this,  Voltairt  w«w 
off  into  a  paroxysm   of    «'^'*L'T^ 
"Was  there  ever  such  avarice?   B«^ 
hundreds  of  tubs  full  of  doUart  la^ 
vaults,  and  haggles  with  me  about  a  P^r 
thousand   louis."     It  seemed  t***  "^ 
negotiation  would   be  broken  <>=;?, 
Frederic,  with  great  dexterity,  •«««^ 
indifference,  and  seemed  inclined  to  trsw- 
fer  his  idolatry  to  Baculard  B»Ai»aw»- 
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His  Majesty  even  wrote  some  bad  verses, 
of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire  was 
a  setting  sun,  and  that  Axnaud  was  ziaing. 
Good-natored  friends  soon  carried  the 
lines  to  Voltaire:  He  was  in  his  bed.  He 
jumped  out  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the 
room  with  rage,  and  stnt  for  his  passport 
and  his  post-horsesL  It  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee  the  end  of  a  connection  which 
had  such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1760  that  Voltaire 
left  the  great  capital,  which  he  was  not  to 

Voltaire's  »««  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^0 
reception  In  lapse  of  near  thirty  years, 
^'^•■^*'  he  returned,  bowed  doirn 
by  extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the  midst  of 
a  splendid  and  ghastly  triumph.  His 
reception  in  Prussia  was  such  as  might 
well  have  elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable 
mind.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Paris, 
that  the  kindness  and  the  attention  with 
which  he  had  been  welcomed  surpassed 
description— that  the  king  was  the  most 
amiable  of  men—that  Potsdam  was  the 
paradise  of  philosophers.  He  was'created 
chamberlain,  and  received,  together  with 
his  gold  key,  the  cross  of  an  order,  and  a 
patent  ensuring  to  him  a  pension  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a-year  for  life. 
A  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a-year  were 
promised  to  his  niece  if  she  survived  him. 
The  royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put 
at  his  disposal.  He  was  lodged  in  the 
same  apartments  in  which  Saxe  hadlived, 
when,  at  the  height  of  power  and  glory, 
he  visited  Ptussia.  Frederic,  indeed, 
stooped  for  a  time  even  to  use  the  language 
of  adulation.  He  pressed  to  his  lips  the 
meagre  hand  of  the  little  grinning  skeie* 
ton,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser 
of  immortal  renown.  He  would  add,  he 
said,  to  the  titles'  which  he  owed  to  his 
aaoestois  and  his  sword,  another  title, 
derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  acquisi- 
tion.  His  style  should  run  thus:  Frederic, 
King  of  Prussia,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, Sovereign  Buke  of  Silesia,  Possessor 
of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst  the  delights 
Ftrrt  signs  of  o^  *^«  honeymoon,  Vol- 
dlsenohant-  taire*s  sensitive  vanity 
"a*^*-  began  to  take  alarm.  A 
fews  days  after  his  ai-rival,  he  oould  not 
help  telling  his  niece  that  the  amiable 
king  had  a  trick  of  giving  a  sly  scratch 
wi^  one  hand,  while  patting  and  stroking 
with  the  other.  Soon  came  hints  not  the 
less  alarming,  because  mysteripus.  <'  The 
sapper  parties  are  delicious.  The  king  ia 
the  life  of  the  company.  But— I  have 
operas  and  comedies,  reviews  and  con- 
certs, my  studies  and  books.    But— but— 


Berlin  is  fine,  the  princesses  charming, 

the  maids  of  honour  handsome.  But " 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cool- 
ing.   Never  had  there  met  two  persons  so 
exquisitely  fitted  to  plague       opposite 
each  other.    Each  of  them     weaknesses 

had  exactly   the   fault  of    ^i^^ 

,.,,,'',,  .  and  Fredeno. 

which  the  other  was  most 

impatient;  and  they  were,  in  different 
ways,  the  most  impatient  of  mankind.  Fre- 
deric was  frugal,  almost  niggardly.  When 
he  had  secured  his  plaything,  he  began 
to  think  that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear. 
Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  was  greedy, 
even  to  the  extent  of  impudence  and 
knavery ;  and  conceived  that  the  favourite 
of  a  monarch  who  had  barrels  full  of  gold 
and  silver  laid  up  in  cellars  ought  to  make 
a  fortune  which  a  receiver-general  might 
envy.  They  soon  discovered  each  other's 
feelings.  Both  were  angry,  and  a  war 
began,  in  which  Frederic  stooped  to  the 
part  of  Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to  that  of 
Scapin.  It  is  humiliating  to  relate,  that 
the ,  great  warrior  and  statesman  gave 
orders  that  his  guest's  allowance  of  sugar 
and  chocolate  should  be  curtailed.  It  is, 
if  possible,  a  still  more  humiliating  f  act^ 
that  Voltairp  indemnified  himself  bypocket- 
ing  the  wax-candlea  in  the  Boyal  ante- 
chamber. Disputes  about  money,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  most  serious  disputes 
of  these  extraordinary  associates.  The 
sarcasms  of  the  king  soon  galled  the  sen- 
sitive temper  of  the  poet.  B'Amaud 
and  IVArgens,  Guichard  and  La  Metrie, 
might,  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread, 
be  willing  to  bear  the  insolence  of  a 
master;  but  Voltaire  was  of  another  order. 
He  knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as  well 
as  Frederic ;  that  his  European  reputation^ 
and  his  incomparable  power  of  covering 
whatever  he  hated  with  ridicule,  made 
him  an  object  of  dread  even  to  the  leaders 
of  annies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In 
truth,  of  all  the  intellectual  weapons 
which  have  ever  been  wielded  by  man,  the 
most  terrible  was  the  mockery  of  Voltaire. 
Bigots  and  tyrants,  who  had  never  been 
moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  mil- 
lions, turned  pale  at  his  name.  Principles 
unassailable  by  reason,  principles  which 
had  withstood  the  fiercest  voitaire's 
attacks  of  power,  the  most  terrible  power 
valuable  truths,  the  most  <>'  sarcasm. 
generous  sentiments,  the  noblest  and 
most  graceful  images,  the  purest  re- 
putations, the  most  august  institutions, 
began  to  look  mean  and  loathsome 
as  soon  as  that  withering  smile  was 
turned  upon  them.    To  every  opponent, 
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however  strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents, 
in  his  station  and  his  character,  who  Ten- 
tured  to  encounter  the  great  scoffer,  might 
be  addressed  the  caution  which  was  given 
of  old  to  the  Archangel : — 

"  I  forevam  tiiM,  ahim 
His  deadly  sirow ;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invnlnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 
Though  tempered  hearenly ;  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  aboTe,  none  can  reast.*' 

We  cannot  pause  to  recount  how  often 
that  rare  talent  was  exercised  against 
rivals  worthy  of  esteem— how  often  it  was 
used  to  crush  and  torture  enemies  worthy 
only  of  silent  disdain— how  often  it  was 
perverted  to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of 
Klestrojdng  the  last  solace  of  earthly 
•misery,  and  the  last  restraint  on  earthly 
•power.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how 
often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  justice, 
humanity,  and  toleration— the  principles 
of  sound  philosophy,  the  principles  of  free 
government.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
ff  uU  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast.  Vol- 
taire, who,  partly  from  love  of  money, 

'     .  and  partly  from  love  of 

Various  causes  ^^«:a«^^1     _^.    «i„«-.- 

of  quarreL      statement,   was    always 

fond  of  stockjobbing,  be- 
come implicated  in  transactions  of  at  least 
a  dubious  character.  The  king  was 
delighted  at  having  such  an  opportunity 
to  humble  his  guest;  and  bitter  reproaches 
and  complaints  were  exchanged.  Vol- 
taire, too,  was  soon  at  war  with  the  other 
men  of  letters  who  surrounded  the  king ; 
aud  this  irritated  Frederic,  who,  however, 
had  himself  chiefly  to  blame:  for,  from 
4hat  love  of  tormenting  which  was  in  him 
a  ruling  passion,  he  perpetually  lavished 
extravagant  praises  on  small  man  and  bad 
books,  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage  which  on 
such  occasions  Voltaire  took  no  pains  to 
conceal.  His  Majesty,  however,  soon  had 
reason  to  regret  the  pains  which  he  had 
taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household.  The  whole  palace 
was  in  a  ferment  with  literary  intrigues 
and  cabals.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  soldiers  in  order,  was  raised 
to  quiet  the  contention  of  the  exasperated 
wits.  It  was  far  easier  to  stir  up  such  a 
itorm  than  to  lull  it.  Nor  was  Frederio, 
in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means 
without  his  own  share  of  vexations.  He 
had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  verses  to 
Voltaire,  and  requested  that  they  might 
be  returned,  with  remarks  and  corrections. 


<<See,"  exclaimed  Voltiure,  «what  a 
quantity  of  his  dirty  linen  tiie  king  has 
sent  me  to  wash !  "  Talebearers  were  not 
wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal 
ear ;  and  Frederic  was  as  much  incensed 
as  a  Grub  Street  writer  who  had  found  his 
name  in  the  *'  Dundad." 

This  could  not  last.  A  eircuxnsAanfis 
which,  when  the  mutual  regard  of  the 
friends  was  in  its  first  glow,  voltalra' 
would  merely  have  been  aatlr«  on  ^^t- 
matter  for  laughter,  pro-  perkula— "  l)©*- 
J       J        •  1     X        t    •  torAkakla." 

duced  a  violent  explosion. 

Maupertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of  Fredeiic'i 
good- will  as  any  man  of  letters.    He  wai 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Beriin ;  and 
he  stood  second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an 
immense  distance,  in  the  literaiy  society 
which  had  been  assembled  at  the  Prussian 
court.    Frederic  had,  by  playing  for  his 
own  amusement  on  the  f edings  of  the 
two  jealous  and  vainglorious  Frenchmen, 
succeeded  in  producing  a  bitter  enmity 
between  them.    Voltaire  resolved  to  set 
his  mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced,  on 
the  forehead  of  Maupertuis;  and  wrote 
the    exquisitely    ludicrous    diatribe    of 
Doctor  Akakia,     He  showed  this  little 
piece  to  Frederic,  who  had  too  mudi  taste 
and  too  much  malice  not  to  relish  such 
delioiouB  pleasantry.    In  truth,  even  at 
this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any 
person  who  has  the  least  peroeption  of  the 
ridiculous  to  read  the  jokes  on  the  Latin 
city,  the  Patagonians,  and  the  hole  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  without  laughing  till 
he  cries.  But  though  Frederio  was  diverted 
by  this  charming  pasquinade,  he  was  un- 
willing that  it  should  get  abroad.    His 
self-love  was  intexested.    He  had  selected 
Maupertuis  to  fill  the  chair  of  his  Academy. 
If  all  Europe  were  taught  to  laugh  at 
Maupertuis,  would  not  the  reputation  of 
the  Academy,  would  not  even  the  dignity 
of  its  royal  patron,  be  in  some  degree 
compromised?      The    king,    therefore, 
begged  Voltaire  to  suppvess  his  perform- 
ance.   Voltaire  promised  to  do  so,  and 
broke  his  word.    The  diatribe  was  pub- 
lished,   and    received    with    shouts   of 
merriment  and  applause  by  all  who  could 
read  the  French   language.    The  king 
stormed.    Voltaire,  with  his  usual  dis- 
regard of  truth,  protested  his  innocence, 
and  made  up  some  lie  about  a  printer  or 
an  amanuensis.  Thekingwasnottobeso 
imposed,  upon.    He  ordered  the  pamphlet 
to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  insisted  upon  having  an  apology  from 
Voltaire,    couched  in  the  most  abject 
terms.    Voltaire  sent  back  to  the  king 
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hiB   CRMi,  Ills  key,  and  the  patent  of  his 

yixialgn.rrelPf^^'*-  !^^\^  ^^ 
wltb  the  king;  of  rage,  the  Btraoge  pour 
V^t^rtfj  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
^*'^''**  their  Tiolenoe,  and  went 
through  the  forms  of  reconciliation.  But 
thct  breach  was  irreparable ;  and  Voltaire 
took  his  leave  of  Frederic  for  ever.  They 
parted  with  cold  civility ;  but  their  hearts 
were  big  with  resentment.  Voltaire  had 
in  his  keeping  a  volume  of  the  king's 
poetry,  and  forgot  to  return  it.  This  was, 
vre  believe,  merely  one  of  the  oversights 
-which  men  setting  out  upon  a  journey 
often  commit.  That  Voltaire  could  have 
meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incredible. 
He  would  not,  we  are  confident,  for  the 
half  of  Frederic's  kingdom,  have  consented 
to  father  Frederic's  verses.  The  king, 
however,  who  rated  his  own  writings 
much  above  their  value,  and  who  was  in- 
clined to  see  all  Voltaire's  actions  in  the 
worst  light,  was  enraged  to  think  that  his 
favourite  compositions  were  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  as  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as 
mischievous  as  a  monkey.  In  the  anger 
excited  by  this  thought  he  lost  sight  of 
reason  and  decency,  and  determined  on 
committing  an  outrage  at  once  odious  and 
ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort.    His 
niece,  Madame   Denis,  came  thither  to 

Outrage  on  "^^^^  ^"-  ^®  conceived 
Voltaire  and  himself  secure  from  the 
Ijlii  niece  at  power  of  his  late  master, 

Flrankfort.    ^,       .  x  ji  x, 

when  he  was  arrested  by 

order  of  the  Prussian  resident.  The 
precious  volume  was  delivered  up.  But 
the  Prussian  agents  hod,  no  doubt,  been 
instructed  not  to  let  Voltaire  escape  with- 
out some  gross  indignity.  He  was  con- 
fined twelve  days  in  a  wretched  hovel. 
Sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets  kept  guard 
over  him.  His  niece  was  dragged  through 
the  mire  by  the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hundred 
dollars  were  extorted  from  him  by  his 
insolent  jailers.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
this  outrage  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
king.  Was  anybody  puuished  for  it? 
Was  anybody  called  in  question  for  it  F 
Was  it  not  consistent  with  Frederic's 
character  ?  Was  it  not  of  a  piece  with  his 
conduct  on  other  similar  occasions  ?  Is  it 
not  notorious  that  he  repeatedly  gave 
private  directions  to  his  officers  to  pillage 
and  demolish  the  houses  of  persons  against 
whom  he  had  a  grudge— charging  them  at 
the  same  time  to  take  their  measures  in 
such  a  way  that  his  name  might  not  be 
compromised?  He  acted  tans  towards 
Count  Buhl  in  the  Seven   Years'   War. 


Why  should  we  believe  that  he  woiUd 
have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard 
to  Voltaire? 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner 
regained  his  liberty,  the  prospect  before 
him  was  but  dreary.  He  was  an  exUe  both 
from  the  countiy  of  his  birth  and  from  the 
oountiy  of  his  adoption.  The  French 
government  had  taken  offence  at  his 
journey  to  Prussia,  and  would  not  permit 
him  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Prussia  it  was  not  safeforhim  to  remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores 
of  Lake  Leman.  There,  loosed  from  every 
tie  which  had  hitherto  re-  voitalre  es- 
strained  him,  and  having  tabUshed  at 
Uttle  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  '«n^«y- 
courts  and  churches,  he  began  his  long 
war  against  all  that,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  had  authority  over  man ;  for  what 
Burke  said  of  the  Ck>nstituent  Assembly 
was  eminently  true  of  this  its  great  fore- 
runner. He  could  not  build — ^he  could 
only  pull  down— he  was  the  very  Vitruvius 
of  ruin.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  not  a 
single  doctrine  to  be  called  by  his  name — 
not  a  single  addition  to  the  stock  of  our 
positive  knowledge.  But  no  human 
teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and 
terrible  a  wreck  of  truths  and  falsehoods 
—of  things  noble  and  things  base — of 
things  useful  and  things  pernicious.  From 
the  time  when  his  sojourn  ^g  great 
beneath  the  Alps  com-  political 
menced,  the  dramatist,  the  ^fl««nce. 
wit,  the  historian,  was  merged  in  a  more 
important  character.  He  was  now  the 
patriarch,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief 
of  a  conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide 
intellectual  commonwealth.  He  often 
enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to  the  better  part 
of  his  nature,  the  pleasure  of  vindicating 
innocence  which  had  no  other  helper— of 
repairing  cruel  wrongs— of  punishing 
tyranny  in  high  places.  He  hod  also  the 
satisfaction,  not  less  acceptable  to  his 
ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified 
Capuchins  call  Mm  the  Antichrist.  But 
whether  employed  in  works  of  benevolence, 
or  in  works  of  mischief,  he  never  forgot 
Potsdam  and  Frankfort;  and  he  Ustened 
anxiously  to  every  murmur  which  indi- 
cated that  a  tempest  was  gathering  in 
Europe,  and  that  his  vengeance  was  at 
hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wish.    Maria  Theresa 
had  never  for  a  moment      Meditated 
forgotten  the  great  wrong      rev«nge  of 
which  die  had  receiTed  at  M«»»Thc«... 
the  hand  of  Frederic.    Young  and  deli- 
cate, iust  left  an  orphan,  just  about  to  be 
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a  mother,  she  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  her  race ;  she 
had  seen  her  fair  inheritance  dismembered 
by  robbers,  and  of  those  robbers  he  had 
been  the  foremost.  Without  a  pretext, 
without  a  provocation,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  sacred  engagements,  he  had  attacked 
the  helpless  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to 
defend.  The  Empress-Queen  had  the 
faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  which  are 
connected  with  quick  sensibility  and  a 
high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril  which  she 
was  not  ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which 
she  was  not  ready  to  bring  on  her  subjects, 
or  on  the  whole  human  race,  if  only  she 
might  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  com- 
plete revenge.  Bevenge,  too,  presented 
itself,  to  her  narrow  and  superstitiouB 
mind,  in  the  guise  of  duty.  Silesia  had 
been  wrested  not  only  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  but  from  the  Church  of  Borne. 
The  conqueror  had  indeed  permitted  his 
new  subjects  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  fashion ;  but  this  was  not  enough. 
To  bigotry  it  seemed  an  intolerable  hard- 
ship that  the  Catholic  Church,  having  long 
enjoyed  ascendency,  should  be  compelled 
to  content  itself  with  equality.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  circimutance  which  led  Muia 
Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy 
of  Qod.  The  profaneness  of  Frederic's 
writings  and  conversation,  and  the  fright- 
ful rumouxs  which  were  circulated  re- 
specting the  immorality  of  his  private  life, 
naturally  shocked  a  woman  who  believed 
with  the  firmest  faith  all  that  her  confessor 
told  her ;  and  who,  though  surrounded  by 
temptations,  though  young  and  beautiful, 
though  ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though 
possessed  of  absolute  power,  had  preserved 
her  fame  unsullied  even  by  the  breath  of 
•lander. 

To    recover    Sllosia,    to    humble    the 
dynasty  of  Hohencollem  to  the  dust,  was 

Her  prepara-  *^®  «^*  ^^i^*  ^^  ^«'  ^^' 
tlonsfor     She   toiled    during    many 

'^bS^S?*  years  for  this  end,  with 
zeal  as  indefatigable  as  that 
which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  stately 
goddess  who  tired  out  her  immortal 
horses  in  the  work  of  raising  the  nations 
against  Troy,  and  who  offered  to  give  up 
to  destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and 
Myceuffi,  if  only  she  might  once  see  the 
smoke  going  up  from  the  palace  of  Priam. 
With  even  such  a  spirit  did  the  proud 
Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her 
foe  a  coalition  such  as  Europe  had  never 
seen.  Nothing  would  content  her  but 
that  the  whole  civilized  world,  from  the 
White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Bay 


of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  tlie  wiM 
horses  of  Tanais,  should  be  combined  ia 
arms  against  one  petty  state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in 
obtaining  the  adhesion  of  Bussia.  An 
ample  share  of  spoil  wa«  coalition  witli 
promised  to  the  King  of  Baada  and 
Pohind ;  and  that  prince,  Saxony, 
governed  by  his  favourite.  Count  Buhl, 
readily  promised  the  assistance  of  the 
Saxon  forces.  Tlie  great  difficulty  was 
with  France.  That  the  Houses  of  Bour- 
bon and  of  Hapsburg  should  ever  oordially 
co-operate  in  any  gpreat  scheme  of  £aro- 
pean  policy,  had  long  been  thought,  to 
use  the  stoong  expression  of  Frederic, 
just  as  impossible  as  that  fire  and  water 
should  amalgamate.  The  whole  history 
of  the  Continent,  during  two  oentuiies 
and  a  half,  had  been  the  history  of  the 
mutual  jealousies  and  enmities  of  Fianee 
and  Austria.  Since  the  admimstration 
of  BicheUeu,  above  all,  it  had  been  oon- 
sidered  as  the  plain  policy  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  to  thwart  on  all  oocaaioDt 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  to  protect  every 
member  of  the  Germanic  body  who  atood 
up  against  the  dictation  of  the  Cams. 
Common  sentiments  of  religion  had  been 
unable  to  mitigate  this  strong  antipathy. 
The  rulers  of  France,  even  while  clothed 
in  the  Boman  purple,  even  while  pane* 
outing  the  heretics  of  Bochelle  and 
Auvergne,  had  still  looked  with  favour 
on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  princes 
who  were  struggling  against  the  chief  of 
the  empire.  If  the  French  ministers 
paid  any  respect  to  the  traditional  rules 
handed  down  to  them  through  many 
generations,  they  .would  have  acted  to- 
wards Frederic  as  the  greateat  of  their 
predecessors  acted  towards  Gustavns 
Adolphus.  That  there  was  deadly  enndty 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  close  friend- 
ship between  Prussia  w»d  ^^^^^  j^^^y 
France.      With      France,     of  France 

Frederic  could  never  have      ^?!2S? 
AuBtna. 
any    serious    controversy. 

His  territories  were  so  situated,  that  his 

ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it 

was,  could  never  impel  him  to  attack  her 

of  his  own  accord.    He  was  more  than 

half   a   Frenchman.    He   wrote,  spoke, 

read  nothing  but  French ;  he  delighted  in 

French  society.    The  admiration  of  the 

French  he  proposed  to  himself  as  the 

best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.    It  seemed 

incredible  that  any  French  government, 

however  notorious  for  levity  or  stupidity, 

conld  spurn  away  such  an  ally. 
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The  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not 
deepftir.    The  Austrian  diplomatistB  pro* 
HewpoUcy  PO"»ded  a  new  aoheme  of 
proposed     politics,  which,  it  most  be 
by  Anetria    owned,  wae  not  altogether 
torracoe.    ^^^^  plausibility.    The 
Szeat  powers,  according  to  this  theory, 
liad  long  been  under  a  delusion.    They 
had   looked   on  each   other  as  natural 
enemies,  while  in  truth  they  were  natural 
allies.    A  suooession  of  cruel  wars  had 
devastated  Europe,  had  thinned  the  popu- 
lation, had  ezliausted  the  public  resources, 
bad  loaded  goyemments  with  an  immense 
burden  of  debt;  and  when,    after  two 
bundred  yean  of  murderous  hostility  or 
of  hollow  truce,  the  illustrious  Houses 
whose  enmity  had  distracted  the  world 
sat  down  to  count  their  gains,  to  what  did 
the  real  advantage  on  either  side  amount? 
Simply  to  this,  that  they  had  kept  each 
other  from  thriving.     It  was  not  the 
Xing  of  Fkanee,  it  was  not  the  Emperor, 
who  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty 
Yean'  War,  of  the  War  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  of  the  War  of  the  Ftagmatic 
Sanotiou.    Those  fruits  had  been  pilfered 
by  states  of  the  second  and  third  rank, 
which,  secured  against  jealousy  by  their 
inmgnlflcance,  had  dexterously  aggran- 
dised   themselves    while  pretending  to 
serve  the  animosity  of  the  great  chiefs  of 
Christendom.    While  the  lion  and  tiger 
were  tearing  each  other,  the  Jackal  had 
run  off  into  the  jungle  with  the  prey. 
Ziosses  to    "^^  ^^    gainer  by  the 
both  by      Thirty   Tears'    War    had 
ltormerwars.|^n  neither  Pnmce    nor 
Austria,  but  Sweden.    The  real  gainer  by 
the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance  had  been 
neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  Savoy. 
The  real  gainer  by  the  war  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  neither  France 
nor  Austria,  but  the  upstart  of  Branden- 
burg.   Of  all  these  instances,   the  last 
was  the  most  striking :  France  had  made 
great  efforts,  had  added  largely  to  her 
military  glory,  and  largely  to  her  public 
burdens ;  and  for  what  end  ?    Merely  that 
Frederic  might  rule  Silesia.    For  this, 
and  this  alone,  one  French  army,  wasted 
by  sword  and  famine,  had  perished  in 
Bohemia;  and  another  had  purchased, 
with   floods  of  the   noblest  blood,  the 
barren   glory   of  Fontenoy.      And   this 
prince,  for  whom  France  had  suffered  so 
much,  was  he  a  grateful,  was  he  even  an 
honest  ally  ?    Had  he  not  been  as  false  to 
the  Court  of  Versailles  as  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna  ?    Had  he  not  played,  on  a  large 
scale,  the'  same  part  which,  in  private 


life,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane 
who  sets  his  neighbours  quarrelling, 
involves  them  in  costly  and  interminable 
litigation,  and  betrays  them  to  each 
other  all  round,  certain  that,  whoever  may 
be  ruined,  he  shall  be  enriched?  Surely 
the  true  wisdom  of  the  great  powers  was 
to  attack,  not  each  other,  but  this 
common  barrator,  who,  by  inflaming  the 
passions  of  both,  by  pretending  to  serve 
both,  and  by  deserting  both,  had  raised 
himself  above  the  station  to  which  he 
was  bom.  The  great  object  of  Austria 
was  to  regain  Silesia;  the  projeotto 
great  object  of  France  was  unite  against 
to  obtain  an  accession  of  P^w^ift- 
territory  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  If 
they  took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would 
probably  be  that,  after  a  war  of  many 
years,  after  the  slaughter  of  many  thou- 
sands of  brave  men,  after  the  waste  of 
many  millions  of  crowns,  they  would  lay 
down  their  aims  without  having  achieved 
either  object ;  but,  if  they  came  to  an 
understanding,  there  would  be  no  risk, 
and  no  difficulty.  Austria  would  willingly 
make  in  Belgium  such  cessionB  as  France 
could  not  expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched 
battles.  Silesia  would  easily  be  annexed 
to  the  monarchy  of  which  it  had  long 
been  a  part.  The  union  of  two  such 
powerful  governments  would  at  once 
overawe  the  King  of  Prussia.  If  he 
resisted,  one  short  campaign  would  settle 
his  fate.  fVanoe  and  Austria,  long 
accustomed  to  rise  from  the  game  of  war 
both  losers,  would,  for  the  first  time, 
both  be  gainers.  There  could  be  no  room, 
for  jealousy  between  them.  The  power 
of  both  would  be  increased  at  once;  the 
equilibrium  between  them  would  be  pre* 
served  ;  and  the  only  sufferer  would  be  a 
mischievous  and  unprincipled  bucanier, 
who  deserved  no  tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their 
novelty  and  ingenuity,  soon  becsme 
fashionable  at  the  supper  i>ia]ike  of  the 
parties  and  in  the  coffee-  sovereigns 
houses  of  Paris,  and  were  to^«derio, 
espoused  by  every  gay  marquis  and  every 
facetious  Ahb6  who  was  admitted  to  see 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  hair  curled  and 
powdered.  It  was  not,  however,  to  any 
political  theory  that  the  strange  coalition 
between  France  and  Austria  owed  its 
origin.  The  real  motive  which  induoed 
the  great  continental  powers  to  forget 
their  old  animosities  and  their  old  state 
maxims  was  a  personal  aversion  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  This  feeling  wat 
strongest  in  Maiia  Theresa ;  but  it  was  by 
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BO  means  confined  to  her.  Frederic,  in 
some  reepects  a  good  master,  was  em- 
phatically a  bad  neighbour.  That  he 
vas  hard  in  all  dealings,  and  quick  to 
take  all  advantages,  was  not  his  most 
odious  fault.  His  bitter  and  scofiing 
speech  had  inflicted  keener  wounds  than 
his  ambition.  In  his  character  of  wit  he 
was  imder  less  restraint  than  even  in  his 
character  of  ruler.  Satirical  verses  against 
all  the  princes  and  ministers  of  Europe 
were  ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  his  letters 
and  conversation  he  alluded  to  the 
greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in  terms 
which  would  have  better  suited  Ck>U^,  in 
a  war  of  repartee  with  young  Crebillon 
at  Pelletier's  table,  than  a  great  sovereign 
speaking  of  great  sovereigns.  About 
women  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
himself  in  a  manner  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  meekest  of  women  to 
forgive;  and,  unfortunately  for  him, 
almost  the  whole  Continent  was  then 
governed  by  women  who  were  by  no 
means  conspicuous  for  meekness.  Maria 
Theresa  herself  had  not  escaped  lus 
scurrilous  jests ;  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Bussia  knew  that  her  gallantries 
afforded  him  a  favourite  theme  for 
ribaldry  and  invective ;  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, who  was  really  the  head  of  the 
IVench  government,  had  been  even  more 
keenly  galled.  She  had  attempted,  by 
the  most  delicate  flattery,  to  propitiate  the 
King  of  Prussia,  but  her  messages  had 
drawn  from  him  only  dry  and  sarcastic 
replies.  TheEmpress-Queen  tooka  very 
different  course.  Though  the  haughtiest 
of  princesses,  though  the  most  austere  of 
matrons,  she  forgot,  in  her  thirst  for 
revenge,  both  the  dignity  of  her  race  and 
the  purity  of  her  character,  and  con- 
Maria  Theresa  descended  to  flatter  the 
and  Madame  low-bom  and  low-minded 
de  Pompadour,  concubine,  who,  having 
acquired  influence  by  prostituting  herself, 
retained  it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria 
Theresa  actually  wrote  with  her  own 
hand  a  note,  full  of  expressions  of  esteem 
and  friendship,  to  her  dear  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  tiie  butcher  Poisson,  the 
wife  of  the  publican  D^EtioIes,  the  kid- 
napper of  young  girls  for  the  rare-aux- 
cerfa—A  strange  cousin  for  the  descendant 
of  so  many  Emperors  of  the  West !  The 
mistress  was  completely  gained  over,  and 
easily  carried  her  i>oint  with  Louis,  who 
had,  indeed,  wrongs  of  his  own  to  resent. 
His  feelings  were  not  quick ;  but  contempt, 
says  the  Esstem  proverb,  pierces  even 
through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise;    and 


neither  pmdenoe  nor  decorum  liad  «!fv 
restrained  Frederic  from  expreasiiig  his 
measureless  contempt  for  the  sloth,  the 
imbecility,  and  the  baseneea  of  Lootf. 
France  was  thus  induced  to  join  the 
coalition;  and  the  example  of  FVuiee 
determined  the  conduct  of  Sweden,  tboi 
completely  subject  to  French  influence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederic  wore  sorely 
strong  enough  to  attack  him  openly ;  but 
they  were  desirous  to  add  p^dcfio 
to  all  their  other  advan-  warned  by 
tages  the  advantage  of  a  *»^  a«ent«. 
surprise.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man 
to  be  taken  off  his  guard.  He  had  toob 
in  every  court ;  and  he  now  received  from 
Vienna,  from  Dresden,  and  from  Paris, 
accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  con- 
sistent, that  he  could  not  doubt  of  faia 
danger.  He  learnt  that  he  was  to  be 
assailed  at  once  by  France,  Austria, 
Bussia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the  Ger- 
manic body  ;  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions  was  to  be  portioned  out  among 
his  enemies;  that  France,  which  ttom 
her  geographical  position  could  not 
directly  share  in  his  spoib,  was  to  receive 
an  equivalent  in  the  Netherlands;  that 
Austria  was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the 
Czarina  East  Prussia ;  that  Augustas  of 
Saxony  expected  Magdeburg ;  and  that 
Sweden  would  be  rewarded  with  part 
ofPomerania.  If  these  desigos  succeeded^ 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  would  at  once 
sink  in  the  European  S3rstem  to  a  place 
lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg  or  the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these 
designs  would  fail?  No  such  union  of 
the  continental  powers  had  yormldaWd 
been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  oonfederaey 
formidable  confederacy  had  ^8^^^^^ 
in  a  week  conquered  all  the  provinces 
of  Venice,  when  Venice  was  at  tbe 
height  of  power,  wealth,  and  glory. 
A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  com- 
pelled Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  bow  down 
his  haughty  head  to  the  very  earth.  A 
less  formidable  confederacy  has,  within 
our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  still 
mightier  empire,  and  abased  a  still  prouder 
name.  Such  odds  had  never  been  heard 
of  in  war.  The  people  whom  Frederic 
ruled  were  not  five  millions.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  countries  which  were  leagued 
against  him  amounted  to  a  hundred 
millious.  The  disproportion  in  wealth 
was  at  least  equally  great.  Small  com- 
munities, actuated  by  strong  sentiments 
of  patriotism  or  loyalty,  have  sometimes 
made   head    against    great    monarchies 
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weakened  by  factions  and  discontents. 
But  small  as  was  Fxederic's  kingdom, 
it  probably  contained  a  greater  number 
of  disaffected  subjects  than  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  states  of  his  enemies. 
Silesia  formed  a  fourth  part  of  his  do- 
minions; and  from  the  Silesians,  bom 
under  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that 
he  could  expect  was  apathy.  From  the 
Silesian  Catholics  he  could  hardly  expect 
anything  but  resistance. 

Some   states  have   been   enabled,    by 

their   geographical   position,   to    defend 

Prussia        themselToswithadyantage 

geographioally  against     immense    force. 

wglJ^to  The  sea  has  repeatedly 
*  protected  England  against 

the  fury  of  the  whole  Continent.  The 
yenetian  gOTemment,  driren  from  its 
possessions  on  the  land,  could  still  bid 
defiance  to  the  confederates  of  Cambray 
from  the  Arsenal  amidst  the  lagoons. 
More  than  one  great  and  well-appointed 
army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of 
Switzerland  as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Frederic  had 
no  such  advantage.  The  form  of  his 
states,  their  situation,  the  nature  of  the 
ground— all  were  against  him.  His  long, 
scattered,  straggling  territory  seemed  to 
haTe  been  shaped  with  an  express  view 
to  the  conyeuienoe  of  invaders,  and  was 
protected  by  no  sea,  by  no  chain  of  hills. 
Scarcely  any  comer  of  it  was  a  week's 
march  from  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 
The  capital  itself,  in  the  event  of  war, 
would  be  constantly  exposed  to  insult. 
In  troth,  there  was  hardly  a  politician  or 
a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doubted  that  the 
conflict  would  be  terminated  in  a  very 
few  days  by  the  prostration  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg. 

Nor  was  Frederic's  own  opinion  very 

different.    He  anticipated  nothing  short 

^       .  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the 

Counter-  .       *  v     -      •,  ^  . 

balancing     i^^^^i  of  his  family.      Yet 

advantages  there  was  still  a  chance, 
'"^"^-  a  dender  chance,  of  escape. 
His  states  had  at  least  the  advantage  of 
a  central  position;  his  enemies  were 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and 
could  not  conveniently  unite  their  over- 
whelming forces  on  one  point  They 
inhabited  different  climates,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  season  of  the  year 
which  would  be  best  suited  to  the  military 
operations  of  one  portion  of  the  \$ague 
would  be  unfavourable  to  those  of  another 
portion.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  too, 
was  free  from  some  infirmities  which 
were  found  in  empires  far  more  extensive 


and  magnificent.  Its  effective  strength 
for  a  desperate  struggle  was  not  to  be 
measured  merely  by  the  number  of  square 
miles  or  the  number  of  people.  In  that 
spare  but  well-knit  and  well-exerdsed 
body  there  was  nothing  but  sinew,  and 
muscle,  and  bone.  No  public  creditors 
looked  for  dividends.  No  distant  colonies 
required  defence.  No  court,  filled  with 
flatterers  and  mistresses,  devoured  the 
pay  of  fifty  battalions.  The  Prussiaa 
army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  ta 
the  troops  which  were  about  to  be  opposed 
to  it,  was  yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  Prussian  dominions.. 
It  was  also  admirably  trained  and  ad- 
mirably officered,  accustomed  to  obey  and 
accustomed  to  conquer.  The  revenue 
was  not*only  unencumbered  by  debt 
but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in  tim» 
of  peace.  Alone  of  all  the  European 
princes,  Frederic  had  a  treasure  laid  up 
for  a  day  of  difficulty,  Above  all,  he- 
was  one,  and  his  enemies  were  many. 
In  their  camps  would  certainly  be  found 
the  jealousy,  the  dissension,  the  slacknesa 
inseparable  from  coalitions;  on  his  side- 
was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secrecy  of 
a  strong  dictatorship.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  deficiency  of  military  means  might  b& 
supplied  by  the  resources  of  military  art. 
Small  as  the  king's  army  was,  when 
compared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand 
men  whom  the  confederates  could  bring 
into  the  field,  celerity  of  movement  might 
in  some  degree  compensate  for  deficiency 
of  bulk.  It  was  thus  just  possible  that 
genius,  judgment  resolution,  and  good- 
luck  united,  might  protract  the  straggle 
during  a  campaign  or  two  ;  and  to  gain 
even  a  month  was  of  importance.  It 
could  not  be  long  before  the  vices  which 
are  foxmd  in  all  extensive  confederacies 
would  begin  to  show  themselves.  Every 
member  of  the  league  would  think  his 
own  share  of  the  war  too  large,  and  his 
own  share  of  the  spoils  too  small.  Com- 
plaints and  recriminations  would  abound. 
The  Turk  might  stir  on  the  Danube ;  the 
statesmen  of  France  might  discover  the 
error  which  they  had  committed  in 
abandoning  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
their  national  policy.    Above  all,  death 

might   rid   Prussia   of   its       ^  ^_^^ 
i.   *       -J  v»  Outside 

most  formidable   enenues.     chances  in 

The  war  was  the  effect  of 

the  personal  aversion  with 

which  three  or  four  sovereigns  regarded 

Frederic ;  and  the  decease  of  any  one  of 

those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete 

revolution  in  the  state  of  Europe. 


Frederlo'a 

£svour. 
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In  the  midBt  of   a  horizon  generally 

dark  and  stormy,  Frederic  oould  diBcem 

England  and  ^ne  bright  spot*    The  peace 

Trance  on   which  hod  been  concluded 

bad  terms,  between  Enghind  and 
France  in  1748  had  been  in  Europe  no 
more  than  an  armistioe,  and  had  not  even 
been  an  azmistioe  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  In  India  the  soTereigntj 
of  the  Camatio  wu  disputed  between 
two  great  Mussulman  houses ;  Fort  Saint 
George  had  taken  the  one  side,  Pondi- 
cheny  the  other;  and  in  a  series  of 
battles  and  sieges  the  troops  of  Lawrence 
and  Cliye  had  been  opposed  to  those  of 
Dupleiz.  A  struggle  less  important  in 
its  consequences,  but  not  less  likely  to 
produce  immediate  irritation,  was  carried 
on  between  those  French  ant  English 
adventurers  who  kidnapped  negroes  and 
collected  gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
But  it  was  in  North.  America  that  the 
emulation  and  mutual  aversion  of  the  two 
nations  were  most  conspicuous.  The 
French  attempted  to  hem  in  tiie  English 
colonists  by  a  chain  of  military  posts, 
extending  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes 
appeared  on  each  side  mingled  with  the 
<'Pale  Faces."  Batttes  were  fought; 
Ibrts  were  stormed ;  and  hideous  stories 
about  stakes,  scalpings,  and  death-soogs 
reached  Europe,  and  inflaAied  that  na- 
tional animosity  which  the  riralry  of 
ages  had  produced.  The  disputes  between 
France  and  England  came  to  a  crisis  at 
the  very  time  when  the  tempest  which 
had  been  gathering  was  about  to  burst 
on  Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests  of 
iVederic  would  have  led  him,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  an  option,  to  side  with  the 
house  of  Boturbon.  But  the  folly  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles  loft  him  no  choice. 
France  became  the  tool  of  Austria,  and 
Frederic  was  forced  to  become  the  ally  of 
England.  He  could  not,  indeed,  expect 
that    a  power  which  covered  the  sea 

Alliance  of  ^^^  ^^  fleets,  and  which 
England  with  had  to  make  war  at  once 
^•^^i*-  onthoOhioandtheGanges, 
would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  number 
of  troops  for  operations  in  Germany.  But 
England,  though  poor  compared  with 
the  England  of  our  time,  was  far  richer 
than  any  country  on  the  Continent.  The 
amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources 
which  she  found  in  her  credit,  though 
they  may  be  thought  small  by  a  genera- 
tion which  has  seen  her  raise  a  hundred 
and    thirty  millions  in  a  single  year, 


appeared  miraculous  to  the  politicians  of 
that  age.  A  very  moderate  portion  oi 
her  wealth,  expended  by  an  able  and 
economical  prince,  in  a  country  where 
prices  were  low,  would  be  sufficient  to 
equip  and  maintain  a  formidable  army. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Fr«deric 
found  himself.    He  saw  the  whole  extent 
of  his  peril.    He  saw  that   ««««— .«^ 
there  was  still  a  laxnt  poe-    mentof  the 
sibility  of  escape ;  and.  with  SSJ*"* v^^*^ 
prudent  temerity,  he  de-    ^^'  ^^^' 
termined  to  strike  the  first  blow.    It  was 
in  the  month  of  August,  1756,  that  the 
great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced. 
The  king   demanded  of    the  Empress- 
Queen  a  distinct  explanation  of  her  in- 
tentions, and  plainly  told  h«r  that  he 
should  consider  a  refusal  as  a  declaration 
of  war.    "  I  want,'*  he  said,  <*  no  answer 
in  the  style  of  an  orade."    He  received 
an  answer  at  onoe  haughty  and  erasive. 
In  an    instant  the   nok   Electorate  of 
Saxony  was  overflowed  by  sixty  thousand 
Prussian  troops.   Augustus  witii  his  amy 
occupied  a  strong    position    at    Pima. 
The  Queen  of  Poland  was  at  Bresden.    In 
a  few   days  Pirna  was  blockaded  and 
Dresden  was  taken.    The  first  object  of 
Frederie  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Saxon  State  Peters;   for  those  papers, 
he  well  knew,  contained  ample  proofs 
that,  tiiough  apparakitly  an  aggressor,  he 
was  really  acting  in  sdf-defence.    The 
Queen  of  Poland,  as  well  acquainted  as 
Frederic  with  the  importance  of  those 
documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had 
concealed  them  in  her  bed-chamber,  and 
was  about  to  send  them  off  to  Warsaw, 
when  a  Prussian  officer  made  his  appear- 
ance.   In  the  hope  that  no     selaure  of 
soldier   would   venture  to  Saxon  State 
outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,       Papers, 
the  daughter  of  an  emperor,  the  mother- 
in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she  placed  herself 
before    the   trunk,   and   at  length   sat 
down    on    it.     But  all  resistance  was 
vain.  The  papers  were  carried  to  Frederic, 
who   found   in   them,   as  he  expected, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  designs  of  the 
coalition.    The  most  important  documents 
were  instantiy  published,  and  the  effect 
of   the   publication   was  great    It  was 
clear  that,  of  whatever  sms  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  formerly  have  been  guilty, 
he  was  now  the  injured  party,  and  had 
merely   anticipated  a  blow  intended  t9 
destroy  him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pima  was  in  the 
meantime  closely  invested ;  but  the  be« 
sieged  were  not  without  hopes  of  succour. 
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Battle  of 
Ijowoalts. 


A  great  Austrian  army  under  Marshal 
Brown  was  about  to  pour  through 
the  passes  which  separate 
Bohemia  from  Saxony. 
Frederic  left  at  Pima  a 
force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons, 
hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered 
Brown  at  Lowodtz,  and  defeated  him. 
This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Saxony. 
Augufltns  and  his  faTouiite,  Buhl,  fled  to 
Poland.  The  whole  army  of  the  electo* 
rate  capitulated.  From  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  war  Frederic  treated  Saxony 
as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or,  rather,  he 
acted  towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner 
which  may  serve^to  illustrate  the  whole 
meaning  of  that  tremendous  sentence — 
subftetot  tanquam  am$,  viies  Umquam 
alienos.  Saxony  was  as  much  in  his 
power  85  Brandenburg ;  and  he  hod  no 
such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Saxony  as 
he  had  in  the  welfare  of  Brandenburg. 
He  accordingly  levied  troops  and  exacted 
contributionB  throughout  the  enslaved 
province. with  far  more  rigour  than  in 
anypart  of  his  own  dominions.  SeTenteen 
thousand  men  who  had  been  in  the  camp 
at  Pima  were  half  compelled,  half  per- 
suaded to  enlist  under  their  conqueror. 
Thus,  within  u  few  weeks  from  the  com* 
menoement  of  hostilities,  one  of  the  con- 
federates had  been  disarmed,  and  his 
weapons  pointed  against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  opera- 
tions. All  had  hitherto  gone  welL  But 
the  real  tug  of  war  was  still  to  come.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  year  1757 
would  bo  a  memorable  era  in  the  history 
of  Europe. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaign  was 
simple,  bold,  and  judicious.    The  Duke 

Sobemefor   o^    Cumberland    with   an 

campaign  of  English  and  Hanoverian 
1767.  army  was  in  Western  Ger- 
many, and  might  be  able  to  prevent  the 
French  troops  from  attacking  Prussia. 
The  Russians,  confined  by  thoir  snows, 
would  probably  not  stir  till  the  spring 
wa^  far  advanced.  Saxony  was  pros- 
trated. Sweden  could  do  nothing  very  im- 
portant During  a  few  months  Frederic 
would  have  to  deal  with  Austria  alone. 
Even  thus  the  odds  were  against  him. 
But  ability  and  courage  have  often 
triumphed  against  odds  still  more  for- 
midable. 

Early  in  1757  the  Prussian  army  in 
BatUeof     Saxony    ^gaa   to     move. 

Prague,  Hay  Through    four    defiles   in 

6,1757.      ^^  mountains  they  came 

pouring  into  Bohemia.    Prague  was  his 


first  mark ;  but  the  ulterior  object  was 
probably  Vienna.  At  Prague  lay  Marshal 
Brown  with  one  great  anny.  Daun,  the 
most  cautious  and  fortunate  of  the 
Austrian  captains,  was  advancing  with 
another.  Frederic  determined  to  over- 
whelm Brown  before  Daun  should  arrive. 
On  the  sixth  of  May  was  fought,  imder 
those  walls  which,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before,  had  witnessed  the  victory  of 
the  Catholjc  league  and  the  flight  of  the 
unhappy  Palatine,  a  battle  more  bloody 
than  any  which  Europe  saw  during  the 
long  interval  between  Malplaquet  and 
Eylau.  The  Idng^  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  were  distinguiihed  on  that 
day  by  their  valour  and  exertions.  But 
the  diief  glory  was  with  Soherwin. 
When  the  Prussian  infantry  wavered,  the 
stout  old  Marshal  snatched  the  colours 
from  an  ensign,  and,  waving  them  in  the 
air,  led  back  his  regiment  to  the  charge. 
Thus  at  seventy-two  years  of  age  he  fell 
in  the  thickest  battle,  still  grasping  the 
standard  which  bears  the  black  eagle  on 
the  field  argent.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  king.  But  it  had  been  dearly 
purchased.  Whole  columns  of  his  bravest 
vrarriors  had  fallen.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  lost  eighteen  thousand  men.  Of  the 
enemy,  twenty-four  thousand  had  been 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 

Part  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up 
in  Prague.  Part  fled  to  join  the  troops 
which,  under  the  command  of  Daun, 
were  now  dose  at  hand.  Frederic  deter- 
mined to  play  over  the  same  game  which 
had  succeeded  at  Lowositz.  He  left  a 
large  force  to  besiege  Prague,  and  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  marched 
against  Daun.  The  cautious  Marshal, 
though  he  had  a  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  would  risk  nothing.  He  occu- 
pied at  Kolin  a  position  almost  impreg- 
nable, and  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
king. 

It  was  the  18th  of  June— a  day  which, 
if  the  Greek  superstition  still  retained  its 
influence,   would  be  held     Battle  of 
sacred  to  Nemesis— a  day  Xolln,June 
on  which  the  two  greatest     ^®»  ^'^^'^' 
princes  and  soldiers  of  modem  times  were 
taught,  by  a   terrible  experience,   that 
neither    skill    nor    Talour  can  fix  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune.    The  battle  began 
before  noon,  and  part  of  the  Prussian 
army  maintained  the  contest  till  after  the 
midsummer  sun  had  gone  down.    But  at 
length  the  king  found  that  his  troops, 
haying  been  repeatedly  driven  back  with 
frightful  carnage,  could  no  longer  be  led 
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to  the  charge.  He  was  with  difficnlty 
persuaded  to  quit  the  field.  The  officers 
of  his  personal  staff  were  under  the 
necessity  of  expostulating  with  him,  and 
one  of  them  took  the  liberty  to  say, 
**  Does  your  Majesty  mean  to  storm  the 
batteries  alone?  **  Thirteen  thousand  of 
his  bravest  followers  had  perished. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  retreat 
in  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague, 
and  to  hurry  his  army  by  different  routes 
out  of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  final.  Frederic's 

situation  had  at  best  been  such,  that  only 

Serious      '^   uninterrupted   run    ot 

rererses  of  good-luck  could  save  him, 
Frederic  „  j^  seemed,  from  ruin. 
And  now,  almost  in  the  outset  of  the 
contest,  he  had  met  with  a  check  which, 
even  in  a  war  between  equal  powers, 
would  hare  been  felt  as  serious.  He  had 
owed  much  to  the  opinion  which  all 
Europe  entertained  of  his  army.  Since 
his  accession,  his  soldiers  had  in  many 
succesdye  battles  been  victorious  oxer  the 
Austrians.  But  the  glory  had  departed 
from  his  arms.  All  whom  his  malevolent 
sarcasms  had  wounded  made  haste  to 
avenge  themselves  by  scoffing  at  the 
scoffer.  His  soldiers  had  ceased  to  confide 
in  his  star.  In  every  part  of  his  camp  his 
dispositions  were  severely  criticised.  Even 
in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His 
next  brother,  William,  heir-presumptive, 
or  rather,  in  tmth,  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  and  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  king,  could  not  refrain  from 
lamenting  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the 
house  of  HohenzoUem,  once  so  great  and 
so  prosperous,  bat  now,  by  the  rash 
ambition  of  its  chief,  made  a  by-word  to 
all  nations.  These  complaints,  and  some 
blunders  which  William  committed  during 
the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  called  forth 
the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  inexorable 
king.  The  prince's  heart  was  broken  by 
the  cutting  reproaches  of  his  brother ;  he 
quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a  country 
seat,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame 
and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  king's  distress  could 
hardly  be  increased.  Tet  at  this  moment 
another  blow  not  less  terrible  than  that  of 
Kolin  fell  upon  him.  The  French  under 
Marshal  B'Estr^es  had  invaded  Germany. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  given  them 
battle  at  Hastembeck,  and  had  been 
defeated.  In  order  to  save  the  Electorate 
of  Hanover  from  entire  subjugation,  he 
had  made,  at  Closter  Sovcm,  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  French  Generals,  which 


left  them  at  liberty  to  turn  their  anas 
against  the  Prussian  dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
Frederic's  distress,  he  lost  his  mother  jvst 
at  this  time;  and  he  appears 
to  have  felt  the  loss  more  ^^St^mSi 
than  was  to  be  expected  7r«deiia 
from  the  hardness  and  '^ISS^J^ 
severity  of  his  character. 
In  tmth,  his  misfortunes  had  now  cut  to 
the  quick.  The  mocker,  the  tyrant,  the 
most  rigorous,  the  most  imperioufl,  the 
most  cynical  of  men,  was  very  nnh^pj. 
His  face  was  so  haggard,  and  his  form 
so  thin,  that  when,  on  his  return  froin 
Bohemia,  he  passed  through  Leipsic,  the 
people  hardly  knew  him  again.  His  sleep 
was  broken ;  the  tears,  in  spite  of  himself, 
often  started  into  his  eyes;  and  the  grave 
began  to  present  itself  to  his  agitated 
mind  as  the  best  refuge  from  misery  and 
dishonour.  His  xesolation  was  fixed 
never  to  be  taken  alive,  and  never  to 
make  peace  on  condition  of  ^h^^r^irg 
from  his  place  among  the  power*  of 
Europe.  He  saw  nothing  left  for  htm 
except  to  die ;  and  he  deliberately  chose 
his  mode  of  death.  He  always  earned 
about  with  him  a  sure  and  speedy  poison 
in  a  small  glass  case ;  and  to  the  few  ta 
whom  he  placed  confidence  he  made  no 
mystezy  of  his  resolution. 

But  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe 
the  state  of  Frederio's  mind  if  we  left  out 

of    view    the    laughable     \-^-^j^,. 
,.    .X.  m.m  Freaerlos 

pecuhanttes  which  con-  unconquerable 
trasted  so  singularly  with  Uterarj  pro- 
the  gravity,  energy,  and  !»«»■***«* 
harshness  of  his  character.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
predominated  in  the  strange  scene  whieh 
was  then  acted.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
great  king's  calamities,  his  paasioj  for 
writing  indifferent  poetry  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  Enemies  all  round  him, 
despair  in  his  heart,  {rills  of  corrosire 
sublimate  hidden  in  his  clothes,  he  poured 
forth  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Unes, 
hateful  to  gods  and  men— the  insipid 
dregs  of  Voltaire's  Hippocrene^-the  faint 
echo  of  the  lyn  of  Chaulieu.  It  is 
amusing  to  compare  what  he  did  daring 
the  last  months  of  1757  with  what  b« 
wrote  during  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  equal  portion  of 
the  life  of  Hannibal,  of  Cffisar,  or  of 
Napoleon,  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
that  short  period,  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  Prussia  and  of  Frederic. 
Tet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  letsnre 
of  the  illustrious  warrior  was  employed 
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in  producing  odes  and  epistles,  a  little 
better  than  Gibber's,  and  a  litUe  worse 
than  Hayley's.  Here  and  there  a  manly 
sentiment  which  deserres  to  be  in  prose 
■oakee  its  appearance  in  company  with 
Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Elysium  and 
Acheron,  the  plaintiTe  Philomel,  the 
poppies  of  Morpheus,  and  all  the  other 
frippery  which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a 
proud  beauty  to  her  waiting- woman,  has 
long  been  contemptuously  abandoned  by 
genius  to  mediocrity.  We  hardly  ]au>w 
any  instance  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  human  nature  so  striking,  and  so 
grotesque,  as  the  character  of  this  haughty, 
▼igilant,  resolute,  sagacious  blue-stocking, 
half  Mithridates  and  half  Trissotin,  bear- 
ing up  against  a  world  in  arms,  with  an 
ounce  of  poison  in  one  pocket,  and  a  quire 
of  bad  Terses  in  the  other  ! 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made 
advances  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
Renewal  of  Voltaire;  and  some  civil 
Interoourse  letters  had  passed  between 
with  Voltaire,  them.  After  the  batUe  of 
Kolin  their  epistolary  intercourse  became, 
at  least  in  seeming,  friendly  and  oonfi- 
liential.  We  do  not  know  any  collection 
of  Letters  which  throw  so  much  light  on 
the  darkest  and  most  intricate  parts  of 
human  nature  as  the  oonespondenee  of 
these  strange  beings  after  th^  had  ex- 
changed forgiveoess.  Both  felt  that  the 
quarrel  had  lowered  them  in  the  public 
estimation.  They  admired  each  other. 
They  stood  in  need  of  each  other.  The 
great  king  wished  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  the  great  writer.  The  great 
writer  felt  himself  exalted  by  the  homage 
of  the  great  king.  Yet  the  wounds  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  each  other  were  too 
deep  to  be  effaced,  or  even  perfectly 
healed,  ^ot  only  did  the  scars  remain ; 
the  sore  places  often  festered  and  bled 
afresh.  The  letters  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  compliments,  thanks,  offers 
of  service,  assurances  of  attachment.  But 
if  anything  brought  back  to  Frederic's 
recollection  the  cunning  and  mischievous 
pranks  by  which  Voltaire  had  provoked 
him,  some  expression  of  contempt  and 
displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midst  of 
eulogy.  It  was  much  worse  when  any- 
Voltaire  ^^C^  recalled  to  the  mind 
r  revives  his  of  Voltaire  the  outrages 
grievances,  ^^ich  ^e  and  his  kins- 
woman had  suffered  at  Frankfort.  AU  at 
once  his  flowing  panegyric  is  turned  into 
invective.  "  Bemember  how  you  behaved 
to  me.  For  your  sake  I  have  lost  the 
favour  of  my  king.    For  your  sake  I  am 


an  exile  from  my  country.  I  loved  you. 
I  trusted  myself  to  you.  I  had  no  wish 
but  to  end  my  life  in  your  service.  And 
what  was  my  reward?  Stripped  of  all 
you  had  bestowed  on  me,  the  key,  the 
order,  the  pension,  I  was  forced  to  fly 
from  your  territories.  I  was  hunted  as  if 
I  had  been  a  deserter  from  your  grena- 
diers. I  was  arrested,  insulted,  plun- 
dered. My  niece  was  dragged  in  the 
mud  of  Frankfort  by  your  soldiers,  as  if 
she  had  been  some  wretched  follower  of 
your  camp.  Tou  have  great  talents. 
Tou  have  good  qualities.  But  you  have 
one  odious  vice.  Tou  delight  in  the 
abasement  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Tou 
have  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of 
philosopher.  Tou  have  given  some 
colour  to  the  slanders  of  the  bigots,  who 
say  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  justice  or  humanity  of  those  who 
reject  the  Christian  faith."  Then  the 
king  answers,  vrith  less  heat  but  equal 
severity:  "Tou  know  that  you  behaved 
shamefully  in  Prussia.  It 
was  well  for  you  that  you  ^^^jf.*** 
had  to  deal  with  a  man  so 
indulgent  to  the  inflrmities  of  genius  as 
I  am.  Tou  richly  deserved  to  see  thi 
inside  of  a  dungeon.  Tour  talents  are 
not  more  widely  known  than  your  faith- 
lessness and  your  malevolence.  The 
grave  itself  is  no  asylum  from  your  spite. 
Maupertuis  is  dead ;  but  you  still  go  on 
calumniating  and  deriding  him,  as  if  you 
had  not  made  him  miserable  enough 
while  he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no  more 
of  this.  And,  above  all,  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  your  niece.  I  am  sick  to  death  of 
her  name.  I  can  bear  with  your  faults 
for  the  sake  of  your  merits ;  but  she  has 
not  written  JlfaAomi;^  or  Merope." 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  necessarily  put  an  end  to 
all  amicable  communication.  But  it  was 
not  so.  After  every  outbreak  of  ill- 
humour  this  extraordinary  pair  became 
more  loving  than  before,  and  exchanged 
compliments  and  assurances  of  mutual 
regard  with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  who 
wrote  thus  to  each  other  were  not  very 
guarded  in  what  they  said    ^^^^^.^ 
to  each  other.    The  English    expressed 
ambassador,  MitcheU,  who    <*ff^  ^^ 
knew    that  the  King  of     ^«>"**'«' 
Prussia  was  constantly  writing  to  Voltaire^ 
with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  most 
important  subjects,  was  amased  to  hear 
his  majesty  designate  this  highly  favoured 
correspondent  as  a  bad-hearted  fellow. 
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the  gteaieftt  rascal  on  the  f  aoe  of  the  earth. 
And  the  hmgoage  which  the  poet  held 
about  the  king  was  not  much  more  xe- 
spectful. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Vol- 
taire himself  to  say  what  was  his  real 
feefing  towards  Frederic. 
-  cTnflfcttJll  It  ^  compounded  of  aU 
•  sentiments    sentiments,  from  enmity  to 

*I?edeito*  friendship,  and  from  scorn 
to  admiration ;  and  the 
proportions  in  which  these  elements  were 
mixed  changed  every  moment.  The  old 
patriarch  resembled  the  spoiled  child  who 
screams,  stamps,  oufb,  laughs,  kisses,  and 
cuddles  within  one  quarter  of  an  hour. 
His  resentment  was  not  extinguisbed ;  yet 
he  was  not  without  sympathy  for  his  old 
friend.  As  a  Frenchman,  he  wished  suc- 
cess to  the  aims  of  his  country.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the  sta- 
bility of  a  throne  on  which  a  philosopher 
sat.  He  longed  both  to  save  and  to 
humble  Frederic.  There  was  one  way, 
and  only  one,  in  which  all  his  conflicting 
feelings  could  at  onoe  be  gratified.  If 
Frederic  were  preserved  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  France,  if  it  were  known  that  for 
that  interference  he  was  indebted  to  the 
mediation  of  Voltaire,  this  would  indeed 
be  delicious  revenge ;  this  would  indeed 
be  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  that  haughty 
head.  Nor  did  the  vain  and  restless  poet 
think  it  impossible  that  he  might,  from 
his  hermitage  near  the  Alps,  dictate  peace 
to  Europe.  D'Esirees  had  quitted  Hano< 
ver,  and  the  oommand  of  the  French  army 
•had  been  entrnsted  to  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, a  man  whose  chief  distinction  was 
derived  from  his  success  in  galhmtry. 
Bichelieawas  in  trutii  the  most  eminent 
of  that  race  of  seduoen  by  profession 
who  furnished  CrebiUon  the  younger  and 
La  Clos  with  models  for  their  heroes.  In 
his  earlier  days  the  royal  house  itself  bad 
not  been  secure  from  his  presumptuous 
love.  He  was  believed  to  have  carried 
his  conquests  into  the  family  of  Orleans  ; 
and  some  suspected  that  he  was  not  un- 
unooncemed-  in  the  mysterious  remorse 
which  embittered  the  last  hours  of  the 

Sbe  Due  de  charming  mother  of  Louis 

Rloheueu.  the  Fifteenth.  But  the 
duke  was  now  fifty  years  old.  With  a 
heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head 
long  accustomed  to  think  only  on  trifles, 
an  impaired  constitution,  an  impaired 
fortune,  and,  worst  of  aU,  a  very  red  nose, 
he  was  entering  on  a  duH,  frivolous,  and 
nnrespected  old  age.  Without  one  quali- 
fication for  military  command,   except 


that  personal  courage  which  was  oommoa 
between  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of 
France,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  Hanover  ;  and  in  that  situa- 
tion he  did  his  best  to  repair,  by  extoitioB 
and  coirnption,  the  injury  which  he  bad 
done  to  his  property  by  a  life  of  disaolttte 
profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Bicheliea  to  the  end  of  b  s 
life  hated  the  philosophers  a«  a  sect— not 
for  those  parts  of  their  ays-    ^^^  dnkea 
tern  which  a  good  and  wise  overtaxes  tD 
man  would  have  condemned      VoUalrs. 
—but  for  their  virtues,  for  their  Bpuit  of 
free  inquiry,  and  for  their  hatrvd  of  those 
social  abuses  of  which  he  vras  himself  the 
personification.  But  he,  like  many  of  thoM 
who  thought  with  him,  excepted  Voltaire 
from  the  list  of  proscribed  writers.    He 
frequently  sent  flattering'  letters  to  Fener. 
He  did  the  patriarch  the  honour  toboztow 
money  of  him,  and  even  carried  his  coo- 
descending  friendship  so  far  as  to  iorgei 
to  pay  interest.    Voltaire  thought  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  bring  the  duke 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  into  communica- 
tion with  each  other.    He  wrote  esnestly 
to  both ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  that  a 
correspondence  between  them  was  com- 
menced. 

But  it  was  to  very  different  means  that 
Frederic  was  to  owe  his  deliverance.  At 
the  beginning  of  November  the  net  seemed 
to  have  closed  completely  round  him. 
The  Russians  were  in  the  field,  and  were 
spreading  devastation  tiirough  his  eastern 
provinces.  Silesia  was  overrun  by  the 
Austrians.  A  great  French  army  was 
advancing  from  the  west  under  the  oom- 
mand of  Marshal  Soubise,  a  prince  of  the 
great  Armorioaar  house  of  Rohan .  Beriin 
itself  had  been  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Croatians.  Such  was  the  situation 
from  which  Frederic  extrieated  himsetf, 
with  dazzling  glory,  in  the  short  speee  of 
thirty  days. 

He  mai«hed  first  against  Soubise.    On 
the  fif  til  of  November  the  annies  met  at 
Rosbach.  The  French  were     Battle  of 
two  to  one ;  but  they  were    '^^^hn 
iU-disciplincd,    and    their  ^''^•^ 
general  was  a   dunce.     The  tactics  of 
Frederic,  and  the  weU-iegulated  valour 
of  the  Pmxssian  troops,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.     Seven   thousand  of  the 
invaders  were  made  prisoners.     Their 


guns,  their  colours,  their  baggage 


feU 


into  the  hands  of.  the  oonquerofs.  Tb^ 
who  escaped  fled  as  confusedly  m  a  1°^^ 
scattered  by  cavalry.  Victorious  in  Ihe 
West,  the  king  turned  his  anns  towards 
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Silesia.  In  that  quarter  everything 
seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslan  had  fallen; 
and  Charles  of  Loraine,  with  a  mighty 
I>ower,  held  the  whole  province.  On  the 
fifth  of  December,  exactly  one  month 
after  the  battle  of  Bosbach,  Frederic,  with 
forty  thousand  men,  and  Prince  Charles, 
at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand, 
met  at  Lenthen,  hard  by  Breslan.  The 
king,  who  was,  in  general,  perhaps  too 
much  inclined  to  consider  the  common 
soldier  as  a  mere  machine,  resorted,  on 
this  great  day,  to  means  resembling  those 
which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed 
with  such  signal  success  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  military  enthusiasm.  The 
principal  officers  were  convoked.  Frede- 
Battleof  ^^  addressed  them  with 
Ijenthen,  great  force  and  pathos, 
Dec  6. 1767.  -^j^^  directed  them  to  speak 
to  their  men  as  he  had  spoken  to  them. 
When  the  armies  were  set  in  battle  array, 
the  Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of 
fierce  excitement;  but  their  excitement 
showed  itself  after  the  fashion  of  a  grave 
I>eople.  The  colunms  advanced  to  the 
attack  chanting,  to  the  sound  of  drums 
and  fifes,  the  rude  hymns  of  the  old  Saxon 
Stemholds.  They  had  never  fought  so 
well ;  nor  had  the  genius  of  their  chief 
ever  been  so  conspicuous.  *'  That  battle," 
said  Napoleon,  ''was  a  masterpiece.  Of 
itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle  Frederic  to 
a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals. '' 
The  victory  was  complete.  Twenty-seven 
thousand  Austrianswere  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken ;  fifty  stand  of  colours,  a  hundred 
guns,  four  thousand  waggons,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Breslau 
opened  its  gates;  Silesia  was  reconquered; 
Charles  of  I/)raine  retired  to  hide  his 
shame  and  sorrow  at  Brassels ;  and 
Frederic  allowed  his  troops  to  take  some 
repose  in  winter  quarters,  after  a  cam- 
paign, to  the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  in  ancient 
or  modem  history. 

The  king's  fame  filled  all  the  world. 
He  had,  during   the   last  year,   main- 
tained a  contest,  on  terms 
I^^tei^     ^  advantage,  against  three 
powers,    the    weakest    of 
which   had   more  than  three   times  his 
resources.     He  had  fought  four   great 
pitched  battles  against  superior  forces. 
Three  of  these  battles  he  had  gained ; 
and    the    defeat  of   Kolin,  repaired   as 
it  had  been,  rather  raised  than  lowered 
his  military  renown.    The  victory  of  Leur 
then  is,  to  this  day,  the  }>roudest  on  the 
roll  of  Prussian  fame.    Leipsic  indeed, 


and  Waterloo,  produced  consequences 
more  important  to  mankind.  But  the 
glory  of  Leipdo  must  be  shared  by  the 
Prussians  with  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians ;  and  at  Waterloo  the  British  infan- 
try bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
The  victory  of  Rosbach  was,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  less  honourable  than  that 
of  Leuthen;  for  it  was  gained  over  an 
incapable  general  and  a  disorganized 
army.  But  the  moral  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced was  immense.  All  the  preceding 
triumphs  of  Frederic  had  been  triumphs 
over  Germans,  and  could  excite  no  emo- 
tions of  national  pride  among  the  German 
people.  It  was  impossible  that  a  Heisian 
or  a  Hanoverian  could  feel  any  patriotic 
exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeranians 
slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that  Saxon 
banners  had  been  hung  in  the  churches 
of  Berlin.  Indeed,  though  the  military 
character  of  the  Gtormans  justly  stood  high 
throughout  the  world,  they  could  boast  of 
no  great  day  which  belonged  to  them  as  a 
people— of  no  Agincourt,  of  no  Bannock- 
bum.  Most  of  their  victories  had  been 
gained  over  each  other ;  and  their  mosi 
splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  had 
been  achieved  under  the  command  of 
Eugene,  who  wcu  himself  a  foreigner. 
The  news  of  the  battle  of  Boebach  stirred 
the  blood  of  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
population  from  the  Alps  aeneral 
to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  trlumiih  and 
bordersofCourhuidtothosa  JoyinO^r. 
of  Loraine.  Westphalia  ^^^^ 
and  Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  by  a 
great  host  of  steangers,  whose  speech 
was  unintelligible,  and  whose  petulant 
and  licentious  nuumen  had  excited  the 
strongest  feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred. 
That  great  host  had  been  put  to  flight  by 
a  small  band  of  German  warriors,  led  by 
a  prince  of  German  bk>od  on  the  side  of 
father  and  mother,  and  marked  by  the 
fair  hair  and  the  dear  blue  eye  of  Ger- 
many. Never  sinoe  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  had  the  Teutonic 
race  won  such  a  field  against  the  French. 
The  tidings  called  forth  a  general  burst  of 
delight  and  pride  from  the  whole  of  the 
great  family  which  spoke  the  various  dia- 
lects of  the  ancient  language  of  Arminius. 
The  fame  of  Frederic  began  to  supply,  in 
some  degree,  the  place  of  acommon  govern- 
ment and  of  a  common  capital.  It  became 
a  rallying  point  for  all  trae  Germans— 
a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  the 
Bavarian  and  the  Westphalian,  to  the 
citizen  of  Frankfort  and  the  citizen  of 
Nuremburg.    Then  first  it  was  manifest 
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that  the  Germans  were  tmly  a  nation. 
Then  first  was  discernible  that  patriotic 
"spirit  which,  in  1813,  achieved  the  great 
deliverance  of  Central  Europe,  and  which 
still  guards,  and  long  will  guard,  against 
foreign  ambition  the  old  freedom  of  the 
Hhine. 

Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that 
celebrated  day  merely  politicaL  The 
Katlonal  BT®**®**  masters  of  German 
spirit  of  tha  poetry  and  eloquence  have 
Oermans  admitted  that,  though  the 
"°'**®  '  great  king  neither  valued 
nor  understood  his  native  language,  though 
he  looked  on  France  as  the  only  seat 
of  taste  and  philosophy ;  yet,  in  his  own 
despite,  he  did  much  to  emancipate  the 
genius  of  his  countrymen  from  the  foreign 
yoke ;  and  that,  in  the  act  of  vanquishing 
^ubise,  he  was,  unintentionally,  rousing 
the  spirit  which  soon  began  to  question 
the  literary  precedence  of  Boileau  and 
Voltaire.  So  strangely  do  events  confound 
all  the  plans  of  man.  A  prince  who  read 
only  French,  who  wrote  only  French, 
who  ranked  as  a  French  dassic,  became, 
'  quite  unconsciously,  the  means  of  libera- 
'ting  half  the  Continent  from  the  dominion 
of  that  French  criticism  of  which  he  was 
himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  slave. 
Yet  even  the  enthusiasm  of  Germany  in 
favour  of  Frederic,  hardly  equalled  the 
enthusiasm  of  Bngland.  The  birthday 
of  our  ally  was  celebrated  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  that  of  our  own  sovereign ; 
and  at  night  the  streets  of  London  were 
in  a  blaze  with  illuminations.  Portraits 
of  the  Hero  of  Bosbaoh,  with  his  cocked 
hat  and  long  pigtail,  were  in  every  house. 
An  attentive  observer  will,  at  this  day, 
Und  in  the  parlours  of  old-fashioned  inns, 
and  in  the  portfolios  of  piint-sellers, 
twenty  portraits  of  I^rederic  for  one  of 
George  II.  The  sign-painters  were  every- 
where employed  in  touching  up  Admiral 

Popularity  of  ^®™*"*  ^*^  ***•  King  of 
Prederloln  Prussia.  Some  young  £ng- 
»»«!»»*•  liahmen  of  rank  proposed 
to  visit  Germany  as  volunteers,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  war  under 
the  greatest  of  commanders.  This  last 
proof  of  British  attachment  and  admira- 
tion Frederic  politely  but  firmly  declined. 
His  camp  was  no  place  for  amateur 
students  of  military  scienoe.  The  Prussian 
discipline  was  rigorous  even  to  cruelty. 
The  officers,  while  in  the  field,  were 
expected  to  practise  an  abstemiousness 
and  self-denial  such  as  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders. 
However  noble  their  birth,  however  high 


I«arf e  XngUsli 
subsidy  to 


their  rank  in  the  service,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  eat  from  anything  better 
than  pewter.  It  was  a  high  crime  evcsi 
in  a  count  and  field-marshal  to  have  a 
single  silver  spoon  among  hia  baggage. 
Gay  young  EngUshmen  of  twenty  thou- 
sand a-year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to 
luxury,  would  not  easily  submit  to  these 
Spartan  restraints.  The  king  could  not 
venture  to  keep  them  in  order,  as  he  kept 
hia  own  subjects  in  order.  ooartan 
Situated  as  he  was  with  discipliiie  of 
respect  to  England,  he  could  Prederlc'a 
not  well  imprison  or  shoot  *"°y- 
refractory  Howards  and  CavendisheB. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  a  few 
fine  gentlemen,  attended  by  chariots  and 
livery  servants,  eating  in  plate,  and 
drinking  champagne  and  tokay,  was 
enough  to  corrupt  his  whole  army.  He 
thought  it  best  to  make  a  stand  at  first, 
and  civilly  refused  to  admit  such  danger- 
ous companions  among  his  troops. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in 
a  manner  far  more  useful  and  more 
acceptable.  An  annual 
subsidy  of  near  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  en- 
abled the  king  to  add  probably  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  to  his  army. 
Pitt,  now  at  the  height  of  power  and 
popularity,  undertook  the  task  of  defend- 
ing Western  Germany  against  Fxanoe, 
and  asked  Frederic  only  for  the  loan  of 
a  general.  The  general  selected  was 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
attained  high  dirtinction  in  the  Prussian 
service.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverian, 
partly  composed  of  mercenaries  hired 
from  the  petty  princes  of  the  empire.  He 
soon  vindicated  the  choice  of  the  two 
aUied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the 
second  general  of  the  age. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  BkvsIaQ 
in  reading,  writing,  and  preparing  for 
the  next  campaign*  The  Battteof 
havoc  which  the  war  had  Zomdort 
made  among  his  troops  waa  ^^  ^' ^''W- 
rapidly  repaired;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1758  he  was  again  ready  for  the  conflict. 
Prince  Ferdinand  kept  the  French  in 
check.  The  king  in  the  meantime,  after 
attempting  against  the  Austrians  some 
operations  which  led  to  no  very  important 
result,  marehed  to  encounter  the  Bussians, 
who,  slaying,  burning,  and  wasting 
wherever  they  turned,  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  his  realm.  He  gave 
them  battle  at  Zomdorf ,  near  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder.     The  fight  was  long  and 
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bloody.  Quarter  was  neither  given  nor 
taken;  for  the  Germans  and  Scythians 
regarded  each  other  with  bitter  aversion, 
and  the  sight  of  the  ravages  committed 
by  the  half  savage  invaders  had  incensed 
the  king  and  his  army.  The  Bnssians 
were  overUirown  with  great  slaughter, 
and  for  a  few  months  no  further  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  East. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed 
by  the  king,  and  was  celebrated  with 
pride  and  delight  by  his  people.  The 
rejoicings  in  England  were  not  less 
enthusiastic  or  less  sincere.  This  may  be 
selected  as  the  point  of  time  at  which  the 
military  glory  of  Frederic  reached  the 
zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  he  had  won  three 
great  battles  over  the  armies  of  three 
mighty  and  warlike  monarchies—France, 
Austria,  and  Bussia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of 
that  strong  mind  should  be  tzied  by  both 

Period  of  extremes  of  fortune  in 
reverses  rapid  succession.  Close 
^  V  h«8ins.  Tipon  this  bright  series  of, 
triumphs  came  a  series  of  disasters,  such 
as  would  have  blighted  the  fame  and 
broken  the  heart  of  almost  any  other  com- 
mander. Yet  Frederic,  in  the  nudst  of 
his  calamities,  was  still  an  object  of 
admiration  to  his  subjects,  his  allies,  and 
his  enemies.  Overwhelmed  by  adversity, 
sick  of  life,  he  still  maintained  the  contest 
— greater  in  defeat,  in  flight,  and  in  what 
seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than  on  the  fields 
of  his  proudest  victories. 

Having  vanquished  the  Bussians,  he 
hastened  into  Saxony  to  oppose  the  troops 

Burprlseof  <>'  *^«  Empress  -  Queen, 
Boohklrohen,  commanded  by  Daun,  the 
Oct.  14, 1758.  j^Q^  cautious,  and  Lau- 
dohn,  the  most  inventive  and  enterprising 
of  her  generals.  These  two  celebrated 
commanders  agreed  on  a  scheme,  in  which 
the  prudence  of  the  one  and  the  vigour 
of  the  other  seem  to  have  been  happily 
combined.  At  dead  of  night  they  sur* 
prised  the  king  in  his  camp  at'Hooh- 
kjrchen.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his 
troops  from  destruction;  but  nothing 
could  save  them  from  defeat  and  severe 
loss.  Marshal  Keith  was  among  the 
slain.  The  first  roar  of  the  guns  roused 
the  noble  exile  from  his  rest,  and  he  was 
instantly  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  He 
received  a  dangerous  wound,  but  refused 
to  quit  the  field,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
rallying  his  broken  troops,  ^hen  an 
Austrian  bullet  terminated  his  chequered 
and  eventful  life. 


The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  of 
all  generals  Frederic  understood  best  how 
to  repair  defeat,  and  Daun  understood 
least  how  to  improve  victory.  In  a  few 
days  the  Prussian  army  was  as  formidable 
as  before  the  battle.  The  prospect  was, 
however,  gloomy.  An  Austrian  army 
under  General  Harsch  had  invaded 
Silesia,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Neisse. 
Daun,  after  his  success  at  Hochkirchen, 
bad  written  to  Harsch  in  very  confident 
terms: — "Gk)  on  with  your  operations 
against  Neisse.  Be  quite  at  ease  as  to 
the  king.  I  will  give  a  good  account  of 
him."  In  truth,  the  position  of  the 
Prussians  was  fuU  of  difficulties.  Between 
them  and  Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army 
of  Daim.  It  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  they  did  reach  it, 
they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians. 
But  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Frederic 
surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  made  a 
circuitous  march  of  extraordinary  rapidity, 
passed  Daim,  hastened  ihto  Silesia,  raised 
the  siege  of  Neisse,  and  drove  Harsch 
into  Bohemia.  Daun  availed  himself  ot 
the  king's  absence  to  attack 
Dresden.  The  Prussians  ^J|^Jnf' 
defended  it  desperately. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and 
polished  capital  begged  in  vain  for  mercy 
from  the  garrison  within,  and  from  the 
besiegers  without.  The  beautiful  suburbs 
were  burnt  to  the  groimd.  It  was  clear 
that  the  town,  if  won  at  all,  would  be 
won  street  by  street  by  the  bayonet  At 
this  conjuncture  came  news  that  Frederic, 
having  cleared  Silesia  of  his  enemies,  was 
returning  by  forced  marches  into  Saxony. 
Daun  retired  from  before  Dresden,  and 
fell  back  into  the  Austrian  territories. 
The  king,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  the  unhappy 
metropolis,  which  had  so  cruelly  expiated 
the  weak  and  perfidious  policy  of  its 
sovereign.  It  was  now  the  20th  of 
November.  The  cold  weather  suspended 
military  operations ;  and  the  king  again 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years 
was  over;   and  Frederic  still  stood  his 
ground.      He    had    been      d^^^jijo,    i 
recently  tried  by  domestic    nrederic's 
as    well    as    by    military  .„„W*' 
diMuten.    On  th.  Uth  of  "^^^"^ 
October,    the   day  on    which    he    was 
defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  the  day  on  the 
anniveisary  of  which,  foxty-eight  years 
later,  a  defeat  far  more  tremendous  laid 
the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  died 
Wilhelmina,    Margravine    of    Bareuth. 
44 
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From  th«  portraits  which  we  have  of  her, 
by  her  own  hand,  and  by  the  hands  of  the 
most  disceming  of  her  contemporaries, 
we  should  pronounce  her  to  have  been 
coarse,  indelicate,  and  a  good  hater*  but 
not  destitute  of  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  Her  mind,  naturally  strong  and 
observant,  had  been  highly  cultivated; 
and  she  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  Frederic's 
favourite  sister.  He  felt  the  loss  as  much 
as  it  was  in  his  iron  nature  to  feel  the 
loss  of  anything  but  a  province  or  a 
battle. 

At  Breslau,  during  the  winter,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  poetical  labours.  The 
The  winter  of  ™^^^  spirited  lines,  perhaps, 

1768 ;  a  war  that  he  ever  wrote  are  to 

ofcouplets.  befoundinabitterlampoon 
on  Louis  and*  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
which  he  composed  at  this  time,  and  sent 
to  Voltaire.  The  verses  were,  indeed,  so 
good,  that  Voltaire  was  afraid  that  he 
might  himself  be  suspected  of  having 
written  them,  or  at  least  of  having 
corrected  them ;  and  partly  from  fright — 
partly,  we  fear,  from  love  of  mischief — 
sent  them  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then 
prime  minister  of  France.  ChoiseiU  very 
widely  determined  to  encounter  Frederic 
at  IVederio's  own  weapons,  and  applied 
for  assistance  to  Falissot,  who  had  some 
skill  as  a  versifier,  and  who,  though  he 
had  not  yet  made  himself  famous  by 
bringing  Bousseauand  Helvetius  on  the 
stage,  was  known  to  possess  some  little 
talent  for  satire.  Falissot  produced  some 
very  stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and 
literary  character  of  Frederic,  and  these 
lines  the  duke  sent  to  Voltaire.  This  war 
of  couplets,  following  close  on  the  carnage 
of  Zomdorf  and  the  conflagration  of 
Dresden,  illustrates  well  the  strangely 
compounded  ohareoter  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a 
new  enemy.    Benedict  XTV.,  the  beet  and 

Present  of  ^"*^*  ^^  *^®  ^P  hundred 
Clement  xm.  and  fifty  successors  of  St. 
toHiurshal  Peter,  was  no  more.  During 
the  short  interval  between 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  disciple  Gan- 
ganelli,  the  chief  seat  in  the  Church  of 
Borne  waa  filled  by  Bezzonico,  who  took 
the  name  of  Clement  XIII.  This  absurd 
priest  determined  to  try  what  the  weight 
of  his  authority  could  elf ect  in  favour  of 
the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against  a 
iieretic  king.  At  the  high  mass  on 
Christmas  Day,  a  sword  with  a  rich  belt 
and  scabbard,  a  hat  of  crimson  velvet 
lined  with  ermine,  and  a  dove  of  pearls,  | 


the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Divine  Comfovtsi^ 
were  solemnly  blessed  by  the  SBpreme 
pontiff,  and  were  sent  with  great  ceremony 
to  Marshal  Daun,  the  conqueror  of  Kolln 
and  Hochkirchen.  This  mark  of  favour 
had  more  than  once  been  bestowed  by  the 
Popes  on  the  great  champions  of  the  faith 
Similar  honours  had  been  paid,  more 
than  six  centuries  earlier,  by  Urban  II. 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  honours 
had  been  conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying 
the  liberties  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  on 
John  Sobiesky  after  the  deliverance  of 
Vienna.  But  the  presents  whidi  were 
received  with  profound  reverence  by  the 
Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  which  had  not 
wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  appeared  inexpressibly 
ridiculous  to  a  generation  which  read 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  Frederic 
wrote  sarcastic  verses  on  the  gifts,  the 
giver,  and  the  receiver.  But  the  public 
wanted  no  prompter;  and  an  universal 
roar  of  laughter  from  Petersburg  to 
Lisbon  reminded  the  Vatican  that  the  age 
of  crusades  was  over. 

The  fourth  campaign,  the  most  disas- 
trous of  all  the  campaigns  of  this  fearful 
war,  had  now  opened.  The  Battle  of 
Austrians  filled  Saxony,  Kuneradorf. 
and  menaced  Berlin.  The  ^^-  ^^  '^'^^^' 
Bussians  defeated  the  king's  generals  on 
the  Oder,  threatened  Silesia,  effecteda  j  unc- 
tion with  Laudohn,  and  intrenched  Uuem- 
eelves  stnmgly  at  Kunersdorf.  Frederic 
hastened  to  attack  them.  A  great  battle 
was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  everything  yielded  to  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Prussians,  and  to  the 
skill  of  their  chief .  The  lines  were  forced. 
Half  the  Bussian  guns  were  taken.  The 
king  sent  off  a  courier  to  Berlin  with  two 
lines,  annoimcing  a  complete  victory. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  the  stubborn 
Bussians,  defeated  yet  unbroken,  had 
taken  up  their  stand  in  an  almost  impreg- 
nable position,  on  an  eminence  where  the 
Jews  of  Frankfort  were  wont  to  bury 
their  dead.  Here  the  battle  leeom- 
menced.  The  Prussian  infantry,  ex- 
haxisted  by  six  hours  of  hard  fighting 
under  a  sun  which  equalled  the  tropical 
heat,  were  yet  brought  np  repeatedly  to 
the  attack,  but  in  vain.  The  king  led 
three  charges  in  person.  Two  horses 
were  killed  under  him.  The  oifioers  of 
his  staff  fell  all  round  him.  His  coat  was 
pierced  by  several  bullets.  All  was  in 
vain.  His .  tnfantiy  was  driven  back 
with  frightful  slaughter.    Terror  began 
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to  iprelwl  fast  from  mfta  to  maxL  M  that 
momeBt  the  fieiy  cavalrj  of  Laadohn, 
fltflliiesh,  roahed  on  the  waTezing  ranks. 
TThen  followed  an  nniversal  rout  Frederic 
iiwiaftif  <iras  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
Orofihlng  ^^  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
defeat  of  and  was  with  difficnltysayed 
Vrederio.  ^j  ^  gallant  ofaoer,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  hussars,  made 
f^ood  a  diyersion  of  a  few  minutes. 
Shattered  in  body,  shattered  in  mind,  the 
king  reached  that  night  a  Tillage  which 
the  Cossacks  had  plundered ;  and  there, 
in  a  rained  and  deserted  farm-house,  flung 
liimself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent 
to  Berlin  a  second  despatch  very  different 
from  his  first: — '*Let  the  royal  family 
leare  Berlin.  Send  the  archives  to  Pots- 
dam, The  town  may  make  terms  with 
the  enemy." 

^e  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming. 
Of  fifty  thousand  men,  who  had  that 
morning  marched  under  the  black  eagles, 
not  three  thousand  remained  together. 
The  king  bethought  him  again  of  his 
ooTTOsive  sublimate,  and  wrote  to  bid 
adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  give  directions 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  his  death :— "  I  have  no  resource 
left"— such  is  the  language  of  one  of  his 
letters—* '  all  is  lost.  I  will  not  survive  the 
ruin  of  my  country.    Farewell  for  ever." 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  con* 

federates  prevented  them  from  following 

up  their  victory.  Th^  lost 

^d^f  a  few  days  in  loitering  and 
squabbling ;  and  a  few  days, 
improved  by  Frederic,  were  worth  more 
than  the  years  of  other  men.  On  the 
morning  after  the  battle,  he  had  got 
together  eighteen  thousand  of  his  troops. 
Tery  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand.  Guns  were  procured  from  the 
neighbouring  fortresses;  and  there  was 
again  an  army.  Berlin  was  for  the 
presentsaf  e ;  but  calamities  came  pouring 
on  the  king  in  uninterrupted  sucoessioa. 
One  of  his  generals,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  was  taken  at  Mazen ;  another  was 
defeated  at  Meissen ;  and  when  at  length 
the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rigorous  winter,  the  situation  of 
Prussia  appeared  desperate.  The  only 
consoling  drcumstanoe  was,  that,  in  the 
Wert,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  his  master;  and  by  a 
series  of  exploits,,  of  which  the  battle  of 
Kilpden  was  the  most  glorious,  had 
removed  all  apprehension  of  danger  on 
the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth   year   was   now  about  to 


commence.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
the  Prussian  territories,  re-  desperate 
peatedly  devastated  by  hun-  nature  of 
dreds  of  thousands  of  in-  *hewar. 
vaders,  could  longer  support  the  contest. 
But  the  king  carried  on  war  as  no 
European  power  has  ever  carried  on  war 
except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
during  the  great  agony  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  governed  his  kingdom 
as  he  would  have  governed  a  besieged 
town^  not  caring  to  what  extent  property 
was  destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil 
life  suspended,  so  that  he  did  but  make 
head  against  the  enemy.  As  long  as 
there  was  a  man  left  in  Prussia,  that  man 
might  carry  a  musket— as  long  as  there 
was  a  horse  left,  that  horse  might  draw 
artillery.  The  coin  was  debased,  the 
civil  functionaries  were  left  unpaid ;  in 
some  provinces  dvil  government  altogethec 
ceased  to  exist  But  there^were  still  rye* 
bread  and  potatoes ;  there  were  still  lead 
and  gunpowder ;  and,  while  the  means  of 
sustaiuing  and  destroying  life  remained, 
Frederic  was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to 
the  very  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of 
1760  was  unfavourable  to  him.  Berlin 
was  again  occupied  by  the  g^^n^  ^f 
enemy.  Great  contribu-  lagnlts;  «^ufl 
tions  were  levied  on  the  of  Topgau, 
inhabitants,  and  the  royal  ^^^'^'  ^^^ 
palace  was  plundered.  Bat  at  length, 
after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory  came 
back  to  his  arms.  At  lignitz  he  gained  a 
great  battle  over  Laudohn;  at  Torgau, 
after  a  day  of  horrible  carnage,  he 
triumphed  over  Daun.  The  fifth  year 
dosed,  and  still  the  event  was  in  suspenso. 
In  the  countries  where  the  war  had  raged, 
the  misery  and  exhaustion  were  more 
appalling  than  ever ;  but  still  there  were 
left  men  and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and 
still  Frederic  fought  on.  In  truth  he  had 
now  been  baited  into  savageness.  His  heart 
was  ulcerated  with  hatred.  TheimphicaUa 
resentment  with  which  his  enemies  perse- 
cuted him,  though  originally  provoked  by 
his  own  unprincipled  ambition,  excited  in 
him  a  thirst  for  vengeance  which  he  did 
not  even  attempt  to  conceal.  *'Itishard," 
he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  for  man  to 
bear  what  I  bear.  I  begin  to  feel  that,  as 
the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a  pleasure  tot 
the  gods.  My  philosophy  is  worn  out  by 
suffering.  I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  legends ;  and  I  wUl 
own  that  I  should  die  content  if  only  I 
could  first  inflict  a  portion  of  the  miseiy 
which  I  endure." 
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Borne  up  by  such  feeliogs,  he  struggled 
"wtth  various  Success,  but  constant  glory, 

Sohweidnlta  through  the  campaign  of 
taken  by  1761.  On  the  whole,  the 
liaudohn.  y^ault  of  this  campaign  was 
disastrous  to  Prussia.  No  great  battle 
was  gained  by  the  enemy ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  bounds  of  the  hunted  tiger, 
the  circle  of  pursuers  was  fast  closing 
round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised  the 
important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz.  With 
that  fortress,  half  of  Silesia,  and  the 
command  of  the  most  imiK>rtant  defiles 
through  the  mountains,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Austiians.  The  Russians 
had  ovezpowered  the  king's  generals  in 
Pomerania.  The  country  was  so  com- 
pletely desolated  that  he  began,  by  his 
own  confession,  to  look  round  him  with 
blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine  where 
recruits,  horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be 
found. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  Events 
brought  on  a  complete  change  in  the 
*  relations  of  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  One  of  those  events  was  the 
^retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  office;  the 
other  was  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an 
omen   of  utter  ruin   to   the   House  of 

Betirement  Brandenburg.  His  proud 
of  Pitt       and  vehement  nature  was 

from  office,  incapable  of  anything  that 
looked  like  either  fear  or  treacheiy.  He 
had  often  declared  that,  while  he  was  in 
power,  England  should  never  make  a 
peace  of  Utrecht  ;~should  never,  for  any 
selfish  object,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the 
last  extremity  of  distress.  The  Continental 
war  was  his  own  war.  He  had  been  bold 
enough— he  who  in  former  times  had 
attacked,  with  irresistible  powers  of 
oratory,  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  Carteret, 
and  the  German  subsidies  of  Newcastle — 
to  declare  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that  he 
would  conquer  America  in  Germany.  He 
had  fallen ;  and  the  power  which  he  had 
exercised,  not  always  with  discretion,  but 
always  with  vigour  and  genius,  had 
devolved  on  a  favourite  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  Tory  party— of  the 
party  which  had  thwarted  WiUiam,  which 
had  persecuted  Marlborough,  and  which 
had  given  up  the  Catalans  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Philip  of  Anjou.  To  make 
peace  with  France  —  to 
^''^UoJ?"^"  shake  oi!  with  aU,  or  more 
than  all,  the  speed  com- 
patible with  decency,  every  Continental 


connection— these  were  among  the  6ad 
objects  of  the  new  Minister.  The  polky 
then  followed  inspired  Frederic  with  u 
unjust  but  deep  and  bitter  aversion  to  the 
English  name,  and  produced  effects  whid 
are  still  felt  throughout  the  ciTilized 
world.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  Uut, 
some  years  later,  Elngland  could  not  fiad 
on  the  whole  Continent  a  single  allj  to 
stand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need,  against 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  To  that  policy  it 
was  owing  that  Frederic,  alienated  fn>D 
England,  was  compelled  to  connect  him- 
self closely,  during  his  later  yean,  with 
Russia ;  and  was  induced  reluctantl j  to 
atoist  in  that  great  crime,  the  froitfil 
parent  of  other  g^^^eat  crimes— the  fint 
partition  of  Poland. 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr.  ?i» 
deprived  Prussia  of  her  only  friend,  whan 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  pro-  x>eath  of  titf 
duced  an  entire  revolution      Czsria* 
inthepoUticsoftheNorth.    »J*«»^"»- 
The  Grand  Duke  Peter,  her  nephew,  who 
now  ascended  the  Bussian  throne,  wts 
not  merely  free  from  the  prejudices  which 
his  aimt  had  entertained  against  Fredeiit, 
but  was  a  worshipper,  a  servile  imiUtor, 
a  BosweU,  of  the  great  king.    The  days 
of  the  new  Czar's  government  were  few 
and   evil,   but   suflident  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  whole  state  of  Christendoo. 
He  set  the  Prussian  prisonen  at  liberty, 
fitted  them  out  decentiy,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  master;  he  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  provinces  which  Elizabeth 
had  decided  on  incorporating  with  her 
dominions,  and  absolred  all  those  Pirtisaian 
subjects,    who   had   been  compelled  to 
swear  fealty  to  Bossia,  from  their  engage- 
ments. 

Not  content  witti  concludiDg  peace  on 
terms  favourable  to  Prussia,  he  solicited 
rank  in  the  Prussian  service,  B^ttlB  of 
dressedhimself  inaPrussian  Bn«J^^' 
uniform,  wore  the  Black 
Eagle  of  Prussia  on  his  breast,  ins^e 
preparations  for  viriting  Prussia,  in  order 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  objed JU 
his  idolatry,  and  actually  «ent  fift»» 
thousand  exeeUent  troops  to  rfssd^ 
the  shattered  army  of  Frederic  1  ^s 
strengthened,  the  king  speedily  repauw 
the  losses  of  the  preceding  yew,  rwo*^' 
quered  Silesia,  defeated  Daun  at  Bo^««- 
dorf ,  invested  and  retiok  Schweitot^ 
and,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  presented  w 
the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  a  frost  aj 
formidable  as  before  the  great  rev«i«M  ox 
1759.  Before  the  end  of  the  campai^. 
his  friend  the  Emperor  Peter  having,  by 
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a  aeries  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institu- 
tions, manners,  and  feelings  of  his  people, 
united  them  in  hostility  to  his  person  and 
goTemment,  was  deposed  and  murdered. 
The  Empress,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Catherine  the  Second,  now  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  was,  at  the  commence- 
znent  of  her  administration,  by  no  means 
partial  to  Frederic,  and  refused  to  permit 
her  troops  to  remain  under  his  oonmiand. 
Sut  she  ohserred  the  peace  made  by  her 
liusband;  and  Prussia  was  no  longer 
threatened  by  danger  from  the  East. 
England  and  France  at  the  same  time 
Austria  and  P**'®^  ^^  together.  They 
Prussia  left  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
alone.  ^^^^  t^ey  JMjund  them- 
selves to  obseire  neutrality  with  respect 
to  the  Qerman  war.  Thus  the  coalitions 
on  both  sides  were  dissolved;  and  the 
original  enemies,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  by  far  greater 
means  than  Prussia,  and  was   less  ex- 
Treaty  of      liauted  by  hostilities ;  yet 
Hubertaburg,    it  seemed  hardly  possible 
l''«S.  that  Austria  could  effect 

alone  what  she  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
«ffect  when  supported  by  France  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  Russia  on  the  other. 
Danger  also  began  to  menace  the  Imperial 
house  from  another  quarter.  The  Otto- 
man Forte  held  threatening  language, 
and  a  himdred  thousand  Turks  were 
mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
The  proud  and  revengeful  spirit  of  the 
Empress-Queen  at  length  gave  way ;  and, 
in  February,  17G3,  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  which  had, 
during  seven  years,  devastated  Oermany. 
The  king  ceded  nothing.  The  whole 
Continent  in  arms  had  proved  unable  to 
tear  Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.    Frederic  was  safe. 
His  glory  was  beyond  the  reach  of  envy. 

Frederic's  ^  ^®  ^'^  ^^^  made  con- 
retuxnto  quests  as  vast  as  those  of 
Berlin.  Alexander,  of  Caasar,  and 
of  Napoleon— if  he  had  not,  on  field  of 
battle,  enjoyed  the  constant  success  of 
Marlborough  and  Wellington— he  had 
yet  given  an  example  unrivalled  in  history 
of  what  capacity  and  resolution  can  effect 
against  the  greatest  superiority  of  power 
and  the  utmost  spite  of  fortune.  He 
entered  Berlin  in  triumph,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  six  years.  The 
streets  were  brilliantly  lighted  up;  and, 
as  he  passed  along  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  his  side, 
the    multitude    saluted  him  with  loud 


praises  and  blessings.  He  was  moved  by 
those  marks  of  attachment,  and  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  **Long  live  my  dear 
people !  Long  live  my  children !  "  Yet, 
even  in  the  nudst  of  that  gay  spectacle, 
he  could  not  but  perceive  everywhere  the 
traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  The 
dty  had  been  more  than  once  plundered. 
The  population  had  considerably  dimin- 
ished. Berlin,  however,  had  suffered 
little  when  compared  with  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private  for- 
tunes, the  distress  of  all  ranks,  was  such 
as  might  appal  the  firmest  mind.  Almost 
every  province  had  been  the  seat  of  war, 
and  of  war  conducted  with  merciless 
ferocity.  Clouds  of  Creations  had  de- 
scended on  Silesia.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  onPomerania 
and  Brandenburg.  The  mere  contribu- 
tions levied  by  the  invaders 
amounted,  it  wa.  said,  to  ^Tj^^ttr^ 
more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  what 
they  extorted  was  probably  much  less 
than  the  value  of  what  they  destroyed. 
The  fields  Uy  uncultivated.  The  very 
seed-com  had  been  devoured  in  the 
madness  of  hunger.  Famine,  and  con- 
tagious maladies  the  effect  of  famine,  had 
swept  away  the  herds  and  flocks;  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  great 
pestilence  among  the  human  race  was 
likely  to  follow  in  the  train  of  that 
tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen  thousand 
houses  hod  been  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  population  of  the  kingdom  had  in 
seven  years  decreased  to  the  frightful 
extent  of  ten  per  cent.  A  sixth  of  the 
males  capable  of  bearing  arms  had 
actually  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  In 
some  districts,  no  labourers,  except  women, 
were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest  time. 
In  others,  the  traveller  passed  shuddering 
through  a  succession  of  silent  villages,  in 
which  not  a  single  inhabitant  remained. 
The  currency  had  been  debased;  the 
authority  of  laws  and  magistrates  had 
been  suspended ;  the  whole  social  system  I 
was  deranged.  For,  during  that  convul-  * 
sive  struggle,  everything  that  was  not 
military  violence  was  anarchy.  Even  the 
army  was  disorganized.  jirfgi^tfai 
Some  great  generals,  and  mortality  and 
a  crowd  of  excellent  offtcers,  "^|^J^*  ^^^ 
had  fallen,  and  it  had  been  ^^^' 

impossible  to  supply  their  place.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  recruits  had,  towards 
the  close  of  the  war,  been  so  great,  that 
selection  and  rejection  were  impossible. 
Whole  battalions  were  composed  of  de« 
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Betters  or  of  prisoners.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  hoped  that  thirty  years  of  repose  and 
ittdiutry  woxild  repair  the  ruin  produced 
hj  seven  years  of  havoc.  One  consolatory 
ctrcmnatance,  indeed,  there  was.  No 
debt  had  been  incurred.  The  burdens  of 
fhe  war  had  been  terrible,  almost  in- 
supportable ;  but  no  arrear  was  left 
to  enoLbarrass  the  finances  in  time  of 
peacew 


Here,  for  the  present,  we  miut  pAne. 
We  have  accompanied  Fzederio  to  &s 
close  of  his  career  as  a  warrior.  Possibly, 
when  these  Memoirs  are  completed,  we 
may  resume  the  consideration  of  hb 
character,  and  give  some  aooount  of  hs 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  ol  his 
inrivate  habits,  during  the  many  years  of 
tranquillity  which  followed  the  Serrea 
Years'  War. 


MADAME    D'AEBLAY. 

(Edinbukgh  Beview,  January,  1848.) 

Five  Vols.  8vo.    London  ; 


Diary  and  IMers  of  Madame  D  *Arblat/, 
1842. 


Thottoh  the  world  saw  and  heard  little 
of   Madame  D'Arblay   during   the   last 

Long.paBt  ^0^  y®«"  °'  ^®'"  ^®»  "'^ 
literary      though  that  little  did  not 

tiiumplii.  add  to  her  fame,  there  were 
thousandB,  we  belleye,  who  felt  a  singular 
emotion  when  they  learned  that  she  was 
■o  longer  among  ns.  The  news  of  her 
death  carried  the  minds  of  men  back  at 
one  leap,  dear  over  two  generations,  to 
the  time  when  her  first  literary  triumphs 
were  won.  All  those  whom  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  revere  as  intellectual  patri- 
archs seemed  children  when  compared 
with  her ;  for  Barke  had  sat  up  all  night 
to  read  her  writings,  and  Johnson  had 
pronounced  her  superior  to  Fielding, 
when  Bogers  was  stiU  a  schoolboy,  and 
Southey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet  more 
strange  did  it  seem  that  we  should  just 
have  lost  one  whose  name  had  been 
widely  celebrated  before  anybody  had 
heard  of  some  illustrious  men  who, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  were, 
after  a  long  *and  splendid  career,  borne 
with  honour  to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Frances  Bumey  was  at  the  height  of  fame 
and  popularity  before  Cowper  had  pub- 
lished his  first  volume,  before  Porson  had 
gone  up  to  college,  before  Pitt  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
the  voice  of  Erskine  had  been  once  heard 
in  Westminster  Hall.    Since  the  appear- 

The  antbar...  "?««    °1  *"*   <»"'   '°* 

survives  her    sixty  -  two     years     naa 

work  Blxty-     passed ;  and  this  interval 

wo  years,      j^^^  ^^^^^^  crowded,  not  only 

with  political,  but  alBo  with  intellectual 

revolutions.    Thousands   of    reputations 

had,    during    that    period,    sprung  up, 

bloomed,     withered,    and    disappeared. 

New  kinds  of    composition    had    oome 

into  fashion,  had  gone  out  of  fashion, 

had  been  derided,  had  been  forgotten. 

The  fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca  and  the 


fooleries  of  Eotzebue  had  for  a  time 
bewitched  the  multitude,  but  had  left 
no  trace  behind  them;  nor  had  mis- 
directed genius  been  able  to  save  from 
decay  the  once  flourishing  schools  of 
Godwin,  of  Darwin,  and  of  Badcliffe. 
Many  books,  written  for  temporary  effect, 
had  run  through  six  or  seven  editions, 
and  had  then  been  gathered  to  the  novels 
of  Afra  Behn,  and  the  epic  poems  of  Sir 
Richard  Blaokmore.  Yet  the  early  works 
of  Madame  D*Arblay,  in  spite  of  the  lapse 
of  years,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  manners, 
in  spite  of  the  popularity  deservedly 
obtained  by  some  of  her  rivals,  continued 
to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  public  esteem. 
She  lived  to  be  a  classic.  Time  set  on  her 
fame,  before  she  went  hence,  that  seal 
which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the  fame  of 
the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy  Backrent 
in  the  tale,  she  survived  her  own  wake, 
and  overheard  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere, 
though  not  a  blind  admiration  for  her 

talents,  we  rejoiced  to  learn     „^^ . , 

.,,-'_.•'  _      ^      Contrast 

that  her  Diary  was  about  between  her 
to  be  made  public.  Our  earlier  and 
hopes,  it  is  true,  were  not  ^*^  **^^*" 
unmixed  with  f ean.  We  could  not  forget 
the  fate  of  tha  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
which  were  published  ten  years  ago. 
That  unfortunate  book  contained  much 
that  was  curious  and  interesting.  Yet  it 
was  received  with  a  cry  of  disgust,  and 
was  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  deserved  its  doom.  It 
was  written  in  Madame  D*Arblay*s  later 
style— the  worst  style  that  has  ever  been 
known  among  men.  No  genius,  no  in- 
formation, oould  save  from  proscription  a 
book  so  written.  We,  therefore,  opened 
the  Diary  with  no  small  anxiety,  trembling 
lest  we  should  light  upon  some  of  that 
peculiar  rhetoric  which  deforms  almost 
every  page  of  the  Memoirs,  and  which  it 
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is  imx>ossible  to  read  without  a  sensation 
made  up  of  mirth,  shame,  and  loathing. 
"We  soon,  however,  discoyered  to  our 
great  delight  that  this  Diaiy  was  kept 
before  Madame  D*  Arblay  became  eloquent. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  her 
earliest  and  best  manner ;  in  true  woman's 
English,  clear,  natural,  and  lirely.  The 
two  works  are  lying  side  by  side  before 
us,  and  we  never  turn  from  the  Memoirs 
to  the  Diary  without  a  sense  of  relief. 
The  difference  is  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  the  atmosphere  of  a  perfumer^s 
shop,  fetid  with  lavender  water  and 
jasmine  soap,  and  the  air  of  a  heath  on  a 
line  morning  in  May.  Both  works  ought 
to  be  consulted  by  every  person  who 
wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  literature  and  our  manners. 
But  to  read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure ;  to 
read  the  Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless 
amusement  to  our  readers  if  we  attempt, 
with  the  help  of  these  two  books,  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  most  important 
years  of  Madame  D'ArbUy's  life. 

She  was  descended  from  a  family  which 

bore  the  name  of  Macbumey,  and  which, 

though  probably  of  Irish 

mL^SSS;.'  origin,  had  beenlongsettied 
in  Shropshire,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  estates  in  that 
county.  Unhappily,  many  years  before 
her  birth,  the  Macbumeys  began,  as  if  of 
set  purpose  and  in  a  spirit  of  determined 
rivalry,  to  expose  and  ruin  themselves. 
The  heir-apparent,  Mr.  James  Macbumey, 
oif ended  his  father  by  making  a  runaway 
match  with  an  actress  from  Goodman's 
Fields.  The  old  gentleman  could  devise 
no  more  judicious  mode  of  wreaking 
vengeance  on  his  undatif  ul  boy  than  by 
marrying  the  cook.  The  cook  gave  birth 
to  a  son  named  Joseph,  who  succeeded  to 
all  the  lands  of  the  family,  while  James 
wat  £ut  off  with  a  shilling.  The  favourite 
son,  however,  was  so  extravagant,  that  he 
soon  became  as  poor  as  his  disinherited 
brother.  Both  were  forced  to  earn  their 
bread  by  their  labour.  Joseph  turned 
dancing-master,  and  settled  in  Norfolk. 
James  struck  off  the  Mac  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  name,  and  set  up  as  a 
portrait  painter  at  Chester.  Here  he  had 
a  son  named  Charles,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Music,  and  as  the 
father  of  two  remarkable  children,  of  a 
son  distinguished  by  learning,  and  of  a 
daughter  still  more  honourably  distin- 
guished by  genius. 

Charles  early  showed  a  taste  for  that 


art,  of  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  became 
the  historian.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  celebrated  ^SS^f* 
musician  in  London,  and 
applied  himself  to  study  with  vigour  and 
success.  He  early  found  a  kind  and 
munificent  patron  in  Fulk  Oreville,  a 
high-bom  and  high-bred  man,  who  seems 
to  have  had  in  large  measure  all  ti>e 
accomplishments  and  all  the  follies,  all 
the  virtues  and  all  the  vioes  whi^  a 
hundred  years  ago,  were  considered  as 
making  up  the  character  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man. Under  such  protection,  the  young 
artist  had  every  prospect  of  a  brilhauit 
career  in  the  capitaL  But  his  healtii 
failed.  It  became  neoessaiy  for  him  to 
retreat  from  the  smoke  and  river  fog  of 
London  to  the  pure  air  of  the  coast. 
He  accepted  the  place  of  organist  at 
Lynn,  and  settled  at  that  town  with  a 
young  lady  who  had  recently  become  his 
wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June,  1752,  Fimnces  Bumey 
was  bom.  Nothing  in  her  childhood  in- 
dicated that  she  would,  Frances 
while  still  a  young  woman.  Burner,  bom 
have  secured  for  herself  »*  ^^nn,  1762. 
an  honourable  and  permanent  place  among 
English  writers.  She  was  shy  and  silent. 
Her  brothers  and  sisters  called  her  a 
dunce,  and  not  altogether  without  some 
show  of  reason ;  for  at  eight  years  old  she 
did  not  know  her  letters. 

In  1760  Mr.  Burney  quitted  Lynn  for 
London,  and  took  a  house  in  Poland 
Street ;  a  situation  which  had  been 
fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  which,  since  that  time,  had  been 
deserted  by  most  of  its  wealthy  and  noble 
inhabitants.  He  afterwards  resided  in 
St.  Martin's  Street,  on  the  south  side  of 
Leicester  Square.  His  house  there  is  still 
well  known,  and  will  continue  io  be  well 
known  as  long  as  our  island  retains  any 
trace  of  civilization;  for  it  was  the 
dwelling  of  Newton,  and  the  square 
turret  which  distinguishes  it  from  aU  the 
surrounding  buildings  was  Newton's 
observatoiy. 

Mr.  Bumey  at  once  obtained  as  many 
pupils  of  the  most  respectable  description 
as  he  had  time  to  attend, 
and  was  thus  enabled   to  S'i^SSS 
support  hisfamily,  modestly 
indeed,  and  fmgally,  but  in  comfort  and 
independence.      His    professional    merit 
obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  from  the  University  of  Oxford; 
and  his  works  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  art  gained  for  him  a  place,  respectable, 
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tliotigh  certainly  not  eminent,  among  men 
of  letters. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  of  Frances 
Sumey,  from  her  ninth  to  her  twenty- 
AUsB  Bumeys  ^^  7^^*  ^^^  deserres  to 
•    defeotiye       be  recorded.    When   her 
ednoaUon.      education  had  proceeded 
iK>  further  than  the  horn-book,  she  lost 
bar  mother,  and  thenceforward  she  edu- 
cated herself.    Her  father  appears  to  haxe 
been  as  bad  a  father  as  a  very  honest, 
affectionate,  and  sweet-tempered  man  can 
"vrell  be.    He  loved  his  daughter  dearly ; 
but  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
bim  that  a  parent  has  other  duties  to 
perform  to  children  than  that  of  fondling 
them.    It  would  indeed  have  been  im- 
possible for  him    to   superintend  their 
education  himself.    His  professional  en- 
gagements occupied  him  all  day.     At 
seven  in  the  morning  he  began  to  attend 
bis  pupils,  and,  when  London  was  full, 
was  sometimes  emplojred  in  teaching  till 
eleven  at  night.    He  was  often  forced  to 
carry  in  his  pocket  a  tin  box  of  sand- 
wiches, and  a  bottle  of  wine  and  water, 
on  which  he  dined  in  a  hackney  coach 
while    hurrying    from   one    scholar    to 
another.    Two  of  his  daughters  he  sent 
to  a  seminary  at  Paris ;  but  he  imagined 
that  Frances  would  run  some  risk  of  being 
perverted  from  the  Protestant  faith  if  she 
were  educated  in  a  Catholic  countxy,  and 
he   therefore   kept   her   at   home.      No 
governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  any 
language  was  provided  for  her.    But  one 
of  her  sisters  showed  her  how  to  write ; 
and,  before  she  was  fourteen,  she  began 
to  find  pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that 
her  intellect  was  formed.  Indeed,  when 
Her  limited  ^^'  ^^  novels  were  pro- 
knowle<l«e  duced,  her  knowledge  of 
of  books.  Yyooka  was  very  small. 
When  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  she 
was  unacquainted  with  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  Voltaire  and  Molidre ; 
and,  what  seems  still  more  extraordinary, 
had  never  heard  or  seen  a  line  of  Church- 
ill, who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  was  the 
most  popular  of  living  poets.  It  u 
particularly  deserving  of  observation 
that  she  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  a  novel-reader.  Her  father's  library 
was  large ;  and  he  had  admitted  into  it 
so  many  books  which  rigid  moralists 
generally  exclude,  that  he  felt  uneasy,  as 
he  afterwards  owned,  when  Johnson 
began  to  examine  the  shelves.  But  in 
the  whole  collection  there  was  only  a 
single  novel,  Fielding's  Amelia. 


An  education,  however,  which  t»  most 
girls  would  have  been  useless,  but  which 
suited  Fanny's  mind  better  than  elaborate 
culture,  was  in  constant  progress  during 
he^  passage  from  childhood  to  woman- 
hood. The  great  book  of  human  nature 
was  turned  over  before  her.  Her  father's 
social  position  was  very  peculiar.  He 
belonged  in  fortune  and  station  to  the 
middle  class.  "HJa  daughters  seem  to 
have  been  suffered  to  mix  freely  with 
those  whom  butiers  and  waiting-maids 
call  vulgar.  We  are  told  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  playing  with  the  children 
of  a  wig-maker  who  lived  in  the  adjoin- 
ing house.  Yet  few  nobles  could  as- 
semble in  the  most  stately  mansions  of 
QjosyetiOT  Square  or  St.  James's  Square, 
a  society  so  various  and  so  brilliant  as  was 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bumey's 
cabin.  His  nund,  though  not  very  power- 
ful or  capacious,  was  restlessly  active ; 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  had  contrived  to  lay  up 
•much  miscellaneous  information.  His 
attainments,,  the  suavity  of  his  temper, 
and  the  gentle  fimplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, had  obtained  for  him  ready  ad- 
mission to  the  first  literary  circles. 
While  he  was  still  at  Lynn  he  had 
won  Johnson's  heart  by  sounding  with 
honest  seal  the  praises  of  the  English 
Dictionary.  In  London  the  two  friends 
met  frequently,  and  agreed  most  harmo- 
niously. One  tie,  indeed,  was  wanting  to 
their  mutual  attachment  Bumey  loved 
his  own  art  passionately;  and  Johnson 
just  knew  the  bell  of  St.  Clement's 
church  from  the  organ.  They  had, 
however,  many  topics  in  Dr.  Bumey 
common;  and  on  winter  and  Dr. 
nights  their  conversations  Jo^^won- 
were  sometimes  prolonged  till  the  fire 
had  gone  out,  and  the  candles  had  burned 
away  to  the  wicks.  Bumey's  admiration 
of  the  powers  which  had  produced 
Basselas  and  The  Bambler  bordered  on 
idolatry.  He  gave  a  singular  proof  of 
this  at  his  first  visit  to  Johnson's  ill- 
furnished  garret.  The  master  of  the 
apartment  was  not  at  home.  The  enthu- 
siastic visitor  looked  about  for  some 
relique  which  he  might  carry  away ;  but 
he  couU  see  nothing  lighter  than  the 
chairs  and  the  fire-irons.  At  last  he  dis* 
covered  an  old  broom,  tore  some  bristles 
from  the  stump,  wrapped  them  in  silver 
paper,  and  departed  as  happy  as  Louis 
IX.  when  the  holy  nail  of  St.  Denis  was 
found.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand, 
condescended  to  growl  out  that  Bumey 
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was  an  honest  fellow,  a  man  whom  it 
was  impossible  not  to  like. 

Gairick,  too,  was  a  freqaent  yisitor  in 
Poland  Street  and  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
That  wonderful  actor  lovM 
David  Oarrlok-tj^  society  of  chUdren, 
partly  from  good-nature,  and  partly  from 
Tanity.  The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and  terror 
which  his  gestures  and  play  of  counten- 
ance never  failed  to  produce  in  a  nursery, 
flattered  him  quite  as  much  as  the 
applause  of  mature  critics.  He  often 
exhibited  all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for 
the  amusement  of  the  little  Bmneys, 
awed  them  by  shuddering  and  crouching 
as  if  he  taw  a  ghost,  scared  them  by 
raving  like  a  maniar  in  St.  Luke's,  and 
then  at  once  became  an  auctioneer,  a 
chimney-sweeper,  or  an  old  woman,  and 
made  them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the 

names  of  all  the  men  of  letters  and  artists 

,^  „       ,  whom    Frances    Bumey 

Italian  slnAsn*  ,    <.  .     ..         . 

AMUHux.ui«       j^^    ^^    opportumty    of 

seeing  and  hearing.  Golman,  Twining, 
Hands,  Barotti,  Hawkeswortfa,  Reynolds, 
Barry,  were  among  those  who  occasion- 
ally surrounded  the  tea-table  and  supper- 
tray  at  her  father's  modest  dwelling. 
This  was  not  all  The  distinction  which 
Dr.  Bumey  had  acquired  as  a  musician, 
and  as  the  historian  of  music,  attracted 
to  his  house  the  most  eminent  musical 
performers  of  that  age.  The  greatest 
Italian  singers  who  visited  England 
regarded  him  as  the  dispenser  of  fame  in 
their  art,  and  exerted  themselves  to  obtain 
his  suffrage.  Pachierotti  became  his  inti- 
mate ^friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari, 
who  sang  for  nobody  else  xmder  fifty 
pounds  an  air,  sang  her  best  for  Br. 
Bumey  without  a  fee ;  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  Dr.  Bumey  even  the  haughty 
and  eccentric  Gkibrielli  constrained  her- 
self to  behave  with  civility.  It  was  thus 
in  his  power  to  give,  with  scarcely  any 
expense,  concerts  equal  to  those  of  the 
aristocracy.  On  such  occasions  the  quiet 
street  in  which  he  lived  was  blocked  up 
by  coroneted  chariots,  and  his  little 
drawiog-room  was  crowded  with  peers, 
peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassadors. 
On  one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to 
have  a  full  account,  there  were  present 
Distinguished  I^rdMuIgrave,LordBmce, 
visitors  at  Lord  and  Lady  Edgecumbe, 
Dr.  Burners.  Lord  Barrington  from  the 
War  Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  Ashburnham,  with  his 
gold  key  dangling  from  his  pocket,  and 


the  French  Ambassador,  M.  De  Gmg&tt, 
renowned  for  his  fine  x>erson  and  for  his 
success  in  gallantry.  Bat  the  great  sbov 
of  the  night  was  the  Bnssian  Ambai> 
sador,  Count  Oiloff,  vrhoae  gigantic  figure 
was  all  in  a  blaze  -with  jewels,  and  u 
whose  demeanour  the  nn  famed  ferocity  of 
the  Scythian  might  be  discerned  thrao^ 
a  thin  varnish  of  French  poUteness.  As 
he  stalked  about  the  small  parlour,  borosb- 
ing  the  ceiling  with  his  toapee,  the  fpzh 
whispered  to  each  other,  with  mingled 
admiration  and  horror,  that  he  was  the 
favoured  lover  of  his  august  znistress; 
that  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the 
revolution  to  which  she  owed  her  throne: 
and  that  his  huge  hands,  now  gfittezia^ 
with  diamond  zings,  had  giTen  the  last 
squeeze  to  the  windpipe  of  her  unfarfo' 
nate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious   g^a^^  ^  ^^^^"^ 
were  mingled  all  the  most  remaikihle 
specimens  of  the  race    of 
lions  —  a    kind    of    game       ^on? 
which  is  hunted  in  London 
every  spring  with  more  than  Heltooisn 
ardour  and  perseverance.      Bruce,  who 
had  washed  down  steaks  cat  from  living 
oxen  with  water  from  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  came  to  swagger  and  talk  about 
his  travels.    Omai  lisped  broken  English, 
and  made  all  the  assembled  musicians 
hold  their  ears  by  howling  Otabeitean 
love-songs,   such   as   those  with  which 
Oberea  charmed  her  Opano. 

With    the    literary    and    ftehiooable 
society  which  occasionally  met  under  Dr. 
Bumey's  roof,  Frances  can      Betirln^ 
scarcely   be   said  to  have   charactsrof 
mingled.     She   was  not  a  MissBumsy. 
musician,  and  could  therefore   bear  no 
part  in  the  concerts.    She  was  shy  almost 
to  awkwardness,  and  scarcely  ever  joined 
in  the  conversation.   The  slightest rem^i^ 
from   a   stranger  disconcerted  her;  and 
even  the  old  friendi  oi  her  father  who 
tried  to  draw  her  out  could  seldom  extrsct 
more  than  a  Yes  or  a  Ko.    Her  figa» 
was  small,  her  face  not  distinguished  by 
beauty.      She  was  therefore  suffered  to 
withdraw  quietly  to  the  background,  and, 
unobserved   herself,  to  observe  sU  that 
passed.   Her  nearest  relations  were  aware 
that  she  had  good  sense,  but  seem  not  to 
have  suspected  that  under  her  ^emvie 
and  bashful  deportment  were  concealed  a  i 

fertile  invention  and  a  keen  sense  ol  the  j 

ridiculous.  She  had  not,  it  is  tniej  *»  ^^ 
for  the  fine  shades  of  character.  Bui 
every  marked  peculiarity  instantly  canght 
her  notice  and  remained  engraven  on  hef 
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ixDAginatioii.  Thns,  while  still  a  girl,  she 
liad  laid  up  rach  a  store  of  materials  for 
fiction  as  few  of  those  who  mix  much  in 
the  world  are  able  to  accnmulate  daring  a 
long  life.  She  had  watehed  and  listened 
to  people  of  every  class,  from  princes  and 
p^eat  oflicers  of  state  down  to  artists 
living  in  garrets,  and  poets  familiar  with 
subterranean  cook-shops..  Hundreds  of 
remarkable  persons  had  passed  in  review 
before  her,  English,  French,  Gkrman, 
Italian,  lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of  cathe- 
clrals  and  managers  of  theatres,  travellers 
leading  about  newly  caught  savages,  and 
singing  women  escorted  by  deputy-hus- 
hands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on 

the  mind  of  Frances  by  the  society  which 

she  was  in  the  habit  of 

she  began  to  write  little 
Petitions  narratives  as  soon  as  she  could 
use  her  pen  with  ease,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  not  very  early.  Her  sisters  were 
amused  hy  her  stories.'  But  Dr.  Barney 
knew  nothing  of  their  existence ;  and  in 
another  quarter  her  literary  propensities 
met  with  serious  discouragement.  When 
she  was  fifteen  her  father  took  a  second 
wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Bumey  soon  found 
out  that  her  daughter-in-law  was  fond  of 
scribbling,  and  delivered  several  good- 
natured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well-meant,  and 
might  have  been  given  by  the  most 
judicious  friend ;  for  at  that  time,  from 
causes  to  which  we  may  hereafter  advert, 
nothing  could  be  more  disadvantageous 
to  a  young  lady  than  to  be  known  as  a 
novel  -  writer.  Frances  yielded,  relin- 
quished her  favourite  pursuit,  and  made 
a  bonfire  of  all  her  manuscripts.* 

She  now   hemmed  and  stitched  from 
breakfast  to  dinner  with  scrupulous  regu- 
larity.   But  the  dinners  of 
^''crUp.**^   that  time  were  early;  and 
the  afternoon  was  her  own. 
Though  she  had  given  up  novel-writing, 
she  was  still  fond  of  using  Her  pen.    She 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  and  she  corre- 
sponded largely  with  a  person  who  seems 
to  have  had  the  chief  share  in  the  for- 
mation of  her  mind.    This  was  Samuel 

*  Then)  is  some  diflteolty  hero  as  to  the  efato- 
nology.  "  This  sasrifles,"  says  tha  editor  of  tha 
I>iar7,  **wa8  mada  in  the  youog  anihonaa'a 
fineenth  year."  This  could  not  be;  for  the 
•acxifica  vm  the  effect,  aceozdmg  to  the  eOitor's 
own  showing,  of  the  remonitrances  of  the  socond 
Mn.  Bnmcy;  and  Frances  was  in  her  sixteenth 
year  trhen  her  father's  seeond  maniaga  took  place. 


Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her  father.  His 
name,  well  known,  near  a  century  ago,  in 
tiie  most  splendid  circles  of  London,  has 
long  been  forgotten.  His  history  is,  how- 
ever, so  interesting  and  instructive,  that 
it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  digression. 

Long  before  Frances  Bumey  was  bom 
Mr.  Crisp  had  made  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  with  every  advantage.  He  was 
well  connected  and  well  educated.  His 
face  and  figure  were  conspicuously  hand- 
some; his  manners  were  polished;  his 
fortune  was  easy;  his  character  was 
without  stain;  he  lived  in  the  best 
society;  he  had  read  much;  he  talked 
well ;  his  taste  in  literature,  music,  paint- 
ing, architecture,  sculpture,  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  Nothing  that  the  world 
can  give  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his 
happiness  and  respectability,  except  that 
he  should  understand  the  limits  of  his 
powers,  and  should  not  throw  away  dis- 
tinctions which  were  within  his  reach  in 
the  pursuit  of  distinctions  which  were 
unattainable. 

'<  It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,"  says 
Swift,  *<  that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill 
figure  who  understood  his 
own  talents,  nor  a  good  ^^^o^^t^J?^ 
one  who  mistook  them." 
Every  day  brings  with  it  fresh  illus- 
trations of  this  weighty  saving ;  but  the 
best  commentary  that  we  remember  is  the 
history  of  Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like  him 
have  their  proper  place,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  one,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Letters.  It  is  by  the  judgment  of  such 
men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is  finally 
determined.  It  is  neither  to  the  multi- 
tude, nor  to  the  few  who  are  gifted  with 
great  creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  sound  critical  decisions.  The  multi- 
tude, unacquainted  with  the  best  models, 
are  captivated  by  whatever  stuns  and 
dazzles  them.  They  deserted  Mrs.  Sid- 
dous  to  run  after  Master  Betty ;  and  they 
now  prefer,  we  have  no  doubt.  Jack 
Sheppard  to  Yon  Artevelde.  A  man  of 
great  original  genius,  on  the  other  hand^ 
a  man  who  has  attained  to  mastery  in 
some  high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  implicitly  trusted  as  a  judge  of  the 
performanoes  of  others.  The  erroneous 
decisions  pronounced  by  such  men  are 
without  number.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  jealousy  makes  them  unjust. 
But  a  more  creditable  explanation  may 
easily  be  found.  The  very  excellence  of 
a  work  shows  that  some  of  the  faculties 
of  the  author  have  been  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest ;  for  it  is  not  given  to 
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the  human  intellect  to  expand  itself 
widely  in  all  directions  at  once,  and  to  be 
at  the  same  time  gigantic  and  well-pio- 
portioned.  Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent 

•Good  artists  in  any  art,  nay,  in  any 
often  bad  style  of  art,  generally  does 
**^**«'  sobydevotinghimselfwith 
intense  and  exdosiye  enthusiasm  to  the 
pursuit  of  one  kind  of  excellence.  His 
perception  of  other  kinds  of  excellence  is 
therefore  too  often  impaired.  Out  of  his 
own  department  he  praises  and  blames  at 
random,  and  is  far  lees  to  be  trusted  than 
the  mere  connoisseur,  who  produces 
nothing,  and  whose  business  is  only  to 
judge  and  enjoy.  One  painter  is  distin- 
guished by  his  exquisite  finishing.  He 
toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  Teins  of 
a  cabbage-leaf,  the  folds  of  a  laoe  TeU, 
the  wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's  face, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  In  the 
time  which  he  employs  on  a  square  foot 
of  oanras,  a  master  of  a  different  order 
ooTers  the  walls  of  a  palace  with  gods 
burying  giants  under  mountains,  or 
makes  the  cupola  of  a  church  alive  with 
seraphim  and  martyrs.  The  more  fer- 
vent the  passion  of  each  of  these  artists 
for  his  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of  each 
in  his  own  line,  the  more  unlikely  it  is 
that  they  will  justly  appreciate  each 
other.  Many  persons  who  never  handled 
a  pencil  probably  do  far  more  justice  to 
Michael  Angelo  than  would  have  been 
done  by  Gerhard  Bouw,  and  far  more 
justice  to  Gerhard  Douw  than  would 
have  been  done  by  Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thou- 
sands who  have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of 

Prejudiced     I>iyden  or  Wordsworth, 

crltloism  of  do  to  Bryden  the  justice 
man  of  letters.  ^^^^^  1j„  j^^^^  y^j^  ^o^g 

by  Wordsworth,  and  to  Wordsworth  the 
justice  which,  we  suspect,  would  never 
have  been  done  by  Dryden.  Gray,  John- 
son, Bichardson,  Fielding,  are  all  highly 
esteemed  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent 
and  well-informed  men.  But  Gray  could 
see  no  merit  in  Basselas;  and  Johnson 
could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard.  Fielding 
thought  Bichardson  a  solemn  prig;  and 
Bichardson  perpetually  expressed  con- 
tempt and  disgust  for  Fielding*s  low- 
ness. 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 

to  have  been  a  man  eminently  qualified  for 

the  useful  office  of  a  con- 

^fvtSS!^  ^^^'"-    His  talents  and 

knowledge   fitted  him  to 

appreciate  justly  almost  every  species  of 

intellectual  superiority.    As  an  adviser  he  | 


was  inestimable.  Nay,  he  might  prob- 
ably have  held  a  respectable  rank  as  a 
writer,  if  he  would  have  confined  himself 
to  some  department  of  literature  in  which 
nothing  more  than  sense,  taste,  and  rssd- 
ing  was  required.  UnbappOy  he  set  Im 
heart  on  being  a  great  poet,  wrote  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts  on  the  death  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  offered  it  to  Oarrick,  who  wis 
his  personal  friend.  Garrick  read,  shook 
his  head,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to  stake  a 
reputation  which  stood  hig:h  on  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  pieoe.  Bat  the  author, 
blinded  by  self-love,  set  in  motion  a 
machinery  such  as  none  could  long  resist. 
His  interoeasors  were  the  most  eloquent 
man  and  the  most  lovely  woman  of  thst 
generation.  Pitt  was  induced  to  read 
Yixginia,  and  to  pronounce  it  excellent. 
Lady  Coventry,  with  fingers  which  might 
have  furmshed  a  model  to  scni^ptor^ 
forced  the  manuscript  into  the  reluctant 
hand  of  the  manager;  and,  in  the  year 
1754,  the  play  was  brought  forward. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  oould 
do  was  omitted.  Garrick  wrote  both 
prologue    and    epilogue.      The    seak>os 

friends  of  the  author  filled  _  .,       _^^.^ 
V  J   v    *u  -     failure  of  the 

every  box;   and,  by  their        yf^fl* 

strenuous    exertions,     the 
life  of  the  play  was  prolonged  doling  ten 
nights.    But,  though  there  was  no  cUm- 
orous  reprobation,  it  was  universally  felt 
that  the   attempt  had  faUed.      When 
Virginia   was   printed,   the  public    dis- 
appointment  was   even  greater  than  at 
the    representation.       The    critics,    the 
Monthly  Beviewers  in  particular,  fell  on 
plot,    characters,    and    diction    without 
mercy,  but,  we  fear,  not  without  justice. 
We  have  never  met  with  a  copy  of  the 
play;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lines  which  are  eltracted  in  the  Oeatle- 
man's  Magazine,  and  which  do  not  ^- 
pear  to  have  been  malevolently  selected, 
we  should  say  that  nothing  but  the  acting 
of   Garrick,  and  the  partiaUty  of  the 
audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and 
unnatural  a  drama  from  instant  dam- 

The   ambition   of   the   po^  was  still 
unsubdued.    When   the  London  season 
closed,  he  applied  himself      •j^j^-g 
vigorously  to  the  work  of      ^^iiion. 
removing   blemishes.      He 
does  not  seem  to  have  suspected,  what  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
whole  piece  was  one  blemish,  and  that 
the  passages  which  were  meant  to  be  fine, 
were,  in  truth,  bursts  of  that  tame  extra* 
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▼aganoe  into  which  writers  fallj  when 
tbey  Bet  themselves  to  be  sublime  and 
pathetic  in  spite  of  natare.  He  omitted, 
added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself 
"with  hopes  of  a  complete  success  in  the 
following  year;  but  in  the  following 
year  Garrick  showed  no  disposition  to 
bring  the  amended  tragedy  on  the  stage. 
Solicitation  and  remonstrance  were  tried 
in  vain.  Lady  Coyentry,  drooping  under 
that  malady  which  seems  erer  to  select 
"What  is  loTcliest  for  its  prey,  could  render 
no  assistance.  The  manager's  language 
-was  civilly  evasive;  but  his  resolution 
"was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  great  error ;  but 

lie  had  escaped  with  a  very  slight  penance. 

His    play   had    not    been 

It  had,  on  the  contrary, 
l>een  better  received  than  many  very 
estimable  perfonnancei  have  been— than 
Johnson's  Irene,  for  example,  and  Gk>ld- 
smith's  Good-Nattfred  Man.    Had  Crisp 

'  been  wise,  he  would  have  thought  himself 
happy  in  having  purchased  self-knowledge 

*  BO  cheap.  He  would  have .  relinquished 
without  vain  repinings  the  hope  of 
poetical  distinction,  and  would  have 
turned  to  the  many  sources  of  happiness 
which  he  still  possessed.  Had  he  been, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unfeeling  and 
unblushing  dunce,  be  would  have  gone  on 
writing  scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  deflance 
of  censure  and  derision.  But  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  risk  a  second  defeat,  yet 
too  little  to  bear  his  first  defeat  like  a 
man.  The  fatal  delusion  that  he  was  a 
great  dramatist  had  taken  firm  possession 
of  his  mind.  His  failtue  he  attributed  to 
every  cause  except  the  true  one.  He 
complained  of  the  ill- will  of  Garrick,  who 
appears  to  have  done  everything  that 
ability  and  zeal  could  do ;  and  who,  from 
selfish  motives,  would,  of  course,  have 
been  well  pleased  if  Virginia  had  been  as 
successful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay, 
Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  the 
friends  whose  partiality  had  given  him 

•  three  benefit  nights  to  which  he  had  no 

•  claim.  He  complained  of  the  injustice  of 
-the  spectators  when,  in  truth,  he  ought 

to  have  been  grateful  for  their  un- 
exampled patience.  He  lost  his  temper 
and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and  a 
huter  of  mankind.  From  London  he 
retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hampton 
to  a  solitary  and  long-deserted  mansion, 
built  on  a  common  in  one  of  the  wildest 
tracts  of  Surrey.  Ko  road,  not  even  a 
sheep-walk,  connected  his  lonely  dwelling 


with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of 
his  retreat  was  strictly  concealed  from  his 
old  associates.  In  the  spring  he  some- 
times emerged,  and  was 
seen  at  exhibitions  and  ^S^'S'ent. 
concerts  in  London.  But 
he  soon  disappeared,  and  hid  himself, 
with  no  society  but  his  books,  in  his 
dreary  hermitage.  Ho  survived  his 
failure  about  thirty  years.  A  new  gene- 
ration sprang  up  around  him.  No 
memory  of  his  bad  verses  remained 
among  men.  How  completely  the  world 
had  lost  sight  of  him,  will  appear  from  a 
single  circumstance.  We  looked  for  his 
name  in  a  copious  Dictionary  ef  Dramatic 
Authors  published  while  he  was  still 
alive,  and  we  found  only  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Crisp,  of  the  Custom  House,  had  written 
a  play  called  Virginia,  acted  in  1764.  To 
the  last,  however,  the  unhappy  man 
continued  to  brood  over  the  injustice  of 
the  manager  and  the  pit,  and  tried  to 
convince  himself  and  others  that  he  had 
missed  the  highest  literary  faonoiurs  onfy 
because  he  had  omitted  some  fine  passages 
in  eompUanoe  with  GarricVs  judgment. 
Alas,  for  hxmian  nature !  that  the  wounds 
of  vanity  should  smart  and  bleed  so  much 
longer  than  the  wounds  of  affection! 
Few  people,  we  believe,  whose  nearest 
friends  and  relations  died  in  1754,  had 
any  acute  feeling  of  the  loss  in  1782. 
Dear  sisters  and  favourite  daughters,  and 
brides  snatched  away  before  the  honey- 
moon was  passed,  had  been 
forgotten,  or  were  remem-  ^SSjJ^SJf^ 
bered  only  with  a  tranquil 
regret  But  Samuel  Crisp  was  stfll 
mounting  for  his  tragedy,  like  Bachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not 
be  comforted.  *'  Never,"  such  was  his 
language  twenty-eight  years  after  his 
disaster,  "never  give  up  or  alter  a  tittle 
unless  it  perfectly  coincides  with  your  own 
inward  feelings.  I  can  say  this  to  my 
sorrow  and  my  cost.  But,  mum ! " 
Soon  after  these  words  were  written,  his 
life-~a  life  which  might  have  been 
eminently  useful  and  happy— ended  in  the 
same  gloom  in  which,  during  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed. 
We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  this  curious  fragment  of 
literary  history.  It  seems  to  us  at  once 
ludicrous,  melancholy,  and  full  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate 
friend  of  the  Bumeys.  To  them  alone 
was  confided  the  name  of  the  desolate  old 
hall  in  which  he  hid  himself  like  a  wild 
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beast  in  a  den.    For  them  were  reserved 

SQoh  remains  of  his  humaniiy  as  had  snr- 

" Daddy"    vired   the    lailure   of   his 

Crisp  and  play.  Frances  Bumey  he 
Trances  regarded  as  his  daughter. 
^'^^^'  He  called  her  his  Fanni- 
Idn,  and  she  in  return  called  him  her 
dear  Daddy.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have 
done  much  more  than  her  real  father 
for  the  development  of  her  intellect ;  for 
though  he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excellent 
counsellor.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
Br.  Bumey's  concerts.  They  had,  in- 
deed, been  commenced  at  his  suggestion, 
and  when  h^  visited  London  he  constantly 
attended  them.  But  when  he  grew  old, 
and  when  gout,  brought  on  partly  by 
mental  irritation,  confined  him  to  his 
retreat,  he  was  desirous  of  having  a 
glimpse  of  that  gay  and  brilliant  world 
from  which  he  was  ezUed,  and  he  pressed 
Faunikin  to  send  him  full  accounts  of  her 
father's  evening  pai-ties.  A  few  of  her 
letters  to  him  have  been  published ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without 
discerning  in  them  all  the  powers  which 
afterwards  produced  Evelina  and  Cecilia, 
the  quickness  in  catching  eveiy  odd 
peculiarity  of  character  and  manner,  the 
skill  in  grouping,  the  humour,  often  richly 
eomio,  sometimes  even  farcical. 

Fanny's  propensity  to  novel-wrUJng 
had  for  a  long  time  been  kept  down.    It 

fm.     J        ^^^  '^^*®  ^P  stronger  than 

o^Ve^  ^^^'  The  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  tales  which 
had  perished  in  the  flfimes,  were  still 
present  to  the  eye  of  her  mind.  One 
favourite  story,  in  particular,  haunted 
her  imagination.  It  was  about  a  certain 
Caroline  Evelyn,  a  beautiful  damsel  who 
made  an  unfortunate  love  match,  and 
died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter.  Frances 
began  to  image  to  herself  the  various 
scenes,  tragic  and  comic,  through  nrhich 
the  poor  motherless  girl^  highly  coquQcted 
on  one  side,  meanly  connected,  pn  the 
other,  Plight  have  to  pass.  A  crowd  of 
unreal  beings,  good  and  bad,  grave  and 
ludicrous,  surrounded  the  pretty,  timid, 
young  orphan;  a  coane  sea-captain;  an 
ugly  insolent  lop,^  blaring  in  a  superb 
court  dress ;  another  fop,  as  ugly  and  as 
insolent,  but  lodged  on. Snow  Hill,  and 
.tridced  put  in  second-hand  finery  for  the 
Hampstead  baU;  an  old  wonuui,  all 
wrinkles  «n4  rouge,  flirting  her  fan  ^th 
the  air  of  a  miss  of  seventeen,  and 
screaming  in  a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar 
French  and  vulgar  English;  a  poet  lean 


and  ragged,  with  a  broad  Scotch  i 
By  degrees  these  shadows  acquired 
stronger  and  stronger  consistence :  the 
impulse  which  urged  Frances  to  write 
became  irresistible;  and  the  reanlt  wv 
the  history  of  Evelina. 

Then  came,  naturally  enongh,  a  wish. 
mingled  with  many  fears,  to  appear  before 
the  public ;  for,  timid  as 
Frances  WM,  and  bashful,  ^SltoL^.? 
and    altogether    unaccus- 
tomed to  hear  her  own  praises,  it  is  clear 
that  she  wanted  neither  a  strong  passion 
for  distinction,  nor  a  just  confidence  in 
her  own  powers.     Her  scheme  was  t? 
become,  if  possible,  a  candidate  for  fanw 
without   running  any  risk  of   disgrace. 
She  had  not  money  to  bear  the  expense  of 
printing.    It  was  therefore  neceseary  that 
some  bookseller  should  be  induced  to  take 
the  risk ;  and  such  a  bookseller  was  not 
readily  found.    Dodsley  refused  even  to 
look  at  the  manuscript  unless  he  were 
trusted  with  the  name  of  the  author.    A 
publisher  in  Fleet  Street,  named  Lowndes, 
was  more  complaisant.    Some  correspon- 
dence took  place  between  this  person  and 
Miss   Bumey,    who   took   the   name  of 
Grafton,   and   desired  that  the   letters 
addressed  to  her  might  be   1^  at  the 
Orange  CofiEee  House.    But,  before  the 
bargain  was  finally  struck,  Fanny  thoqght 
it  her  duty  to  obtain  her  father's  oonsent. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  written  a  book, 
that  she  wished  to  have  his  permission  to 
publish  it   anonymously,  but   that  she 
hoped  that  he  would  not  insist  upcm 
seeing  it.    What  followed  may  serve  to 
illustrate  what  we  meant  when  we  said 
that  Dr.  Bumey  was  as  bad  a  father  as 
so  good-hearted  a  man  could  poasiUy  be. 
It  never  seems  to  have  orosaed  his  mind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  take  a  step  on 
which  the  whole  happiness  oi  her  life 
might  depend,  a  step  which  might  raise 
her  to  an  lymouxs^Ie  eminence,  or  cover 
her.  with  ridicule  and  contempt.    Sereral 
people   had   ahraady  been  trasted,  and 
strict  concealment  was  therefore  not  to 
be  expected.    On  so  grave  an  oooasion  it 
was   surely  his  duty  to   give  his  best 
counsel  to  lus  daughter,  to  win  her  con- 
fidence, to  prevent  her  from 
exposing  herself  if  her  book  SfdSJSJS' 
were  a  bad  one,  and  if  it 
were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  the  tenns 
which  she  made  with  the  pobUaher  wers 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  her.    Instead  of 
this,  he  only  stared,  burst  out  a-laugfaing, 
kissed  her,  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she 
liked,  and  never  even  asked  the  name  of 
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ber  work.  The  contract  with  Lowndes 
was  speedily  concluded.  Twenty  pounds 
were  given  for  the  copyright,  and  were 
accepted  by  Fanny  with  delight.  Her 
father's  inexcusable  neglect  of  his  duty 
happUy  caused  her  no  worse  evil  than 
the  loss  of  twjelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.    ' 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared  iu 
Jajiuaryi  1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  with 
Qeneral  terror,  and  durst  hardly 
prejudice  stir  out  of  doors.  Some 
against  novels,  ^^ys  passed  before  any- 
thing was  hoard  of  the  book.  It  had, 
indeed,  nothing  but  its  own  merits  to 
push  it  into  public  favour.  Its  author 
was  unknown.  The  house  by  which  it 
was  published  was  not,  we  believe,  held 
in  high  estimation.  No  body  of  partisans 
had  been  engaged  to  applaud.  The 
better  class  of  readers  expected  little 
from  a  novel  about  a  young  lady's 
entrance  into  the  world.  There  was^ 
indeed,  at  that  time  a  disposition  among 
the  most  respectable  people  to  condemn 
novels  generally :  nor  was  this  disposition 
by  any  means  without  excuse ;  for  works 
of  that  sort  were  then  almost  always  silly, 
and  very  frequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents 
of  praise  began  to  be  heard.    The  keepers 
of  the  circulating  libraries 
-S^elSi2"    wported    that    everybody 
was   asking  for    Bvelina, 
and  that  some  person  had  guessed  Aastey 
to  be  the  author.  Then  came  a  favourable 
notice  an    the  London    Beview;    then 
another    still    more  favourable    in   the 
Monthly.    And  now  the  book  found  its 
way  to  tables  which  had  seldom  been 
X>oUuted    by    marble-covered    volumes. 
Scholars  and  statesmen  who   oontemp- 
taooaly  abandoned  the  crowd  of  romances 
to  Miss  Lydia  Languish  and  Miss  Sokey 
Saunter,  were  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
they  could  not  tear  themselves  away  from 
£velina.    Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries, 
not  often  seen  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were 
attracted  to  the  publisher's  shop  in  Fleet 
Street.    Lowndes  was  daily  questioned 
about  the  author,   but  was  himself   as 
much  in  the  dark  as  any  of  the  ques- 
tioners.   The  mystery,   however,  oould 
not  remain  a  mysteiy  long,      ^t  was 
Imown  to  brothers  «nd  .sisters,  aunts  «nd 
cousins :  and  tl^ey  were  far  too  jnoud  and 
too  happy  to  be  discreet.    T>r.  Bumey 
wept  over  the  book  in  rapture.    Daddy 
Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  his  Fannikin  iu 
affectionate   anger  at  not  having  been 
admitted  to  her  confidence.    The  truth 


was  whispered  to  Mrs.  Thrale;  and  then 
it  began  to  spread  fast. 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it 
was  ascribed  to  men  of  letters  long 
conversant  with  the  world,  Bxaggerations 
and  accustomed  to  compo-  ooncemlng 
sition.  But  when  it  was  *^«  »^*^o'- 
known  that .  a  reserved,  silent  young 
woman  had  produced  the  best  work  of 
fiction  that  had  appeared  since  the  death 
of  Smollett,  the  acclamations  were  re- 
doubled. What  she  had  done  was, 
indeed,  extraordinary.  But,  as  usual, 
various  reports  improved  the  story  till  it 
became  miraculous.  Evelina,  it  was  said, 
was  the  work  of  a  girl  oi  seventeen. 
Incredible  as  this  tale  was,  it  continued 
to  be  repeated  down  to  our  own  time. 
Frances  was  too  honest  to  confirm  it. 
Probably  she  was  too  much  a  woman  to 
contradict  it ;  and  it  was  long  before  any 
of  her  detractors  thought  of  this  mode  of 
annoyance.  Tet  there  was  no  want  of 
low  minds  and  bad  hearts  in  the  genera- 
tion which  witnessed  her  first  appearance. 
There  was  the  envious  Kenrick  and  the 
savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  Qeorge  Stevens 
and  the  polecat  John  Williams.  It  did 
not,  however,  occur  to  them  to  search  the 
parish  register  of  Lynn,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having 
concealed  her  ago.  That  truly  chivalrous 
exploit  was  reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of 
our  own  time,  whose  spite  she  had  pro- 
voked by  not  furnishing  him  with 
materials  for  a  worthless  edition  of 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  some  sheets  of 
which  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen 
round  parcels  of  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  The 
triumph  was  complete.  The  timid  and 
obscure  girl  found  herself 
on  the  highatt  phuiacle  of  ^^^ 
fame.  Qreat  men,  on  whom 
she  bad  gased  at  a  distance  with  humble 
reverence,  addressed  her  with  admiration, 
tempered  by  the  tenderness  due  to  hw 
sejK  and  age.  Burke,  Windham,  Qibbon, 
Beynolds,  Sheridan,  were  among  her 
most  ardent  eulogists.  Cumberiand 
acknowledged  her  merit,  after  his  fashion, 
by  biting  his  lips  and  wriggling  in.  his 
chair  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned. 
Bat  it  was  at  Streatham  that  she  tasted, 
in  the  highest  perfectioD,  th«'  sweets  of 
flatteiy,  mingled  with  the  sweets  of 
friendship.  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  the 
height  of  prosperity  and  popularity— 
with  gay  spirits,  quick  wit,  showy  though 
superficial  acquirements,  pleasing  though 
not  refined  manners,  a  singularly  amiable 
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temper,  and  a  loviog  heart— felt  towards 
Fanny  as  towards  a  younger  sister.  With 
the  Thrales  Johnson  was  donie:?ticated. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Bumey ;  but 
he  had  probably  taken  little  notice  of  Dr. 
Bumey's  daughters,  and  Fanny,  we 
imagine,  had  never  in  her  life  dared  to 
speak  to  him,  unless  to  ask  whether  he 
wanted  a  nineteenth  or  a  twentieth  cup 
of  tea.  He  was  charmed  by  her  tale,  and 
preferred  it  to  the  nereis  of  Fielding,  to 
whom,  indeed,  he  had  always  been  grossly 
imjust.  He  did  not,  indeed,  carry  his 
partiality  so  far  as  to  place  Evelina  by 
the  side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison;  yet  he  said  that  his  little 
favourite  had  done  enough  to  have  made 
even  Bichaidson  feel  uneasy.  With 
Johnson's  cordial  approbation  of  the 
book  was  mingled  a  fondness,  half 
gallant,  half  patenial,  for  the  writer ;  and 
this  fondness  his  age  and  character 
entitled  him  to  show  without  restraint. 
Johnson's  ^^  ^g*"  by  putting  her 
emphatic  hand  to  his  lips.  But  soon 
apparoval.  jj^  clasped  her  in  his  huge 
^arms,  and  implored  her  to  be  a  good  girl. 
She  was  his  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  dear 
little  Bumey,  his  little  character-monger. 
At  one  time,  he  broke  forth  in  praise  of 
the  good  taste  of  her  caps.  At  another 
time,  he  insisted  on  teaching  her  Latin. 
That,  with  all  his  coarseness  and  irrita- 
bility, he  was  a  num  of  sterling  benevo- 
lence, has  long  been  acknowledged.  But 
how  gentle  and  endearing  his  deportment 
could  be,  was  not  known  till  the  Becollec- 
tions  of  Madame  D'Arblay  were  pub- 
lished. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  paid  their  homage 
to  the  author  of  Evelina.  The  crowd  of 
inferior  admirers  would  require  a  cata- 
logue as  long  as  that  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad.  In  that  catalogue  would  be 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  the  sayer  of  odd 
things,  and  Seward,  much  given  to 
yawning,  and  Baretti,  who  slew  the  man 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  Paoli,  talking 
'broken  English,  and  Langton,  taller  by 
«the  head  than  any  other  member  of  the 
•  club,  and  Lady  Millar,  who  kept  a  vase 
wherein  fools  were  wont  to  put  bad 
verses,  and  Jenungham,  who  wrote  versee 
fit  to  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady  MiUar, 
and  Dr.  FrankUn—not,  as  some  have 
dreamed,  the  great  Pennsylvaniaa  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  oould  not  then  have  paid 
his  respects  to  Miss  Bumey  without  much 
risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  but  Dr.  Fzanldin  the 


fuimVy  ovTi  TOifOQ  ye  oco^  Tekafiiitrtag  Alc^ 
aXKii  sroXty  fiuutv. 

It  would  not  have  been  sorprisisf:  i 
such  success  had  turned  even  a  stroa^ 
head,  and  corrupted  even 
a  generous  and  affection-  ^Jti^^SI* 
ate  nature.  But  in  the 
Diary  we  can  find  no  trace  of  0133'^  f  eehn* 
inconsistent  with  a  truly  modest  aci 
amiable  disposition.  There  is,  inde^!, 
abundant  proof  that  Frances  enjoyeJ. 
with  an  intense,  though  a  troabled  jcr. 
the  honours  which  her  genius  had  won . 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  her  happi&esi 
sprang  from  the  happiness  of  her  father, 
her  sister,  and  her  dear  Daddy  Cii^ 
While  flattered  by  the  great,  the  opulent, 
and  the  learned,  while  followed  along  the 
Steyne  at  Brighton  and  the  Pantiles  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  by  the  gase  of  admiring 
crowds,  her  heart  seems  to  have  been 
still  with  the  little  domestic  circle  in  St 
Ifartin's  Street.  If  she  recorded  with 
minute  diligence  all  the  compliments. 
deUcate  and  coarse,  which  she  heard 
wherever  she  turned,  she  recorded  them 
for  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who 
had  loved  her  from  infiancy,  who  had 
loved  her  in  obscurity,  and  to  whom  her 
fame  gave  the  purest  and  most  exquisite 
delight.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
than  to  confound  these  outpourings  of  a 
kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect  sympathy,  with 
the  egotism  of  a  blue-stocking,  who  prates 
to  all  who  come  near  her  about  her 
own  novel  or  her  own  volume  of  soimets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant 
issue  of  Miss  Bumey*s  first  venture  should 
tempt  her  to  try  a  second.  Her  comedy. 
Evdina,  though  it  had  '*The 
raised  her  fame,  had  added  WitUa^s.- 
nothing  to  her  fortuie.  Some  of  her 
friends  urged  her  to  write  tor  the  stage. 
Johnson  promised  to  give  her  his  advice 
as  to  the  composition.  Muzphy,  who  was 
supposed  to  understand  tibe  temper  of  the 
pit  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time,  under- 
took to  znstroct  her  as  to  Stage  effect 
Sheridan  declared  that  he  would  accept  a 
play  from  her  without  even  reading  it 
Thus  enoonraged  she  wrote  a  comedy 
named  The  Witlings.  Fortunately  it 
was  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can, 
we  think,  easily  perceive,  from  the  little 
which  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Diary, 
that  The  Witlings  would  have  been 
damned,  and  that  Murphy  and  Sheridan 
thought  so,  though  they  were  too  polite 
to  say  so.    Happily  Frances  had  a  friend 
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xtrho  waa  not  afraid  to  giTO  her  pain. 
Crisp,  wiser  for  hef  than  he  had  heen  for 
himaelf,  read  the  manuscript  in  his  lonely 
retreat,  and  manfully  told  her  that  she 
had  failed,  that  to  remove  blemishes  here 
and  there  would  be  useless,  that  the  piece 
had  abundance  of  wit  but  no  interest,  that 
it  was  bod  as  a  whole,  that  it  would 
remind  every  reader  of  the  Ihnmes 
Savantet,  which,  etrange  to  say,  she  had 
never  read,  and  that  she  could  not  sustain 
so  dose  a  comparison  with  Molidre.  This 
opinion,  in  which  Dr.  Bumey  concurred, 
vras  sent  to  Fraq/ces  in  what  die  called  "  a 
Crt^^  hissing,  groaning,  cat-call- 
adverse  ing  epistle.*'  But  she  had 
crlticiam.  ^^  ^j^^h  sense  not  to  know 
that  it  was  better  to  be  hissed  and  cat- 
<!alled  by  her  Baddy  than  by  a  whole  sea 
of  headi^  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ; 
and  she  had  too  good  a  heart  not  to  be 
grateful  for  so  rare  an  act  of  friendship, 
dhe  returned  an  answer  whioh  shows  how 
well  she  deserved  to  have  a  judicious, 
faithful,  and  affectionate  adviser.  "I 
intend,"  she  wrote,  *'to  console  myself 
for  your  censure  by  this  greatest  proof  I 
tiftve  ever  received  of  the  sincerity, 
candour,  and,  let  me  add,  esteem,  of  my 
dear  daddy.  And  as  I  happen  to  love 
myself  rather  more  than  my  play,  this 
consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling  one. 
miis,  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that 
when  my  two  daddies  put  their  heads 
together  to  concert  that  hissing,  groaning, 
cat-calling  epistle  they  sent  me,  they  felt 
as  Sony  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayes  as  she 
oould  possibly  do  for  herself.  You  see  I 
do  not  attempt  to  repay  your  frankness 
with  the  air  of  pretended  carelessness. 
Bat,  though  somewhat  disooncerted  just 
BOW,  I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation 
live  out  another  day.  Adieu,  my  dear 
daddy!  I  won't  be  mortified,  and  I  won't 
be  downed;  but  I  will  be  proud  to  find  I 
have,  out  of  my  own  family,  as  well  as  in 
it,  a  friend  who  loves  me  well  enough  to 
speak  plain  truth  to  me." 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic 

schemes  to  an  undertaking  far  better 

Her  second  '^^^  ^  her  talents.    She 

novel,       determined  to  write  a  new 

"CedUa."    t^e^  oa  ^  pj^  excellently 

contrived  for  the  display  of  the  powers 

in  which  her  superiority  to  other  writers 

lay.    It  was  in  truth  a  grand  and  various 

picture-gallery,  which  presented  to  the 

eye  a  long  series  of  men  and  women,  each 

marked  by  some  strong  peculiar  feature. 

There  were  avarice  and  prodigality,  the 

pride  of  blood  and  the  pride  of  money, 


morbid  restlessness  and  morbid  apathy, 
frivolous  garrulity,  supercilious  silence,  a 
Democritus  to  laugh  at  eveiything,  and  a 
Heraclitus  to  lament  over  everything. 
The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelve 
months  was  completed.  It  wanted  some- 
thing of  the  simplicity' which  had  been 
among  the  most  attractive  charms  of 
Evelina;  but  it  furnished  ample  proof 
that  the  four  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  Evelina  appeared  had  not  been 
unprofitably  spent.  Those  who  saw 
Cecilia  in  manuscript  pronounced  it  the 
best  novel  of  the  age.  Mrs.  Thrale 
laughed  and  wept  over  it.  Crisp  waa 
even  vehement  in  applause,  and  offered 
to  insure  the  rapid  and  complete  success 
of  the  book  for  half  a  crown.  What  Miss 
Bumey  received  for  the  copyright  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Diary;  but  we  have 
observed  several  expressions  from  which 
we  infer  that  the  sum  was  considerable. 
That  the  sale  would  be  great  nobody 
could  doubt ;  and  Frances  now  had  shrewd 
and  experienced  adviwrs,  who  would  not 
suffer  her  to  wrong  herself.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  publishers  gave  her  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  might  have  given  a  still  larger 
sum  without  being  losets. 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1782.  The  curiosity  of  the  town  was 
intense.  We  have  been  in- 
formed  by  persons  who  ■««>•«»• 
remember  those  days  that  no  romance  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  more  impatiently 
awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched  from 
the  counters  of  the  booksellera.  High  as 
public  expectation  was,  it  was  amply 
satisfied;  and  Cedlia  was  placed,  by 
general  acclamation,  among  the  classical 
novels  of  England. 

Miss  Bumey  was  sow  thirty.  Her 
youth  had  been  singularly  prosperous; 
but  clouds  soon  began  to  ,)^^  ^^  Q^sp 
gather  over  that  clear  and  and  of 
radiant  dawn.  Events  Jobawn. 
deeply  painful  to  a  heart  so  kind  as  that 
of  Frances,  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  She  was  first  called  upon  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  her  best  friend, 
Samuel  Crisp.  When  she  returned  to  St. 
Martin's  Street,  after  performing  this 
melancholy  duty,  she  was  appalled  by 
hearing  that  Johnson  had  been  stmck 
with  paralysis;  and,  not  many  months- 
later,  she  parted  from  him  for  the  last  time 
with  solemn  tendemeas.  He  wished  to 
look  on  her  once  more;  and  on  the  day 
before  his  death  she  long  remained  in 
tears  on  the  stairs  leading  to  his  bed* 
45 
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room,  in  the  hope  that  she  mighl  be 
called  in  to  receive  his  blessing.  But  he 
was  then  sinking  fast,  and,  though  he 
sent  her  an  affectionate  message)  was 
unable  to  see  her.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst.  There  are  separations  far  more 
cruel  than  those  which  are  made  by 
death.  Frances  might  weep  with  proud 
affection  for  Crisp  and  Johnson.  She 
had  to  blush  as  well  as  to  weep  for  Mrs. 
Thrale. 

Life,  however,  stiU  smiled  upon  her. 
Domestic  happiness,  friendship,  indepen- 
dence, leisure,  letters— all  these  things 
were  hers,  and  she  flung  them  all  away. 

Among  the  distinguiflhed  persons  to 
whom  Miss  Buxney  had  been  introduced, 
Mrs  Delany  ^^^  aPPears  to  have  stood 
'  higher  in  her  regard  than 
Mrs.  Behioy.  This  ladv  was  an  interest- 
ing and  venerable  relique  of  a  ]}ast  age. 
She  was  the  niece  of  Gkorge  Granville, 
Loid  Lansdowne,  who,  in  his  youth, 
exchanged  verses  and  compliments  with 
Edmund  Waller,  and  who  was  among  the 
first  to  applaud  the  opening  talents  of 
Pope.  She  had  married  Dr.  Delany,  a 
man  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  pro- 
found scholar  and  an  eloquent  preacher, 
but  remembered  in  our  time  chiefly  as 
one  of  the  small  circle  in  which  the  fierce 
spirit  of  Swift,  tortured  by  disappointed 
ambition,  by  remorse,  and  by  the  ap- 
proaches of  madness,  sought  for  amuse- 
ment and  repose.  Doctor  Delany  hod 
long  been  dead.  His  widow,  nobly  de- 
scended, eminently  accomplished,  and 
retaining,  in  spite  of  the  infirmities  of 
advanced  age,  the  vigour  of  her  faculties 
ssnd  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed 
and  deserved  the  favour  of  the  royal 
family.  She  had  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  a-year ;  and  a  house  at  Windsor, 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  had  been  fitted 
ap  for  her  accommodation.  At  this  house 
the  king  and  queen  sometimes  called, 
and  found  a  very  natural  pleasure  in  thus 
catching  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
private  life  of  English  families. 

InJ)ecember,  1785,  Miss  Bumey  was  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Delany  at  Windsor.  The 
Miss  Bumey's  ^^u^or  was  over.  The  old 
Sntroduotlon  io  lady   was  taking  a  nap. 

OoorgelU.  Her  grand-niece,  a  Uttle 
girl  of  seven,  was  playing  at  some 
Christmas  game  with  the  visitors,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  a  stout  gentleman 
entered  unannounced,  with  a  star  on  his 
breast,  and  "What?  what?  what?"  in 
his  mouth.  A  cry  of  "The  king*'  was 
set  up.    A  general  scampering  followed. 


Miss  Bumey  owns  that  she  ooold  boI 
have  been  more  terrified  if  she  had  B^fOk 
a  ghost.  But  BiCrB.  Delany  came  fosw—d 
to  pay  her  duty  to  her  royal  friend,  mmA 
the  disturbance  was  quieted.  Franoes 
was  then  presented,  and  underwent  a 
long  examination  and  cross-examinaticA 
about  all  that  she  had  written  and  all 
that  she  meant  to  write.  The  queen 
soon  made  her  appearance,  and  Yoa 
Majest}'  repeated,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
consort,  the  information  which  he  had 
extracted  from  Miss  Bumey.  The  good- 
nature of  the  royal  p^  might  have 
softened  even  the  authors  of  the  Proba- 
tionary Odes,  and  could  not  but  be  de- 
lightful to  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
brought  np  a  Tory.  In  a  few  days  tiiH 
visit  was  repeated.  Miss  Buzney  waA 
more  at  ease  than  before.    His  S^jesty. 


instead  of  seeking  for  in- 


A  royal  cxitle. 


formation,  condescended  to 
impart  it,  and  passed  sentence  on  many 
great  writers,  English  and  foreign.  Vol- 
taire he  pronounced  a  monster.  Booasean 
he  liked  rather  better.  "But  was  these 
ever,''  he  cried,  "such  stuff  as  great 
part  of  Shakespeare?  Only  one  must 
not  say  so.  But  what  think  you  ?  WhatP 
Is  there  not  sad  stuff?   What?   What?'» 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  some  equally 
valuable  criticism  uttered  Queen  Ghar- 
by  the  queen  teaching  loiters  Uterazy 
Qoethe  and  Klopstodc,  and  V^xona^, 
might  have  leamed  an  important  lenon 
of  economy  from  the  mode  in  which  her 
Majesty's  library  had  been  fonned.  "I 
picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall,"  said  the 
queen.  "  Oh,  it  is  amasing  what  good 
books  there  are  on  stalls! "  Mis.  Delai^, 
who  seems  to  have  understood  from  these 
words  that  her  Majesty  was  in  the  hdbtt 
of  exploring  the  booths  of  Moovfields  and 
Holywell  Street  in  perscn,  could  not 
suppress  an  exclamation  of  smprise. 
"Why,"  said  the  queen,  "I  don't  pick 
them  up  myself.  But  I  have  a  servant 
very  clever ;  and,  if  they  are  not  to  he 
had  at  the  booksellers,  they  axe  not  lor 
me  more  than  for  another."  Miss  Bar- 
ney describes  this  conversation  as  delight- 
ful; and,  indeed,  we  cannot  wonder  that, 
with  her  literary  tastes,  she  should  be 
delighted  at  hearing  in  how  magnificent 
a  manner  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land 
encouraged  literature. 

The  trath  is,  that  Frances  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  oondescending  kindness  of 
the  two  great  personages  to  whom  she 
had  been  presented.    Her  father    was 
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eren  more  infatuated  than  herself.  The 
result  was  a  step  6f  which  we  cannot 
think  with  patience,  but  which,  recorded 
as  it  is,  with  all  its  consequences,  in  these 
▼olumes,  deserves  at  least  this  praise,  that 
it  has  furnished  a  most  impressive  wom- 
iog. 

A  German  lady  of  the  name  of  Hag- 
gerdom,  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  queen's 
robes,  retired  about  this  time;  and  her 
S£ajesty  offered  the  vacant  post  to  Miss 
Bumcy.  When  we  consider  that  Miss 
Bumey  was  decidedly  the  mos^  popular 
writer  of  fictitious  narrative  then  living, 
that  competence,  if  not  opulence,  was 
within  her  reach,  and  that  she  was  more 
than  usually  happy  in  her  domestic  circle, 
and  when  we  compare  the  sacrifice  which 
she  was  invited  to  make  with  the  remu- 
neration which  was  held  out  to  her,  we 
are  divided  betwceh  laughter  and  indig- 
nation. 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was,  that 
she  should  consent  to  be  almost  as  com- 
pletely separated  from  her 
SoMBmaey?  ^*^™^^y  ^^^  friends  as  if  she 
had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and 
almost  as  dose  a  prisoner  as  if  she  had 
been  sent  to  jail  for  a  libel;  that  with 
talents  which  had  instructed  and  delighted 
the  highest  livmg  minds,  she  should  now 
be  employed  only  in  mixing  snuff  and 
sticking  pins ;  that  she  should  be  sum- 
moned by  a  waiting-woman's  bell  to  a 
waiting- woman's  duties ;  that  she  should 
pass  her  whole  life  under  the  restraints  of 
a  paltry  etiquette,  should  sometimes  fast 
till  she  was  ready  to  swoon  with  himger, 
should  sometimes  stand  till  her  knees 
gave  way  with  fatigue ;  that  she  should 
not  dare  to  speak  or  move  without  con- 
sidering how  her  mistress  might  like  her 
words  and  gestures.  Instead  of  those 
distinguished  men  and  women,  the  fiower 
of  all  political  parties,  with  whom  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  on  terms 
of  equal  friendship,  she  was  to  have  for 
her  perpetual  companion  the  chief  keeper 
of  the  robes,  an  old  hag  from  Germany, 
of  mean  imderstanding,  of  insolent  man- 
ners, and  of  temper  which,  naturally 
savage,  had  now  been  exasperated  by 
disease.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  poor 
Frances  might  console  herself  for  the  loss 
of  Burke's  and  Windham's  society,  by 
joining  in  the  **  celestial  colloquy  sub- 
lime "  of  his  Majesty's  Equerries. 

And  what  was  the  consideration  for 
which  she  was  to  sell  herself  into  this 
slavery?  A  peerage  in  her  own  right? 
A  pension  of  two  thousand  a-ycar  for 


life  ?  A^'seventy-four  for  her  brother  in 
the  navy  ?  A  deanery  for  her  brother  in 
the  Church?  Not  so.  Tlie  price  at 
which  she  was  valued  was  her  board,  her 
lodging,  the  attendance  of  a  man-servant, 
and  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed 
by  hunger,  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  is  unwise.  But  literary  pur- 
what  shall  we  say  of  him  suits  to  be 
who  parts  with  his  birth-  abandoned, 
right,  and  does  not  get  even  the  pottage 
in  return  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  opulence  be  an  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  and 
mental  freedom;  for  Prances  Bumey 
paid  for  leave  to  be  a  prisoner  and  a 
menial.  It  was  evidently  understood  as 
one  of  the  terms  of  her  engagement,  that, 
while  she  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
household,  she  was  not  to  appear  before 
the  public  as  an  author :  and,  even  had 
thei-e  been  no  such  understanding,  her 
avocations  were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure 
for  any  considerable  intellectual  effort. 
That  her  place  was  incompatible  with 
her  literary  pursuits,  was  indeed  frankly 
acknowledged  by  the  king  when  she 
resigned.  **  She  has  given  up,"  he  said, 
"  five  years  of  her  pen."  That  during 
those  five  years  she  might,  without  pain- 
ful exertion — without  any  exertion  that 
would  not  have  been  a  pleasure— have 
earned  enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life 
much  larger  than  the  precarious  salary 
which  she  received  at  court,  is  quite 
certain.  The  same  income,  too,  which  in 
St.  Martin's  Street  would  have  afforded 
her  every  comfort,  must  have  been  found 
scanty  at  St.  James's.  We  cannot  ven- 
ture to  speak  confidently  of  the  price  of 
millinery  and  jewellery ;  but  we  are 
greatly  deceived  if  a  lady  who  had  to 
attend  Queen  Charlotte  on  many  public 
occasions,  could  possibly  save  a  farthing 
out  of  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a-year. 
The  principle  of  the  arrangement  was,  in 
short,  simply  this,  that  Frances  Bumey 
should  become  a  slave,  and  should  be 
rewarded  by  being  made  a  beggar. 

With    what    object    their     Majesties 
brought  her  to  their  palace,  we  must  own 
ourselves   unable  to    con-    iniuaioiouB 
ceive.    Their  objecf   could        royal 
not   be   to  encourage  her     Patronage, 
literary  exertions ;  for  they  took  her  from 
a  situation  in  which  it  was  almost  certain 
that  she  would  write,  and  put  her  into  a 
situation  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  write.    Their  object  could  not  be 
to  promote  her  pecuniary  interest;  for 
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they  took  her  from  a  sitnation  ^here  die 
was  likely  to  become  rich,  and  put  her 
into  a  situation  in  which  she  could  not 
hut  continue  poor.  Their  object  could 
not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful 
waiting-maid ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though 
Miss  Bumey  was  the  only  woman  of  her 
time  who  could  haye  described  the  death 
of  Harrel,  thousands  might  have  been 
found  more  expert  in  tying  ribands  and 
filling  snuff-boxes.  To  grant  her  a  pension 
on  the  ciyil  list  woidd  have  been  an  act 
of  judicious  liberality,  honourable  to  the 
court.  If  this  was  impracticable,  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  let  her  alone. 
That  tho  King  and  Queen  meant  her 
nothing  but  kindness,  we  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt.  But  their  kindness  was  the 
idndness  of  persons  raised  high  above  the 
<nass  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be 
jiddressed  with  profound  deference,  accus- 
tomed to  see  all  who  approach  them  mor* 
.tified  by  their  coldness  and  elated  by  their 
smiles.  They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed 
by  them,  to  be  near  them,  to  serve  them, 
was  in. itself  a  kind  of  happiness;  and 
that  Francis  Bumey  ought  to  be  full  of 
gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  purchase, 
by  the  suirendcr  of  health,  wealth,  free- 
dom, domestic  affection,  and  literary 
fame,  the  privilege  of  standing  behind  a 
royal  chair,  and  holding  a  pair  of  royal 
gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them?  Who  can 
wonder  that  princes  should  be  under  such 
a  delusion,  when  they  are 
^*Sl2SS.*^*  encouraged  in  it  by  the 
very  persons  who  suffer 
from  it  moat  cruelly?  Was  it  to  be 
expected  that  Geoige  the  Third  and 
uQueen  Charlotte  should  understand  the 
interest  of  Frances  Bumey  better,  or 
j>romote  it  with  more  zeal,  than  herself 
and  her  father?  No  deception  was 
practised.  The  conditions  of  the  house  of 
bondage  were  set  forth  with  all  simplicity. 
The  hook  was  presented  without  a  bait ; 
the  net  was  spread  in  sight  of  the 
bird.  And  the  naked  hook  was  greedily 
swallowed ;  and  the  silly  bird  made  haste 
to  entangle  herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  stxange  indeed  that  an  invita- 
tion to  CO  art  should  have  caused  a  fluttering 
^    in  the  bosom  of  an  inex- 
•erSSyr*  pen^nced  woman.    But  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  parent 
to  watch  over  the  child,  and  to  show  her 
that  on  the  one  side  were  only  infantine 
vanities   and   chimerical  hopes,  on   the 
other  liberty,  peace  of  mind,  affluence, 
social    enjoyments,    honourable    distinc- 1 


tions.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  hesitation 
was  on  the  part  of  Frances.  Dr.  Barney 
was  transported  out  of  hiniself  with 
deh'ght.  Not  such  are  the  raptures  of  a 
Circassian  father  who  has  sold  his  pretty 
daughter  well  to  a  Turkish  slave-merchant. 
Tet  Dr.  Bumey  was  an  amiable  man,  a 
man  of  good  abilities,  a  man  who  had 
seen  much  of  the  world.  But  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  going  to  court  was  like 
going  to  heaven;  that  to  see  princes  and 
princesses  was  a  kind  of  beatific  vision; 
that  tho  exquisite  felicity  enjoyed  by 
royal  persons  was  not  confined  to  them- 
selves, but  was  communicated  by  some 
mysterious  efflux  or  reflection  to  all  who 
were  suffered  to  stand  at  their  toilettes,  or 
to  bear  their  trains.  He  overruled  all  his 
daughter's  objections,  and  himself  escorted 
her  to  her  prison.  The  door  closed.  The 
key  was  turned.  She,  looking  back  with 
tender  regret  on  all  that  she  had  left,  and 
forward  with  anxiety  and  tenor  to  the 
new  life  on  which  she  was  entering,  was 
unable  to  speak  or  stand ;  and  he  went  on 
his  way  homeward  rejoicing  in  ber  mar- 
vellous prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  year^, 
of  five  years  taken  from  the  best  part  of 
life,  and  wasted  in  menial  -^ 
drudgery  or  in  recreations  routine  of  ' 
duller  than  even  menial  ^tss  Barney's 
drudgery,    under    galling  ** 

restraints  and  amidst  unfriendly  or  un- 
interesting companions.  The  history  of 
an  ordinary  day  was  tUs :  Miss  Bumey 
had  to  rise  and  dress  herself  early,  that 
she  might  be  ready  to  answer  the  royal 
bell,  which  rang  at  half  after  seven. 
Tin  about  eight  she  attended  in  the 
queen's  dressing  -  roomi  and  had  the 
honour  of  lacing  her  august  mistresses 
stays,  and  of  putting  on  the  hoop,  gown, 
and  neckhandkerchlef.  The  morning 
was  chiefiy  spent  in  mmmaging  drawers 
andlaying  fine  clothes  in  their  properixlaoes. 
Then  the  queen  was  to  be  powdered  and 
dressed  for  the  day.  Twice  a  week  her 
Majesty's  hair  was  curled  and  craped; 
and  this  operation  appears  to  have  added 
a  full  hour  to  the  business  of  the  tottette. 
It  was  generally  three  before  Miss  Bumey 
was  at  liberty.  Then  she  had  two  lioun 
at  her  own  disposal  To  these  hours  we 
owe  great  pc^  of  our  Diary.  At  five  shd 
had  to  attend  her  colleague,  Madame 
Schwellenberg,  a  hateful  old  toad-eater, 
as  illiterate  as  a  chambermaid,  as  proud 
as  a  whole  German  Chapter,  rude,  peevish, 
unable  to  bear  solitude,  unable  to  conduct 
herself  with  common  decency  in  sodet}*. 
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"With  this  delightful  associate  Frances 
Barney  had  to  dine,  and  jmiss  the  eveniog. 
The  pair  generally  remained  together 
from  fire  to  elereu;  and  often  had  no 
other  company  the  whole  time,  except 
during  the  hour  from  eight  to  nine,  when 
the   Equerries   came  to   tea.      If  poor 

Association  Frances  attempted  to  «cape 
with  Madame  to  her  own  apartment,  and 

®®^*^*'*~  *®  forget  her  wretchedness 


berg. 


oyer  a  book,  the  execrable 


old  woman  railed  and  stormed,  and  com- 
plained that  she  was  neglected^  Yet, 
when  Frances  stayed,  she  was  constantly 
assailed  with  insolent  reproaches.  Literary 
fame  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  German 
crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof  that  the  person 
who  enjoyed  it  was  meanly  bom,  and  oat 
of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All  her 
scanty  stock  of  broken  English  was 
employed  to  express  the  contempt  with 
which  she  regarded  the  author  of  Erelina 
and  Cecilia.  Frances  detested  cards,  and 
indeed  knew  nothing  about  them;  but 
she  soon  found  that  the  least  miserable 
way  of  passing  an  OTcning  with  Madame 
Schwellenberg  was  at  the  card  table,  and 
consented,  with  patient  sadness,  to  giro 
hours,  wldch  might  haTe  called  forth  the 
laughterandthe  tears  of  many  generations, 
to  the  king  of  dubf  and  the  knave  of 
spades.  Between  eleren  and  twelve  the 
bell  rang  again.  Miss  Barney  had  to 
pass  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in 
undressing  the  queen,  and  was  then  at 
liberty  to  retire,  and  dream  that  she  was 
chatting  with  her  brother  by  the  quiet 
hearth  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  that  she  was 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  assemblage  at 
Mrs.  Crewe's,  that  Burke  was  calling  her 
the  first  woman  of  the  age,  or  that  Dilly 
was  giving  her  a  cheque  for  two  thousand 
guineas. 

Men,  we  must  suppose,  are  less  patient 
than  women ;  for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  any  human  being  oould 
endure  such  a  life,  while  there  remained 
a  vacant  garret  in  Grub  Street,  a  crossing 
in  want  of  a  sweeper,  a  parish  workhouse, 
or  a  parish  vault.  And  it  was  for  such  a 
life  that  Frances  Bumey  had  given  up 
liberty  and  peace,  a  happy  fireside, 
attached  friends,  a  wide  and  splendid 
circle  of  acquaintance,  intellectual  pursuits 
in  which  she  was  qualified  to  excel,  and 
the  sure  hope  of  what  to  her  would  have 
been  affluence. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  last  great  master  of  Attic  eloquence 
and  Attic  wit  has  lort  us  a  forcible  and 
touching  dcscrip'iou  of  the  misery  of  a 


man  of  letters,  who,  lured  by  hopes  similar 
to  those  of  Frances,  ha;d 
entered  the  service  of  one  £SSt\toM. 
of  the  magnates  of  Bome : — 
*^  Unhappy  that  I  am,"  cries  the  victim 
of  his  own  childish  ambition,  "would 
nothing  content  me  but  that  I  must 
leave  mine  old  pursuits  and  mine  old 
companions,  and  the  life  which  was 
without  care,  and  the  sleep  which  had  no 
limit  save  mine  own  pleasure,  and  the 
walks  which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I 
listed,  and  fling  myself  into  the  lowest 
pit  of  a  dimgeon  like  this  ?  And,  O  God ! 
for  what  ?  Is  this  the  bait  which  enticed 
me?  Was  there  no  way  by  which  I 
might  have  enjoyed  in  freedom  comforts 
even  greater  than  those  which  I  now 
earn  by  seryitude?  like  a  lion  which 
has  been  made  so  tame  that  men  may 
lead  him  about  with  a  thread,  I  am 
dragged  up  and  down,  with  broken  and 
humbled  spirit,  at  the  heels  of  those  to 
whom,  in  mine  own  domain,  I  should 
have  been  an  object  of  awe  and  wonder. 
And,  worst  of  all,  I  feel  that  here  I  gain 
no  credit,  that  here  I  give  no  pleasure. 
The  talents  and  accomplishments,  which 
charmed  afar  different  circle,  are  here  out 
of  place.  I  am  rude  in  the  arts  of  palaces, 
and  can  ill  bear  comparison  with  those 
whose  calling,  from  their  youth  up,  har 
been  to  flatter  and  to  sue.  Have  I,  then, 
two  lives,  that,  after  I  have  wasted  one 
in  the  service  of  others,  there  may  yet 
remain  to  me  a  second,  which  I  may  Uve 
unto  myself  P  " 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  events  occurred 
which  disturbed  the  wretched  monotony  of 
Frances  Barney's  life.  The 
court  moved  from  Kew  to  **£e?^'.**' 
Windsor,  and  from  Wind- 
sor back  to  Kew,  One  dull  colonel  went 
out  of  waiting,  and  another  dull  colonel 
came  into  waiting.  An  impertinent  ser- 
vant made  a  blunder  about  tea,  and 
caused  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
gentlemen  and  the  ladies.  A  half-witted 
French  Protestant  minister  talked  oddly 
about  conjugal  fidelity.  An  unlucky 
member  of  the  household  mentioned  a 
passage  in  the  Morning  Herald  reflecting 
on  the  queen,  and  forthwith  Madame 
Schwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bad 
English,  and  told  him  tiiat  he  made  her 
**  what  you  call  perspire ! " 

A  more  important  occurrence  was  the 
royal  visit  to  Oxford.    Miss 
Burney  went  in  the  queen's  ^g^^l*  ^ 
train    to    Naneham,    was 
utterly  neglected    there   in  the   crowd. 
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and  could  with  difficulty  find  a  servant  to 
show  the  way  to  her  bedroom,  or  a  hair- 
dresser to  arrange  her  curls.  She  had  the 
honour  of  entering  Oxford  in  the  last  of 
a  long  string  of  carriages  which  formed 
the  royal  procession,  of  walking  after  the 
queen  all  day  through  refectories  and 
chapelsy  and  of  standing,  half -dead  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  while  her  august 
mistress  was  seated  at  an  excellent  cold 
collation.  At  Magdalene  Ck>llege,  Frances 
was  left  for  a  moment  in  a  parlour,  where 
she  sank  down  on  a  chair.  A  good- 
natured  Equerry  saw  that  she  was  ex- 
hausted, and  shared  with  her  some  apri- 
cots and  bread,  which  he  had  wisely  put 
into  his  pockets.  At  that  moment  the 
door  opened;  the  queen  entered;  the 
wearied  attendants  sprang  up ;  the  bread 
and  fruit  were  hastily  oonoealed.  ''I 
found,"  says  poor  Miss  Bumey,  **that 
our  appetites  were  to  be  supposed  anuihi' 
lated,  at  the  same  moment  that  our 
strength  was  to  be  invincible.*' 

Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  such  dis- 
advantages, *<  revived  in  her,"  to  use  her 
Unlhvourable<>^^  words,  "a  consdoua- 
elxoumstanoes  ness  to  pleasure  which  had 

ofthevlBlt,  long  Iain  nearly  dormant." 
She  foi^t,  during  one  moment,  that  she 
was  a  waiting-maid,  and  felt  as  a  woman 
of  true  genius  might  be  expected  to  feel 
amidst  venerable  remains  of  antiquity, 
beautiful  works  of  art,  vast  repositoiies 
of  knowledge,  and  memorials  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.  Had  she  still  been  what  she 
was  before  her  father  induced  her  to  take 
the  most  fatal  step  of  her  life,  we  can 
easily  imagine  what  pleasure  she  would 
have  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  noblest 
of  English  cities.  She  might,  indeed, 
have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack- 
duuse,  and  might  not  have  worn  so  fine 
a  gown  of  Chambery  gauze  as  that  in 
which  she  tottered  after  the  royal  party ; 
but  with  what  delight  would  she  have 
then  paced  the  cloisters  of  Magdalene, 
compared  the  antique  gloom  of  Merton 
with  the  splendour  of  Christ  Church,  and 
looked  down  from  the  dome  of  the  Bad- 
cliffe  Library  on  the  magnificent  sea  of 
turrets  and  battlements  below!  How 
gladly  would  learned  men  have  laid  aside 
for  a  few  hours  Pindar*s  Odes  and  Atis- 
totle*s  Ethics,  to  escort  the  author  of 
Cecilia  from  college  to  college  !  What 
neat  little  banquets  would  she  have  found 
set  out  in  their  monastic  ceUs!  With 
what  eagerness  would  pictures,  medals, 
and  illuminated  missals  have  been  brought 
forth  from  the  most  mysterious  cabuMts 


for  her  amusement!  How  nuich  she 
would  have  had  to  hear  and  to  tell  about 
Johnson  as  she  walked  over  Pembroke, 
and  about  Reynolds  in  the  ante-chapel  of 
New  College!  But  these  indulgences 
were  not  for  one  who  had  sold  herself  into 
bondage. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  visit 
to  Oxford,  another  event  diversified  tba 
wearisome  life  which  Fran-       Trial  of 
ces  led  at  court.    Warren       Warren 
Hastings  was  brought  to     ^*"^^"g'- 
the  bar  of  the  House   of  Peers.    Xlie 
queen  and  princesses  were  present  wfaea 
the  trial  commenced,  and  Miss  Bumey 
was  permitted^  to  attend.     Duziiig  the 
subsequent  proceedings  a  day-rule  for  the 
same  purpose  was  occasionally  granted  to 
her;    for  the  queen  took  the  aiiqmguut 
interest  in  the  trial,  and,  when  she  ooold 
not  go  herself  to  Westpoinster  Hall,  liked 
to  receive  a  report  of  what  passed  from  a 
person  who  had  sfngnlar  powett  of  obaw- 
vation,  and  who  was,  moreover,  penon* 
ally  acquainted  with  some  of   the  most 
distinguished  managers.    The  poxtion  of 
the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  celebrated 
proceeding  is  livdij  ftnd  picturesque.    Yet 
we  read  it,  we  own,  with  pain;  for  it 
seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the  fine  under- 
standing of  Fieaoes  Bumey  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  pemidons  infinenoe  of  a  mode 
of  life  which  is  as  incompatible  with 
health  of  nund  as  the  air  of  the  Pompti&e 
marshes  with  health  of  body.    From  the 
first  day  she  espouses  the  cause  of  Hast- 
ings with  a  presumptuous  vehemence  and 
acrimony   quite    inconsistent    with    the 
modesty   and  suavity   of  her   ordinaiy 
deportment.    She  shudders  when.  Burke 
enters  the  Hall  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mons.    She  pronounces  him  the  cruel 
oppressor  of  an  innocent  man.    She  is  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  managers  can 
look  at   the  defendant,  and  not  blush. 
Windham  comes  to  her  from  the  mana- 
ger's   box,    to    offer    her  j^tmosphere 
refreshment.    "But,"  says      of  court 
she,    "I  could  not  break     ■«^*y- 
bread  with  him."    Then,  again,  she  ex- 
claims—*'  Ah,  Mr.  Windham,  how  came 
you  ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjurt  a 
cause?"      "Mr.  Burke  saw  me,"   she 
says,    "and  he   bowed   with  the  most 
marked  civiUty  of  maimer."    This,  be  it 
observed,   was  just   after   his    opening 
speech— a  speech  which  had  produoed  a 
mighty   effect,  and   which  certainly  no 
other  orator  that  ever  lived  could  have 
made.      "My  curtsy."    sh^  oonttnnes^ 
was  the  most  ungrateful;  distant,  and 
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cold ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise ;  so  hurt  I 
felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a  cause." 
Now,  not  only  had  Burke  treated  her 
Tvith  constant  kindness,  but  the  yery  last 
act  which  he  performed  on  the  day  on 
i^hich  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay- 
Office,  about  four  years  before  this  trial, 
i^as  to  make  Dr.  Bumey  organist  of 
Cnielsea  Hospital.  When,  at  the  West- 
minster election,  Dr.  Bumey  was  divided 
I>etween  his  gratitude  for  this  favour  and 
liis  Tory  opinions,  Burke  in  the  noblest 
manner  disclaimed  all  right  to  exact  a 
sacrifice  of  principle.  "  You  have  little 
or  no  obligations  to  me,"  he  wrote ;  "  but 
if  you  had  as  many  as  I  really  wish  it 
Burke's  "^^^  ^  ^^  power,  as  it  is 
kindness  to  certainly  in  my  desire,  to 
Br.  Bumey.  i^y  on  you,  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  me  capable  of  conferring  them, 
in  order  to  subject  your  mind  or  your 
affairs  to  a  painful  and  mischievous  ser- 
vitude." Was  this  a  man  to  be  uncivilly 
treated  by  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
1)ecause  she  chose  to  differ  from  him 
respecting  a  vast  and  most  complicated 
question,  which  he  had  studied  deeply 
during  many  years,  and  which  she  had 
never  studied  at  all?  It  is  clear,  from 
Miss  Bumey's  own  statement,  that  when 
she  behaved  so  unkindly  to  Mr.  Burke, 
she  did  not  even  know  of  what  Hastings 
was  accused.  One  thing,  however,  she 
must  have  knovm,  that  Burke  had  been 
able  to  convince  a  House  of  Conmions, 
bitterly  prejudiced  against  him,  that  the 
charges  were  well  founded;  and  that 
Pitt  and  Dnndas  had  concurred,  with 
Pox  and  Sheridan,  in  supporting  the 
impeachment.  Surely  a  woman  of  far 
inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Bumey  might 
have  been  expected  to  see  that  this  never 
could  have  happened  unless  there  had 
been  a  strong  case  against  the  late  Gover- 
nor-General. And  there  was,  as  all 
reasonable  men  now  admit,  a  strong  case 
against  him.  Tliat  there  were  great 
public  services  to  be  set  off  against  his 
great  crimes,  is  perfectly  true.  But  his 
eervices  and  hu  crimes  were  equally 
tmknown  to  the  lady  who  so  confidently 
asserted  his  perfect  innocence,  and  im- 
puted to  his  accusers,  that  is  to  say,  to  all 
the  greatest  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
State,  not  merely  error,  but  gross  injustice 
and  iNirbarity. 
She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen 
Mr.    Hastings,   and   had 

^SjSS^'' '^"''^   ^^   manners   and 

conversation      agreeable. 

But  surely  she  could  not  be  so  weak  as  to 


infer,  from  the  gentleness  of  his  deport- 
ment in  a  drawing-room,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  committing  a  great  State 
crime,  under  the  influence  of  ambition 
and  revenge.  A  silly  Miss,  fresh  from  a 
boarding-school,  might  fall  into  such  a 
mistake ;  but  the  woman  who  had  drawn 
the  character  of  Mr.  Moucktou  should 
have  known  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  she  had  been  too  long 
at  court.  She  was  sinking  into  a  slavery 
worse  than  that  of  the  Boyalpartt- 
body.  The  iron  was  be-  sanshipfor 
ginning  to  enter  into  the  Haettogs. 
soul.  Accustomed  during  many  months 
to  watch  the  eye  of  a  mistress,  to  receive 
with  boundless  gratitude  the  slightest 
mark  of  royal  condescension,  to  feel 
wretched  at  every  symptom  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure, to  associate  only  with  spirits 
long  tamed  and  broken  in,  ^e  was  degene- 
rating into  something  fit  for  her  place. 
Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  partisan  of 
Hastings;  had  received  presents  from 
him»  and  had  so  far  departed  from  the 
severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her 
countenance  to  his  wife,  whose  conduct 
had  certainly  been  as  reprehensible  as 
that  of  any  of  the  frail  beauties  who 
were  then  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
English  Court.  The  king,  it  was  well 
known,  took  the  same  side.  To  the  king 
and  queen  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold looked  submissively  for  g^dance. 
The  impeachment,  therefore,  was  an 
atrocious  persecution ;  the  managers  were 
rascals ;  the  defendant  was  the  most  do* 
serving  and  the  worst  used  man  in  the 
kingdom.  This  was  the  cant  of  the  whole 
palace,  from  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting,  down 
to  the  Table-Deckers  and  Yeomen  of  the 
Silver  Scullery ;  and  Miss  Bumey  canted 
like  the  rest,  though  in  livelier  tones,  and 
with  less  bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of 
the  king's  ilbiess  contains  much  excellent 
narrative  and  description,  ^figa  Bnrney 
and  will,  we  think,  be  on  the  king's 
more  valued  by  the  his-  m^toesfc 
torians  of  a  future  age  than  any  equal 
portion  of  Pepys*  or  Evelyn's  Diaries. 
That  account  shows  also  how  affectionate 
and  compassionate  her  nature  was.  But 
it  shows  also,  we  must  say,  that  her 
way  of  life  was  rapidly  impairing  her 
powers  of  reasoning  and  her  sense  of 
justice.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss, 
in  this  place,  the  question,  whether  the 
views  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  those  of  Mr.  Fox 
respecting  the  regency  were  the  more 
correct.    It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless  to 
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discuss  that  qnestion;  for  the  censure 
of  Mis3  Bumey  falls  alike  on  Pitt  and 
Fox,  on  majority  and  minority.  She  is 
angry  with  the  House  of  Commons  for 
presuming  to  inquire  whether  the  king 
was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there  was 
a  chance  of  his  recoToring  his  senses. 
"  A  melancholy  day,"  she  writes ;  "  news 
bad  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home 
the  dear  unhappy  king  stall  worse ;  abroad 
new  examinations  voted  of  the  physicians. 
Good  heavens !  what  an  insult  does  this 
seem  from  Parliamentary  power,  to  in- 
vestigate and  bring  forth  to  the  world 
every  circumstance  of  such  a  malady  as 
is  ever  held  sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  most 
private  families !  How  indignant  we  all 
feel  here,  no  words  can  say."  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  motion  which 
roused  all  this  indignation  at  Kew  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself;  and  that,  if 
withstood  by  Mr.  Pitt,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  rejected.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  minister,  who  was 
then  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
heroic  champion  of  his  prince,  was  luke- 
warm indeed  when  compared  with  the 
boiling  zeal  which  filled  the  pages  of  the 
back-stairs  and  the  women  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Of  the  Begency  Bill,  Pitt's 
own  Bill,  Miss  Bumey  speaks  with  horror. 
**  I  shuddered,"  she  says,  "  to  hear  it 
named."  And  again—"  Oh,  how  dread- 
Judgment   *^*  ^^  ^  *^«  ^y  ^^en 

warped  by    that   unhappy   Bill    takes 
pr^udloe.    pia^  f    J   f^Qj^Q^  approve 

the  pLm  of  it."  The  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  whether  a  wise  and  upright  states- 
man or  not,  was  a  statesman ;  and  what- 
ever motives  he  might  have  for  imposing 
restrictions  on  the  regent,  felt  that  in 
some  way  or  other  there  must  be  some 
provision  made  for  the  execution  of  some 
part  of  the  kingly  office,  or  that  no 
government  would  be  left  in  the  country. 
But  thii  was  a  matter  of  which  the  house- 
hold never  thought.  It  never  occurred, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  Exons  and 
Keepers  of  the  Bobes,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  somewhere  or 
other  a  power  in  the  State  to  pass  laws, 
to  preserve  order,  to  pardon  criminals,  to 
fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
governments,  to  command  the  army  and 
navy.  Nay,  these  enlightened  politicians, 
and  Miss  Bumey  among  the  rest,  seem 
to  have  thought  that  any  person  who 
considered  the  subject  with  reference  to 
the  public  interest,  showed  himself  to  be 
a  bad-hearted  man.  Nobody  wonders  at 
this   in   a   geutleman-uaher ;    but   it   is 


melandioly  to  see  genius   sinking    iato 
such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  yean  after  tbe 
king's  recovery  Frances  dragged  oo  a 
miserable  existence  at  the  t^i^  Bam«9 
palace.  The  consolations  and061oa«l 
which  had  for  a  time  miti-  I>ig'T- 
gated  the  wretchedness  of  servitude  wwa 
one  by  one  withdrawn.  Mrs.  Delaaj, 
whose  society  had  been  a  great  resouroe 
when  the  court  was  at  Windsor,  was 
now  dead.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
royal  establishment,  Colouel  Digby,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  sense,  of 
taste,  of  some  reading,  and  of  prepoaseas- 
ing  manners.  Agreedble  associates  were 
scarce  in  the  prison-house,  and  he  and 
Miss  Bumey  were  therefore  naturally 
attached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that 
she  valued  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  strange  if  his  attentions 
had  led  her  to  entertain  for  him  a  senti- 
ment warmer  than  friendship.  He  quitted 
the  Ck>urt,  and  married  in  a  way  which 
astonished  Miss  Bumey  greatly,  and  which 
evidently  wounded  her  feelings,  and 
lowered  him  in  her  esteem.  The  palace 
grew  duller  and  duller ;  Madame  Schwel- 
lenberg  became  more  and  more  savage 
and  insolent.  And  now  the  health  of 
poor  Frances  began  to  give  way ;  and  aQ 
who  saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated 
figure,  and  her  feeble  walk,  predicted 
that  her  sufferings  would  soon  be  over. 

Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal 
mistress,  and  of  the  princesses,  with 
respect  and  affection.  The 
princesses  seem  to  have  well  ^tieen!^^ 
deservedall  the  |>raise  which 
is  bestowed  on  them  in  the  Diary.  They 
were,  we  doubt  not,  most  amiable  women. 
But  **  the  sweet  queen,"  as  she  is  con- 
stantly called  in  these  volumes,  is  not  by 
any  means  an  object  of  admiration  to  us. 
She  had  undoubtedly  sense  enough  to  know 
what  kind  of  deportment  suited  her  high 
station,  and  self-command  enough  to 
maintain  that  deportment  invariably. 
She  was,  in  her  intercourse  with  Miss 
Bumey,  generally  gracious  and  affable, 
sometimes,  when  displeased,  cold  and 
reserved,  but  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, rude,  peevish,  or  violent.  She 
knew  how  to  dispense,  gracefully  and 
skilfully,  those  little  civilities  which* 
when  paid  by  a  sovereign,  arc  prized  at 
many  times  their  intrinsic  value;  how 
to  pay  a  compliment;  how  to  lend  a 
book ;  how  to  ask  after  a  relation.  But 
she  seems  to  have  been  utterly  regardless 
of  the  comfort,  the  health,  tho  lii".  of  her 
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attendants,  when  her  own  convenienoe 
was  concerned.  Weak,  feyerish,  hardly 
able  to  stand,  Frances  had  still  to  rise 
before  seyen,  in  order  to  dress  the  sweet 
queen,  and  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  in 
order  to  undress  the  sweet  queen.  The 
indisi)osition  of  the  handmaid  could  not, 
and  did  not,  escape  the  notice  of  her 
royal  mistress.  But  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  court  was,  that  all  sickness 
was  to  be  considered  aa  a 

fatal.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  inyalid  could  dear  herself 
from  the  suspicion  of  malingering,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on  lacing 
and  unlacing,  till  she  dropped  down  dead 
at  the  royal  feet  '*  This,"  Miss  Bumey 
wrote,  when  she  was  suffering  cruelly 
from  sickness,  watching,  and  labour,  **  is 
by  no  means  from  hardness  of  heart ;  far 
otherwiw.  There  is  no  hardness  of  heart 
in  any  one  of  them ;  but  it  is  prejudice, 
and  want  of  personal  experience.*' 
^  Many  stemgers  sympathised  with  the 
bodily  and  mental  suflteings  of  this 
distinguished  wonum.    All 

^'  ?ffit!*^*"  ^^®  ■•^  ^^  "^  *^*  ^^ 
frame  was  sinking,  that  her 

heart  was  breaking.  The  last,  it  should 
seem,  to  obsenre  the  change  was  her  father. 
At  length,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes 
were  opened.  In  May,  1790,  his  daughter 
had  an  interriew  of  three  hours  with 
him,  the  only  long  intenriew  which  they 
had  had  since  he  took  her  to  Windsor 
in  1786.  She  told  him  that  she  was 
miserable,  that  she  was  worn  with  at- 
tendance and  want  of  sleep,  that  she  had 
no  comfort  in  life,  nothing  to  lore, 
nothing  to  hope,  that  her  family  and 
friends  were  to  her  as  though  they  were 
not,  and  were  remembered  by  her  as  men 
remember  the  dead.  From  daybreak 
to  midnight  the  same  killing  labour,  the 
same  recreations,  more  hateful  than  labour 
itself,  followed  each  other  without  Tariety, 
without  any  interval  of  liberty  and 
repose. 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by 
this  news,  but  was  too  good-natured 
a  man  not  to  say  that,  if  she  wished  to 
resign,  his  house  and  arms  were  open 
to  her.  Still,  howcTer,  he  could  not  bear 
to  remove  her  from  the  court.  His 
veneration  for  royalty  amounted  in  truth 
to  idolatry.  It  can  be  compared  only  to 
the  grovelling  superstition  of  those  Syrian 
devotees  who  made  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  When  ho 
induced  hia  daughter  to  accept  the  pliico 


of  Keeper  of  the  Bobes,  he  entertained, 
as  she  tells  us,  a  hope  that  some  worldly 
advantage  or  othir,  not  set  down  in  the 
contract  of  service,  would  be  the  result 
of  her  connection  with  the  court.  What 
advantage  he  expected  we  do  not  know, 
nor  did  he  probably  know  himself.  But^ 
whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly  got 
nothing.  Miss  Bumey  had  been  hired 
for  board,  lodging,  and  two  hundred 
a-year.  Board,  lodging,  and  two  hun- 
dred a-year,  she  had  duly  received.  We 
have  looked  carefully  through  the  Diary, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  trace  of  those 
extraordinary  ben^actions  on  which  the 
Doctor  reckoned.  But  we  can  discover 
only  a  promise,  never  performed,  of  a 
gown ;  and  for  this  promise  Miss  Bumey 
was  expected  to  return  thanks,  such  as 
might  have  suited  the  beggar  with  whom 
Saint  Martin,  in  the  legend,  divided  hia 
cloak.  The  experience  of 
four  7.U.  wa^  howerer,  =^  H^^^ 
insufficient  to  dispel  the 
illusion  which  had  taken  possession  ci 
the  Doctor's  mind;  and,  between  the 
dear  father  and  the  sweet  queen,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  some  day 
or  other  Frances  would  drop  down  » 
corpse.  Six  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  interview  between  the  parent  and 
the  daughter.  The  resignation  was  not 
sent  in.  Hie  sufferer  grew  worse  and 
worse.  She  took  bark;  but  it  soon 
ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 
She  was  stimulated  with  wine ;  she  was 
soothed  with  opium ;  but  in  vain.  Her 
breath  began  to  fail.  The  whisper  that 
she  was  in  a  decline  spread  through  the 
court.  The  pains  in  her  side  became 
so  severe  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl 
from  the  card-table  of  the  old  fury  to 
whom  she  was  tethered,  three  or  four 
times  in  aa  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  hartshorn.  Had  she  been  a  negro 
slave,  a  humane  planter  woidd  have  ex- 
cused her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the 
accursed  bell  still  rang;  the  queen  was 
still  to  be  dressed  for  the  morning  at 
seven,  and  to  be  dressed  for  the  day  at 
noon,  and  to  be  undressed  at  eleven  at 
night. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  and 
fashionable  society,  a  general  feeling 
of  compassion  for  Miss  int^rterencsof 
Bumey,  and  of  indigna-  friends  for 
tionagainstbothherfather  Mia.  Bumey. 
and  the  queen.  "Is  it  possible,"  said 
a  groat  French  lady  to  tlie  Doctor,  "  that 
your   daughter  is  in   a  situation  where 
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«he  is  never  allowed  a  holiday  ? ' '  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  Frances,  to  escpreaB  his 
sympathy.  Boswell,  boiling  over  with 
good-natured  rage,  ahnost  fozoed  an  en- 
trance into  the  palace  to  see  her.  **  My 
dear  ma'am,  why  do  you  stay  ?  It  won't 
do,  ma'am;  you  must  resign.  We  can 
put  up  with  it  no  longer.  Some  rery 
violent  measures,  I  assure  you,  will  be 
taken.  We  shall  address  Dr.  Bumey  in 
a  body."  Burke  and  Reynolds,  though 
less  noisy,  were  zealous  in  the  same  cause. 
Windham  spoke  to  Dr.  Bumey,*  but 
found  him  still  irresolute.  **  I  will  set  the 
literary  Club  upon  him,"  cried  Wind- 
ham ;  '*  Misi  Bumey  has  some  very  trae 
admirers  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
eagerly  assist."  Indeed  the  Bumey  isadkj 
aeem  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  some 
public  affront,  such  as  the  Doctor's  un- 
pardonable f  oUy,  to  use  the  mildest  term, 
had  richly  deserved,  would  be  piit  upon 
him.  The  medical  men  spoke  out,  and 
plainly  told  him  that  his  daughter  must 
tesign  or  die. 

At    last    paternal    affection,    medical 

authority,  and  the  voice  of  all  London 

crying   shame,   triumphed 

^JS^«  over  Dr.  Bumey's  love 
of  courts.  He  determined 
that  Frances  should  write  a  letter  of 
resignation.  It  was  with  difficulty  that, 
though  her  life  was  at  stake,  she  mus- 
tered spirit  to  put  the  paper  into  the 
queen's  hands.  "I  could  not,"  so  runs 
the  Diary,  **  summon  courage  to  present 
my  memorial — my  heart  always  failed 
me  from  seeing  the  queen's  entire  free- 
dom from  such  an  expectation.  For 
though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in  her 
presence  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  I  saw 
she  concluded  mo,  while  life  remained, 
inevitably  hers." 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper 

was   delivered.    Then   came  the  storm. 

Madame    ^"^^^   «   in   the   .Sneid, 

Schwellen-   delegated  the  work  of  v  en- 
berg's  In-     geance   to    Alecto.       The 

dioiation.  «  -■        .. 

"  queen  was  calm  and  gentle ; 

but  Madame  SchweUenberg  raved  like  a 

maniac  in  the  incurable  ward  of  Bedlam. 

Such  insolence !  Such  ingratitude !    Such 

foUy!    Would  Miss  Bumey  bring  utter 

destraction  on  herself  and  her  family? 

Would  she  throw  away  the  inestimable 

advantage  of  royal  protection  P     Would 

she    part   with   privileges   which,    once 

relinquished,  could  never  be  regained? 

It  was  idle  to  Ulk  of  health  and  life.    If 

people  could  not  live  in  the  palace,  the 

best  thing  that  could  befall  them  was  to 


die  in  it.  The  resignation  was  not  ac- 
cepted. The  language  of  the  medicsl 
men  became  stronger  and  st*xjiig«. 
Dr.  Bumey's  parental  fears  were  foBy 
roused ;  and  he  explicitly  declared^  in  a 
letter  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  queen, 
that  his  daughter  roust  retire.  The 
SchweUenberg  raged  like  a  wild-eat.  **A 
scene  almost  horrible  ensued,"  saya  ICm 
Bumey.  *'She  was  too  much  enrmged 
for  disguise,  and  uttered  the  most  furious 
expressions  of  indignant  contempt  at  our 
proceedings.  I  am  sure  she  would  gladly 
have  confined  us  both  in  the  Bastile,  had 
England  such  a  miseiy,  as  a  fit  place  to 
bring  us  to  ourselves,  from  a  daring  so 
outrageous  against  imperial  wisheeL'* 
This  passage  deserves  notice,  as  being  the 
only  one  in  the  Diary,  as  far  as  we  hare 
observed,  which  shows  Miss  Bumej  to 
have  been  aware  that  she  was  a  native  of 
a  free  country,  that  she  could  not  be 
pressed  for  a  waiting-maid  against  her 
will,  and  that  she  had  just  as  good  a 
right  to  live,  if  she  chose,  in  St>  ICartin'a 
Street,  as  Queen  Chariotte  had  to  live  at 
St.  James's. 

The  queen  promised  that,  after  the 
next  birthday,  Miss  Bumey  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  But  the  ^i^exeslg- 
pronuse  was  ill  kept ;  and  nattoa 
her  Majesty  showed  dis-  ••©•P***- 
pleasure  at  being  reminded  of  it.  At 
length  Frances  was  informed  that  in  a 
fortnight  her  attendance  should  cease. 
<' I  heard  this,"  she  says.  <' with  a  fearful 
presentiment  I  should  surety  never  go 
through  another  fortaight,  in  so  weak 
and  languiahiog  and  painful  a  state  of 
health.  ...  As  the  time  of  separation 
approached,  the  queen's  cordiality  rather 
diminished,  and  traces  of  internal  dis- 
pleasure appeared  sometimes,  arising 
from  an  opinion  I  ought  rather  to  have 
stmggled  on,  live  or  die,  than  to  quit  her. 
Yet  I  am  sure  she  saw  how  poor  was  my 
own  chance,  except  by  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  life,  and  at  least  ceased  to 
wonder,  though  she  could  not  approve.'* 
Sweet  queen !  What  noble  candour,  to 
admit  that  the  undutifulness  of  people 
who  did  not  think  the  honour  of  adjust- 
ing her  tuckers  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  lives,  was,  though  highly 
criminal*  not  altogrether  unnatural ! 

We  perfectly  und«istand  her  Majesty's 
contempt  for  the  lives  of  others  where 
her  own  pleasure  was  con- 
cemed.    But  what  plea-  ^iSS^nslSl 
sure  she  can  have  found 
in  having  Miss  Bumey  about  her,  it  is 
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not  80  eaay  to  comprehend.  That  Mies 
Buiney  was  oii  eminently  skilful  Keeper  of 
the  Bohes  is  not  very  prohable.  Few 
women,  indeed,  had  paid  less  attention  to 
dress.  Now  and  then,  in  the  couxse  of 
five  years,  she  hod  been  asked  to  read 
aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  But 
better  readers  might  easily  have  been 
found:  and  her  verses  were  worse  than 
even  the  Poet  Laureate's  Birthday  Odes. 
Perhaps  that  economy  which  was  among 
her  Majeaty*s  most  conspicuous  virtues 
had  something  to  do  with  her  conduct  on 
this  occasion.  Miss  Bumey  had  never 
hinted  that  she  expected  a  retiring 
pension,  and  indeed  would  gladly  have 
given  the  little  that  she  had  for  freedom. 
But  her  Majesty  knew  what  the  public 
thought,  and  what  became  her  dignity. 
She  could  not  for  very  shame  suffer  a 
woman  of  distinguished  genius,  who  had 
quitted  a  lucrative  career  to  wait  on  her, 
who  had  served  her  faithfully  for  a 
pittance  during  five  years,  acid  whose 
constitution  had  been  impaired  by  labour 
and  watching,  to  leave  the  court  without 
some  mark  of  royal  liberality.  Qeorge  the 
Third,  who,  on  all  occasions  where  Miss 
Bumey  was  concerned,  seems  to  have 
behaved  like  an  honest,  good-natured 
gentleman,  felt  this,  and  said  plainly  that 
she  was  entitled  to  a  provision.  At 
length,  in  return  for  all  the  miseiy  which 
she  had  undergone,  and  for  the  health 
which  she  had  sacrificed,  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds  was  granted  to  her, 
dependent  on  the  queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and 
Prances  was  free  once  more.  Johnson, 
as  Burke  observed,  might  have  added  a 
striking  page  to  his  poem  on  the  Vanity 
of  Himian  Wishes,  if  he  had  lived  to  see 
his  little  Bumey  as  she  went  into  the 
palace  and  as  she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of 
liberty,  of  friendship,  of  domestic  affec- 
tion, were  almost  too  acute 
^frSJSS,'*'  ^or  ^er  shattered  frame. 
But  happy  days  and  tran- 
quil nights  soon  restored  the  health  which 
the  queen's  toilette  and  Madame  Sohwel- 
lenberg's  card-table  had  impaired.  Kind 
and  anxious  faces  surrounded  the  invalid. 
Conversation  the  most  polished  and  bril- 
liant revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  was 
recommended  to  her ;  and  she  rambled  by 
easy  journeys  from  cathedral  to  cathedral, 
and  from  watering-place  to  watering- 
place.  She  crossed  the  New  Forest,  and 
visited  Stonehenge  and  Wilton,  the  cli£b 
of  Lyme,    and   the  beautiful  valley  of 


Sidmouth.  Thence  she  journeyed  by 
Powderham  Castle,  and  by  the  ruins  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  to  Bath,  and  from 
Bath,  when  the  winter  was  approaching, 
returned  well  and  cheerful  to  London. 
There  she  visited  her  old  dungeon,  and 
found  her  sucoeasor  already  far  on  the 
way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict  duty, 
from  morning  till  midnight,  with  a 
sprained  ankle  and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with 
French  exiles  driven  from  their  country 
by    the    Bevolution.     A  ipr«neh  oolony 
colony  of  these  refugees      at  Juniper 
settled  at  Juniper  Hall  in  ^*^- 

Surrey,  not  far  from-Norbury  Pork, 
where  ;Mr.  Lock,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Bumey  family,  resided*  Frances 
visited  Norbniy,  and  wHs  istrodnced  to 
the  strangers.  She  had  strong  pxejudioes 
against  them;  for  her  Toryism  was  far 
beyond,  we  do  not  say  that  of.  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  that  of  Mr.  Beeves ;  and  the  inmates 
of  Juniper  Hall  were  lUl  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  1791,  and  were  therefore 
more  detested  by  the  Itoyalists  of  the 
first  emigration  than  Petion  or  Marat. 
But  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Barney  could 
not  long  resist  the  fascination  of  that 
remarkable  society.  She  had  lived  with 
Johnson  and  Windham,  with  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague and  Mrs^  Thvale.  Tet  she  was 
foroed  to  own  that  she  had  never  heard 
conversation  before.  The  toost  animated 
eloquenoe,  the  keenest  observation,  the 
most  sparkling  wit,  the  most  courtly 
grace,  were  united  to  diarm  her.  For 
Madame  de  Stael  was  there,  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  There,  too,  was  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne,  a  noble  representative  of  French 
aristocracy ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne 
was  his  friend  and  follower  General 
D'ArbUy,  an  honourable  and  amiable 
man,  with  a  handsome  person,  frank 
soldier-like  manners,  and  some  taste  for 
letters. 

.  The  prejudices  which  Frances  had  con- 
ceived against  the  constitutional  royalists 
of  Franoerapidly  vanished.  Marriage  with 
She  listened  with  rapture  aenerol 
to  TaUeyrand  and  Madame  I>'^hlay. 
de  Stael,  joined  with  M.  D'Arblay  in 
execrating  the  Jacobins,  and  in  weeping 
for  the  unhappy  Bourbons,  took  French 
lessons  f^m  him,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  married  him  on  no  better  provision 
than  a  precarious  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present. 
We  will,  therefore,  bring  our  narrative 
to  a  speedy  close,  by  rapidly  recounting 
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the  most  important  events  which  we 
know  to  have  befallen  Madame  B*Arblay 
daring  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 

M.  D'Arblay's  fortune  had  perinhed  in 

the  general  wreck  of  the  French  Bevo- 

MadaaaeD'Ar.  lotion;  and  in  a  foreign 

blay'snoTel,     country  hif  talents,  what- 

"  Camilla."  ^^^^  ^hey  may  have  been, 
could  scarcely  make  him  rich.  The  task 
of  providing  for  the  family  devolved  on 
his  wife.  In  iht  year  1796  she  published 
by  subscription  her  third  novel,  Camilla. 
It  was  impatiently  expected  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  sum  which  she  obtained  by 
it  was,  we  believe,  greater  than  had  ever 
at  that  time  been  received  for  a  novel, 
We  have  heard  that  she  cleared  more 
than  three  thousand  guineas.  But  we 
give  this  merely  as  a  rumour.  Camilla, 
however,  never  attained  popularity  like 
that  which  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had 
enjoyed;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  was  a  peroeptible  falling  off,  not 
indeed  in  humour,  or  in  power  of  ^rtray- 
ing  character,  but  in  giaoe  and  in  purity 
of  style. 

We  have  heard  that,  about  this  time,  a 
tragedy  by  Madame  D'Arblay  was  i>er- 
f  ormed  without  suocess.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  ever  printed ;  nor  indeed 
have  we  had  time  to  make  any  researches 
into  its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  short  time  which  followed 

the    treaty    of   Amiens,    M.   D'Arblay 

visited  France.    Lauriston 

^fSSS?.*^  and  La  Fayette  represented 

his  claims  to  the  French 

government,  and  obtained  a  promise  that 

he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  militaxy 

rank.     M.  D^Arblay,  however,  insisted 

that  he  should  never  be  required  to  serve 

against  the  countrymen  of  his  wife.    The 

First  Consul,  of  course,  would  not  hear  of 

such  a  condition,  and  ordered  the  gene- 

ral*8  commission  to  be  instantly  revoked. 

Madame  D'Arblay  joined  her  husband 
at  Paris  a  short  time  before  the  war  of 
Her  last  ^^^  broke  out;  and  re- 
novel,  "  The  mained  in  France  ten  years, 

Wanderer."  ^^   ^f^  f^^    ^^^^    ^ 

intercourse  with  the  land  of  her  birth. 
As  length,  when  Napoleon  was  on  his 
march  to  Moscow,  she  with  great  diffi- 
culty obtained  from  his  ministers  per- 
mission to  visit  her  own  country,  in 
company  with  her  son,  who  was  a  native 
of  England.  She  returned  in  time  to 
receive  the  last  blessing  of  her  father, 
who  died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  In 
1814  she  published  her  last  novel,  the 
Wanderer,  a   book  which  no  judicioas 


friend  to  her  memory  will  attempt  tr 
draw  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has 
justly  fallen.  In  the  same  year  her  eat 
Alexander  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  Hf 
obtained  an  honourable  place  among  the 
wranglers  of  his  year,  and  was  elected  » 
fellow  of  Christ's  College.  But  la 
reputation  at  the  Universitj  waa  lugb'T 
than  might  be  inferred  from  his  success  h 
academical  contests.  His  French  eds- 
cation  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  exaad- 
nations  of  the  Senate  House ;  but  in  pure 
mathematics  we  have  been  assured  bj 
some  of  his  competitors  that  he  hsid  rcrr 
few  equals.  He  went  into  the  ChuirL. 
and  it  was  thought  likely  that  he  woali 
attain  high  eminence  as  a  preacher ;  bet 
he  died  before  his  mother. 
AH  that  we  have  heard  of  "^^iJa^J^ 
him  leads  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  such  a  son  as  such  a  mother 
deserved  to  have.  In  1832  Madame 
D*Arblay  published  the  ''Memoin  of 
her  Father ;  **  and  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1840,  she  died  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 

We  now  turn  from  the  life  of  Madame 
B*Arblay  to  her  writings.    There  can,  we 
apprehend,  be  little  difTer-      TAtumr 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the   pooM^of 
nature  of  her  merit,  what-     ^ftSJ* 
ever  differences  may  exist  ^*'^' 

as  to  its  degree.  She  was  emphatically 
what  Johnson  called  her,  a  character- 
monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  of 
human  passions  and  whims  that  her 
strength  lay;  and  in  this  department  of 
art  she  had,  we  think,  very  distinguished 
skill. 

But  in  order  that  we  may,  aooording 
to  our  duty  as  Kings-at-Arms,  versed 
in  the  laws  of  literary  precedence,  marshal 
her  to  the  exact  seat  to  which  she  is 
entitled,  we  must  cany  our  examination 
somewhat  further. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable 
analogy  between  the  faces  and  the  minds 
of  men.  No  two  faces  axe  alike ;  Mad 
yet  very  few  faces  deviate  very  widely 
from  the  common  standard.  Among  the 
eighteen  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
who  inhabit  London,  there  is  not  oue 
who  could  be  taken  by  his  acquaintance 
for  another;  yet  vre  may  vralk  from 
Paddington  to  Mile  End  vrithout  seeing 
one  person  in  whom  any  feature  is  so 
overcharged  that  we  turn  round  to  stare 
at  it.  An  infinite  number  of  varieties  lies 
between  limits  which  are  not  very  far 
asunder.  The  specimens  which  pass 
those  limits  on  either  side  form  a  very 
small  minonty. 
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It  is  the  same  irith  the  chazBcters  of 
men.    Here,  too,  the  yariety  passes  all 

FeatuTMof  enumeration.  But  the  cases 
human       in  which  the  deviation  from 

'»***'*<'*«'•  the  common  standard  is 
striking  and  grotesque  are  very  few. 
In  one  mind  aTarice  predominates;  in 
another,  pride ;  in  a  third,  love  of  pleasure 
— ^just  as  in  one  conntenance  the  nose 
is  the  most  marked  feature,  while  in 
others  the  chief  expression  lies  in  the 
brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the  month. 
But  there  are  yery  few  conntenanoes  in 
which  nose,  brow,  and  mouth  do  not 
contribute,  though  in  unequal  degrees, 
to  the  general  effect;  and  so  there  are 
few  characters  in  which  one  overgrown 
propensity  makes  all  others  utterly  in- 
significant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait-painter, 
who  was  able  only  to  represent  faces  and 
figures  such  as  those  which  we  pay  money 
to  see  at  fairs,  would  not,  however 
spirited  his  execution  might  be,  take 
rank  among  the  highest  artists.  He  must 
always  he  placed  below  those  who  have 
skill  to  seize  peculiarities  which  do  not 
amount  to  deformity.  The  slitter  those 
peculiarities  the  greater  is  the  merit  of 
the  limner  whe  can  catch  ih^mt  and 
transfer  them  to  his  canvA.  To  paint 
Daniel  Lambert  or  the  Living  Skeleton, 
the  Pig-faced  Lady  or  the  Siamese  Twins, 
so  that  nobody  can  mistake  them,  is  an 
exploit  within  the  reach  of  a  sign-painter. 
A  third-rate  artist  might  give  us  the 
squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed  nose 
and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Qibbon.  It 
would  require  a  much  higher  degree  of 
skUl  to  iMunt  two  such  men  as  Ifr. 
Canning  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so 
that  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  them 
could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  assign 
each  picture  to  its  original.  Here  the 
mere  caricaturist  would  be  quite  at  fault. 
He  would  find  in  neither 

^^^rtSSSJ!?'' '«»  ">J^™«  ^  ^hich 

he  could  lay  hold  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  distinction.  Two 
ample  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  pro- 
files, two  full  faces  of  the  same  oval  form, 
would  baffle  his  ait;  and  he  would  be 
reduced  to  the  miserable  shift  of  writing 
their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture. 
Tet  there  was  a  great  difference;  and 
a  perion  who  had  seen  them  once  would 
no  more  have  mistaken  one  of  them  for 
the  other  than  he  would  have  mistaken 
Mr.  Pitt  for  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  difference 
lay  in  delicate  lineaments  and  shades, 
reserved  for  pencils  of  a  rare  order. 


This  distinction  runs  through  all  the 
imitative  arts.  Foote's  mimicry  was  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous,  but  it  poote  and 
was  all  caricaturj.  He  Oarrickas 
could  take  off  only  some  »a»»aios. 
strange  peculiarity,  a  stammer  or  a  lisp, 
a  Northumbrian  burr  or  an  Lish  brogue, 
a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  '*If  a  man,*'  said 
Johnson,  *'  hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can 
hop  on  one  leg."  Garrick,  •on  the  other 
hand,  could  seize  those  differences  of 
manner  and  pronunciation,  which,  though 
highly  characteristic,  are  yet  too  slight 
to  be  described.  Foote,  we  have  no 
doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  shake  with  laughter  by  imitating 
a  dialogue  between  a  Scotchman  and 
a  Somersetshireman.  But  Grarrick  could 
have  imitated  a  dialogue  between  two 
fashionable  men,  both  models  of  the  best 
breeding.  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  example, 
and  Lord  Albemarle ;  so  that  no  person 
could  doubt  which  was  which,  although 
no  person  could  say  that,  in  any  point, 
either  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Lord  Albemarle 
spoke  or  moved  otherwise  than  in  con- 
formity with  the  usages  of  the  best 
|aDciet^.'«    II  •  •      '*   r'   •     '-        ♦  i 

The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the» 
dzaoia  and  in  fictitious  narrative.  Highest| 
among  those  who  have  shakapeare's 
exhibited  human  nature  oharaoters  not 
by  means  of  dialogue  o"te»*a»eB. 
stands  Shakespeare.  His  variety  is  like 
the  variety  of  nature,  endless  diversity, 
scarcely  any  monstrosity.  The  characters 
of  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression, 
as  vivid  as  that  which  we  receive  from 
the  characters  of  our  own  associates, 
are  to  be  reckoned  by  scores.  Tet  in  all 
these  scores  hardly  one  character  is  to 
be  found  which  deviates  widely  from 
the  common  standard,  and  which  we 
should  call  very  eccentric  if  we  met  it 
in  real  life.  The  silly  notion  that  every 
man  has  one  ruling  passion,  and  that 
this  clue,  once  known,  unravels  all  the 
mysteries  of  his  conduct,  finds  no  ootrnten- 
anoe  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  There 
man  appears  as  he  is,  made  up  of  a 
crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for  the 
mastery  over  him,  and  govern  him  in 
turn.  What  is  Hamlet's  ruling  passion  ? 
Or  Othello's?  Or  Harry  the  Fifth's?. 
OrWolsey's?  Or  Lear's?  OrShylock's? 
Or  Benedick's?  Or  Maobeth's?  Or. 
thatofCassius?  Orthatof  Faloonbridge?- 
But  we  might  go  on  for  ever.  Take  a 
single  example—Shylock.  Is  he  so  eager 
for  money  as  to  be  indifferent  to  revenge  ? 
Or  so  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent 
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to  money  P  Or  so  bent  on  both  together 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
oonoeming  honour  of  his  nation  and 
the  "  ruling  the  law.  of  Moses  P  All  his 
passions.'  propensities  are  mingled 
with  each  other;  so  that,  in  trying  to 
apportion  to  each  its  proper  part,  we  find 
the  same  diffictdfcy  which-  constantly 
meets  us  in  real  life.  A  superficial  critic 
may  say  tha*  hatred  is  Shylock's  ruling 
passion.  But  how  many  passions  have 
amalgamated  to  fonn  that  hatred?  It 
is  partly  the  result  of  wounded  pride: 
Antonio  has  called  him  dog.  It  is  partly 
the  result  of  covetonsness :  Antonio  has 
hindered  him  of  half  a  million;  and, 
when  Antonio  is  gone,  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly 
the  result  of  national  and  religious 
feeling :  Antonio  has  spit  on  the  Jewish 
gaberdine;  and  the  oath  of  revenge  has 
been  sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We 
might  go  through  all  the  characters 
which  we  haye  mentioned,  and  through 
fifty  more  in  the  same  way ;  for  it  is  the 
constant  manner  of  Shakespeare  to  re- 
present the  human  mind  as  lying,  not 
under  the  absolute  dominion  of  one 
despotic  propensity,  but  under  a  mixed 
gOTemment,  in  which  a  hundred  powers 
balance  each  other.  Admiiable  as  he  was 
in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we  most  admire 
him  for  this,  that,  while  he  has  left  us 
a  greater  number  of  striking  portraits 
than  all  other  dramatists  put  together, 
he  has  scarcely  left  us  a  sin^^  caricature. 
Shakespeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor 
second.  But  among  the  writers  who, 
in   the   point   which   we 

proached  nearest  to  the 
manner  of  the  great  master,  we  haye  no 
hesitation  in.  placing  Jane  Austen,  a 
woman  of  whom  England  iM  JusUy  proud. 
She  has  giyen  us  a  multitude  of  characters, 
all,  in  a  certain  sense,  commonplace, 
all  such  as  we  meet  every  day.  Tet  they 
are  all  as  i>etf ecUy  discriminated  from 
each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most 
eccentric  of  human  beings.  There  are, 
for  example,  four  clergymen,  none  of 
whom  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in 
any  parsonage  in  the  kingdom,  Hr. 
Edward  Fenars,  Mr.  Henry  Tilney,  Mr. 
Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Elton.  They 
are  all  specimens  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  class.  They  haye  all  been  liberally 
educated.  They  all  lie  under  the  re- 
straints of  the  same  sacred  profession. 
They  are  all  young.  They  are  all  in  love. 
Not  one  of  them  has  any  hobbyhorse, 


to  use  the  phrase  of  Steme.  Not  ow 
has  a  ruling  passion,  such  as  we  read  of  a 
Pope.  Who  would  not  h&ye  expected 
them  to  be  insipid  likenesses  <d  each 
other  P  No  such  thing.  Harpagon  is 
not  more  unlike  Jourdain,  Joseph  Suxface 
is  not  more  unlike  to  Sir  Lticins  0*Tngger^ 
than  eyery  one  of  Miss  Austen's  jofwag 
diyines  to  all  his  reyerend  bcetiuBi. 
And  almost  all  this  is  done  by  touches 
so  delicate,  that  they  elude  analysia,  that 
they  defy  the  powers  of  descriptum,  and 
that  we  know  them  to  exist  only  by  ibe 
general  effect  to  which  tliey  have  eon* 
tributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conesiye, 
between  artists  of  this  class  and  those 
poets  and  noyelists  whow  3^  Jonsan'a 
skill  lies  in  the  exhibiting  deflnlttoa  or 
of  what  Ben  Jonson  called  "  !»«»<»«." 
humours.  The  words  of  Ben  are  so  arndt 
to  the  purpose,  that  we  will  quote  them : — 

**  When  Bomo  onepeeiilEsr  qoslity 
Doth  00  youwm  s  man,  that  ii  doth  dxav 
All  his  afFocis,  hia  spirite,  and  bis  poweia. 
In  tbeir  oonfioxions  all  to  ran  one  way. 
This  may  be  truly  fsaid  to  be  a  btimoiir.** 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in 
whom  humours  such  as  Ben  describes 
haye  attained  a  complete  ascendency. 
The  ayarice  of  Elwes,  the  insane  desize 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  for  a  barony  to 
which  he  had  no  more  light  than  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  the  maleyoleoce  which 
long  meditation  on  imaginary  wxoogs 
generated  in  the  gloomy  mind  of  BeUing^> 
ham,  are  instances.  The  feeling  wfaidi 
animated  Olarkson  and  other  ▼iitaons 
men  against  the  shiye-trade  and  slavery 
is  an  instance  of  a  more  honourable  kind. 

Seeing  that  such  humours  exist,  we 
cannot  deny  that  they  mn  proper  snbjeeta 
for  the  imitatkms  of  arl  But  we  oonoeiye 
that  the  imitation  of  taxik  humoiua, 
however  drilfnl  and  amusing,  is  not  an 
aohieyement  of  the  hi|^t  order ;  and, 
as  such  humours  are  rare  in  real  life,  they 
ought,  we  oonoetye,  to  be  sparingly  in- 
troduced into  works  which  profess  to  be 
pictures  of  real  life.  Neyerifaeieas,  a 
writer  may  show  so  much  genius  in  the 
exhibition  of  these  humours,  as  to  be 
fairly  entitled  to  a  distinguished  and 
permanent  rank  among  classics.  Hie 
chief  seats  of  all,  howeyer,  the  pkces  on 
the  dais  and  under  the  canopy,  aie 
resenred  for  the  few  who  haye  excelled 
in  the  difficult  art  of  portraying  characters 
in  which  no  single  feature  is  extrayagantly 
oyeroharged. 
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If  we  haye  expounded  the  law  sonndly, 

we  can  hare  no  difficulty  in  applying  it 

•       to  the  particular  case  be- 

D'Arbl^'a  foiens.  Madame  D'Arblay 
delineator  of  has   left  ns  scarcely  any- 

"hnmours."  thing  but  humours.  Ahnost 
every  one  of  her  .men  and  women  has 
some  one  propensity  deyeloped  to  a  morbid 
degree.  In  Cecilia,  for  example,  Mr. 
Delvile  never  opens  bis  lips  without  some 
allusion  to  his  own  birth  and^  station; 
or  Mr.  Briggs,  without  some  allusion  to 
the  hoarding  of  money;  or  Mr.  Hobeon, 
without  betrajring  the  self-indulgence  and 
self-importance  of  a  purse-proud  upstart ; 
or  Mr.  Simldns,  without  uttering  some 
OTianTring  remark  for  the  purpose  of 
currying  favour  with  his  customers;  or 
Mr.  Meadows,  without  expressing  apathy 
and  weariness  of  life;  or  Mr.  Albany, 
without  dedaiming  about  the  vices  of  the 
rich  and  the  misery  of  the  poor ;  or  Mrs. 
Belfield,  without  some  indelicate  eulogy 
on  her  son ;  or  Lady  Margaret,  without 
indicating  jealousy  of  her  husband. 
Morrice  is  all  skipping,  officious  imperti- 
nence, Mr.  Gosport  all  sarcasm.  Lady 
Honoria  all  lively  prattle,  Miss  Larolles 
all  BiUy  prattle.  If  ever  Madame  B' Arblay 
aimed  at  more,  as  in  the  character  of 
Monckton,  we  do  not  think  that  she 
succeeded  well. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  refuse  to 
Madame  D'Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest 

Faulty  con-  ^^^  ^'  "*  ♦  ^^*  ^^  cannot 
■truotlonof  deny  that,  in  the  rank  to 
her  tales,  ^j^^j^  ^^  belonged,  she 
had  few  equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior. 
The  variety  of  humours  which  is  to  be 
found  in  her  novels  is  immense;  and 
though  the  talk  of  each  person  separately 
is  monotonous,  the  general  effect  is  not 
monotony,  but  a  very  lively  and  agreeable 
diversity.  Her  plots  are  rudely  con- 
structed and  improbable,  if  we  consider 
them  in  themselves.  But  they  are  admir- 
ably framed  for  the  puri>ose  of  exhibiting 
striking  groups  of  eccentric  chaiacten, 
each  governed  by  his  own  peculiar  whim, 
each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jargon,  and 
each  bringing  out  by  opposition  the 
oddities  of  all  the  rest.  We  will  give  one 
example  out  of  many  which  occur  to  us. 
All  probability  is  violated  in  order  to 
bring  Mr.  Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr. 
Hobson,  and  Mr.  Albany  into  a  room 
together.  But  when  we  have  them  there, 
we  soon  forget  probability  in  the  exqui- 
sitely ludicrous  effect  which  is  produced 
by  the  conflict  of  four  old  fools,  each 
raging  with  a  monomania  of  his  own, 


each  talking  a  dialect  of  his  own,  and 
each  inflaming  all  the  others  anew  every 
time  he  oi>ens  his  mouth. 

Madame  D'Arblay  was  most  successful 
in  comedy,  and  indeed  in  comedy  which 
bordered  on  farce.    But  we  ^  .. 

afe  inclined  to  infer  from 
some  passages,  both  in  Cecilia  and  Cam- 
illa, that  she  might  have  attained  equal 
distinction  in  the  pathetic.  We  have 
formed  this  judgment,  less  from  those 
ambitious  scenes  of  distress  which  lie 
near  the  catastrophe  of  each  of  those 
novels,  than  from  some  exquisite  strokes 
of  natural  tenderness  which  take  us  here 
and  there  by  surprise.  We  would 
mention  as  examples  Mrs.  Hill's  account 
of  her  little  boy's  death  in  Cecilia,  and 
the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Tyrold  and 
Camilla,  when  the  honest  baronet  thinks 
himself  dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  whole 
fame  of  Madame  D*Arblay  rests  on  what 
she  did  during  the  earlier 
half  of  her  life,  and  that  lefjSl^ty. 
everything  which  she  pub- 
lished during  the  forty-three  years  which 
preceded  her  death  lowered  her  repu- 
tation. Tet  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  at  the  time  when  her  faculties  ought 
to  have  been  in  their  maturity,  they  were 
smitten  with  any  blight.  In  the  Wan- 
derer we  catch  now  and  then  a  gleam  of 
her  genius.  Even  in  the  Memoirs  of  her 
Father  there  hi  no  trace  of  dotage.  They 
are  very  bad ;  but  they  are  so,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  not  from  a  decay  of  power,  but 
from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  B'Arblay's 
style  underwent  a  gradual  and  most  per- 
nicious change  —  a  change  which,  in 
degree  at  least,  we  believe  to  be  unex- 
ampled in  literary  lustory,  and  of  which 
it  may  be  nsef  nl  to  trace  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr. 
Gzisp,  her  early  journals,  and  the  novel 
of  Evelina,  her  style  was 
not  indeed  brilliant  or  ^^*JJ»Jgjg*^ 
energetic ;  but  it  was  easy, 
clear,  and  free  from  all  offensive  faults. 
When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she  aimed  higher. 
She  had  then  lived  much  in  a  circle  of 
which  Johnson  was  the  centre ;  and  she 
was  herself  one  of  his  most  submissive 
worshippers.  It  seems  never  to  have 
crossed  her  mind  that  the  style  even  of 
his  best  writings  was  by  no  means  fault- 
less, and  that  even  had  it  been  faultless, 
it  might  not  be  wise  in  her  to  imitate  it. 
Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preface 
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to  a  Dicfcionary,  may  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  tale  of  fashionable  life.  Old 
gentlemen  do  not  criticise  the  reigning 
modes,  nor  do  young  gentlemen  make 
love,  with  the  balanced  epithets  and 
sonorous  cadences  which,  on  occasions  of 
great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer  may  use 
with  happy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina 

took  the  Bambler  for  her  model.    This 

would  not  have  been  wise 

imitated  her  pattern  as  well 
as  Hawkesworth  did.  But  such  imitation 
was  beyond  her  power.  She  had  her 
own  style.  It  was  a  tolerably  good  one, 
and  might,  without  any  violent  change, 
have  been  improved  into  a  very  good  one. 
jShe  determined  to  throw  it  away,  and  to 
adopt  a  style  in  which  she  could  attain 
excellence  only  by  achieving  an  almost 
miraculous  victory  over  nature  and  over 
habit.  She  coiild  cease  to  be  Fanny 
Bumey;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  become 
Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began 

to  appear.    But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation 

Probable     ^    Johnson,   though    not 

revision  of  always  in  the  best  taste, 

OeoUlaby     ia     sometimes     eminently 

Johnson.     ,  j  x*. 

happy;  and  the  psssages 

which  are  so  verbose  as  to  be  positively 
offensive  are  few.  There  were  people 
who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  assisted 
his  young  friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed 
all  its  finest  passages  to  his  hand.  This 
was  merely  the  fabrication  of  envy.  Ifiss 
Bumey's  real  exoellenoee  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real 
excellences  were  beyond  her  reach.  He 
could  no  more  have  written  the  Masquer- 
ade scene^  or  the  Yauxhall  scene,  than  she 
could  have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley  or 
the  Review  of  Soame  Jenyns.  Bat  we 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  revised 
Cecilia,  and  that  he  retouched  the  style  of 
many  passages.  We  know  that  be  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind 
most  freely.  Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth, 
Bosweli,  Lord  Hailes,  Mrs.  Williams, 
were  among  those  who  obtained  his  help. 
Nay,  he  even  corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Crabbe,  whom,  we  believe,  he  had  never 
seen.  When  Miss  Buxney  thou^^t  of 
writing  a  comedy,  he  promised  to  give 
iier  his  best  council,  though  he  owned 
that  he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified 
to  advise  on  matters  relating  to  the  stage. 
We  therefore  think  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  his  little  Fanny, 
when  living  in  habits  of  the  most  affec- 


tionate intercourse  with  him,  would  have 
brought  out  an  important  work  withooi 
consulting  him ;  and  when  we  look  into 
Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand  m 
the  grave  and  elevated  passages,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake.  Before  we  cob* 
dude  this  article,  we  will  give  two  or 
three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared 
before  the  world  as  a  writer,  she  was  in 
a  very  different  situation.  Bad  "floe 
She  would  not  content  writing  "in 
herself  with  the  shnple  Camilla. 
English  in  which  Evelina  had  been 
written.  She  had  no  longer  the  friend 
who,  we  are  confident,  had  poliahad  and 
strengthened  the  style  of  Cecilia.  She 
had  to  write  in  Johnson^  maimer,  with- 
out Johnson's  aid.  The  oonsequenoe  waa. 
that  in  Camilla  every  passage  which  ah« 
meant  to  be  fine  is  detestable ;  and  that 
the  book  has  been  saved  from  condem- 
nation only  by  the  admirable  spirit  and 
force  of  those  scenes  in  which  she  was 
content  to  be  familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a   still   deeper 
descent  After  the  publication  of  Camilla^ 
Madame  D' Arblay  resided '    xfltet  of 
ten  yean  at  Paris.   During   xestdmeelA 
those     years     there    was      '^ance, 
scarcely  any  intercourse  between  France 
and  England.    It  was  with  difficulty  that 
a  short  letter  could  occasionally  be  trans- 
mitted.    All  Madame  D'Arblay*a  com- 
panions were  French.     She  must  have 
written,   spoken,    thought,   in    French. 
Orid  expressed  his  fear  that  a  shorter 
exile  might  have  affected  the  purity  of 
his    Latin.       During    a    shorts    exile 
Gibbon  unlearned  his  native    lgiigii*ii 
Madame  D*  Arblay  had  carried  a  bad  atyle 
to  France.    She  brought  back  a  style 
which  we  are  really  at  a  loas  to  describe. 
It  is  a  sort  of  broken  Johnsonese,  a  bar- 
barous patoUy  bauiog  the  same  relation 
to  the  language  of  Baaselas  whidi    the 
gibberish  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaiea  bears 
to  the  English  of  the  House  of  Lorda. 
Sometimes  it  reminds  us  of  the  finest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr. 
Ghilt's  novels;  sometimes  of  the  perora- 
tions of  Exeter  Hall ;    sometimes  of  the 
leading   articles   of   the   Morning   Bo$t, 
But  it  most  resembles  the  puffs  of  Mi^ 
Bowland  and  Dr.  Ooos.    It  matters  not 
what  ideas  are  dothed  in  each  a  style. 
The  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  Baooa 
united  would  not  save  a  work  so  written 
from  general  derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  spedmens  that 
we  can  enable  our  readers  to  Judge  how 
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widely  Madame  D'Arblay's  three  styles 
differed  from  each  other.  The  following 
passage  was  written  before  she  became  in- 
timate with  Johnson.  It  is  from  Evelina: — 

'^His  son  seems  weaker  in  his  iinder- 
•tanding,  and  more  gay  in  his  temper ; 

Madame     ^"*  ^'*  gaiety  is  that  of  a 

D'Axblay's   foolish  OTergrown  school- 

flxBt  style.  ijQy  ^  whose  mirth  consists  in 
noise  and  disturbance.  He  disdains  his 
father  for  his  close  attention  to  business 
and  loTe  of  money,  though  he  seems 
himself  to  haTe  no  talents,  spirit,  or  gene- 
rosity to  make  him  superior  to  either. 
His  chief  delight  appears  to  be  in  tor- 
menting and  ridicuHng  his  sisters,  who  in 
return  most  cordially  despise  him.  MIbs 
Branghton,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  by  no 
means  ugly;  but  looks  proud,  iU-tem- 
pered,  and  conceited.  She  hates  the  city, 
though  without  knowing  why ;  for  it  is 
easy  to  discover  she  has  lived  nowhere 
else.  Miss  Polly  Branghton  is  rather 
pretty,  very  foolish,  very  ignorant,  very 
giddy,  and,  I  believe,  very  g^d-natured.'' 
This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simple, 
perspicuous,  and  agreeable.  We  now  come 
to  Cecilia,  written  during  Miss  Bumey's 
intimacy  with  Johnson ;  and  we  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  follow- 
ing passage  was  not  at  least  corrected  by 
his  hand : — 

''It  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an 
actual  evil,  and,  though  a  deep  wound 

Second  or  ^  pride,  no  offence  to  mor- 
Johnsonlan  ality.  Thus  have  I  laid 
'*y^**  open  to  you  my  whole 
heart,  confessed  my  perplexities,  acknow- 
ledged my  vain-glory,  and  exposed  with 
equal  sincerity  the  sources  of  my  doubts 
and  the  motives  of  my  decision.  But 
now,  indeed,  how  to  proceed  I  know  not. 
The  dilEiculties  which  are  yet  to  encoimter 
I  fear  to  enumerate,  and  the  petition  I 
have  to  urge  I  have  scarce  courage  to 
mention.  My  family,  mistaking  ambition 
for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  have 
long  planned  a  splendid  connection  for 
me,  to  which,  though  my  invariable  re- 
pugnance has  stopped  any  advances,  their 
wishes  and  their  views  immovably  adhere. 
I  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen 
to  no  other.  I  dread,  therefore,  to  make 
a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success.  I 
know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those 
who  may  silence  me  by  a  command." 

Take  now  a  specimen  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  later  style.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  she  tells  us  that  her  father,  on 
his  journey  back  from  the  Continent, 
caught  the  rheumatlBm : —  ^ 


"  He  was  assaulted,  during  his  precipi- 
tated return,  by  the  rudest  fierceness  of 
wintry  elemental  strife ; 
through  which,  with  bad  r^^^^^,, 
accommodations  and  innu- 
merable accidents,  he  became  a  prey  to  the 
merciless  pangs  of  the  acutest  spasmodic 
rheumatism,  which  barely  suffered  him  to 
reach  his  home,  ere,  long  and  piteously, 
it  confined  him,  a  tortured  prisoner,  to 
his  bed.  Such' was  the  check  that  almost 
instantly  curbed,  though  it  could  not 
subdue,  the  rising  pleasure  of  his  hopes  of 
entering  upon  a  new  species  of  existence — 
that  of  an  approved  man  of  letters;  for 
it  was  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  exchanging 
the  light  wines  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Geimany,  for  the  black  and  loathsome 
potions  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
writhed  by  darting  stitches,  and  burning 
with  fiery  fever,  that  he  felt  the  full  force 
of  that  sublunary  equipoise  that  seems 
evermore  to  hang  suspended  over  the 
attainment  of  long-sought  and  uncommon 
felicity,  just  as  it  is  ripening  to  burst 
forth  vrith  enjoyment !  " 

Herels  a  second  passage  from  Evelina  :— 

"  Mrs.  Selwyu  is  very  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  me.  She  is  extremely  clever. 
Her  understanding,  indeed,  _  ^^ 
may  be  called  masculine; 
but  unfortunately  her  manners  deserve 
the  same  epithet.  For,  in  studying  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  sex, 
she  has  lost  all  the  softness  of  her  own. 
In  regard  to  myself,  however,  as  I  have 
neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  arg^e 
with  her,  I  have  never  been  personally 
hurt  at  her  want  of  gentleness— a  virtue 
which  nevertheless  seems  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  female  character,  that  I  find 
mjTself  more  awkward  and  less  at  ease 
with  a  woman  who  wants  it  than  I  do 
with  a  man." 

This  is  a  good  style  of  its  kind  ;  and  the 
following  passage  from  Cecilia  is  also  in  a 
good  style,  though  not  in  a  faultless  one. 
We  say  with  confidence— Either  Sam 
Johnson  or  the  Devil : — 

''Even  the  imperious  Mr.  Delvile  was 
more  supportable  here  than  in  London. 
Secure  in  his  own  castle,  he  Q^cmsk 
looked  round  him  with  a 
pride  of  power  and  possession  which 
softened  while  it  swelled  him.  His  supe- 
riority was  undisputed ;  his  will  was  with  - 
out  control.  He  was  not,  as  in  the  great 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  surrounded  by 
competitors.  No  rivalry  disturbed  his 
peace  ;  no  equality  mortified  his  greatness. 
All  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of  his  power, 
4fi 
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or  gneets  bending  to  his  pleasure.  He 
abated,  therefore,  considerably  the  stem 
gloom  of  his  haughtiness,  and  soothed 
his  proud  mind  by  the  covrtesy  of  con- 
descension." 

We  will  stake  oar  reputation  for 
critical  sagacity  on  this,  that  no  such 
paragraph  as  that  which  we  have  last 
quoted  can  be  found  in  any  of  Madame 
D*Arblay's  works  except  Cecilia.  Com- 
pare with  it  the  following  sample  of  her 
later  style: — 

**If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  hap- 
piness  which  it   diffuses,  whose   claim, 

_   .       *  ,      by  that  proof,  shall  stand 
Ijater  style.  ,  f  ,        ^/^        '    ,      ,  _, 

higher  than  that  of  Mrs. 

Montagu,    from    the    munificence    with 

which  she  celebrated  her  annual  festival 

for  those  hapless  artificers  who  perform 

the  most  abject  offices  of  any  authorized 

calling,  in  being  the  active  guardians  of 

our  blazing  hearths  ?    Not  to  vain-glory, 

then,  but  to  kindness  of  heart,  should  be 

adjudged  the  publicity   of   that   superb 

charity  which  made  its  jetty  objects,  for 

one   bright   morning,  cease   to  consider 

themselves  as  degraded  outcasts  from  all 

society." 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples. 
Sheridan  refused  to  permit  his  lovely 
vnfe  to  sing  in  public,  and  was  warmly 
praised  oa  this  account  by  Johnson. 

"The  last  of  men,"  says  Madame 
D'Arblay,  "  was  Doctor  Johnson  to  have 
abetted  squandering  the  delicacy  of  in- 
tegrity by  nullifying  the  labours  of 
talents." 

The  club,  Johnson's  club,  did  itself  no 
honour  by  rejecting  on  political  grounds 
two  distinguished  men,  the  one  a  Tory, 
the  other  a  Whig.  Madame  D^Arblay 
tells  the  story  thus: — *'  A  similar  ebulli- 
tion of  political  rancour  with  that  which 
so  difficultly  had  been  conquered  for  Mr. 
Canning,  foamed  over  the  ballot-box  to 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Bogers." 

An  offence  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment is,  in  this  language,  an  offence 
"  whichproducesincarcera- 
^■.?SS.  *•""•"  To  be  .tarred  to 
death  is  "to  sink  from 
inanition  into  nonentity."  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  "the  developer  of  the  skies 
in  their  embodied  movements ; "  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  when  a  party  of  clever 
people  sat  silent,  is  said  to  have  been 
"  provoked  by  the  dolaess  of  a  taciturnity 
that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned 
interlocutors,  produced  as  narcotic  a  tor- 
por as  could  have  been  caused  by  a 
dearth  the  most  barren  of   all   human 


faculties."  In  tmth,  it  is  impooBable  to 
look  at  any  page  of  Madame  D'Arblay^s 
laten  works,  without  finding  floTren  of 
rhetoric  like  these.  Nothing  in  the  Ian-' 
guage  of  those  jargonists  at  whom  Mr. 
Oosport  laughed,  nothing  in  the  Imngsage 
of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  approach^  tfak 
new  Euphuism. 

It   is   from  no   unfriendly   feeling  to 
Madame   D'Arblay's    memory   that   wa 
have  expressed  oorselTes  so  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  her  style.    On  the  oontrary, 
we  conceive  that  we  have  really  rendered 
a  service  to  her  reputation.     That  her 
later  works  were  complete  failures,  is  a 
fact  too  notorious  to  be  dissembled ;  and 
some   persons,   we   believe,   have    ooa- 
sequently  taken  up  a  notion  that  she  was 
from  the  first  an  overrated  writer,  and 
that  she  had  not  the  powers  which  were 
necessary  to  maintain  her  on  the  eminence 
on   which   good-luck   and   fashion   had 
placed  her.    We  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  her  [earlyj  popularity  was  no  more 
than  the   just   reward  of   distinguished 
merit,  and  would  never  have  undergone 
an  eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content 
to  go  on  writing  in  her  mother-tongue. 
If  she  failed  when  she  quitted  her  own 
province,  and  attempted  to  occupy  one 
in  which  she  had  neither  part  nor  lot, 
this  reproach  is  common  to  her  with  a 
crowd  of  distinguished   men.      Newton 
failed  when  he  turned  from  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
ocean,    to    apocalyptic   seals   and  vials. 
Bentley  failed  when  he  turned  from  Homer 
and  Aristophanes  to  edite  Paradise  Lost. 
Inigo  failed  when  he  attempted  to  rival 
the    Gothic  churches  of   the  fourteenth 
century.    WHkie  failed  when  he  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fiddler  and 
the   Eent-Day    were   un-  jp^^xa^  ftoni 
worthy  of  his  powers,  and    attempting 
challenged  competition  with    **^  vinoii. 
Lawrence   as   a  portrait-painter.     Such 
failures  should  be  noted  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity ;  but  they  detract  little  from 
the  permanent  reputation  of  those  who 
have  really  done  great  things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  early  works  that  she  is  en- 
titled to  honourable  mention.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  an  important  epoch  in  our 
Uteraiy  history.  Evelina  was  the  first 
tale  written  by  a  woman,  and  purporting 
to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  that 
lived  or  deserved  to  live.  The  Female 
Quixote  is  no  exception.  That  work  boa 
undoubtedly  great  merit,  when  considered 
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as  a  wild  Batirical  harlequinade;  but,  if 
we  coDflider  it  as  a  picture  of  life  and 
manners,  we  must  pronounce  it  more 
absurd  than  any  of  the  romances  which 
it  was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,   most  of  the   popular  noyels 
which  preceded  Evelina  were   such  as 

Tfovsl  ^wT!ting»ola«ly^o^dJ>»^«^^*'«^J 
raised  by  and  many  of  them  were 
"  BveUiia-"  Buch  as  no  Lidy  could  with- 
out confusion  own  that  she  had  read. 
The  very  name  of  novel  was  held  in 
horror  among  religious  people.  In  decent 
families  which  did  not  profess  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  all  such  works.  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  two  or  three  years  before 
Evelina  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  of  the 
great  body  of  sober  fathers  and  husbands 
when  he  pronotmced  the  circulating 
library  an  eveigreen  tree  of  diabolical 
knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
the  grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the 
evil  from  which  it  had  sprung.  The 
novelist,  having  little  character  to  lose, 
and  having  few  readers  among  serious 
people,  took  without  scruple  liberties 
which  in  our  generation  seem  almost 
incredible. 

Miss  Bumey  did  for  the  English  novel 
wliat  Jeremy  Collier  did  for  the  English 


drama ;  and  she  did  it  in  a  better  way. 
She  first  showed  that  a  Hi^  morality 
tale  might  be  written  in  of  1^^^^^^^ 
which  both  the  fashion-  P'Arblays 
able  and  the  vulgar  life  of  *^®^"*'' 
London  might  be  exhibited  with  great 
force,  and  with  broad  comic  humour,  and 
which  yet  should  not  contain  a  single 
line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality,  or 
even  with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took 
away  the  reproacl\  which  lay  on  a  most 
useful  and  delightful  species  of  com- 
position. She  vindicated  the  right  of  her 
sex  to  an  equal  share  in  a  fair  and  noble 
province  of  letters.  Several  accomplished 
women  have  followed  in  her  track.  At 
present,  the  novels  which  we  owe  to 
English  ladies  form  no  small  part  of  the 
literary  glory  of  our  country.  No  class 
of  works  is  more  honourably  distinguished 
by  fine  observation,  by  grace,  by  delicate 
wit,  by  pure  moral  feeling.  Several 
among  the  successors  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
have  equalled  her ;  two,  we  think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  surpassed  gives  her  an  ad- 
ditional claim  to  our  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  for  in  truth  we  owe  to  her,  not 
only  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  but 
also  Mansfield  Park  and  the  Absentee. 
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The  Life  of  Joseph  Addison, 
London:  1848. 


By  Lucy  Aikin.      Two  Vols.       Svo. 


6o3CE  reviewors  are  of  opinion  that  a  lady 
who  dares  to  publish  a  book  renounces  by 
that  act  the  franchises  ap- 
mI^SSS  pertaining  to  her  sex.  and 
can  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  utmost  rigour  of  critical  procedure. 
From  that  opinion  we  dissent.  We  admit, 
indeed,  that  in  a  country  which  boasts  of 
many  female  writers,  eminently  qualified 
by  tiieir  talents  and  acquirements  to  in- 
fluence the  public  mind,  it  would  be  of 
most  pernicious  consequence  that  inaccu- 
rate history  or  unsound  philosophy  should 
b9  suffered  to  pass  uncensured  merely 
because  the  offender  chanced  to  be  a  lady. 
But  we  conceive  that,  on  such  occasions, 
a  critic  would  do  well  to  imitate  that 
oourteous  knight  who  found  himself  com- 
pelled by  duty  to  keep  the  Lists  against 
Bradamante.  He,  wc  are  told,  defended 
successfully  the  cause  of  which  he  was 
the  champion;  but,  before  the  fight  began, 
exchanged  BaUsarda  for  a  less  deadly 
sword,  of  which  he  carefully  blunted  the 
point  and  edge.* 

Nor  are  the  immunities  of  sex  the  only 
immunities  which  Miss  Aikin  may  right- 
Merits  of  ^^^y  pJoad-  Several  of  her 
MlBsAlkin's  works,  and  especially  the 
"  ^^""^^^  ^"  very  pleasing  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Beign  of  James  the  First,"  have  fully 
entitled  her  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
good  writers.  One  of  those  privileges  we 
hold  to  be  this,  that  such  writers,  when, 
either  from  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, or  from  the  indolence  too  often  pro- 
duced by  success,  they  happen  to  fail,  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  the  severe  discipline 
which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inflict 
upon  dunces  and  impostors,  but  shall 
merely  be  reminded  by  a  gentle  touch, 
like  that  with  irhich  the  Laputan  flapi)er 
roused  his  dreaming  lord,  that  it  is  high 
time  to  wake. 

♦  "  Orltitdo  Furioso,"  xlv.  C8. 


Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from 
what  we  have  said  that  Miss  Aikiu*s  book 
has  disappointed  us.     The  BequUit««  fdr 
truth  is,  that  she  is  not  well       a  Ufa  of 
acquainted  with  her  sub-      A.ddl«jn- 
ject.     No  person  who   is  not  familiar 
with  the  political  and  literary  history  of 
England  during  the  reigns  of  William  m., 
of  Anne,  and  of  George  I.,  can  possiUv 
write  a  good  life  of  Addison.    Now,  we 
mean  no   reproach   to  Miss  Aikin,  and 
many  vnll  think  that  we  pay  her  a  com- 
pliment, when  we  say  that  her  studio 
have  taken  a  different  direction.    She  is 
better  acquainted  with  Shakespeare  and 
Raleigh  than  with  Congreve  and  Prior, 
and  is  far  more  at  home  among  the  ruffs 
and  peaked  beards  of  ^eobald's  than 
among  the  Steenkirks  and  flowing  peri- 
wigs which  sutrounded  Queen  Anne's  tea- 
table  at  Hampton.     She  seems  to  have 
written  about  the  Elizabethan  age,  becaa<^ 
she  had  read  much  about  it ;  she  seems,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  read  a  little  about 
the  age  of  Addison,  because  she  had  de- 
termined to  write  about  it.    The  couse- 
quenoe  is,  that  she  has  had  to  descn^ie 
men  and  things  without  having  eiihor  a 
correct  or  a  vivid  idea  ot  them,  and  that 
she  has  often  fallen  into  crrora  of  a  yery 
serious  kind.     Some  of  these  errors  tre 
may  perhaps  take  occanon  to  xtoint  out. 
But  we  have  not  time  to  point  out  one  half 
of  those  which  we  have  observed ;  and  it  is 
but  too  likely  that  we  may  not  have  ob- 
served all  those  which  exist.    The  reputa- 
tion which  Miss  Aikin  has  justly  earned 
stands  so  high,  and  the  charm  of  Addison's 
letters  is  so  great,  that  a  second  edition  of 
this  work  may  probably  be  required.    If 
so,  we  hope  that  every  paragraph  will  be 
revised,  and  that  every  date  and  stat<»- 
ment  of  fact  about  which  there  can  be 
the    smallest    doubt    will   bo    carefully 
verified. 
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To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  a 
■entiment  as  much  like  affection  as  any 
Feeling  of  f^tmiMit  can  be,  which  is 
affection  mspired  by  one  who  has 
towards  been  sleeping  a  hundred 
^'  and  twenty  years  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  We  trust,  howeyer,  that 
this  feeling  will  not  betray  us  into  that 
abject  idolatry  which  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  reprehend  in  others,  and  which 
seldom  fails  to  make  both  the  idolater  and 
the  idol  ridiculous.  A  man  of  genius 
and  Tirtue  is  but  a  man.  AU  his  powers 
cannot  be  equally  doTeloped ;  nor  can  we 
expect  from  him  perfect  self-knowledge. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  admit 
that  AddiK>n  has  left  us  some  compositions 
which  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some 
heroic  poems  hardly  equal  to  Famell's, 
some  criticism  as  supetfidal  as  Dr.  Blair's, 
and  a  tragedy  not  Toiy  much  better  than 
Dr.  Johnson's.  It  is  praise  enough  to  say 
of  a  writer,  that,  in  a  high  department  of 
literature,  in  which  many  eminent  writers 
have  distinguished  themselyes,  he  has  had 
no  equal ;  and  this  may  with  strict  justice 
be  said  of  Addison. 

As  a  man,  he  may  not  hare  deserred  the 

adoration  which  he  receiTcd  from  those 

who,  bewitdied  by  his  fas* 

debtedforall  the  comforts 
of  life  to  his  generous  and  delicate  friend- 
ship, worshipped  him  nightly  in  his 
faTOurite  temple  at  Button's.  But,  after 
full  inquiry  and  impartial  reflection,  we 
have  long  been  convinced  that  he  deserred 
as  much  love  and  esteem  as  can  be  justly 
claimed  by  any  of  our  inflxm  and  erring 
race.  Some  blemishes  may  undoubtedly 
be  detected  in  his  character ;  but  the  more 
carefully  it  is  examined,  the  more  will  it 
appear,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  old  anato- 
mists, sound  in  the  noble  parts—free  from 
all  taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice,  of 
cruelty,  of  ingratitude,  of  envy.  Men 
may  easily  be  named,  in  whom  some  par- 
ticular good  disposition  has  been  more 
conspicuous  than  in  Addison.  But  the 
j  ust  harmony  of  qualities,  the  exact  temper 
between  the  stem  and  the  humane  virtues, 
the  habitual  observance  of  every  law,  not 
only  of  moral  rectitude,  but  of  moral 
grace  and  dignity,  distinguish  him  from 
all  men  who  have  been  tried  by  equally 
strong  temptations,  and  about  whose  con- 
duct we  possess  equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot 
Addison,  who,  though  eclipsed  by  his 
more  celebrated  son,  made  some  figure 
in  the  world,  and  occupies  with  credit  two 


folio  Images  in  the  ^'Biographia  Britan- 
nica.*'    Lancelot  was  sent  up,  as  a  poor 
scholar,    from   Westmore-     mj.^j»^w 
land   to   Queen's   College,     iz«anoelot 
Oxford,    in   the    time    of    ^**~^'" 
the  Commonwealth  ;  made  career, 

some  progress  in  leaming;  became,  like 
most  of  his  feUow-students,  a  violent 
Boyalist;  lampooned  the  heads  of  the 
university,  and  was  forced  to  ask  pardon 
on  his  bended  knees.  When  he  hod  left 
college,  he  earned  a  humble  subsistence 
by  reading  the  liturgy  of  the  fallen 
Qiurch  to  the  famiUes  of  those  sturdy 
squires  whose  manor-houses  were  scat- 
tered over  the  Wild  of  Sussex.  After  the 
Restoration  his  loyalty  was  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  was  sold  to 
France  he  lost  his  employment.  But 
Tangier  had  been  ceded  by  Portugal  to 
England  as  i>art  of  the  marriage-portion 
of  the  Infanta  Catharine ;  and  to  Tangier 
Lancelot  Addison  was  sent.  A  more 
miserable  situation  can  hardly  be  con« 
ceived.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  unfortunate  settlers  were  more  tor- 
mented by  the  heats  or  by  the  rains ;  by 
the  soldiers  within  the  waU  or  by  the 
Moors  without  it.  One  advantage  the 
chaplain  had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  studying  the  history  and 
manners  of  Jews  and  Mahommedans ;  and 
of  this  opportunity  he  appears  to  have 
made  excellent  use.  On  his  return  to 
England,  after  some  years  of  banishment, 
he  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
Polity  and  Religion  of  Barbary ;  and 
another  on  the  Hebrew  Customs,  and  the 
State  of  Rabbmical  Leaming.  He  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  became 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains^  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  archdeacon  of  Sslisbury,  and 
dean  of  Lichfield.  It  is  said  that  he  would 
have  been  made  a  bishop  after  the  Revo- 
lution, if  he  had  not  given  offence  to  the 
Government  by  strenuously  opposing, 
in  the  Convocation  of  1689,  the  liberal 
policy  of  William  and  Tillotson. 

In  1672,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's 
return  from  Tangier,  his  son  Joseph  was 
bom.     Of  Joseph's  child-  j^^vh  Addl- 
hood  we  know  little.     He    son's  blrfch, 
learned  his  mdiments    at        1672. 
schools  in  his  father's  neighbourhood,  and 
was  then  sent  to  the  Charter  House.    The 
anecdotes   which   are    popularly  related 
about  his  boyish  tricks  do  not  harmonize 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  his  riper 
years.    There  remains  a  tradition  that  he 
was  the  ringleader  in  abaxring-out;  and 
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•aother  tradition  that  he  ran  away  from 

HlB  boThood.  ®^^  ^^'^  ^^  himself  in- 
a  woody  where  he  fed  on 
berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till 
after  a  long  search  he  was  discoTeied 
and  brought  home.  If  these  stories 
be  true,  it  would  be  curiotui  to  know 
by  what  moral  discipline  so  mutmoos 
and  enterprising  a  lad  was  transformed 
into  the  gentlest  and  most  modest  of  men. 
We  have  abundant  proof  that,  what- 
oyer  Joseph's  pranks  may  have  been, 
he  pursued  his  studies  yigorously  and 
successfully.  At  fifteen  he  was  not 
only  fit  for  the  university,  but  carried 
thi^er  a  classical  taste  and  a  stock  of 
learning  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  entered 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  but  he  had 
not  been  many  months  there,  when 
some  of  his  Latin  verses  feU  by  accident 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dean  of 
Magdalene  (College.  The  young  scholar's 
diction  and  versification  were  already 
such  as  veteran  professors  might  envy. 
Dr.  Lancaster  was  desirous  to  serve  a  boy 
His  early     ^^  *^^^  promise ;  nor  was 

promlBe—Dr.  an  opportunity  long  want- 
lianoaster.  ^^  ^he  Revolution  had 
just  taken  place;  and  nowhere  had  it 
been  hailed  with  more  delight  than  at 
Magdalene  College.  That  great  and  opu- 
lent corporation  had  been  treated  by 
Jamee,  and  by  his  Chancellor,  with  an 
insolence  and  injustice  whicH  even  in 
such  a  Prince  and  in  such  a  Minister,  may 
justly  excite  amasement,  and  which  had 
done  more  than  even  the  prosecution  of 
the  bishope  to  alienate  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  throne.  A  president, 
duly  elected,  had  been  violently  expelled 
from  his  dwelling ;  a  Papist  had  been  set 
over  the  society  by  a  royal  mandate ;  the 
Fellows  who,  in  conformity  with  their 
oaths,  refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper, 
Imd  been  driven  forth  from  their  quiet 
cloisters  and  gardens,  to  die  of  want  or  to 
live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of  redress 
and  retribution  spee<lily  came.  The  in- 
truders were  ejected :  the  venerable  House 
was  again  inhabited  by  its  old  inmates; 
learning  flourished  under  the  rule  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  Hough;  and  with 
learning  was  united  a  mild  and  liberal 
spirit  too  often  wanting  in  the  princely 
colleges  of  Oxford.  In  consequence  of 
the  troubles  through  which  the  society 
had  passed,  there  had  been  no  election  of 
new  members  during  the  year  1CS8.  In 
1689,  therefore,  there  was  twice  the 
ordinary  number  ot  vacancies;  and  thus 


Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy  to  procurp  for 
his  young  friend  admittanoe  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  foundation  then  genecBlIy 
esteemed  the  wealthiest  in  Europe. 

At  Magdalene  Addison  resided   dmiag 
ten  years.    He  was,  at  first,  one  of  those 
sohokurs  who   axe  called  ^^^j^^-,  ,^. 
demieSf    but    was   snbse-  oenoe  mt  Ma<> 
quently  elected  a  ieUow.  dal<ge0^c». 
His  college  is  still  prond        oxtono. 
of  his  name ;  his  portrait  stiU  faaags  in  the 
hall ;  and  strangers  are  still  told  that  his 
favourite  walk  was  under  the  elms  irinch 
fringe  the  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cherwell.    It  is  said,  and  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  he  was  distinguiahed  amoog 
his  fellow-students  by  the  delicacy  of  his 
feelings,  by  the  shyness  of  his  masneny 
and  by  the  assiduity  with  whicdi  he  often 
prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night. 
It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for  aUlity 
and  learning  stood  high.     Many  years 
later  the  ancient  Doctors  of  Magdakiae 
continued  to  talk  in  their  common  room 
of  his  boyish  compositions,  and  expressed 
their  sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exerciaes  so 
remarkable  had  been  preserved. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that 
Miss  Aikin  has  committed  the  error,  vaij 
pardonable  in  a  lady,  of    -mx^gggnA^ 
overrating  Addison's  das-  estimate  of  his 
sical  attainments.    In  one       ^•rnJng. 
department  of  learning,  indeed,  his  profi- 
ciency was  such  as  it  is  hardly  posnble  to 
overrate.    His  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Catullus  down 
to  Claudian  and  Prudentius,  was  singulazly 
exact  and  profound.   He  understood  them 
thoroughly,  entered  into  their  spirit,  and 
had  the  finest  and  most  discriminatiag 
perception  of   all   their   peculiarities  of 
style  and  melody;  nay,  he  oofiied  their 
manner  with  admirable  skill,  and  sur- 
passed, we  think,  aU  their  British  imi- 
tators who  had  preceded  him,  Buchanan 
and  Milton  alone  excepted.    This  is  h^b 
praise ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with 
justice  go.     It  is  dear  that  Addison's 
serious  attention,  during  his  reodenoe  at 
the  university,  was  almost  cmtiiely  con- 
centrated on  Latin  poetry ;  and  that,  if  he 
did  not  wholly  neglect  other  provinces  of 
ancient  literature,  he  vouchsafed  to  them 
only  a  cursory  glance.    He  does  not  ap- 
pear  to   have   attained   more  than  an 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  political 
and  moral  writers  of  Rome ;  nor  was  his 
own  Latin  prose  by  any  means  equal  ta 
his  Latin  verse.    His  knowledge  of  Qreek, 
though  doubtless  such  as  was,  in  his  time, 
thought  respectable  at  Oxford,  wai  9n^ 
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dently  less  than  that  which  many  lads 
now  carry  away  every  year  from  Eton 
and  Bugby.  A  minute  examination  of 
his  works,  if  we  had  time  to  make  such 
an  examination,  would  fully  bear  out 
these  remarks.  We  will  briefly  advert  to 
a  few  of  the  facts  on  which  our  judgment 
is  grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Notes  which 
Addison  appended  to  his  version  of  the 
TT<-  ^««..«w<.  second  and  third  books  of 
knowledge  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Yet 
theQreek  those  notes,  while  they 
*"'  show  him  to  have  been,  in 
his  own  domain,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
show  also  how  confined  that  domain  was. 
They  are  rich  in  apposite  references  to  Vir- 
gil, 8tatiu8,  and  Claudian ;  but  they  contain 
not  a  single  illustration  drawn  from  the 
Greek  poets.  Now,  if,  in  the  whole  coni- 
poss  of  Latin  literature,  there  be  a  passage 
which  stands  in  need  ol  illustniaon  drawn 
from  the  Greek  poets,  it  Sa  the  story  of 
Penthons  in  the  third  book  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses. Ovid  was  indebted  for  that 
story  to  Euripides  and  Theoeritus,  both  of 
whom  he  has  sometimes  followed  mi- 
nutely. But  neither  to  Euripides  nor  to 
Theocritus  does  Addison  make  the  faintest 
allusion;  and  we,  therefore,  believe  that 
we  do  not  wrong  him  by  supposing  that 
he  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with 
classical  quotations,  happily  introduced; 
but  his  quotations,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  are  taken  from  Latin  verse. 
He  draws  more  illustrations  from  Auso- 
nius  and  Manilius  than  from  Cicero.  Even 
his  notions  of  the  political  and  military 
affairs  of  the  Bomans  seem  to  be  derived 
from  poets  and  poetasters.  Spots  made 
memorable  by  events  which  have  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  have  been 
wortliily  recorded  by  great  historians, 
bring  to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some 
ancient  Pye  or  Hayley.  In  the  gorge  of 
the  Apennines  he  naturally  remembers 
the  liardships  which  Hannibal's  army 
endured,  and  proceeds  to  cite,  not  the 
antheutic  narrative  of  Folybius,  not  the 
picturesque  narrative  of  Llvy,  but  the 
languid  hexameters  of  Silios  Itaiicus.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Bubicon  he  never  thinks 
of  Plutarch's  lively  description,  or  of  the 
stem  conciseness  of  the  Commentaries,  or 
of  those  letters  to  Atticus  which  so  forcibly 
express  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in 
a  sensitive  mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His  only 
authority  for  the  events  of  the  civil  war  is 


All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at 
Borne  and  Florence  are  Greek.  Addison 
saw  them,  however,  without  recalling 
one  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus, 
or  of  the  Attic  dramatists;  but  they 
brought  to  his  recollection  innumerable 
passages  in  Horace,  Juvenal,  Statins,  and 
Ovid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  *'  Treatise 
on  Medals.''  In  that  pleasing  work  we 
find  about  three  hundred  passages  ex- 
tracted with  great  judgment  from  the 
Boman  poets;  but  we  do  not  recollect  a 
single  passage  taken  from  any  Boman 
orator  or  historian ;  and  we  are  confident 
that  not  a  line  is  quoted  from  any  Greek 
writer.  No  person  who  had  derived  all 
his  information  on  the  subject  of  medals 
from*  Addison  would  suspect  that  the 
Greek  coins  were  in  historical  interest 
equal,  and  in  beauty  of  execution  far 
superior,  to  those  of  Borne. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  further 
proof  that  Addison's  classical  knowledge 
was  confined  within  narrow  ^.  ^j.^*_ 
limits,  that  proof  would  be  •*  Essay  on 
fumi^ied  by  his  **  Essay  on  Xvldenoes  of 
the  ETideoce.  ot  ChrW.  C""!""'"^''-" 
anity."  The  Boman  poets  throw  little  or 
no  light  on  the  literary  and  historical 
questions  which  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  examining  in  that  Essay.  He  is,  there- 
fore, left  completely  in  the  dark ;  and  it 
is  melancholy  to  see  how  helplessly  he- 
gropes  his  way  from  blunder  to  blunder. 
He  assigns  as  grounds  for  his  religious 
belief  stories  as  absurd  as  that  of  the 
Cock  Lane  ghost,  and  forgeries  as  rank 
as  Ireland's  *'  Vortigem ;  "  puts  faith  in 
the  lie  about  the  thundering  legion;  is 
convinced  that  Tiberius  moved  the  senate 
to  admit  Jesus  among  the  gods;  and 
pronounces  the  letter  of  Agbarus  King  of 
Edessa  to  be  a  record  of  great  authority. 
Nor  were  these  errors  the  effects  of  super- 
stition ;  for  to  superstition  Addison  was 
by  no  means  prone.  The  truth  is  that  he 
was  writing  about  what  he  did  not  imder- 
stand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  while  Addison 
resided  at  Oxford,  he  was  Alleged  project 
one  of  several  writers  whom  of  translating 
the  booksellers  engaged  to  Herodotus, 
make  an  English  version  of  Horodotus ; 
and  she  infers  that  he  must  have  been  a 
good  Greek  schoUr.  We  can  allow  very 
little  weight  to  this  argument  when  we 
consider  that  his  fellow-labourers  were  to 
have  been  Boyle  and  Blackmore.  Boyle 
is  remembered  chiefly  as   the    nominal 
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author  of  .the  worst  book  on  Greek  history 
and  philology  that  ever  was  printed ;  and 
this  book,  bad  ais  it  is,  Boyle  was  unable 
to  produce  without  help.  Of  Blackmoro^s 
attainments  in  the  ancient  tongues,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  his  prose,  he 
has  coxifounded  an  aphorism  with  an 
apophthegm,  and  that  when,  in  his  Terse, 
he  treats  of  classical  subjects,  his  habit  is 
to  regale  his  readers  with  four  false  quan- 
tities to  a  page ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquire- 
ments of  Addison  were  of  as  much  senrioe 
His  talent  for  *<>  him  as  if  they  had  been 
writing  Zjatln  more  extensiTe.  Hie  world 
verses.  generally  giyes  its  admira- 
tion, not  to  the  man  who  does  what 
nobody  else  even  attempts  to  do,  but  to 
the  man  who  does  best  what  multitudes 
do  well.  Bentley  was  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  other  scholars  of  his 
time  that  yery  few  among  them  could 
discover  his  superiority.  But  the  accom- 
plishment in  which  Addison  excelled  his 
contemporaries  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
highly  valued  and  assiduously  cultivated 
at  all  English  seats  of  learning.  Every- 
body who  had  been  at  a  public  school  had 
written  Latin  verses ;  many  had  written 
such  verses  with  tolerable  success,  and 
were  quite  able  to  appreciate,  though  by 
no  means  able  to  rival,  the  ddll  with 
which  Addison  imitated  Virgil.  His  lines 
on  the  Barometer  and  the  Bowling  Green 
were  applauded  by  hundreds,  to  whom  the 
* '  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  * ' 
was  as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics 
on  an  obelisk. 

Purity  of  style  and  an  easy  flow  of 
numbers  are  common  to  all  Addison's 
Latin  poems.  Our  favourite  piece  is  the 
Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies ;  for  in 
that  piece  we  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fancy 
and  humour  which  many  years  later  en- 
livened thousands  of  breakfast  tables. 
Swift  boasted  that  he  was  never  known 
to  steal  a  hint ;  and  ho  certainly  owed  as 
little  to  his  predecessors  as  any  modem 
writer.  Yet  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  ho  borrowed,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
one  of  the  happiest  touches  in  hia  Voyage 
to  Lilliput  from  Addison's  verses.  Let 
our  readers  judge. 

"The  Emperor,"  says  Gulliver,  "is 
taller  by  about  the  breadth  of  my  nail 
than  any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is 
enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  be- 
holders." 

About  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's 
Tiuveb  appeared,  Addison  wrote  these 
lines  :— 


*  Junqne  ades  inter  meduM  sese  azdom  lalot 
Fygmeodam  dacttn',  <^iil,  mAjestate  TczcodiK, 
Jnccasuqne  graTis,  rehquos  supereminet  coxier 
Mole  gigantes,  mediamqtte  ex»iixgxt  in  ubaaa.* 


The  Latin  poems  of  Addison 
greatly  and  justly  admired  both  at  Oxfoni 
and  Cambridge  before  his  compllni€n- 
name  had  ever  been  heard  tarr  vvfsm 
by  the  wits  who  thronged  ^  I>iyden- 
the  coffee-houses  round  Dury  Lane  tlie- 
atre.  In  his  twenty-second  jear  he 
ventured  to  appear  before  the  pnblie  as 
a  writer  of  English  verse.  He  addressed 
some  complimentary  lines  to  Drydo, 
who,  after  many  triumphs  and  many 
reverses,  had  at  length  reached  a  eecon 
and  lonely  eminence  among  the  liteiaiy 
men  of  that  aga  Dryden  appears  to  have 
been  much  gratified  by  the  young  scholar's 
praise;  and  an  interchange  of  cirilzties 
and  good  offioes  followed.  Addison  was 
probably  introduced  by  Diyden  to  Con- 
greve,  and  was  certainly  presented  by 
Congreve  to  Charles  Montagu,  who  was 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inclined  to 
devote  himself  to  poetry.  He  published 
atranslationof  partof  the 
fourth  Georgic,  Lines  to  ^^SS "uptot. 
King  William,  and  other 
performances  of  equal  value;  that  is  to 
say,  of  no  value  at  all.  But  in  those  days 
the  pubMo  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
with  applause  pieces  which  would  now 
have  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  New- 
digate  prize  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  The  heroic  couplet 
was  then  the  favourite  measure.  The  art 
of  arranging  words  in  that  measure,  so 
that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly,  that  the 
accents  may  fall  correctly,  that  the  rhymes 
may  strike  the  ear  strongly,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  pause  at  the  end  ot  every  dis- 
tich, is  an  art  as  medianical  as  that  of 
mending  a  kettle  or  shoeiag  a  horse,  and 
may  be  learned  by  any  human  b«ng  who 
has  sense  enough  to  learn  anything.  But, 
like  other  mechanical  arts,  it  was  gradually 
improved  by  means  of  many  experiments 
and  many  failures.  It  was  reserved  for 
Pope  to  discover  the  trick,  to  make  him- 
self complete  master  of  it,  and  to  teach  it 
to  everybody  else.  From  the  time  when 
his  "  Pastorals  "  appeared,  heroic  vendfi- 
cation  became  matter  of  rule  and  compass ; 
and,  before  long,  all  artists  were  on  a  level. 
Hundreds  of  dunces  who  never  blundered 
on  one  happy  thought  or  expression  were 
able  to  write  reams  of  couplets  which,  as 
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far  as  euphony  waB  concerned,  ooold  not 
he  distinguished  from  those  of  Pope  him- 
self, and  which  very  clever  writei-s  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second— Bochester, 
for  example,  or  Harrel,  or  Oldham— 
TTonld  have  contemplated  with  admiring 
despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a 

very  small  man.    But  Hoole,  coming  after 

BenJonson's    Pope,  had  learned  how  to 

heroic  lines    manufacture   decasyUable 

oongared  wltli  yerses,  and  poured  them 

Hooies.        ^^j^   ^y  thousands   and 

tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well  turned,  as 

smooth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the 

blocks  which  have  passed  through  Mr. 

Brunell's  mill  in  the  dockyard  at  Ports- 

iiK>uth.    Ben's  heroic  couplets  resemble 

blocks  mdely  hewn  out  by  an  unpractised 

hand  with  a  blunt  hatchet.    Take  as  a 

specimen  his  translation  of  a  celebrated 

passage  in  the  JEneid  :— 

«•  This  child  onr  poMot  esrth,  •tin'd  np  with  spite 
Oi  all  the  goaa,  brought  forth,  and,  as  some 

write, 
8h«  was  last  sister  of  that  giant  race 
That  soaght  to  Male  Jots'b  court,  ri^t  svUt  of 

pace, 
And  swifter  far  of  wing,  a  monflter  Tait 
And  dreadful.    Look,  how  many  plumes  are 

placed 
On  her  huge  eorpao,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  underneath,  and,  wluch  may  straogir  lise 
In  the  report,  as  many  tongues  she  wears." 

Compare  with  these  jagged,  misshapen 
distichs  the  neat  fabric  which  Hoole's 
machine  produces  in  unlimited  abundance. 
"We  take  the  first  lines  on  which  we  open 
in  his  version  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  rest  :— 

*'  0  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  steps  are  led 
Bj  choice  or  fate,  these  lonely  shorea  to  tread, 
No  greater  wonders  east  or  west  can  boast 
Than  yon  small  island  on  the  pleasing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  t^ight  wonid  blissful  scenes  explore, 
The  current  pass,  and  seek  the  further  shore." 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has 
been  a  glut  of  lines  of  this  sort ;  and  we  are 
now  as  little  disposed  to  admire  a  man  for 
being  able  to  write  them,  as  for  being  able 
to  write  his  name.  But  in  the  days  of 
William  the  Third  such  versification  was 
rare ;  and  a  rhymer  who  had  any  skill  in 
it  passed  for  a  great  poet ;  just  as  in  the 
dark  ages  a  person  who  could  write  his  name 
passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly, 
Duke,  Stepney,  Granville,  Walab,  and 
others  whose  only  title  to  fame  Was  that 
they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might 
have  been  as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what 
was  not  worth  saying  at  all,  were  honoured 
with  marks  of  distinction  which  ought  to 


be  reserved  for  genius.  With  these  Addi- 
son must  have  ranked,  if  he  had  not  earned 
true  and  lasting  gloiy  by  performances 
which  very  little  resembled  his  juvenile 
poems. 

Dryden  was  now  busied  with  Virgil, 
and  obtained  from  Addison  a  critical 
preface  to  the  Georgics.  critical  pre- 
In  return  for  this  service,  face  to  Dry- 
and  for  other  services  of  *«*^'»  ^^eo^gio*- 
the  same  kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the 
postscript  to  the  translation  of  the  .£neid, 
complimented  his  young  friend  with  great 
liberality,  and  indeed  with  more  liberality 
than  sincerity.  He  affected  to  be  afraid 
that  his  own  performance  would  not  sus- 
tain a  comparison  with  the  version  of  the 
fourth  Georgic,  by  *^  the  most  ingenious 
Mr.  Addison  of  Oxford.*'  *' After  his 
bees,"  added  Dryden,  '*my  latter  swarm 
is  scarcely  worth  the  hiving.''  * 

The  time  bad  now  arrived  when  it  was 
neoessary  for  Addison  to  choose  a  calling. 
Everything  seemed  to  charles  Hon. 
point  his  course  towards  tagu  and  his 
the  clerical  profession.  llt«r««7  works. 
His  habits  were  regular,  his  opinions 
orthodox.  His  college  had  large  ecclesi- 
astical preferment  in  its  gift,  and  boasts 
that  it  has  given. at  least  one  bishop  to 
almost  every  see  in  England.  Dr.  Lance- 
lot Addison  held  an  honourable  place  in 
the  Church,  and  had  set  his  heart  on  seeing 
his  son  a  clergyman.  It  is  clear,  from 
some  expressions  in  the  young  man's 
rhymes,  that  his  intention  was  to  take 
orders.  But  Charles  Montagu  interfered. 
Montagu  had  first  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  verses,  well  timed  and  not  con- 
temptibly written,  but  never,  we  think, 
rising  above  mediocrity.  Fortunately  for 
himself,  and  for  his  country,  he  early 
quitted  i>oetry,  in  which  he  could  never 
have  attained  a  rank  as  high  as  that  of 
Dorset  or  Boscommon,  and  turned  his 
mind  to  official  and  parliamentary  business. 
It  is  written  that  the  ingenious  person 
who  undertook  to  instruct  Basselas,  prince 
of  Abyssinia,  in  the  art  of  flying,  ascended 
an  eminence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into 
the  air,  and  instantly  dropped  into  the 
lake.  But  it  is  added  that  the  wings 
which  were  unable  to  support  him  through 
the  sky,  bore  him  up  effectually  as  soon 
as  he  was  in  the  water.  This  is  no  bad 
type  of  the  fate  of  Charles  Montagu,  and 
of  men  like  him.  When  he  attempted  to 
soar  into  the  regions  of  poetical  invention 

*  MLsfl  Aikin  makes  this  compliment  altogether 
unmeaning  by  saying  that  it  was  paid  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  ssoond  Georglo  (L  80). 
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he  altogether  failed ;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
had  descended  ^m  his  ethereal  elevation 
into  a  lower  and  grosser  element,  his 
talents  instantly  raised  him  above  the 
mass.  HebecameadistinguiBhedfinancier, 
debater,  courtier,  and  party  leader.  He 
still  retained  his  fondness  for  the  pursuits 
of  his  early  days;  but  he  showed  that 
fondness,  not  by  wearying  the  public 
with  his  own  feeble  performances,  but  by 
discovering  and  encouraging  literary  ex- 
cellence in  others.  A  crowd  of  wits  and 
poets,  who  would  cosUy  have  vanquished 
him  as  a  competitor,  revered  him  as  a 
judge  and  a  patron.  In  his  plans  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  he  was  cor- 
dially supported  by  the  ablest  and  most 
virtuous  of  his  colleagues,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Somers.  Though  both  these  great  states- 
men had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was 
not  solely  from  a  love  of  letters  that  they 
were  desirous  to  enlist  youths  of  high 
intellectual  qualifloations  in  the  public 
service.  The  Revolution  had  altered  the 
whole  system  of  government.  Before 
that  event,  the  press  had  been  controlled 
by  censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat 
only  two  months  in  eight  years.  Now  the 
press  was  free,  and  had  begun  to  exercise 
unprecedented  influence  on  the  public 
mind.  Parliament  met  annually  and  sat 
long.  The  chief  power  in  the  State  had 
passed  to  the  House  of  Commons.  At 
Political  value  such  a  conjuncture  it  was 
of  literary  and  natural  that  literary  and 
oratorloal  oratorical  talents  should 
rise  m  value.  There  was 
danger  that  a  Oovemment  which  neg- 
lected such  talents  might  be  subverted  by 
them.  It  was,  therefore,  a  profound  and 
enlightened  policy  which  led  Montagu  and 
Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to  the  Whig 
party  by  the  strongest  ties  both  of  interest 
and  of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  we  have  recently  seen  similar 
Similar  value  ejects  follow  from  similar 
in  France  after  causes.  The  Revolution  of 

July,  1830.  j^iy^  ig3o^  established  re- 
presentative government  in  France.  The 
men  of  letters  instantly  rose  to  the  highest 
importance  in  the  State.  At  the  present 
moment  most  of  the  persons  whom  we 
see  at  the  head  both  of  the  Administration 
and  of  the  Opposition  have  been  professors, 
historians,  joumaliBts,  poets.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  literary  class  in  England 
during  the  generation  which  followed  tho 
Revolution  was  great,  but  by  no  means 
so  great  as  it  has  lately  been  in  France. 
For,  in  England,  the  aristocracy  of  in- 


tellect had  to  contend  with  a  powoM 
and  deeply  rooted  aristocracy  of  a  ^roy 
different  kind.  France  has  no  Somenela 
and  '  Shxewsburies  to  keep  down  her 
AddiBOHB  and  Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699.  when  Addi»on 
had  just  completed  his   twenty-seventh 
year,  that  the  course  of  his       Addlaoa 
life  was  finally  determined.      ohooMs  a 
Both  the  great  chiefs  of     diplomatio 
the  Ministry  were  kindly        o*'**'- 
diaposed  towards  him.  InpoliticalopiniaBM 
he  already  was,  what  he  continued  to  be 
through  life,  a  firm  though  a  moderate 
Whig.  He  had  addressed  the  most  pohahed 
and  vigorous  of  his  early  English  lines  to 
Somers,  and  had  dedicated  to  Montaga  a 
Latin  i>oem,  truly  Yirgiliaa,  both  in  a^^ 
and  rhythm,  on  the  peace  of  Byswick. 
The  wish  of  the  young  poet's  great  fzifliida 
was,  it  should  seem,  to  employ  him  in  tiie 
service  of  the  Crown  abroad.    But  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  French  language 
was  a  qualification  indispensable   to  a 
diplomatist ;  and  this  qualification  Addisoii 
had  not  acquired.     It  waa,  thenfovey 
thought   desirable   that  he  should  pass 
some  time  on  the  Continent  in  preparing 
himself  for  oflldal  emplo3rment.    His  own 
means  were  not  such  as  would  enable  him 
to  travel ;  but  a  pension  of  jG300  a  year 
was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  ol 
the  Lord  Keeper.    It  seems  to  have  been 
apprehended  that  some  difficulty  might  be 
started  by  the  rulers  of  Magdalene  College. 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wrote 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  Hough.    The 
State— such  was  the  purport  of  Montagu's 
letter— could  not,  at  that  time,  spare  to 
the  Church  such  a  man  as  Addison.    Too 
many  high  civil  posts  were  already  occu- 
pied by  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of 
every  liberal  art  and  sentiment,  at  once 
pillaged  and  disgraced  the  countiy  which 
they  pretended  to  serve.    It  had  become 
necessary  to  recruit  for  the  puUic  service 
from  a  very  different  class,  from  that  class 
of  which  Addison  was  the  representative. 
The  close  of  the  Minister's  letter   was 
remarkable.    *♦  I  am  called,"  he  said,  '»an 
enemy  of  the  Chuich.    But  I  will  never 
do  it  any  other  injury  than  keeping  Mr. 
Addison  out  of  it.'' 

This  interference  was  successful;  and, 
in  the  summer  of  1699,  Addison,  made  a 
rich  man  by  his  pension,    ^^  gtarta  on 
and    still    retaining    his     his  travels, 
fellowship,  quitted  his  be-  ^^®®- 

loved  Oxford,  and  set  out  on  his  traveb. 
He  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  and  was  received  there 
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-witii  great  kindness  and  politeness  by  a 
Trinsman  of  his  friend  Montagu,  Charles 
lESarl  of  Manchester,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
France.  The  Countess,  a  Whig  and  a 
toast,  was  probably  as  gracious  as  her 
lord ;  for  Addison  long  retained  an  agree- 
able recollection  of  the  impression  which 
she  at  this  time  made  on  him,  and,  in 
some  lively  lines  written  on  the  glasses  of 
the  Kit-Cat  Club,  described  the  envy 
which  her  cheeks,  glowing  with  the 
genuine  bloom  of  England,  had  excited 
among  the  painted  beauties  of  Versailles. 
Louis  XIY.  was  at  this  time  expiating 
the  vices  of  lus  youth  by  a  devotion  which 

Addison's  ^^'^  ^^  '^^^  ^  reason,  and 
residence  at  bore  no  fruit  of  charity. 
Blois.  The  servile  literature  of 
France  had  changed  its  character  to  suit 
the  changed  character  of  the  prince.  No 
book  appeared  that  had  not  an  air  of 
sanctity.  Badne,  who  was  just  dead, 
had  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  writing 
sacred  dramas ;  and  Dader  was  seeking 
for  the  Athanasian  mysteries  in  Plato. 
Addison  described  this  state  of  things  in  a 
short  but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to 
Montagu.  Another  letter,  written  about 
the  same  time  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  con- 
veyed the  strongest  assurances  of  grati- 
tude and  attachment.  **  The  only  return 
I  can  make  to  your  Lordship,"  said 
Addison,  *'will  be  to  apply  myself  en- 
tirely to  my  business."  With  this  view 
he  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois;  a 
place  where  it  was  supposed  that  the 
French  language  was  spoken  in  its  highest 
purity,  and  where  not  a  single  Englishman 
could  be  fotmd.  Here  he  passed  some 
months  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Of  his 
way  of  life  at  Blois,  one  of  hii  associates, 
an  Abbe  named  Philippeaux,  gave  an 
account  to  Joseph  Spence.  If  this  account 
is  to  be  trusted,  Addison  studied  much, 
mused  much,  talked  little,  had  fits  of 
absence,  aod  either  had  no  love  affairs,  or 
was  too  discreet  to  confide  them  to  the 
Abbe.  A  man  who,  even  when  sur- 
.  rounded  by  fellow-countrymen  and 
fellow-students,  had  always  been  re- 
markably shy  and  silent,  was  not  likely 
to  be  loquacious  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
among  foreign  companions.  But  it  is 
clear  from  Addison's  letters,  some  of 
which  were  long  after  published  in  the 
Guardian,  that,  while  he  appeared  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  he 
was  really  observing  French  society  with 
that  keen  and  sly,  yet  not  ill-natured 
side-glance,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 


From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and, 
having  now  mastered  the  French  language, 
found  great  pleasure  in  the  interview 
society  of  French  philoso-  with  BoUeau 
phers  and  poets.  He  gave  at  Paris, 
an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough, 
of  two  highly  interesting  conversations, 
one  with  Malbranohe,  the  other  with 
Boileau.  Malbranche  expressed  great 
partiality  for  the  English,  and  extolled 
the  genius  of  Newton,  but  shook  his  head 
when  Hobbes  was  mentioned,  and  was  in- 
deed so  unjust  as  to  call  the  author  of 
the  *'  Leviathan  "  a  poor  silly  creature. 
Addison's  modesty  restrained  him  from 
fully  relating,  in  his  letter,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  introduction  to  Boileau. 
Boileau,  having  survived  the  friends  and 
rivals  of  his  youth,  old,  deaf,  and  melan- 
choly, lived  in  retirement,  seldom  went 
either  to  Court  or  to  the  Academy,  and 
was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Of 
the  English  and  of  English  literature  he 
knew  nothing.  He  had  hardly  heard  the 
name  of  Dryden.  Some  of  our  country- 
men, in  the  warmth  of  their  juttriotism, 
have  asserted  that  this  ignorance  must 
have  been  affected.  We  own  that  we  see 
no  ground  for  sudi  a  supposition.  Englisb 
literature  was  to  the  French  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIY.  what  German  literature  was. 
to  our  own  grandfathers.  Very  few,  we 
suspect,  of  the  accomplished  men  who, 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  used  to  dine  in 
Leicester  Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or  at 
Streatham  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  had  the 
slightest  notion  that  Wieland  was  one  of 
the  first  wits  and  poets,  and  Lessing, 
beyond  all  dispute,  the  first  critic  in 
Europe.  Boileau  knew  j ust  as  little  about 
the  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  about  "Absa- 
lom and  Ahitophel ; "  but  he  had  read 
Addison's  Latin  poems,  and  admired  them 
greatly.  They  had  given  him,  he  said, 
quite  a  new  notionof  the  state  of  learning 
and  taste  among  the  English.  Johnson 
will  have  it  that  these  p,  johnson*a 
X)raises  were  insincere,  injustice  to 
-Nothing,"  says  ho,  "is  B°"«a^- 
better  known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  had 
an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of 
modem  Latin ;  and  therefore  his  profession 
of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  hi* 
civility  rather  than  approbation."  Now, 
nothing  is  better  known  of  Boileau  tlian 
that  he  was  siugularly  sparing  of  compli- 
ments. We  do  not  remember  that  either 
friendship  or  fear  ever  induced  him  to 
bestow  praise  on  any  composition  which 
he  did  not  approve.  On  literary  questions, 
his  caustic,  disdainful,  and  self-confident 
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spirit  rebelled  Against  that  authority  to 
which  everything  else  in  France  bowed 
down.  He  had  the  spirit  to  tell  Louis 
XIV.  firmly,  and  even  mdely,  that  his 
Majesty  knew  nothing  about  poetiy,  and 
admired  verses  which  were  detestable. 
What  was  there  in  Addison's  position  that 
could  induce  the  satirist,  whoso  stem  and 
fastidious  temper  had  been  the  dxead  of 
two  generations,  to  turn  sycophant  for  the 
first  and  last  time?  Nor  was  Boileau's 
contempt  of  modem  Latin  either  in- 
judicious or  peevish.  He  thought,  indeed, 
that  no  poem  of  the  first  order  would  ever 
be  written  in  a  dead  language.  And  did 
he  think  amiss  ?  Has  not  the  experience 
of  centuries  confirmed  his  opinion? 
Boileau  also  thought  it  probable  that,  in 
the  best  modem  Latin,  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age  would  have  detected  ludic- 
rous improprieties.  And  who  can  think 
otherwise?  What  modem  scholar  can 
honestly  declare  that  he  sees  the  smallest 
Bifflculty  of  Jmp^ty  in  the  style  of 
attaining  Livy?  Tet  is  it  not  certain 
purity  of  style.  ^1,^^^  j^  ^j^^,  ^yj^  ^f  j^^ 

Follio,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  detected  the  in- 
elegant idiom  of  the  Po?  Has  any 
modem  scholar  understood  Latin  better 
than  Frederic  the  Great  understood 
French?  Yet  is  it  not  notorious  that 
Frederic  the  Great,  after  reading,  speak- 
ing, writing  French,  and  nothing  but 
French,  during  more  than  half  a  century 
— after  unlearning  his  mother  tongue  in 
order  to  leam  French,  after  living 
familiarly  during  many  years  with  French 
associates — could  not,  to  the  last,  compose 
in  French,  without  imminent  risk  of  com- 
mitting some  mistake  which  would  have 
moved  a  smile  ia  the  literary  circles  of 
Paris  ?  Do  we  believe  that  Erasmus  and 
Fracastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr. 
Kobertson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
English  ?  And  are  there  not  in  the  Dis- 
sertation on  India  (the  last  of  Dr.  Bobert- 
son's  works),  in  Waverley,  in  Mormion, 
Scotticisms  at  which  a  London  apprentice 
would  laugh  ?  But  does  it  follow,  because 
we  think  thus,  that  we  can  find  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Gray,  or 
in  the  playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bourne  ? 
Surely  not  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant 
BoUeau's  ap-  ^^  tasteless  as  to  be  inca- 
preoiatton  of  pable  of  appreciating  good 
'^LaS^*™  modem  Latin.  In  the 
very  letter  to  which  John- 
son alludes,  Boileau  says — **Ne  croyez 
pas  pourtant  que  je  veuille  par  14  blamer 
les  vers  Latins  que  vons  m'avez  envoyes  j 


d*un  de  vos  illustres  academiciens,  Je  les 
ai  trouv^s  fort  beaux,  et  dignes  de  Yida  ek 
de  Sannazar,  mais  non  pas  d'Hormce  et  de 
Yirgile."  Several  poems,  in  modern 
Latin,  have  been  praised  by  Boileau  quite 
as  liberally  as  it  was  his  habit  to  praise 
anything.  He  says,  for  example,  of  ths 
Pdre  Fraguier*s  epigrams,  that  Catullus 
seems  to  have  come  to  life  again.  But 
the  best  proof  that  Boileau  did  not  feel 
the  undisceming  contempt  for  modem 
Latin  verses  which  has  been  imputed  to 
him,  is,  that  he  wrote  and  pubtished  Latin 
verses  in  several  metres.  Indeed  ithappens, 
curiously  enough,  that  the  most  seven 
censure  ever  pronounced  by  him  on 
modem  Latin  is  conveyed  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters. We  allude  to  the  fragment 
which  begins — 

**  Quid  noBMriii  itemm  mA  balbatire  Tiatinia, 
Longe  Alpes  citim  nstnxn  de  patre  SicambnH 
Mom,  Jubes  t " 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that 
the  praise  which  Boileau  bestowed  oa  the 
Machifug  Gettieuhntea  nnd 
the  Gerano-l^ffmaomachia  ^  ™gJJ^  ■» 
was  sincere.    He  certainly 
opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a  freedom 
which  was  a  sure  indication  of  esteem. 
Literature  was  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation.   The  old  man  talked  on  his 
favourite  theme  much  and  well;  indeed, 
as  his  young  hearer  thought,  incon^azably 
well.    Boileau  had  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  critic.    He  wanted 
imagination;    but  he  had  strong  sense. 
His  literary  code  was  formed  on  nanx>w 
principles;  but  in  applying  it  he  showed 
great  judgment  and  penetration.    In  mere 
style,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  which 
style  is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
Greek  writers ;  and,  thoagh  unable  fuih- 
to  appreciate  their  creative  genius,  admirvd 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  their  manner, 
and  had  learned  from  them  to  detpise 
bombast  and  tinsel.    It  is  easy,  we  think, 
to  discover,  in  the  Speetaior  and  the  Guar-- 
diattf  traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salu-    . 
tary  and  in  part  pernicious,  which  the  mind 
of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind  of  Addison. 

While  Addison  was  at  Paris  an  event 
took  place  which  made  that  capital  a  dis- 
agreeable residence  for  an  phnipof  Anjou 
Englishman  and  a  Whig,  b  oomes  Klnf 
Charles,  second  of  the  «'»!>•»»• 
name,  King  of  Spain,  died,  and  be- 
queathed his  dominions  to  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the  Dauphin. 
The  King  of  Fiance,  in  direct  violation  of 
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tiifl  engagements  both  with  Great  Britain 
and  urith  the  States-General,  accepted  the 
beqaest  on  behalf  of  his  grandson.  The 
house  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of 
human  grandeur.  England  had  been 
outwitted,  and  found  herself  in  a  situation 
at  once  degrading  and  perilous.  The 
people  of  France,  not  presaging  the  calami- 
ties by  which  they  were  destined  to  expiate 
the  perfidy  of  their  soTereign,  went  mad 
with  pride  and  delight.  Every  man  looked 
as  if  a  great  estate  had  just  been  left  him. 
*'The  French  conversation,'*  said  Addison, 
*< begins  to  grow  insupportable;  that 
which  was  before  the  vainest  nation  in 
the  world  is  now  worse  than  ever."  Sick 
of  the  arrogant  exultation  of  the  Parisians, 
and  probably  foreseeing  that  the  peace 
between  France  and  England  could  not  be 
of  long  duration,  he  set  off  for  Italy. 

In  December,  1700,*  he  embarked  at 
Marseilles.      As    he    glided    along    the 

A^ji-^^.-*     Ligurian    coast    he    was 

Addison  B  ,  f.  ,  ^  ■•  •  a«  .  ,  ^  * 
voyage  on  the  delighted  by  the  sight  of 

Medlterra-  myrtles  and  olive-trees, 
naan.  ^^hich  retained  their  ver- 

dure under  the  winter  solstice.  Soon, 
however,  he  encountered  one  of  the  black 
storms  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  captain 
of  the  ship  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  con- 
fessed himself  to  a  capuchin  who  happened 
to  be  on  board.  The  English  heretic,  in 
the  meantime,  fortified  himself  against 
the  terrors  of  death  with  devotions  of  a 
very  different  land.  How  strong  an  im- 
pression this  perilous  voyage  made  on 
him,  appears  from  the  ode — *'  How  are 
thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord !  "  which  was 
long  after  jmbHshed  in  the  Spectator. 
After  some  days  of  discomfort  and  danger 
Addison  was  glad  to  land  at  Savona,  and 
to  make  his  way,  over  mountains  where 
no  road  had  yet  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to 
the  city  of  Ghenoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  Doge, 
and  by  the  nobles  whose  names  were  in- 

In  Venice :  wn^^d  o»  ^^^  Book  of 
first  idea  of  Gold,  Addison  made  a 
"Oftto-"  short  stay.  He  admired 
the  narrow  streets  overhung  by  long  lines 
of  towering  palaces,  the  walls  rich  with 
frescoes,  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  An- 
nunciation, and  the  tapestries  whereon 
were  recorded  the  long  glories  of  the  house 
of  Doria.    Thence  he  hastened  to  Milan, 

*  It  la  Btrange  Chat  Addison  Bhoald,  in  thd  first 
line  of  hia  traveb,  hate  misdated  his  departnre 
from  MarfieiUefi  by  a  whole  year,  and  Rtill  more 
fitrange  that  thin  Blip  of  the  pen,  which  throws 
the  whole  narrative  into  inextricable  coniueion, 
should  have  been  rci)eatcd  in  a  racoesiiion  of 
editions,  and  nercr  detected  by  Tickell  or  by  Hnrd. 


where  he  contemplated  the  Gothic  mag- 
nificence of  the  cathedral  with  more 
wonder  than  pleasure.  He  passed  Lake 
Benacus  while  a  gale  was  blowing,  and 
saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  raged  when 
Virgil  looked  upon  them.  At  Venice^ 
then  the  gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the 
traveller  spent  the  Carnival,  the  gayest 
season  of  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  masques* 
dances,  and  serenades.  Here  he  was  at 
once  diverted  and  provoked  by  the  absurd 
dramatic  pieces  which  then  disgraced  the 
lUdian  stage.  To  one  of  those  pieces, 
however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable 
hint.  He  was  present  when  a  ridiculous 
play  on  the  death  of  Cato  was  performed. 
Cato,  it  seems,  was  in  love  with  a  daughter 
of  Scipio.  The  lady  had  given  her  heart 
to  Gesar.  The  rejected  lover  deter- 
mined to  destroy  himself.  He  appeared 
seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
a  Plutarch  and  a  Tasso  before  him  ;  and 
in  this  position  he  pronounced  a  soliloquy 
before  he  struck  the  blow.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  so  remarkable  a  circumstance 
as  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  Addison's  biographers.  There  cannot, 
we  conceive,  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
this  scene,  in  spite  of  its  absurdities  and 
anachronisms,  struck  the  traveller's 
imagination,  and  suggested  to  him  the 
thought  of  bringing  Cato  on  the  English 
stage.  It  is  well  known  that  about  this 
time  he  began  his  tragedy,  and  that  he 
finished  tiie' first  four  acts  before  he 
returned  to  England. 

On  his  way  from  Venice  to  Borne  he 
was  drawn  some  miles  out  of  tiie  beaten 
road  by  a  wish  to  see  the 
nnaUest  indepeudent  rtate  s^^SSrinV. 
in  Europe.  On  a  rock 
where  the  snow  still  lay,  though  the 
Italian  spring  was  now  far  advanced,  was 
perched  the  little  fortress  of  San  Marino. 
The  roads  which  led  to  the  secluded  town 
were  so  bad  that  few  travellers  had  ever 
visited  it,  and  none  had  ever  published  an 
account  of  it.  Addison  could  not  suppress 
a  good-natured  smile  at  the  simple  manners 
andinstitutionsof  this  singpilar  community. 
But  he  observed,  with  the  exultation  of  a 
Whig,  that  the  rude  mountain  tract  which 
formed  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
swarmed  with  an  honest,  healthy,  and 
contented  peasantry ;  while  the  rich  plain 
which  surrounded  the  metropolis  of  civil 
and  spiritual  tyranny  was  scarcely  less 
desolate  than  the  uncleared  wilds  of 
America. 

At  Bome,  Addison  remained  on  his  first 
visit  only  long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse 
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of  St.  Feter*a  and  of  the  Pantheon.  His 
haste  is  the  more  extraordinary  because 
the  Holj  Week  was  oloae  at  hand.  He 
has  given  no  hint  which  can  enable  us  to 
pronounce  why  he  chose  to  fly  from  a 
spectacle  which  every  year  allures  from 
distant  regions  persons  of  far  less  taste 
and  sensibility  than  his.  Possibly,  travel- 
ling, as  he  did,  at  the  charge  of  a  Govern- 
ment distinguished  by  its  enmity  to  the 
Church  of  Borne,  he  may  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  him  to 
assist  at  the  most  magnificent  rite  of  that 
church.  Many  eyes  would  be  upon  him, 
and  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  behave  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  offence  neither 
to  his  patrons  in  England,  nor  to  those 
among  whom  he  resided.  Whatever  his 
motives  may  have  been,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  most  august  and  affecting 
ceremony  which  is  known  among  men, 
and  posted  along  the  Appian  way  to  Naples. 
Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are 
now,  perhax)9,  its  chief  attractions.  The 
lovely  bay  and  the  awful  mountain  were 
indeed  there.    But  a  f  arm- 

^NaSlM.**  ^^^^  ^<^  °"  ^^^  theatre 
of  Herculaneum,  and  rows 
of  vines  grew  over  the  streets  of  Pompeii 
The  temples  of  Pestum  had  not  indeed 
been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  by  any 
great  convulsion  of  nature ;  but,  sb'ange 
to  say,  their  existence  was  a  secret  even 
to  artists  and  antiquaries.  Though  situ- 
ated within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  a 
great  capital,  whezto  Salvator  had  not  long 
before  painted,  and  where  Yieo  waa  then 
lecturing,  those  noble  remains  were  as 
little  known  to  Europe  as  the  ruined  cities 
overgrown  by  the  forests  of  Yucatan. 
What  was  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  Addison 
saw.  He  climbed  Vesuvius,  explored  the 
tunnel  of  Posilipo,  and  wandered  among 
the  vines  and  almond-trees  of  CapresB. 
But  neither  the  wonders  of  nature,  nor 
those  of  art,  could  so  occupy  his  attention 
as  to  prevent  him  from  noticing,  though 
cursorily,  the  abuses  of  the  government 
and  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  great 
kingdom  which  had  just  descended  to 
Philip  y.  was  in  a  state  of  paralytic 
dotage.  Even  Castile  and  Arragon  were 
sunk  in  wretchedness.  Yet,  compared 
with  the  Italian  dependencies  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  Castile  and  Arragon 
might  be  colled  prosperous.  It  is  clear 
that  all  the  observations  which  Addison 
made  in  Italy  tended  to  confirm  him  in 
the  political  opinions  which  he  had  adopted 
at  home.  To  the  last  he  always  spoke  of 
foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  for  Jacobit- 


ism.  In  his  Freeholder,  the  Tory  fox- 
hunter  asks  what  travelling  is  good  fcr^ 
except  to  teach  a  man  to  jabber  Freiw^., 
and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 

From  Naples,  Addison  retained  to 
Bome  by  sea,  along  the  coast  wbidi  his 
favourite  VirgU  had  cele-  oUksric  royagB 
brated.  The  felucca  passed  to  Bome 
the  headland  where  the  by  sea. 
oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by  the 
Trojan  adventurers  on  the  tomb  of 
Misenus,  and  anchored  at  night  under  the 
shelter  of  the  fabled  promontory  of  Ciree. 
The  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still  over- 
hung with  dark  verdure,  and  still  tuibid 
with  yellow  sand,  as  when  it  met  the  eyes 
of  ^aSneas.  From  the  ruined  port  of  Ostia, 
the  stranger  hurried  to  Bome;  and  at 
Bome  he  remained  during  those  hot  and 
sickly  months  when,  even  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  all  who  could  make  their  escape 
fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black 
with  funerals,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of 
the  season  in  the  country.  It  is  probable 
that  when  he.  long  alter,  poured  forth  in 
verse  his  gratitude  to  the  Providence 
which  had  enabled  him  to  breathe  anhnrt 
in  tainted  air,  he  was  thinking  of  the 
August  and  September  which  he  passed  at 


It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October 
that  he  tore  himself  away  from  the  mas- 
terpieces of  ancient  and  piownoe-Tiait 
modem  art,  which  arecol-  to  Duke  of 
looted  in  the  city  so  long  Bhrewabury. 
the  mistress  of  the  world.  He  then  jour- 
neyed northward,  passed  through  Sienna, 
and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  prejudices 
in  favour  of  claasio  architectore  as  he 
looked  on  the  magnificent  cathedral.  At 
Florence  he  spent  some  days  vrith  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  cloyed  with 
the  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  impatient 
of  its  pains,  fearing  both  parties,  aod 
loving  neither,  had  determined  to  hide  In 
an  Italian  retreat,  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments which,  if  they  had  been  united  with 
fixed  principles  and  dviL  courage,  might 
have  made  him  the  foremost  man  of  Ms 
age.  These  days,  we  are  told,  passed 
pleasantly ;  and  we  can  easily  believe  it 
For  Addison  was  a  delightful  companion 
when  he  was  at  his  ease ;  and  the  Duke, 
though  he  seldom  forgot  tiiat  he  was  a 
Talbot,  had  the  invaluable  art  of  putting 
at  ease  all  who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence, 
and  especially  to  the  sculptures  in  the 
Museum,  which  he  preferred  even  to 
those  of  the  Vatican.  He  then  pursued 
his  journey  through  a  country  in  which 
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the  ravages  of  the  last  war  were  still 
ForeoastBof  discernible,  and  in  wUoh 
war  with  all  men  were  looking  f  or- 
France.  ^^rd  with  dread  to  a  still 
fiercer  conflict.  Eugene  had  already  de- 
scended from  the  Bhsetian  Alps  to  dispute 
with  Catinat  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy. 
The  faithless  ruler  of  Savoy  was  still 
reckoned  among  the  allies  of  Louis. 
England  had  not  yet  actually  declared 
war  against  France.  But  Manchester  had 
left  Paris;  and  the  negotiationB  which 
produced  the  Grand  AHiaaoe  against  the 
house  of  Bourbon  were  in  progress. 
Under  such  drcumstanoes  it  was  desir- 
able for  an  English  traveller  to  reach 
neutral  ground  without  delay.  Addison 
resolved  to  cross  Mont  Genis.  It  was 
I>ecember ;  and  the  road  was  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  now  reminds  the 
stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of 
Napoleon.  The  winter,  however,  was  mild, 
and  the  passage  was,  for  those  times,  easy. 
To  this  journey  Addison  alluded  when,  in 
the  ode  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he 
said  that  for  him  the  Divine  Goodness  had 
*'  wanned  the  hoary  Alpine  hills." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow 
that  he  composed  his  Epistle  to  his  friend 

Poetic  epi»Ue^o»**«^»  »o^  ^^  H*l»- 
toliord  fax.  That  Epistle,  once 
Halifax.  indely  renowned,  is  now 
known  only  to  curious  readers,  and  will 
hardly  be  considered  by  those  to  whom  it 
is  known  as  in  any  perceptible  degree 
heightening  Addison's  fame.  It  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  superior  to  any  English 
composition  which  he  had  previously  pub- 
lished. Nay,  we  think  it  quite  as  good 
as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre  which  ap- 
peared during  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Dryden  and  the  publication  of 
the  "Essay  on  Critidsm."  It  contains 
passages  as  good  as  the  second-rate  pas- 
sages of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to 
the  reputation  of  Pamell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literazy  merits  or 
defects  .of  the  Epistle,  it  undoubtedly 
AAottonate  ^^^  honour  to  the  prin- 
attaohment  of  ciples  and  spirit  of  the 
^**"«>^'  author.  Halifax  had  now 
nothing  to  give.  He  had  fallen  from 
power,  had  been  held  up  to  obloquy, 
had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  though  his  Peers  had 
dismissed  the  impeachment,*  had,  as  it 


*  MiM  Aikin  says  (L  121)  that  tha  Eiilstla  was 
wxiten  before  Hall/ax  was  juBtiiied  by  the  Lords. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  Epistle  was  written  in 
December,  1701 ;  the  impeachment  had  been  diu 
miMed  in  the  preceding  June. 


seemed,  little  chance  of  ever  again  filling 
high  of&ce.    The  Epistle,  written  at  such 
a  time,  is  one  among  many  proofs  that 
there  was  no  mixture  of   cowardice  or 
meanness  in  the  suavity  and  moderation 
which  distinguished  Addison  from  all  the 
other  public  men  of  those  stormy  times. 
.  At  Geneva  the  traveller  learned  that  a 
partial   change   of  ministry  had  taken 
place  in  England,  and  that 
the    Earl    of    Manchester     pro^e^te 
had   become  Secretary   of   clouded  by 
State.t  Manchester  exerted  ^^J^^''* 
himself  to  serve  his  young 
friend.    It  was  thought  advisable  that  an 
English  agent  should  be  near  the  person 
of  Eugene  in  Italy ;  and  Addison,  whose 
diplomatic  education  was  now  finished, 
was  the  man  selected.    He  was  preparing 
to  enter   on   his  honourable   functions, 
when  all  his  prospects  were  for  a  time 
darkened  by  the  death  of  William  III. 

Anne  had  long  felt  a  strong  aversion, 
personal,  political,  and  religious,  to  the 
Whig  party.  That  aver-  Addison's 
sion  appeared  in  the  first  treatise 
measures  of  her  reign,  on  "Medals." 
Manchester  was  deprived  of  the  seals 
after  he  had  held  them  only  a  few  weeks. 
Neither  Somen  nor  Halifax  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Addison  shared 
the  fate  of  his  three  patrons.  His  hopes 
of  employment  in  the  public  service  were 
at  an  end ;  his  pension  was  stopped ;  and 
it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to  support  him- 
self by  his  .own  exertions.  He  became 
tutor  to  a  young  English  traveller,  and 
appears  to  have  rambled  with  his  pupil 
over  great  part  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. At  this  time  he  wrote  his  pleasing 
treatise  on  *'  Medals."  It  was  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death;  but  several 
distinguished  scholars  saw  the  manuscript, 
and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the 
style,  and  to  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From   Germany  Addison   repaired   to 
Holland,  where  he  learned  the  melancholy 
news  of  his  father's  death. 
After  passing  some  months   ^^^^S. 
in    the   United  Provinces, 
he  returned  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1703  to  England.    He  was  there  cordially 
received  by  his  friends,  and  introduced  by 
them  into  the  Kit-Cat  Club^^  society  in 
which  were  collected  all  the  various  talents 
and   accomplishments   which  then  gave 
lustre  to  the  Whig  party. 

f  MlsB  Aikin  miadates  this  cront  by  a  rear 
I  (i.  93). 
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Addison  was,  daring  some  months  after 
his  return-  from  the  Continent,  hard 
State  of  parties  P^^^ssed  by  pecuniary  diffl- 
at  beginning  of  culties.  But  it  was  soon 
Anne's  reign,  j^  ^^  power  of  his  noble 
patrons  to  serve  him  effectually.  A  poli- 
tical change,  silent  and  gradual,  but  of 
the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily  pi»)- 
gress.*  The  accession  of  Anne  had  been 
hailed  by  the  Tories  with  transports  of  joy 
and  hope ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
the  Whigs  had  fallen  never  to  rise  again. 
The  throne  was  surrounded  by  men  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  the  prerogative 
and  to  the  Church;  and  among  these 
none  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Sovereign  as  the  Lord -Treasurer  Gk>- 
dolphin  and  the  Captain- General  Marl- 
borough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  coxmtry 
clergymen  had  fully  expected  that  the 
policy  of  these  ministers  would  be  directly 
opposed  to  that  which  had  been  almost 
constantly  followed  by  William ;  that  the 
landed  interest  would  be  favoured  at  the 
expense  of  trade ;  that  no  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  funded  debt;  that  the 
privileges  conceded  to  Dissenters  by  the 
late  king  would  be  curtailed,  if  not  with- 
drawn; that  the  war  with  France,  if 
there  must  be  such  a  war,  would,  on  our 
part,  be  almost  entirely  naval ;  and  that 
the  Government  would  avoid  close  con- 
.  nections  with  foreign  powers,  and,  above 
all,  with  Holland. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  country 

clergymen  were  fated  to  be  deceived,  not 

for  the  last  time.   The  pre- 

wllSloyf  indices  and  passiomi  which 

raged  without  control  in 

vicarages,  in  cathedral  closes,  and  in  the 

manor-houses    of    fox-hunting    squires, 

were  not  shared  by   the   chiefs   of  the 

ministry.    Those   statesmen  saw  that  it 

was  both  for  the  public  interest,  and  for 

their   own   interest,    to   adopt   a   Whig 

policy,  at  least  as  respected  the  alliances 

of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the 

war.    But  if   the  foreign  policy  of  the 

Whigs  were  adopted,  it  was  impossible  to 


*  We  an  sorry  to  mj  that,  In  the  acconnt 
which  3IiGB  Aildn  gives  of  th«  politics  of  this 
period,  there  are  more  errors  than  sentences. 
Bochester  was  tlie  Qtieen^s  cmde;  Miss  Alkin 
ealia  him  the  Queen's  cousin.  Tlie  battle  of 
Blenheim  ^Tas  fought  in  Marlborongh's  third 
campaign ;  iliss  Aikln  says  that  it  wag  fought 
in  Marlborongh's  second  campaign.  She  eon- 
fonnds  the  dispute  which  arose  in  1708,  between 
the  two  Houses,  about  Lord  Halifax,  with  the 
dispute  about  the  Aylesbury  men,  which  was  tormi' 
nated  by  the  dissolution  of  1705.  These  mistakes, 
and  four  or  five  othem,  will  be  found  within  the 
space  of  about  two  psges  (L  150, 166, 167). 


abstain  from  adopting  also  their  finazickl 
policy.  The  natural  consequencsa  fol- 
lowed. The  rigid  Tories  were  alienated 
from  the  Qovemment.  The  votes  of  th* 
Whigs  became  necessary  to  it.  The  rotfis 
of  the  Whigs  could  be  secured  only  by 
further  concessions;  and  further  con- 
cessions the  queen  was  induced  to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1701  iih9 
state   of  parties  bore  a  dose  analogy  to 
the  state  of  partiesin  1826.     ^^^     ^ 
In  1826,  as  in  170i,  there     tween  Whi« 

divided  mto  two  hostile 
sections.  The  position  of  Kr.  Canning 
and  his  friends  in  1826  correspoxided  to 
that  which  Marlborough  and  Gk>dol]^in 
occupied  in  1704.  Nottingham  and  Jer- 
sey were,  in  1704,  what  Lord  Eldon  and 
Lord  Westmoreland  were  in  1826.  The 
Whigs  of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resem- 
bling that  in  which  the  Whigs  of  1826 
stood.  In  1704,  Somers,  HaUfax,  Sunder- 
land, Cowper,  were  not  in  office,  l^iere 
was  no  avowed  coalition  between  them 
and  the  moderate  Tories.  It  is  probable 
that  no  direct  communication  tending  to 
such  a  coalition  had  yet  taken  place ;  yet 
all  men  saw  that  such  a  coalition  was 
inevitable,  nay,  that  it  was  already  half 
formed.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the 
state  of  things  when  tidings  arrived  of 
the  great  battle  fought  at  Blenheim  on 
the  13th  August,  1704.  By  the  Whigs  the 
news  was  hailed  with  transports  of  joy 
and  pride.  No  fault,  no  cause  of  quarrel, 
could  be  remembered  by  them  against  the 
Commander  whose  genius  had,  in  one 
day,  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  saved 
the  Imperial  throne,  humbled  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  and  secured  the  Act  of 
Settlement  against  foreign  hostility.  The 
feeling  of  the  Tories  was  very  different. 
They  could  not  indeed,  without  impru- 
dence, openly  express  regret  at  an  event 
so  glorious  to  their  country;  but  their 
congratulations  were  so  cold  and  sullen, 
as  to  give  deep  disgust  to  the  victorious 
general  and  his  friends. 

Godolphin   was   not  a  reading  man. 
Whatever  time  he  oould  spare  from  busi- 
ness  he  was  in  the  habit  of    -y^orthlesa 
spending  at  Newmarket  or     poems  oa 
at  tiie  card-table.    But  he     »^J°J. 
was  not  absolutely  indif- 
ferent to  poetry ;  and  he  waa  too  intelli- 
gent  an  observer  not  to   perceive  that 
literature  was   a   formidable   engine  of 
political    warfare,    and   that   the   great 
Whig    leaders    had    strengthened   their 
party,  and  raised  their  character,  by  ex- 
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tending  a  liberal  and  jndicioas  patronage 
to  good  writers.  He  was  mortified,  and 
not  without  reason,  by  tbe  exceeding 
badness  of  the  poems  which  appeared  in 
honour  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  One 
of  those  poems  has  been  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of 
three  lines. 

**  Think  of  tvo  thoQSsnd  gentlemen  st  leut, 
And  each  man  moonted  on  his  eapering  beast; 
Into  the  Danube  they  vere  pushed  by  ahoals.* 

Where  to  procure  better  verses  the 
Treasurer  did  not  know.  He  understood 
how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  remit  a 
subsidy.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  running  horses  and  fighting 
cocks ;  but  his  acquaintance  among  the 
poets  was  very  small.  He  consulted 
Halifax ;  but  Halifax  affected  to  decline 
tiie  office  of  adviser.  He  had,  he  said, 
done  his  best,  when  he  had  power,  to  en- 
courage men  whose  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
Those  times  were  over.  Other  maxims  had 
prevailed.  Merit  was  suffered  to  pine  in 
obscurity ;  the  public  money  was  squan- 
dered on  the  undeserving.  **  I  do  know," 
he  added,  <*  a  gentleman  who  would  cele- 
brate the  battle  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  subject.  But  I  will  not  name  him." 
Godolphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  soft 
answer  which  tumeth  away  wrath,  and 
who  was  under  the  neoearity  of  pay- 
ing court  to  the  Whigs,  gently  replied, 
that  there  was  too  much  ground  for 
Halifax's  complaints,  but  that  what  was 
amiss  should  in  time  be  rectified;  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  serviees  of  a 
man  such  as  Halifax  had  described  should 
be*^  liberally  rewarded.  Halifax  then 
mentioned  Addison,  but  mindful  of  the 
dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  his  friend,  insists  that  the  minister 
should  apply  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  to  Addison  himself;  and  this 
Godolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three 
pair  of  stairs,  over  a  small  shop  in  the 

^^MM  Haymarket.   In  this  hum- 

Addison  com-  vi     i  j  •        v 

missioned  to    ^^^  lodging   he  was  sur- 

oslebrate^ttis  prised,  on  the  morning 
which  followed  the  con- 
versation between  Godol- 
phin and  Halifax,  by  a  visit  from  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Bight  Honourable 
Henry  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  afterwards  Lord  Carle- 
ton.*    This  high-bom  minister  had  been 

*  MIm  AJkin  aays  that  he  wai  afterwazda  Lozd 
Onwy.   Thlflisamistaks(l.l70). 
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sent  by  the  Lord-Treasurer  as  ambassador 
to  the  needy  poet.  Addison  readily 
undertook  the  proposed  task,  a  task 
which,  to  so  good  a  Whig,  was  probably 
a  pleasure.  When  the  poem  was  little 
more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  to 
Gh>dolphin,  who  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  particularly  with  the  famous  simili- 
tude of  the  Angel.  Addison  was  instantly 
appointed  to  a  Comnussionership  with 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and 
was  assured  that  this  appointment  was 
only  an  earnest  of  greater  favours. 

The  "  Campaign  "  came  forth,  and  was 
as  much  admired  by  the  public  as  by  the 
minister.  It  pleases  us  less  Addison's 
on  the  whole  than  the  po«m»'*Th« 
"Epistle  to  Halifax."  Yet  Campaign." 
it  undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  the 
poems  which  appeared  during  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the 
dawn  of  Pope*s  genius.  The  chief  merit 
of  the  "  Campaign,"  we  think,  is  that 
which  was  noticed  by  Johnson  —  the 
manly  and  rational  rejection  of  fiction. 
The  first  great  poet  whose  works  hava 
oome  down  to  us  sang  of  War  long  before 
war  became  ^a  science  or  a  trade.  If,  in 
his  time,  there  was  enmity  between  two 
little  Greek  towns,  each  poured  forth  its 
crowd  of  dtisens,  ignorant  of  discipline, 
and  armed  with  implements  of  labour 
rudely  tamed  into  weapons.  On  each 
side  appeared  conspicuous  a  few  chiefs, 
whose  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  pro- 
cure good  armour,  horses  and  chariots, 
and  whose  leisure  had  enabled  them  to 
practise  military  exerdBes.  One  suchr 
chief,  if  he  were  a  man  of  great  strength, 
agility,  and  oourage,  would  probably  bet 
more  formidable  than  twenty  oommon 
men ;  and  the  force  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  hurled  his  spear  might  have  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  deciding  the  event 
of  the  day.  Such  were  probably  the 
battles  with  which  Homer  was  familiar. 
But  Homer  related  the  actions  of  men  of 
a  former  generation— of  men  who  sprang 
from  the  Gtods,  and  communed  with  the 
Gods  face  to  faoe— of  men,  one  of  whom 
could  with  ease  hurl  rocks  which  two 
sturdy  hinds  of  a  later  period  would  be 
unable  even  to  lift.  He  therefore  natu- 
rally represented  their  martial  exploits  as 
resembling  in  kind,  but  far  surpassing  in 
magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
expert  combatants  of  his  own  age. 
Achilles,  dad  in  cdestial  armour,  drawn 
by  celestial  coursers,  grasping  the  spear 
which  none  but  himself  could  raise,  driv- 
ing an  Troy  and  Lyda  before  him,  and 
47 
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diokmg  Soamaoder  with' dead,  ma  only 
a  magnifioent  exaggdnition  of  the  real 

AaolentBtyle   **^»  ^**^'  '*^'^'  ^•"' 

of  eplo ;  phyel-  leas,  acoostomed  to  the  nte 

0*1  Pfowees     of  ireapons,  goaided  by  a 

celebrated.      ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^.  ^  ^ 

beet  ^donian  fabric,  and  whiiled  akmg 
hj  horsee  of  TheseaUan  breeds  etrook 
down  with  hie  own  right  arm  foe  after 
foe.  In  all  rode  Bodetiee  umilar  notiona 
are  found.  There  are  at  thii  day  ootin< 
tries  where  the  Life-goardttnan  Shaw 
would  be  consideied  as  a  mach  greater 
warrior  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Bnonaparte  loTed  to  deecribe  the  aaton- 
ishment  with  which  the  Ifamelnkea  loolEed 
at  his  diminutiTe  figure.  Moarad  Bey, 
distiDguished  aboTe  aU  his  fellows  by  his 
bodily  strength,  and  by  the  skill  with 
which  he  managed  his  hone  and  hii  lafare, 
oould  not  beUere  tiiat  a  man  who  was 
scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  rode  like  a 
bntoher,  was  the  greatest  soldier  in 
Eorope. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  had  there- 

fore  as  mach  truth  as  poetry  requires. 

But  truth  was  altogether 

mances  of  those  who,  writ- 
ing about  battles  which  had  scarcely 
anything  in  common  with  the  battles  of 
lus  times,  servilely  imitated  hia  manner. 
The  f  oUy  of  Silius  Itatfous,  in  particular, 
is  positively  nauseous.  He  undertook  to 
record  in  verse  the  vicissitudes  of  a  great 
struggle  between  generals  of  the  first 
order;  and  his  narratiTe  is  made  up  of 
the  hideous  wounds  which  these  generals 
inflicted  with  their  own  hands.  Asdmbal 
flings  a  spear  which  grams  the  shoul- 
der of  the  consul  Nero ;  but  Nero  sends 
his  spear  into  Asdrubal*s  dde.  Fabius 
slays  Thuris  and  Butea  and  Maria  and 
Arses,  and  the  long-haired  Adhexbes,  and 
the  gigantic  Th^ia,  and  Sapharua  and 
Monsasus,  and  the  trumpeter  Morinus. 
Hannibal  runs  Pemainua  tfaxough  the 
groin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the  back- 
bone of  Teleainna  with  a  huge  stone. 
This  detestable  fashion  was  oopied  in 
modem  times,  and  continued  to  prevail 
down  to  the  age  of  Addisaai.  Several 
versiflers  had  described  William  tuining 
thousands  to  fli^t  by  his  single  proweea, 
and  dyeing  the  Boyne  with  Irish  blood. 
Imitated  by  ^*y»  **  estimable  a  writer 
FblUpe  mnd   as  John  Philips,  the  author 

;?S  ^^^f*  of  the  "Splendid  Shilling," 
on  sienAelm.  .   ,  -,    ,.  .°' 

represented  Marlborough  as 

having  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim  merely 

by  strength  of  mxisde  and  skUl  in  fence. 


The  following  lines  may  marwe  aa  an  s«» 

am{de  i-— 

••  CharehUI.  ^vfewta^  whsM 
The  tioienceof  TkBsrd  ntmt  mvivJtod, 
Came  to  oppoae  his  ■Uoctxtexins    asm.     Wl;2t 

speed 
^?rwii|itstft  he  lode,  w^ng  Us  wajr 
O'tfUUa  ot  gasping  hetoea.  and  fallen  steedi 
Bolliog  in  death.    DeBtraotion,  grim  irith  bV>od, 
Attends  his  forioas  oootse.      Around  hit  head 
The  flowing  baUa  plaj  innoeent,  while  ha 
With  din  inmetooos  avaj  deAls  tetel  bknrs 
Among  the  iljing  Gauls.    In  0«IUb  blood 
He  djaa  fail  reeking  sirord,  and  atcewa  the  gtaaai 
With  headloBB  ranks.    What  eaa  tfa«j  do?   Or 

how 
Withstand  his  wide-deatzoyfng  ewocd  7  * 

Addlaon,  irith  esoellent  senae  and  taste, 
departed  from  this  ridicalona  fashioi. 
He  reserved  hia  praise  tor  the  qoalititf 
whidi  made  Madborou^li  truly  greats 
energy,  sagacity,. military  aojeaca.  Bat, 
above  all«  the  poet  extolled  the  firmnen 
of  that  mind  which,  in  the  midst  of  ooa- 
fusion,  uproar^  and  slaughter,  ezamioed 
and  dispoeed  eveicythins  vrith  the  serene 
wisdom  of  a  hi^er  intelligenee. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introdnoed  tbs 
famoua  comparison  of  Hazlborough  to  an 
angel  guiding  the  whirl- 
wind. We  win  not  dia-  ___ 
pat.tbeg««l j«.«o.ol  ,^3SrS'im 
Johnson's  remarks  on  thia 
passage.  But  we  must  point  out  one 
oircumatanoe  which  appean  to  have 
eacaped  all  the  criiica.  The  extzaordi- 
nary  effect  which  thia  aimile  produced 
when  it  first  appeared,  and  whidh  to  the 
following  genention  soemed  ine»plic*M^ 
ia  doubtless  to  be  chieOy  attributed  to  a 
line  which  most  readen  now  r^ard  as  a 
feeble  parenthesift— 

<'  8ach  as,  of  late,  o'er  pale  Bxitannie  pass'd.'' 

Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  stoim,  but  of  t^ 
storm.  The  great  tempest  oi  November, 
1703,  the  only  tempest  which  in  owr  lati- 
tude has  equafled  the  rsgo  of  a  tropical 
hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful  recoHection 
in  the  minds  of  aU  men.  No  other  tern- 
peat  was  ever  in  this  country  Ihe  occftaon 

of  a  parliamentary  address  or  of  a  public 
fast.  Whole  fleets  had  been  cast  away. 
Large  mansions  had  been  Mown  do^ 
One  prelate  had  been  buried  beneath  the 
rufaiB  of  hia  palace.  London  and  BiUtol 
had  presented  the  appearance  of  cities 
just  sacked.  Hundreds  of  families  irwe 
stiU  in  mourning.  The  prostrate  tmnn 
of  Uirge  trees  and  the  ruins  of  houses 
still  attested,  in  all  the  southern  counties, 
the  fury  of  the  bhut.  The  populari^ 
which  the  mmile  of  tha  angel  enjcy^ 
among  Addison's  contemporaries  has  t^" 
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Wiys-  seemed  to  qb  to  be  a  remiirkable 
instaaoe  of  the  advantage  which,  in  rhe- 
toric and  poetry,  the  particular  has  over 
the  general. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  was  pnb« 
lished  Addison's  Narratiye  of  his  Traveb 

\  ^^,      ,  in  Italy.    The  fint  effect 

Addison's  nar-        j       j  ,.     ..  •    «- 

ratlTeofhis    produced  by  this  Nazra- 
travels  Sn      tive  was  disappointment. 
Italy.  jj^  crowd  of  readers  who 

expected  politics  and  scandal,  speculations 
on  the  projects  of  Victor  Amadens,  and 
aneodotes  about  the  jollities  of  eonvents 
and  the  amours  of  cardinals  and  nuns, 
were  confounded  by  finding  that  the 
writer's  mind  was  much  more  occupied 
by  the  war  between  the  Trojans  and 
ButuHans  than  by  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria ;  and  that  he  seemed 
to  have  heard  no  scandal  of  later  date  than 
the  gallantries  of  the  Empress  Faustina. 
In  time,  however,  the  judgment  of  the 
many  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  few ; 
and,  before  the  book  was  reprinted,  it 
was  BO  eagerly  sought  that  it  sold  for -five 
times  the  original  price.  It  is  still  read 
with  pleasure:  the  style  is  pure  and 
flowing;  the  olaaslcal  quotations  and 
allusions  are  numerous  and  happy;  and 
we  are  now  and  then  charmed  by  that 
aingulariy  humane  and  delicate  humour 
in  which  Addison  excelled  all  men.  Yet 
tUs  agreeable  work,  even  when  consi- 
dered merely  as  the  history  of  a  literary 
tour,  may  justly  be  censored  on  aeo^ont 
of  its  faults  of  omission.  We  have 
already  said  Hiat,  though 

'•^.'•?'I«  rich  in  extracts  from  the 
enoes  to  jli&vui  ^ 

orators  and  Latm  poets,  it  contams 
hlstorlana,  and  scarcely  any  references  to 
T^^nfS,  the  Latin  orators  and  his- 
torians. We  must  add 
that  it  contains  little,  or  rather  no  infor- 
mation req>ectiug  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  modem  Italy.  To  the  best  of 
our  remembrance,  Addison  does  not  men- 
tion Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo, 
Bemi,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  or  MaohiaveUi, 
He  coldly  tells  us,  that  at  Ferrara  he  saw 
the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  and  that  at  Yonioe 
he  heard  the  gondoliers  sing  verses  of 
Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and  Ariosto  he 
cared  far  less  than  for  Valerius  Flaccus 
and  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  The  gentle 
flow  of  the  Txdn  brings  a  line  of  SiliuB 
to  his  mind.  The  sulphurous  stream  of 
Albula  suggests  to  him  several  passages 
of  Martial  But  he  has  not  a  word  to 
say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce; 
he  crosses  the  wood  of  Ravenna  without 
recollecting  the  Spectre  Huntsman;  and 


wanders  up  and  down  Bimini-  without 
one  thought  of  Franoesca.  At  Paris  ha 
eageriy  sought  an  introduction  to  Boileaa ; 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all 
aware  that  at  Florence  he  was  in  tSia 
vicinity  of  a  poet  with  whom  Bofleau 
could  not  sustain  a  comi)arison,  of  the 
greatest  lyric  poet  of  modem  times,  of 
Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  Filicaja  was  the 
favourite  poet  of  the  aU-aceomplished 
Somers,  xmder  whoso  protection  Addison 
travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  of 
the  Travels  is  dedicated.  The  tmth  is, 
that  Addison  knew  little,  and  cared  less, 
about  the  literature  of  modem  Italy. 
His  favourite  models  were  Latin.  His 
favourite  critics  were  French.  Half  the 
Tuscan  poetry  that  he  had  read  seemed 
to  him  monstrous,  and  the  other  half 
tawdry. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively 
opera  of  **  Bosamond."  This  piece  was 
ill  set  to  music,  and  there- 
fore failed  on  the  stage;  .^aSJ^^jf.. 
but  it  completely  suo« 
ceeded  in  print,  and  is  indeed  excellent  in 
itB  kind.  The  smoothnesB  with  which 
the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with 
which  they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least, 
very  pleasing.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  if  Addison  had  left  heroio  couplets  to 
Pope,  and  blank  verse  to  Bowe,  and  had 
employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and 
spirited  songs,  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
would  have  stood  far  higher  than  it  now 
does.  Some  years  after  Ins  death  "  Bosa* 
mond  "  was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor 
Ame,  and  was  performed  with  complete 
success.  Several  passages  long  retained 
their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung, 
during  the  latter  part  of  Gtoorge  the 
Second's  reign,  at  all  the  harpsichords  in 
England. 

•  While  Addison  thus  amused  himself; 
his  proBx>ect8,  and  the  prospects  of  his 
party,  were  constantly  becoming  brighter 
and  brighter.  In  the  spring  increasing 
of  1705  the  ministers  were  power  of  the 
freed  from  the  restramt  WWg  party, 
imposed  by  a ,  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  Tories  of  the  most  perverse  class 
had  th^  ascendency.  The  elections  were 
favouraUe  to  the  Whigs.  The  coalition 
which  had  been  tacitly  and  gradually 
formed  was  now  openly  avowed.  The 
Great  Seal  was  given  to  Cowper.  Somers 
and  Halifax  were  sworn  of  the  Council. 
Halifax  was  sent  in  the  following  year 
to  carry  the  decorations  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  to    the   Electoral  Prince  of 
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Hanover,  and  waa  accompanied  on  this 
honourable  mitfaion  by  Addison,  who  had 
jost  been  made  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  State  under  whom  Addi- 
son first  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges, 
a  Tory.  But  Hedges  was  soon  dismissed 
to  make  room  for  the  most  vehement  of 
Whigs,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In 
every  department  of  the  State,  indeed, 
the  High  Churchmen  were  compelled  to 
give  place  to  their  opponents.  At  the 
close  of  1707  the  Tories  who  still  re- 
mained in  ofRce  strove  to  rally,  with 
Harley  at  their  head.  But  the  attempt, 
though  favoured  b}  the  queen,  who  had 
always  been  a  Toxy  at  heart,  and  who 
had  now  quarrelled  with  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  was  unsucoessful.  The 
time  was  not  yet  The  Captain-Gkneral 
was  at  the  height  of  popularity  and  glory. 
The  Low  Church  party  had  a  majority  in 
Parliament.  The  country  squires  and 
rectors,  though  occasionally  uttering  a 
lavage  growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  torpor,  which  lasted  till  they 
were  roused  into  activity,  and  indeed  into 
fsadness,  by  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverell. 
parley  and  his  adherents  were  compelled 
Crlumph  of  ^  retire.  The  victory  of 
.  the  Whigs  the  Whigs  was  complete, 
to  1708.  ^^  ^g  general  election  of 
1706  their  strength  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB  became  irresKstible ;  and,  before  the 
end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made  Lord 
I^esident  of  the  Council,  and  Wharton 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.* 

Addison  sat  for   Malmesbury  in   the 
Bouse  of  Commons  which  was  elected  in 
1708.    But  the   House  of  j,^^,^^^^  ^^ 
pommons  was  not  the  field  for  Malmes- 
lor  him.    The  bashfulness        ^'>^- 
of  his  nature  made  his  wit  and  eloquence 

•  Min  AiUa  hM  not  informad  heneU  aoea- 
lately  aa  to  tha  poUiies  of  that  tlma.  Wa  give  a 
aioffla  apadiiMii.  Wa  eoold  eaailr  giva  maaj. 
**1^  Barl  of  Sonderland/'  abe  aajs,  "  vaTnot 
SDffered  long  to  tetain  hia  hard-won  aeorataiy- 
itfilp.  In  tha  last  month  of  1706  ha  waa  dlamlaaad 
to  Btake  room  for  Lord  Dartmoath,  who  ranked 
with  tha  Toriaa.  Jnat  at  this  tima  tha  Eari  of 
IVharton,  being  appointed  Lord-Liaiitanaat  of 
Ireland,  »!frTnfyi  Mr.  Addiaon  hia  ofaief  awiialaij" 
(L  235).  Sonderland  was  not  diamlsaed  to  make 
room  for  Dartmooth  till  J  via,  1710;  and  moat 
aartahil7  Wharton  would  never  have  been  ap- 
pointed Lord-lieutenant  at  allif  he  had  not  been 
appointed  long  befon  Snnderland'a  dlaBdaaal. 
Miaa  Aikin's  mlatafca  exaatly  laaamhias  that  of  a 
paraon  who  shoold  relate  tha  history  of  oar  times 
aa foUowa:  '* Lord  John  Bnsaell  waa  diamlsaed  in 
1888  from  the  Home  OfBoa  to  make  room  for  Sir 
Jamea  Qzaham.  who  ranked  with  tha  Toziaa; 
bnt  Jnat  at  tliiB  time  Earl  Forteaene  waa  ap- 
Bointed  LonULientenant  of  IreUnd,  with  Lord 
Uorpeth  for  hia  neretazy."  Such  a  nanatiTe 
woold  give  to  posterity  rather  a  strange  nation 
of  tha  miniatetial  rorolntiona  of  Queen  Victoria's 
tea. 


useless  in  debate.  He  once  rose,  1ml 
could  not  overcome  his  diffidimce,  mad 
ever  after  remained  silent.  Nobody  can 
think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer  should 
fail  as  a  speaker.  But  many,  probably, 
will  think  it  strange  that  Addison's  failure 
as  a  speaker  should  have  had  no  nn- 
favoorable  effect  on  his  success  as  a  poli- 
tician. In  our  time  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  great  fortune  might,  though  sj^ak- 
Ing  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold  a  considfer- 
able  post.  But  it  is  inconceivable  thai 
a  mere  adventurer,  a  man  who,  when  out 
of  of&ce,  must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a 
few  years  become  successively  XJnder-Seo- 
retaiy  of  State,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  Sea:etaxy  of  State,  without 
some  oratorical  talent.  Addison,  without 
high  birth,  and  with  little  property,  rose 
to  a  post  which  Dukes,  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  of  Talbot,  Bussell,  and 
Bentinok,  have  thought  it  an  honour  to 
fiU.  Without  opening  his  lips  in  debate, 
he  rose  to  a  post,  the  highest  that  Chat- 
ham or  Fox  ever  reached.  And  this  he 
did  before  he  had  been  nine  years  in 
Parliament.  We  must  look  for  the  ex* 
planation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that 
generation  was  placed.  During  the  interval 
which  elapeed  between  the  time  when  the 
Censorship  of  the  Press  ceased,  and  the 
time  when  parliamentary  prooeedinga 
began  to  be  freely  reported,  literary 
talents  were,  to  a  public  man.  of  much 
more  importance,  and  oratorical  talents 
of  much  less  importance,  than  in  our  time. 
At  present,  the  best  way  of  giving  r^nd 
and  wide  publicity  to  a  statement  or  an 
argument  is  to  introduce  that  statement 
or  argument  into  a  speech  made  in  Parlia- 
ment If  a  poUtical  tract  were  to  appear 
superior  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  or 
to  the  best  numbexs  of  the  FneMder^ 
the  circulation  of  sooh  a  tract  would  be 
languid  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
circulation  9f  every  remarkable  word 
uttered  in  the  delibeiatloDS  ot  the  legis- 
lature. A  speech  made  in  the  Hooae  of 
Commons  at  four  in  the  morning  is  on 
thirty  thousand  tables  be- 
fore  ten.  A  speech  made  ^JSan^' 
on  the  Monday  is  read  on  value  of 
the  Wednesday  by  multi-  ^"Jjj;^ 
tudes  in  Antrim  and  Aber- 
deenshire. The  orator,  by  the  he^  of 
the  shorthand  writer,  has  to  a  grsat 
extent  superseded  the  pamphleteer.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
The  best  speech  could  then  produce  no 
effect  except  on  those  who  heard  it.    It 
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was  only  by  means  of  the  press  that  the 
opinion  of  the  public  without  doors  could 
be  influenced ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
pubic  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  oountry  governed 
hj  parliaments ;  and  indeed  at  that  time 
goyemed  by  triennial  itarliaments.  The 
She  pen  most  P^  ^^  therefore  a  more 
powerful  In  formidable  political  engine 
Adda's  than  the  tongue.  Mr,  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox  contended 
only  In  Parliament.  But  Walpole  and 
Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  an  earlier 
period,  had  not  done  half  of  what  was 
necessary  when  they  sat  down  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  had  still  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  country,  and  this  they  could  do 
only  by  means  of  the  press.  Their  works 
axe  now  forgotten.  But  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  in  Grub  Street  few  more 
assiduous  scribblers  of  thoughts,  letters, 
answers,  remarks,  than  these  two  great 
chiefs  of  parties.  Polteney,  when  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  possessed  of 
£30,000  a  year,  edited  the  Oraftttnan. 
Walpole,  though  not  a  man  of  literary 
habits,-  was  the  author  of  at  least  ten 
pamphlets,  and  retouched  and  corrected 
many  more.  These  facts  sufficiently  show 
of  how  great  importance  literary  asstB- 
tance  then  was  to  the  contending  parties. 
St.  John  was,  certainly,  in  Anne's  reign, 
the  best  Tory  speaker ;  Cowper  was  pro- 
bably the  best  Whig  speaker.     But  it 

PoUtlcal  ^^^  ^®^^  ^  doubted 
serrloesof  whether  St.  John  did  so 
Addison  and  much  for  the  Tories  as 
''^*^'  Swift,  and  whether  Cowper 
did  so  much  for  the  MThigs  as  Addison. 
When  these  things  are  duly  considered  it 
will  not  be  thought  strange  that  Addison 
should  have  climbed  higher  in  the  State 
than  any  other  Englishman  has  ever,  by 
means  merely  of  literary  talents,  been 
able  to  climb.  Swift  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  climbed  as  high  if  he  had 
not  been  encumbered  by  his  cassock  and 
his  pudding-sleeves.  As  far  as  the  homage 
of  the  Great  went.  Swift  had  as  much  of 
it  as  if  he  had  been  Lord-Treasurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived 
from  his  literary  talents  was  added  all 
the  influence  which  arises 
^S^JS.**'  from  character.  The  world, 
always  ready  to  think  the 
worst  of  needy  political  adventurers,  was 
forced  to  make  one  exception.  Bestless- 
ness,  violence,  audacity,  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple, are  the  vices  ordinarily  attributed 
to  that  class  of  men.    But  faction  itself 


could  not  deny  that  Addison  had,  through 
all  changes  of  fortune,  been  strictly  f aith« 
f  ul  to  his  early  opinions  and  to  his  early 
friends;  that  his  integrity  was  without 
stain ;  that  his  whole  deportment  indi- 
cated a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming ;  that, 
in  the  utmost  heat  of  controversy,  his 
zeal  was  tempered  by  a  regard  for  truth, 
humanity,  and  social  decorum;  that  no 
outrage  could  ever  provoke  him  to  re* 
taliatiou  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman ;  and  that  his  only  faults  were 
a  too  sensitive  delicacy  and  a  modesty 
which  amounted  to  bashf  ulness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  his  time ;  and  much  of  hit 
popularity  he  owed,  we  be- 
Ueve,  to  thiUTery  timidity  *JtSS«|. 
which  his  friends  lamented. 
That  timidity  often  prevented  him  from 
exhibiting  his  talents  to  the  best  advan* 
tage.  But  it  propitiated  Nemesis.  It 
averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwiM 
have  been  excited  by  fame  so  splendid, 
and  by  so  rapid  an  elevation.  No  man  it 
so  great  a  favourite  with  the  public  as  he 
who  is  at  once  an  object  of  admiration, 
of  respect,  and  of  pity ;  and  such  were 
the  feelings  which  Addison  inspired. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hear* 
ing  his  familiar  conversation,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  it  was  superior  even 
to  his  writings.  The  brilliant  Maiy 
Montagu  said  that  she  had  known  all  the 
wits,  and  that  Addison  was  the  best  com* 
pany  in  the  world.  The  malignant  Pope 
was  forced  to  own  that  there  was  a  chazm 
in  Addison's  talk  which  could  be  found 
nowhere  else.  Swift,  when  burning  with 
animosity  against  the  Whigs,  could  not 
but  confess  to  Stella,  that,  after  all,  he 
had  never  known  any  associate  so  agree- 
able as  Addison.  Steele,  an  excellent 
judge  of  lively  conversation,  said,  that 
the  conversation  of  Addison  was  at  once 
the  most  polite  and  the  most  mirthful 
that  could  be  imagined  ;~that  it  was 
Terence  and  Catullus  in  one,  heightened 
by  an  exquisite  something  which  was 
neither  Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  Addison 
alone.  Young,  an  excel- 
lent  judge  of  «>riotui  con-  °^„*JSi'a^ 
versation,  said,  that  when 
Addison  was  at  his  ease,  he  went  on  in  a 
noble  strain  of  thought  and  language,  so 
as  to  chain  the  attention  of  every  hearer. 
Nor  were  his  great  colloquial  powers 
more  admirable  than  the  courtesy  and 
softness  of  heart  which  appeared  in  his 
conversation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  whoUy 
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defToid  of  the  malice  which  ii,  perhaps, 
inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the 
hidicrons.  He  had  one  habit  which  both 
Swift  and  Stella  applauded,  and  which  we 
hardly  know  how  to  blame.  If  his  first 
attempts  to  set  a  presuming  dunce  right 
were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  tone, 
« assented  with  civil  leer,''  and  lured  the 
flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and  deeper  into 
absurdity.  That  sach  was  his  practice 
we  should,  we  think,  have  gn^essed  from 
his  works.  The  TaUer'i  criticisms  on  Kr. 
Softly's  sonnet,  and  the  Spectator's  dia- 
logue with  the  politician,  who  is  so  zeal- 
ous for  the  honour  of  Lady  Q— p--t — s, 
axe  exceUent  specimens  of  this  innocent 
mischief. 

Such  were  Addison's  talents  for  con- 
versation. But  his  raze  gifts  were  not 
eachibited  to  crowds  or  to 

SSttSlSS:  rt-nge".  As  soon  M  he 
entered  a  large  company, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  his 
1^  were  sealed,  and  his  manners  became 
constrained.  N<me  who  met  him  only  in 
great  assemblies  would  have  been  able 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  same  man  who 
had  often  kqot  a  few  friends  listening  and 
laughing  round  a  table,  from  the  time 
when  the  Flay  ended,  till  the  clock  of 
St^  Paul's  in  Govent  Garden  struck  four. 
Yet,  even  at  such  a  table  he  was  not  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  To  enjoy  his 
conversation  in  the  highest  perfection  it 
was  necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and 
to  hear  him,  in  his  own  phrase,  think 
aloud.  **  There  is  no  such  thing,"  he 
used  to  say,  **  as  real  oonversation  but 
between  two  persons. ' ' 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither 
ungraceful  nor  imamiable,  led  Addison 

Tendency  to  ^^  ^®  ^^^  raoai  serious 

.  convivial  faults  which  can  with  jus- 
ezcess.  ^^  |^  imputed  to  him. 
He  found  that  wine  broke  the  spell 
which  lay  on  his  fine  intellect,  and  was 
therefore  too  easily  seduced  into  convivial 
excess.  Such  excess  was  in  that  age 
regarded,  even  by  g^rave  men,  as  the  most 
venial  of  all  peccadilloes,  and  was  so 
far  from  being  a  mark  of  ill-breeding, 
that  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fine  gentleman.  But  the  small- 
est speck  is  seen  on  a  white  ground ;  and 
almost  all  the  biographers  of  Addison 
have  said  something  about  this  failing. 
Of  any  other  statesman  or  writer  of 
Queen  Anne*s  reign,  we  should  no  more 
think  of  saying  that  he  sometimes  took 
too  much  wine,  than  that  he  wore  a  long 
wig  and  a  sword. 


To  the  ezeessivB  modesty  of  Addinn** 
nature  we  must  aseribe  attotii«r  faaikt 
which  generaJly  arises  from 
avezydlSeKentaiuse.    Ho  ™;SjJj;;f 
became  a  little  too  fond  of 
seeing  himself  snirounded  by  a   naaU 
dzde  of  admirers,  to  whom  he  waa  aa  a 
king  or  rather  as  a  god.    All  these  men 
were  far  inferior  to  him  in  abHiiy,  and 
some  of  them  had  very  serious  faolts. 
Nor  did  those  faults  escape  his   obser- 
vation;    for,  if  ever  there  waa  an  eye 
which  saw  through  and  through  men,  it 
was  the  eye  of  Addison.    But  with  the 
keenest  observation,  and  the  finest  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  he  bad  a  large  dbarity. 
The  feeling  with  which  he  looked   on 
most  of  his  humble  companions  was  one 
of   benevolence,   slightly  tinctured  witlk 
contempt.    He  was  at  perfect   ease  ia 
their  company ;  he  was  grateful  lor  their 
devoted  attadiment ;  and  he  loaded  tham 
with  benefits.    Their  veneiatioa  for  him 
appears  to  have  exceeded  that  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded  by  BosweU,  <»* 
Warburton  by  Hurd.    It  waa  not  in  the 
power  of  adulation  to  turn  such  a  head 
or  deprave   such  a  heart  as  Addison's. 
But  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted,  that 
he  contracted  some  of  the  faults  which 
can  scarcely  be  avoided  by  any  person 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  oiacle 
of  a  small  literary  coterie. 

One  member  of  this  little  society  was 
Eustace  Budgell,  a  young  Templar  of 
some  literature,  and  a  dis* 
tant  relation  of  Addison. 
There  was  at  this  time  no 
stain  on  the  character  of  Budgell,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  his  career  would 
have  been  prosperous  and  honourable,  if 
the  life  of  his  cousin  had  been  prolonged. 
But  when   the  master  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  disciple  broke  loose  from  ali 
restraint;    descended  raptd^  from  one 
degree  of  vice  and  misery  to  another; 
ruined  his  fortune  by  follies ;  attempted 
to  repair  it  by  crimes;  and  at  length 
closed  a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  seli- 
murder.    Tet,  to  the  last,  ^e  wretched 
man,  gambler^  lampooner,  cheat,  foiger, 
as  he  was,  retained  his  affection  and  vene- 
ration for  Addison,  and  recorded  thoee 
feelings  in  the  last  lines  which  he  traced 
before  he  hid  himself  from  infamy  under 
London  Bridge. 

Another  of  Addison's  favourite  com- 
panions was  Ambrose  PhiU 
lipps,  a  good  Whig  and  a     ^^^ 
middling    poet,   who   had 
the  honour  of  bringing   into  fashion  a 
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species  of  oompositioii  whidi  has  been 
called  after  his  name  iVam6y«P(Mn^y.  But 
the  mctot  TemarkftUe  members  of  the 
little  senate,  as  Pope  long  afterwards 
called  it  were  BichardSte^  and  Thomas 
Tickell. 

Steele  had  known  Addison  from  ehild- 

IuxkL     They  had  been  together  at  the 

JUohard  SteeUL  Charter  Hoose  and  at  Ox- 

and Thomas^ ford ;    but  circmnstanoes 

rated  them  widely.  Steele  had  left 
college  without  taking  a  degree,  had  been 
disinheriied  by  a  rich  relation,  had  led 
a  vagrant  Uf e^  had  served  in  tiie  army, 
had  tried  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  had  written  a  religions  treatise  and 
several  comedies.  He  was  one  of  those 
people  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to 
bate  or  to  respect.  His  temper  was  sweet, 
bis  affections  warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his 
passions  strong,  and  his  principles  weak. 
His  life  was  spent  in  sinning  and  repent- 
ing; in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and 
doing  what  was  wrong.  In  speculation 
he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  honour ;  in 
practice  he  was  much  of  the  rake  and  a 
little  of  the  swindler.  He  was,  however, 
so  good-natured  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
be  seriously  angry  with  him,  and  that 
even  rigid  moralists  felt  more  inclined  to 
pity  than  to  blame  him,  when  he  diced 
himself  into  a  spunging-honse,  or  drank 
himself  into  a  fever.  AddiKm  regarded 
Steele  with  kindness  not  unmingled  with 
scorn— tzied,  with  little  success,  to  keep 
him  out  of  scrapes,  introduced  him  to  the 
great,  proonred  a  good  place  for  him, 
corrected  his  plays,  and,  though  by  no 
means  rich,  lent  him  large  sums  of  money. 
One  of  these  loans  appears,  from  a  letter 
dated  in  August,  1708,  to  have  amounted 
to  a  thousand  pounds.  These  peconiary 
transactions  probably  led  to  frequent 
bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on  one 
occasion,  Steele's  negligence,  or  dishon- 
esty, provoked  Addison  to  repay  himself 
by  the  help  of  a  bailiff.  We  cannot  join 
with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecting  this  story. 
Johnson  heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard 
it  from  Steele.  Few  private  transactions 
which  took  place  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago  are  proved  by  stronger  evi- 
dence than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's 
severity.  The  most  amiable  of  mankind 
may  well  be  moved  to  indignation  when 
what  he  has  earned  hardly,  and  lent  with 
great  inconvenience  to  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  a  friend  in  distress, 
is  squandered  with  insane  poof  osion.    We 


will  illustrate  oar  meaning  by  an  example, 
which  is  not  the  less  striking  beeanse  it  is 
taken  from  fiction.  Dr.  Harrison,  in 
Fielding's  **  Amelia,"  is  represented  as 
the  most  benevolent  of  human  beings; 
yet  he  takes  in  execution,  not  only  the 
goods,  but  tiie  person  of  his  friend  Booth. 
Br.  Harrison  resorts  to  this  strong  mea- 
sure because  he  has  been  informed  that 
Booth,  while  pleading  poverty  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  paying  jost  debts,  has  bean 
buying  fine  jewellery,  and  setting  up  a 
coach.  Ko  person  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  Steele's  life  and  cor-  o*-^i^.-  .««i, 
reqfxmdence  can  doubt  lessnesB ;  re- 
that  he  behaved  quite  as  ?^^^A^®^^ 
iU  to  Addison  as  Booth  was  ^^  ^^^<>^' 
accused  of  behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison. 
The  real  history,  we  have  little  doubt, 
was  something  like  tlus :— A  letter  comss 
to  Addison,  imploring  help  in  pathetic 
terms,  and  promising  reformation  and 
speedy  repayment.  Poor  Dick  declaics 
that  he  has  not  an  inch  of  candle,  or  a 
bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the  butcher 
for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison  is 
moved.  He  determines  to  deny  himsTlf 
some  medals  which  are  wanting  to  his 
series  of  the  Twelve  Cieaan;  to  put  off 
busring  the  new  edition  of  "  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary ; "  and  to  wear  his  old  sword  and 
buckles  another  year.  In  this  way  he 
manages  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  to  his 
friend.  The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele, 
and  finds  scores  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
assembled.  The  fiddles  are  playing.  The 
table  is  groaning  under  champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, and  pjrramids  of  sweetmeats.  Is 
it  stiange  that  a  man  whose  kindness  is 
thus  abused  should  send  sheriff's  officers 
to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  ? 

Tickell  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from 
Oxford,  who  had  introduced  himself  to 
public  notice  by  writing  a  most  ingenious 
and  graceful  Uttle  poem  in  praise  of  tho 
opera  of  "Bosamond."  He  deserved, 
and  at  length  attained,  the  first  place  iu 
Addison*s  friendship.  For  a  time  Steele 
and  Tickell  were  on  good  terms.  But 
they  loved  Addison  too  much  to  love 
each  other,  and  at  length  became  as 
bitter  enemies  as  the  rival  bulls  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  became 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  i^pointed 
Addison   CJhief    Secretary,    ^^^^g^n 
Addison  was  consequently  Ohlef  Bsors- 
under    the    necessity     of      r^f'^ 
quitting  London  for  Dub- 
lin.  Beside  the  chief  secretaryship,  which 
was   then    worth   about   two    thousand 
I  pounds  B^year,  he  obtained  a  patent  ap- 
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pointiiig  him  keeper  of  the  Irish  Beoords 
for  life,  with  a  salary  of  three  or  four 
hundred  a-year.  Budgell  acoompaaied 
his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  pzirate  sec- 
retary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothiug  in 
common  but  Whiggism.  The  Lord-Iiea- 
tenant  was  not  only  licen- 
^aJS^^  tio««  ««d  corrupt,  but  was 
distioguished  from  other 
libertines  and  jobbers  by  a  callous  impu- 
dence which  presented  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  Secretary's  gentleness  and 
delicacy.  Many  parts  of  the  Irish  ad- 
ministration at  this  time  appear  to  have 
deserved  serious  blame.  But  against  Addi- 
son there  was  not  a  murmur.  He  long 
afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  ever  seen  tends  to  prove, 
that  his  diligence  and  integrity  gained 
the  friendship  of  all  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in 

Ireland  has,  we  think,  wholly  escaped  the 

Addison  M.P.  "^'^^^  of  all  his  biographers. 

for  Oavan  in  He  was  elected  member  for 
the  Irish  par- the  borough  of  Cavan  in 
^**"*"^*'  the  summer  of  1709;  and 
in  the  journals  of  two  sessions  his  name 
frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the  entries 
appear  to  indicate  that  he  so  far  overcame 
his  timidity  as  to  make  speeches.  Nor  is 
this  by  any  means  improbable  ;  for  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  was  a  far  less 
formidable  audience  than  the  Engliah 
House;  and  many  tongues  which  were 
tied  by  fear  in  the  g^reater  assembly  be- 
came fluent  in  the  smaUer.  Gerard 
Hamilton,  for  example,  who,  from  fear 
of  losing  the  fame  gained  by  his  *'  single 
speech,"  sat  mute  at  Westminster  during 
forty  years,  spoke  with  great  effect  at 
Dublin  when  he  was  Secretary  to  Lord 
Halifax. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event 
occurred  to  which  he  owes  his  high  and 
permanent  rank  among  British  writers. 
As  yet  his  fame  rested  on  performances 
which,  though  highly  respectable,  were 
not  built  for  duration,  and  would,  if  he 
had  produced  nothing  else,  have  now 
been  almost  forgotten,  on  some  excellent 
Latin  verses,  on  some  English  versos 
which  occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity, 
and  on  a  book  of  Travels,  agreeably 
written,  but  not  indicating  any  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  mind.  These  works 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste,  sense, 
and  learning.  The  time  had  come  when 
he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genius, 
and  to  enrich  our  literature  with  com- 


positions which  will  Uv8  M  long  aft  tts 
English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  Steele  fonned  a 
literary  project,  of  which  he  was  fsr 
indeed  from  foreseeing  the  consequesMes. 
Periodical  papers  had  during  many  years 
been  published  in  London.  Most  oi  these 
were  political;  but  in  some  of  thea 
questions  of  morality,  t^e,  and  love- 
casuistiy  had  been  discuAbd.  The  lite- 
razy  merit  of  these  woiks  was  KBali 
indeed ;  and  even  their  names  axe  now 
known  only  to  the  curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Gaaetteer  by 
Sunderland,  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  ox 
Addison,  and  thus  had  ac-    Bible's  Ute- 
cess  to  foreign  intelligence  rary  pvoSect  of 
earlier  and  more  authentic  *^*  "  ^**^«'-" 
than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach 
of  an  ordinary  news- writer.   Thia  circQiB- 
stance  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
scheme  of  publishing  a  periodical  paper 
on  a  new  plan.    It  was  to  appear  on  the 
days  on  which  the  post  left  London  f^ 
the  country,  which  were,  in  that  gene- 
ration,  the    Tuesdays,    Thursdays,   and 
Saturdays.   It  was  to  contain  the  foragn 
news,  accounts  of  theatrical  representa- 
tions, and  the  literary  gossip  of  Will's 
and  of  the  Grecian.    It  was  also  to  con- 
tain remarks  on  the  fashionable  topics  of 
the  day,  compliments  to  beauties,  pas- 
quinades on  noted  sharpers,  and  criticisms 
on  popular  preachers.    The  aim  of  Steele 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first 
higher  than  this.    He  was  not  ill  qualified 
to    conduct    the    work  which   he  had 
planned.    His  public  intelligence  he  drew 
from   the   best   sources.    He   knew   the 
town,  and  had  paid  dear  for  his  know- 
ledge.   He  had  read  much  more  than  the 
dissipated  men  of  that  time  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading.    He  was  a  rake  among 
scholars,    and  a   scholar  among  rakes. 
His  style  was  easy  and  not  incorrect; 
and,  though  his  wit  and  humour  were  of 
no  high  order,  his  gay  animal   spirits 
imparted  to  his  compositions  an  air  oi 
vivacity  which   ordinary  readers   could 
hardly   distinguish   from  comic   genius. 
His  writings  have  been  well  compared  to 
those  light  wines  which,  though  deficient 
in  body  and  flavour,  are  yet  a  pleasant 
small  drink,   if  not  kept  too  long,  or 
carried  too  fiur. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire^  Astrologer, 
was  an  imaginary  person,  almost  as  well 
known  in  that  age  as  Mr.         isaae 
Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Pickwick   Biokeratefl; 
in   OUTS.     Swift   had   as-    Astrologer, 
sumed  the  name  of  Bickentaff   in  a 
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Batirical  pamphlet  agaiiiflt  Fftrtridge,  the 
almanack-maker.  Partridge  had  been 
fool  enough  to  publish  a  furious  reply. 
Bickerstaff  had  rejoined  in  a  second 
pamphlet  still  more  diverting  than  the 
first.  All  the  wits  had  combined  to  keep 
up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  in 
conYulsions  of  laughter.  Steele  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  name  which  this 
controversy  had  made  popular;  and,  in 
April,  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was 
about  to  publish  a  paper  called  the  Toiler. 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about 
this  scheme,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  it  he  determined  to  give  it  his  assis- 
tance. The  effect  of  that  assistance 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Steele's 
own  words.  "I  fared,"  he  said,  "like 
a  distressed  prince  who  caUs  in  a  power- 
ful neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone 
by  my  auxiliary.  When  I  had  once 
called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  without 
dependence  on  him."  "The  paper,"  he 
says  elsewhere,  "was  advanced  indeed. 
It  was  raised  to  a  greater  thing  than  I 
intended  it." 

It  is  probable  that  Addison,  when  he 
sent  across  St.  George's  Channel  his 
Addison's  con- ^"*  contributions  to  the 
tributlonsto  Tatler^  had  no  notion  of 
the"Tatler."tijg  extent  and  Tariety  of 
his  own  powers.  He  was  the  possessor 
of  a  vast  mine,  rich  with  a  hundred  ores. 
But  he  had  been  acquainted  only  with 
the  least  precious  part  of  his  treasures, 
and  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with 
producing  sometimes  copper  and  some- 
times lead,  intermingled  with  a  little 
silver.  All  at  once,  and  by  mere  accident, 
he  had  lighted  on  an  inexhaustible  vein 
of  the  finest  gold. 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of 
his  words  would  have  sufficed  to  make 
his  essays  classical.  For  never,  not  even 
by  Dryden,  not  even  by  Temple,  had  the 
English  language  been  written  vrith  such 
sweetness,  grace,  and  facility.  But  this 
was  the  smallest  part  of  Addison's  praise. 
Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  half 
French  style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in 
the  half  Latin  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in 
the  half  German  jargon  of  the  present 
day,  his  genius  would  have  triumphed 
over  all  faults  of  manner. 

As  a  moral  satirist,  he  stands  unrivalled. 
If  ever  the  best  Tatlert  and  Spectaton 
were  equalled  in  their  own  kind,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  guess  that  it  must 
have  been  by  the  lost  comedies  of 
Menander. 


In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was 
not  inferior  to  Cowley  or  Butler.  No 
single  ode  of  Cowley  con-  hi«  wit.  and 
tains  so  many  happy  analo-  power  of 
gies  as  are  crowded  into  observatton. 
the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  and  we 
would  undertake  to  collect  from  the 
Spectator  as  great  a  number  of  ingenious 
iUustrations  as  can  be  found  in  "  Hudi- 
bras."  The  still  higher  faculty  of 
invention  Addison  possessed  in  still  larger 
measure.  The  numerous  fictions,  gener- 
ally original,  often  wild  and  grotesque, 
but  always  singularly  graceful  and  happy, 
which  are  found  in  his  essays,  fully  entitle 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet— a  rank 
to  which  his  metrical  compositions  give 
him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  Ufe,  of 
manners,  of  all  the  shades  of  human 
character,  he  stands  in  the  first  class. 
And  what  he  observed  he  had  the  art  of 
communicating  in  two  widely  different 
ways.  He  could  describe  virtues,  vices, 
habits,  whims,  as  well  as  Clarendon.  But 
he  could  do  something  better.  He  could 
call  human  beings  into  existence,  and 
make  them  exhibit  themselves.  If  we 
wish  to  find  anything  more  vivid  than 
Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go 
either  to  Shakespeare  or  to  Cervantes. 

Bat  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's 
humour,  of  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  of 
his  power  of  awakening  that  sense  in 
others,  and  of  drawing  mirth  from  inci- 
dents which  occur  every  day,  and  from 
little  peculiarities  of  temper  and  manner, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  every  manP 
We  feel  the  charm.  We  give  ourselves  up 
to  it.  But  we  strive  in  vain  to  analyze  it. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing 
Addison's  peculiar  pleasantry  is  to  com- 
pare it  with  tiie  pleasantry  Humour  of 
of  some  other  great  satirists.  Bwlft  and 
The  three  most  eminent  "^Pi**^® 
masters  of  the  art  of  ridi-  ^o^^^*****. 
cule,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  were, 
we  conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Voltaire. 
Which  of  the  three  had  the  greatest 
power  of  moving  laughter  may  be  ques- 
tioned. But  each  of  them,  within  his 
own  domain,  was  supreme.  Voltaire  is 
the  prince  of  buffoons.  His  merriment 
is  without  disguise  or  restraint  He 
gambols ;  he  grins ;  he  shakes  his  sides ; 
he  points  the  finger;  he  turns  up  the 
nose;  he  shoots  out  the  tongue.  The 
manner  of  Swift  is  the  very  opposite  to 
this.  He  mores  laughter,  but  never  joins 
in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works  such  as 
he  appeared  in  society.  AU  the  company 
are  convulsed  with  merriment,  while  the 
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Bean,  ibe  author  of  all  the  mirth,  pre- 
gerves  an  inTizicible  grayity,  and  eren 
soumees  of  aq>eot ;  and  gives  utienuioe 
to  the  most  eccentrio  and  Indicrons 
fancies,  with  the  air  of  a  man  reading 
the  oommination-BerYioe. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote 
froiQ  that  of  Swift  as  from  that  of 
Voltaire.    He  neither  laughs  oat  like  the 

French  wit,  nor,  like  the 
n«SAd£iS:  IriA  wit.  throw,  a  doubU 

portion  of  severity  into 
his  countenance  while  laughing  inly; 
bat  preserrte  a  look  peculiarly  his  own,  a 
look  of  demnre  serenity,  distnrbed  only 
by  an  arch  sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost 
imperceptible  etovation  of  the  brow,  an 
almost  imiwrceptible  cnrl  of  the  lip.  His 
tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jaok 
Padding  or  of  a  Cynic.  It  is  that  of  a 
gentleman,  in  whom  the  quickest  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered 
by  good  nature  and  good  breeding. 

Wo  own  that  the  humour  of  Addison 
Is,  in  our  opinion,  of  a  more  dfilicioas 

flavour  than  the  humour 
liSSttoi*2to.    crfeitiiar  Swifter  Voltaire. 

Thus  much,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  both  Swift  and  Voltaire 
have  been  suocessfully  mimicked,  and 
that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  mimic 
Addison.  The  letter  of  the  Abbe  Coyer 
to  Pansophe  is  VoUaire  all  over,  and 
imposed,  daring  a  long  time,  on  the 
Acadpmioians  of  Paris.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  Arbuthnot's  satirical  works  which 
we,  at  least,  cannot  distinguish  from 
Swift's  best  writing.  But  of  the  many 
eminent  men  who  have  made  Addison 
their  model,  though  several  have  copied 
his  mere  diction  with  happy  effect,  none 
has  been  able  to  catch  the  tone  of  his 
pleasantry.  In  the  TTorld,  in  the  Cbn- 
noisaeur,  in  the  Mirror^  in  the  LoungeTy 
there  aro  numerous  papers  written  in 
obvious  imitation  of  his  Tatlera  and  Spee^ 
iatora.  Most  of  those  papers  have  some 
merit;  many  are  very  lively  and  amusing; 
but  there  is  not  a  single  one  which  could 
be  passed  off  as  Addison's  on  a  critic  of 
the  smallest  perspicacity. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
Addison  from  Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from 

Cynical  nature  *^^  ^  *^®  ^^^  8^* 
of  the  mirth  of  masters  of  ridicule,  is  the 
Volg^aud  grace,  the  nobleness,  the 
moral  purity,  which  we 
And  even  in  Ids  merriment.  Severity, 
gradually  hardening  and  darkening 
into  misanthropy,  chazaoterises  the  works 
of  Swift.    The  nature  of  Voltaire  was, , 


indeed,  not  iohaman ;  but  he  Tenersted 

nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterideces  d 
art  nor  in  the  purest  examples  of  Tirfca^ 
neither  in  the  Ghreat  First  Cao^  nor  m 
the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave,  could  be 
see  anything  but  subjects  for  drolkiv. 
The  more  solemn  and  august  ^e  theat, 
the  more  monkey-like  was  his  grimadcg 
and  chattering.  The  mirth  of  Swift  is 
the  mirth  of  M^histopheles ;  the  mirlh 
of  Voltaire  is  the  mirth  of  Puck.  If,  as 
Soame  Jenyns  oddly  imagined,  a  poxtiaa 
of  the  happiness  of  Seraphim  and  just 
men  made  perfect  be  derived  from  an 
exquisite  perception  of  the  ludicrous, 
their  mirth  must  surely  be  none  otibcr 
than  the  mirth  of  Addison; — ^a  mirth 
consistent  with  tender  compassion  for  all 
that  is  frail,  and  with  profound  reverence 
for  all  that  is  sublime.  Nothing  great, 
nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  u^ 
doctrine  of  natural  or  revealed  religioo, 
has  ever  been  associated  by  Addison  with 
any  degrading  idea.  His  humanity  is 
without  a  parallel  in  literary  histoiy. 
The  highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to 
possess  boundless  power  without  abusiiig 
it.  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable 
than  the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous : 
and  that  power  Addison  possessed  in 
boundless  measure.  How  grossly  that 
power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  by 
Voltaire  is  well  known.  But  of  Addison 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he 
has  blackened  no  man's  Gentleness  of 
character,  nay,  that  it  Addison's 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  ■***^- 
impossible,  to  find  in  all  the  volumes 
which  he  has  left  us  a  single  taunt  which 
can  be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  Yet 
he  had  detractors,  whose  malignity  might 
have  seemed  to  justify  as  terrible  a 
revenge  as  that  which  men,  not  superior 
to  him  in  genius,  wreaked  on  Betteswortb 
and  on  Franc  de  Pompignan.  He  was  a 
politician ;  he  was  the  best  writer  of  his 
party ;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excite- 
ment— ^in  times  when  persons  of  Ligh 
character  and  station  stooped  to  scurrility 
such  as  is  now  practised  only  hj  the 
basest  of  mankiud.  Tet  no  provocation 
and  no  example  could  induce  him  to 
return  railing  for  railing. 

Of  the  service  which  his  Essays  ren- 
dered to  morality  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
too  highly.    It  is  true  that,   Manil  value 
when  the  Tatkr  appeared,  of  Aldison'a 
that    age    of    outrageous      wrtttogis. 
profaneness    and     licentiousness    which 
followed    the    Restoration    had    passed 
away.     Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the 
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fhefttneiBto  BMnething  which,  compared 
with  the  ezoeflMfl  of  £ihezege  and 
Wychsrley*  might  be  called  deoenoy.  Yet 
fheie  ftill  Ungesed  in  the  pablio  mind  a 
pernicioiis  notion  that  there  wae  some 
connection  between  genius  and  profligacy 
— ^between  the  domestic  virtues  and  ihe 
sullen  fonaality  of  the  Fnzitans.  That 
error  it  is  the  glory  of  Addison  to  have 
dispelled.  He  taught  the  nation  that 
the  faith  and  the  morality  of  Hale  and 
Tillotson  might  be  found  in  company 
with  wit  more  sparkling  than  the  wit  of 
CongtBTBj  and  with  humour  richer  than 
the  humour  of  Yanbrugh.  So  effectually, 
indeed;  did  he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery 
which  had  recently  been  directed  against 
virtue,  that,  since  his  time,  the  open 
-violation  of  decency  has  always  been 
considered  among  us  as  the  sure  mark 
of  a  fool.  And  this  revolution,  the 
greatest  and  most  salutary  ever  effected 
by  any  atinst,  he  accomplished,  be  it 
remembered,  without  writing  one  per- 
sonal lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison 
to  the  Tatler  his  peculiar  powers  were 

not  fully  exhibited.  Yet 
^e"TJSr*?'^««*  the   first  his   supe- 

xiority  to  all  his  coadjutors 
was  evident.  Some  of  his  later  Tatler$ 
are  fully  equal  to  anything  that  he  ever 
wrote.  Among  the  portraits,  we  most 
admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned  Softly,  and  the 
Political  Upholsterer.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Honour,  the  Thermometer 
of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the  Frozen  Words, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Shilling,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  that  ingenious  and  lively 
species  of  fiction  in  which  Addison  ex- 
celled all  men.  There  is  one  still  better 
paper  of  the  same  class.  But  though 
that  paper,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  ago,  was  probably  thought  as 
edifying  as  one  of  Smalridge's  sermons, 
we  dare  not  indicate  it  to  the  squeamish 
readers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament  which 
commenced  in  November,  1709,  and  which 
the  impeachment  of  Saoheverell  has  made 

memorable,    Addison    ap- 
^VJqS^O^    pears  to  have  resided  in 

London.  The  Tatler  was 
now  more  popular  than  any  periodical 
paper  had  ever  been ;  and  his  connection 
with  it  was  generally  known.  It  was  not 
known,  however,  that  almost  everything 
good  in  the  To^/^  was  his.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  fifty  or  sixty  numbers  which  we 
owe  to  him,  were  not  merely  the  best, 
but  so  decidedly  the  best,  that  any  five 


of  them  are  more  valuable  than  all  th» 
two  hundred  numbers  in  which  he  had 
no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  time,  all  the  solace 
which  he  could  derive  from  literary 
suocess.  The  queen  had  gg^^j^^i^i^ 
always  disliked  the  Whigs,  ferial  and  Its 
She  had  during  some  •ff'octs. 
years  disliked  the  ICaclborough  family* 
But,  reigning  by  a  disputed  title,  she 
could  not  venture  directly  to  oppose  her* 
self  to  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and,  engaged  as  she  was  in 
a  war  on  the  event  of  which  her  own 
crown  was  staked,  she  could  not  venture 
to  disgrace  a  great  and  successful  general. 
But  at  length,  in  the  year  1710,  the 
causes  which  had  restrained  her  from 
showing  her  ayersion  to  the  Low  Church 
party  ceased  to  operate.  The  trial  of 
Sacheverell  produced  an  outbreak  of 
public  feeling  scarcely  less  violent  than 
those  which  we  can  ouxielves  remember 
in  1820  and  in  1831.  The  country 
gentlemen,  the  country  clergymen,  the 
rabble  of  the  towns,  were  all,  for  once, 
on  the  same  side.  It  was  clear  that,  if  a 
general  election  took  place  before  the 
excitement  abated,  the  Tories  would  have 
a  ma j  oirity.  The  services  of  Marlborough 
had  been  so  splendid  that  they  were  no 
longer  neceasary.  The  queen's  throne 
was  secure  from  all  attack  on  the  part 
of  Louis.  Indeed,  it  seemed  much  more 
likely  that  the  English  and  German 
armies  would  divide  the  spoils  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Marli,  than  that  a  Marshal  of 
France  would  bring  back  the  Pretender 
to  St.  James'e.  The  queen,  acting  by 
the  advice  of  Harley,  determined  to  dis- 
miss her  servants.  In  June  the  change 
commenced.  Sunderland  was  the  first 
who  fell.  The  Tories  exulted  over  his 
fall.  The  Whigs  tried,  during  a  few 
weeks,  to  persuade  themselves  that  her 
Majesty  had  acted  only  from  personal 
dislike  to  the  secretary,  and  that  she 
meditated  no  further  alteration.  But, 
early  in  August,  Qodolphin  was  surprised 
by  a  letter  from  Anne,  which  directed 
him  to  break  his  white  staff.  Even  after 
this  event  the  irresolution  or  dissimu- 
lation of  Harley  kept  up  the  hopes  of  the 
Whigs  during  another  month;  and  then 
the  ruin  became  rapid  and  violent.  The 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Ministers 
were  turned  out.  The  Tories  were  called 
toofftce.  The  tide  of  popu- 
Uirity  ran  violently  ia  tlie™<»les. 
favour  of  the  High  Church 
party.    That   party,   feeble   in  the  Ute 
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House  of  Commons,  was  now  irresistible. 
The  power  which  the  Tories  had  thus 
suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with  blind 
imd  stupid  ferocity.  The  howl  which 
the  whole  pack  set  up  for  prey  and  for 
blood,  appalled  eyen  him  who  had  roused 
abd  unchained  them.  When  at  this  dis< 
tanoe  of  time  we  oalmly  review  the 
conduct  of  the  discarded  ministers,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  movement  of  indig- 
nation at  the  injustice  with  which  they 
were  treated.  No  body  of  men  had  ever 
administered  the  government  with  more 
energy,  ability,  and  moderation;  and 
their  success  had  been  proportioned  to 
their  wisdom.  They  had  saved  Holland 
and  Gennany.  They  had  humbled 
France.  They  had,  as  it  seemed,  all  but 
torn  Spain  from  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
They  had  made  England  the  first  power 
in  Europe.  At  home  they  had  united 
England  and  Scotland.  They  had  re- 
spected the  rights  of  oonsdenoe  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  They  retired, 
leaving  their  country  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  and  gloiy.*  And  yet  they 
were  pursued  to  their  retreat  by  such  a 
roar  of  obloquy  as  was  never  raised 
against  the  government  which  threw 
away  thirteen  colonies;  or  against  the 
government  which  sent  a  gallant  army  to 
perish  in  the  ditches  of  Walcheren. 

None  of  the  Whigs  snifered  more  in 
the  general  wreck  than  Addison.  He 
Beverseof  ^^^  i'"*  sustained  some 
fortune  to  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  of 
^^^i^'^  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  imperfectly  informed,  when  his  Secre- 
taryship was  taken  from  him.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  should  also  be 
deprived  of  the  small  Irish  office  which 
he  held  by  patent.  He  had  just  resigned 
his  fellowship.  It  seems  probable  that  he 
had  already  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
a  great  lady ;  and  that,  while  his  political 
friends  were  all-poweif nl,  and  while  his 
own  fortunes  were  rising,  he  had  been, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  romances  which  were 
then  fashionable,  permitted  to  hope.  But 
Mr.  Addison  the  ingenious  writer,  and 
Bfr.  Addison  the  Chief  Secretary,  were, 
in  her  ladyship's  opinion,  two  very  diffe- 
rent persons.  All  these  calamities  united, 
however,  could  not  disturb  the  serene 
cheerfulness  of  a  mind  conscious  of  inno- 
cence, and  rich  in  its  own  wealth.    He 

*  afin  Aildn  aUribntes  the  nnpopakritj  of 
tbe  WUgi,  and  the  change  of  goreniment,  to 
the  Borraiidor  of  Stanhoprs  army  (li.  18).  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Ministry  was  changed,  and  tiie 
new  Boose  of  Gommons  elected,  before  that 
snrrender  took  place. 


told  his  friends,  with  smiling  resignasica, 
that  they  ought  to  admire  his  philrwnphy, 
that  he  had  lost  at  onoe  his  f  ortnae,  hk 
place,  his  fellowship,  and  his  misticB, 
that  he  must  think  of  turning  tutor  agaia, 
and  yet  that  his  spirits  were  as  good  as 
ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  «a- 
popularity  which  his  friends  had  xncnzicd, 
he  had  no  share.   Such  was 


poptilarlty. 


the  esteem  with  which  he 
was  regarded,  that  while 
the  most  violent  measures  were  taken  lor 
the  purpose  of  forcing  Tory  memheis  oa 
Whig  corporations,  he  was  retimed  tc 
Parliament  without  even  a  contest.  Swift, 
who  was  now  in  London,  and  who  had 
already  determined  on  quitting  the  Whigs, 
wrote  to  Stella  in  these  remarkable 
words  :—**  The  Tories  carry  it  among  the 
new  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addzaon'i 
election  has  passed  easy  and  undisputed; 
and  I  believe  if  he  had  a  mind  to  he  king, 
he  would  hardly  be  refused.*' 

The  good- will  with  which  the  Tories 
regarded  Addison  is  the  more  honourable 
to  him  because  it  had  not  ^  wnw 

been  purchased  by  any  con-  ^xamtoS? 
cession  on  his  part.  During 
the  general  election  he  published  a  politi- 
cal journal,  entitled  the  IFhi^  £gamiMrr. 
Of  that  journal  it  may  he  sufficient  to 
say  that  Johnson,  in  spite  of  his  strong 
political  prejudices,  pronounced  it  to  be 
superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings 
on  the  other  side.  When  it  ceased  to 
appear.  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  ex- 
pressed his  exultation  at  the  death  of  so 
formidable  an  antagonist.  "He  might 
well  rejoice,"  says  Johnson,  "at  the 
death  of  that  which  he  could  not  hart- 
killed."  "On  no  occasion,"  he  adds, 
"  was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigor- 
ously exerted,  and  in  none  did  the 
superiority  of  his  powers  more  evidently 
appear." 

Tho  only  use  which  Addison  appears 
to  have  made  of  the  favour  with  which 
he   was  regsurded  by   the    j^^^^^., 
Tories  was  to  save  some  of     eirorU  for 
his  friends  from  the  general  ^"^'gJJSJ*'** 
ruin   of   the  Whig  party. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  situation  which 
made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  politics.    But  the  case  of  Steele  aad  of 
Ambrose   Phillipps    was  different.     For 
Phillipps,  Addison  even  oondesosnded  to 
solicit ;   with  what  success  we  have  not 
ascertained.f      Steele   held   two  places. 

f  USss  AUdn  mimtions  the 
-    In  1710, 


'I 
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&e  was  Oazetteer,  and  he  was  also  a 
Commissioner  of  Stamps.  The  gasette 
waa  taken  from  him.  But  he  was  suffered 
to  retain  his  pUuse  in  the  Stamp  Office, 
on  an  implied  nnderstanding  that  he 
should  not  be  active  against  the  new 
government ;  and  he  was,  during  more 
than  two  years,  induced  by  Addison  to 
observe  this  armistice  with  tolerable 
fideUty. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff  aooovdingly  became 
silent  upon  politics,  and  the  article   of 
^^  ^  News,   which    had    once 

dlA^toSSd"  'o™«d  about  one-third  of 
his  paper,  altogether  dis- 
appeared. The  Toiler  had  completely 
changed  its  character.  It  was  now  nothing 
but  a  series  of  essays  on  books,  morals, 
and  manners.  Steele  therefbre  resolved 
to  bring  it  to  a  dose,  and  to  commence 
a  new  work  on  an  improved  plan.  It 
was  announced  that  this  new  work  would 
be  published  daily.  The  undertaking 
was  generally  regarded  as  bold,  or  rather 
rash ;  but  the  event  amply  justified  the 
confidence  with  which  Steele  relied  on  the 
fertility  of  Addison's  genius.  On  the 
2nd  of  January,  1711,  appeared  the  last 
TatUr.  On  the  1st  of  Hardh  foUowing, 
appeared  the  first  of  an  inoompaMible 
series  of  pajifeis,  containing  observations 
on  life  and  titorature  by  an  imaginary 
spectator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived 
and  drawn  by  Addison;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  doubt  that  the 
^SSukj^*  portrait  was  meant  to  be 
in  some  features  a  likeness 
of  the  painter.  The  Spectator  is  a  gentle- 
man who,  after  passing  a  studious  youth 
iit  the  university,  has  travelled  on  classic 
ground,  and  has  bestowed  much  attention 
on  curious  pointB  of  antiquity.  He  has, 
on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  in 
London,  and  has  observed  all  the  fonns 
of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that 
great  city ;  has  daily  listened  to  the  wits 
of  Will's,  has  smoked  with  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled 
with  the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  with 
the  politicians  at  the  St.  James's.  In  the 
morning,  he  often  listens  to  the  hum  of 
the  Exchange ;  in  the  evening,  his  face 
is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  pit   of 

Hini«tf7,  to  8erT»  PhilUppa,  snd  adds  that 
''PhilUspB  appesn  §ome  time  Aftervuda  to 
hAve  obtained  a  mimion  to  Copenhagen,  which 
enabled  him  to  gratify  the  world  with  hu  poetical 
deaeripiion  of  a  frozen  Rhower  **  (ii.  14).  This 
is  ell  wnmg.  The  poem  waa  written  in  March, 
1709,  and  j^ted  in  the  Tatter  of  the  6th  of 
Mb;  Ic^owing. 


First  Bketohea 
by  Steele. 


Dmxy  Lane  theatre.  But  an  insurmount^ 
able  bashfulness  prevents  him  from  open- 
ing his  mouth,  exoept  in  a  small  circle  of 
intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by 
Steele.  Four  of  the  club,  the  templar, 
the  clergyman,  the  soldier, 
and  the  merchant,  were 
uninteresting  figures,  fit 
only  for  a  background.  But  the  other 
two,  an  old  country  baronet  and  an  old 
town  rake,  though  not  delineated  with  a 
very  delicate  pencil,  had  some  good 
strokes.  Addison  took  the  rude  outlines 
into  his  own  hands,  retouched  them, 
coloured  them,  and  is  in  truth  the  creator 
of  the  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  and  the  Will 
Honeycomb  with  whom  we  are  all  f  anuliar • 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  be 
allowed  to  be  both  original  and  eminently 
happy.  Every  valuable  essay  in  the  series 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  untertalnlng 
separately ;  yet  the  five  or  and  ingenious 
six  hundred  essays  form  a  »"»*!▼•. 
whole,  and  a  whole  which  has  the  interest 
of  a  novel.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  at  that  time  no  novel,  giving  i^ 
lively  and  powerful  picture  of  the  common 
life  and  manners  of  England,  bad  ap- 
Ifeax^.  Richardson  Was  working  as  'a 
compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing  birds' 
nests.  Smollett  was  not  yet  bom.  The 
narrative,  therefore,  which  connects  to- 
gether the  SpeetaUnr'a  Essays,  gave  to 
our  ancestors  their  first  taste  of  an  ex- 
quisite and  untried  pleasure.  That  nar- 
rative was  indeed  constructed  with  no 
art  or  labour.  The  events  were  sucli 
eventB  as  occur  every  day.  Sir  Boges 
comes  up  to  town  to  see  Eugenic,  as  the 
worthy  baronet  always  caUs  Prince 
Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator  on  the 
water  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  among 
the  tombs  in  the  Abbey,  is  frightened  by 
the  Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  appre- 
hension so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre 
when  the  *' Distressed  Mother"  is  acted. 
The  Spectator  pays  a  visit  in  the  summer 
to  Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed  with  the 
old  house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old 
chaplain,  eats  a  jack  caught  by  Will 
Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a 
point  of  law  diBcussed  by  Tom  Touchy. 
At  last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler 
brings  to  the  club  the  news  that  Sir  Boger 
is  dead.  Will  Honeycomb  marries  and 
reforms  at  sixty.  The  club  breaks  up ; 
and  the  Spectator  resigns  his  functions. 
Such  events  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a 
plot;  yet  they  are  related  with  such 
truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  humour. 
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suoh  pathos,  fisoh  koMriedgBi  .oi  tiia 
kuman  heart,  such  Jmowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  ttuit  tb^  oiarai  ui 
on  the  hundredth  perusaL  We  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that,  if  Addiaoa  had 
written  a  noyal  on  an  eatensiTe  plan,  ib 
would  haye  been  superior  to  any  that  we 
possess.  As  it  is,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
considered,  not  only  as  the  greatest  of 
the  English  Essayists,  but  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  great  English  NoTelists.. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone;  f6r 
Addison  is  the  Spectator*    About  three< 

w    A-.«#«i   sevenths  of  the  work  are 

Wonaerral   .  .  ^  it  .  

versatility  in  his ;  ana  k  is  no  exagge- 
i^dlBon's  ration  to  say  that  his  worst 
fissays.      g^jj^y  j^  ^  g^j^  ^  ^^  lj^^ 

essay  of  any  of  his  ooadjntots.  His  best 
essays  approach  near  to  absolute  per- 
fection;  nor  is  their  ezeeUenee  mon 
wondeffol  than  their  variety.  His  in- 
vention never  seems  to  flag;  nor  is  he 
ever  under  the  necessity  of  repeating 
himself,  or  of  wearing  out  a  subject. 
There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine.  He 
regales  us  after  the  fuhion  of  that 
prodigal  nabob  wh<»  held  that  there  was 
only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon 
as  we  have  tasted  the  first  sparkling  foam 
of  a  jest,  it  is  withdrawn,*  and  a  frssh 
draught  of  neetar  U  at  our  lips.  On  the 
Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively 
and  ingenious  as  Ludan's  <*  Auotioii  of 
lives;"  on  the  Tuesday  an  Eastern 
apologue,  as  richly  coloured  as-  the  Tales 
of  Soherezade;  on  the  Wednesday,  a 
character  described  with  the  skill  of  La 
Bruyerd ;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene  from 
common  life,  equal  to  the  best  chapters  in 
the  "Ticarof  Wakefield;"  on  the  Friday, 
some  sly  Horatian  pleasantry  on  fashion- 
able fo]lies-M>n  hoops,  patches,  or  puppet- 
shows;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious 
meditation,  which  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  finest  passages  in  Msssfllon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is 

so  much  that  deserras  the  highest  praise. 

We  will  venture  howorer 

pec^^^nfiit.  **>  ■•y*  *^t  «y  P««« 

wbo  wishes  to  fonn  a  just 
notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
Addison's  powws,  will  do  well  to  read 
at  one  sitting  the  following  papeis :— the 
two  YisiU  to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the 
Exchange,  the  Journal  of  the  Betized 
Citizen,  the  Vision  of  Hirza,  the  Trans- 
migrations of  Pug  the  Monkey,  and  the 
Death  of  Sir  Boger  de  Covcrley.* 

*  Nos.  26,  829,  69,  817,  169,  84S,  517.  These 
INkpcn  are  all  in  iho  first  soren  Tolomes.  The 
Oehth  Aiiut  be  considered  •m  a  eeparate  work. 


'  The  least  valuable  ,of  r 
tabutiDns.  to   the  ^cMor 
Judgment- of  oarage, 'ina 

odtioBL  papers  eie  always 
Inminons,   and    oftsn  ingeftiooai      Ike 
very  worst  Of  them  nntt  be.rcvavded  as 
creditable  to  him,  when  flte  ebasnoter  d 
the  school  in  which  ka  had  been  \ 
is  fairly  considered.    The  best  of 
were  muck'  too 'good  for  kis  readcBB.    la 
truth,  he  was  not  so   £sr  beidad  our 
generation  as  he  was  before  his  own.    No 
essays  in  the  8p§etator  were  mora  oeosmed 
and  derided  than  those  in  which  he  raised 
his  voioe  against  the  contempt  wiOi  which 
our  fine  old  ballads. were  regaxdad;  and 
showed  the  seoffers  that  the  easne  gold 
which,  bumidied  and  polished,  ghpsslustie 
tothe.a2neidaiidthe  Odes  of  Horace,  is 
mingled  withtherudedroasof€3i0vyGhao& 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  snoeeas  otf 
the  Spettator  should  have  been  swh  as 
no  similar  irork  has  ever  Q^eat  imocies 
obtained.    The  number  of       efthe 
eopica  daily  d]stz9>uted  was  "SP«y»»*«." 
at  -first  three  thousand.    It  subee^oently 
iaaeaMd,  wid  had  risen  to  near  four 
thousand  wbn  the  stamp-tax  was  in- 
poaed.    ThafetasvMtatalte  a  eiovdof 
Jomnals.    The  ^pMOtefsr,  howevor,  stood 
its  ground,  doubled  its  price,  and,  though 
its  droulation  fell  off,  still  yidded  a  large 
tflfienue  both  to  the  State  and  to  the 
amfhors.     For    particular   papsatib   the 
demand  was  immense ;  of  some,  it  is  said, 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  required. 
But  this  was  not  aU.    To  have  the  Spc^- 
UOor  served  np  every  morning  with  the 
bohea  and  rolb  was  a  luxury  for  the 
few ;  the  majority  were  content  to  wait 
till  essays  enough  had  appeared  to  form 
a  volume.    Ten  thousand  copies  ol  each 
volume  were  immediately  taken  off,  and 
new  editions  weie  called  for.    It  must 
be  rememberad  that  the  population  of 
England  was  than  hardly  a  third  e<  what 
it  now  is.    The  nnmber  of  En^isbmen 
who  wers  in  the  habit  of  reading  was 
probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is. 
A  shopkeeper  or  a  farmer  who  found  aoy 
pleasure  in  literature  was  a  rarity.  Xay, 
there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  knight 
of  the  shiro  whose  oonntiy-seat  did  not 
contain   ten   books  —  receipt-books  and 
books  on  farriery  induded.    Under  these 
circumstances   the  sale  of  the  Speeigicr 
must  be  considered  as  indicating  a  popu- 
larity quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  most 
successful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 
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At  the  close  of  1712  the  SpaetaUtr 
oeued  to  appear.    It  was  jtobahly  lelt 

m^    «  a  that  the  short-faced  gentie- 

The  "Spec-  _  ,  .     ,  ,   ,    j  , 

tator  "  die-   ii^ui  ^^  hie  club  had  been 

oontiniied  in  long    enough    before    the 

^^^*        town,  and  that  it  was  time 

to  withdraw  them,  and  to  replace  theih  by 

a  new  set  of  chaiacters.    In  a  few  weeks 

the  first  nmnber  of    the 

"QuSSan."  ^««*'<'«'w»  "^^  published.* 
But  the  Guardian  was  un- 
fortunate both  in  its  birth  and  in  its 
death.  It  began  in  dulness,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  tempest  of  faction.  The 
original  plan  was  bad.  Addison  con- 
tributed nothing  till  sixty-six  numbers 
had  appeared ;  and  it  was  then  impossible 
even  for  him  to  make  the  Guardian  what 
the  Spectator  had  "been.  Nestor  Ironside 
and  the  Miss  Lizards  were  people  to 
whom  even  he  could  impart  no  interest. 
He  could  only  furnish  some  excellent 
little  essays,  both  serious  and  comic ;  and 
this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gaye  no  assistance  to 
the  Guardian  during  the  first  two  months 
of  its  existence,  is  a  question  which  has 
puzzled  the  editors  and  biographers,  but 
which  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  a  Tory 
easy  solution.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
bringing  his  *'  Cato  **  on  the  stage. 

The  fizBt  four  acts  of  this  drama  had 
been  lying  in  his  desk  since  his  return 

AddUon»s    '«>"*  ^^y-     ^^   modest 

tragedy  of    and  sensitive  nature  shrank 

"Oato."      £jfQm  ^g  ,jj^  qI  h  public 

and  shameful  faflure;  and,  though  aU 
who  saw  the  manuscript  were  loud  in 
praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that 
an  audience  might  become  impatient 
even  of  very  good  rhetoric,  and  advised 
Addison  to  print  the  play  without- hazazd- 
Ing  a  representation.  At  length,  after 
many  fits  of  appzeheDaon,  the  poet 
yidded  to  the  urgency  of  his  political 
friends,  who  hoped  that  the  publio  would 
discover  some  analogy  betwdin  the  fol" 
lowers  of  C«sar  and  the  Tories,  between 
Sempronius  and  the  apostate  Whigs, 
between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  last  for 
the  liberties  of  Borne,  and  the  band  of 
patriots  who  still  stood  firm  round  Halifax 
and  Wharton. 

Addieon  gave  the  ph^  to  the  managers 
of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  without  stipu- 
lating for  any  advantage  to  himself. 
They,     therefore,    thought    themselves 

•  IfiM  Aikin  MyB   that  the  Gwnrdian  wis 

ISQDched  in  Norember,  1718  (iL  106).  It  was 
lAQDched  in  Much,  1718,  and  irw  given  OTer  in 
the  following  September. 


boottd  40  spiar*  so  cost  in  soenesy  and 
'  dzeeses.  The .  deootatiflou, 
it  is  true,  would  aot^have  ^^l^^^, 
pleased  the  skilf ul  eye  of 
Mr.  Hacready.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed 
with  gold  lace;  KaMia's  hoop  was  worthy 
of  a  duchess  on  tha  birthday ;  t6ad  Cato 
wore  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas.  The 
prologue  was:  written  by  Pope,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  dignified  and  spirited  com- 
position. The  part  of  the  hero  was 
excellently  played  by  Booth.  Steele 
undertook  to  pack  a  house.  The  boxes 
were  in  a  blaze  with  the  stars  of  the 
Peers  in  Opposition.  The  pit  was  crowded 
with  attentive  and  friendly  listeners  from 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  literary  coffee- 
houses. Sir  Gilbert  Heathoote,  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  at  the> 
head  of  a  powerful  body  of  auxiliaries 
from  the  city; — warm  men  and  true 
Whigs,  but  better  known  at  Jonathan's 
and  Garroway's  than  in  the. haunts  of 
wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  quite  super- 
fluous. The  Tozifis,  as  a  body,  regarded 
Addison  with  no  unkind^ 
fMUngs.  Nor  waa  it  tor*?^,^^^'' 
their  interest  ~  professing, 
as  they  did,  profound  reverence  fbr  law 
and  presoExption,  and  abhorrence  botii<  d 
popular  insorrectiona  and  of  standing 
armieB--to  appropriate  to  themselves 
reflections  thrown  on  the  great  military 
chief  and  demagogue,  who,  with  the 
support  of  the  legions  and  of  the  coinmoa 
people,  sobrerted  all  the  andent  iosti- 
tntions  of  his  country.  Accordingly, 
every  shout  that  was  raised  by  tiie 
membem  of  the  Kit-Oat  vras  re-echoed 
by  the  High  Ohorcbmsn  of  the  October; 
and  the  eurtain  at  length  fcU  amidst 
UiandcM  of  nnsnimoos  apphiuse. 

The  delight  and  admiration  of  the  town 
wne  decoribed  by  the  Guardian  in  teima 
wWch  we  might  atMbate  oyer-zcaioua 
to  partiahty,  were  it  not     efforts  of 
that    the    JSgamin^,    tiie    apj^aoding 
organ    of    the    Miaistry.     P«^"^«- 
held    sbnihur    language.     The    Tories, 
indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the 
conduct  of  their  opponents.    Steele  had 
on  this,   as  on  other  occasions,   shown 
mofe    aeal    tiuia   taste    or    judgment. 
The  honest  citizeDS  who  marched  under 
the   orden  of    Sir   Gibby,   as  he   was 
facetiously  called,  probably  knew  better 
when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell  stock  than 
when  to  clap  and  when  to  hiss  at  a  play ; 
and  incurred  some  ridicule  by  making  the 
hypocritical  Sempronius  their  favouritej 
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and  by  giving  to  his  insincere  xante 
loader  plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the 
temperate  eloquence  of  Cato.  Wharton, 
too,  who  had  the  incredible  effrontery  to 
applaud  the  lines  about  flying  from  pros- 
perous yice  and  from  the  power  of  impious 
men  to  a  private  station,  did  not  escape 
the  sarcasms  of  those  who  justly  thought 
that  he  could  fly  from  notldng  more 
vicious  or  impious  than  himself.  The 
epilogue,  which  was  written  by  Garth, 
a  zealous  Whig,  was  severely  and  not 
unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out 
of  place.  But  Addison  waa  described, 
even  by  the  bitterest  Tory  writers,  as  a 
gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  whose 
friendship  many  persons  of  both  parties 
were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  up  with  factious  squab- 
bles. 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of 
the  Whig  party  was  disturbed,  the  most 
severe  and  happy  was  Bolingbroke's. 
Between  two  acts,  he  sent 
^^Jjgj^]"  for  Booth  to  his  bex,  and 
.'  presented  him,  before  the 
whole  theatre,  with  a  purse  of  fifty 
guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty 
so  well  against  i|.  perpetual  Dictator.* 

It  was  April ;  and  in  April,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  yean  ago,  the  London  season 

Continued    '^^^  thought  to  be  far  ad- 

■uooessof  vanced.  During  a  whole 
"Oftto."  month,  however,  «*Oato" 
was  performed  to  overflowing  houses,  and 
brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  theatre 
twice  the  gains  of  an  ordinary  spring.  In 
the  summer,  the  Dmry  Lane  comi»aay 
went  down  to  the  Act  at  Oxford,  and 
there,  before  an  audience  which  retained 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  Addi^n's 
aocomplisbments  and  virtues,  his  tragedy 
was  acted  daring  several  days.  The 
gownsmen  began  to  besiege  the  theatre  in 
the  forenoon,  and  by  one  in  the  after- 
noon all  the  seats  were  filled. 

About  the  merits  of  the  piece  which 

had  so  extraordinary  an  effect,  the  public, 

we  suppose,  has  made  up 

lufmSits?'  ^*"  ™^^-  '^^  compare  it 
with  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Attic  stage,  with  the  great  English 
dramas  of  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  or  even 
with  the  productions  of  Schiller's  man- 
hood, would  be  absurd  indeed.    Yet  it 

^  «  The  Ions  iway  of  the  Duke  of  Msrlborongb,'* 
SAjs  mm  Aikbi,  **  was  hevB  glaaeed  si."  Under 
foTOOTt  if  BoUngbroke  haA  meant  no  mora  than 
this,  his  narpawm  would  hare  been  pointlees.  The 
eUnjdoa  wm  to  (he  attempt  which  liarlbonragh 
had  made  to  oonTart  the  OaDtaln'Oenerabhip 
Into  a  patent  office,  to  be  hem  by  hinuelf  for 
life.    The  patent  was  stopped  by  Lord  Cowper. 


contains  excellent  dialogue  and  deda* 
mation ;  and,  among  plays  iaahioned  <m 
the  French  model,  must  be  allowed  to 
rank  high;  not  indeed  with  AtiialiB, 
Zaire,  or  Saul,  but,  we  think,  not  bekv 
Oiona;  and  certainly  above  any  other  I 
English  tragedy  of  the  same  acdkool, 
above  many  of  the  plays  of  ComeUk, 
above  many  of  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and 
Alfleri,  and  above  some  playa  of  Racine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  "  Cato"  did  as  much  as  the  Tatkrt^ 
SpecteUerSy  and  Freeholders  united,  to 
raise  Addison's  fame  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  modesty  and  good-nature  of  the 
successful  dnunatist  had  tamed  erren  the 
malignity  of  faction.  But  ^%ie^\%^^^^± 
literary  envy,  it  should  ozittoiamaf 
seem,  is  a  fioreer  passion  '****»  "D^aaiM, 
than  party  spirit.  It  was  by  a  zealous 
Whig  that  the  fiercest  attack  on  the  Whig 
tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis  pub- 
lished "Bemarks  on  Cato,"  which  were 
written  with  some  acutene«  and  with 
much  coarseness  and  asperity.  But 
Addison  neither  defended  himself  noi 
retaliated.  On  many  points  he  had  an 
excellent  defence;  and  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  retaliate;  for 
Dennis  had  written  bad  odes,  badtragedMS, 
bad  comedies :  he  had,  moreover,  a  lajnger 
share  than  most  men  of  those  infirmities 
and  eccentricities  which  excite  laughter ; 
and  Addison's  power  of  tuning  either 
an  absurd  book  or  an  absurd  man  into 
ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison,  how- 
enrer,  serenely  conscious  of  his  superioritji 
looked  with  pity  on  his  assailant,  whose 
temper,  naturally  irritable  and  gloomyi 
had  been  soured  by  want,  by  controveny, 
and  by  literary  failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for 
Addison's  favour  there  was  one  distin- 
guished by  talenti  above  i^pe'aooo- 
the  rest,  and  distinguished,  ne^^wltb 
we  fear,  not  less  by  malig-  A«*»o»- 
nity  and  insincerity.  Pope  was  only 
twenty-five.  But  his  powers  had  ex- 
panded to  their  full  maturity;  and  his 
best  poem,  the  "Bape  of  the  Lock,"  had 
recently  been  pubUsbed.  Of  his  genius, 
Addison  had  always  expressed  bi^  ad- 
miration. But  Addison  had  dearly  dis- 
cerned, what  might  indeed  have  been 
diMsemed  by  an  eye  less  penetimtiug  than 
his,  that  the  diminutive,  crooked,  sickly 
boy  iras  eager  to  revenge  himself  on 
society  for  the  unkindness  of  nature.  In 
the  Spectator,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had 
been  praised  with  cordial  warmth ;  but  a 
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S«ntle  liini  had  been  added,  that  the 
Trriter  of  8o  excellent  a  poem  would  have 
'done  wen  to  aToid  ill-natured  person- 
alities. Pope,  though  evidently  more 
-galled  by  the  censure  than  gratified  by 
the  praise,  returned  thanks  for  the  admo- 
nition, and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The 
two  writers  continued  to  exchange  civili- 
tiee,  counsel,  and  small  good  ofiices. 
Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscella- 
neous pieces,  and  Pope  furnished  Addison 
with  a  prologue.  This  did  not  last  long. 
Pope  hated  Dennis,  whom  he  had  injured 
without  proTocation.  The  appearance  of 
the  '*  Remarks  on  Cato  "  gaye  the  irritable 
poet  an  opportunity  of  Tenting  his  malice 
under  the  show  of  friendship ;  and  such 
on  opportunity  could  not  but  be  welcome 
to  a  nature  which  was  implacable  in 
enmity,  and  which  always  preferred  the 
tortuous  to  the  straight  path.  He  pub- 
fished,  accordingly,  the  "  NarratiTe  of  the 
Pop^t,       Frenzy  of  John  Dennis." 

**  Vrenay  of  But  Pope  had  mistaken  his 
jobnD«ml*-po^^  He  was  a  great 
master  of  inyectiye  and  sarcasm.  He 
could  dissect  a  character  in  terse  and 
flonorous  couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis. 
But  of  dramatic  talent  he  was  altogether 
destitute.  If  he  had  written  a  lampoon 
on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on  Attious,  or 
that  on  Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would 
have  been  crushed.  But  Pope  writing 
dialogue  resembled— to  borrow  Horace's 
imagery  and  h\8  own-— a  wolf  which, 
instead  of  biting,  should  take  to  kicking, 
or  a  monkey  which  should  try  to  sting. 
The  Narrative  is  utterly  contemptible. 
Of  argument  there  is  not  even  the  show ; 
and  the  jests  are  such  as,  if  they  were 
introduced  into  a  farce,  would  call  forth 
the  lusses  of  the  shilling  gallery.  Dennis 
raves  about  tho  drama ;  and  the  nurse 
thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a  dram. 
'* There  i»f"  he  cries,  ''no  peripetia  in  the 
tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune,  no  change 
at  all."  "  Pray,  good  sir,  be  not  angry," 
says  the  old  woman;  'Til fetch  change." 
This  is  not  exactly  the  pleasantry  of 
Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison 

saw  through  this  officious  seal,  and  felt 

Addison's    *^im^W^<»Ply  aggrieved  by 

disapi^val  it.  So  foolish  and  spiteful 
,  a  pamphlet  could  do  him 
no  good,  and,  if  he  were 
thought  to  have  any  hand  in  it.  must  do 
him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable 
powers  of  ridicule,  he  had  never,  even  in 
self-defence,  used  those  powers  inhumanly 
oruncourteously;  and  he  was  not  disposed 


of  the 
'Marrattve." 


to  let  others  make  his  fame  and  his 
interests  a  pretext  under  which  they 
might  commit  outrages  from  which  he 
had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He 
accordingly  declared  that  ho  had  no 
concern  in  the  ''  Narrative,"  that  he  dis- 
approved of  it,  and  that  if  he  answered 
the  "Bemarks,"  he  would  answer  them 
like  a  gentleman ;  and  he  took  care  to  com- 
municate this  to  Dennis.  Pope  was 
bitterly  mortified ;  and  to  this  transaction 
we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  hatred 
with  which  he  ever  after  regarded 
Addison. 

In  September,  1713,  the  Ouardiau  ceased 
to  appear.  Steele  had  gone  mad  about 
politics.  A  general  election 
had  just  taken  place;  he  ^ofStSS?" 
had  been  chosen  member 
for  Stockbridge,  and  fully  expected  to 
play  a  first  part  in  Parliament.  The 
immense  success  of  the  Tatkr  and  Speeta* 
tor  had  turned  his  head.  He  had  been 
the  editor  of  both  those  papers,  and  was 
not  aware  how  entirely  they  owed  their 
influence  and  popularity  to  the  genius  of 
his  friend.  His  spirits,  always  violent, 
were  now  excited  by  vanity,  ambition, 
and  faction,  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  every 
day  committed  some  offence  against  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  All  the  discreet 
and  moderate  members  of  his  own  party 
regretted  stnd  condemned  his  folly.  "I 
am  in  a  thousand  troubles,"  Addison 
wrote,  *' about  poor  Dick,  and  wish 
that  his  seal  for  the  public  may  not  ba 
ruinous  to  himself.  But  he  has  sent 
me  word  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on, 
and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in 
this  particular  will  have  no  weight  with 
him." 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called 
Th€  EnglUhman^  which,  as  it  was  not 
supported  by  contribntions  Steele's  paper; 
from  Adduon,  completely  "The 
failed.  By  this  work,  by  ■ngllshman." 
some  other  writings  of  the  same  kind, 
and  by  the  airs  which  he  gave  himself  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament, 
he  made  the  Tories  so  angry  that  they 
determined  to  expel  him.  The  Whigs 
stood  by  him  gallantly,  but  were  unable 
to  save  him.  The  vote  of  expulsion  was 
regarded  by  all  dispassionate  men  as  a 
tyrannical  exeroiBe  of  the  power  of  the 
majority.  But  Steele's  violence  and  folly, 
though  they  by  no  means  justified  the 
steps  which  his  enemies  took,  had  com« 
pletely  disgusted  his  friends;  nor  did  he 
ever  regain  the  place  which  he  had  held 
in  the  public  estimation. 
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Addison  about  this  time  conceived  the 
design  of  adding  an  eighth  volume  to  the 
Spectator.  In  June,  1714,  the  first  mmiber 
of  the  new  series  appeared,  and  during 
about  six  months  three  papers  were  pub- 
lished weekly.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  between  the 
£nglx8hv%an  and  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Spectator  —  between  Steele  without 
Addison,  and  Addison  without  Steele. 
The  Eufflishnxan  is  forgotten ;  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Spectator  contains,  perhaps, 
the  finest  essays,  both  serious  and  playful, 
in  the  English  language. 

Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the 
death  of  Anne  produced  an  entire  change 
De  thof  *^  *^®  administration  of 
Anne— the  public  affairs.  The  blow 
Protestant  fell  suddenly.  It  found 
•ucceBBion.   ^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^  distracted 

by  internal  feuds,  and  uDi>repared  for 
any  great  effort.  Harley  had  just  been 
disgraced.  Bolingbroke,  it  was  8upi>osed, 
would  be  the  chief  minister.  But  the 
queen  was  on  her  deathbed  before  the 
white  staff  had  been  given,  and  her  last 
public  act  was  to  deliver  it  with  a  feeble 
hand  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
emergency  produced  a  coalition  between 
all  sections  of  public  men  who  were 
attached  to  the  Protestant  succession. 
George  the  First  was  proclaimed  without 
opposition.  A  council,  in  which  the 
leading  Whigs  had  seats,  took  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  till  the  new  king  should 
arrive.  The  first  act  of  the  Lords  Justices 
was  to  appoint  Addison  their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was 

directed  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  king, 

Style  of      ^^^   ^^  could  not  satisfy 

Addison's  himself  as  to  the  style  of 
despatohes.  ^j^jg  composition,  and  that 
the  Lords  Justices  galled  in  a  clerk  who 
at  once  did  what  was  wanted.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  story  so  flattering  to  medio- 
crity should  be  popular;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  deprive  dunces  of  their  conso- 
lation. But  the  trutii  must  be  told.  It 
was  well  observed  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, whose  knowledge  of  these  times 
was  unequalled,  that  Addison  never,  in 
nny  official  document,  affected  wit  or 
eloquence;  and  that  his  despatches  are, 
withont  exception,  remarloible  for  unpre- 
tending simplicity.  Everybody  who 
knows  with  what  ease  Addison's  finest 
essays  were  produoed  must  be  convinced, 
that  if  well-turned  phrases  had  been 
wanted,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  them.  We  are,  however,  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  story  is  not 


absolutely  without  a  foundation.    It  may 

well  be  that  Addison  did  not  knew,   till 

he  had  consulted  experienced  clerks,  who 

remembered  the  times  when  William  was 

absent  on  the  Continent,  in  what  form  a 

letter  from  the  Council  of  Begencj  to  the 

king  ought  to  be  drawn.    We  think  it 

very  likely  that  the  ablest  statesman  of 

our  time.  Lord  John  Bussell,  Sir  Bobert 

Peel,    Lord    Palmerston,    for    example, 

would,  in  similiar  circumstances,  be  found 

quite  as  ignorant.    Every  office  has  aosne 

little   mysteries  which  the   dullest  man 

may  learn  with  a  little  attention,   and 

which  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly 

know  by  intuition.    One  paper  must  be 

signed  by  the  chief  of  the  department. 

another  by  his  deputy.    To  a  third  the 

royal   sign-manual   is   necessary.      One 

communication  is  to  be  registered,  and 

another  is  not.    One  sentence  must  be  in 

black  ink,  and  another  in  red  ink.    If  the 

ablest  Secretary  for  Ireland  were  moved 

to  the  India  Board,  if  the  ablest  President 

of  the  India  Board  were  moved  to  the 

War  Office,  he  would  require  instruction 

on  points  like  these ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 

that  Addison  required  such    instruction 

when  he  became,    for   the   first    time,, 

Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his 

kingdom  without   opposition.      A    new 

Ministry  was  formed,  and  .^„ 

tn    «.  A    »  Addison  sees 

a  new  Parliament  favour-     tol>nbSn 

able  to  the  Whigs  chosin.      as  Chief 
Sunderland  was  appointed    ^^sJ^ftT" 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and   Addison  again  went  to  Dublin  as 
Chief  Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided,  and  there  was 
much  speculation  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Dean  and  the  Secretary  woidd  behave 
toward  each  other.  The  relations  which 
existed  between  these  remarkable  men 
form  an  interesting  and  pleasiqg  poztion 
of  literary  history.  They  had  early- 
attached  themselves  to  the  same  political 
party  and  to  the  same  patrons.  AVhile 
Anne's  Whig  Ministry  was  in  power,  the 
visits  of  Swift  to  London  and  the  official 
residence  of  Addison  in  Irelaud  had  given 
them  opportunities  of  knowing  each 
other.  They  were  the  two  shrewdest  ob- 
servers of  their  age.  But  their  observa- 
tions on  each  other  had  led  them  to 
favourable  oondufions.  Swift  did  full 
justice  to  the  <are  powers  of  conversation 
which  wen  latent  under  the  bashful  de- 
portment of  Additon.  Addison,  on  the 
other  hand,  discerned  much  good-nature 
under  the  severe  look   and  manner  of 
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Swift;  and,  indeed,  the  Swift  of  1708  and 
the  Swift  of  1738  were  two  yery  different 
men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  firiends  di- 
verged widely.  The  Whig  statesman 
loaded  Addison  with  solid 
^*>^^|^*«' benefits.  Thoy  praised 
Swift,  asked  him  to  dinner, 
and  did  nothing  more  for  him.  His  pro- 
fession laid  them  xmder  a  difficulty.  In 
the  State  they  oonld  not  promote  him ; 
and  they  had  reason  to  fear  that,  by 
bestowing  preferment  in  the  church  on  the 
author  of  the  "Tale  of  aTub,"  theymight 
giye  scandal  to  the  public,  which  had  no 
high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.  He  did 
not  make  fair  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
which  preyentcd  Halifax  and  Somers  from 
serving  him ;  thought  himself  an  ill-used 
man ;  sacrificed  honour  and  consistency  to 
revenge;  joined  the  Tories,  and  became 
their  most  formidable  champion.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  his  old  friends 
were  less  to  blame  than  he  had  supposed. 
The  dislike  with  which  the  queen  and  the 
heads  of  the  Church  regarded  him  was 
insurmountable ;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  no  great  value,  on 
condition  of  fixing  his  residence  in  a 
country  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  had 
produced,  not  indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a 

Tacit  compiMrt  '*f'~   .''^**1.  ^*"! 

between       uid   Addison.      They  at 

AJ<Uson       length   ceased   altogether 

and  swift,      to   see   each   other.    Yet 

there  was  between  them  a  tadt  compact 

like  that  between  the  hereditary  guests  in 

the  Hiad. 

Ey;^fa  ^  aXX^Xftfv  6Xt^fis0a  Kai  Si  6/iikov' 
JloWoi  firv  yap   Ifioi   Tputc    KXeiroi   / 

iiriKovpoi, 
Kuiveiv,  ov  Kt  ^eoff  yi   nopy  xal  rroaai 

IJoXXoi  d'  av  aol  'Axacoc,  ivaiptfiev,  dp  ki 
Svptiat, 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who 
calumniated  and  insulted  nobody,  should 
not  havo  calumniated  or  insulted  Swift. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  Swift,  to  whom 
neither  genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and 
who  generally  seemed  to  find,  like  most 
other  renegades,  a  pecuUar  pleasure  in 
attacking  old  friends,  should  have  shown 
so  much  respect  and  tenderness  to 
Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.    The  acccs- 


Swift's 

unpopularity— 

Addison's 


don  of  the  house  of  Hanover  hod  secured 
in  England  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
in  Ireland  the  dominion  of  the  Protestant 
caste.  To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odious 
than  any  other  man.  Ho 
was  hooted  and  even 
pelted  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  and  could  not  f^JJ^^" 
venture  to  ride  along  the 
strand  for  his  health  without  the  attend- 
ance of  armed  servants.  Many  whom 
he  had  formerly  served  now  libelled 
and  insulted  him.  At  this  time  Addison 
arrived.  He  had  been  advised  not  to 
show  the  smallest  civility  to  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.  But  he  answered  with 
admirable  spirit,  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party 
was  suspected  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  political  opx>onents;  but  that  one 
who  had  been  a  steady  Whig  in  the  worst 
times  might  venture,  when  the  good  cause 
was  triumphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an 
old  friend  who  was  one  of  the  vanquished 
Tories.  His  kindness  was  soothing  to  the 
proud  and  cruelly  wounded  spirit  of 
Swift ;  and  the  two  great  satirists  resumed 
their  habits  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison,  whose 
political  opinions  agreed  with  his,  shared 
his  good  fortune.  He  took  Tickell  with 
him  to  Ireland.  He  procured  for  Budgell 
a  lucrative  place  in  the  same  kingdom. 
Ambrose  Phillipps  was  provided  for  in 
England.  Steele  had  injured  himself  so 
much  by  his  eccentricity  and  perverseness, 
that  he  obtained  but  a  very  small  part 
of  wliat  he  thought  his  due.  He  was, 
however,  knighted.  He  had  a  place  in 
the  household ;  and  he  subsequently  re- 
ceived other  marks  of  favour  from  the 
court. 

Addison  did  not  remain  long  in  Ireland. 
In  1715  he  quitted  his  Secretaryship  for 
a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Addison's 
Trade.  In  the  same  year  his  comedy  "  The 
comedy  of  the  "Drummer"  »«»«»«" 
was  brought  on  the  stage.  The  name  of 
the  author  was  not  announced ;  the  piece 
was  coldly  received ;  and  some  critics  have 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  were  really 
Addison's.  To  us  the  evidence,  both 
external  and  internal,  seems  decisive.  It 
is  not  in  Addison's  best  manner;  but  it 
contains  numerous  passages  which  no 
other  writer  known  to  us  could  have 
produced.  It  was  again  performed  after 
Addison's  death,  and,  being  known  to  be 
'  his,  was  loudly  applauded. 

Towards  tho  close  of  the  year  1715, 
[  while  the  Bebellion  wa.^  »till  raging  in 
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Scotland,*    Addison    published  the  first 

"The Free-  »^^™^er  o' *  P^Per  called 
holder."  Its  the  Freeholder,  Among  his 
admirable  political  wotks  the  Free- 
guaUUes.  ^^^^  ^  entitled  to  the  first 
plaoe.  Even  in  the  Spectator  there  are 
few  serions  papers  nobler  than  the 
character  of  his  friend  Lord  Somers ;  and 
certainly  no  satirical  papers  superior  to 
those  in  which  the  Tory  fox-hunter  is 
introduced.  This  character  is  the  origfinal 
of  Squire  Western,  and  is  drawn  with  all 
Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy  of 
which  Fielding  was  altogether  destitute. 
As  none  of  Addison's  works  exhibits 
stronger  marks  of  his  genius  than  the 
Freeholder^  so  none  does  more  honour  to 
his  moral  character.  It  is  difficult  to 
extol  too  highly  the  candour  and  humanity 
of  a  political  writer,  whom  even  the 
excitement  of  ciyil  war  oaunot  hony 
into  unseemly  violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well 
known,  was  then  the  stronghold  of 
Toryism.  The  High  Street  had  been 
repeatedly  lined  with  bayonets  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  disaffected  gownsmen ;  and 
traitors  pursued  by  the  messengers  of 
the  Goyemment  had  been  concealed  in 
the  garrets  of  seyeral  colleges.  Tet  the 
odmonitiou  which,  eyen  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, Addison  addressed  to  the 
Uniyersity,  is  singularly  gentle,  respectful, 
and  eyen  affectionate.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly  eyen 
with  imaginary  persons.  His  fox-hunter, 
though  ignorant,  stupid,  and  yiolent,  is  at 
heart  a  good  fellow,  and  is  at  last  re- 
claimed by  the  clemency  of  the  king. 
Steele  was  dissatisfied  with  his  friend's 
moderation,  and,  though  he  acknowledged 
that  the  Freeholder  was  excellently  written, 
complained  that  the  Ministry  played  on 
a  lute  when  it  was  necessary  to  blow  the 
trumpet.  He  accordingly  determined  to 
execute  a  fiourish  after  his  own  fashion, 
and  tried  to  rouse  the  public  spirit  of  the 
nation  by  means  of  a  paper  called  the 
tToum  Talk^  which  is  now  as  utterly 
forgotten  as  his  Engliahman^  as  his 
<<  Crisis,"  as  his  *<  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of 
Stockbridge,"  as  his  '*  Reader  "—in  short, 
as  eyerything  that  he  wrote  without  the 
help  of  Addison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  **Dmm- 
mer"  was  acted,  and  in  which  the  first 

*  HItt  Aikin  has  been  motft  nnlottanata  in  her 
tooouQt  of  this  Rebellion.  We  will  notiee  only 
two  errors  which  oocnr  in  one  page.  She  sajn 
that  the  Bebellion  was  undertaken  in  isvoor  of 
James  II.,  who  had  been  fourteen  years  dead, 
and  that  it  was  headed  by  Charles  Edward,  who 
was  not  bora  (ii.  172). 


numbers  of  the  Freeholder  appeared,  tlifi 
estrangement  of  Pope  and  aBtrangemeut 
Addison  became  complete,  between  Piqie 
Addison  had  from  the  first  «d  Addisot 
seen  that  Pope  was  false  and  maleyoileiit. 
Pope  had  disooyered  that  Addison  wrii 
jealous.  The  discoyery  waa  made  in  a 
strange  manner.  Pox>e  had  written  the 
"Rape  of  the  Lock"  in  two  cantc«, 
without  supernatural  machinery.  These 
two  cantos  had  been  londly  applauded, 
and  by  none  more  loudly  than  by  Addison. 
Then  Pope  thought  of  the  Sylphs  and 
Gnomes,  Ariel,  Momentilla,  Crispiasa,  and 
Umbriel ;  and  resolved  to  intarweave  the 
Bosicrucion  mythology  with  the  originsl 
fabric.  He  asked  Addison's  adricf. 
Addison  said  that  the  poem  as  it  stood 
yras  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  entreated 
Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  ot  mairing  whit 
was  so  excellent  in  trying  to  mend  it. 
Pope  afterwards  declared  that  this  in- 
sidious counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
baseness  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  PbpeV 
plan  was   most   ingeuions,  and  that  he 


afterwards  executed  it  with 


'TheBap«of 


great  ddll  and  success,  the  Iioek."  and 
But  does  it  necessarily  ^^fjjj??'' 
foUow  that  Addison's  ad-  "^^ 
yioe  was  bad?  And  if  Addison's  adrice 
was  bad,  does  it  neceaaaiily  f  oUow  that  it 
was  giyeu  from  bad  motiyes  f  If  »  friend 
were  to -ask  us  whether  we  would  adriae 
him  to  risk  a  small  competence  in  a 
lottery  of  which  the  chances  were  tea  io 
one  against  him,  we  ahould  do  our  best  to 
dissuade  him  from  running  sndi  a  risa. 
Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  g»t  the 
thirty  thousand  pound  priae,  we  should 
not  admit  that  we  had  counseUod  him  ill ; 
and  we   should  certainly  think  it  the 


height  of  injustice  in  him  U) 


us  of 


having  been  actuated  by  malioB.  We 
think  Addison's  advice  good  adrice.  I* 
rested  on  a  sound  principle,  the  result  of 
long  and  wide  experience.  The  K«»™ 
rule  undoubtedly  is  that,  whenasooeestf^ 
work  of  imagination  has  been  produced, 
it  should  not  be  recast  We  cannot  at 
this  moment  caU  to  mind  a  sin^  i^tMce 

in  which  this  rule  has  been  transgressed 
with  happy  effect,  except  the  instance  of 
the  "Bape  of  the  Lock."  Tasso  lectfi 
his  "Jerusalem."  Akenside  i«^^  j!* 
"  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  ind  ^ 
'*  Epistle  to  Curio."  Pope  himself,  em- 
boldened no  doubt  by  the  suooses  wLth 
which  he  had  expanded  and  remodfiUed 
the  "  Bape  of  the  Lock,"  made  the  same 
experiment  on  the  "Dunciad."    All  these 
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attempts  failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that 
Pope  would,  once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do 
what  he  could  not  himself  do  twice,  and 
what  nobody  else  has  eyer  done  ? 

Addison's  adyice  was  good.    But  had 
it  been  bad,  why  should  we  pronounce  it 


Unworthy 


dishonest?    Scott  tells  us 


susploions  that  one  of  his  best  friends 
<^*^<^i^'  predicted  the  failure  of 
**Waverley."  Herder  adjured  Goethe 
not  to  take  so  unpromising  a  subject  as 
Faust.  Hume  tried  to  dissuade  Bobert- 
»on  from  writing  the  '*  History  of  Charles 
V.**  Nay,  Pope  himself  was  one  of  those 
who  prophesied  that  "Cato"  would  never 
succeed  on  the  stage,  and  advised  Addison 
to  print  it  without  risking  a  representa- 
tion. But  Scott,  Gtoethe,  Bobertson, 
Addison,  had  the  good  sense  and  gene- 
rosity to  give  their  adviMrs  credit  for  the 
best  intentions.  Pope*s  heart  was  not  of 
the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
translating  the  Iliad,  he  met  Addison 
The  meeting  *t  a  coffee-house.  PhiUipps 
at  the  and  Budgell  were  there. 
coAe-house.  g^^  ^^  sovereign  got  rid 
of  them,  and  asked  Pope  to  dine  with  him 
alone.  After  dinner,  AddiMn  said  that  he 
lay  under  a  difficulty  which  he  had  for 
some  time  wished  to  explain.  '*  Tickell,'* 
he  said,  *'  translated  some  time  ago  the 
first  book  of  the  Biad.  I  have  promised 
to  look  it  over  and  ooneot  it.  I  cannot 
therefore  ask  to  see  yours ;  for  that  would 
be  double-dealing."  Pope  made  a  dvil 
reply,  and  begged  that  his  second  book 
might  have  the  advantage  of  Addison's 
revision.  AddiKm  readily  agreed,  looked 
over  the  second  book,  and  sent  it  back 
with  warm  commendations. 

Tickell's    version    of    the    first    book 

appeared  soon  after  this  conversation.    In 

TlokeU'sand    *^«    preface    all    rivalry 

Pope'Bverslona  was  earnestly  disclaimed. 

oftheniad.  Tickell  dechired  that  he 
should  not  go  on  with  the  Iliad.  That 
enterprise  he  should  leave  to  powers  which 
he  admitted  to  be  superior  to  his  own. 
His  only  view,  he  said,  in  publishing  this 
specimen  was  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  the 
public  to  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in 
which  he  had  made  some  progress. 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  fol- 
lowers, pronounced  both  the  versions 
good,  but  maintained  that  Tickell*s  had 
more  of  the  original.  The  town  gave  a 
dedded  preference  to  Pope's.  We  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  settle  such  a 
question  of  precedence.  Neither  of  the 
livaU  can  be  said  to  hive  translated  the 


Iliad,  unless,  indeed,  the  word  transla- 
tion be  used  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in 
the  **Midsummer  Night's  Bream."  When 
Bottom  makes  his  appearance  with  an 
ass's  head  instead  of  his  own,  Peter  Quince 
exclaims,  '*  Bless  thee!  Bottom,  bless  thee! 
thou  art  translated."  In  this  sense,  un- 
doubtedly, the  readers  of  either  Pope  or 
Tickell  may  very  properly  exclaim, 
*< Bless  thee!  Homer;  thou  art  trans- 
lated indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  no  man  in  Addison's 
situation  could  have  acted  pope»i  Acousa- 
more  fsirly  and  kindly  tionagslnst 
both  towards  Pope  and  Addison, 
towards  Tickell  than  he  appears  to  have 
done.  But  an  odious  suspicion  had  sprung 
up  in  the  mind  of  Pope.  He  fanded,  and 
he  soon  firmly  believed,  that  there  was  a 
deep  conspiracy  against  his  fame  and  his 
fortunes.  The  work  on  which  he  had 
staked  his  reputation  was  to  be  depre- 
dated. The  subscription,  on  which  rested 
his  hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be 
defeated.  With  this  view  Addison  had 
made  a  rival  translation;  Tickell  had 
consented  to  father  it;  and  the  wits  of 
Button's  had  united  to  puff  it. 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to 
support  this  grave  accusation?  The 
answer  is  short.     There  is    absolutely 


Was  there  any  tntemal  evidence  which 
proved  Addison  to  be  the  author  of  this 
verdon  P  Was  it  a  work  which  Tickell 
was  incapable  of  producing  P  Surely  not. 
Tickell  was  a  Fellow  of  a  College  at 
Oxford,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  able  to  construe  the  Biad;  and  he 
was  a  better  versifier  than  his  friend. 
We  are  not  aware  that  Pope  pretended  to 
have  discovered  any  turns  of  expresdon 
peculiar  to  Addison.  Had  sudi  turns  of 
expresdon  been  discovered,  they  would  be 
suffidently  accounted  for  by  supposing 
Addison  to  have  corrected  his  friend's 
lines,  as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  character  of 
the  accused  persons  which  makes  the 
accusation  probable  P  We  answer  confi- 
dently —  nothing.  Tickell 
was  long  after  this  timede-  S^^^S^bSlty! 
scribed  by  Pope  himself  as 
a  very  fair  and  worthy  man.  Addisonhad 
been  during  many  years  before  the  public. 
Literary  rivals,  political  opponents,  had 
kept  thdr  eyes  on  him.  Butndther  envy 
nor  faction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever 
imputed  to  him  a  single  deviation  from 
the  laws  of  honour  and  of  social  morality. 
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Had  lie  been  indeed  a  man  meanly  jealous 
of  fame,  and  capable  of  stooping  to  base 
and  wicked  arts  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  bis  oompetitoxB,  would  bis  Tices 
have  remained  latent  so  long  ?  He  was  a 
writer  of  tragedy :  bad  be  ever  injured 
Bowe  ?  He  was  a  writer  of  comedy :  bad 
be  not  done  ample  justice  to  Congreye, 
and  given  valuable belp  to  Steele?  He  nt 
ft  pamphleteer :  have  not  his  good-nature 
and  generosity  been  acknowledged  by 
Swift,  his  rival  in  fame  and  his  adversary 
in  politics  ? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of 
a  villainy  seems  to  us  highly  improbable. 
Tiokairs     '^^^  Addison  should  have 
charaoter     been  guilty  of   a  villainy 
of  Addison.    gQ^mg  to  uB  highly  improb 
able.    But  that   these  two  men  ^ould 
have    conspired  together    to   commit  a 
villainy  seems  to  us  improbable  in  a  ten- 
fold degree.    All  that  is  known  to  us  of 
their  intercourse  tends  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  the  intercourse  of  two  aooomplioes 
in  crime.    These  are  some  of  the  lines  in 
which  Tickell  poured  forth  bis  eoirow 
over  the  coffin  of  Addison : 


"  Or  dost  thou  vam  poor  mortals  lift  bshfaid, 
A  task  well  miited  to  U17  gentle  mind? 
Oh,  if  sometimes  thy  spotlesa  fonn  descend, 
!ro  me  thine  aid,  thou  goardian  genlns,  lend. 
When  nae  mjwgnides  me,  at  when  tear  alaoMi 
When  pam  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  channs. 
In  silent  whispezings  purer  thooghts  imput, 
And  torn  tnun  ill  a  fnil  and  feeble  hear! ; 
"     I  through  the  psths  thy  Tirtne  trod  before, 


^nil  bliss 


Join,  nor  death  can  part  as 


In  what  words,  we  should  like  to  know, 
-did  this  gpiardian  genius  invite  his  pupil 
to  join  in  a  plan  such  as  the  editor  of  the 
Satirist  would  hardly  dare  to  propose  to 
the  editor  of  the  Affe  ? 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an 
accusation  which  he  know  to  be  false. 

Pope's       ^®  ^^^  "^*  ***•  smallest 

treacherous  doubt  that  he  believed  it  to 

disposition—  be  true ;  and  the  evidence 

instances.     ^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^ 

found  in  his  own  bad  heart.  Hisownlife 
was  one  long  series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and 
as  malicious  as  that  of  which  he  suspected 
Addison  and  Tickell.  He  was  all  stiletto 
and  mask.  To  injure,  to  insult,  and  to 
save  himself  from  the  consequences  of 
injury  and  insult  by  Ijring  and  Bquivo- 
cating,  was  the  habit  of  his  life.  He 
published  a  lampoon  yn  the  Duke  of 
Chandos;  he  vras  taxed  with  it;  and  he 
lied  and  equivocated.  He  published  a 
lampoon  on  Aaron  Hill;  he  was  taxed 
with  it;   and  he  lied  and  equivocated. 


He  published  a  still  fouler  lampoon  oa 
Lady  Mary  Wortky  Montagu;  he  wai 
taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  with  more  than 
usual  effrontery  and  vehemence.  H< 
puffed  himself  and  aboaed  bis  enemies 
under  feigned  names.  Se  robbed  himself 
of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised  the  hue 
and  cry  after  them.  Besides  bis  frauds  rf 
malignity,  of  fear,  of  interest,  and  cf 
vanity,  tiiere  were  frauds  which  he  seems 
to  have  committed  from  love  of  fraod 
alone.  He  had  a  habit  of  stratagem— a 
pleasure  in  outwitting  all  who  came  near 
him.  Whatever  his  object  mi^t  be,  the 
indirect  road  to  it  was  that  which  he 
preferred.  For  BoUngbroke  Pope  00- 
doubtedly  felt  as  much  love  and  venera- 
tion as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  for  any 
human  being.  Yet  Pope  was  scaroelj 
dead  when  it  was  discowered  that,  from  no 
motive  except  the  mere  love  of  artifice,  he 
had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  perfidy 
to  Bohngbroke. 

Nothing  was  more  natuxal  than  tint 
such  a  man  as  this  should  attribute  to 
others  that  wbidi  he  felt  within  himself. 
A  plain,  probable,  coherent  explanatioa  is 
framkly  given  to  him.    He  is  certain  that 
it  is  all  a  romance.    A  lina  of  conduct 
scrupulously  fair,  and  eren  friendly,  is 
pursued  towards  him.    He  is  oonv^ioed 
that  it  is  merely  a  cover  for  a  vile  intrigue 
by  which  he  is  to  be  disgraced  and  rained. 
It  is  vain  to  ask  bim  for  proofs.    He  has 
none,  and  wants  none,  exo^t  those  which 
he  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  length 
provoked  Addison  to  retaliate  for  the  fint 
and  last  time,  cazmot  now  ^  . 

be  known  with  certainty,  ag^st  P^. 
We  have  only  Pope's  stoiy,  *'*"?2  *- 
which  runs  thus.  A  pom-  ^^^^qs^. 
phlet  appeared  containing 
some  reflections  which  stung  Popo  to  the 
quick.  What  those  reflections  were,  and 
whether  they  were  reflections  of  which  he 
had  a  right  to  oomphiin,  we  have  now  no 
means  of  deciding.  TheEarlofWsxwick, 
a  foohsh  and  vicious  hid,  who  «»»^ 
Addison  with  the  feelings  with  whiA 
such  lads  generally  regard  their  best 
friends,  told  Pope,  truly  or  fBMjf  th** 
this  pamphlet  had  been  written  by 
Addison's  direction.  When  we  consider 
what  a  tendency  stories  have  to  grow,  m 
passing  even  from  one  honest  man  to 
another  honest  man,  and  when  ^ 
consider  that  to  the  name  of  honest  man 
neither  Pope  nor  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had 
a  daim,  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach 
much  importance  to  this  anecdote. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was 

furious.    He  had  already  sketched  the 

Pope's       character    of    Atticus    in 

retaliation    prose.      In  *  his   anger   he 

In  Terse,  turned  this  prose  into  the 
briUiant  and  energetic  lines  which  every- 
"body  knows  hy  heart,  or  ought  to  know 
by  heart,  and  sent  them  to  Addison.  One 
charge  which  Pope  has  enforced  with 
great  skill  is  prohahly  not  without  foun- 
dation. Addison  was,  we  are  inclined  to 
l>elieve,  too  fond  of  presiding  over  a  circle 
of  humhle  friends.  Of  the  other  imputa- 
tions which  these  famous  lines  are  in- 
tended to  convey,  scarcely  one  has  ever 
been  proved  to  be  just,  and  some  are 
certainly  false.  That  Addison  was  not  in 
the  hahit  of  "  damning  with  faint  praise,'* 
appears  from  innumerahle  passages  in  his 
writings ;  and  from  none  more  than  from 
those  ia  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it 
is  not  merely  unjust,  but  ridiculous,  to 
describe  a  man  who  made  the  fortune  of 
almost  every  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
as  '*  so  obliging  that  he  ne*er  obliged.'' 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's 

«atire  keenly,  we  cannot  doubt.    That  he 

.^^.  was  conscious  of  one  of  the 

Addison  a  «  .<.       <  *  ^    m^ 

noble        weaknesses  with  which  he 

moderation  -was  reproached,  is  highly 
and  lenity,  p^bable.  But  his  heart, 
we  firmly  believe,  acquitted  him  of  the 
gravest  part  of  the  accusation.  He  acted 
like  himself.  As  a  satirist  he  was,  at  his 
own  weapons^  more  than  Pope's  match ; 
and  he  would  have  been  at  no  loes  for 
topics.  A  distorted  and  diseased  body, 
tenanted  by  a  yet  more  distorted  and 
diseased  mind — spite  and  envy  thinly 
disguised  by  sentiments  as  benevolent  and 
noble  as  tiiose  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
admired  in  Mr.  Joseph  Surface — a  feeble 
sickly  licentiousness— an  odious  love  of 
filthy  and  noisome  images— these  were 
things  which  a  genius  less  powerful  than 
that  to  which  we  owe  the  Spectator  could 
have  easily  held  up  to  the  mirth  and 
hatred  of  mankind.  Addison  had,  more- 
over, at  his  command  other  means  of 
vengeance  which  a  bad  man  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  use.  He  was  powerful 
in  the  State.  Pope  was  a  Catholic ;  and 
in  those  times  a  minister  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  harass  the  most  innocent 
Catholic  by  innumerable  petty  vexations. 
Pope,  near  twenty  years  later,  said,  that 
*^  through  the  lenity  of  the  government 
alone  he  could  live  with  comfort. "  < '  Con- 
sider," he  exclaimed,  "the  injury  that  a 
man  of  high  rank  and  credit  may  do  to  a 
private  person  under  penal  laws  and  many 


other  disadvantages."  It  is  pleasing  to 
reflect  that  the  only  revenge  which 
Addison  took  was  to  insert  in  the  Free" 
holder  a  warm  encomium  on  the  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of 
learning  to  put  down  their  names  as 
subscribers.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he 
said,  from  the  specimens  already  published, 
that  the  masterly  hand  of  Pope  would  do 
as  much  for  Homer  as  Dryden  had  done 
for  Yirgil.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  always  treated  Pope,  by 
Pope's  own  acknowledgment,  with  justicdk 
Friendship  was,  of  course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  play  the  ignominious  part  of 


Addison  and 


tale-bearer  on  this  occasion, 
may  have  been  his  dislike  ^e'oountess- 
of  the  marriage  which  was  Dowager  of 
about  to  take  place  between  W«^c^- 
his  mother  and  Addison.  The  Countess* 
Dawager,  a  daughter  of  the  old  and 
honourable  family  of  the  Myddletons  of 
Chirk,  a  family  which,  in  any  country  bat 
ours,  would  be  called  noble,  resided  at 
Holland  House.  Addison  had,  during 
some  years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small 
dwelling,  once  the  abode  of  Nell  Gwyn. 
Chelsea  is  now  a  district  of  London,  and 
Holland  House  may  be  called  a  town 
residence.  But,  in  the  days  of  Anne  and 
G^rge  I.,  milkmaids  and  sportsmen 
wandered  between  green  hedges  and  over 
fields  bright  with  daisies,  from  Kensington 
almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames. 
Addison  and  Lady  Warwick  were  country 
neighbours,  and  became  intimate  friends. 
The  great  wit  and  scholar  tried  to  allure 
the  young  lord  from  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  beating  watchmen,  break- 
ing windows,  and  rolling  women  in  hogs- 
heads down  Holbom  Hill,  to  the  study  of 
letters  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  These 
well-meant  exertions  did  little  good,  how* 
ever,  either  to  the  disciple  or  to  the 
master.  Lord  Warwick  grew  up  a  raka. 
and  Addison  fell  in  love.  The  mature 
beauty  of  the  Countess  has  been  celebrated 
by  poets  in  language  which,  after  a  very 
large  allowance  has  been  made  for  flattery, 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  she  was  a 
fine  woman;  and  her  rank  doubtless 
heightened  her  attractions.  The  court- 
ship was  long.  The  hopes  of  the  lover 
appear  to  have  risen  and  fallen  with  the 
fortunes  of  his  party.  His  attachment 
was  at  length  matter  of  such  notoriety 
that,  when  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last 
time,  Rowe  addressed  some  consoUtory 
verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland  House. 
It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange  that,  in 
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these  venes,  Addison  should  be  called 
L  jddas— a  name  of  singularly  eTil  omen 
for  a  swain  just  about  to  oross  St.  Qeorge's 
•  Channel. 

At  length  COiloe  capitulated.  Addison 
was  inde^  able  to  treat  with  her  on  equal 
tenns.  He  had  reason  to 
Ad5!SS;*1716.  «»1««*  preferment  eyen 
higher  than  that  which  he 
had  attained.  He  had  inherited  the  for- 
tune of  a  brother  who  died  Qovemor  of 
Madias.  He  had  purchased  an  estate  in 
Warwickshire,  and  had  been  welcomed  to 
his  domain  in  Tery  tolerable  yerse  by  one 
of  the  neighbouring  squires,  the  poeti- 
cal f ozhunter,  William  Somerville.  In 
August,  1716,  the  newspapers  announced 
that  Joseph  Addison,  Esquire,  famous  for 
many  excellent  works  both  in  yerse  and 
prose,  had  espoused  the  Countess-Dowager 
of  Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland 
House—a  house  which  can  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  inmates  distinguished 
in  political  and  literary  history  than  any 
other  private  dwelling  in  England.  His 
portrait  now  hangs  there.  The  features 
are  pleasing;  the  complexion  is  remark- 
ably fair ;  but  in  the  expression  we  trace 
rather  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition 
than  the  force  and  keenness  of  his 
intellect.  ^ 

Not  long  after  his  maniage  he  reached 

the  height  of  ciyil  greatness.    The  Whig 

Addison      Government    had,    during 

appointed     some  time,  been  torn    by 

^<»Jt«jr  internal  dissensions.  Lord 
Townahend  led  one  section 
of  the  Cabinet;  Lord  Sunderland  the 
other.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717, 
Sunderland  triumphed.  Townshend  re- 
tired from  office,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Walpole  and  Cowper.  Sunderland  pro- 
ceeded to  reconstruct  the  Ministry;  and 
Addison  waa  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  certain  that  the  seals  were  pressed 
upon  him,  and  were  at  first  declined  by 
him.  Men  equally  versed  in  official 
business  might  easily  have  been  found ; 
and  his  colleagues  knew  that  they  could 
not  expect  assistance  from  him  in  debate. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  popularity, 
to  his  stainless  probity,  and  to  his  literary 
fame. 

But  scarcely  had  Addison  entered  the 
Cabinet  when  his  health  began  to  fail, 
railing  healtb  ^om  one  serious  attack  he 
—resignation  recovered  in  the  autumn  ; 
of  his  office.  ^^  jjia  ocovery  was  cele- 
brated  in  Latin  verses,  worthy  of  his  own 
pen,  by  Vincent  Bourne,  who  was  then  at 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A 
soon  took  place ;  and,  in  the  f  oOowiBg 
spring,  Addison  was  prevented  hj  m  menn 
asthma  from  discharging  the  duties  of  kk 
poet.  He  resigned  it,  and  was  soeoeedsd 
by  his  friend  Craggs,  a  youn^  man  wliose 
natural  parts,  though  little  improved  by 
cultivation,  were  quick  and  showy,  vbose 
graceful  person  and  winning  mannexs  had 
made  him  generally  acceptable  in  eociety^ 
and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably 
have  been  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
rivals  of  Walpole. 

As  yet  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume. 
The  ministers,  therefore,  were  able  to 
bestow  on  Addisona  retiring 
pension  of  £1,500  a  year. 
In  what  form  this  pension 
was  given  we  are  not  told 
graphers,  and  have  not  time  to  inquiie. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Addison  did  not 
vacate  his  seat  in  the  House  of  CommoBs. 

Best  of  mind  and  body  seemed  to  have 
re-established  his  health  ;  and  he  thanked 
Qod,  with  cheerful  piety,  for  having  set 
him  free  both  from  his  office  and  from  his 
asthmiC  Many  years  seemed  to  be  before 
him,  and  he  meditated  many  works—a 
tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  a  treatise  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  Of  this  last 
performance,  a  part,  which  we  could  well 
spare,  has  come  dovm  to  us. 

But  the  fatal  oomplaint  soon  returned, 
and  gradually  prevailed  against  all  the 
resources  of  medicine.  It  Borrows  and 
is  melancholy  to  think  that  vexations  of 
the  last  months  of  such  a*^^»^y«*^ 
life  should  have  been  overclouded  both  by 
domestic  and  by  political  vexations.  A 
tradition  which  began  early,  which  has 
been  generally  received,  and  to  which  we 
have  nothing  to  oppose,  has  represented 
his  wife  as  an  arrogant  and  imperious 
woman.  It  is  said  that,  till  his  health 
failed  him,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the 
Countess-Dowager  and  her  magnificent 
dining-room,  Uazing  with  the  gilded  de- 
vices of  the  House  of  Bich,  to  some  tavern 
where  he  could  enjoy  a  laugh,  a  talk  about 
Virgil  and  Boileau,  and  a  bottle  of  daret, 
vrith  the  friends  of  his  happier  days.  All 
those  friends,  however,  were  not  left  to 
him.  Sir  Bichard  Steele  had  been  gradu- 
ally estranged  by  various  causes.  H« 
considered  himself  as  one  who,  in  eril 
times,  had  braved  martyrdom  for  his 
political  principles,  and  demanded,  when 
the  Whig  party  was  triumphant,  a  large 
compensation  for  what  he  had  suffered 
when  it  was  militant.    The  Whig  leaden 
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took  a  very  different  view  of  his  claims. 
They  thought  that  he  had,  by  his  own 
petohiaoe  and  folly,  brought  them  as  well 

ICimmder-  ^  himself  into  trouble ;  and 
standing  with  though  they  did  not  abso- 
Bteele.  i^j^iy  neglect  him,  doled 
out  faTours  to  him  with  a  sparing  hand. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  angry 
with  them,  and  especially  angry  with 
Addison.  But  what  above  aU  seems  to 
have  disturbed  Sir  Bichard,  was  the  eleva- 
tion of  Tickell,  who,  at  thirty,  was  made 
by  Addison  Under-Secretary  of  State; 
while  the  editor  of  the  Tatkr  and  Specta* 
tor,  the  author  of  the  "Crisis,"  the 
member  for  Stockbridge  who  had  been 
persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  was  at  near  fifty, 
forced,  after  many  solidtationB  and  com- 
plaints, to  content  himself  with  a  share  in 
the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Steele 
himself  says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Congreve,  that  Addison,  by  his  preference 
of  Tickell,  "  incurred  the  warmest  resent- 
ment of  other  gentlemen ; "  and  every- 
thing seems  to  indicate  that,  of  those 
resentful  gentlemen,  Steele  was  himself 
one. 

While  poor  Sir  Bichard  was  brooding 

over  what  he  considered  as   Addison's 

■»»,^  .1  iA<  unkindness,  a  new  cause 
Bill  for  limiting     .  ^  _» 

the  numbtt^  of    quarrel    arose.      The 

introduced.     ^^^  ^^^^^  .^^y^  ^^ 

rent  by  a  new  schism.  The  celebrated 
Bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  Peers  had 
been  brought  in.  The  proud  Duke  of 
Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  the  nobles 
whose  religion  permitted  them  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  was  the  ostensible  author  of 
the  measure.  But  it  was  supported  and, 
in  truth,  devised  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Bill  was  most 
pernicious ;  and  we  fear  that  the  motives 
which  induced  Sunderland  to  frame  it 
were  not  honourable  to  him.  But  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  supported  by 
many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  that 
age.  Nor  was  this  strange.  The  royal 
prerogative  had,  within  the  memory  of  the 
generation  then  in  the  vigour  of  life,  been 
80  grossly  abused,  that  it  was  still  re- 
garded with  a  jealousy  which,  when  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick is  considered,  may  perhaps  be  called 
immoderate.  The  prerogative  of  creating 
peers  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Whigs, 
been  grossly  abused  by  Queen  Anne's  last 
ministry ;  and  even  the  Tories  admitted 
that  her  Majesty,  in  swamping,  as  it  has 
since  been  called,  the  Upper  House,  had 


done  what  only  an  extreme  case  oould 
justify.  The  theory  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, according  to  many  high  autho- 
rities, was,  that  three  independent  powers, 
the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commons,  ought  constantly  to  act  as 
checks  on  each  other.  If  this  theory  were 
sound,  it  seemed  to  follow  that  to  put  one 
of  these  powers  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  other  two  was  absurd.  But  if  the 
number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  Upper  House  was 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Commons,  and  was  indebted  only 
to  their  moderation  for  any  power  which 
it  might  be  suffered  to  retain. 

Steele  took  part  with  the  Opposition ; 
Addison  with  the  Ministers.  Steele,  in  a 
paper  called  the  Flcbeiatty 
vehemently  attacked  the*  pa^^?"The 
Bill.  Sunderland  called  for  Plebeian"  and 
help  on  Addison,  and  Ad-  '*^^}^ 
dison  obeyed  the  call.  In 
a  paper  called  the  Old  Whig  he  answered, 
and  indeed  refuted,  Steele's  arguments. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  premises  of  both 
the  controversialists  were  unsound,  that, 
on  those  premises,  Addiron  reasoned  well 
and  Steele  ill;  and  that  consequently 
Addison  brought  out  a  false  conclusion^ 
while  Steele  blundered  upon  the  truth. 
In  style,  in  wit,  and  in  politeness,  Addison 
maintained  his  superiority,  though  the 
Old  Whig  is  by  no  means  one  of  his 
happiest  performances.* 

At  first  both  the  anonymous  opponents 
observed  the  hiws  of  propriety.  But  at 
length  Steele  so  far  forgot 
Umadf  as  to  throw  an  ^"^S*  to^°* 
odious  imputation  on  the  conduct; 
morals  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ^^1^* 
administration.  Addison 
replied  with  severity,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
with  less  severity  than  was  due  to  so 
grave  an  offence  against  morality  and 
decorum ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  just  anger, 
forget  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good 
taste  and  good  breeding.  One  calumny 
which  has  been  often  repeated,  and  never 
yet  contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  "Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  "  that  Addison  designated  Steele 
as  *' little  Dicky."  This  assertion  was 
repeated  by  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen 
the  Old  Whig,  and  was  therefore  ex- 
cusable.   It  has  also  been  repeated  by 

*  MiM  Aildn  m^y*  that  these  pieoei,  neter 
having  been  re^bited«  are  now  of  extreme  rarity. 
This  ia  a  nintaka.  They  have  been  reprinted* 
and  may  be  obtained  wltliont  the  smalteat  diffi- 
culty. The  topy  now  lying  before  us  bears  the 
date  uf  1783. 
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Steele's  reply. 


Miss  Aiklo,  who  has  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  for  whom  therefore  there  is  less 
excuse.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  words 
^*UtUe  Dicky"  occur  in  the  Old  Whig, 
and  that  Steele's  name  was  Richard.  It 
is  equally  true  that  the  words  **  little 
Isaac"  occur  in  the  "DuennA,"  and  that 
Newton's  name  was  Isaac.  Bat  we  coxifl- 
dently  affirm  that  Addison's  little  Dicky 
had  no  more  to  do  vnth  Steele  than 
Sheridan's  little  Isaac  with  Newton.  If 
we  apply  the  words  "little  Dioky"  to 
Steele,  we  deprive  a  yecy  lively  and 
ingenious  passage,  not  only  of  all  its  wit, 
but  of  all  its  meaning.  Little  Dicky  was 
evidently  the  nickname  of  some  comic 
actor  who  played  the  usurer  Gk>mes,  then 
a  most  popular  part,  in  Dxyden's  Spanish 
Friar.* 

The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had 
received,  though  softened  by  some  kind 
and  courteous  expressions, 
'galled  him  bitterly.  He 
replied  with  little  fone  and  great  acri- 
mony ;  but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Addi- 
son was  fast  hastening  to  his  en^ve ;  and 
had,  we  may  weU  suppose,  little  disposi- 
tion to  prosecute  a  quarrel  with  an  old 
friend.  His  complaint  had  terminated  in 
dropsy.  He  bore  up  long  and  manfully. 
But  at  length  he  abandoned  all  hope, 
dismissed  his  physicians,  and  calmly 
prepared  himself  to  die. 

His  works  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Tickell,  and  dedicated  them  a  veiy  few 
days  before  his  death  to  Craggs,  in  a  letter 
written  with  the  sweet  and  graceful  elo- 
quence of  a  Saturday's  Speeiator,  In  this, 
his  last  composition,  he  alluded  to  his 
approaching  end  in  words  so  manly,  so 
cheerful,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  diffioolt 
to  read  them  without  tears.  At  the 
"same  time  he  earnestly  recommended  the 
mtex^sts  of  Tickell  to  the  care  of  Graggs. 

♦  We  will  tnmseribe  the  trhole  paragraph. 
How  it  can  ever  have  been  misondentood  ia 
anlnteUigible  to  qb. 

"  Bat  onr  aathor's  chief  concern  is  for  the  poor 
Honse  of  ConmioDS,  whom  he  rq^resents  as  naked 
and  defencelees,  when  the  Crown,  by  losing  this 
pretogatire,  would  be  less  able  to  protect  them 
•gainst  the  power  of  a  Honse  of  Lords.  Who 
forbears  laoghing  when  the  Spanish  FHar  re- 
presents  Uttle  Diclcy,  under  the  person  of  Gomez, 
insalting  the  Colonel  that  was  able  to  fright  him 
oat  of  hid  wits  «ith  a  single  frown  ?  This  aomes, 
says  he,  flew  upon  him  like  a  dragon,  got  him 
down,  the  Devil  being  strong  in  him,  and  gaye 
him  bastinado  on  bastinado,  and  buffet  on  bafTet, 
which  the  poor  Colonel,  being  prostrate,  suiferod 
with  a  most  Christian  patience.  The  improb- 
ability of  the  fact  never  f aiLi  to  raise  mirth  in  the 
audience ;  and  one  may  venture  to  answer  for  a 
British  ^ase  of  Commons,  if  we  may  guess  from 
ito  conduct  hitherto,  that  it  will  scarce  be  either 
60  tame  or  so  weak  as  our  author  supposes.** 


Within  a  iew  hours  of  the  time  at  ^ 
this  dedication  was  written,  Addison  wsil 
tobegGay.whowMflien     ^^^Ison-. 
UTmg   by  his   wits   about         dytn^ 
town,  to  come  to  Holland     laterwiew 
House.      Gay  went,    and     ^*^^^' 
was  received  with   great  kindaen.    To 
his  amazement  lus  f orgiroaeas  waa  im- 
plored by  the  dying  man.    Poor  Gay,  ths 
most  good-natured  and  simple  of  immfcind, 
oould  not  imagine  what  he  had  to  f  oc^gtrs. 
There  was,  howerer.  some   wroo^,   tbe 
remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Addi- 
son's mind,  and  which  he  declared  Ki«m<«»y 
anxious  to  repair.    He  was  ia  a  state  ci 
extreme  exhaastion ;  and  the  parting 
doubtless  a  friendly  one  on  boUi 
Gay  supposed  that  some  plan  to 
him  had  been  in  agitation  at  ooart,  aad 
had  been   frustrated  by  Addiaon'a   ia* 
fluenee.    Nor  is   this  improbable.     Gaj 
had  paid  assiduous  court  to  tiie   royal 
family.     But   in   the  queen's    days   he 
had  been  the  eulogist  of   Bolingbroke, 
and    was    ttill    oonnected    with    maay 
Tories.    It  )B  not  strange  that  Addison, 
while  heated  by  conflict,  shoold  baTS 
thought  himself  justified  in  obstructing 
the  ixref erment  of  one  whom  he  might 
zsgard  as  a  politioal  enemy.    Neithtf  is  it 
strange  that,  when  review  ing  his  whole 
life,   and  earnestly  scrutinizing  ail    his 
motiree,  he  should  think  that  he  bad 
acted  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  part  in 
usmg  his  power  against  a  disbessed  man 
of  letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as 
helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this 
anecdote.  It  appears  that  Addison,  on 
his  deathbed,  called  himself  to  a  strict 
account,  and  was  not  at  ease  till  he  had 
asked  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it  was 
not  even  suspected  that  he  had  ooaunitted 
—for  an  injury  which  would  have  cansod 
disquiet  only  to  a  very  tender  conscience. 
Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer  that,  if 
he  had  really  been  guilty  of  fonning  a 
base  conspiracy  against  the  fame  and 
fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed some  remorse  for  so  serious  a 
crime  ?  But  it  is  uuneoessaiy  to  multiply 
arguments  and  evidence  for  the  Defence, 
when  there  is  neither  argument  nor  eri- 
denoe  for  the  Accusation. 

The  last  moments   of   Addison  were 
perfectly  serene.    His  interview  with  his 

son-in-law  is  nniversally    . -^,      ,  ,    . 
1  tio      tt  X.         •/    Addison'a  last 

known.    "See,"  he  said,    momenta ;liU 
"how    a    Ohristian    can     death, June 
die!"  The  piety  of  Addi-       17.17X9. 
son  was,  in  truth,  of  a  singularly  cheerful 
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character.  The  feeling  which  predomi- 
nates in  all  his  deyotional  writings  is 
g^ratitnde.  God  was  to  him  the  all-wise 
and  all-powerful  friend,  who  had  watched 
OTer  his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal 
tenderness ;  who  had  listened  to  his  cries 
before  they  could  form  themselves  in 
prayer;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from 
the  snares  of  vice ;  who  had  made  his  cup 
run  over  with  worldly  blessings ;  who  had 
doubled  the  value  of  those  blessings  by 
bestowing  a  thankful  heart  to  enjoy  them, 
and  dear  friends  to  partake  them ;  Who 
had  rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian 
gulf,  had  purified  the  autumnal  air  of  the 
Campagna,  and  had  restrained  the  ava- 
lanches of  Mont  Cenis.  Of  the  Psalms, 
hia  favourite  was  that  which  represents 
the  Buler  of  all  things  under  the  endearing 
image  of  a'shepherd,  whose  crook  guides 
the  flock  safe  through  gloomy  and  deso- 
late glens  to  meadows  well  watered  and 
rich  with  herbage.  On  that  goodness  to 
which  he  ascribed  all  the  happiness  of 
his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death 
with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear. 
I^e  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719.  He 
had  just  entered  on  his  forty  -  eighth 
year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  and  was  borne  thence  to  the 

His  funeral,  f^^^  **  ^^  of  night 
The  choir  sung  a  funeral 
hymn.  Bishop  Atterbuiy,  one  of  those 
Tories  who  had  loved  and  honoured  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  Whigs,  met  the 
corpse  and  led  the  procession  by  torch- 
light round  the  shrine  of  Saint  Edward 
and  the  graves  of  the  Plantageuets,  to 
the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the 
north  side  of  that  chapel,  in  the  vault  of 
the  house  of  Albemarle,  the  cofiELn  of 
Addison  lies  next  to  the  coffin  of  Montagu. 
Tet  a  few  months,  and  the  same  mourners 
passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The 
same  sad  anthem  was  again  chanted. 
The  same  vault  was  again  opened;  and 
the  coffin  of  Craggs  was  placed  close  to 
the  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Addison.    But  one  alone  is  now  re- 
membered. Tickellbewailed 
^m^J^.  hisfriend  in  an  elegy  which 
would  do   honour   to   the 
greatest  name   in   our   literature ;    and 
which  unites  the  energy  and  magnificence 


of  Dryden  to  the  tenderness  and  purity  of 
Cowper.  This  fine  poem  colleoted 
was  prefixed  to  a  superb  edition  of 
edition  of  Addison's  works,  ^  '^<>'^^- 
which  was  published  in  1721  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  names  of  the  subscribers  proved 
how  widely  his  fame  had  been  spread. 
That  his  countrymen  should  be  eager  to 
possess  his  writings,  even  in  a  costly  form, 
is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonderful 
that,  though  English  literature  was  then 
littlQ  studied  on  the  continent,  Spanish 
Grandees,  Italian  Prelates,  Marshals  of 
France,  should  be  found  in  the  list. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  names  are 
those  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  Prince 
Eugene,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
of  the  Dukes  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Guastalla,  of  the  DQge  of  Genoa,  of  the 
Begent  Orleans,  and  of  Cardinal  Dubois. 
We  ought  to  add  that  this  edition,  though 
eminently  beautiful,  is  in  some  important 
points  defective ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  yet 
possess  a  complete  collection  of  Addison's 
writin^^. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent 
and  noble  widow,  nor  any  of  his  powerful 
and  attached  fiiends,  shoiild  statue  of 
have  thought  of  placing  Addison  in 
even  a  simple  tablet,  in-  Poet's  Comer, 
scribed  with  his  name,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Abbey.  It  was  not  till  three  generations 
had  laughed  and  wept  over  his  pages  that 
the  omission  was  supplied  by  the  public 
veneration.  At  length,  in  our  own  time, 
his  image,  skilfully  graven,  appeared  in 
Poet's  Comer.  It  represents  him,  as  we 
can  conceive  him,  clad  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  freed  from  his  wig,  stepping 
from  his  parlour  at  Chelsea  into  his  trim 
little  garden  with  the  account  of  the 
Everlasting  Club  or  the  Loves  of  Hilpa 
and  Shalum  just  finished  for  the  next 
day's  Spectator,  in  his  hand.  Such  a  mark 
of  national  respect  was  due  to  the  unsullied 
statesman,  to  the  accomplished  scholar,  to 
the  master  of  pure  English  eloquence,  to 
the  consummate  painter  of  life  and 
manners.  It  was  due,  above  all,  to  the 
great  satirist,  who  alone  knew  how  to  use 
ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who,  without 
inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a  great  social 
reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue, 
after  a  long  and  disastrous  separation, 
during  which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by 
profligacy,  and  virtue  i)y  fanaticism. 
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This  book  has  more  than  one  title  to 

our  eerions  attention.    It  is  an  appeal, 

solemnly  made  to  posterity 

conspicaons  part  in  g^reat 
oTents,  and  who  represents  himself  as 
deeply  aggrieved  by  the  rash  and  malevo- 
lent censure  of  his  contemporaries.  To 
such  an  appeal  we  shall  always  g^ve 
ready  audience.  We  can  perform  no  duty 
more  useful  to  society,  or  more  agreeable 
to  our  own  feelings,  than  that  of  making, 
fis  far  as  our  power  extends,  reparation 
to  the  slander^  and  persecuted  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  We  therefore  promptly 
took  into  our  consideration  this  copious 
apology  for  the  life  of  Bertrand  Barere. 
We  hare  made  up  our  minds;  and  we 
now  purpose  to  do  him,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  full  and  signal  justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant 
in  this  case  does  not  come  into  court 
alone.  He  is  attended  to  tho  bar  of 
public  opinion  by  two  compurgators  who 
occupy  highly  honourable  stations.  One 
of  these  is  M.  David  of  Angers,  member 
of  the  Institute,  an  eminent  sculptor, 
and,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed, 
a  favourite  pupil,  though  not  a  ki^man, 
of  the  painter  who  bore  the  same  name. 

The  other,  to  whom  we 
bto^aphe?!.    <>^®  *^«  biographical  pre- 

f  ce,  is  M.  Hippolyte  Car* 
not,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  son  of  the  celebrated  Director.  In 
the  judgment  of  M.  David  and  of  M. 
Hippolyte  Carnot,  Barere  wm  a  deserving 
and  an  ill-used  man,  a  man  who,  though 
by  no  means  faultless,  must  yet,  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  be  considered  as  on  the  whole 
entitled  to  our  esteem.    It  will  be  for 
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the  public  to  determine,  after  a  ivl 
hearing,  whether  the  editors  hare,  bj 
thus  connecting  their  names  with  that  of 
Barere,  raised  his  character  or  lowered 
their  own. 

We  are  not  conscious  that,  when  we 
opened  this  book,  we  were  under  the 
influence  of  any  feeling  likely  to  pervert 
our  judgment.  Undoubtedly  we  had 
long  entertained  a  most  unfiavoarable 
opinion  of  Barere ;  but  to  this  opinioa 
we  were  not  tied  by  any  passion  or  by 
any  interest  Our  dislike 
was  a  reasonable  dislike, 
and  might  have  been  re- 
moved by  reason.  Indeed  our  expecta- 
tion was,  that  these  Kemoirs  would  in 
some  measure  clear  Barere's  fame.  That 
he  could  vindicate  himself  from  aU  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  we  knew  to  be  impossible  ;  and  his 
editors  admit  that  he  has  not  done  so. 
Bat  we  thought  it  highly  probable  that 
some  grave  accusations  would  be  refuted, 
and  that  many  offences  to  which  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  plead  g^idty  would 
be  greatly  extenuated.  We  were  not 
disposed  to  be  severe.  We  were  foJIjr 
aware  that  temptations  such  as  those  to 
M'hich  the  members  of  the  Convention 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
were  exposed  must  try  severely  the 
strength  of  the  firmest  virtue.  Indeed 
our  inclination  has  always  been  to  regard 
with  an  indulgence,  which  to  some  rigid 
moralists  appears  excessive,  those  faults 
into  which  gentle  and  noble  spirits  are 
sometimes  hurried  by  the  excitement  of 
conflict,  by  the  maddening  influence  of 
sympathy,  and  by  ill-regulated  seal  for  a 
pubUc  cause. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book, 
and  compared  it  with  other  accocnt*  of 
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the   events    in    which   Bar&re    bore    a 

part    It  ia  now  our  doty  to  express  the 

opinion  to  which  this  InTestigation  has 

led  us. 

Oar  opinion  then  is  this,  that  Bar^re 

approached  nearer  than  any  person  men* 

tioned  in  history  or  fiction,  whether  man 

or  devil,  to  the  idea  of 

^SJJSSSJ**  consummate  and  universal 
depravity.  t     v       xu 

depravity.     In  him   the 

qualities  which  are  the  proper  objects  of 
liatred,  and  the  qoalities  which  are  the 
proper  objects  of  contempt,  preserve  an 
exquisite  and  absolute  harmony.  In 
almost  every  particular  sort  of  wicked- 
ness he  has  had  rivals.  His  sensuality 
was  immoderate ;  but  this  was  a  failing 
common  to  him  with  many  great  and 
amiable  men.  There  have  been  many 
men  as  cowardly  as  he^  some  as  cruel,  a 
few  as  mean,  a  few  as  impudent.  There 
may  also  have  been  as  great  liars^  though 
we  never  met  with  them  or  read  of  them. 
But  when  we  put  every  thing  together, 
sensuality,  poltroonery,  baseness,  effron- 
tery, mendacity,  barbarity,  the  result  is 
something  which  in  a  novel  we  should 
condemn  as  caricature,  and  to  which,  we 
venture  to  say,  no  panUlel  can  be  found 
in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  ac- 
knowledge, to  try  a  man  situated  as 
Bar^re  was  by  a  severe 
standard.  Nor  have  we 
done  so.  We  have  formed 
our  opinion  of  him  by  comparing  him,  not 
with  politicians  of  stainless  character,  not 
with  Chancellor  D'Agnesseau,  or  General 
Washington,  or  Hr.  Wilberforce,  or  Earl 
Grey,  but  with  his  own  colleagues  of  the 
Mountain.  That  party  included  *a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  worst  men  that 
ever  lived ;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  like 
Bar^.  Compared  with  him,  Fouchd 
seems  honest j  Billaud  seems  humane; 
Hubert  seems  to  rise  into  dignity.  Every 
other  chief  of  a  party,  says  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot,  has  found  apologists  :  one  set  of 
men  exalts  the  Girondists ;  another  set 
justifies  Danton ;  a  third  deifies  Robes- 
pierre :  but  Barere  has  "remained  with- 
out a  defender.  We  venture  to  suggest 
a  very  simple  solution  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. All  the  other  chiefs  of  parties 
had  some  good  qualities,  and  Barere  had 
none.  The  genius,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  humanity  of  the  Girondist  statesmen 
more  than  atoned  for  what  was  culpable 
in  their  conduct,  and  should  have  pro- 
tected them  from  the  insult  of  being 
compared  with  such  a  thing  as  Bar^. 
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Danton  and  Robespierre  were  indeed  bad 
men ;  but  in  both  of  them  some  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  mind  remained  sound. 
Danton  was  brave  and  resolute,  fond  of 
pleasure,  of  power,  and  of  distinction, 
with  vehement  passions,  with  lax  prin- 
ciples, but  with  some  kind  and  manly 
feelings,  capable  of  great  crimes,  but 
capable  also  of  friendship  and  of  com- 
passion. He,  therefore,  naturally  finds 
admirers  among  persons  of  bold  and 
sanguine  dispositions.  Robespierre  was 
a  vain,  envions,  and  suspicious  man,  with 
a  hard  heart,  weak  nerves,  and  a  gloomy 
temper.  But  we  cannot  with  truth  deny 
that  he  was,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  disinterested,  that  his  private  life 
was  correct,  or  that  he  was  sincerely 
zealous  for  his  own  system  of  politics 
and  morals.  He,  therefore,  naturally 
finds  admirers  among  honest  but  moody 
and  bitter  democrats.  If  no  class  has' 
taken  the  reputation  of  Barere  under  its 
patronage,  the  reason  is  plain :  Barere 
had  not  a  single  virtue,  nor  even  the 
semblance  of  one. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  originally  of  a  savage 
disposition ;  but  this  circumstance  seems 
to  us  only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  There 
are  some  unhappy  men  constitutionally 
prone  to  the  darker  passions,  men  all 
whose  blood  is  gall,  and  to  whom  bitter 
words  and  harsh  actions  are  as  natural 
as  snarling  and  biting  to  a  ferocious  dogi 
To  come  into  the  world  with  this  wretched 
mental  disease  is  a  greater 
calamity  than  to  be  born  „tnt5'<£S«e. 
blind  or  deaf.  A  man 
who,  having  such  a  temper,  keeps  it  in 
subjection,  and  constrains  himself  to 
behave  habitually  with  justice  and 
humanity  towards  those  who  are  in  his 
power,  seems  to  ns  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Thbre  have  been  instances 
of  tins  self-command;  and  they  are 
among  the  most  signal  triumphs  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  On  the  other 
band,  a  man  who^  having  been  blessed  by 
nature  with  a  bland  disposition,  gradually 
brings  himself  to  inflict  misery  on  his 
fellow-creatures  with  indifference,  •  with 
satisfaction,  and  at  length  with  a  hideous 
rapture,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a 
portent  of  wickedness ;  and  such  a  man 
was  Bardie.  The  history  of  his  down- 
ward progress  is  full  of  instruction. 
Weakness,  cowardice,  and  fickleness 
were  bom  with  him ;  the  best  quality 
which  he  received  from  nature  was  a  good 
temper.    These,  it  is  true,  are  not  very 
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•  promifiiiig  m&terialB ;  yet  out  of  materialB 
as  nnpromiaiiigy  high  aentiments  of  piety 
and  of  honour  have  sometimes  made 
martyts  and  heroes.  Rigid  prinoiples 
often  do  for  feeble  minds  what  stays  do 
for  feeble  bodies.  Bat  Bartoe  had  no 
principles  at  all.  His  character  was 
equally  destitute  of  natoxal 

Neither  in  the  commerce 
of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we  ever  become 
acquainted  with  any  mind  so  unstable, 
so  utterly  destitute  of  tone,  so  inoapablo 
of  independent  thought  and  earnest 
preference,  so  ready  to  take  impressions 
and  so  ready  to  lose  them.  He  resembled 
those  creepers  which  must  lean  on  some- 
thing, and  which,  as  soon  as  the&r  prop 
is  removed,  fall  down  in  utter  helpless- 
ness. He  could  no  mora  stand  up,  erect 
and  self-supported,  in  any  cause,  than  the 
ivy  can  rear  itself  like  the  oak,  or  the 
wild  vine  shoot  to  hearen  like  the  cedaf 
of  Lebanon.  It  is  barely  possible  that, 
under  good  guidance  and  in  favourable 
circumstances,  such  a  man  might  hare 
slipped  through  life  without  discredit. 
But  the  onseaworthy  craft,  which  even 
in  still  water  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  going  down  from  its  ow^  rottenness, 
was  launched  on  a  raging  ocean,  amidst 
a  stozm  in  which  a  whole  aimada  of 
gallant  ships  vras  cast  away.  The  weak- 
est and  most  servile  of  human  beings, 
found  himself  on  a  sudden  an  actor  in  a 
Bevolution  which  convulsed  the  whole 
civilized  world.  At  first  he  fell  under 
the  influence  of  humane  and  modemte 
men,  and  talked  the  langruage  of  humanity 
and  moderation.  But  he  soon  found  him- 
•self  surrounded  by  fierce  and  resolute 
spirits,  scared  by  no  danger  and  restrained 
by  no  seruple.  He  had  to  choose  whether 
he  would  be  their  victim  or  their  aocom* 
plice.  His  choice  was 
soon  made.  He  tasted 
blood,  and  felt  no  loath- 
ing :  he  tasted  it  again,  and  likod  it  well. 
Cruelty  became  with  him,  fifBt  a  habit, 
then  a  passion,  at  laat  a  madness.  So 
complete  and  rapid  was  the  degeneracy 
of  his  nature,  that  within  a;  very  lew 
months  after  the  timewhfaihehadpassed 
for  a  good-natured  man,  he  had  brought 
himself  to  look  on  the  despair  and  misery 
of  his  fellow^creatures,  with  a  glee 
rssembling  that  of  the  fiends ,  whom 
Bante  saw  watching  the  i>ool  of  seething 
pitch  in  Haiebolge.  He  had  many 
associates  in  guilt ;  but  he  distinguished 
himself  from  them  hli'by  the  Bacchanalian 
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exaltation  which  he  seemed  to  fed  in  the 
work  of  death.  He  waa  drunk  wish 
innocent  and  noble  blood,  landed  aad 
shouted  as  he  butchered,  and  howled 
strange  songs  and  reeled  in  Strang? 
dances  anddst  the  carnage.  Then  cb!^ 
a  sudden  and  violent  turn  of  fortmr*, 
^e  miserable  man  waa  hnrled  dowa 
from  the  height  of  power  to  hopeless  nsri 
and  infamy.  The  shock  sobered  him  as 
once.  The  fumes  of  his  horrible  intoxica- 
tion passed  away.  But  he  was  now  » 
irrecoverably  depraved,  that  the  dincipliBe 
of  adversity  only  drove  him  farther  into 
wickedness.  Ferocious  vices,  of  which 
he  had  never  been  suspected,  had  bees 
developed  in  him  by  power.  Another 
class  of  vices,  less  hateful  perhaps,  but 
more  despicable,  was  now  developed  in 
him  by  poverty  and  disgrace.  Having 
appalled  the  whole  world  by  great 
crimes  perpetrated  under  the  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  liberty,  he  became  the 
meanest  of  all  the  tools  of  despotiam.  It 
is  not  easy  to  settle  the  order  of  pre* 
oedence  among  his  vices ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  his  baseness 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  rarer  and  more 
marvellous  thing  than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  long 
taken  of  Barfcre^s  character ;  but,  ttll  we 
read  these  Memoirs,  we  held  our  opinion 
with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  a  judge 
who  has  only  heard  one  side.  The  case 
seemed  strong,  and  in  parts  unanswer- 
able: yet  we  did  not  know  what  the 
accused  party  might  have  to  say  for 
himself;  and,  not  being  mndi  inclined 
to  take  our  fellow-creatures  either  for 
angels'of  light  or  for  angels  of  darkness, 
we  could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion 
that  his  offences  bad  been  exaggerated. 
That  suspicion  is  now  at  an  end.  The 
vindication  is  before  us.  Itooenpfes  four 
volumes.  It  was  the  work  of  fbrty 
years.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  does  not  refute  every  aerioufl 
charge  which  admitted  of  ^^^ 
refutation.  How  many  J^Si  oi 
serious  charges,  then,  are  refutation, 
here  refuted  ?  Not  a 
single  one.  Most  of  the  imputationi 
which  have  been  thrown  on  Bar^  he 
does  not  even  notice.  In  such  cases,  of 
course,  judgment  must  go  against  him  by 
default.  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  meagre  and  uninteresting  than  his 
account  of  the  great  public  transactionB 
In  which  he  was  engaged.  He  gives  uf 
hardly  a  word  of  new  information  respect 
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log  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  ;  and,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, tella  ua  long  stories  about  things 
which  happened  before  he  emerged  from 
obscurity,  and  after  he  had  again  sank 
into  it.  Kor  is  this  the  worst.  As  soon 
as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to 
write  lies  ;  and  such  lies  I 
^''^es."**  A  man  who  has  never 
been  within  the  tropics 
does  not  know  what  a  thunder  storm 
means  ;  a  man  who  has  never  looked  on 
Niagara  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  a  cataract ; 
and  he  who  has  not  read  Bar&re's  Memoirs 
may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie. 
Among  the  nnmerons  classes  which  make 
up  the  great  genus  Mendaeium,  the 
Mendaciutn  Viuconicunif  or  Gascon  lie, 
has,  during  some  centuries,  been  highly 
esteemed  as  peculiarly  circumstantial 
and  peculiarly  impudent ;  and  among  the 
Mendacia  Vatconica,  the  Mendaeium 
Barerianum  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
species.  It  is  indeed  a  superb  variety, 
and  quite  throws  into,  the  shade  some 
Mendacia  which  we  were  used  to  regard 
with  admiration.  The  MefuUxcium  Wrox- 
allianumf  for  example,  though  by  no 
means  to  be  despifed,  will  not  sustain 
the  comparison  for  a  moment.  Seriously, 
we  think  that  H.  Hippolyte  Oamot  is 
much  to  blame  in  this  matter*  We  can. 
hardly  suppose  him  to  be  worse  read 
than  ourselves  in  the  history  of  the 
Convention,  a  history  which  must  interest 
him  deeply,  not  only  as  a  Frenchman,  but 
also  as  a  son.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
pei-fectly  aware-  that  many  of  the  most 
important  statements  which  these  volumes 
contain  are  falsehoods,  such  as  ComeiJUe's 
Dorante,  or  Moliere's  Scapin,  or  Colin 
d'Harleville's  Monsieur  de  Crac  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  utter.  We  arot 
far,  indeed,  from  holding  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot  answerable  for  Barere's  want  of 
.  veracity.  But  M«  Hippolyte  Camot  has 
arranged  ^ese  Memoirs, 
has  introduced  them  to 
the  world  by  a  laudatory 
preface,  has  described  them  as  documents 
of  great  historical  value,  and  has  illns-. 
trated  them  by  notes*  We  cannot  but 
think  that,  by  acting  thus,  he  contracted, 
some  obligations  of  which  ^e  does  not 
seeip  to  have  been  at  all  a»*are ;  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  any 
monstrous  fiction  to  go  forth  an4er  the 
lanctlon  of  bisi  name,  withoat  adding  a 
line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for  the  purpose 
of  cautioning  the  reader. 
Wo  will  content  ourselves  at  present 
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with  pointing  out  two  instances  of  Bar&re*8 
wilful  and  deliberate  mendacity  ;  namely, 
his  account  of  the  death  of 
Marie  Antoiaette,  »Dd  Ub  °SSito«tt^* 
account  of  the  death  of 
the  Girondists.  His  account  of  the  death 
of  M^rie  Antoinette  is  as  follows:— 
'^Bobespierre  in  Ms  turn  proposed  that 
the  members  of  the  Capet  family  should 
be  banished,  and  that  Marie  Antoinette 
sliould  be  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Bevolutionary  TribunaL  He  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  concerting  mili- 
tary measures  which  might  have  repaired 
our  disasters  in  Belgium,  and  might  have 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  west."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  812.) 
Now,  it  is  notorious  that  M^rie  An- 
toinette was  sent  before  the  Bevolutionary 
Tribunal,  not  at  Bobespierre's  instance, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  Bobespierre's 
wishes.  We  will  cite  a  single  authority, 
which  is  quite  decisive.  Bonaparte^  who 
had  no  conceivable  motive 
to  disguise  the  truth,  who  SgSS^f 
had  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  truth,  and  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess,  naturally 
felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  wife's 
kinswoman^  distinctly  affirmed  that  Bobes- 
pierre  opposed  the  trying  of  the  Queen.* 
Who,  then,  was  the  person  who  really 
did  propose  that  the  Capet  family  should 
be  banished,  and  that  Marie  Antoinette 
should  be  tried?  Full  information  will 
be  found  in  the  Moniteur.f  From  that 
valuable  record  it  appears  that,  on  the 
first  of  August,  1793,  an  orator  deputed 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
addressed  the  Convention  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  discourse.  He  asked,  in  pas- 
sionate language,  how  it  happened  that 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  still  continued 
to  hope  for  success*  '<  Is  it,",  he  cried, 
''because  we  have  too  long  forgotten  the 
crimes  of  the  Austrian  woman?  Is  it 
because  we  have  shown  so  strange  an 
indulgence  to  the  race  of  our  ancient 
tyrants?  It  is  time  that  this  unwise 
apathy  should  cease ;  it  is  time  to  extir- 
pate from  the  soU  of  the  republic  the 
last  roots  of  royalty.  As  for  the  chUdren 
of  Louis  the  Conspirator,  they  are  hos- 
tages for  the-  Bepublic* 
The  charge  of  their  main-  ^^^^"^ 
teoance  shall  be  reduced 
to  what  i»  Qeoeseary  for  the  food  and 
keep  of  .two  individuals.     The  public 
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treasnre  shall  no  longer  be  l&>lblied  on 
creatures  who  have  too  long  been  con- 
sidered as  privileged.  But  behind  them 
larks  a  woman  who  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  disasters  of  France,  and  whose 
share  in  every  project  adverse  to  the 
Bevolution  has  long  been  known.  Na- 
tional justice  claims  its  rights  over  her. 
It  is  to  the  tribunal  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  conspirators  that  she  ought  to 
be  sent.  It  is  only  by  striking  the 
Austrian  woman  that  you  can  make 
Francis  and  George,  Charles  and  William, 
sensible  of  the  crimes  whioh  their  mini- 
sters and  their  armies  have  committed." 
The  speaker  concluded  by  moving,  that 
Karie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to 
judgment,  and  should,  for  that  end,  be 
forthwith  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie  ; 
and  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Capet,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  under  the  sword  of  the  law,  and  of 
the  two  children  of  Louis,  should  be 
banished  from  the  French  territory.  The 
motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Kow,  who  was  the  person  who  made 
this  speech  and  this  motion?  It  was 
Barere  himself.  It  is 
^5^"  clear,  then,  that  Barere 
attributed  his  .own  mean 
insolence  and  barbarity  to  one  who, 
whaterer  his  crimes  may  have  been,  was 
in  this  matter  innocent.  The  only  ques- 
tion remaining  is,  whether  Barfere  was 
teisled  by  his  memory,  or  wrote  a  de« 
liberate  falsehood. 

We  are  convinced  that  lie  wrote  a 
deliberate  falsehood.  His  memory  is 
described  by  his  editors  as  remarkably 
good,  and  must  have  been  bad  indeed  if 
he  could  not  remember  sudi  a  fact  as  this. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  mnrden  in 
which  he  subsequently  bore  %  part  was 
so  great,  that  he  w<ell  might  confound 
one  with  another,  that  he  might  well 
forget  what  part  of  the  daUy  hecaoomb 
Iras  consigned  to  death  by  himself,  and 
what  part  by  his  colleagues.  But  two 
drenmstanoes  make  it  quite  incredible 
that  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  death 
of  Marie  Antoinette  should  have  escaped 
his  recollection.  She  was  one  of  his 
earliest  victims.  She  wag 
Tlotim/*  one  of  his  most  illnstrions 
victims.  The  most  hard* 
ened  assassin  remembers  the  first  time 
that  he  shed  blood;  and  the  widow  of 
Louis  was  no  ordinary  sufferer.  If  the 
question  had  been  about  some  milliner 
butchered  for  hiding  in  her  garret  her 
brother  who  had  let  drop  a  word  against 


the  Jacobin  club — ^if  the  questioa  ]u4 
been  about  some  old  nun,  dragged  to 
death  for  having  mumbled  what  were 
called  fanatical  words  over  her  beads — 
Bar^re's  memory  might  well  have  deceived 
him.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  him  to  remember  all  the  vrretche« 
whom  he  slew,  as  all  the  pinches  of  8ac£ 
that  he  took.  Bat  though  Barere  mur- 
dered many  hundreds  of  human  beings 
he  murdered  only  one  Qaeen.  That  hs, 
a  small  country  lawyer,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  would  have  thought  himself 
honoured  by  a  glance  or  a  word  from  the 
'daughter  of  so  many  Csssare,  should  call 
her  the  Austrian  woman,  should  send  her 
from  jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her  orer 
to  the  executioner,  was  surely  a  gteai 
event  in  his  life.  Whether  he  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it  or  ashamed  of  it,  is  a 
question  on  which  we  may  perhaps  differ 
from  his  editors ;  but  they  will  admit,  we 
think,  that  he  could  not  have  forgotten 
it. 

We,     therefor^    confidently    charge 
Bardre  with  having  written  a  deliberate 
fabehood ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,     SSJjSl 
that  we  never,  in  the  ooaxse 
of  any  historical  researches  that  we  have 
happened  to  make,  fell  in  with  a  false- 
hood so  audacious,  except  only  the  false- 
hood which  we  are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Giron- 
I    dists,  Barftre  speaks  with  just  aeverityj 
He  calls  it  an  atrocious  in- 
justice perpetrated  against    Arooeediag 
the  legishitors  of  the  re-    §£5S£^ 
public.  He  complains  that 
distinguished  deputies,  who   ought  to 
hare  been  readmitted  to  their  seals  in 
the  Conrention,  were  sent  to  the  scaffold 
as  conspirators.    The  day,  he  ezdaims, 
was  a  day  of  mourning  for  France.    Ik 
mutilated  the  national  representation; 
it  weakened  the  sacred  principle^  that 
the  delegates  of  the  people  were  inviol- 
able.   He  protests  that  be  had  no  share 
in  the  guilt.     *'!  have  had,"  he  says, 
**  the  patience  to  go  through  the  JfeaUevr, 
extracting  all  the  charges  brought  against 
deputies,  and  all  the  decrees  for  arresting 
and  impeaching  deputies.    Kowhere  will 
you  find  my  name.    I  never  brought  a 
charge  against  any  of  my  odileagusa,  or 
made  a  report  against  any,  or  drew  up  an 
impeachment  against  any."* 

Now,  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  lie.    We 
affirm  that  Barere  himself  took  lead  the 
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in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conventios 

against  the  Glrondista.    We  affirm  that 

he,  on  the  twenty-eighth 

.AiBrmaUons.   ^^  j^^^  ^7^3^  proposed  a 

decree  for  bringing  nine  Girondist  depa* 
ties  to  trial,  and  for  putting  to  death 
sixteen  other  Girondist  deputies  without 
any  trial  at  all.  We  affirm  that,  when 
the  accused  deputies  had  been  brought 
to  trial,  and  when  some  apprehension 
arose  that  their  eloquence  might  produce 
an  effect  eren  on  the  Bevolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, Bar^re  did,  on  the  8th  of  Brumaire, 
second  a  motion  for  a  decree  authorising 
the  tribunal  to  decide  without  hearing 
out  the  defence;  and,  for  the  truth  of 
every  one  of  these  things  so  affirmed  by 
ns,  we  appeal  to  that  very  Moniteur  to 
which  Bardre  has  dared  to  appeal.* 

What  M,  Hippolyte  Camot,  knowing, 
as  he  must  know,  that  this  book  contains 
such  falsehoods  as  those  which  we  have 
exposed,  can  have  meant, 
'^^St*''  ^^®°  ^®  described  it  as  a 
'  ▼«f»«»y-  yaluable  addition  to  our 
stock  of  historical  information,  passes 
our  comprehension.  When  a  man  is  not 
ashamed  to  tell  lies  about  events  which 
took  place  before  hundreds  of  witnesses, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  well-known 
and  accessible  books,  what  credit  can  we 
give  to  his  account  of  things  done  in 
comers?  No  historian  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  laughed  at  will  ever  cite  the 
unsupported  authority  of  Barere  as  suffi- 
cient to  prove  any  fact  whatever.  The 
only  thing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  on  which 
these  volumes  throw  any  light,  is  the 
exceeding  baseness  of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  are 

beneath  criticism.    They 

(STuctaS.      ^^  *■  BhaUow,  flippant, 

and  affected  as  Barere's 

oratory  m  the  Convention.     They  are 

al»o,  what  his  oratory  in  the  Convention 

was  not,  utterly  insipid.    In  fact,  they 

are  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  a 

bottle,  of  which  even  the  first  froth  was 

but  of  very  questionable  flavour. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  sketch  of  this  man's  life.  We 
shall,  of  course,  make  very  sparing  use 
Indeed  of  his  own  Memoirs;  and  nerer 
without  distrust,  except  whore  they  are 
confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

Bertrand  Barere  was  bom  in  the  year 
1766,  at  Tarbes  iu  Gascony.    His  father 

*  MoniUnr,  Sl»t  of  July,  1798,  and  Konidi, 
first  Ptcade  of  Bninwilie,  In  the  year  2. 


was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  a 
Vieuzac,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Argeles. 
Bertrand  always  loved  to  be  called  Barere 
de  Vieuzac,  and  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  that,  by  the  help  of  this  feudal 
addition  to  his  name,  he  might  pass  for  a 
gentleman.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar  at  Ton-  SS^Ji!^ 
1  ,.1.         M.    m  «     education, 

louse,  the  seat  of  one  of 

the  most  celebrated  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom,  practised  as  an  advocate  with 
considerable  success,  and  wrote  some 
small  pieces,  which  he  sent  to  the  princi- 
pal literary  societies  in  the  south  of 
France.  Among  provincial  towns,  Tou- 
louse seems  to  have  been  remarkably  rich 
in  indifferent  versifiers  and  critics.  It 
gloried  especially  in  one  venerable  insti- 
tution, called  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Floral  Games.  Academy  of 
This  body  held  every  year  ^^!^ 
a  grand  meeting,  which 
was  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  the 
whole  city,  and  at  which  flowers  of  gold 
and  silver  were  given  as  prizes  for  odes, 
for  idyls,  and  for  something  that  was 
called  eloquence.  These  bounties  pro-' 
duced  of  course  the  ordinary  effect  of 
bounties,  and  tumed  people  who  might 
have  been  thriving  attorneys  and  useful 
apothecaries  into  small  witis  and  bad 
poets.  Barere  does  not  appear  to  havo 
been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  any  of  these 
precious  flowers  ;  but  one  of  his  perform- 
ances was  mentioned  with  honour.  At 
Montauban  he  was  more  fortunate.  The 
Academy  of  that  town  bestowed  on  him 
several  prizes,  one  for  a  panegyric  on 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  which  the  blessings 
of  monarchy  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  nation  were  set  forth  ;  and  another 
for  a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Pom- 
pignan,  in  which,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
Century  was  sharply  assailed.  Then 
Barere  found  an  old  stone  inscribed  with 
three  Latin  words,  and 
wrote  a  dissertation  upon  ■wxiSgs. 
it,  which  procured  him  a 
seat  in  a  learned  Assembly,  called  the 
Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences,  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Polite  Literature.  At  length 
the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  the  Floral 
Games  were  opened  to  so  much  merit. 
Barere,  in  his  thirty -third  year,  took  his 
seat  as  one  of  that  illustrious  brother- 
hood, and  made  an  inaugural  oration  which 
was  greatly  admired.  He  apologizes  for 
recounting  these  triumphs  of  his  youthful 
genius.  We  own  that  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  dwelling  long  on  the  least  dis- 
49 
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graceful  portion  of  his  exifitence.  To 
Bend  in  declamations  for  prizes  offered  b j 
provincial  academies,  is  indeed  no  verj 
useful  or  dignified  employment  for  a 
bearded  man ;  but  it  would  hare  been 
well  if  Bar^re  had  always  been  so  em- 
ployed. 

In  1785  he  married  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  fortune.  Whether  she  was 
in  other  respects  qualified  to  make  a 
home  happy,  is  a  point  respecting  which 
we  are  imperfectly  informed.  In  a  little 
work  entitled  Melancholy  Paget,  vfhich 
was  written  in  1797,  Barere  avers  that 
his  marriage  was  one  of  mere  convenience^ 
that  at  the  altar  his  heart 

tSjSSS,?  ""  ''«»'y  ""»>  sorrowful 
forebodings,  that  he  turned 
pale  as  he  pronounced  the  solemn**  Yes/' 
that  unbidden  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  that  his  mother  shared  his  pre- 
sentiment, and  that  the  evil  omen  was 
accomplished.  "  Hy  marriage,"  he  says, 
**  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of 
marriages."  So  romantic  a  tale,  told  by 
so  noted  a  liar,  did  not  command  our 
belief.  We  were,  therefore,  not  much 
surprised  to  discover  that,  in  his  Memoirs, 
be  calls  his  wife  a  most  amiable  woman, 
and  declares  that,  after  he  had  been  united 
to  her  six  years,  he  found  her  as  amiable 
as  ever.  He  complahis,  indeed,  that  she 
was  too  much  attached  to  royalty  and  to 
the  old  superstition ;  but  he  assures  us 
that  his  respect  for  her  virtues  induced 
him  to  tolerate  her  prejudices.  Now 
Barere,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was 
himself  a  Boyalist  and  a  Catholic.  He 
had  gained  one  prize  by  flattering  the 
Throne,  and  another  by  defending  the 
Church.  It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore, 
that  disputes  about  politics  or  religion 
ehoald  have  embittered 
™J325m?**  ^"  domestic  life  till  some 
time  after  ho  became  a 
husband.  Our  own  guess  is,  that  his 
wife  was,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  woman,  and  that  she  did  her 
best  to  make  him  happy  during  some 
years.  It  seems  clear  that,  when  circum- 
stances developed  the  latent  atrocity  of 
his  character,  she  could  no  longer  endure 
him,  refused  to  see  him,  and  sent  back 
his  letters  unopened.  Then  it  was,  we 
imagine,  that  he  invented  the  fable 
about  his  distress  on  his  wedding  day. 
In  1788  Barere  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Paris,  attended  reviews,  heard  Laharpe 
at  the  LycsBum,  and  Condorcet  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  stared  at  the 
envoys  of  Tippoo  Saib,  saw  the  Royal 


Family  dine  at  Versailles,  and  kept  * 
journal  in  which  he  noted  down  adv^ 
tures    and   speculations. 
Some  parts  of  this  journal     ^^^pwS? 
are   printed   in  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  before  oa,  and  ar« 
certainly  most  characteristic     The  woes 
vices  of  the  writer  had  not  yet  shown  theci- 
selves;  but  ihe  weakness  which  warn  the 
parent  of  those  vices  appears  in  every  lifi& 
His  levity,  his  inconsistency,  hia  servility, 
were  already  what  they  were    to   the 
last.    AU  his  opinions,  all  hia  feeUngs, 
spin  round  and  round  like  a  weathercock 
in  a  whirlwind.    Nay,  the  very  in^pret- 
Bions   which   he    receives    throng    his 
senses  are  not  the  same  two  daya  ^^yMtft. 
He  sees  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  ia  to 
much  blinded  by  loyalty 
as  to  find   hU   K.jesty    |SS£xTt 
handsome,    "I  fixed  my 
eyes,"  he  says,  "with  a  lively  coxioeity 
on  his  fine  countenance,  which  I  thooght 
open  and  noble,"     The  next  time  that 
the  King  appears,  all  is  altered.     His 
Majesty's  eyes  are  without  the  •m^Ti^at 
expression ;  he  has  a  vulgar  laugh  which 
seems  like  idiocy,  an  ignoble  figure^  an 
awkward  gait,  and  the  look  of  a  big  boy 
ill  brought  up.    It  is  the  same  with  more 
important  questions.    Barere  is  for  the 
parliaments  on  the  Monday  and  against 
the  parliaments   on   the   Tuesday,   for 
feudality   in  the  morning  and  against 
feudality  in  the  afternoon.    One  day  he 
admires  the  English  constitution;  then 
he  shudders  to  think  that,  in  the  stn^gles 
by  which   that  constitution    had  been 
obtained,   the   barbarous  islanders  had 
murdered  a  king,  and  gives  the  preference 
to  the  constitution  of  Beam.    Beam,  he 
says,    has    a    sublime    constitution,    a 
beautiful  constitution.   There  the  nobOity 
and  clergy  meet  in  one  hoose  and  the 
Commons  in  another.      If  the   hooses 
differ,  the  King  has  the  casting  rote.    A 
few  weeks   later  we   find  him   raving 
against  the  principles  of  Hus  sublime 
and  beautiful  constitution.     To   admit 
deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  into 
the  legislature  is,  he  says,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  admit  enemies  of  tbd 
nation  into  the  legislature. 

In  this  state  of   mind,   without  one 
settled  purpose  or  opinion,  the  slave  of 
the  last  word,  royalist,ariB- 
tocrat, democrat, according   ^Snoftto' 
to   the   prevailing   senti-  Third  Xstoto. 
ment  of  the  coffee-house 
or  drawing-room  into  whidi  he  had  josi 
looked,  did  Barere  enter  into  public  life. 
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TThe  Btates-Genenl  had  been  summoned. 
3av6rtwent  down  to  his  own  province, 
^vrafl  there  elected  one  of  the  repreeenta* 
tives  of  the  Third  Estate,  and  returned  to 
JParisin  May  1789. 

A  great  crisis,  often  predicted,  had  at 
last  arrlTed.  In  no  ooantrj,  we  oonceire^ 
hare  intellectual  freedom 
^SrtS^*^  and  poUtioal  serritude 
existed  together  so  long 
as  in  France,  during  the  seyentj  or 
eig^hty  years  which  preceded  the  laat 
<:onTOcation  of  the  Orders.  Ancient 
abnaes  and  new  theories  flourished  in 
«qiial  Tigour  side  by  side.  The  people, 
liaTing  no  constitutional  means  of  check- 
ing' eren  the  most  flagitious  misgoTem- 
xnent,  were  indemnified  for  oppression  by 
beisg  sufEered  to  luxuriate  in  anarchical 
speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule  erety 
principle  on  which  the  institutions  of  the 
«tate  reposed.  Neither  those  who  attri- 
bute the  downfall  of  the  old  French 
institutions  to  the  public  grieTftnoes,'nor 
those  who  attribute  it  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  philosophers,  appear  to  us  to  hare 
taken  into  their  riew  more  than  one  half 
4>f  the  subject.  Grievances  as  heavy 
liSTe  often  been  endured  without  produc- 
ing a  revolution ;  doctrines  as  bold  have 
often  been  propounded  without  produc- 
ing a  revolution.  The  question,  whether 
the  French  nation  was  alienated  ftom  its 
old  polity  by  the  foUles  and  vices  of  the 
Tixiers  and  Sultanas  who  pillaged  and 
disgraced  it^  or  by  the  writings  of  Yoltaire 
and  fiousseau,  seems  to  us  as  idle  as  the 
question  whether  it  was  fire  or  gunpowder 
that  blew  up  the  mills  at  Hounslow. 
neither  cause  would  have  suificed  alone. 
TTyratiny  may  last  through  ages  where 
discussion  is  suppressed.  Discussion  may 
safely  be  left  free  by  rulers  who  act  on 
popular  principles.  But  combine  a  press 
like  that  of  London,  with  a  government 
like  that  <a  St  Petersburg,  and  the 
inevitable  effect  will  be  an  explosion  that 
will  shake  the  world.  80  it  was  in  France. 
Despotism  and  License,  mingling  in  nn. 
blessed  union,  engendered  that  mighty 
Bevolution  in  which  the  lineaments  of 
both  parents  were  strangely  blended. 
The  long  gestation  was  accomplished ; 
and  Europe  saw,  with  mixed  hope  and 
terror,  that  agonising  travail  and  that 
portentous  birth. 

Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which 
St  this  conjuncture  poured  from  sU  the 
provinces  of  France  into  Paris,  Bai^ 
made  no  contemptible  figure.  The 
opinions  which  he  for  the  moment  pro- 


fessed wore  popular,  yet  not  extreme. 
His  character  was  fair ;  his  perBonsl 
advantages  are  said  to 
have  been  considerable  j  J^^'JgSISJr. 
and,  from  the  portrait 
which  is  prefixed  to  these  Memoirs,  and 
which  represents  him  as  he  appeared  in 
the  Convention,  we  should  judge  that  his 
features  must  have  been  strikingly  hand- 
some, though  we  think  that  we  can  read 
in  them  cowardice  and  meanness  vefj 
legibly  written  by  the  hand  of  God.  His 
conversation  was  lively  and  easy;  his 
manners  remarkably  good  for  a  countiy 
lawyer.  Women  of  rank  and  wit  said 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  on  his 
first  arrival  from  a  remote  province,  had 
that  indescribable  air  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Paris  alone  could  give.  His 
eloquence,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  so 
much  admired  in  the  capital  as  it  had 
been  by  the  ingenious  academicians  of 
Montauban  and  Toulouse.  His  style  was 
thou^t  very  bad ;  and  very  bad,  if  s 
foreigner  may  ventufe  to  judge,  it  con* 
tinued  to  the  last.  It  would,  however^ 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  had  some 
talents  for  speaking  and  writing.  His 
rhetoric,  though  deformed  by  evefy 
imaginable  fault  of  taste,  from  bombast 
down  to  buffoonery,  was  not  wholly 
without  force  and  vivacity.  He  had 
also  one  quality  which,  in  Q^u^utles, 
active  life,  often  gives 
fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over  first* 
rate  men.  Whatever  he  could  do,  he 
could  do  without  effort,  at  any  momenti 
in  any  abundance,  and  on  any  side  of  any 
question.  There  was,  indeed,  a  perfect 
harmony  between  his  moral  character  and 
his  intellectual  character.  His  tender 
was  that  of  a  slave ;  his  abilities  were 
exactly  those  which  qualified  him  to  bo 
a  useful  slave.  Of  thinking  to  pnrposO| 
he  was  utterly  incapable;  but  he  had 
wonderful  readiness  in  armnging  and 
expressing  thoughts  furnished  by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  full  extent 
either  of  his  talents  or  of  bis  vices.    Ho 
was  indeed  edipeed  by  much  abler  men. 
He  went,  as  was  his  habit,  with  the 
stream,  spoke   occasionally  with   somo 
success,    and     edited     a 
jounul  called  the  Point       «^ 
dnJour,    in    which    the 
debates  of  the  Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  among 
the  violent  reformers.  He  wasnot  friendly 
to  that  new  division  of  the  French  ten!* 
tory  which  was   among  the   most  iant 
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portant  changes  introduced  b/  the 
BevolntioD,  and  was  especiallj  nnwiUing 
to  see  his  native  province  dismembered. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  fram* 
ing  Beports  on  the  Woods  and  Forests. 
Louis    was    exceedingly 

Beports  on  anxious  about  this  matter: 
4y^o  woods  axul 

forests.  foi"  his  Majesty  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  and 
would  much  rather  have  gone  without 
the  Veto,  or  the  prerogative  of  making 
peace  and  war,  than  without  his  hunting 
and  shooting.  Gentlemen  of  the  royal 
household  were  sent  to  Bardie,  in  order 
to  intercede  for  the  deer  and  pheasants. 
Nor  was  this  intercession  unsuccessful. 
The  reports  were  so  drawn,  that  Barere 
was  afterwards  accused  of  having  dis- 
honestly sacrificed  the  interests  of  the 
public  to  the  tastes  of  the  court.  To  one 
of  these  reports  he  had  the  inconceivable 
foDy  and  bad  taste  to  prefix  a  punning 
motto  from  YirgU,  fit  only  for  such  essays 
•8  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  composing 
for  the  Floral  Games— 

^'£U  canimna  i^lvas,  qrlvie  Bint  Console  digiue.*' 

This  literary  foppery  was  one  of  the  few 

things    in   which    he   was    consistent. 

Boyalist  or  Girondist,  Jacobin  or  Impe- 

xialist,  he  was  always  a  Trissotin. 

As    the   monarchical    party    became 

weaker  and    weaker,  Barere    gradually 

estranged  himself  more  and  more  from  it» 

and  drew  closer  and  closer 

Prawa  olossir  to    the   republicans.     It 

to  tbe  ■  ■.  .         1     • 

TepubUcans.    would  seem  that,  dunng 

this  transition,  he  was  f<» 
a  time  closely  connected  with  the  family 
of  Orleans.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  guardianship  of  the  cele- 
brated Pamela,  afterwards  Lady  Edward 
Fitzgerald ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he 
received  during  some  years  a  pension  of 
twelve  thousand  francs  from  the  Palais 
Boyal. 

At  the  end  of  September  1791  the 
labours  of  the  National  Assembly  ter- 
minated, and  those  of  the  first  and  last 
Legislative  Assembly  commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  should  sit  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  ;  a 
ISS^SSmi^  preposterous     and    mis- 
chievous   regulation,    to 
which  the  disasters  which  followed  must 
in  part  be  ascribed.    In  England,  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  parliament  which 
did  not  contain  one  single  person  who 
•had  ever  sat  in  Parliament  before  ?    Tet 
•it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  number 


of  Englishmen  vvYio^  ncTcr  haring  taked 
any  share  in  public  afiEadrs,  are  y^t  well 
qualified,  by  knowledge  &nd  observatios, 
to  be  members  of  the  legislature,  is  at 
least  a  hundred   times  as   great  as  tht 
number   of    Frenchmen    who    were  lo 
qualified  in  1791.     'How^  indeed,  riiouldit 
have  been  otherwise  ?    In  England,  oeo- 
tnries  of  representative  government  hate 
made  all  educated  people  in  some  measure 
statesmen.      In    France,    the    National 
Assembly  had  probably  been  composed  of 
as  good  materials   as  were  then  to  bs 
found.     It  had  ondonbtedly  removed  a 
vast  mass  of  abuses ;  some  of  iU  membert 
had  read  and  thought  much  about  theories 
of  government;   and  others  had  shown 
great  oratorical  talents.    But  that  kind 
of  skm  which  is   required  for  the  con- 
structing, launching,  and  steering  of  a 
polity  was  lamentably  wanting ;  for  it  is 
a  kind  of  skill  to  which  practice  contri- 
butes more  than   books.    Books  are  in- 
deed useful  to  the  politician,  as  they  are 
useful  to  the  navigator  and  to  the  snz^geoa 
Bat  the  real  navigator  is  formed  on  the 
waves;  the  real  surgeon  is  formed  at 
bedsides ;  and  the  conflicts  of  free  state 
are   the    real   school    of   oonstitntiooal 

statesmen.    The  National 
A         VI     V  J     L  The  National 

Assembly  had,  however,  ^MemUy. 

now  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  two  laborious  and  eventful  ycara 
It  had,  indeed,  by  no  means  finished  its 
education ;  but  it  was  no  longer,  as  on 
the  day  when  it  met,  altogether  rude  t« 
political  functions.    lU  later  proceedings 
contain  abundant  proof  that  the  members 
had  profited  by  their  experienoe.    Be- 
yond all  doubt,  there  was  not  in  France 
any  equal  number  of  persons  poasessmg 
in  an  equal  degree  the  qualities  necesaaiy 
for    the  judicious   direction   of  pubUc 
aflSaiia  j  and,  just  at  this  moment,  thess 
legisUtors,  misled  by  a  cbildish  vriak  to 
display  their  own  disinterestedness,  de- 
serted the  duties  which  they  had  iatf 
leamed,aud  which  nobody  else  had  leamea 
at  all,  and  left  their  baU  to  a  lecona 
crowd  of  novices,  who  had  atiU  to  m^ 
the  first  rudiments  of  political  bttsu»e«. 
When  Bartsre    wrote  his  Memoirs  toe 


absurdity  of  this  Self-denying 


Ordiflaii<e 


had  been  proved  by  events,  an<^.^*'* 
beUeve,  acknowledged  by  aU  parties,  ofi 
accordingly,  with  his  usual  mccdacny, 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  implying  that  n  i 
had  opposed  it.  There  was,  be  teW^ 
no  good  citizen  who  did  not  iegi«t  ^ 
fatal  vote.  Nay,  all  wise  men,  he  i»P. 
wished  the  National  Assembly  to  con- 
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tiniie  its  aittioga  as  the  first  Lsgialative 
Assembly.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  wishes  of  the  enlightened  friends  of 
liberty ;  and  the  generous  but  fatal  sui- 
cide was  perpetrated.  Kow  the  fact  is, 
that  Bar&re,  far  from  opposing  this  ill- 
advised  measure,  was  one  of  those  who 
most  eagerly  supported  it;  that  he  de- 
scribed it  from  the  tribute  as  wise  and 
magnanimous ;  and  that  he  assigned,  as 
his  reasons  for  taking  this  view,  some  of 
those  phrases  in  which  orators  of  his  class 
delight,  and  which,  on  all  men  who  hare 
the  smallest  insight  into  politics,  produce 
an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of  ipecac 
cnanha.  **  Those,''  he  said,  '*  who  have 
framed  a  constitution  for  their  country, 
are,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale  of  that 
social  state  of  which  they  are  the  authors ; 
for  creatiTe  power  is  not  in  the  same 
sphere  with  that  which  it  has  created." 

M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  noticed  this 
antruth,  and  attributes  it  to  mere  forget- 
inlness.  We  leave  it  to  him  to  reconcile 
his  very  charitable  supposition  with 
which  he  elsewhere  says  of  the  remark- 
able ezcellenoe  of  Barfere's  memory. 

Many  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly were  indemnified  for  the  sacrifice 
of  legialatlTe  power,  by  appointments  in 
various  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Of  these  fortunate  persons  Bardre  was 
one.  A  high  Court  of 
Ap^a?  'A.ppeal  had  just  been  in- 
stituted. This  court  was 
to  sit  at  Paris  ,*  but  its  jurisdiction  was 
to  extend  over  the  whole  realm,  and  the 
departments  were  to  choose  the  judges. 
Barere  was  nominated  by  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He  asserts,  and 
our  readers  may,  if  they  choose,  believe^ 
that  it  was  about  this  time  in  contempla- 
tion to  make  him  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a 
responsibility,  he  obtained  permission  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  native  place.  It  is 
certain  that  he  left  Paris  early  in  the 
year  1792,  and  passed  some  months  in 
the  south  of  France. 

In  the  meantime,  it  became  clear  that 
•the  constitution  of  1791  would  not  work. 
It  was,  indeed,  not  to  be 
SiS'im."  <»P«ct^»  t^t  a  consti- 
tution new  both   in   its 
principles  and  its  details  would  at  first 
work  easily.     Had  the  chief  magistrate 
enjoyed  the  entire   confidence   of    the 
people,  had  he  performed  his  part  with 
the  utmost   teal,  fidelity,  and  ability, 
had  the  representattTe  bo4y  included  idl 


the  wisest  statesmen  of  France,  the  diffi- 
culties might  still  have  been  found  in- 
superable. But,  in  fact,  the  experiment 
was  made  under  every  disadvantage. 
The  King,  very  naturally,  hated  the  con- 
stitution. In  the  Legislative  Assembly 
were  men  of  genius. and  men  of  good 
intentions,  but  not  a  single  man  of  ex- 
perience. Nevertheless,  if  France  had 
been  suffered  to  settle  her  own  affairs 
without  foreign  interference,  it  is  possible 
that  the  calamities  which  follow^  might 
have  been  averted.  The  King  who,  with 
many  good  qualities,  was  sluggish  and 
sensual,  might  have  found  compensation 
for  his  lost  prerogatires  in  his  immense, 
civil  list,  in  hia  palaces  and  hunting 
grounds,  in  soups,  Perigoid  pies,  and 
Champagne.  The  people,  finding  them- 
selves secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
valuable  reforms  which  the  National 
Assembly  had,  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
errors,  effected,  would  not  have  been 
easily  excited  by  demagogues  to  acts  of 
atrocity ;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity  had  been 
committed,  those  acts  would  probably 
have  produced  a  speedy  and  violent 
reaction.  Had  tolerable  quiet  been  pre- 
served during  a  few  years,  the  constita- 
tion  of  1791  might  perhaps  have  taken 
root,  might  have  gradually  acquired  the 
strength  which  time  alone  can  give,  and 
might,  with  some  modifications  whidi 
were  undoubtedly  needed,  have  lasted 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  Buropeaa 
coalition  against  the  Re- 
volution extinguished  au'^^jgjwaa 
hope  of  such  a  result. 
The  deposition  of  Louis  was,  in  our 
opinion,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
that  coalition.  The  question  was  now 
no  longer,  whether  the  King  should  have 
an  absolute  Veto  or  a  suspensive  Yeto^ 
whether  there  should  be  one  chamber 
or  two  chambers,  whether  the  members 
of  the  representative  body  should  be  re- 
eligible  or  not ;  but  whether  France  should 
belong  to  the  French.  The  independence 
of  the  nation,  the  integrity j)f  the  terri- 
tory, were  at  stake ;  and  we  must  say 
plainly,  that  we  cordially  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  those  Frenchmen  who,  at  that 
conjuncture,  resolved,  like  our  own  Blake, 
to  play  the  men  for  their  country,  under 
whatever  form  of  government  their 
country  might  fall. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  war  with 
the  Continental  coalition  was,  on  the  side 
of  France,  at  first  a  defensive  war,  and 
therefore  a  just  war.  It  was  not  a  war 
for  small  objects,  or  against  despicable 
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enemies.  On  the  event  were  staked  all 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  French 
people.  Foremost  among 
the  threatening  powers 
appeared  two  great  and  martial  mon- 
archies, either  of  which,  situated  as 
France  then  was,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
formidable  assailant.  It  is  evident  that, 
under  snch  circnmstances,  the  French 
could  not,  without  extreme  imprudence, 
entrust  the  supreme  administration  of 
their  affairs  to  any  person  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  national  cause  admitted  of 
doubt.  Now,  it  is  no  reproach  to  the 
memory  of  Louis  to  say, 
Iiouls  rvi.     j^^  jjQ  ^g  jj^j^  attached 

to  the  national  cause.  Had  he  been  so, 
he  would  have  been  something  more  than 
man.  He  had  held  absolute  power,  not 
by  usurpation,  but  by  the  accident  of 
birth  and  by  the  ancient  polity  of  the 
kingdom.  That  power  he  had,  on  the 
whole,  used  with  lenity.  He  had  meant 
well  by  his  people.  He  had  been  willing 
to  make  to  them,  of  his  own  mere  motion, 
concessions  such  as  scarcely  any  other 
sovereign  has  ever  made  except  under 
duress.  He  had  paid  the  penalty  of 
faults  not  his  own,  of  the  haughtiness 
and  ambition  of  some  of  his  predecessors, 
of  the  dissoluteness  and  baseness  of 
others.  He  had  been  vanquished,  taken 
captive,  led  in  triumph,  put  in  ward.  He 
had  escaped ;  he  had  been  caught ;  he 
had  been  dragged  back  like  a  runaway 
galley-slave  to  the  oar.  He  was  still  a 
state  prisoner.  His  quiet  was  broken  by 
daily  affronts  and  lampoons.  Accustomed 
from  the  cradle  to  be  treated  with  pro- 
found reverence,  he  was  now  forced  to 
command  his  feelings,  while  men  who,  a 
few  months  before,  had  been  hackney 
writers  or  country  attorneys,  sat  in  his 
presence  with  covered  heads,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  easy  tone  of  equality. 
Conscious  of  fair  intentions,  sensible  of 
hard  usage,  he  doubtless  detested  the 
Revolution ;  and,  while  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  confede- 
rates, pined  in  secret  for  the  sight  of  the 
German  eagles  and  the  sound  of  the 
Gkrman  drums.  We  do  not  blame  him 
for  this.  Bat  can  we  blame  those  who, 
being  resolved  to  defend  the  work  of  the 
National  Assembly  against  the  interfer- 
ence of  strangers,  were  not  disposed  to 
have  him  at  their  head  in  the  fearful 
struggle  which  was  approaching?  We 
have  nothing  to  say  in  defence  or  extenua- 
tion of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and  cruelty, 
with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the  re- 


publicans, he  and  his  family  were  treiated. 
But  this  we  say,  that  the  Frendi  had  oaly 
one  alternative,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
powers  of  first  magistrate,  or  to  gitnmd 
their  arms  and  submit  patiently  to  fore^ 
dictation.  The  events  of 
the  tenth  of  August  Aijjrt  lo£ 
sprang  inevitably  from 
the  league  of  Pilnitz.  The  King's  pahwe 
was  stormed  :  his  guards  were  slsuigh- 
tered.  He  was  suspended  from  his  regal 
functions  ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
invited  the  nation  to  elect  an  extra- 
ordinary Convention,  with  the  fnll  powos 
which  the  conjuncture  required.  To  thta 
Convention  the  members  of  the  Natioaal 
Assembly  were  eligible ;  and  Barere  was 
chosen  by  his  own  department 

The  Convention  met  on  tiie  twenty- 
first  of  September  1792.  The  fint  pro* 
ceedings  were  unanimous. 
Royalty  was  abolished  by  abouSSd, 
acclamation.  Ko  objec- 
tions were  made  to  this  great  ehange^ 
and  no  reasons  were  assigned  for  it.  For 
certainly  we  cannot  honour  with  the  name 
of  reasons  such  apophthegms,  as  that 
kings  are  in  the  moral  world  what  mon- 
sters are  in  the  physical  world ;  and  that 
the  history  of  kings  is  the  martyrology 
of  nations.  But  though  the  discassioD 
was  worthy  only  of  a  debating^nb  of 
schoolboys,  the  resolution  to  whidi  the 
Convention  came  seems  to  have  been  that 
which  sound  policy  dictated.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion 
that  a  republic  is,  either  in  the  abstract 
the  best  form  of  government,  or  is,  under 
ordinary  cirrumstances,  the  form  of 
government  best  suited  to  the  French 
people.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
best  governments  which  aoremmentM, 
have  ever  existed  in  the 
world  have  been  limited  monar^iee ;  and 
that  France,  in  particular,  has  never  en- 
joyed so  much  prosperity  and  freedom  as 
under  a  limited  monarchy.  Nevertheless, 
we  approve  of  the  vote  of  the  Convention 
which  abolished  kingly  government. 
The  interference  of  foreign  powers  had 
brought  on  a  crii»\s  which  made  extra- 
ordinary measures  necessary.  Hereditary 
monarchy  may  be,  and  we  believe  that  it 
is,  a  very  useful  institution  in  a  country 
like  France.  And  roasts  are  very  useful 
parts  of  a  ship.  But,  if  the  ship  is  on  her 
beam-ends,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cot 
the  masts  away.  When  once  she  has 
righted,  she  may  come  safe  Into  port 
under  jury  rigging,  and  there  be  ooan- 
plctely  repaired.    But,  in  the  meantime^ 
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she  muBt  b^kacked  with  nnsparing  hand, 
Jest  that  which,  nnder  ordinary  circnm- 
ataneeSi  is  an  essential  part  of  her  fabric, 
should,  in  her  extreme  distress,  sink  her 
to  the  bottom.  Even  so  there  are  political 
emergencies  in  which  it  is  necessary  that 
goremments  should  be  mntilated  of  their 
fair  proportions  for  a  time,  lest  they  be 
cast  away  for  erer;  and  with  snch  an 
emergency  the  Convention  had  to  deal. 
The  fiist  object  of  a  good  Frenchman 
should  hare  been  to  save  France  from  the 
fate  of  Poland.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
gOTormnent  was  entire  derotion  to  the 
national  canse.  That 
requisite  was  wanting  in 
Louis;  and  such  a  wanti 
at  such  a  moment,  could  not  be  supplied 
by  any  public  or  private  virtues.  If  the 
King  were  set  aside,  the  abolition  of 
kingship  necessarily  followed.  In  the 
state  in  which  the  public  mind  then  was, 
it  would  have  been  idle  to  think  of  doing 
what  our  ancestors  did  in  1688,  and  what 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  in 
1830.  Bnch  an  attempt  would  have  failed 
amidst  universal  derision  and  execration. 
■It  would  have  disgusted  all  zealous  men 
of  all  opinions  ;  and  there  were  then  few 
men  who  were  not  zealous.  Parties 
fatigued  by  long  conflict,  and  instructed 
by  the  severe  discipline  of  that  school  in 
which  alone  mankind  will  learn,  are  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  mediator. 
But  when  they  are  in  their  first  heady 
youth,  devoid  of  experience,  fresh  for 
exertion,  flushed  with  hope,  burtiing  with 
animosity,  they  agree  only  in  spuming 
out  of  their  way  the  daysman  who  strives 
to  take  his  stand  between  them  and  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  them  both.  Such  was 
in  1792  the  state  of  France.  On  one  side 
was  the  great  name  of  the  heir  of  Hagh 
Capet,  the  thirty-third  king  of  the  third 
race;  on  the  other  side  wgis  the  great 
name  of  the  republic.  There  was  no 
rallying-point  save  these  two.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  a  choice;  and  those, 
in  our  opinion,  judged  well  who,  waiving 
fbr  the  moment  all  subordinate  questions, 
preferred  independence  to  subjugation, 
the  natal  soil  to  the  emigrant  camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as 
to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  whole  Convention  seemed  to  be  united 
as  one  man.  But  a  deep  and  broad  gulf 
separated  the  representative  body  into 
two  great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  who 
are  called,  from  the  name  of  the  depart- 
vent  which  some  of  them  represented, 


the  Girondists,  and,  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  most  conspicuous  leaders, 
the  Brissotines.  In  activ- 
ity  and  practical  ability,  ^gS^Si"^  "* 
Brissot  and  Gensonn^ 
were  the  most  conspicuous  among  them. 
In  parliamentary  eloquence,  no  French- 
man of  that  time  can  be  considered  as 
equal  to  Vergniaud.  In  a  foreign 
country,  and  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  some  parts  of  his  speeches  are 
still  read  with  mournful  admiration.  No 
man,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  ever  rose 
so  rapidly  to  such  a  height  of  oratorical 
excellence.  His  whole  public  life  lasted 
barely  two  years.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  him  from  our  own 
g^atest  speakers,  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt, 
Sheridan,  Windham,  Canning.  Which 
of  these  celebrated  men  would  now  be 
remembered  as  an  orator,  if  he  had  died ' 
two  years  after  he  first  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Condorcet 
brought  to  the  Girondist  party  a  different* 
kind  of  strength.  The  public  regarded' 
him  with  justice  as  an  eminent  mathe-, 
matician,  and,  with  less  reason,  as  a  great 
master  of  ethical  and  political  science ; 
the  philosophers  considered  him  as  their 
chief,  as  the  rightful  heir,  by  intellectual 
descent  and  by  solemn  adoption,  of  their 
deceased  sovereign  IVAlembert.  In  the 
same  ranks  were  found  Guadet,  Isnard, 
Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet,  too  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingenious 
and  very  licentious  romance,  and  more 
honourably  distinguished  by  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  pleaded  for  the  un- 
fortunate, and  by  the  intrepidity  with 
which  he  defied  the  wicked  and  powerful. 
Two  persons  whose  talents  were  not 
brilliant,  but  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  probity  and  public  spirit.  Potion 
and  Roland,  lent  the  whole  weight  of 
their  name  to  the  Girondist  connection. 
The  wife  of  Roland  brought 
to  the  deliberations  of  her  r^^* 
husband's  friends  mascu- 
line courage  and  force  of  thought, 
tempered  by  womanly  grace  and  vivacity. 
Nor  was  the  splendour  of  a  great  military 
reputation  wanting  to  this  celebrated 
party.  Dumouriaz,  then  victorious  over 
the  foreign  invaders,  and  at  the  height 
of  popular  favour,  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  allies  of  the  Gironde. 

The  errors  of  the  Brissotines  were  un- 
doubtedly neither  few  nor  small;  but 
when  we  fairly  compare  their  conduct 
with  the  conduct  of  any  other  party 
which  acted  or  suffered  during  the  French 
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Bevolulion,  ttc  aro  forced  to  admit  their 
superiority  in  every  quality  except  that 

BriBaotlnea.   «^«^®   ^"^^^'^    ^'^l^'  ^ 
such  times,  preraus  over 

every  other,  deciBton.   -They  were  zealous 

for  the  great  social  reform  which  had  been 

effected  by  the  National  Assembly ;  and 

they  were  right.    For  though  that  reform 

was,  in  some  respects,  carried  too  far,  it 

was  a  blessing  well  worth  even  the  fear- 

f  ul  price  which  has  been  paid  for  it.    They 

were  resolved  to  maintain  the  indepen* 

denoe  of  their  country  against  foreign 

invaders ;  and  they  were  right.    For  the 

heaviest  of  all  yokes  is  the  yoke  of  the 

stranger.    They  thought  that,  if  Louis 

remained  at  their  head,  they  could  not 

carry  on  with  the  requisite  energy  the 

conflict  against  the  European  cosdition. 

They  therefore  concurred  in  establishing 

a  republican  government ;  and  here,  again, 

they  were  right.     For  in  that  struggle 

for  life  and  death,  it  would  have  been 

madness  to  trust  a  hoetUe  or  even  a  half- 

hearted  leader. 

Thus  far  they  went  along  with  the 

revolutionary  movement.    At  this  point 

they  stopped  ;  and,  in  our 
JS^SSSy.  judgment,  they  were  right 

in  stopping,  as  they  had 
been  right  in  moving.  For  great  ends, 
and  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
they  had  concurred  in  measures  which, 
together  with  much  good,  had  necessarily 
produced  much  evil;  which  had  un- 
settled the  public  mind ;  which  had  taken 
away  from  government  the  sanction  of 
prescription ;  which  had  loosened  the 
very  foundations  of  property  and  law. 
They  thought  that  it  was  now  their  duty 
to  prop  what  it  had  recently  been  their 
duty  to  batter.  They  loved  liberty,  but 
liberty  associated  with  order,  with  justice, 
with  mercy,  and  with  civilization.  They 
were  republicans ;  but  they  were  desirous 
to  adorn  their  republic  with  all  that  had 
given  graca  and  dignity  to  the  fallen 
monarchy.  They  hoped  that  the  human- 
ity, the  courtesy,  the  taste,  which  had 
done  much  in  old  times  to  mitigate  the 
slavery  of  France,  would  now  lend  addi- 
tional charms  to  her  freedom.  They  saw 
with  horror  crimes  exceeding  in  atrocity 
those  which  had  disgraced  the  infuriated 
religious  factions  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, perpetrated  in  the  name  of  reason 
and  philanthropy.  They  demanded,  with 
eloquent  vehemence,  that  the  authors  of 
the  lawless  massacre  which,  just  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  had  been 
committed  in  the  piisons  of  Paris,  should 


be  brought  to  condign  panishment.  Ther 
treated  with  just  contempt  the  pfeai 
whidi  have  been  set  np  for  that  great 
crime.  They  admitted  that  the  poUic 
danger  was  pressing;  but  thej  denied 
that  it  justified  a  violation  of  those  pria- 
ciples  of  morality  on  which  all  eoeiety 
rests.  The  independence  and  hoD<mr  of 
France  were  indeed  to  be  vindicated,  bat 
to  be  vindicated  by  triumphs  and  act  by 
murders. 

Opposed  to  the  GiiODdisti  was  a  puty, 
which,  having  been  long  execrated 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  has  of 
late— such  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion 
-^fonnd  not  only  apologists,  bat  even 
eulogists.  We  are  not  dtspoeed  to  deny 
that  some  members  of  the  ^^^  itoimtaln 
Mountain  were  sincere  and 
public-spirited  men.  But  even  the  best 
of  them,  Camot  for  example  and  Camboo, 
were  far  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
which  they  employed  for  the  parx>oae  of 
attaining  great  ends.  In  the  train  of 
these  enthusiasts  followed  a  crowd,  com- 
posed of  all  who,  from  sensual,  sordid,  or 
malignant  motives,  wished  for  a  period  of 
boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority 
was  with  the  Girondists,  and  Barere  was 
with  the  majority.  On  the  King's  trial, 
indeed,  he  quitted  the  party  with  which 
he  ordinarily  acted,  voted  with  the  Koon- 
tain,  and  spoke  against  the  prisoner  with 
a  violence  such  as  few  members  even  of 
the  Mountain  showed. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists 
on   that   occasion    was  little   to   their 
honour.  *0f  cruelty,   in- 
deed, we  fully  acquit  them;     OondiMtot 
,    .  *..    .      .''  ^  ...      ^  •        leading 
but  It   IS    impossible    to     airondSu. 

acquit  them  of  criminal 
irresolution  and  disuigenuonsnesa.  They 
were  far,  indeed,  from  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  Louis;  on  th3  contrary,  they 
were  most  d^irons  to  protect  him.  But 
they  were  afraid  that, if  they  went  etr^ht 
forward  to  theur  object,  the  sincerity  of 
their  attachment  to  republican  institu- 
tions would  be  suspected.  They  wished 
to  save  the  King's  life,  and  yet  to  obtaia 
all  the  credit  of  having  been  regicides. 
Accordingly,  they  traced  out  for  th^n- 
selvcs  a  crooked  course,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  both  their  objects.  They 
first  voted  the  King  gnilty.  They  then 
voted  for  referring  the  question  respect- 
ing his  fate  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Defeated  in  this  attempt  to 
rescue  him,  they  reluctantly,  and  with 
iU  suppressed  shame  and  concemy  vnted 
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for  the  capital  sentence.    Then  they  made 
a  last  attempt  in  his  favonr,  and  Yoted 
for  respiting  the  execntion.     Theee  zig- 
zag politics  produced  the  effect  which 
aoj  man  conversant  with  public  affairs 
might  have  foreseen.     The  Girondists, 
instead  of  attaining  both  their  ends,  failed 
of  both.    The  Hoontain  justly  charged 
them  with  having  attempted  to  saye  the 
lUng  by  underhand  means.    Their  own 
conscienoes  told  them,  with  eqoal  justice, 
that  their  hands  ^ad  been  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  meet  inoffensive  and  most  un- 
fortunate of  men.    The  direct  path  was 
here,  as    usual,  the  path  not   only  of 
honour  but  of  safety.    The  principle  on 
which   the  Girondists  stood  as  a  party 
was,  that  the  season  for  revolutionary 
violence  was  over,  and  that  the  reign  of 
law  and  order  ought  now  to  commence. 
But  the  proceeding  against 
«y"J^e^g.  **»«  King  was  clearly  levo- 
lutionary  in  its  nature.  It 
was  not  in  conformity  vrith  the  laws. 
The  only  plea  for  it  was,  that  all  ordinary 
rules  of  jurisprudence  and  morality  were 
suspended  by  the  extreme  public  danger. 
This  was  the  very  plea  which  the  Moun- 
tain urged  in  defence  of  the  massacre  of 
September,  and  to  which,  when  so  urged, 
the  Girondists  refused  to  listen.     They 
therefore,  by  Toting  for  the  death  of  the 
King,    conceded   to   the   Mountain   the 
chief  point  at  issue  between   the   two 
parties.    Had  they  giren  a  manful  vote 
against  the  capital  sentence,  the  regicides 
would  have  been  in  a  minority.     It  is 
probable  that  there  would  have  been  an 
immediate  appeal  to  force.    The  Giron- 
dists might  have  been  rictorious.    In  the 
worst  event,  they  would  have  fallen  with 
unblemished  honour.    Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  their   boldness  and   honesty 
could  not  possibly  have  produced  a  worse 
effect  than  was   actoaUy  produced  by 
their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Barere,  as  we  hare  said,  sided  with  the 
Mountain  on  this  occasioib  He  YOted 
against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
against  the  respite.  His  demeanour  and 
his  language  also  were  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  Girondists.  Their 
hearts  were  heavy,  and  their  deportment 
was  that  of  men  oppressed  by  sorrow. 
It  was  Yergniand's  duty  to  proclaim  the 
result  of  the  roU-oall.  His  face  was  pale, 
and  he  trembled  with  emotion,  as  in  a 
low  and  broken  voice  he  announced  that 
Louis  was  condemned  to  death.  Barere 
had  not,  it  is  true,  yet  attained  to  full 
perfection  in  the  art  of  mingling  jests 


and  conceits  with  words  of  death ;  but 
he  already  gave  promise  of  his  future 
excellence  in  this  high 
department  of  Jacobin  ^^^Jfj 
oratory.  He  concluded  to  death, 
his  speech  with  a  sentence 
worthy  of  his  head  and  heart.  "  The  tree 
of  liberty,**  he  said,  ^  as  an  ancient  author 
remarks,  flourishes  when  it  is  watered 
with  the  blood  of  all  classes  of  tyrants." 
M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  quoted  this 
passage,  in  order,  as  we  suppose,  to  do 
honour  to  his  hero.  We  wish  that  a  note 
had  been  added  to  inform  us  from  what 
ancient  author  Barere  quoted.  In  the 
oonrse  of  our  own  small  reading  among 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  we  have 
not  happened  to  fall  in  with  trees  of 
liberty  and  watering-pots  full  of  blood  ; 
nor  can  we,  such  is  our  ignorance  of 
classical  antiquity,  even  imagine  an  Attic 
or  Boman  orator  employing  imagery  of 
that  sort.  In  plain  words,  when  Barere 
talked  about  an  ancient  author,  he  was 
lying,  as  he  generally  was  when  he 
asserted  any  fact,  great  or  smalL  Why 
he  lied  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  guess, 
unless  indeed  it  was  to  keep  his  hand 
in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one 
drcumatance,  Barere  would,  like  most  of 
those  with  whom  he  ordinarily  acted, 
have  yoted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people 
and  for  the  respite.  But,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  papers  had 
been  discovered  which  prored  that,  while 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Court  respecting  his  Reports  on  the 
Woods  and  Forests.  He  was  acquitted 
of  all  criminality  by  the  Convention ; 
but  the  fiercer  Bepublicans  considered 
him  as  a  tool  of  the  fallen  monarch ;  and 
this  reproach  was  long  repeated  in  the 
journal  of  Marat,  and  in  the  speeches  at 
the  Jacobin  dub.  It  was  natural  that  a 
man  like  Barere  should,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, try  to  distin- 
guish himself  among  the  Barge's 
crowd  of  regicides  by  'JJJ?5ty!' 
peculiar  ferocity.  It  was 
because  he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  ia  shedding 
blood. 

The  King  was  no  more.  The  leading 
Girondists  had,  by  their  conduct  towards 
him,  lowered  their  character  in  the  eyes 
both  of  friends  and  foes.  They  still, 
however,  maintained  the  contest  against 
the  Mountain,  called  for  vengeance  on 
the  assassins  of  September,  and  protested 
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against  the  anarchical  and  sanguinary 

doctrines   of  Marat.     For  a  time  thej 

seemed  likely  to  preraiL 

aoSrt  the    ^  puhliciste  and  orators 

iMountainf  they  had  no  rirals  in 
the  ConTention*  They 
had  with  them,  heyond  all  donht,  the 
great  majority  both  of  the  deputies  and 
of  the  French  nation.  These  advantages, 
it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  decided 
the  event  of  the  struggle.  But  the  oppo* 
site  party  had  compensating  advantages 
of  a  different  kind.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Monntaiup  though  not  eminently  distin- 
guished by  eloquence  or  knowledge,  had 
great  audacity,  activity,  and  determina- 
tion. The  Convention  and  France  were 
against  them ;  but  the  mob  of  Paris,  the 
clubs  of  Paris,  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Paris,  were  on  their  side. 

The  policy  of  the  JaooblnSp  in  this 
situation,  was  to  subject  France  to  an 
aristocracy  infinitely  worse  than  that 
aristocracy  which  had  emigrated  with 
the  Count  of  Artois — ^to  an  aristocracy 
not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth, 

-^^JjgJJ^y  not  of  education,  but  of 
mere  locality.  They  would 
not  hear  of  privileged  orders;  but 
they  wished  to  have  a  privileged  city. 
That  twenty-five  millions  of  Frenchmen 
should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand 
gentlemen  and  clergymen,  was  insuffer- 
able; but  that  twenty-five  millions  of 
Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred 
thousand  Parisians,  was  as  it  should  be. 
The  qualification  of  a  member  of  the  new 
oligarchy  was  simply  that  he  should  live 
near  the  hall  where  the  Convention  met, 
and  should  be  able  to  squeeze  himself 
daUy  into  the  gallery  during  a  debate, 
and  now  and  then  to  attend  with  a  pike 
for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  doors. 
It  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of 
the  Mountain,  that  a  score  of  drajrmcn 
from  Santerre's  brewery,  or  of  devils  from 
Hubert's  printing-house,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  drown  the  voices  of  men  com- 
missioned to  speak  the  seuse  of  such 
cities  as  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons ; 
and  that  a  rabble  of  half -naked  porters 
from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  should 
have  power  to  annul  decrees  for  which 
the  representatives  of  fifty  or  sixty  de- 
partments had  voted.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  some  pretext  for  so  odious  and 
absurd  a  tyranny.  Such  a  pretext  was 
found.  To  the  old  phrases  of  liberty  and 
equality  were  added  the  sonorous  watch- 
words, unity  and  indivisibility.  A  new 
crime  was  invented,  and  called  by  the 


name  of  federalism.  The  object  of  ihi 
Girondists,  it  was  asserted,  was  to  brak 
up  the  great  nation  into  wmAmt^nmm 
little  independent  com- 
monwealths, bound  together  only  bj  » 
league  like  that  which  connects  the  Swiii 
cantons  or  the  United  States  of  Ameria. 
The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tiui 
pernicious  design  was  the  influenee  cf 
Paris.  To  strengthen  the  influenoe  of 
Paris  ought  therefore  to  he  the  chief 
object  of  every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brought  agaimt  the 
leaders  of  the  Girondist  party  wu  s 
mere  calumny.  They  were  nndoabtedlf 
desirous  to  prevent  the  capital  froa 
domineering  over  the  re{mbiic,  and  wodd 
gUdly  have  seen  the  Convention  remoted 
for  a  time  to  some  provincial  town,  or 
placed  under  the  protection  of  a  trnstf 
Cfuaid,  which  might  have  ovenwed  the 
Parisian  mob ;  but  there  is  not  the  fJighi- 
est  reason  to  suspect  them  of  any  doiga 
against  the  unity  of  the  state.  Bsrhv, 
however,  really  was  a  federalist,  and,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  the  only  federalist 
in  the  Convention.  As  far  as  a  sun  so 
unstable  and  servile  can  be  said  to  hare 
felt  any  preference  for 
any  form  of  government,  BaiArs's 
he  felt  a  preference  for  gjSll^ni. 


federal  government.  He 
was  bom  under  the 
Pyrenees ;  he  was  a  Qasoon  of  the  Gas- 
cons, one  of  a  people  strongly  distia- 
gulshed  by  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter, by  manners,  by  modes  of  speech, 
by  accent,  and  by  physiognomy  from 
the  French  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire ; 
and  he  had  many  of  the  pecnliarities  of 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  When 
he  first  left  his  own  province  he  had 
attamed  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  had 
acquired  a  high  local  repnUtion  for  elo- 
quence and  literature.  He  l»d  ^^^ 
visited  Paris  for  the  first  time.  He  li»d 
found  himself  in  a  new  world.  His  fed- 
ings  were  those  of  a  banished  man.  It  is 
dear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no  means 
without  his  share  of  the  small  ^dsappoint* 
ments  and  humiliations  so  often  experi- 
enced by  men  of  letters  who,  dsted  V 
provincial  applause,  venture  to  displ*y 
their  powers  before  the  fastidious  critics 
of  a  capitaL  On  the  other  hand,  trhen- 
ever  he  revisited  the  mountains  among 
which  he  had  been  bom,  he  found  bim^lf 
an  object  of  general  admiration.  H» 
disUke  of  Paris,  and  his  partiality  to  bis 
native  district,  were  therefore  as  strong 
and  durable  as  any  seotimeofts  of  amlaa 
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like  his  could  be.    He  long  continned  to 
maintain,  that  the  ascendency  of  one 
_.  „-       .     great  city  WM  the  bane  of 
]SS1         rnmce;  that  the  superi- 
ority  of  taste  and  intelU- 
genoe  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  ascribe 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  wholly 
imaginary;  and  that  the  nation  would 
never   enjoy  a  really  good  government 
till    the   Alsatian    people,    the    Breton 
people,  the  people  of  Beam,  the  people 
of  Provence,  should  have  each  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  laws  salted  to  its 
own  tastes  and  habits.    These  commani* 
ties  he  proposed  to  unite  by  a  tie  similar 
to  that  which  binds  together  the  grave 
Puritans  of  Connecticat,  and  the  dissolute 
slave-drivers  of  New  Orleans.    To  Paris 
he  was  unwilling  to  grant  even  the  rank 
which  Washington  holds  in  the  United 
States.    He  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
congreaa  of  the  French  federation  should 
have  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but  should 
sit  sometimes  at  Bonen,  sometimes  at 
Bordeaux^  sometimes  at  his  own  Tea- 
loose. 
Animated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till 
the  close  of  May  1708,  a 
^^^gj;^     Girondist,  if  not  an  ultra- 
Qirondist.    He  exclaimed 
against  those  impure  and  bloodthirsty 
men  who   wished  to  make  the  public 
danger  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  rapine. 
'*  Peril,"  he  said,  "  could  be  no  excuse  for 
crime.    It  is  when  the  wind  blows  bard» 
and  the  waves  run  high,  that  the  anchor 
is  most  needed ;  it  is  when  a  revolution 
is  raging,  that  the  great  laws  of  morality 
are  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a 
state."    Of  Marat  he  spoke  with  abhor- 
rence and  contempt ;  of  tbe  municipal 
authorities  of  Paris  with  just  severity. 
He  loudly  complained  that  there  were 
Frenchmen  who  paid  to  the  Mountain 
that  homage  which  was  due  to  the  Con- 
vention alone.    When  the  establishment 
of  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  was  first 
proposed,  he  joined  himself  to  Vergniaud 
and  Busot^  who  strongly  objected  to  that 
odious  measure.     ''  It  cannot  be,"  ex- 
claimed Barcre, "  that  men  really  atUched 
to  liberty  will  imitate  the  most  frightful 
excesses  of  despotism  1 "    He  proved  to 
the  Convention,  after  his  fashion,  out  of 
Sallnst,  that  such  arbitrary  courts  may 
indeed,  for  a  time,  be  severe  only  on  real 
criminals,  but  must  inevitably  degenerate 
into  instruments  of  private  cupidity  and 
revenge.    When,  on  the  tenth  of  March, 
the  woi-st  part  of  the  population  of  Paris 
msde  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to 


destroy  the  Girondists,  Bar&re  eagerly 
called  for  vigorous  measures  of  repiession 
and  punishment.  On  the  second  of  April, 
another  attempt  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris 
to  usurp  supreme  dominion  over  the 
republic,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
.  of  the  Convention ;  and  again  Barbie 
spoke  with  warmth  against  the  new 
tyranny  which  afflicted  France,  and  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  the  departments 
would  never  crouch  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  one  ambitious  city.  He  even  proposed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  Oour 
vention  would  exert  against  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  capital  the  same  energy 
which  had  been  exerted  against  the 
tyrant  Louis.  We  are  assured  that,  in 
private  as  in  public,  he  at  tliis  time  uni- 
formly spoke  with  strong  aversion  of  the 
Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  order  had  its  reward. 
Sarly  in  April  came  the  tidings  of  Du- 
monrier's  defection.  This 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  ^^"'* 
Girondists.  Dumourier 
was  their  general.  His  victories  had 
thrown  a  lustre  on  the  whole  party ;  his 
army,  it  had  been  hoped,  would,  in  the 
worst  event,  protect  the  deputies  of  the 
nation  against  the  ragged  pikemen  of 
the  garrets  of  Paris.  He  was  now  a 
deserter  and  an  exile ;  and  those  who 
had  lately  placed  their  chief  reliance  on 
his  support  were  compelled  to  join  with 
their  deadliest  enemies  in  execrating  his 
treason.  At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  it 
was  resolved  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  to 
arm  that  committee  with  ^^^JS** 
powers,  small  indeed  Safety.* 
when  compared  with 
those  which  it  afterwards  drew  to  itself, 
but  still  great  and  formidable.  The 
moderate  party,  regarding  Barere  as  a 
representative  of  their  feelings  and 
opinions,  elected  him  a  member.  In  his 
new  situation  he  soon  began  to  make 
himself  useful.  He  brought  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee,  not  indeed 
the  knowledge  or  the  ability  of  a  great 
statesman,  but  a  tongue  and  a  pen  which, 
if  others  would  only  supply  ideas,  never 
paused  for  want  of  words.  His  mind  was 
a  mere  organ  of  communication  between 
other  minds.  It  originated  nothing ;  it 
retained  nothing ;  but  it  transmitted 
everything.  The  post  assigned  to  him 
by  his  colleagues  was  not  really  of  the 
highest  importance ;  but  it  was  pro- 
minent, and  drew  the  attention  of  all 
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Europe.  When  a  great  meaBvre  was  to 
be  brought  forward,  when  an  account 
was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important  event, 
he  was  generally  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
administration.  He  was  therefore  not 
unnaturally  considered,  by  penona  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
gorernment,  and  above  all  by  foreigners 
who,  while  the  war  raged,  knew  France 
only  from  journals,  as  the  head  of  that 
administration  of  which,  in  truth,  he  was 
only  the  secretary  and  the  spokesman. 
The  author  of  the  History  of  Europe,  in 
our  own  Annual  Begisters,  appears  to 
have  been  completely  under  this  delusion. 
The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties 
was  meanwhile  fast  approaching  to  a  crisis. 
The  temper  of  Paris  grew 

Delegates  appointed  by 
thirty-five  of  the  forty>eight  wards  of 
the  city  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Con* 
vention,  and  demanded  that  Yergniaud, 
Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  Barbaronx, 
Bnzot,  Petion,  Louvet,  and  many  other 
deputies,  should  be  expelled.  This  de- 
mand was  disapproved  by  at  least  three- 
fouiths  of  the  Assembly,  and,  when 
known  in  the  departments,  called  forth  a 
general  cry  of  indignation.  Bordeaux 
declared  that  it  would  stand  by  its 
representatives,  and  would,  if  necessary, 
defend  them  by  the  sword  against  the 
tyranny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  ICarseilles 
were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  These 
manifestations  of  public  opinion  gave 
courage  to  the  majority  of  the  Gonven- 
t:on.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  people 
of  Bordeaux  for  their  patriotic  declara- 
tion, and  a  commission  consisting  of 
twelve  members  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris;  and 
was  empowered  to  place  under  arrest 
such  persons  as  should  appear  to  have 
been  concerned  in  any  plot  against  the 
authority  of  the  Convention.  This  mea- 
sure was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Barere. 
A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  and 
profound  anxiety  followed ;  and  then 
came  the  crash.  On  the  thirty-first  of 
Hay  the  mob  of  Paris  rose ;  the  palace 
-I.  m^ii.^  ^  ^^^  Tnileries  was  be- 
bsSSS?*"  "«S«i  by  a  vast  array  of 
pikes ;  the  majority  of 
the  deputies,  after  vain  struggles  and 
remonstrances,  yielded  to  violence,  and 
suffered  the  Mountain  to  carry  a  decree 
for  the  suspension  and  arrest  of  the 
deputies  whom  the  wards  of  the  capital 
bad  accused. 


During  this  contest,  Barere  had  been 
tossed  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  two  raging  factions. 
His  feelings,  langnid  and   «_J^^ 
unsteady  as  they  always       flSSSiJ!" 
were,  drew  him  to  the 
Girondists  ;  bat  he  was  awed  by  tbe 
vigour  and  determination  of  the  Moao< 
tain.    At  one  moment  he  held  high  a&d 
firm  langnage,  comphiined  that  the  Coo- 
vention   was   not    free,   and    proteited 
against  the  validity  of  any  vote  passed 
under  coercion.     At  another  moDMot  be 
proposed  to  conciliate  the  Parisiang  by 
abolishing  that    commission  of  twelre 
which  he  ha^Si  himself  proposed  anij  a 
few  days  before ;  and  himself  drew  op  a 
paper  condemning    the   very  measures 
which  had  been    adopted  at  his  own 
instance,  and  eulogizing  the  public  spirit 
of  the  insurgents.    To  do  him  justice,  it 
was  not  without  some  symptoms  of  shame 
that  he  read  this  document  from  the 
tribune,  where  he  had  so  often  expressed 
very   different   sentiments.    It  is  said 
that,  at  some  passages,  he  was  even  seen 
to  blush.    It  may  have  been  90;  hewaa 
still  in  his  noviciate  of  infamy. 

Some  days  later  he  proposed  that  host* 
ages  for  the  personal  safety  of  tbe  accused 
deputies  should  be  sent  to  the  deport- 
ments, and  offered  to  be  himself  one  of 
those  hostages.    Nor  do  we  fa  Che  least 
doubt  that  the  offer  was  sincere     He 
would,  we  firmly  believe,  have  thoagbt 
himself  far  safer  at  Boiv 
deaux  or  MarseUles  than  g^/i^ 
at  Paris.   His  proposition,        tain. 
however,  was  not  carried 
into  effect ;  and  he  remained  ia  the  powct 
of  the  victorious  Mountain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  hU  life. 
Hitherto  he  had  done  nothing  inexpiable, 
nothing  which  mariced  j^gmiexiai*' 
him  out  as  a  moch  worse 


man  than  most  of  his  collesgnes  m 


the 


Convention.  His  voice  had  generally 
been  on  the  side  of  moderate  measnres. 
Had  he  bravely  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Girondists,  and  suffered  with  them.  » 
would,  like  them,  have  »»»^  '  "^T^ 
honourable  pUoe  in  history.  ^^  "^ 
like  the  great  body  of  deputies  whomewt 
well,  but  who  had  not  the  ^^^ 
expose  themselves  to  martyrdomjCioodiefl 

quietly  under  the  dominioo  of  the  tnmn- 
phant  minority,  and  suffered  every  motiW 
of  Robespierre  and  Billand  to  paw  un- 
opposed, he  would  have  incurred  w 
peculiar  ignominy.  Bat  it  is  p«*sbl« 
that  this  course  was  not  open  to  him. 
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He  had  been  too  prominent  among  the 
ad  versaries  of  the  Mountain,  to  be  admitted 
to  quarter  without  making  some  atone- 
ment. It  was  necessary  that,  if  he  hoped 
to  find  pardon  from  his  new  lordB,  he 
should  not  be  merely  a  silent  and  passive 
slave.  What  passed  in  private  between 
him  and  them  cannot  be  accurately  re- 
lated ;  but  the  result  was  soon  apparent. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was 
renewed.  Several  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
dominant  faction,  Couthon  for  example, 
and  St.  Just,  were  substituted  for  more 
moderate  politicians ;  but  Bar^re  was  suf- 
fered to  retain  his  seat  at  the  Board. 

The   indulgence  with  which  he   was 

treated  excited  the   murmurs  of   some 

stern  and  ardent  zealots.    Marat,  in  the 

very  last  words  that  he  wrote,  words  not 

published  till  the  dagger  of   Charlotte 

Corday  had  avenged  France 

of^iJit.*    "^^  mankind,  complained 

that  a  man  who  had  no 

principles,  who  was  always  on  the  side 

of  the  strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist, 

and  who  was  ready,  in  case  of  a  turn  of 

fortune,  to  be  a  royalist  again,  should  be 

entrusted  with  an  important  share  in  the 

administration.*    But  the 

tS*  ^  i2f "  ^^®''  ®'  *^®  Mountain 
of  Bwire?**  judged    more     correctly. 

They  knew  indeed,  as  well 
as  Manit,  that  Bar^re  was  a  man  utterly 
without  faith  or  steadiness ;  that,  if  he 
could  be  said  to  have  any  political  lean- 
ing, his  leaning  was  not  towards  them ; 
that  he  felt  for  the  Girondist  party  that 
faint  and  wavering  sort  of  preference  of 
which  alone  his  nature  was  susceptible ; 
and  that,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to 
make  his  choice,  he  would  rather  have 
murdered  Bobespierre  and  Danton,  than 
Yergniaud  and  Oensonn^.  But  they 
justly  appreciated  that  levity  which  made 
hiffl  incapable  alike  of  earnest  love  and 
of  earnest  hatred,  and  that  meanness 
which  made  it  necessary  to  him  to  have 
a  master.  In  truth,  what  the  planters  of 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  say  of  black  men 
with  flat  noses  and  woolly  hair  wtui  strictly 
true  of  Barere.  The  curse  of  Canaan  was 

upon  him.  He  was  bom  a 
InsSnct."    "^^«-     Baseness  was  an 

instinct  in  him.  The  im- 
pulse which  drove  him  from  a  party  in 
adversity  to  a  party  in  prosperity,  was 
as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives  the 
cuckoo  and  the  swallow  towards  the  sun 
when  the  dark  and  cold  months  are 
•  8e«  the  PuMeitte  of  the  14th  of  JuFjr,  1793. 
Uorat  waa  atabbcd  on  the  erening  of  the  18tb. 


approaching.  The  law  which  doomed 
him  to  be  the  humble  attendant  of  stronger 
spirits  resembled  the  law  which  binds  the 
pilot-fish  to  the  shark.  **  Ken  ye,"  said  a 
shrewd  Scotch  lord,  who  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  James  the  First ;  "  Ken  ye  a 
John  Ape  ?  If  I  have  Jacko  by  the  coUar, 
I  can  make  him  bite  you ;  but  if  you  have 
Jacko,  you  can  make  him  bite  me.''  Just 
such  a  creature  was  Barere.  In  the  hands 
of  the  Girondists  he  would  have  been 
eager  to  proscribe  the  Jacobins ;  he  was 
just  as  ready,  in  the  gripe  of  the  Jacobin?, 
to  proscribe  the  Girondists.  On  the 
fidelity  of  such  a  man,  the  heads  of  the 
Mountain  could  not,  of  course,  reckon  ; 
but  they  valued  their  conquest  as  the 
very  easy  and  not  very  delicate  lover  in 
Congreve's  lively  song  valued  the  con- 
quest of  a  prostitute  of  a  different  kind. 
Barere  Was,  like  Chloe,  false  and  common ; 
but  he  was,  like  Chloe,  constant  whQe 
possessed ;  and  they  asked  no  more.  They 
needed  a  service  which  he  was  perfectly 
competent  to  perform.  Destitute  as  he 
was  of  all  the  talents  both  of  an  active 
and  of  a  speculative  statesman,  he  could 
with  great  facility  draw  up  a  report,  oh 
make  a  speech  on  any  subject  and  on  any 
side.  If  other  people  would  furnish  facts 
and  thoughts,  he  could  always  furnisli 
phrases ;  and  this  talent  was  absolutely 
at  the  command  of  his  owners  for  the 
time  being.  Nor  had  he  excited  any 
angry  passion  among  those  to  whom  he 
had  hitherto  been  opposed.  They  felt  no 
more  hatred  to  him  than  they  felt  to  the 
horses  which  dragged  the  cannon  of  the 
Duke  of  Bnmswick  and  of  the  Prince  of 
fiaze-Cobnrg.  The  horses  had  only  done 
according  to  their  kind,  and  would,  if 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
drag  with  equal  vigour  and  equal  docility 
the  guns  of  the  republic,  and  therefore 
ought  not  merely  to  be  spared,  but  to  be 
well  fed  and  curried.  So  was  it  with 
Barere.  He  was  of  a  nature  so  slow,  that 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  he  could 
properly  be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of 
reasonable  beings.  He  had  not  been  an 
enemy ;  he  was  not  now  a  friend.  But 
he  had  been  an  annoyance ;  and  he  would 
now  be  a  help. 

But  though  the  heads  of  the  Mountain 
pardoned  this  man,  and  admitted  him  into 
partnership'  with  them* 
selves,  it  was  not  without       2aoS£ 
exacting  pledges  such  as 
made  it  impossible  for  him,  -false  and 
fickle  as  he  was,   ever   again   to   find 
admission  into  the  ranks  which  he  had 
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deserted.  That  was  traly  a  terrible  sacra* 
ment  by  which  they  admitted  the  apostate 
into  their  commonioQ.  They  demanded 
of  him  that  he  should  himself  take  the 
most  prominent  part  in  murdering  his  old 
friends.  To  ref ase  was  as  mach  as  his 
life  was  worth.  But  what  is  life  worth 
when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of  remorse 
and  shame  ?  These,  howeTer,  are  feelings 
of  which  it  is  idle  to  talk,  when  we  are 
considering  the  condact  of  soch  a  man  as 
Bar^re.  He  undertook  the  task,  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  told  the  Convention  that 
the  time  was  come  for  taking  the  stern 
attitude  of  justice,  and  for  striking  at  all 
conspirators  without  distinction.  He  then 
moyed  that  Buzot,  Barbarouz,  Potion, 
and  thirteen  other  deputies,  should  be 
placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  or,  in 
other  words,  beheaded  without  a  trial; 
and  that  Yergniaud,  Guadet,  Qensonn^, 
and  six  others,  should  be  imp^udied.  The 
motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what 
effrontery  Barere  has  denied,  in  these 
Kemolxs,  that  he  took  any  part  against 
the  Gurondists.  This  denial,  we  think,  was 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  his 
infamy  complete.  The  most  impudent  of 
all  lies  was  a  fit  companion  for  the  foulest 
of  all  murders. 

Barere,  however,  had  not  yet  earned 
his  pardon.  The  Jacobin  party  contained 
one  gang  which,  even  in  that  party,  was 
pre-eminent  in  every  mean  and  every 
savage  vice,  a  gang  so  low-minded  and 
so  inhuman,  that,  compared  with  them, 
Bobespierre  might  be  caJled  magnanimous 
Hubert.  *^^  merciful.  Of  the6e 
wretchee  Hubert  was  per. 
baps  the  best  representative.  His  favour- 
ite amusement  was  to  torment  and  insult 
the  miserable  remains  of  that  gxeat  family 
which,  having  ruled  France  during  eight 
hundred  years,  had  now  become  an  object 
of  pity  to  the  humblest  artisan  or  peasant. 
The  influence  of  this  man,  and  of  men 
like  hun,  induced  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  determine  that  Marie  Antoinette 
ehould  be  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Bai^rewas 
again  summoned  to  his  duty.  Only  four 
days  after  he  had  proposed  the  decrees 
against  the  Girondist  deputies  he  again 
mounted  the  tribune,  in  order  to  move 
that  the  Queen  should  be  brought  before 
the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal.  He  was 
improving  fast  in  the  society  of  his  new 
allies.  When  he  asked  for  the  heads  of 
Yergniaud  and  P^Uon,  he  had  spoken  like 
a  man  who  had  some  slight  sense  of  his 
own  guilt  and  degradation ;  he  had  said 


little,  and  that  little  had  not  been  violent 
.The  office  of  expatiating  on  the  guilt  cf 
his  old  friends  he  had  left  to  St.  Josu 
Yery  different  was  Bariere*s  second  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  an  accneer. 
He  now  cried  out  for  blood  ^ 
m  the  eager  tones  of  the  ^^^^^ 
trneandbnming  thirst^and 
raved  against  the  Anstrian  woman  iriili 
the  vimlenoe,  natnral  to  a  coward  wiio 
finds  himself  at  liberty  to  ontrage  thAt 
which  he  has  feared  and  envied.  We  hare 
already  exposed 'the  shameless  mendadtr 
with  which,  in  these  Memoirs,  he  attempts 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  goilt  on 
the  guiltless. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fidlen  Qoeea 
was  dragged,  alceady  more  than  bait  dead, 
to  her  doom,  Barbie  i-egaled 
BobeMene     and      ao»e  W^"  f 
Other  Jacobins  at  a  tavern.  Queen's  death. 
Bobespierre's  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  caused  aome  anrpnee  to 
those  who  knew  how  long  and  how  bitterly 
it  was  his  nature  to  hate.  "Bobespisne 
of    the   party  1"    muttered   St    Jost 
« Bardie  is  the  only  man  whom  Robes- 
pierre has  forgiven."   We  hsvcan  aoooost 
of  this  singular  repast  from  one  of  the 
guests.  Robespierre  condemned  the  sense- 
less  brutaUty   with  which  Hubert  had 
conducted  the    proceedings  against  the 
Austrian  woman,  and,  in  talking  on  that 
subject,  became  so  much  excited  that  he 
broke  his  plate  in  the  violciice  of  his 
gesticulation.   Barere  exclaimed  that  the 
guiUotine  had  cut   a  diptomatic  knot 
which  it  might  have  been  difficolt  to  untie. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  Besnne  and 
the  Champagne,  between  the  ragout  of 
thrushes  and  the  partridge  with  traffles, 
he  ftorvenUy  preached  his  new  politi«l 
creed.  "The  vessel  of  the  revolution,  he 
said, "  can  float  into  port  only  on  ira«» 
of   blood.     We  must   begin  with  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  ana 
of  the  Legidative  Assembly.   Tbatrnly 
bish  must  be  swept  away."  . 

Ashe  talked  at  table  hetalkedm  the 
Convention.    His  peculiar  style  of  oratory 
was  now  formed.    It  vas  p^,j^gj,t,i« 
not    altogether    without     Qfozatoir* 
ingenuity  and  liveUneea.  .. 

But,  in  any  other  age  or  ooantry, »  woui 
have  been  thought  unfit  for  the  ddiw»- 
tlons  of  a  grave  assembly,  and  8^*« 
unfit  for  state  papers.  ^^^^f^^^^Li 
succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a  I***^^. 
Association  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  K«P». 


dinner  in  Ireland,  after  men 


luid  well 


drunk,  or  in  an  American  oration  ««  ^ 
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fourth  of  July.  No  legialatiye  body 
would  now  endure  it.  But  in  France, 
during  the  reign  of  the  ConyeotioD,  the 
old  laws  of  composition  were  held  in  an 
much  contempt  as  the  old  goyemment 
or  the  old  creed.  Correct  and  noble 
diction  belonged,  like  the  etiquette  of 
Versailles  and  the  solemnities  of  Notre 
Dame,  to  an  age  which  had  passed  away. 
Just  as  a  swarm  of  ephemeral  constitu- 
tions, democratic,  directorial,  and  con- 
sular, sprang  from  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  monarchy ;  just  as  a  swarm  of 
new  superstitions,  the  worship  of  the 
Goddess  of  Beason,  and  the  fooleries  of 
the  Theophilanthropists,  sprang  from  the 
decay  of  the  ancient  Church;  even  so, 
out  of  the  decay  of  the  ancient  French 
eloquence,  sprang  new  fashions  of  elo- 
quence, for  the  understanding  of  which 
new  grammars  and  dictionaries  were 
necessary.  The  same  innoyating  spirit 
which  altered  the  common  phrases  of 
salutation,  which  turned  hundreds  of  Johns 
and  Peters  into  Scsyolas  and  Aristogi- 
tons,  and  which  expelled  Sunday  and 
Monday,  January  and  February,  Lady- 
day  and  Christmas,  from  the  calendar,  in 
order  to  substitute  Decadi  and  Primidi, 
Niyose  and  Pluyioee,  Feasts  of  Opinion 
and  Feasts  of  the  Supreme  Being,  changed 
all  the  forms  of  official  correspondence. 
For  the  calm,  guarded,  and  sternly  cour- 
teous language  which  goyemments  bad 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  were 
substituted  pons,  interjections,  Oasianio 
rants,  rhetoric  worthy  only  of  a  school- 
boy, scurrility  worthy  only  of  a  fishwife. 
Of  the  phraseology  which 

peculiarly  well  suited  to 
a  Report  or  a  Manifesto.  Bar^re  had  a 
greater  command  than  any  man  of  his 
time ;  and,  during  the  short  and  sharp 
paroxysm  of  the  reyolutioniury  delirium, 
passed  for  a  great  orator.  When  the  fit 
was  oyer,  he  was  considered  as  what  he 
really  was,  a  man  of  quick  apprehension 
and  fluent  elocution,  with  no  originality, 
with  little  information,  and  with  a  taste 
as  bad  as  his  heart.  His  Beports  were 
popularly  called  Carmagnoles.  A  few 
months  ago  we  should  hays  had  some 
difficulty  in  couyeying  to  an  English 
reader  an  exact  notion  of  the  state  papers 
to  which  this  appellation  was  giyen. 
Fortunately  a  noble  and  distinguished 
person,  whom  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
haye  thought  qualified  to  fill  the  most 
important  post  in  the  empire,  has  made 
our  task  easy.    Whoeyer  has  read  Lord 


Ellenborough's  proclamations  is  able  to 

form  a  complete  idea  of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  effect  which  Bar^re's  discouraes 

at  one  time  produced  is  not  to  be  wholly 

attributed  to  the  peryer- 

sion  of  the  national  taste.  ^2Tf2*?S.£5 
__  1 .  .  1.   national  taste. 

The  occasions  on  which  he 

rose  were  frequently  such  as  would  have 

secured  to  the  worst  speaker  a  fayourable 

hearing.    When  any  military  advantage 

has  been  gained,  he  was  generally  de 

puted  by  the  Committee  of  rablic  Safety 

to  announce  the  good  news.   The  hall 

resounded  with  applause  as  he  mounted 

the  tribune,,  holding  the  despatches  in 

his  hand«   Deputies  and  strangers  listened 

with  delight  while  he  told   them  that 

yictory  was  the  order  of  the  day;  that 

the   guineas   of  Pitt  had  been  yainly 

layishad  to  hire  machines  six  feet  high. 

carrying  guns;  that  the  flight  of  the 

English  leopard  deserved  to  be  celebrated 

by  TyrtsBus  ;  and  that  the  saltpetre  dug 

out  of  the  cellars  of  Paris  had  been  turned 

into   thunder,  which  would  crush  the 

Titan  brethren,  George  and  Francis. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  accused 
Girondists,  who  were  under  arrest  at 
Paris,  came  on.  They 
flattetod  tliemi«lT«8  with  '^SSSST^ 
a  yain  hope  of  escape. 
They  placed  some  reliance  on  their  inno- 
cence, and  some  reliance  on  their  elo- 
quencei  They  thought  that  shame  would 
suffice  to  restrain  any  man,  howeyer 
yiolent  and  cruel,  from  pnblidy  commit- 
ting the  flagrant  iniquity  of  condemning 
them  to  death.  The  Beyolntionary 
Tribunal  was  new  to  its  functions.  No 
member  of  the  Conyention  had  yet  been 
executed ;  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
boldest  Jacobin  would  shrink  from  being 
the  first  to  yiolate  the  sanctity  which 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  represon- 
tatiyes  of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  lasted  some  days. 
Gknsonn^  and  Brissot  defended  them- 
selyes  with  great  ability  ^wedeftooe. 
and  presence  of  mind 
against  the  yile  Hubert  and  Chaumette, 
who  appeared  as  accusers.  The  eloquent 
yoice  of  Yergniaud  was  heard  for  the  last 
time.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  with  such  force  of 
reason  and  eleyation  of  sentiment  that 
a  marmnr  of  pity  and  admiration  rose 
from  the  andience.  Nay,  the  court  itself, 
not  yet  accustomed  to  riot  in  daily  car- 
nage, showed  signs  of  emotion.  The 
sitting  was  adjourned,  and  a  rumour 
went  forth  that  there  would  be  an  ac- 
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qoittal.  The  JacobiDS  met,  breathing 
Tengeance.  Robespierre  undertook  to  be 
their  organ.  He  rose  on  the  following 
day  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  a 
decree  of  such  atrocity,  that  even  among 
the  acts  of  that  year  it  can  hardly  be 
paralleled.  By  this  decree  the  tribunal 
was  empowered  to  cat  short  the  defence 
of  the  prisoners,  to  pronounce  the  case 
clear,  and  to  pass  immediate  judgment. 
One  duty  made  a  faint  opposition.  Barere 
instantly  sprang  up  to  support  Robe* 
spierre— Barere,  the  federalist ;  Barere^ 
the  author  of  that  CJommisslon  of  Twelve 
which  was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
hatred  borne  by  Paris  to  the  Girondists ; 
Barere,  wlio  in  these  Memoirs  denies  that 
he  ever  took  any  part  against  the  Giron- 
dists ;  Bar^j  who  has  the  effrontery  to 
declare  that  he   greatly 

niad.  The  decree  was 
passed ;  and  the  tribunal,  without  suffer- 
ing the  prisoners  to  conclude  what  they 
had  to  say,  prononnoed  them  guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in 
the  sad  history  of  the  Revolution.  The 
sufferers  were  so  innocent,  so  brave,  so 
eloquent,  so  accomplished,  so  young. 
Some  of  them  were  graoefiil  and  hand* 
some  youths  of  six  or  seven-and-twenty. 

Yergniand  and  Gtensonnd 

^"ttSiSf^^P^^    li"l«    «"0«   ^^ 
thirty.     They  had  been 

only  a  few  months  engaged  in  public 
affairs.  In  a  few  months  the  fame  of 
their  genius  had  filled  Europe ;  and  they 
were  to  die  for  no  crime  but  this,  that 
they  had  wished  to  combine  order,  jus- 
tice, and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their 
great  fault  was  want  of  courage.  We 
mean  want  of  political  courage— of  that 
courage  which  is  proof  to  clamour  and 
obloquy,  and  which  meets  great  emer- 
gencies by  daring  and  decisive  measures. 
Alas  I  they  had  but  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  they  did  not  want 
courage  to  endure  with  manly  cheerful- 
ness the  worst  that  could  be  inflicted  by 
such  tyrants  as  St.  Just,  and  such  slaves 
as  Barere. 

They  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the 
noble  cause.    Madame  Roland  followed 

THe  Rolands.  *^®°*  *°  *^®  scaffold  with 
a  spirit  as  heroic  as  their 
own.  Her  husband  was  in  a  safe  hiding- 
place,  but  could  not  bear  to  survive  her. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  high-road, 
near  Rouen.  He  had  fallen  on  his  sword. 
Condorcet  swallowed  opium.  At  Bor- 
deaux, the  steel  fell  on  the  necks  of  the 


bold  and  quick-witted  Guadet,  tod  of 
Barbaroux,  the  chief  of  those  enthasiasts 
from  the  Rhone  whose  valour,  in  the 
great  crisis  of  the  tenth  of  August,  had 
turned  back  the  tide  of  battle  from  th; 
Louvre  to  the  Tuileries.  In  a  field  Dwr 
the  Garonne  was  found  all  that  th« 
wolves  had  left  of  Pition,  once  honoured, 
greatly  indeed  beyond  his  deserts,  is  the 
model  of  republican  virtue.  We  are  far 
from  regarding  even  the  best  of  the 
Girondists  with  unmixed  admintlon; 
but  history  owes  to  them  this  honourable 
testimony,  that,  being  free  to  choose 
whether  they  would  be  oppressors  or 
victims,  they  deliberately  and  firmly 
resolved  rather  to  suffer  injustice  thm  to 
inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period 
known   by  the   name  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  Jacobins  had         ^^ 
prevailed.    This  was  their       J^^* 
hour,  and  the   power  of 
darkness.    The  Convention  was  subju- 
gated and  reduced  to  profound  silence  on 
the  highest  questions   of  statft     The 
sovereignty  passed  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.    To  the  edicts  framed  by 
that  Committee,  the  representative  a§- 
sembly  did  not  venture  to  offer  eren  the 
species  of  opposition  which  (he  ancient 
Parliament  had  frequently  offered  to  the 
mandates   of   the   ancient  Kings.    Six 
persons  held  the  chief  poirer  in  the  smU 
cabinet    which   now    domineered  over 
France-Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Conthon. 
CoUot,  Billaud,  and  Barere. 

To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  those 
who  adhered  to  them,  it  is  due  to  saj, 
that  the  fanaticism  which   ygnftUoisia* 
had    emancipated    them 
from  the  reslrainU  of  justice  and  com- 
passion, had  emancipated  them  also  from 
the  dominion  of  vulgar  cupidity  and  of 
vulgar  fear ;  that,  while  hardly  knomng 
where  to  find  an  aasiguat  of  a  few  f rana 
to  pay  for  a  dinner,  they  expended  ^tn 
strict   integrity   the  immense  rerenue 
which   they  coUected  by  e^ery  art  oi 
rapine;  and  that  they  were  ^^^^^ 
support  of  their  cause,  to  mount  ine 
scaffold  with  as  much  indifference  w  tn^ 
showed   when   they  mgned  the  de^w- 
warrants  of  aristocrats  and  P^^J**]^    ^^ 
no  great  party  can  be  composed  of 
materials  as  these.    It  is  the  ineritabje 


law,  that  such  aealots  as  we 


have  ^' 


scribed    shall    coUect    around  them 
multitude  of  slaves,  of  cowards,  an^ 
libertines,   whose   savage  tempers  an 
licentious  appetites,  withheld  only  by  u» 
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^read  of  law  and  magistracy  from  the 
worst  excesses,  are  called  into  full  actWity 
by   the  hope  of  impanity.     A  faction 
which,  from  whatever  motive,  relaxes  the 
gpreat  laws  of  morality,  is  certain  to  be 
joined  by  the  most  immoral  part  of  the 
<x>mmanity.    This  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  in  religions  wars. 
SSS^wS^The    war  of    the  Holy 
Sepulchre,   the   Albigen- 
«ian  war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the  Thirty 
Years*  war,  all  originated  in  pious  zeaL 
That  seal  inflamed  the  champions  of  the 
Ch  arch  to  such  a  point,  that  they  regarded 
all   generosity  to  the  vanquished  as   a 
sinful  weakness.    The  infidel,  the  heretic, 
wan  to  bfi^un  down  like  a  mad  dog.    No 
4>atrage    committed    by    the    Catholic 
warrior  on  the  miscreant  enemy  could 
deserve  punishment.    As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  boundless  license  was  thus 
^ven    to  barbarity   and  dissoluteness, 
thousands  of  wretches  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  sacred  cause,  but  who  were  eager 
to  be  exempted  from  the  police  of  peace- 
Ukk  cities,  and  the  discipline  of  well- 
gOYemed  camps,  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  the  faith.    The  men  who  had  set  up 
that  standard  were  sincere,  chaste,  ze* 
gardless  of  lucre,  and   perhaps,  where 
only    themselves   were   concerned,   not 
anforgiving;   but  round  that  standard 
were  assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues, 
raTiahers,    plunderers,     and     ferodons 
bravoes,  as  were  scarcely  ever  found 
ander  the  flag  of  any  state  engaged  in  a 
mere  temporal  quarreL    In  a  very  similar 
way  was  the  Jacobin  party  composed. 
There  was  a  small  nndens 
^%^}"^   ofenthuBiaet-jroimda-t 
nncleus  was   gathered  a 
vast  mass  of  ignoble  depravity;  and  in 
all  that  mass  there  was  nothing  so  de- 
praved and  so  ignoble  as  Bareze. 

Then  came  those  days,  when  the  most 
barbarous  of  all  codes  was  administered 
by  the  most  barbarous  of  all  tribunals ; 
when  no  man  could  greet 
A  barbarous    }iig  neighbours,  or  say  his 
trltounaL      prayers,  or  dress  his  hair, 
without  danger  of  com- 
mitting a   capital  crime;    when   spies 
lurked  in  every  comer ;  when  the  gnillo- 
tine  was  long  and  hard  at  work  every 
morning ;  when  the  jails  were  filled  as 
close  as  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  when 
the  gutters  ran  foaming  with  blood  into 
the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be  great- 
niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or 
half-brother  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  assignats 


would  not  fall,  to  hint  that  the  English 
had  been  victorious  in  the  action  of  the 
First  of  June,  to  have  a  copy  of  one  of 
Burke's  pamphlets  locked  up  in  a  desk, 
to  laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking  the 
name  of  Casslus  or  Timoleon,  or  to  call 
the  Fifth  Sans-culottide  by  its  old  super- 
stitious name  of  St.  Hatthcw's  Day. 
While  the  daily  waggon-loads  of  victims 
were  carried  to  their  doom  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  the  Proconsuls  whom  the 
sovereign  Committee  had  sent  forth  to 
the  departments  revelled  in  an  extrava- 
gance of  cruelty  unknown  even  in  the 
capital.  The  knife  of  the  deadly  machine 
rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of 
slaughter.  Long  rows  of  captives  were 
mowed  down  with  grape-shot.  Holes 
were  made  in  the  bottom  of  crowded 
barges.  Lyons  was  turned  into  a  desert. 
At  Arras  even  the  cruel  mercy  of  a  speedy 
death  was  denied  to  the  prisoners.  AU 
down  the  Loire,  from  Saumur  to  the  sea, 
great  flocks  of  crows  and  kites  feasted  on 
naked  corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous 
embraces.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex 
or  age.  The  number  of  young  lads  and 
of  girls  of  seventeen  who  were  murdered 
by  that  execrable  government  is  to  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds.  Babies  torn  from 
the  breast  were  tossed  from  pike  to  pike 
along  the  Jacobin  ranks.  One  champion 
of  liberty  had  his  pockets  well  stuffed 
with  ears.  Another  swaggered  about 
with  the  finger  of  a  little  child  in  his  hat. 
A  few  months  had  sufficed  to  degrade 
France  below  the  level  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  any  amount 
of  public  danger  can  justify  a  system 
like  this,  we  do  not  say  on  Christian 
principles,  we  do  not  say  on  the  principles 
of  a  high  morality,  but  even  on  principles 
of  Machiavelian  policy.  It  is  true  that 
great  emergencies  call  for  activity  and 
vigilance;  it  is  trne  that  they  justify 
severity  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would 
deserve  the  name  of  cruelty.  But  indis- 
criminate severity  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  useful.  It  is  plain  that 
the  whole  efficacy  of  punishment  depends 
on  the  care  with  which  the  guilty  are 
distinguished.  Punishment  which  strikes 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent  promiscuously 
operates  merely  like  a  pestilence  or  a 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  and  has  no 
more  tendency  to  prevent  offences,  than 
the  cholera,  or  an  earthquake  like  that  of 
Lisbon,  would  have.  The  energy  for 
which  the  Jacobin  administration  is 
praised  was  merely  the  energy  of  the 
Malay  who  maddens  himself  with  opium, 
60 
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draws  his  knife,  and  runs  a-mock  through 
the  streets,  slashing  right  and  left  at 

friends  and  foes.      Such 

^S^^^   has  never  been  the  energy 

tlon.  of    troly    great    rulers; 

of  Elizabeth,  for  examplet 
of  Oliver,  or  of  Frederick.  They  -were 
not,  indeed,  scrupulous.  But,  had  they 
been  less  scrupulous  than  they  were,  the 
strength  and  amplitude  of  their  minds 
would  have  preserved  them  from  crimes, 
such  as  those  which  the  small  men  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  took  for 
daring  strokes  of  policy.  The  great 
Queen  who  so  long  held  her  own  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  against 
temporal  and  spiritual  arms  ;  the  great 
Protector  who  governed  with  more  than 
regal  power,  in  despite  both  of  royaUsts 
and  republicans;  the  great  King  who, 
with  a  beaten  army  and  an  exhausted 
treasury,  defended  his  little  dominions  to 
the  last  against  the  united  efforts  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  France ;  with  what 
scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  strike  a  salutary 
terror  into  the  disaffected,  without  send- 
ing school  boys  and  school  girls  to  death 
by  cart-loads  and  boat-loads  ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that 
the  leading  Terrorists  were  wicked  men, 

but,   at  the   same  Mme 

Popular  notion  great  men.    We  can  see' 
about  the  .  .  ,         . 

Terrorists,  nothing  great  about  them 
but  their  wickedness. 
That  their  policy  was  daringly  original 
is  a  vulgar  error.  Their  policy  is  as  old 
as  the  oldest  accounts  which  we  have  of 
human  misgovemment.  It  seemed  new 
in  France,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
only  because  it  had  been  long  disused, 
for  excellent  reasons,  by  the  enlightened 
part  of  mankind.  But  it  has  always  pre- 
vailed, and  still  prevails,  in  savage  and 
half  savage  nations,  and  is  the  chief  cause 
which  prevents  such  nations  from  making 
advances  towards  civilization.  Thou- 
sands of  deyg,  of  beys,  of  pachas,  of 
rajahs,  of  nabobs,  have  shown  themjselves 
as  great  masters  of  statecraft  as  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Djezzar,  we  imagine,  was  superior 
to  any  of  them  in  their  own  line.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia 
or  Africa  so  dull  or  so  unlearned  as  not 
to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  business  of 
Jacobin  police  and  Jacobin  finance.  To 
behead  people  by  scores  without  caring 
whether  they  are  guilty  or  innocent ;  to 
wring  money  out  of  the  rich  by  the  help 
of  jailers  and  executioners;  to  rob  the 


public  creditor,  and  to  pot  him  to  death 
if  he  remonstrates;  to  take  loaves  br 
force  out  of  the  bakers*  shops  ;  to  clothe 
and  mount  soldiers  by  seizing  on  one 
man's  wool  and  linen,  and  on  another 
man's  horses  and  saddles,  without  com- 
pensation, is  of  all  modes  of  goveming 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious.    Of  its 
morality  we  at  present  say  nothing.    Bat 
surely  it  requires  no  capacity  beyond 
that  of  a  barbarian  or  a  child.    By  means 
like  those  which  we  have  described,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  nndoobtedly 
succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  in  enfbrdag 
profound  submission,  and  in  raising  im* 
mense  funds.    But  to  enforce  submission 
by  butchery,  and  to  raise  funds  by  spolia- 
tion,  is  not  statesmanship.    The   real 
statesman  is  he  who,  in 
troubled     times,     keeps  ,2g^-^ 
down  the  turbulent  with- 
out unnecessarily   harassing   the   well- 
affected  ;  and  who,  when  great  pecaniary 
resources  are  needed,  provides  for  the 
public  exigencies  without  violating  the 
security  of  property,  and  drying  ap  the 
sources  of  future  prosperity.     Such  a 
statesman,  we  are  confident,  might,  in 
1793,  have  preserved  the  independence  of 
France,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  inno- 
cent blood,  without  plundering  a  single 
warehouse.     Unhappily,    the   BepobUc 
was  subject  to   men   who  were  mere 
demagogues,  and  in  no  sense  statesmen. 
They  could  declaim   at  a  dob.    They 
could  lead  a  rabble  to   mischief.    Bat 
they  had  no  skill  to  conduct  the  affisiis 
of  an  empire.    The  want  oi  skill  they 
supplied  for  a  time  by  atrocity  and  b'ind 
violence.    For  legislative  ability,  L  cal 
ability,     military     ability,     diplom..iic 
ability,  they   had   one  snbstitote,  the 
gnUlotine.    I  ndeed  their  exceeding  ignore 
ancc,  and  the  barrenness  of  their  inven- 
tion, are  the  best  excuse  for  their  mnrders 
and  robberies.    We  really  beUeve  that 
they  ivould  not  have  cut  so  many  tbxoats 
and  picked  so  many  pockets,  ii  they  had 
known  how  to  govern  in  any  other  way. 
That,  under  their  administxation^  the 
war  against  the  European  Coalition  was 
successfully  conducted,  is 
ime. 

been  sueoessfuUy  con- 
ducted before  their  eleva- 
tion, and  continued  to  be  snccessfally 
conducted  after  their  fall.  Terror  was 
not  the  order  of  the  day  when  Brussels 
opened  Its  gates  to  Bnmourier.  Terror 
had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
when  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  were  con* 
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quered  by  Bonaparte.  The  truth  U,  thai 
France  was  saved,  not  bj  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  but  by  the  energy, 
patriotism,  and  valour  of  the  French 
people.  Tliose  high  qualities  were  vio 
torious  in  spite  of  the  incapacity  of  rulers 
whose  administration  iiras  a  tissue,  not 
merely  of  crimes,  but  of  blunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell   how  the 

leaders  of  the  savage  faction  at  length 

began  to  avenge  mankind 

craven  Hubert  was  dragged 
wailing  and  trembling  to  his  doom ;  how 
the  nobler  Danton,  moved  by  a  late 
repentance,  strove  in  vain  to  repair  the 
evil  which  he  had  wrought,  and  half 
redeemed  the  great  crime  of  September, 
by  manfully  encountering  death  in  the 
cause  of  mercy. 

Onr  business  is  with  Barere.    In  all 
those  things  he  was  not  only  consenting, 
but  eagerly  and  joyously  forward.    Not 
merely  was  he  one  of  the  guilty  admini* 
stration.    He  was  the  man  to  whom  was 
especially  assigned  the  office  of  proposing 
and    defending   outrages 
d'dff**d£i    **°  justice  and  humanity, 
*^  outnn^s.  *  and  of  furnishing  to  atro- 
cious schemes  an  appro- 
priate garb  of  atrocious   rodomontade. 
Barere  first  proclaimed  from  the  tribnne 
of  the  Convention,  that  terror  mnst  be 
the  order  of  the  day.    It  was  by  Barere 
that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paritf 
was  provided  with  the  aid  of  a  public 
accuser  worthy  of  such  a  court,  the  in- 
famous Fouquier  Tinville.    It  was  Barire 
who,  when  one  of  the  old  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  had  been  absolved  by 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  gave  orders 
that  a  fresh  jury  should  be  summoned. 
"  Acquit  one  of  the  National  Assembly ! " 
he  cried.  **  The  tribunal  is  turning  against 
the  Revolution."    It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  prisoner's  head  was  soon  in 
the  basket.    It  was  Bardre  who  moved 
that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  destroyed. 
<*Let  the  plough,"  he  cried  from  the 
tribune,  "  pass  over  her.    Let  her  name 
cease  to  exist.    The  rebels  are  conquered ; 
but  are  they  all  exterminated  ?    No  weak- 
ness.    No  mercy.     Let  every  one  be 
smitten.    Two  words  will  suffice  to  tell 
the  whole.    Lyons  made  war  on  liberty ; 
Lyons  is  no  more."    When  Toulon  was 
taken  Barere  came  forward  to  announce 
the  event.     "The   conquest,"  said  the 
apostate  Brissotine,  "  won  by  the  Moun- 
tain over  the  Brissotines,  mnst  be  com- 
memorated by  a  mark  set  on  the  pUce 


where  Toulon  once  stood.    The  national 
thunder  must  crush  the  house  of  every 
trader  in    the   town."     When    Camille 
Desmoulins,  long   distin- 
guished among  the  repub-    2SdBj^e. 
licans  by  zeal  and  ability, 
dared  to  raise  hisieloquent  voice  against 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  point  out  the 
close  analogy  between  the  government 
which   then  oppressed  France  and  the 
government  of  the  worst  of  the  Caesars, 
Barere  rose  to  complain  of  the  weak  com- 
passion which  tried  to  revive  the  hopes 
of  the  aristocracy.    "  Whoever,"  he  said, 
"  is  nobly  bom,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected. 
Bvery  priest,  every  frequenter  of  the  old 
court,  every  lawyer,  every  banker,  is  a 
man  to  be  suspected.    Every  person  who 
grumbles  at  the  course  which  the  Revo- 
lution takes  is  a  man  to  be  suspected. 
There  are  whole  castes  already  tried  and 
condemned.     There  are  callings  which 
carry  their  doom  with  them.    There  are 
relations  of  blood  which  the  law  regards 
with  an  evil  eye.  Republicans  of  France ! " 
yelled  the  renegade  Girondist,  the  old 
enemy  of   the  Mountain — "Republicans 
of  France!  the  Brissotincs  led  yon  by 
gentle  means  to  slavery.    The  Mountain 
leads  you  by  strong  measures  to  freedom. 
Oh  I  who  can  count  the  evils  which  a 
false  compassion  may  produce  ?  "    When 
the  friends  of  Danton  mustered  courage 
to  express  a  wish  that  the  Convention 
would  at  last  hear  him,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, before  it  sent  him  to  certain  death, 
the  voice  of  Barire  was  the  loudest  in 
opposition  to  their  prayer.    When  the 
crimes  of  Lebon,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not 
the  very  worst,  of  the  vicegerents  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had  so  mad- 
dened the  people  of  the  Department  of 
the  North,  that  they  resorted  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Convention,  Barere  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  accused  tyrant,  and 
threatened  the  petitioners  with  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  the  government.    "These 
charges,"  he  said,  "  have  been  suggested 
by  wily  aristocrats.   The  man  who  crushes 
the  enemies  of  the  people,  though  he 
may  be  hurled   by  his  zeal  into  some 
excesses,  can  never  be  a  proper  object  of 
censure.    The  proceedings 
of  Lebon  may  have  been    ^SSSSf* 
a  little  harsh  as  to  form." 
One   of   the    email    Irregularities    thus 
gently  censured  was  this  :  Lebon  kept  a 
wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under 
the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to 
torment  him,  by  reading  to  him,  before 
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he  was  dispatched,  a  letter,  the  contents 
of  which  were  supposed  to  be  such  as 
would  aggravate  even  the  bitterness  of 
death.  '*Bat  what,"  proceeded  Barerct 
*M8  not  permitted  to  the  hatred  of  a 
republican  against  aristocracy?  How 
many  generous  sentiments  atone  for  what 
may  perhaps  seem  acrimonious  in  the  pro- 
secution of  public  enemies  ?  Beyolntion- 
ary  measures  are  always  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect.  Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose 
veil  it  is  not  hiwful  to  lift." 

After  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on 
facts  which  would  indeed,  of  themselves, 
suffice  to  render. a  name  infamous,  bnt 
which  make  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  great  infamy^ot  Bareze.  It  would  be 
idle,  for  example,  to  relate  how  he,  a  man 
•of  letters,  a  member  of  an  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  was  foremost  in  that  war 
against  learning,  art,  and  history  which 
disgraced  the  Jacobin  government ;  how 
.he  recommended  a  general  conflagration 
.  of  libraries ;  how  he  proclaimed  that  all 
records  of  events  anterior  to  the  Bevoln- 
Xion  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  how  he  laid 
waste  the  abbey  of  St. 
**•  ^"Sti.^*^*  Denis,  puUed  down  monu- 
ments consecrated  by  the 
veneration  of  ages,  and  scattered  on  the 
wind  the  dost  of  ancient  Kings.  He  was, 
in  truth,  seldom  so  well  employed  as 
when  he  turned  for  a  moment  from 
making  war  on  the  living  to  make  war  on 
.the  dead. 

Squally  idle  would  it  be  to  dilate  on 
his  sensual  excesses.  That 
SlSlSS.  ^  Bar*ie,  as  in  the  whole 
breed  of  Neros,  Galignlas, 
und  Bomitiana,  whom  he  ressmbled, 
volnptuonsnesswas  mingled  with  cmelty ; 
that  he  withdrew,  twice  in  every  decade, 
from  the  work  of  blood  to  the  smiling 
gardens  of  Clichy,  and  there  forgot  public 
^res  in  the  madness  of  wine,  and  in  the 
arms  of  courtesans,  has  often  been  re- 
peated. H.  Hippolyte  Camot  does  not 
altogether  deny  the  tnxth  of  these  stories, 
but  justly  observes  that  Bar6re*a  dissipa- 
tion was  not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to 
iuteifere  with  his  industry.  Nothing  can 
be  more  true.  Barere  was  by  no  means 
60  much  addicted  to  debandiery  as  to 
neglect  the  work  of  murder.  It  was  his 
boast  that,  even  during  his  hours  of  re- 
creation, he  cut  out  work  for  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  Tribunal.  To  thoee  who  expressed 
a  fear  that  his  exertions  would  hurt  bis 
health,  he  gaily  answered  that  he  was 
lees  busy  than  they  thought.  '*TIie 
guillotine/'  he  said,  **  does  all ;  the  gnillo- 
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tine  governs."  For  ourselves,  we  ar« 
much  more  disposed  to  look  indulgently 
on  the  pleasures  which  be  allowed  to 
himself,  than  on  the  pain  which  he  in- 
flicted on  his  neighbours. 

**  Atqoe  aUnain  his  poUasnogit  tota  ilia  dfrdwrrt 
Tempora  oeritie,  daraa  qaibus  abstolit  ortn 
Illuttresqae  animai,  impane  ac  Tiudioe&alJo.* 

An  immoderate  appetite  for  sensual  gratl- 
flcations  is  undoubtedly  a  blemish  on  the 
fame  of  Henty  the  Fourth,  of  Lord  Somers, 
of  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  vices  of  honest  men 
are  the  virtues  of  Barere. 

And  now  Barfere  had  become  a  really 
cruel  man.  It  was  from 
mere  pusillanimity  that  he 
had  perpetrated  his  flrst  great  crimes.  But 
the  whole  history  of  our  race  proves  that 
the  taste  for  the  misery  of  others  is  a 
taste  which  mmds  not  naturally  ferocious 
may  too  easily  acquire,  and  which,  when 
once  acquired,  is  as  strong  as  any  of  the 
propensities  with  which  we  are  bom.  A 
very  few  months  had  sufficed  to  bring 
this  man  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
images  of  despair,  wailing,  and  death, 
had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  him,  and 
inspired  him  as  wine  and  love  inspire 
men  of  free  and  joyons  natures.  The 
cart  creaking  under  its  daUy  freight  of 
victims,  ancient  men,  and  lads,  and  fair 
young  girls,  the  binding  of  the  hands, 
the  thrusting  of  the  head  out  of  the 
little  national  sash-window,  the  crash  of 
the  axe,  the  pool  of  Uood  beneath  the 
scaffold,  the  heads  rolling  by  scores  in 
the  panier— >these  things  were  to  him 
what  Lalage  and  a  cask  of  Falemian 
were  to  Horace,  what  Bosette  and  a 
bottle  of  iced  diampagne  are  to  De 
B^ranger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak 
6f  slaughter,  his  heart  seemed  to  be  en- 
larged, and  his  fancy  to  become  nn  usually 
fertile  of  conceits  and  gasconades.  Robe^ 
Bpierre,  St.  Just,  and  Billaud,  whoee 
baibarity  was  the  effect  of  earnest  and 
gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his  view,  men 
who  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Craeliy 
was  no  such  melancholy  bu^neas,  to  be 
gone  about  with  an  austere  brow  and  a 
whining  tone ;  it  was  a  reereati<m,  fitly 
accompanied  by  singing  and  laughing. 
In  truth,  BobeepierrB  and  Bar^  might 
be  well  compared  to  the  two  renowned 
hangmen  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh.  They  were  o^SSSS!^ 
alike  insensible  of  pity, 
alike  bent  on  havoc.  But,  while  they 
murdered,  one  of  them  frowned  and 
canted,  the   other  grinned   and  joked. 
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For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  Jean  qiti 
pleure  to  Jean  qui  rii. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fnnereal  gloom 
which  orerhnng  Paris,  a  gaiety  stranger 
and  more  ghastly  than  the  horrora  of  the 
prison  and  the  scaffold  distinguished  the 
dwelling  of  Harare.  Ifirery 
morning  a  crowd  of  suitors 
assembled  to  implore  his 
protection.  He  came  forth  in  his  rich 
dressing-gown,  went  round  the  ante* 
chamber,  dispensed  smiles  and  promises 
among  the  obsequious  crowd,  addressed 
himself  with  peculiar  animation  to  every 
handsome  woman  who  appeared  in  the 
circle,  and  complimented  her  in  the  florid 
style  of  Gascony  on  the  bloom  of  her 
cheeks  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  When 
he  had  enjoyed  the  fear  and  anxiety  of 
his  suppliants  he  dismissed  them,  and 
flung  all  their  memorials  unread  into  the 
fire.  This  was  the  best  way,  he  con- 
ceiyed,  to  preyent  arrears  of  business 
from  accumulating.  Here  ho  was  only 
an  imitator.  Cardinal  Dubois  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  clearing  his  table  of  papers 
in  the  same  way.  Hor  was  this  the  only 
point  in  which  we  could  point  out  a 
resemblance  between  the  worst  statesman 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  worst  statesman 
of  the  republic 

Of  Barere's  peculiar  yein  of  pleasantry 
a  notion  may  be  formed  from  an  anecdote 
which  one  of  his  intimate  associates,  a 
juror  of  the  reyolutionary  tribunal,  has 
related.  A  courtesan  who  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  orgies  of  Clichy, 
iuiplored  Bar^re  to  use  his  power  against 
a   head-dress  which    did 

heaa-axMik  And  which  a  rival  beauty 
was  trying  to  bring  into 
fashion.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
capital  was  summoned,  and  received  the 
necessary  orders.  Aristocracy,  Barere 
said,  was  again  rearing  its  front.  These 
new  wig^  were  counter-revolutionaiy. 
He  had  reason  to  know  that  they  were 
made  out  of  the  long  fair  hair  of  hand- 
some aristocrats  who  had  died  by  the 
national  chopper.  Every  lady  who 
adorned  herself  with  the  reUcs  of  crimi- 
nals might  justly  be  suspected  of  incivism. 
This  ridiculous  lie  imposed  on  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris.  Female  citizens  were 
solemnly  warned  against  the  obnoxious 
ringlets,  and  were  left  to  choose  between 
their  head-dresses  and  their  heads. 
Barere's  delight  at  the  success  of  this 
facetious  fiction  was  quite  extravagant ; 
he  could  not  tell  the  story  without  going 


into  such  convulsions  of  laughter  as  made 
his  hearers  hope  that  he  was  about  to 
choke.  There  was  something  i>eculiarly 
tickling  and  exhilarating  to  his  mind  in 
this  grotesque  combination  of  the  frivo- 
lous with  the  horrible,  of  false  locks  and 
curling-irons  with  spouting  arteries  and 
reeking  hatchets. 

But  thou^  Barire  succeeded  in  earning 
the  honourable  nicknames  of  the  Witling 
of  Terror,  and  the  Anacreon  of  the 
Guillotine,  there  was  one  place  where  it 
was  long  remembered  to  his  disadvantage, 
that  he  had,  for  a  time,  talked  the  Ian- 
gauge  of  humanity  and  moderation.  That 
place  was  the  Jacobin 
aub.  Even  after  he  had  ^®o^*S^"** 
borne  the  chief  part  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Girondists,  in  the  murder 
of  the  Queen,  in  the  destruction  of  Lyons, 
he  durst  not  show  himself  within  that- 
sacred  precinct.  At  one  meeting  of  the 
society,  a  member  complained  that  the 
committee  to  which  the  supreme  direction 
of  affairs  was  entrusted  after  all  the 
changes  which  had  been  made,  still  con- 
tained one  man  who  was  not  trustworthy. 
Robespierre,  whose  influence  over  the 
Jacobins  was  boundless,  undertook  the 
defence  of  his  colleague,  owned  there  was 
some  ground  for  what  had  been  said,  but 
spoke  highly  of  Bardre's  industry  and 
aptitude  for  business.  This  seasonable- 
interposition  silenced  the  accaser ;  but  it 
was  long  before  the  neophyte  could  ven- 
ture to  appear  at  the  club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness, 
unique,  we  think,  even 
among  Bari^re's  great  ^jp^^JJ^^J^ 
achievements,  obtained 
his  full  pardon  even  from  that  rigid  con* 
cUive.  The  insupportable  tyranny  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  at  length 
brought  the  minds  of  men,  and  even  of 
women,  into  a  fierce  and  hard  temper, 
which  defied  or  welcomed  death.  The 
life  which  might  be  any  moming  taken 
away,  in  consequence  of  the  whisper  of 
a  private  enemy,  seemed  of  little  value. 
It  was  something  to  die  after  smiting  one 
of  the  oppressors ;  it  was  something  to 
bequeath  to  the  surviving  tyrants  a 
terror  not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had 
themselves  inspired.  Human  nature, 
hunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost,  now 
turned  furiously  to  bay.  Fonquier  Tin- 
ville  was  afraid  to  walk  the  streets ;  a 
pistol  was  snapped  at  OoUot  D'Herbois  ; 
a  young  girl,  animated  apparently  by  the 
spirit  of  Charlotte  Corday,  attempted  to 
obtain  an  interview  with   Bobcspierre. 
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Suspicions  arose';  she  was  searched;  and 
two  knives  were  found  about  her.  She 
was  questioned,  and  spoke  of  the  Jacobin 
domination  with  jreeolnte  scorn  and  arer'* 
sion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  ahe 
was  sent  to  the  guiUotina  BtSxbre  de^ 
clared  from  the  tribune  that  the  cause 
of  these  attempts  was  eyident^  Pitt  ftnd 
his  guineaa  had  done  the  whole.    The 

English  GoTemment  had 
The  Xngliah  organized  a  vast  systttn  of 
^^SSSl      mttrder.   ^^  aniftd   the 

hand  of  Charlotte  Ootday, 
and  had  now,  by  similar  means,  attacked 
two  of  the  most  eminent  friends  of  liberty 
in  France.  It  is  needless. to  eay,that 
these  imputations  were  not'  onty  false, 
but  destitute  of  aU  show  of  tru^*  Nay, 
they  were  demonstrably  absurd  i  lor  the 
assassins  to  whom  Bardre  refemtdTUAhed 
on  certain  death,  a  sure  proof  that  thciy 
were  not  hirelings.  The  whole  We^th 
of  England  would  not  have  bribed  any 
sane  person  to  do  what  Charlotte  Ooiday 
did.  But  when  we  consider  bet  a»  an 
enthusiast,  her  conduct  is  peifectly 
natural.  Even  those  French  wfitere  who 
are  childish  enough  to  bdieve  thai  th4 
English  Government  «oatciyed  the  in« 
femal  machine,and«trangledthe  Bnperoa* 
PauV  hare  fully  acquitted  Hr.  Pitt  of  all 
share  in  the  death  of  Marat  and  in  the 
attempt  on  Bobespierre.  Yet  oa  calnm- 
niea  so.  futile  as  those  vhich  ure  have 
mentioned,  did  Bar^re  greund  a  notion 
at  which  all  Christendom  stood  aghast. 
He  proposed  a  decree  that  no  qCarter 
should  be  given  to  any  English  or  Han- 
overian soldier.*  His  Cajnnagnole  waa 
worthy  of  the  proposition  with  which 
it  coBcladed«     "That  one  Englishman 

•  M.Hippolyt«Caniot  does  his  best  Co  axmiM 
thi«  dectwk  Hia  abiiM  of  £iigUnd  U  merely 
laughable.  Englaud  has  maiiagod  to  deal  with 
enemies  of  a  very  different  sort  from  either 
himself  or  his  hero.  One  di^racefol  blnnder, 
however,  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 

M.  Hippolyte  Camot  aaaerte  that  a  motion 
similar  to  that  of  Bertie  was  made  in  the 
English  Parliamtnt  by  the  late  Lonl  Fits- 
William.  This  assertion  is  false.  We  defy 
H.  Hippolyte  Caraot  to  state  the  date  and 
terms  of  the  motion  of  which  he  speaks.  We 
do  not  accuse  him  of  intentional  misrepreeenta* 
tion ;  bat  we  oonfldeotljr  accase  him  of  extreme 
ignorance  and  temerity.  Onr  T«adei«  wfll  he 
amosed  to  learn  on  wliat  authority  he  has 
veotored  to  publish  such  a  fable.  He  quotes, 
not  the  Joomals  of  the  LordSp  not  the  Pariia* 
mentaiy  IXebatas ;  bat  a  ranting  message  of  the 
Executive  Directory  to  the  Five  Hundred,  a 
message,  too,  the  whole  meaning  of  which  he 
has  utterly  miiunderstood. 


should  be  apared,  that  for  the  slares  of 

Gkorge,  for  the  human  machines  of  York, 
the  TooabnUkry  of  our 
armies  fthould  contain  ^^^^S  ** 
such  a  word  as  generosity,  BoliSen. 
this  is  what  the  National 
GonreDtion  cannot  endure.  War  to  the 
death  against  every  English  soldier.  If 
last  year,  at  Dunkirk,  quarter  had  bceu 
refused  to  them  when  they  asked  it  on 
their  kneeft,  if  our  troops  had  exterminated 
them  all,  instead  of  suffering  them  to 
infest  our  fortresses  by  their  presence, 
the  English  Goyemment  would  not  bare 
renewed  its  attack  on  our  frontleis  this 
year,  ft  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never 
eomea  back.  Wfaatr  is  this  moral  pesti- 
lence which  has  introdtreed  into  oar 
armfes  false  ideas  of  humanity?  That 
the  English  were  to  be  treated  with 
Indnlgenee  was  the  pbilan6ifopic  notion 
of  the  Brissotincs  j  it  was  the  patriotic 
piactiee  of  Dumonrier.  Bat  fanmaDity 
consists  in  exterminating  onr  enemies. 
No  mercy  to  the  execrable  Englishman. 
Bnch  are  the  sentiments  of  the  true 
Frettdiman ;  for  heknowB  that  he  belongs 
to  h  nation  ferolutionary  as  "nature, 
powerful  as  freedom,  ardent  as  the  salt- 
petre  which  she  has  just  torn  from  the 
entrails  of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  liberty, 
when  victory  {flaces  Englishmen  at  your 
mercy,  strike!  None  of  them  must 
return  to  the  serrile  soil  Of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  none  must  pollute  the  tree  soil  of 
France." 

The    Conrention.    thoroughly    tamed 
and    silenced,    acquiesced    in    Barere's 
motion  without  debate.    And  now  at  last 
the  doors  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  .vere  thrown  open    -^?^^£ 
to  the  disciple  who  had         Club, 
surpassed  his  masters.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  by  aodamafion, 
and  was  soon  selected  to  preside. 

For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope 
that  his  decree  would  be  carried  into  full 
effect.      Intelligence   atrived   from    the 
seat  of  war  of   a   sharp 
contest     between     some    Oantertbe- 
French  and  English  troops,  ^TeSS? 
in  which  the  Republicans 
had   the  adrantage,  and  in   which   no 
prisoners  had  been  made.    Such  things 
happen  occasionally  in  all  wars,    Barire, 
however,  attributed  the  ferocity  of  this 
combat  to  his  dariing  decree,  and  enter- 
tained   the    Conrention    with    another 
Carmagnole. 

"The-  Republicans,"  he  said,  "saw  a 
division  in  red  uniform  at  a  distance. 
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The  red*coat8  are  attacked  with  the 
bayonet.  Not  one  of  them  escapes  the 
blows  of  the  Sepublicans.  All  the  red- 
coats have  been  killed.  No  mercj,  no 
indulgence,  has  been  shown  towards  the 
villains.  Not  an  Englishman  whom  the 
Hepublicans  could  reach  is  now  living. 
How  maoj*  prisoners  should  you  guess 
that  we  have  made  ?  One  single  prisoner 
U  the  result  of  tlus  great  day." 

And  now  this  bad  man's  craving  for 
blood  had   become  i^isa- 
^*lS^'^    tiable.       The    more    he 
quaffed,    the     more     he 
thirsted.  He  had  begun  with  the  English ; 
but  soon  he  came  down  with  a  proposition 
for  new  massacres.    ^  All  the  troops,"  he 
said,  ''of  the  coalesced  tyrants  in  gar* 
rison  at  CSond^,  Valenciennes,  LeQuesnoy, 
and  Landrecies,  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
sword  unless  they  surrender  at  discretion 
in  twenty^four  hours.    The  English,  of 
coarse,  will  be  admitted  to  no  capitnla- 
tion  whatever.     With  the  English  we 
have  no  treaty  but  death.    A»  to  the 
restp  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty* 
four  hours,  or  death,  these  are  oUr  con- 
ditions.    If  the  slaves  resist,  let  them 
feel  the  edge  of  the  sword,"    And  then 
he  waxed  facetious.    "On   these  terms 
the  Bepublic  is  willing  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  war."    At  that  jest, 
some  hearers  .worthy  of  such  a  speaker, 
eet  up  a  laugh.    Then  he  became  serious 
again*  '^Let  the  enemy  perish,^  he  cried; 
^*  I  have  already  said  it  from  this  tribune. 
It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never  comes 
back.    Kings  will  not  conspire  against 
us  in  the  grave.    Armies  will  not  fight 
against  us  when  they  are  annihilated. 
Iiet  our   war  with   them  be  a  war   of 
extermination.     What  pity  is   due   to 
slaves  whom  the  Emperor  leads  to  war 
under  the   cane ;   whom   the   King  of 
Prussia  beats  to  the  shambles  with  the 
flat  of  the  sword ;  and  whom  the  Duke 
of   York   makes  drunk  with   rum  and 
gin  ?  "     And  at  the  rum  and   gin  the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  laughed  Again. 
If  Bardre  had  been  able  to  effect  his 
purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  which  he  would 
have  brought  on  the  human  race.    No 
government,  however  averse  to  cmelty. 
could,  in  justice  to  its  own  subjects,  have 
given  quarter  to  enemies  who  gave  none. 
Retaliation    would   have 
sa«6ddS?y.*  ^^^^^  °^*  merely  jnstifi- 
able,  but  a  sacred  duty. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  for  Howe 
and  Nelson  to  make  every  French  sailor 


whom  they  took  walk  the  plank.  England 
has  no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  operation  of  Harare's  new  law 
of  war  would  have  been  more  favourable 
to  his  countrymen  than  to  ours ;  for  we 
believe  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  never  was  a  time 
at  which  the  number  of  French  prisoners 
in  England  was  not  greater  than  the 
number  of  English  prisoners  in  France ; 
and  so,  we  apprehend,  it  wUl  be  in  all 
wan  while  England  retains  her  maritime 
superiority.  Had  the  murderous  decree 
of  the  Convention  been  in  force  from 
1794  to  1815,  we  are  satisfied  that,  for 
every  Englishman  slain  by  the  French, 
at  least  three  Frenchmen  would  have 
been  put  to  the  sword  by  the  English. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  as  Englishmen,  but 
as  meo^bers  of  the  great  society  of  man- 
kind, that  we  speak  with  indignation  and 
horroi^  of  the  change  which  Bar^re  at- 
tempted to  introduce.  The  mere  slaughter 
would  have  been  the  smallest  part  of  the 
evih  The  butchering  of  a  single  unarmed 
man  in  cold  blood,  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  would  have  prodilced  more 
evU  than  the  carnage  of  ten  such  fields 
as  Albuera.  Public  law  would  have  been 
subverted  from  the  foundations ;  national 
enmities  would  have  been  inflamed  to  a 
degree  of  rage  which  happily  it  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  conceive ;  cordial  peace 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  moral 
character  of  the  European  nations  would 
hare  been  rapidly  and  deeply  oomipted ; 
for  in  all  countries  those  men  whose 
calling  is  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy 
for  the  defence  of  the  publio  weal  enjoy 
high  consideration,  and  are  considered  as 
the  best  arbitrators  on  points  of  honour 
and  manly  bearing.  With  the  standard 
of  morality  established  in  the  military 
profession,  the  general  standard  of  mora- 
lity must  to  a  great  extent  sink  or  rise. 
It  ii,  therefore,  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  during  a  long  course  of  years,  respect 
for  the  weak,  and  clemency  towards  the 
vanquished,  have  been  considered  as 
qualities  not  less  essential 
to  the  accomplished  soldiei  oJSSJSSTJo 
than  personal  courage.  soldiers. 
How  long  would  this  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case,  if  the  slaying  of 
prisoners  were  a  part  of  the  daily  duty 
of  the  warrior?  What  man  of  kind  and 
generous  nature  would,  imder  such  a 
system,  willingly  bear  arms  ?  Who,  that 
was  compelled  to  bear  arms,  would  long 
continue  kind  and  generous  ?    And  is  it 
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not  certain  that,  if  barbarity  towards  the 
helpless  became  the  characteristic  of 
znilitarj  znexi,  the  taint  mast  rapidly 
spread  to  civil  and  to  domestic  life,  and 
most  show  itself  in  all  the  dealings  of 
the  strong  with  the  weak,  of  husbands 
with  wives,  of  employers  with  workmen, 
of  creditors  with  debtors  ? 

But,  thank  God,  Bardre*s  decree  was  a 
mere  dead  letter.  It  was  to  be  executed 
by  men  very  different  from 
Barge's  those  who,  in  the  interior 
**Tett?r****  of  France,  were  the  mstru- 
ments  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  who  prated  at  Jacobin 
Clubs,  and  ran  to  Fonquier  Tinville  with 
charges  of  incivism  against  women  whom 
they  could  not  seduce,  and  bankers  from 
whom  they  could  not  extort  money.  The 
warriors  who,  under  Hoche,  had  guarded 
the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  who,  under 
Kl^ber,  had  made  good  the  defence  of  the 
wood  of  Monceaux,  shrank  with  horror 
from  an  office  more  degrading  than  that 
of  the  hangman.  ^  The  Convention,"  said 
an  officer  to  his  men,  ^  has  sent  orders 
that  all  the  Bnglish  prisoners  shall  be 
shot."  *^  We  will  not  shoot  them,"  an- 
swered a  stout-hearted  sergeant.  **  Send 
them  to  the  Convention.  If  the  deputies 
take  pleasure  in  killing  a  prisoner,  they 
may  kill  him  themselves,  and  eat  him 
too,  like  savages  as  they  are."  This  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  army.  Bona- 
parte, who  thoroughly  understood  war, 
who  at  Jaffa  and  elsewhere  gave  ample 
proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  strain 
the  laws  of  war  to  their  utmost  rigour, 
and  whose  hatred  of  England  amounted 
to  a  folly,  always  spoke  of  Barere's  decree 
with  loathing,  and  boasted  that  the 
army  had  refused  to  obey  the  Conven* 
tion. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any 
other  class  of  citizens  would  have  been 
instantly  punished  by  wholesale   mas- 
sacre; but  the  Committee 

»»SS.pJ.*°  ^  !•»"'«  Safety  wa> 
aware  that  the  discipline 
which  had  tamed  the  unwarlike  popula- 
tion of  the  fields  and  cities  might  not 
answer  in  camps.  To  fling  people  by 
scores  out  of  a  boat,  and,  when  they 
catch  hold  of  it,  to  chop  off  their  flngers 
with  a  hatchet,  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
agreeable  pastime  for  a  thorough-bred 
Jacobin,  when  the  sufferers  are,  as  at 
Nantes,  old  confessors,  young  girls,  or 
women  with  child.  But  such  sport  might 
prove  a  little  dangerous  if  tried  upon  grim 
ranks  of  grenadiers,  marked  with  the 


scars  of  Hondschoote^  and  singed  by  Clio 
smoke  of  Flennxs. 

Bar^re,  however,  found  some  consola- 
tion. If  he  could  not  succeed  in  murder, 
ing  the  English  and  the  Hanoverians,  be 
was  amply  indemnified  by  a  new  and 
vast  slaughter  of  his  own  conntrymen 
and  countrywomen.  If  the  defence 
which  has  been  set  up  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had 
been  well-founded,  if  it  had  been  true  that 
they  governed  with  extreme  severity  only 
because  the  republic  was  in  extreme  peril, 
it  is  clear  that  the  severity  would  have 
diminished  as  the  peril  diminished.    Bat 

the   fact    is,   that   those        

cruelties  for  which  the  ^SSSttSfc' 
public  danger  is  made  a 
plea,  became  more  and  more  enormous  as 
the  danger  became  less  and  less,  and 
reached  the  full  height  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  danger  at  all.  In  the 
autumn  of  1793,  there  was  undoubtedly 
reason  to  apprehend  that  France  might 
be  unable  to  maintain  the  struggle  against 
the  European  coalition.  The  enemy  was 
triumphant  on  the  frontiers.  More  than 
half  the  departments  disowned  the 
authority  of  the  Convenrion.  But  at 
that  time  eight  or  ten  necks  a  day  were 
thought  an  ample  allowance  for  the  guil- 
lotine  of  the  capitaL  In  the  summer  of 
1794,  Bordeaux.  Toulon,  Gaen.  Lyonv 
Marneilies,  had  submitted  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  Paris  The  French  arms  were 
Tictorious  under  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the 
Sambre.  Brussels  had  fallen.  Prussia 
had  announced  her  intention  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  contest.  The  Bepnblic,no 
longer  content  with  defending  her  own 
independence,  was  beginning  to  meditate 
conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhlne^ 
She  was  now  more  formidable  to  her 
neighbours  than  ever  Louis  the  Foun* 
teenth  had  been.  And  now  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  content 
with  forty,  fifty,  sixty  heads  in  a  morning; 
It  was  just  after  a  series  of  victories 
which  destroyed  the  whole  force  of  the 
single  argument  which  has  been  urged  in 
defence  of  the  system  of  Terror,  that  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  resolved  to 
infuse  into  that  system  an  energy  hitherto* 
unknown.  It  was  proposed  to  recon- 
stmct  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
to  collect  in  the  space  of  two  pages  the 
whole  revolutionary  jurisprudence.  Lists 
of  twelve  judges  and  fifty  jurors  were 
made  out  from  among  the  fiercest  Jaco- 
bins. The  substantive  law  was  simply 
this,  that  whatever  the  tribunal  should 
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think  pemicionB  to  the  republic  was  a 
capital  crime.  The  law  of  evidence  was 
Oapltiaarimei."™P^y  th]«»  that  what- 
*^  *^  erer  satisfied  the  jurors 

was  anfficient  proof.  The  law  of  pro- 
oednre  was  of  a  piece  with  ererything 
else.  There  was  to  be  an  adrocate 
against  the  prisoner,  and  no  adrocate  for 
him.  It  was  expressly  declared  that,  if 
the  jurors  were  in  any  manner  convinced 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  they  might 
convict  him  without  hearing  a  single 
witness.  The  only  punishment  which 
the  court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Bobespierre     proposed    this    decree. 

When  he  had  read  it,  a  murmur  rose  from 

the  Convention.  The  fear 

^enSSS"  ^^^^^  *^  ^°°^  restrained 
mtinnurs.  the  deputies  from  opposing 
the  Committee  was  over- 
come by  a  stronger  fear.  Every  man 
felt  the  knife  at  his  throat.  "The 
decree,**  said  one,  "  is  of  grave  import- 
ance. I  move  that  it  be  printed,  and 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned.  If  such  a 
measure  were  adopted  without  time  for 
consideration,  I  would  blow  my  brains 
ont  at  once.*'  The  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment was  seconded.  Then  Barire  sprang 
up.  ''It  is  impossible,*'  he  said,  "that 
there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  as  to  a  law  like  this,  a  law  so 
favourable  in  all  respects  to  patriots ;  a 
law  which  insures  the  speedy  punishment 
of  conspirators.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
adjournment,  I  must  insist  that  it  shall 
not  be  for  more  than  three  days."  The 
opposition  was  overawed ;  the  decree 
was  passed ;  and,  during  the  six  weeks 
which  followed,  the  havoc  was  such  as 
had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  en- 
dui-ance.  That  timid  majority  which  had 
for  a  time  supported  the 
"SiSSS.*  Girondtato,  and  which 
had,  after  their  fall,  con- 
tented itself  with  registering  in  silence 
the  decrees  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  at  length  drew  conrage  from  de* 
spair.  Leaders  of  bold  and  firm  character 
were  not  wanting,  men  such  as  Foucfai 
and  Tallien,  who^  having  been  long  con« 
spicnous  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Moun- 
tain, now  found  that  their  own  lives,  or 
lives  still  dearer  to  them  than  their  own, 
were  in  extreme  peril.  Nor  could  it  be 
longer  kept  secret  that  there  was  a  schism 
in  the  despotic  committee.  On  one  side 
were  Bobespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon  ; 
on  the  other,  CoUot  and  Billaud.  Barere 
leaned  towards  these  last,  but  only  leaned 


towards  them.  As  was  ever  his  fashion 
when  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand,  lie 
fawned  alternately  on  both  parties^ 
struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held  him- 
self in  readiness  to  chant  the  praises  or 
to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  either.  In 
any  event  his  Carmagnole  was  ready. 
The  tree  of  liberty,  the  blood  of  traitors, 
the  dagger  of  Brutus,  the  guineas  of 
perfidious  Albion,  would  do  equally  well 
for  Billaud  and  for  Robespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on 
Bobespierre  was  indirect.  An  old  woman 
named  Catharine  Thdot, 
half  maniac,  half  impos-  ^J^f * 
tor,  was  protected  by  him, 
and  exercised  a  strange  influence  over  hia 
mind;  for  he  was  naturally  prone  to 
superstition,  and,  having  abjured  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
was  looking  about  for  something  to 
believe.  Bar^re  drew  up  a  report  against 
Catharine,  which  contained  many  face- 
tious conceits,  and  ended,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  a  motion  for  sending  her 
and  some  other  wretched  creatures  of 
both  sexes  to  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  death.  This  report, 
however,  he  did  not  dare  to  read  to  the 
Convention  himself.  Another  member, 
less  timid,  was  induced  to  father  the 
cruel  buffoonery ;  and  the  real  author 
enjoyed  in  security  the  dismay  and 
vexation  of  Robespierre. 

Barere  now  thought  that  he  had  done 
enough  on  one  side,  and  that  it  was  time 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  other.  On 
the  seventh  of  Thermidor,  he  pronounoid 
in  the  Convention  a 
panegyric  on  Bobespierre.  ^^^^, 
"That  representative  of 
the  people,**  he  said,  "  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  patriotism,  earned  by  five  years  of 
exertion,  and  by  unalterable  fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  independence  and 
liberty."  On  the  eighth  of  Thermidor,  it 
became  clear  that  a  decisive  struggle  was 
at  hand.  Robespierre  struck  the  first 
blow.  He  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
uttered  a  long  invective  on  his  opponents. 
It  was  moved  that  his  discourse  should 
be  printed;  and  Bar^re  spoke  for  the 
printing.  The  sense  of  the  Convention 
soon  appeared  to  be  the  other  way ;  and 
Barere  apologized  for  his  former  speech, 
and  implored  his  colleagues  to  abstain 
from  disputes,  which  could  be  agreeable* 
only  to  Pitt  and  York.  On  the  next  day^ 
the  ever-memorable  ninth  of  Thermidor^ 
came  the  real  tug  of  war.  Tallien,  bravely 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  led  the  onset. 
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Billaud  followed ;  and  then  all  that  in- 
finite hatred  which  had  loug  been  kept 
down  bj  terror  borat  forth,  and  swept 
every  barrier  before  it.  When  at  length 
the  voice  of  Bobespierre,  drowned  by  the 
president's  bell,  and  by  shouts  of  *'  Down 
with  the  tyrant  1"  bad  died  away  in 
hoarse  gasping,  Bar«re  arose.  He  began 
with  timid  and  doubtful  phrases,  watched 
the  effect  of  every  word  he  uttered,  and, 
when  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  had 
been  unequivocally  mani* 
Jg2^^2^  fested,  declared   against 

BobespierTe.  Hobespierre.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  people  out  of 
doors,  and  especially  the  gunners,  of 
Paris,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Convention,  that  Barere  felt  quite  at 
ease.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  tribune, 
poured  forth  a  Carmagnolt  about  Pisia- 
tratus  and  Catiline,  and  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  heads  of  Bobespteire 
and  Bobespierre's  accomplices  should  be 
cut  off  without  a  trial.  The  motion  was 
carried.  On  the  following  moining  the 
vanquished  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  their  principal 
adherents  suffered  death.  It  was  exactly 
one  year  since  Barere  had  commenced 
liis  qareer  of  slaughter,  by  moving  the 
proscription  of  his  old  allies  the  Giron- 
dists. We  greatly  doubt  whether  any 
human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in  pack- 
ing more  wickedness  into  the  space  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Xhermidor  is  one  of  the 

great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It 

is   true   that    ihe    three 

^«Sd5S».  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety 
yrho  triumphed,  were  by  no  means  better 
men  than  the  three  who  fell.  Indeed,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these  six 
statesmen  the  least  bad  were  Bobespierre 
and  St.  Just,  whose  cruelty  was  the 
effect  of  sincere  fanatidam  operating  on 
narrow  understandings  and  acrimoniooe 
tempers.  The  worst  of  the  six  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  Barere,  who  had  no 
faith  in  any  part  of  the  system  which  he 
.upheld  by  persecution;  who,  while  he 
sent  his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for 
being  the  third  cousins  of  royalists,  had 
not  in  the  least  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
republic  was  better  than  a  monarchy ; 
who,  while  he  slew  his  old  friends  for 
federalism,  was  himself  far  more  a 
federalist  than  any  of  them ;  who  had 
become  a  murderer  merely  for  his  safety, 
»nd  who  continued  to  be  a  murderer 
merely  for  his  pleasure. 


The  tendency  of  the  vulgmr  is  to  em- 
body every  thing.  Some  individnal  is 
selected,  and  often  selected  very  injo- 
diciously,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  every  great  ^^STSmMs* 
movement  of  the  public  mlad. 
mind,  of  every  great  revo- 
lution in  human  affairs ;  and  on  this  in-' 
dividual  are  concentrated  all  the  love 
and  all  the  batied,  all  the  admiration 
and  all  the  contempt,  which  he  ooght 
rightfully  to  share  with  a  whole  party,  a 
whole  sect,  a  whole  nation,  a  whole 
generation.  Perhaps  no  human  beiag 
has  suffered  so  much  from  this  pro- 
pensity of  the  multitude  as  Bobespiore, 
He  is  regarded  not  merely  as  what  he 
was,  an  envious,  malevolent -lealot ;  but 
as  the  incarnation  of  Terror,  as  Jaco- 
binism personified.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
was  not  by  him  that  the  system  of  tenor 
was-Guried  to  the  last  extiune.  Tte 
most  horrible  days  in  the  history  el  tlie 
revolutionary  tribunal  of  Par^,  weie 
those  which  immediately  preoeded  the 
ninth  of  Thermidor.  Bobespiene  had 
then  ceased  to  attend  the  meetingB  ol 
the  sovereign  Committee ;  apd  the  direo> 
tion  of  affairs  was  really  in  the  heads  of 
Billaud,  of  CoUot,  and  of  Barere; 

It  had  never  oocnrred  to  thoee  three 
tyrants,  that  in  overthiowug  Bobes- 
pierre^ they  were  over* 
throwing  that  system  of  Syrtssn  of 
Terror  to  which  they  were  '^JS^S!!'' 
more  attached  than  he 
had  ever  been.  Their  object  was  to  go 
on  slaying  eren  more  mercilMSly  than 
before.  But  they  had  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  tho  great  orisie  wUch  had  at 
last  arrived.  The  yoke  of  the  Committee 
.was  broken  for  ever.  The  Convention 
had  regained  ito  liberty^  had  tried  ito 
strength,  had  vangoished  and  ponished 
its  enemies.  A  great  reaction  had  com- 
menced* Twenty-four  hours  after  Bobes- 
pierre had  ceased  to  lire.  It  waa  moved 
and  carried,  almost  lo«d  .bursta  of 
applause,  that  the  sittings  oC  the  KsToln- 
tionary  Tribunal  shotfld  be  suspended. 
Billand  waa  not  at  that  moment  present. 
He  entered  the  hall  soon  after,  leaasd 
with  indigiiaiio&  what  had  pisefd,  and 
moved  that  the  vote  should  be  reednded. 
But  loud  cries  of  "  No,  no  1"  vote  ttom 
those  benches  whieh  had  lately  paid  mnto 
obedience  to  his  commapda.  Barftre 
came  forward  on  the  same  day^  aad 
abjured  the  Convention  not  to  relax  the 
system  or  terror.  "Beware,  above  all 
things,'*  he  orled,  *'  of  that  fatal  modem- 
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tionnrhich  talks  of  peace  aQd.af  clemeooy. 
Let  aristocraoj  know,  that  here  she  wOl 
find  onlj  enemiea  atemly  hent  on  ren- 
geanoe,*^  and  judges  whb  have  no  pity." 
Bat  the  day  of  the  Oarmagnolea  was 
OTer ;  the  xeBtraint  of  fear  had  been.  re» 
lazed ;  and  the  hatred  with  which  the 
nation  regarded  the  Jacobin  dominion 
broke  forth  with  nngoTemable  Tiolence« 
Not  more  strongly  did  the  tide  of  pnblio 
opinion  run  against  the  old  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  the  BastilCi  than  it. now  ran  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain.  J^rom 
every  dnngeoa  the  prisoners  came  forth*, 
as  they  had  gone  in,  by  hundreds.  The 
decree  which  forbade  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  to  gire  quarter  to  the  English, 
was  repealed  by  an  unaoimons  Yote^ 
amidst  loud  acolaBiations  ;  nor,  pauedas 
it  was,  disobeyed  as  it  was,  and  resoinded 
as  it  was, can.it  be  with  justice  OMisidered 
as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  the  IVsnoh 
nation.  The  Jacobin  Olabwas  refract^ 
ory.  It  was  suppressed  withmit  lesis* 
tattle:  Thb  snrrinng  Girondijrt  depi2tiet« 
who  had  concealed  themseHea  from  the 
reogeance  of  their  enemies  in  oatesns 
and  garrets,  were  readmitted'  to  their 
seats  in  the  Convention.  No  day  passed 
without  some  signal  separation  of  injuft* 
tioe;  no  ttr^t  in  Pl^ris;  was  without 
some  trace  of'  the  recent  change.  In 
the  theatre,  the  bust  of 

from  its  pedestal  and 
broken  in  pieces,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  His  carcass  was  ejected- 
from  the  Panth^n.  The  oelebroted 
picture  of  his  death,  whioh  had  hung  in 
the  hall  of  the  Conrention,  was  remored* 
The  savage  inscriptions  with  which  the* 
walls  of  the  city  had  been  covered  dis- 
appeared; and  in  place  of  death  and 
terror,  humanity)  the  watchword  -of  the 
new  rulers,  was  every  where  te  be  seen. 
In  the  meantime,  the  gay  spirit  of  France, 
recently  subdued  by  oppression,  and  now 
^ted  by  the  joy  of  a  great  deliverance, 
wantoned  in  a  thousand  forms.  Art, 
taste,  luxury,  revived.  Female  beauty 
regained  its  empire— an  empire  strength- 
ened by  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
tender  and  all  the  sublime  virtues  which 
women,  delicately  bred  and  reputed 
frivolous,  had  displayed  during  the  evil 
days.  Refined  manners,  chivalrous  senti- 
ments, followed  in  the  train  of  love.  The 
dawn  of  the  Arctic  summer  day  after  the 
Arctic  winter  night,  the  great  tmsealing 
of  the  waters,  the  awakening  of  animal 


and  vegetable  life,  the  sudden  softening 
of  the  air,  the  sudden  blooming  of  the 
flowers,  the  sudden  bursting  of  whole 
forests  into  verdure,  is  but  a  feeble  type 
of  that  happiest  and  most  g^iial  of  revo- 
lutions, the  revolution  of  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  of  all 
kind  and  generous  sentiments,  there  was 
one  portion  of  the  community  against 
which  mercy  itself  seemed  to  cry  out  for 
vengeance.  The  chiefs  of  the  kte 
government  and  their  tools  were  now 
never  named  but  as  the  men  of  blood,  the 
drinkers  of  Ueod,  tile  cannibals.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  where  the  creatures  of 
the  fountain  had  acted  with  peculiar 
barbarity,  the  populace  took  the  law  into 
its  own  hands,  and  meted  out  justice  to 
the  Jacobins  with  the  true  Jacobin  mea- 
sure ;  but  at  Paris  the  punishments  were 
inflicted  with  order  and  decency ;  and* 
were  few  when  compared  with  the 
number,  and  lenient  when  compared  with 
the  enormity,  of  the  crimes.  Soon  after 
the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  two  of  the  vilest 
of  mankind— >Fotfquieir  Tinville,  whonf 
Barire  had  placed  at  the  Bevolutionary 
Tiibnnal,  and  Leboa,  whom  Barere  had 
defended  in  the  Convention— were  placed 
under  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon 
shared  their  fate,  ■  Carrier,  the  tyrant  of 
Nantes.  The  trials  of 
these  men  brought  to  Honors 
Ught  horrots  surpassing  ^^^l  ** 
any  thing  that  Suetonius 
and  Lampridius  have  related  of  the  worst 
Caesars.  But  it  was  impossible  to  punish 
Bubordioate  agents  who,  bad  as  they 
were,  had  only  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  government  which  they 
served,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  grant 
impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked 
administration.  A  cry  was  raised,  both 
within  and  without  the  Convention,  for 
justice  on  CoUot,  Billaud,  and  Barere. 

Collot  and  Bilhiud,  with  all  their  vices, 
appear  to  have  been  men 
of  resolute  natures.  They     ^gffiJX* 
made  no  submission;  but 
opposed  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  at  first 
a   fierce  resistance,   and   afterwards  a 
dogged  and  sullen  endurance.    Barire, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
revolution  of  Thermidor,  attempted  to 
abandon  the  Mountain,  and  to   obtain 
admission  among  his  old  friends  of  the 
moderate   party.     He  declared   every- 
where that  he  had  never  been  in  favour 
of  severe  measures ;  that  he  was  a  Qhron- 
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dirt ;  that  he  had  always  condemned  and 
lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  Bris- 
sotine  deputies  had  been  treated.  He 
now  preached  mercy  from  that  tribnne 
from  which  he  had  recently  preached  ex- 
termination. *'  The  time,"  he  said,  *'  has 
come  at  which  onr  clemency  may  be  in- 
dulged without  danger.  We  may  now 
safely  consider  temporary  imprisonment 
as  an  adequate  punishment  for  political 
misdemeanours."  It  was  only  a  fort- 
night since,  from  the  same  place,  he  had 
declaimed  agbinst  the  moderation  whidi 
dared  even  to  talk  of  clemency ;  it  was 
only  a  fortnight  since  he  had  ceased  to 
send  men  and  women  to  the  guUlotine  of 
Paris,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a 
week.  He  now  wished  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  moderate  party  at  the  expense 
of  the  Terrorists,  as  he  had,  a  year  be- 
fore, made  his  peace  with  the  Tenorists 
at  the  expense  of  the  moderate  party. 
But  he  was  disappointed.  He  had  left 
himself  no  retreat.  His  face,  his  voice, 
his  rants,  his  jokes,  had  become  hateful 
to  the  ConTention.  When  he  spoke  he 
was  interrupted  by  murmurs.  Bitter 
reflections  were  daily  cast 

owardioe  and  on    his  cowardice    and 

^^auSe?'  perfidy.  On  one  occasion 
Camot  rose  to  give  an 
account  of  a  victory,  and  so  far  forgot 
the  gravity  of  his  character,  as  to  indulge 
in  the  sort  of  oratory  which  Barire  had 
affected  on  similar  occasions.  He  was 
interrupted  by  cries  of  *'No  more  Car- 
magnoles I  "  **  No  more  of  Barere's 
puns ! " 

At  length,  five  months  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  Thermidor,  the  Convention  re- 
solved that  a  committee  of  twenty-one 
members  sliould  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and 
Barere.  In  some  weeks  the  report  was 
made.  From  that  report  we  learn  that 
a  paper  had  been  dis- 
I^p«r  slged  covered,  signed  by  Bar- 

by  Barire.  ^^^  ^^^  containing  a 
proposition  for  adding  the  last  improve- 
ment to  the  system  of  terror.  France 
was  to  be  divided  into  eircuits ;  itinerant 
revolutionary  tribunals,  composed  of 
trusty  Jacobins,  were  to  move  from  de- 
partment to  department ;  and  the  guillo- 
tine was  to  travel  in  their  train. 

Barere,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  no 
speech  or  motion  which 

vention  could,  without  a 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  be 
treated  as  a  crime.    He  was  asked  how 


he  could  resort  to  such  a  mode  of  defence 
after  putting  to  death  so  many  depnlaea 
on  account  of  opinions  expressed  in  the 
Convention.  He  had  nothing  to  sty,  but 
that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
sound  principle  had  ever  been  violatel 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  large  share 
of  the  merit  of  the  revolution  of  Tbenni- 
dor.  The  men  who  had  risked  their  tires 
to  effect  that  revolution,  and  who  knew 
that,  if  they  had  fiuled,  Barere  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  moved  the  decree 
for  beheading  them  without  a  trial,  and 
have  drawn  up  a  proclamation  annonac- 
ing  thdr  guilt  and  their  ponishment  to 
all  France,  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  his  claims.  He  was 
reminded  that,  only  forty-eight  boon 
before  the  decistve  conflict,  he  had,  in 
the  tribune,  been  profuse  of  adnlatioa  to 
Eobespierre.  His  answer  to  this  reproach 
is  worthy  of  hiaoself.  ^  It  was  neoes- 
sary,"  he  said,  ^*to  dis- 
semUe.  It  was  necessary  ^£J!S3e/ 
to  flatter  Bobespierre's 
vanity,  and,  by  panegyric,  to  impel  him 
to  the  attack.  This  was  the  motire 
which  induced  me  to  load  him  with  those 
praises  of  which  you  complain.  Who 
ever  blamed  Brutoa  for  dissembling  with 
Tarquin  ?  " 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one 
chance  of  escaping  puushment  There 
was  severe  distress  at  that  ^^^u^m 

moment  among  the  work-  ^^^^JJ^Jw* 
ing  people  of  the  capitaL      people 
This  distress  the  Jacobins 
attributed  to  the  reaction  of  Thermidor, 
to  the  lenity  with  which  the  aristocrato 
were  now  treated,  and  to  the  neasnres 
which  had  been  adopted  against  the  chiefs 
of  the  Ute  administration.    Nothing  » 
too  absurd  to  be  believed  by  apopolace 
which  has  not  breakfasted,  and  which 
does  not  know  how  it  is  to  dine.    The 
rabble  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  rose, 
menaced   the  deputies,  and  demanded 
with  loud  cries  the  Ubeiatian  o!  the  per- 
secuted patriots.    But  the  Convention 
was  no  longer  Buchas  it  had  been,  when 
simikir  means  were  employed  too  socoeB- 
f  ully  against  the  Girondists.    Its  spmt 
was   roused.     lu   strength  had  been 
proved.     MUiUry   means  were  at  i» 
command.    The  tumult  was  supprett*Ot 
and  it  was  decreed  that 
same  evening,  that  Col-     -^jjjj*^ 
lot,  Billaud,  and  Barere  oonftnemcnt. 
sliould  instantly   be  re- 
moved to  a  distant  place  of  oon6nemcnt. 

The  next  day  the  order  of  the  Cooven- 
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tioQ  was  executed.    The  account  which 

JBarere  has  given  of  his  journey  is  the 

most  interesting  and  the 

Baiere*8       most  trustworthy  part  of 

Journey.       these  Memoirs.    There  is 

no   witness  so   infamous 

Ihat  a  court  of  justice  will  not  take  his 

word  against  himself;  and  even  Harare 

may  be  believed  when  he  tells  us  how 

much  he  was  hated  and  despised. 

The  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  travel 
passed,  surrounded  by  armed  men,  along 
the  street  of  St,  Honors.  A  crowd  soon 
^thered  round  it,  and  increased  erery 
moment.  On  the  long  flight  of  steps 
before  the  church  of  St.  Boch  stood  rows 
of  eager  spectators.  It  was  with  diffi*-** 
culty  that  the  coach  could  make  its  way 
through  those  who  hung  upon  it,  hooting, 
cursing,  and  striving  to  burst  the  doors. 
Barere  thought  his  life  in  danger,  and 
was  conducted  at  his  own  request  to  a 
public  office,  where  he  hoped  that  he 
might  find  shelter  till  the  crowd  should 
disperse.  In  the  meantime,  another  dis- 
cussion on  his  fate  took  place  in  the 
Convention.  It  was  proposed  to  deal 
with  him  as  he  had  dealt  with  better 
men,  to  put  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  onoe  without 
any  trial  to  the  headsman.  But  the 
humanity  which,  since  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor,  had  generally  dirdcted  the 
public  counsels,  restrained  the  deputies 
Jrom  taking  this  oonrae. 

It  was  now  night;  and  the  streets 
gradually  became  quiet.  The  clock 
struck  twelve ;  and  Barere,  under  a 
strong  guard,  again  set  forth  on  bis 
journey.  He  was  conducted  orer  the 
river  to  the  place  where  the  Orleans  road 
branches  off  from  the  sontbem  boule- 
vard. Two  travelling  carriages  stood 
there.  In  one  of  them  was  Billaud, 
-attended  by  two  oflScers ;  in  the  other, 
two  more  officers  waiting  to  receive 
Barere.  CoUot  was  already  on  the 
road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  which  had  suffered 
eruelly  from  the  Jacobin  tyranny,  the 
three  deputies  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob  bent 
on  tearing  them  to  pieces. 
All  the  national  guards  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  were  assembled  ;  and  this  force 
was  not  greater  than  the  emergency 
required ;  for  the  multitude  pursued  the 
carriages  far  on  the  road  to  Blois. 

At  Amboise  the  prisoners  learned  that 
Tours  was  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
stately  bridge  was  occupied  by  a  throng 


Mob  at 
Orleans. 


of  people,  who  swore  that  the  men  under 
whose  rule  the  Loire  had  been  choked 
with  corpses,  should  have 
full  personal  experience  ttoStSSu 
of  the  nature  of  a  noyade. 
In  consequence  of  this  news,  the  officers 
who  had  charge  of  the  criminals  made 
such  arrangements  that  the  carriages 
reached  Tours  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  drove  straight  to  the  post-house. 
Fresh  horses  were  instantly  ordered,  and 
the  travellers  started  agun  at  full  gallop. 
They  had  in  truth  not  a  moment  to  lose ; 
for  the  alarm  had  been  given;  lights 
were  seen  in  motion  ;  and  the  yells  of  a 
great  multitude,  disappointed  of  its 
revenge,  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
the  departing  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow 
escape.  As  the  prisoners  quitted  the 
post-house,  they  saw  the  whole  popula- 
tion pouring  in  fury  down  the  steep 
declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built. 
They  passed  near  Kiort,  but  could  not 
renture  td  enter  it.  The  inhabitants 
came  forth  with  threatening  aspect,  and 
Tehemently  cried  to  the  postilions  to 
stop ;  but  the  postilions  urged  the  horses 
to  full  speed,  and  soon  left  the  town  be- 
hind. Through  such  dangers  the  men 
of  blood  were  brought  in  safety  to 
Bochelle. 

OMnm  was  the  place  of  theur  destina- 
tion, a  dreary  island  beaten  by  the 
raging  wa^es  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
The  prisoners  were  con-  -.  -  .,  - 
fln«ltothecMtl«iewh  ^oST 
had  a  single  chamber,  at 
the  door  of  which  a  guard  Was  placed ; 
and  each  was  allowed  the  ration  of  a 
single  soldier.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
communicate  mther  with  the  garrison  or 
with  the  population  of  the  island ;  and 
aoon  after  their  arrival  they  were  denied 
the  indulgence  of  walking  on  the  ranf- 
parts.  The  only  place  where  they  were 
suffered  to  take  exercise  was  the  es- 
planade where  the  troops  were  drilled. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situa- 
tion when  news  came  that  the  Jacobins 
of  Paris  had  made  a  last  attempt  to 
regain  ascendency  in  the  state,  that  the 
hall  of  the  Conyention  had  been  forced 
by  a  furious  crowd,  that  one  of  the 
deputies  had  been  murdered  and  his 
head  fixed  on  a  pike,  that  the  life  of  the 
President  had  been  for  a  time  in  immi- 
nent danger,  and  that  some  members  of 
the  legislature  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
join  the  rioters.  But  troops  had  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  a  massacre.    The  in* 
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snrgents  had  been  put  to  flight;  the 
habitants  of  the  disaffected  qnarters  of 
the  capital  had  been  disanned ;  the 
goilty  deputies  had  suffered  the  jnst 
punishment  of  their  treason ;  and  the 
power  of  theKonntain  was 
Th^vowerot  broken  for  ereiv  These 
the  Mountain  ,        ,     « 

broken.        events   strengthened  the 

aversion  ivith  which  the 
ejstem  of  Terror  and  the  authors  of  that 
system  were  regarded*  One  member  of 
the  Ck)nvention  had  moved,  that  the 
three  prisoners  of  Ol^ron  should  be  put  to 
death;  another,  that  they  should  be 
brought  back  to  Pans,  and  tried  by  a 
council  of  war.  These  propositions  were 
rejected.  But  something  was  conceded 
to  the  party  which  called  for  severity. 
▲  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  with 
great  expedition  at  Bochefort  touched  at 
Ol^ron,  and  it  was  announced  to  Gollot 

and  BiUaud  that  they  must 

to  aulana.  They  were  forthwith  con- 
veyed to  Guiana,  where 
Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death  with 
brandy,  Billand  lived  many  years, 
shunning  hisfellow-creatures  and  shunned 
by  them ;  and  diverted  his  lonely  honiB 
by  teaching  parrots  to  talk.  Why  a 
distinction  was  made  between  Barire  and 
his  companions  in  guilt,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  writer,  as  far  as  wo  know, 
has  explained.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  distinction  was  meant  to  be  at  all  in 
his  favour  ;  for  orders  soon  arrived  from 
Paris,  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial 
for  his  crimes  before  the  criminal  court  of 
the  department  of  the 
Upper  Cbarente.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  back 
to  the  Continent,  and  confined  during 
flome  months  at  Saintes,  in  an  old 
convent  which  had  lately  been  turned 
into  a  jaU. 

While  he  lingered  here,  the  reaction 
which  had  followed  the  great  crisis  of 
Thermidor  met  with  a  temporary  check. 
The  friends  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
presuming  on  the  indulgence  with  which 
they  had  been  treated  after  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  not  only  ventured  to  avow 
their  opinions  with  little  disguise,  but 
at  length  took  arms  against  the  Conven* 
tion,  and  were  not  put  down  till  much 
blood  had  been  shed  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  vigihuice  of  the  public 
authorities  was  therefore  now  directed 
chiefiy  against  the  Boyalists,  and  the 
rigour  with  which  the  Jacobins  had 
lately  been  treated  was  somewhat  relaxed. 


Bar^  at 
Balntes. 


The  Convention,  indeed,  again  rKolred 
that  Barfere  should  be  sent  to  GoiiBa. 
But  this  decree  was  not 


Baiirc 


carried  into  effect.  The 
prisoner,  probably  with 
the  connivance  of  some  powerful  persoLS 
made  his  escape  from  Salutes  and  fled  to 
Bordeaux,  where  he  remains  in  occ* 
cealment  during  some  years.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  undexstsad- 
ing  between  him  and  the  goveramcot, 
that,  as  long  as  be  hid  himself,  he  sboold 
not  be  foimd,  but  that,  if  he  obtraded 
himself  on  the  pablic  eye,  he  most  tike 
the  consequences  of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  1795,  urith 
its  Executive  Directory,  its  Coandl  of 
Elders,  and  its  Council  of  Five  Hondred, 
was  in  operation,  he  continued  to  live 
nnder  the  ban  of  the  law. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he^^^^^ 
solicited,  even  at  moments 
when  the  politics  of  the  MounUinaeemed 
to  be  again  in  the  ascendant,  a  remiasion 
of  the  aentenoe  pronounced  by  the  Coo- 
vention.  Even  his  fellow-regiddes,  even 
the  authors  of  the  slaughter  of  Yend^ 
miaire  and  of  the  arrests  of  Fructidor, 
were  ashamed  of  him. 

About  ei^teen  months  after  his  escape 
from  prison,  hia  name  was  again  brought 
before  the  world.  In  his  own  province  he 
stm  retained  some  of  his  early  popularity. 
He  had,  indeed,  never  been  in  that 
province  since  the  downfall  of  the  men- 
arehy.  The  mounUineers  ot  Oaaeonj 
were  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  were  but  imperfectly 
informed  of  what  passed  there.  They 
knew  that  their  oomitiymaa  had  pUyed 
an  important  part,  and  that  he  had  on 
some  oocadona  promoted  their  local 
Interests ;  and  they  stood  by  him  in  ha 
adversity  and  in  his  ^agrMoe,  with  a 
constancy  which  presents  a  singular  con- 
trast to  his  own  abject  fickleness.  All 
France  was  amazed  to  learn,  that  tfie 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  Wd 
chosen  the  proscribed  tyrant  a  mem^r 
of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  _ 

which,  like  our  House  of  QoSJJBdof  1** 
Commons,  was  the  judge     Huadrsd- 
of  the  election  of  its  own  ^^ 

members,  refused  to  admit  him.  viotn 
his  name  was  read  from  the  roll,  ft  err  ot 
indignatioii  rose  from  the  bcnchi*. 
•Which  of  you,'  exdaimed  one  of  the 
members,  'would  sit  by  the  side  of  wcD 
a  monster?'— 'Not  I,  not  II»  answer^ 
a  crowd  of  voices.    One  deputy  declared, 
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that  be  would  vacate  his  Beat  if 
the  hall  were  pollated  by  the  presence 
of  such  a  wretch.  The  election  was 
declared  null,  on  the  ground  that  the- 
person  elected  was  a  criminal  skulking 
from  justice ;  and  many  seyere  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which  suffered 
him  to  be  still  at  large. 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Directory,  by  writing  a  bulky  libel  on 
England,  entitled,  The 
^th^flS?  ^'Liberty  of  the  Seas.  He 
seems  to  have  confidently 
expected  that  this  work  would  produce 
a  great  effect.  He  printed  three  thousand 
copies,  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense 
of  publication,  sold  one  of  his  farms  for 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs.  The 
book  came  out ;  but  nobody  bought  it, 
in  consequence,  if  Barire  is  to  be  believed, 
of  the  villany  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed 
the  Directory  to  order  the  Beviewers  not 
to  notice  so  formidable  an  attack  on  the 
maritime  greatness  of  perfidious  Albion. 

Barere  had  been  about  three  years  at 
Bordeaux  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  mob  of  the  town 
^  ^mJb,^  designed  him  the  honour 
of  a  visit  on  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor,  and  would  probably  administer 
to  him  what  he  had,  in  his  defence  of  his 
friend  Lebon,  described  as  substantial 
justice  under  forms  a  little  harsh.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  disguise  himself 
in  clothes  such  as  were  worn  by  the 
carpenters  of  the  dock.  la  this  garb» 
with  a  bundle  of  wood  shavings  under 
his  arm,  he  made  his  escape  into  the 
vineyards  which  surround  the  city,  lurked 
during  some  days  in  a  peasant's  hut,  and, 
when  the  dreaded  anniversary  was  over, 
stole  back  into  the  city.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  again  in  danger.  He  now 
thought  that  he  should  be  nowhere  so 
safe  as  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
He  quitted  Bordeaux,  hastened  un- 
detected through  those  towns  where  four 
years  before  his  life  had  been  in  extreme 
danger,  passed  through  the  capital  in  the 
morning  twUight,  when  none  wore  in 
the  streets  except  shop-boys  taking  down 
the  shutters,  and  arrived  safe  at  the 
pleasant  village  of  St.  Ouen  on  the  Seine. 
Here  he  remained  in  seclusion  during 
some  months.  In  the  meantime  Bona- 
parte returned  from  Egypt, 

of  a  coalition  of  discon- 
tented parties,  covered  his  designs  with 
the  authority  of  the  Elders,  drove  the 
Five  Hundred  out  of  their  hall  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonet,  and  became  absolute 
monarch  of  France  under  the  name  of 
First  Consul. 

Barire  assures  us  that  these  evenla 
almost  broke  his  heart;  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  France  again  subject  to  a 
master ;  and  that,  if  the  representatives 
had  been  worthy  of  that  honourable  name, 
they  would  have  arrested  the  ambitious 
general  who  insulted  them.  These  feel- 
ings, however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
soliciting  the  protection 
of  the  new  government,  B«^e  soUclta 
and  from  sending  to  the  ^^^^''' 
First  Consul  a  handsome  copy  of  the 
Essay  on  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

The  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover 
all  the  past  with  a  general  oblivion.  He 
belonged  half  to  the  Bevo- 
Intion  and  half  to  the 
reaction.  He  was  an  up- 
start, and  a  sovereign ;  and  had  therefore 
something  in  common  with  the  Jacobin, 
and  something  in  common  with  the 
Hoyalist.  All,  whether  Jacobins  or 
Royalists,  who  were  disposed  to  support 
his  government,  were  rcadQy  received- 
all,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
showed  hostility  to  his  government, 
were  put  down  and  punished.  Men  who 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst  crimes  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  men  who  had 
fought  in  the  army  of  Cond4,  were  to  be 
found  dose  together,  both  in  his  ante- 
chambers and  in  his  dungeons.  He 
decorated  Fonch^  and  Maury  with  the 
same  cross.  He  sent  Ar^na  and  Georges 
Cadoudal  to  the  same  scaffold.  From 
a  government  acting  on  such  principles, 
Barere  easily  obtained  the  indulgence 
which  the  Directory  had  constantly 
refused  to  grant.  The  sentence  passed 
by  the  Convention  was  remitted,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  reside  at  Paris.  His 
pardon,  it  is  true,  was  not  granted  in  the 
most  honourable  form ;  and  he  remained, 
during  some  time,  under  the  special  super- 
vision of  the  place.  He  hastened,  how* 
ever,  to  pay  his  oonrt  at  the  Luxembourg 
palace,  where  Bonaparte  then  resided, 
and  was  bononred  with  a  few  dry  and 
careless  words  by  the  master  of  France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Barire's 
history.    What  passed  between  him  and 
the  Consular  government 
cannot,  of  coarse,  be  so    Bar^  and 
accurately  known   to  us    go^SSaS? 
as  the  speeches  and   re- 
ports which  he  made  in  the  Convention, 
It  is,  however,  not  difficult,  from  notorious 
facts,  and  from  the  admissions  scattered 
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oyer  these  Ijing  Memoirs,  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what  took 
place.  Bonaparte  wanted  to  buy  Barere : 
Barere  wanted  to  sell  himself  to  Bona- 
parte. The  only  question  was  one  of 
price ;  and  there  was  an  immense  interral 
between  what  was  o£Eered  and  what  was 
demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will, 

fixedness  of  purpose,  and  reliance  on  his 

own  geninS)  were  not  only 

^SSSSl''  e«»t.  '^t  exttayagant, 
looked  with  scorn  on  the 
most  effeminate  and  dependent  of  human 
minds.  He  was  quite  capable  of  perpe- 
trating crimes  under  the  influence  either 
of  ambition  or  of  revenge;  but  he  had 
no  touch  of  that  accursed  monomania, 
that  craying  for  blood  and  tears,  which 
raged  in  some  of  the  Jacobin  chicks.  To 
proscribe  the  Terrorists  would  hare 
been  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  policy ; 
bat  of  all  the  classes  of  men  whom  his 
comprehensive  system  included,  he  liked 
them  the  least ;  and  Barere  was  the  worst 
«f  them.  This  wretch  had  been  branded 
with  infamy,  first  by  the  Oonrention,  and 
then  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
The  inhabitants  of  four  or  five  great 
cities  had  attempted  to  tear  him  limb 
from  limb.  Nor  were  his  vices  redeemed 
by  eminent  talents  for  administration  or 
legislation.  It  would  be  unwise  to  place 
in  any  honourable  or  important  post  a 
man  so  wicked,  so  odious,  and  so  little 
qualified  to  discharge  high  political 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
way  in  which  it  seemed  likely  that  he 
might  be  of  use  to  the  government.  The 
First  Consul,  as  he  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged,  greatly  overrated 
wrt^is  Barere's  powers  as  a 
overrated,  writer.  The  effect  which 
the  Beports  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  had  produced  by 
the  camp-fires  of  the  Republican  armies 
had  been  great  Napoleon  himself,  when 
a  young  soldier,  had  been  delighted  by 
those  compositions,  which  had  much  in 
common  with  the  rhapsodies  of  his  favour- 
ite poem,  Macpherson.  The  taste,  indeed, 
ot  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  was 
never  very  pure.  His  bulletins,  his  general 
orders,  and  his  prodamations,  are  some- 
times, it  is  true,  masterpiecesin  their  kind  ; 
but  we  too  often  detect,  even  in  his  best 
writing,  traces  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  Car- 
magnoles. It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  he  should  have  been  desirous  to 
secure  the  aid  of  Barire's  pen.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  kind  of  assistance  which 


the  old  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  might  render  to  the  Con- 
sular government.  He  was  likely  to 
£nd  admission  into  the  gloomy  dens  in 
which  those  Jacobins  whose  constancy 
was  to  be  overcome  by  no  reverse,  or 
whose  crimes  admitted  of  no  ezpiatioo, 
hid  themselves  from  the  curses  of  man- 
kind. No  enterprise  was  too  bold  or  too 
atrocious  for  minds  erased  by  fanaticism, 
and  familiar  with  misery  and  death. 
The  government  was  auzioas  to  have 
information  of  what  passed  in  their  secret 
councils ;  and  no  man  was  better  qualified 
to  furnish  such^information  than  Barere^ 
For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was 
disposed  to  employ  Barere  as  a  writer  and 
as  a  spy.  But  Barere — was 
it  poMiUe  that  he  would  .jJiYlSr. 
submit  to  such  a  degrada- 
tion? Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  played  a 
great  part  He  had  belonged  to  that 
class  of  criminals  who  fill  the  world  with 
the  renown  of  their  crimes ;  he  had  been 
one  of  a  cabinet  which  had  ruled  France 
with  absolute  power,  and  made  war  on 
all  Europe  with  signal  success.  Nay,  he 
had  been,  though  not  the  most  powerful, 
yet,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bobes- 
pierre,  the  moat  contpicaons  raembv  of 
that  cabinet  His  name  had  been  a 
household  word  at  Moscow  and  at  Phila- 
delphia, at  Edinburgh  and  at  Cadiz.  Thtf 
blood  of  the  Queen  of  France,  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  orators  and  philoeopheri 
of  France,  was  on  his  hands.  He  had 
spoken ;  and  it  had  been  decreed,  that 
the  plough  should  pass  over  the  great  city 
of  Lyons.  He  had  spoken  again ;  and  It 
had  been  decreed,  that  the  stieeto  of  Tou- 
lon should  be  xmsed  to  the  ground.  When 
depravity  is  placed  so  high  as  his,  the 
hatred  which  it  inspires  is  mingled  with 
awe.  His  place  was  with  great  tyrants^ 
with  Critias  and  SyDa,  with  Eooelino  and 
Borgia;  not  with  hireling  scribblers  and 
police  runners. 

<*  Virtus,  I  grant  jon.  is aa  cnpfcy  boai*; 
Bat  ihaU  the  d^iiy  of  vioe  be  loAt " 

So  sang  Pope;  and  so  felt  Barire. 
When  It  was  proposed  to  him  to  publish 
a  Journal  in  defence  of  the  Consular 
government,  rage  and 
shame  inspired  him  for 
the  first  and  last  time  with 
something  like  courage.  He  had  fiUed 
as  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind 
as  Mr.  Pitt  or  General  Washington ;  and 
he  was  coolly  invited  to  descend  at  once 
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to  the  level  of  Mr.  Lewis  Goldsmith.  He 
saw,  too,  with  agonies  of  enry,  that  a 
wide  distinction  was  made  between  him- 
self and  the  other  statesmen  of  the  Be- 
Tolutioo  who  were  sammoned  to  the  aid 
of  the  goTemment.  Those  statesmen 
were  required,  indeed,  to  make  large 
sacrifices  of  principle ;  but  they  were  not 
called  on  to  sacrifice  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar,  constitutes  personal  dignity. 
They  were  made  tribunes  and  legblators, 
ambassadors  and  counsellors  of  state, 
ministers,  senators,  and  consuls.  They 
might  reasonably  expect  to  rise  with  the 
rising  fortunes  of  their  master ;  and,  in 
truth,  many  of  them  were  destined  to 
wear  the  badge  of  his  Legion  of  Honour 
and  of  his  order  of  the  Iron  Crown ;  to  be 
arch-chancellors  and  arch-treasurers, 
counts,  dukes,  and  princes.  Bar^re,  only 
six  years  before,  had  been  far  more 
powerful,  far  more  widely  renowned,  than 
any  of  them  ;  and  now,  while  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  France  at  foreign  courts,  while  they 
■receiTed  crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  ante- 
t:hambers,  he  was  to  pass  his  life  in 
vaeasurlng  paragraphs,  and  scolding  cor- 
tectors  of  the  press.  It  was  too  much. 
Those  lips  which  had  nerer  before  been 
able  to  fashion  themselves  to  a  No,  now 
murmured  expostulation 
and  refosaL  *'I  could 
not*'— these  are  his  own 
words — "  abase  myself  to  such  a  point  as 
to  serve  the  First  Consul  merely  in  the 
capacity  of  a  journalist,  while  so  many 
insignificant,  low,  and  servile  people,  such 
as  the  Treilhards,  the  Bosderers,  the 
Lebruns,  the  Harets,  and  others  whom 
it  is  superfluous  to  name,  held  the  first 
place  in  this  government  of  upstarts." 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short 
duration.    Napoleon  was  inexorable.    It 
is  said  indeed  that  he  was,  for  a  moment, 
^balf  inclined  to  admit  Bar^  into  the 
Council  of  State;  bnt  the  members  of 
that  body  remonstrated  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  declared  that  such  a  nomina- 
tion would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  all.   This 
plan  was  therefore  relinquished.   Thence- 
forth Bardre*8  only  chance 
The  only     of  obtaining  the  patronage 
pateSnUe'     ©^  t^^e  govern  men  t  was  to 
subdue  bis  pride,  to  forget 
that  there  had  been  a  time  when,  with 
three  words,  he  might   have   had   the 
heads  of  the  three  Consuls,  and  to  betake 
himself,  humbly  and  industriously,  to  the 
task  of  composing  lampoons  on  England 
And  panegyrics  on  Bonaparte. 


BefUsal  of 
Bardre. 


It  has  been  often  asserted,  we  know  not 
on  what  grounds,  that  Bardre  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  not  only  as  a 
writer,  but  as  a  censor  of  the  writings  of 
other  men.  This  imputation  he  vehe- 
mently denies  in  his  Memoirs ;  but  our 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  his  denial  leaves  the  ques- 
tion exactly  where  it  was. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not 
restrained  from  exercising  the  office  of 
censor  by  any  scruple  of  conscience  or 
honour ;  for  he  did  accept  an  office,  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  censor,  odious 
as  it  is,  may  be  called  an  august  and 
beneficent  magistracy.  He  began  to  have 
what  are  delicately  called 
relations  with  the  police,  ^'^f  pou^***^ 
We  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  formed,  or  that  we  can  convey,  an 
exact  notion  of  the  nature  of  Barere*8  new 
calling.  It  is  a  calling  unknown  in  our 
country.  It  has  indeed  often  happened 
in  England,  that  a  plot  has  been  revealed 
to  the  government  by  one  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  informer  has  sometime^ 
been  directed  to  carry  it  fair  towards  his 
accomplices,  and  to  let  the  evil  design 
come  to  full  maturity.  As  soon  as  his 
work  is  done,  he  is  generally  snatched 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  sent  to  some 
obscure  village,  or  to  some  remote  colony. 
The  use  of  spies,  even  to  this  extent,  it 
in  the  highest  degree  nnpopular  in  Eng* 
land;  but  a  political  spy  by  profession, 
is  a  creature  from  which  our  island  is  as 
free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In  France  the 
race  is  well  known,  and  was  never  more 
numerous,  more  greedy,  more  cunning,  or 
more  savage,  than  under  the  government 
of  Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  relations 
with  the  Consular  and 
Imperial  police  may  per-  Consular  and 
haps  be  incorrect  Such  p5iS^  • 
as  it  is,  we  will  try  to 
convey  it  to  our  readers.  We  imagine  to 
ourselves  a  well-dressed  person,  with  a 
soft  voice  and  affable  manners.  His 
opinions  are  those  of  the  society  in  whicli 
be  finds  himself,  but  a  little  stronger.  He 
often  complains,  in  the  language  of 
honest  indignation,  that  what  passes  in 
private  conversation  finds  its  way 
strangely  to  the  government,  and  cautions 
his  associates  to  take  care  what  they  say 
when  they  are  not  sure  of  their  company. 
As  for  himself,  he  owns  that  he  is  indis- 
creet. He  can  never  refrain  from  speak- 
ing his  mind ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
he  is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 
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•rerluars  tRo  fiiAnib  .tftlkipg.  egattBMy^ 
aboot  tixe  Siog^  and  the  Gotiftt  of  Arto». 
fie  f ollowft  iheoi  ioto .»  ctSee^heiiwi  .tits 
at.  the  .tablo  nest-,  to:  tlusm^  calla  for.  Ua 
balf-diah  :and  iiia.  small  glass  of  odgnae, 
takes  up.  A/  Jott|iia>|  ojid-fleeus  .oocninfid 
wxtiL  the  DVFrs.  ..His  neighbours  gb  oa 
talking  withoutcestraiot^-^ndiA  the  style 
of  persona  iiianalj  attached  to  the  eitiled 
family.  They  .depait^>  and  h0  foUowa 
them  half.roimd  the  bouioTarda  ttU  he 
fairly,  tzacks  them  to.  their  ^partmests; 
and  leama  thait^namoB  ir<mi/tho  potters* 
From,  that  daor  etery  letter  addressed  to 
aithUr  oltheaol  ia.fteot  from  the  post-office 
to  the  police,  and  opened.  Their  corre^ 
epondents  become  known  to  the  govern* 
ment,  and  are  carelolly  watched.  Six  or 
tight  honest  .lasiliea,  hi -different  parts 
el  France*  find  themselTes  at  oncrnnder 
the.  fsovn  of  power,  wiUic* 
.  ^J5^.  ont  beuig  able  to  gneas 
Power.  •  •  >  what  offence  they  have 
•  ...  .  given. .  One  person  is  dia> 
missed  from  a  public  office^  another  kams 
with  dismay  that  his  promising  son  had 
been  tarned  out.  of  the  Polytechnic 
echool. 

Kext,  tho  indefatigable  servant  of  the 
state  falls  in  with  an  old  repablican,  who 
4u»  not  changed  with  the  iimes,  who 
regrets-  the  red  «apattd  the  tree  of  liberty, 
•who  haa  -not  vadeamed-  ther  7hee  and 
Thon,  and  ^o'«tlll  sttbscr&ca  his  letten 
with  ''  Health  and  Fraternity."  Into  the 
«ar8  of  this  sturdy  pelitioian  our  friend 
pours  forth  a-  loag  series  -of  complaints. 
What  evil  times  I  What  a  change  since 
•the  days-  when  the  Monatain^  governed 
France  !  What  is  the  First  Consnl  but  a 
King  under  a  new  name  ?  What  is  this 
Iiegion  of  Honour  but  a  newarisiocacy  ? 
The  old  superstltiOQ'.iB  reviving  with  the 
old  tyranny.  There  is  a  treaty  with  tlie 
Pope,  and  a  provision  for  >the  clergy. 
Emigrant  nobles  are  retimrinf*  in  crowds, 
and  are  better  received  ai  the  Taileries 
than  the  men  of  the  tenih  of  August. 
This  eannot  last.  What  is  life  without 
liberty  ?  What  terrors  haa  death  .to  the 
true  patriot  ?  The  old  Jacobin  catches 
fire,  bestows  and  receives  the  fxatemal 
hug,  and  hints  that  there  will  soon  l]e 
great  new»,iond  that4be  bvsed  Qf  Har- 
modins  and  Brutus -is -not  quite  extinct. 
The  next  day  he  ia  close  prisoner,  and  all 
his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

To  this  vocation,  a  vocation  compared 
with  which  the  life  of  a  beggar,  of  a 


pldkpofdket,  of  a  pimp,  ia  honoarable,  did 
Bar^ra  now  descend.  It  was  his  constant 
practice,  as  often  as  he  enrolled  hinuelf 
in  ^a.  netr  party,  to  b^J  w^^..^.^ 
hia  footing  with  the  beads  ^^^i£i** 
of  old  friends.  9eiyasat 
first  ia  Eoyalist ;  and  he  made  atooement 
by  watering  the  tree  of  liberty 'M-lth  the 
blood  of  Louis.  He  was  then  a  Girondist ; 
and  he  made  atonement  by  murderiag 
Tergniaud  tod  &ensonn&  He  fawned  on 
Robespierre  up  to  the  eighth  of  Ther- 
midOT;.  and  he  made  atonement  bj 
moving,  on  the  ninUi,  that  Bobespiene 
«b(mld  ^  beheadod  without  a  tiial.  He 
vWaft  now  enlisted  in  the^  service  of  tht 
new  monarchy ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
atone  for  hia  nepnblican'  heieeies  by 
fending  repablicato  throata  to  the 
l^iuUotiiie. 

<-  Among  his  most  intunate  aasooiates 
.was  a  Gascon  named  BemervilVef,  who  had 
been  employed  in  an  office  i>emervfllt. 
of  high  trust  under  the 
Committee  of  Public  6af%ty»  This  man 
^-aa  fMiatically  attached  to  the  Jacobin 
system  of  politics,  and»  in  conjunction 
-with  other  enthusiasts  of  the  same  class, 
formed  a  design  agunst  the  First  ConsuL 
A  hint  of  thia  design  escaped  him  in  coo* 
▼ersatioQ  with  Barere.  B«H»e  earned 
the  intelligence  to  I^nnes.  who  com- 
manded the .  Oonaolat  Guards.  -  Demer* 
:vi]le  ^aa  arretted,  tried,  and' beheaded ; 
and  among  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
against  him  w*s  his  friend  Barere. 

TheacQOn&t  lyfaich  Bartie  ^giren  of 
'these  tranaactlona  iaatudioualy  eonf  used 
and  grossly  dieheoieBtY  We 
.think,  howevet,  that  we  Bsiere's 
can  discern,  through  much  iJJSS^oSL 
falitefaood  and  much  artful 
tobrfBunty,  somfi  truths  whioh  he  labours 
to  coboeah  It  ia  clear  to  us  that  the 
.government  suspected  him  of  what  the 
Italians  call  a  double  treason.  It  was 
natural  that  such  a  suq^cion  should 
attach  to  Llmi  He  had,  in  times  not  very 
-remote,  zealously  preached  the  Jacoljin 
doctrine,  that  ho  who  smitea  a  tyrant 
•deserves  higher  prmae  than  be  who  saves 
»  citizen.  Was  It  possible  that  the 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Poblic 
•Bafety,  the  king-killer,  the  queen-killer, 
could  in  earnest  mean  to  deUver  his  old 
confederates,  hia  bosom  friends,  to  the 
executioner,  solely  because  they  had 
planned  an  act  which,  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  his  own  Carmagnoles,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  virtuous  and  glorious? 
Was  it  not  more  probable  that  he  waa 
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f«allj  ooneeraed  in  the  plot,  and  that  the 
inibniiation  which  he'  gare  W38  merely 
intended  £o  loll  or'tb  ml&lead  the  pofioe  ? 
Aocopdiagly  spies  were  set  6n  .the  epyl 
He  wae  ordered  to  qtdt  Paris;  and  not  to 
come  within  twenty  leagoee  till  he  le* 
oeiTod  ihirther  orders.-  Nay,  he*  ran  no 
emiJl  risk  of  being  sent,  with  some  of 
his  old  friends,  to  Madagascar. 

He  made  hia  peace,  however,  with  the 
goveVflimeot  so  far,  that  h!e  wasnot  only 
permitted,  daring  sOm^  years, .to  live  nn* 
molested,  bnt  was  employed  in  the  lowest 
Bort  of  political  dnid  gery.   Ill  the  smhmer 
of  1808,'  while  he  was*  preparing  to  visit 
the  sonth  of  France,  he.vebeived  a  letter 
'.  which  deserves  to  be  in* 
^S^'       ^^^'      ^    -WIS    from 
Dnroc,  who  is  well  known 
to  hare  enjoyed  a  large  shaire  trf  Napo- 
leon's confidence  and  favour. 

**Tbe  Fiffit  Consul,  having  been  informed 
that  CiUwn  Barire  is  about  to  svt  out  for  the 
country,  desires  that  be  wiU  stay  at  Paris. 

*'CitiMn  Bar^re  will  everj  we^k  draw  up  a 
nport  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  government,  and  generally 
on  everything  which,  in  his  Judgment,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  the  First  Oottsal  to  leam. 

"  Ho  may  writo  with  perfect  freedom. 

"  Ho  will  deUvei  his  reports  under  seal  into 
Qeoeral  Suroe's  own  hand,  and  General  Duroc 
will  deUver  them  to  the  First  Consul  But  it 
ie  absolutely  necessary  that  nobody  should  sas> 
pect  that  this  species  of  oomnlunfcattoD  taket 
place ;  and,  should  any  snch  sospioion  get 
abroad,  the  Hnt  Cbnsol  will  esss^  to  xeesite 
the  r»poits  of  Oflfaen  Bartoe. 

'<  It  will  also  be  pKVper  that  atizca  Bar^ 
abofild  fM^uently  insert  in  the  Journals  articles 
tending  to  animate  tlie  public  mind,  pq^rtl; 
cularly  against  the  English." 

During  sonieyeaM  Bar^tenti&ned  tp 

discbarge  the  fanOtions  assigned  to  him 

"by  bis  master/  Secret  r9> 

^*Sto,       P^*^'  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^ 
of    coffee-hooses,     were 

carried    by   him    every  week    to  the 

Tnileries.    His  friends  assare  ns  that  he 

took  especial  pains  to  do  all  the  harm  In 

his  power  to  the  returned  emigrants.    It 

was  not  his  faalt  if  Napoleon  was  not 

apprised   of  every  murmop  and  every 

sarcasm  which  old  marqnesses  who  had 

lost  their  estates,  and  old  clergymen  who 

had  lost  their  benefices,  utteted  against 

the    imperial    system.      M.    Hippolyte 

Oamot,  we  gprieve  to  say,  is  so  much 

blinded  by  party  spirit,  that  he  seems  to 

reckon  this  dirty  wickedness  among  his 

hero's  titles  to  public  esteem. 

Barere  was,  at  ihs  same  time,  an  inde- 


fatigable joncnallftt  and  pamphleteer.  Qie 
eet  op  a  paper  directed  against  Eagl»i)<^ 
and  called  the  Memorial  Ataibritaimique, 
He  phinned  »  work  en« 


titled. 
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gteat.  and  illnstrioms .  by 
2TiipoIeon."  When  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment was  established,  the^  old  regficide 
made  himself  ooospicaoue  even  among 
the  crowd  of  flattex^rs  by  the  peculiar 
f  olsomenese  of  his  adnlatioo.  He  tr^s- 
hited  into  French  a  oontem^Ue  Tolume 
of  Italian  Vefses,  entitled,  >'Xhe:  Poetic 
Ctown,  composed  on  the  glorious  acces- 
sion of  Napoleon  the  First,  by  the 
Bhephefds  taif  Arcadia.*'  He  commenced 
a  new '  eeodes  of  Garmagnoles  very 
different  flom  thoto  which. had  charmed 
the  HouBtain*.  The  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  Frendii  he  said,  was  mean  %  Napoleon 
ought  to:  be  Bmperor  of  Europe;  King 
of  Italy  was  toO  humble  an  appellation ; 
Napoleon's  style  ought  to  be  Bang  of 
Kings. 

But  Bar^re  laboured  to  small  purpose 
in  both  his  vocations.  Neither  as  a 
writer  nor  as  a  spy  was  he  of  much  use. 
He  complains  bitterly  that  his  paper  did 
not  sell.  While  the  Jbtima^ 
(fe<i)^&ief,thenfloarishing  ^^^ 
under  the,  able  manage- 
ment <d  GkoAroy,  had  a  circulation  of 
at  least  twenty  thousand  copies,  the 
Memorial  An^iiritafmique  never,  in.  Itf 
most  prosperous  times,  had  nuqre  than 
fifteen  hundred,  subscribers ;  and  these 
subscribers  were,  with  Boarcely  an  exoep* 
tioB,  persona  residiajf  far  fropi-  Paris, 
probably  Gascons,  among  whom  the 
name  of  Barere  had  not  yet  lost  its 
influence. 

A  writer  who.  cannot  find  readers, 
genecally  attributes  the  i^blic  neglect  to 
any  cause. rather  .tham  to  the  true  one; 
and  3ar<3re  was  no.  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  His  old 
hatred  to  Paris  revived  in 
all  its  fury.  That  city,  he 
says,  has  no  sympathy  with  France.  No 
Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to  a  journal 
Which  dwells  on  the  real  wants-  and 
interests  of  the  oonntry.  To  a  Parisian 
nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  patriotism. 
The  higher  classes  of  the  capital  have 
always  been  devoted  to  England.  A 
corporal  from  London  is  better  received 
among  them  than  a  French  general.  A 
journal,  therefore,  whichnttacks England 
has  no  chance  of  their  support. 

A  much   better   explanation   of   the 
failure  of  the  Memorial  was  given  by 
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BoDaparte  at  St.  Helena.  '^Barere," 
said  he  to  Barry  O'Meara,  *^faad  tho 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  talent ; 
but  I  did  not  find  him  eo.  I  employed 
him  to  write ;  but  he  did 

used  many  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric, but  no  solid  argument;  nothing 
but  coglionerie  wrapped  up  in  high- 
sounding  language." 

The  truth  is,  that  though  Bar^re  was  a 
man  of  quick  parts,  and  could  do  with 
case  what  he  could  do  at  all,  he  had  never 

been  a  good  writer.     In 

had  been  in  the  habit  of 
haranguing  an  excitable  audience  on  ex- 
citing topics.  The  faults  of  his  style 
passed  uncensured  ;  for  it  w^as  a  time  of 
literary  as  well  as  of  civil  lawlessness, 
and  a  patriot  was  licensed  to  violate  the 
ordinary  rules  of  composition  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and 
of  social  morality.  But  there  had  now 
been  a  literary  as  well  as 
^^JJ2[^  a  civil  reaction.  As  there 
was  again  a  throne  and  a 
court,  a  magistracy,  a  chivalry,  and  a 
hierarchy,  so  was  there  a  revival  of  classi- 
cal taste.  Honour  was  again  paid  to  the 
prose  of  Pascal  and  Massillon,  and  to  the 
verse  of  Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  The 
t>ratory  which  had  delighted  the  galleries 
of  the  Convention,  was  not  only  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  language  of  Yillehar- 
douin  and  Joinville,  but  was  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  images  of  horror. 
All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anacreon  of 
the  guillotine,  his  words  unknown  to  the 
'Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  his  conceits 
and  his  jokes,  his  Gascon  idioms  and  bis 
Gascon  hyperboles,  bad  become  isis  odious 
as  the  cant  of  the  Puritans  was  in 
England  after  the  Restoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the 
men  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  had  now 

_  ceased  to  fear  them.    He 

aU-tSwirtW.  "^^  all-powerful  and  at 
the  height  of  glory ;  they 
were  weak  and  nniversally  abhorred.  He 
was  a  sovereign,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  already  meditated  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  sovereigns.  He  was 
naturally  unwilling,  in  his  new  position, 
to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  wont 
class  of  Jacobins.  Had  Bar^re's  literary 
assistance  been  important  to  the  govern- 
ment, personal  aversion  might  have 
yielded  to  considerations  of  policy ;  but 
there  was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms 
with  a   worthless   man   who   bad   also 


proved  a  worthless  writer.    Bonaparte, 
therefore,   gave   loose   to   his   feelingi. 
Barere  was  not  gently  dropped,  not  sent 
into    an    honourable    retirement,    ba: 
spumed  and  scourged  away  like  a  trouble- 
some dog.    He  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  six  copies  of  his  journal  on  fine 
paper  daily  to  the  TuUeries.    Instead  ol 
receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  which 
he  expected,  he  was  dryly  told  that  the 
great  man  had  oidered  five  copies  to  be 
sent  back.     Still  he  toiled  on ;  still  he 
cherished  a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleon 
would  relent,  and  that  at  last  some  share 
in  the  honours  of  the  state  would  reward 
so  much  assiduity  and  so  much  obsequi- 
ousness.     He  was  bitterly  undeceived. 
Under    the    Imperial    constitation    the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  departments  did 
not  possess  the  right  of  choosing  senators 
or  deputies,  but  merely  that  of  presenting 
candidates.  From  among  these  candidates 
the   Emperor   named   members   of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  named  members 
of    the  legislative   body. 
The   inhabitants   of   the   orSSuSi 
Upper  Pyrenees  were  still      FTranees.    ; 
strangely  partial  to  Barere. 
In  the  year  1805  th^y  were  disposed  tf 
present  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  senate. 
On  this  Napoleon  expressed  the  highest 
displeasure ;   and  the   president  of  the 
electoral  college  was  directed  to  tell  the 
voters,  in  plain  terms,  that  such  a  choice 
would  be  disgraceful  to  the  department. 
All  thought  of  naming  Barere  a  candidate 
for  the  senate  was  consequently  dropped. 
But  the  people  of  Argdes  ventured  to 
name  him  a  candidate  for  the  legislative 
body.    That  body  was  altogether  desti- 
tute of  weight  and  dignity ;  it  was  not 
permitted  to  debate;  its  only  function 
was  to  vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the 
government  proposed.    It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  soy  taan,  who  had  sat  in 
free  and  powerful  delibetative  assemWies, 
could  condescend  to  bear  a  part  in  such  a 
mummery.     Barere,  however,   was   de- 
sirous of  a  place  even  in  this  mock  legisr 
lature;  and  a  place  even 
in  this  mock  legislature       ^^^ 
was  refused  to  him.    In 
the  whole  senate  he  had  not  a  single 
vote. 

Such  treatment  was  snificient,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  to  move  the  mo»t 
abject  of  mankind  to  resentment.  Still, 
however,  Barere  cringed  and  fawned  on. 
His  letters  came  weekly  to  the  Tuilerlcs 
tUl  the  year  1807.  At  length,  whUe  ho 
was  actually  wnttng  the  two  hundred  and 
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t\renty*third  of  the  series,  a  note  was  pat 

into  his  hands.    It  was  from  Duroc,  and 

was   much  more  perspl- 

RequaBied  to  cuons  than  polite,  Barere 

■«^^^J2^**"  was  requested  to  send  no 

more  of  his  Beports  to  the 

palace,  as  the  Emperor  was  too  busy  to 

read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  proverb, 
pierces  even  the  shell  of  the  tortoise ;  and 
the  contempt  of  the  Court  was  felt  to  the 
quick  even  by  the  callous  heart  of  Barere. 
He  bad  humbled  himself  to  the  dust ;  and 
be  had  humbled  himself  in  vain.  Having 
been  eminent  among  the  rulers  of  a  great 
and  victorious  state,  he  had  stooped  to 
serve  a  master  in  the  vilest  capacities; 
and  he  had  been  told  that,  even  in  those 
capacities,  he  was  not  worthy  of  the 
pittance    which   had  been   disdainfully 

^^^  degraded  below  the  level 

even  of  the  hirelings  whom  the  govern- 
ment employed  in  the  most  infamous 
of&ces.  He  stood  idle  in  the  market- 
place, not  because  he  thought  any  office 
too  infamous,  but  because  none  would 
hire  him. 

Yet  he  had  reason  to  think  himself 
fortunate;  for,  had  all  that  is  avowed 
in  these  Memoirs  been  then  known,  he 
would  have  received  very  different  tokens 
of  the  Imperial  displeasure.  We  learn 
from  himself,  that  while  publishing  daily 
columns  of  flattery  on  Bonaparte,  and 
while  carrying  weekly  budgets  of  calumny 
to  the  Tuileries,  he  was  in  close  connection 
with  the  agents  whom  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  then 
by  no  means  favourably 
disposed  towards  France,  employed  to 
watch  all  that  passed  at  Paris ;  was  per- 
mitted to  read  their  secret  despatches; 
was  consulted  by  them  as  to  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind  and  the  character  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  did  his  best  to  persuade 
them  that  the  government  was  in  a 
tottering  condition,  and  that  the  new 
sovereign  was  not,  as  the  world  supposed, 
a  great  statesman  and  soldier.  Next, 
Barere,  still  the  flatterer  and  talebearer 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  connected  himself 
in  the  same  manner  with  tlie  Spanish 
envoy.  He  owns  that  with  that  envoy 
he  had  relations  which  he  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  conceal  from  hia  own 
government ;  that  they  met  twice  a-day, 
and  that  their  conversation  chiefly  turned 
on  the  vices  of  Kapoleon,  on  his  designs 
against  Spain,  and  on  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  those   designs   abortive.     In 


Double 


truth,  Harare's  baseness  was  unfathom- 
able. In  the  lowest  deeps  of  shame  be 
foand  out  lower  deeps.  It  is  bad  to  be  a 
sycophant ;  it  is  bad  to  be  a  spy.  But 
even  among  sycophants  and  spies  there 
are  degrees  of  meanness.  The  vilest 
sycophant  is  he  who  privily  slanders  the 
master  on  whom  he  fawns ;  the  vilest  spy 
is  he  who  serves  foreigners  against  the 
government  of  his  native  land. 

From  1807  to  1814  Barere  lived  in  ob- 
scurity, railing  as  bitterly  as  his  craven 
cowardice  would  permit  against  the  Im- 
perial administration,  and  coming  some-  * 
times  unpleasantly  across  the  police. 
When  the  Bourbons  returned,  he,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  became  a  royalist, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
horrors  of  the  system  from  which  the 
Bcstoration  had  delivered  France,  and. 
magnifying  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
which  had  dictated  the  charter.  He  who- 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis,  he  who- 
had  moved  the  decree  for  the  trial  ol 
Marie  Antoinette,  he  whose  hatred  of. 
monarchy  had  led  him  to  make  war  even 
upon  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  monarchs, 
assures  us  with  great  complacency,  that 
"  in  this  work  monarchical  principles  and 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  are. 
nobly  expressed."  By  this 
apostasy  he  got  nothing,  ^IS^f 
not  even  any  additional 
infamy ;  for  his  character  was  already 
too  black  to  be  blackened. 

During  the  hundred  days  he  again 
emerged  for  a  very  short  time  into  public 
life ;  he  was  chosen  by  his 
native  district  a  member  ^*iyl*"^ 
of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Bat  though  that  assembly 
was  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  men 
who  regarded  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins 
with  indulgence,  he  found  himself  an 
object  of  general  aversion.  When  the 
President  first  informed  the  Chamber  that 
M.  Barere  requested  a  hearing,  a  deep  and 
indignant  murmur  ran  round  the  benches. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Barere  pro- 
posed that  the  Chamber  should  save 
Franco  from  the  victorious  enemy,  by 
putting  forth  a  proclamation  about  the 
pass  of  Thermopylss,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monian custom  of  wearing  fiowers  in 
times  of  extreme  danger.  Whether  this 
composition,  if  it  had  then  appeared, 
would  have  stopped  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies,  is  a  question  respecting 
which  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
Chamber  refused  to  adopt  this  last  of 
the  Carmagnoles. 
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•The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The 
Bourbons  returned.  The  Chamber  of 
Representatiyes,  after  burlesquing  during^ 
a  few  weeks  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conyention,  retired  with  the  well- 
earned  character  of  having 

^olitSa  *  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^^^*  political 
assembly,  assembly  that  bad  met  in 
France.  Those  dreaming 
pedants  and  praters  never  for  a  moment 
comprehended  their  position.  They  could 
never  understand  that  Europe  must  be 
either  conciliated  or  vanquished;  that 
Europe  could  be  conciliated  only  by  the 
restoration  of  Louis,  and  vanquished  only 
by  means  of  a  dictatorml  power  entrusted 
to  Napoleon.  They  would  not  hear  of 
Louis ;  yet  they  would  not  hear  of  the 
only  measures  which  could  keep  him  out. 
They  incurred  the  enmity  of  all  foreign 
powers  by  putting  Napoleon  at  their 
head ;  yet  they  shackled  him,  thwarted 
him^  quarrelled  with  him  about  erery 
trifle,  abandoned  him  on  the  first  reverse. 
They  then  opposed  declamations  and  dis- 
quisitions to  eight  hundred  thousand 
bayonets  ;  played  at  making  a  constitu- 
tion for  their  country,  when  it  depended 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  victor  whether 
tiiey  should  hare  a  country ;  and  were  at 
last  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  their 
babble  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers" 
of  Wellington  and  Blucher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
elected,  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  there  was  no 
Ch^Wof  smaU  risk  of  a  new  Reign 
DepntSes.  of  Terror.  It  is  just,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  King, 
his  ministers,  and  his  allies,  exerted  them- 
selves to  restrain  the  riolcnce  of  the 
fanatical  royalists,  and  that  the  punish- 
ments inflicted,  though  in  our  opinion 
uDxnstifiable,  were  few  and  lenient  when 
compared  with  those  which  were  de- 
manded by  H.  de  Labourdonnaye  and 
M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  We  hare  always 
heard,  and  are  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  government  was  not  disposed  to  treat 
eren  the  regicides  with  severity.  But  on 
this  point  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  some  con- 
cession. It  was  enacted,  therefore,  that 
whoever,  baring  voted  in  January  1793 
for  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had 

Banishment.    ^  "-^  "*°"®^  »^^«°  *° 
an  adhesion  to  the  gorem- 

ment  of  Bonaparte  during  the  hundred 

days,  should  be  banished  for  life  from 


France.  Barere  fell  within  this  descrip- 
tion. He  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis ;  and  he  had  sat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  during  the  hundred  days. 
He  accordingly  retired  to  Belgium,  and 

resided  there,  forgotten  by 

J 

Belgium. 


all  mankind,  till  the  year      »«**»«•  *<> 


Jaoobla 


1830.  After  the  Revoln 
tion  of  July  he  was  at  liberty  to  retani 
to  France,  and  he  flxed  his  residence  in 
his  native  province.  But  he  was  soon 
involved  in  a  succession  of  lawsuits  yriih. 
his  nearest  relations—"  three  fatal  sisters 
and  an  ungrateful  brother,"  to  use  hit 
own  words.  Who  was  in  the  right  is  a 
question  about  \^ich  we  hmve  no  means 
of  judging,  and  ceKainly  shall  not  tsic 
Barere's  word.  The  Courts  appear  to 
have  decided  some  points  in  his  favour 
and  some  against  him.  The  natural  In- 
ference is,  that  there  were  faults  on  all 
sides.  The  result  of  this  litigation  wa.^:, 
that  the  old  man  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  was  forced  to  sell  his 
paternal  house. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few 
facts  which  remafai'  to  be  meBtioned, 
Barere  continued  Bar^re  to  tiie  last. 
After  his' exile  fa^  turned 
Jacobin  again,  and*,  when 
he  came  back  t^  France, 
joined  tlie  party  of  the  extreme  left  in 
mlling  at  Louis  Philippe,  and  at  all  Louis 
Philippe's  ministers.  K.  Oanmir  ^6rier, 
M.  De  Broglie,  M.  GuuDOt,  and  K.  Thieiv, 
in  particular,  are  Itononred  with  his 
abuse ;  and  the  King  himself  is  held  up 
to  execration  as  a  hypocritical  tyrant. 
Nevertheless,  Barere  had  no  scruple  about 
accepting  a  charitable  donation  of  a 
thousand  francs  a-year  from  the  privy 
purse'  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  hated 
and  reviled.  This  pension,  together  with 
some  small  sums  oocasionaliy  doled  otit 
to  him  by  the  department  of  the  Interior, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  distressed 
man  of  letters,  and  by  the  department 
of  Justice,  on  the  ground  that  he  bad 
formerly  held  a  high  judidal  office,  saved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  begging  his* 
bread.  Having  survived  all  his  ooUeagaes 
of  the  renowned  Committee  of  Pnblie 
Safety,  and  almost  all  his 
colleagues  of  the  Conven- 
tion, he  died  in  January  1841.  He  had 
attained  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  just  account  of 
this  man^  life.  Can  it  be  necessary  for 
us  to  add  anything  for  the  purpose  of 
assisthag  theur  judgment  of  his-  cftaracter  7 
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If  we   were  writing  about  any  of  hia 

colleagues  in  the  Oommittee  of  PnbUc 

Saf ety « abont  Carnot,  aboat 

Jadgmaat     Bobeapierre,  or  St.   Joet, 

*         Collet,     or    BUland,    we 
might  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  fall 
examination  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  employed  to  vindicate  or  to  exonse 
the  aystem  of  Terror.     We  ooald,  we 
think,  show  that  France  was  saved  from 
her-  foreign  enemies,  not  by  the  system 
of  Terror,  but  in  spite  of  it;  and  that  the 
perils  which  were  made  the  plea  ior  the 
violent  policy  of  the  Honntain,  were  to 
a   great    extent  created  by  that  very 
policy.     We  could,  we  think,  also  show 
that  the  evils  produced  by  the  Jacobin 
administration  did  not  terminate  when  it 
fell ;  that  it  bequeathed  a  long  series  of 
calamities  to  France  and  to  Europe ;  that 
pubUe  opinion,  which  had  during  two 
gdieiations   been   constantly   becoming 
more  and  more  favourable  to  civU  and 
relifi^ons  freedom,  underwent,  during  the 
days  of  Terror,  a  change 
ptSto?SiDj5n.o«  ^»»i«^  the.traees  are 
still  to  be  distinctly  per* 
ceived.    It  waa  natural  that  thire  should 
be  such  a  change,  when  men  saw  that 
those  who  called  themselves  the  cham- 
pions of-  popular  rights  bad  compressed 
into  the  space  of  twelve  months  more 
crimes  than  the  Kings  of  France,  Meaovin- 
gian,   Carlovingian,  and   Capetian,  had 
I>eri4tnted  in  twelve  centuries.  Freedom 
was  regarded  as  a  great  delusion*    Men 
were  > willing  to  submit  to  the  ^  govern* 
oent  of  hereditary  princes,  of  fortunate 
floldiera,  of  nobles^' of   priests;  to  any 
government  but  that  of  philosophers  and 
philaathropista.  Hsnoe  the  imperial  des* 
potism,  with  its  enriaved  press  and  its 
silent  tribune,  its dongeoof  stronger  than 
the'  oU  Bastdle,  tad  its  trUnmalB  mof« 
obeeqnioa^   thi^  the   61d  parliamenta; 
Hence  the  restontion  of  the  Bourbons 
and  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Ohamber  of  1815 
with  ite  categories  of  proscription,  the 
revival  of  the  feudal  sphit,  the  encroach* 
menta  of  the  clergy,  the  peiseeotion  of 
the  Protestants,  the  appearance  of  a  new 
breed  of  De  Hontforts  and  Dominies  in 
tiie  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Hence  the  admission  of  Franee  into  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  the  war  waged  by  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  tricolour  against  the 
liberties  of  Bpain.    Hence,  too,  the  ap- 
prehensions with  which,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent da^,  the  most  temperate  plans  fot 
widemng^  the  narrow  bsaia  of  the  French 


representation  are  regarded  by^  those  whe 
are  especially  interested  iu  the  s«curity 
of  property  and  the  maintei^ance  of  order. 
Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to  obliter- 
ate the  staui  which  one  year  of  depravity 
and  madness  has  left  on  the  noblest  of 
causes. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the 
manner  in  which  writers  like  JVL  Hippo* 
lyte  Ganot  defend  or  excuse  the  Jacobin 
administration,  while  they 
declaim  ag»inrt  the  leao-  ^^^^ 
tion  which  followed.  That  and  reaction, 
the  reaction  has  produced 
and  is  still  producing  much  evil,  is  pex^^ 
fectly  true.     But   what  produced  tho 
reaction?    The  spring  flies  up  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  that  with  which  it 
has  been  pressed  down.    The  pendulum 
which  is  drawn  far  in  one  direction  swings 
as  far  in  the  other.    The  joyous  madness 
of  intoxication  in  the  evening  is  followed  ■ 
by  languor  and  nausea  on  the  morrow*  t 
And  so,  in  politics,  it  is  the  sure  law  that  t 
every  excess  shall  generate  its  opposite ;  | 
nor  does  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  statea*  '■ 
man  who  strikes  a  great  blow  without 
fully  calculating  the  effect  of  the  rebound* 
But  such  calculation  was  infinitely  be* 
yond  the  r«ach  of  the  anthocs  of  the 
Beign  of  <  Tettor,     Violence,  and  mor6 
violence,  bloCd,  and  more  blqod,  made  up 
their  whole  policy.     la  a  few  montfak 
these  poor  creatures  stfooeedeid  in  bringing 
abotlt  a  reaction,  of  which  none  6f  them 
saw;  atid  Gi  which  none  of  vm  may  see^ 
the  close ;  and,  having  brought  It  about» 
they  marvelled  at'*it ;  th^  bewi|iled  it ; 
they  execrated  It  $  .they  ascribed:  it  to 
eterythtngbht  the  real  cause— ^tfaeir  own 
immorality  and  their  own  profound  in* 
capacity  fo^the  conduct  of  great  affairs. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to 
which,  on  the   preseut   obcasfotf,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  lis  to  advert ;  for,  b4 
the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
Jacobin  policy  good  or  bad,  it  Is  a  defenoe 
which  cannot  avail  Barere.    From  his 
own  life,  from  his  own  pen,  from  his  own 
mouth,  we  can  prove  that 
the  part  which  he  took  in      «be  part 
the  work  of  blood  is  to  be     'Btttre!' 
attributed,   not  e¥ett   to 
sincere  fanaticism,  not'even  to  misdirected 
and  ill-regulated  patriotism,  but  either  to 
cowardice,  or  to  delight  in  human  misery. 
Will  it  be  pretended  that  it  was  from 
public  spirit  that  he^murdered  the  Oiron* 
diets  ?    In  these  very  Memoirs  he  tells 
us  that  he  always  regarded  their  death 
••  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  btfatt 
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France.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  it  waa 
from  public  spirit  that  he  raxed  for  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  woman  ?  In  these 
very  Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  the  time 
Bpent  in  attacking  her  was  ill  spent,  and 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  concert- 
ing measures  of  national  defence.  Will 
it  be  pretended  that  he  was  induced  by 
Bincere  and  earnest  abhorrence  of  kingly 
government  to  butcher  the  living  and  to 
outrage  the  dead ;  he  who  invited  Napo- 
leon to  take  the  title  of  King  of  Kings, 
he  who  assures  us,  that  after  the  Ee- 
Btoration  he  expressed  in  noble  language 
hia  attachment  to  monarcfayy  and  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon?  Had  he  been  leas 
mean,  something  might  have  been  aaid 
in  extenuation  of  his  cruelty.  Had  he 
been  leas  cruel,  something  might  have  been 
said  in  extenuation  of  his  meanneee.  But 
for  him,  regicide  and  court-spy,  for  him 
who  patronised  Lebon  and  betrayed  Be- 
merville,  for  him  who  wantoned  alter- 
nately in  gaaoonadea  of  Jaoobiniam,  and 
gasconades  of  servility,  what  excuse  haa 
the  largest  charity  to  offer? 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  saying 
something  about  two  parts  of  his  cha- 
lacter,  which  his  biographer  appeara  to 
consider  as  deserving  of  high  admiration. 
Barere,  it  ia  admitted^  was  somewhat 
fickle ;  but  in  two  things 
Oonsiatentin  ^^  ^^  consistent,  in  his 

two  tmng..  j^^^  ^j  Christianity,  and 
in  his  hatred  to  England.  If  this  were 
BOy  wc  must  say  that  England  is  much 
more  beholden  to  him  than  Christianity. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may 
bias  our  judgment ;  but  we  think  that 
we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  when  we  say, 
that  Barere's  aversion  to 
"^SSaSd!**  ®"'  country  was  a  senti- 
ment as  deep  and  constant 
as  his  mind  was  capable  of  entertaining. 
The  value  of  this  compliment  is  indeed 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  knew  very  little  about  us. 
His  ignorance  of  our  in. 

Ignorance.  jtJtQtions,  manners,  and 
history  is  the  less  excusable,  because, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  con- 
sorted much,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
with  Englishmen  of  note,  such  as  that 
eminent  nobleman  Lord  Greaten,  and  that 
not  less  eminent  philosopher  iCr.  Mac- 
kcnsie  Ccefhis.  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
connection  with  these  well-known  orna- 
ments of  our  country,  be  was  so  ill 
informed  about  us  as  to  fancy  that  our 
government  was  always  laying  plans 
to  torment  him.     If  he  was  hooted  at 
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Baintes,  probably  by  people  whoso  reli- 
tions  he  had  murdered,  it  was  became 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
had  hired  the  mob.  If  VandM 
nobody  would  read  his  bad  ^^^^ 
books,  it  was  because  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's  had 
secured  the  Beviewera.  His  acoooots  of 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Bake  of 
Wellington,  of  Mr.  Canning,  swarm  with 
blunder?,  surpassing  even  the  ordinarj 
blunders  committed  by  Frenchmen  who 
write  about  England.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  tells  us,  were  nuniiters  in  two 
different  reigns.  Mr.  Pitt's  sinkmg  fond 
was  instituted  in  order  to  enable  Eo^ land 
to  pay  subsidies  to  the  powers  allied 
against  the  French  republic  TheDnke 
of  Wellington's  house  in  Hyde  Fitfk  was 
built  by  the  nation,  whidi  twice  voted 
the  sum  of  £200,000  forj  the  piiipoi& 
This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  frescoes,  which  were  also  paid  foi 
out  of  the  public  purse.  Mr.  CiSsiDg 
was  the  first  Englishman  whose  death 
Europe  had  reason  to  lament ;  for  the 
death  of  Lord  Ward,  a  zelation,  we 
presume,  of  Lord  Greaten  and  Hr. 
Ccefhis,  had  been  an  immense  benefit 
to  mankind. 

Ignorant,  however,  as  Barexe  was,  he 
knew  enough  of  us  to  hate  us ;  and  we 
persuade  oniselves  that,  -^^,--|g, 
had  he  known  ns  better,  jistitd. 
he  would  have  hated  us 
more.  The  nation  which  has  oombined, 
beyond  all  example  and  all  hope,  the 
blessings  of  liberty  with  those  of  <xd^* 
might  well  be  an  object  of  avemoo  to 
one  who  had  been  false  alike  to  the  cause 
of  order  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  We 
have  had  amongst  ns  intemperate  sew 
for  popular  rights ;  wo  have  had  amongst 
ns  also  the  intemperance  of  loyalty.  Bnt 
we  have  never  been  shocked  by  wch  o 
epectade  as  the  Barere  of  1794,  or  u  the 
Barere  of  1804.  Compared  with  him,  our 
fieroest  demagogues  hare  been  gentle; 
compared  with  him,  our  meanest  courtiers 
have  been  manly.  Mix  together  Thistle. 
wood  and  Bubb  Dodingtoo,  and  yon  are 
stOl  far  from  having  Barere.  Ti»«  «**' 
pathy  between  him  and  us  is  such,  that 
neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier,  nor 
for  those  of  his  later  life,  docs  our  lan- 
guage, rich  as  it  is,  f  umiih  us  ^*^***" 
quate  names.  We  have  found  it  diiBcwt 
to  relate  his  history  without  hsTtfg 
perpetual  recourse  to  the  French  TOcaW- 
Ury  of  horror,  and  to  the  French  to»- 
bulary  of  baseness.     It  is  not  ea»y  » 
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giTe  a  notion  of  his  condact  in  the  Con- 
TentioD,  without  using  those  emphatic 
terms,  ffuillctinade,  noyade^  fusillade^ 
mitraiUade,  It  is  not  easy  to  £^ve  a 
notion  of  his  condact  under  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  without  borrowing  such 
words  as  mouchard  and  mouton. 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against 
us  much  better  than  anything  else  that 

he  has  written  ;  and  dwell 
^SwUrea?   ^^^  ^^«™'  not  merely  with 

complacencyi  but  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  gratitude.  It  was  but 
little  that  he  could  do  to  promote  the 
bonour  of  our  country ;  but  that  little  he 
did  strenuously  and  constantly.  Rene- 
gade, traitor,  slave,  coward,  liar,  slanderer, 
murderer,  hack  writer,  police-spy — the 
one  small  service  which  he  could  render 
to  England  was  to  hate  her :  and  such  as 
he  was  may  aU  who  hate  her  be  ! 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate 
with  equal  satisfaction  that  fervent  and 

constant  zeal  for  religion, 
MUglS!       ^^^<^^»  according   to  M, 

Hippolyte  Camot,  distin- 
guished Barere ;  for,  as  we  think  that 
whatever  brings  dishonour  on  religion  is 
a  serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  indulged 
a  hope  that  Barere  was  an  atheist.  We 
now  learn,  however,  that  be  was  at  no 
time  even  a  sceptic,  that  be  adhered  to 
his  faith  through  the  whole  Revolution, 
and  that  he  has  left  several  manuscript 
works  on  divinity.  One  of  these  is  a 
pious  treatise,  entitled,  *'  Of  Christianity 
and  of  its  Influence."  Another  consists 
of  meditations  on  the  Psalms,  which  will 
doubtless  greatly  console  and  edify  the 
Churck. 

This  makes   the  character  complete. 
Whatsoever  things  are  false,  whatsoever 

things  are  dishonest,  what- 

whatsoever  things  are  im- 
pure, whatsoever  things  are  hateful, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  evil  report,  if 
there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be  any 


infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew,  were 
blended  in  Barere.  But  one  thing  was 
still  wanting,  and  that  M.  Hippolyte 
Carnot  has  supplied.  When  to  such  an 
assemblage  of  qualities  a  high  profession 
of  piety  is  added,  the  effect  becomes 
overpowering.  We  sink  under  the  con- 
templation of  such  exquisite  and  mani- 
fold perfection ;  and  feel,  with  deep 
humility,  how  presumptuous  it  was  in  us 
to  think  of  composing  the  legend  of  this 
beatified  athlete  of  the  faith,  Saint 
Bertrand  of  the  Carmagnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about 
him.  But  let  him  go.  We  did  not  seek 
him  out,  and  will  not  keep  him  longer. 
If  those  who  call  themselves  his  friends 
had  not  forced  him  on  our  notice,  we 
should  never  have  vouchsafed  to  him 
more  than  a  passing  word  of  scorn  and 
abhorrence,  such  as  we  might  fling  at  his 
brethren,  Hubert  and  Fouquier  Tinville, 
and  Carrier  and  Lebon.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  human  nature  thus 
degraded.  We  turn  with  disgust  from 
the  filthy  and  spiteful  Taboos  of  the 
fiction  ;  and  the  filthiest  and  most  spite- 
ful.Taboo  of  the  fiction  was  a  noble 
creature  when  compared  with  the  Barere 
of  history.  But  what  is  no  pleasure, 
H.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  made  a  duty. 
It  is  no  light  thing,  that  a  man  in  high 
and  honourable  public  trust,  a  man  who, 
from  his  connections  and  position,  may 
not  unnaturally  be  supposed  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  class  of  his  country- 
men, should  come  forward  to  demand 
approbation  for  a  life,  black  with  every 
sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed  by 
a  single  virtue.  This  H.  Hippolyte  Carnot 
has  done.    By  attempthig 

to  enshrine  this   Jacobin    5?S2SJf 
by  Oamot. 
carnou,  he  has  forced  us 

to  gibbet  it ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that, 

from  the  eminence  of  infamy  on  which 

we  have  placed  it,  he  will  not  easily  take 

it  down. 
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More  than  ten  years  ago  we  commenced 
a  sketch  of  the  political  life  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham.*  We  then  stopped  at  the 
death  of  G^rge  the  Second,  with  the 
intention  of  speedily  resuming  our  task. 
Circumstances   which    it 

^uSS?*  ^^^'^  ^  tedious  to  ex- 
plain, long  prevented  us 
from  carrying  this  intention  into  effect. 
Nor  can  we  regret  the  delay.  For  the 
materials  which  were  within  our  reach  in 
1884  were  scanty  and  unsatisfactory, 
when  compared  with  thbse  which  we  at 
present  possess.  Even  now,  though  we 
hare  had  access  to  some  yaluable  sources 
of  information  which  have  not  yet  been 
opened  to  the  public,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third  is  but 
imperfectly  known  to  us.  l^evertheless, 
we  are  indined  to  thmk  that  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
narrative  neither  uninstmctive  nor  un- 
interesting. We  therefore  return  with 
pleasure  to  our  long  interrupted  labour. 

We  left  Pitt  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity 

and  glory,  the  idol  of  England,  the  terror 

of  France,  the  admiration  of  the  whole 

ciyilized  world.  The  wind, 

a«ai£  S*    ^^^  whatever  quarter  it 

proiperity,  blew,  carried  to  England 
tidings  of  battles  won, 
fortresses  taken,  provinces  added  to  the 
Empire.  At  home,  factions  had  sunk 
into  a  lethargy,  such  as  had  never  been 
known  since  the  great  religious  schism  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  roused  the 
public  mind  from  repone. 

In  order  that  the  events  which  we  have 
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to  relate  may  be  clearly  understood,  it 
may  be  desirable  that  we  should  advert 
to  the  causes  which  had  for  a  time  sus- 
pended the  animation  of  bot^  the  gzeat 
English  parties. 

If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  acciden- 
tal, we  look  at  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  we  may 
consider  each  of  them  as 
the  representative  of  a 
great  principle,  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  nations.  One  is,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  guaidian  of  liberty, 
and  the  other,  of  order.  One  is  the 
moving  power,  and  the  other  the  steady- 
ing power  of  the  state.  One,  is  the  sail.' 
without  which  society  would  make  no 
progress,  the  other  the  ballast,  without 
which  there  would  be  small  safety  in  a 
tempest.  But,  during  the  forty-six  years 
which  followed  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover,  these  distinctive  peculiarities 
seemed  to  be  effaced.  The  Whig  con- 
ceived that  he  could  not  better  serve  the 
^nse  of  dvil  and  religious  freedom  than 
by  strenuously  supporting  the  Protestant 
dynasty.  The  Tory  concttved  thmt  he 
could  not  better  prove  his  hatred  of  revo* 
Intions  than  by  attacking  a  government 
to  which  a  revolution  had  given  being. 
Both  came  by  degrees  to  attach  mor» 
importance  to  the  means  than  to  the  end* 
Both  were  thrown  into  unnatnral  sitoa* 
tions ;  and  both,  like  animals  transported 
to  an  uncongenial  climate,  languished 
and  degenerated.  The  Tory,  removed 
from  the  sunshine  of  the  oonrt,  was  aa  a 
camel  in  the  snows  of  Lapland.  The 
Whig,  basking  in  the  rays  of  royal 
favour,  was  as  a  reindeer  in  the  aands  of 
Arabia. 
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Bautd  tells  in  that  he  saw,  in  Ifale- 
bolge,  a  strange   enooonter  between  a 
bamao  form  and  a  serpent.    The  enemies, 
after  cruel  wonnds  inflicted,  stpod  for  a 
time  glaring  on  each  other. 
^Djmtel^      A  great  doud  snrrounded 
them,  and  then  a  wonder- 
ful metamorphosis  began.    Each  creature 
was  transfigured  into  the  likeness  of  its 
antagonist.    I  he   serpent's  iu\  divide^l 
itself  into  two  legs ;  the  man's  legs  inter- 
twined themselves  into  a  tail.    The  bodjr 
of  the  serpent  put  forth  arms  ;  the  arms 
of  tlie  man  sbrahk  into  his  body.    At 
length  the  serpent  stood  up  a  man,  and 
spake ;  the  man  sank  down  a  serpent,  and 
glided   hissing  awaj.     Something  like 
this  was  the  transformation  which,  during 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  befell  the 
two   English    patties.    Each   gradually 
took  the  shape  and  colonr  of  its  foe  ;  till 
at  length  the  Tory  rose  up  erect  the 
zealot  of  freedom,  and  the  Whig  crawled 
and  licked  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  power. 
It  is  true  that,  when  these  degenerate 
politicians   discussed    questions   merely 
speenlatire;  fOid,  aboye  all,  when:  they 
discussed  qbeetiobs  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  own  grandfathers,  they  still 
seemed  to  differ  as  their  grand&thers  had 
differed.    The  Whig,  who  during  three 
Parliaments  had  nerer  given  one  vote 
s(gainet  the  couit.  and  who  was  ready 
to  B^   his  soul  for  the  Comptroller's 
staff,  or  for  the  Great 
^^f^    Wardrobe,  .tiU  proteaaed 
to  dtew  his  political  doc- 
trines  from  Locke  and  Hilton,  still  wor- 
shipped the  memory  of  Fym  and  Hamp- 
den, and  would  itill,  on  the   thirtieth 
of  January,  take  his  glass,  first  to  the 
man  in  the  mask,  and  then  to  the  man 
who  would  do  it  without  a  mask.    The 
Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  reviled 
the  mild  and  tempenUe  Walpole  as  a 
deadly  enemy  of  liberty,  could  see  nothing 
to   reprobate   in   the   iron   tyranny   of 
Stafford    and    Laud.      But,    whatever 
judgment  the  Whig  or  the  Tory  of  that 
age  might  pronounce  on  transactions  long 
past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
respected  the  practical  questions  then 
pending,  the  Tory  was  a  reformer,  and 
Indeed   an  intemperate  and   indiscreet 
reformer,  while  the  Whig  was  conserva- 
tive even  to  bigotry.    We  have  onxaelves. 
seen  similar  effects  produced  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  by  similar  causes.    Who 
would  have  believed,  fifteen  years- ago, 
that  M.  Gui20t  and  H.  Tillemain  would 
have  to  defend  property  and  social  order 


baronets,      ^S.^ 
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ag^ainst  the  Jacobinical  attacks  of  such 
enemies  as  H.  Genoude  and  K.  de  La 
Boche  Jacquelein? 

Thus  the  successors  of  the  old  Cavaliers 
had  turned  demagogues;  the  successors 
of  the  old  Soundheads  had  turned  cour- 
tiers.    Yet   was   it   long    before   their 
mutual  animosity  began  to  abate ;  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  parties  to  retain  their 
original  enmities  far  more 
firmly  than  their  original       Original 
principles.    During  many  •^XS* 
years,   a    generation    of 
Whigs  whom  Sidney  would  have  spurned 
as  slaves,  continued  to  wage  deadly  war 
with    a    generation  of    Tories    whom 
Jefferies  would  have  hanged  for  republi- 
cans. 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  George  the 
First,  and  through  nearly  half  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  a  Tory  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  reigning 
house,  and  was  excluded  from  aU  the 
favours  of  the  crown.  Though  most  of 
the  country  gentlemen  were  Tories,  none 
but  Whigs  were  created 
peers  and 
Though  most  of  the 
clergy  were  Tories,  none  but  Whigs  were 
created  deans  and  bishops.  Xn  every 
county,  opulent  and  well-descended 
Tory  squires  complained  that  their  names 
were  left  out  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace;  while  men  of  small  estate  and 
mean  birth,  who  were  for  toleration  and 
excise,  septennial  parliaments  and  stand- 
ing armies,  presided  at  quarter  sessions, 
and  became  deputy  lieutenants. 
•  By  degrees  some  approaches  were 
made  towards  a  reconciliation.  While 
Walpole  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
enmity  to  his  power  induced  a  large  and 
powerful  body  of  Whigs,  headed  by  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  throne,  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Tories,  and  a  truce  even 
with  the  Jacobites.  After  Sir  Robert's 
fall,  the  ban  which  lay  on 
the  Tory  party  was  taken  Fall  of  Sir 
off.  The  chief  places  in  "v^^ole. 
the  administration  con- 
tinued to  be  filled  by  Whigs,  and,  indeed, 
could  scarcely  have  been  filled  other- 
wise ;  for  the  Tory  nobility  and  gentry, 
though  strong  in  numbers  and  in  pro- 
perty, had  among  them  scarcely  a  single 
man  distinguished  by  talents*  either  for 
business  or  for  debate.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  were  admitted  to  subordinate 
offices ;  and  this  indulgence  produced  a 
softening  effect  on  the  temper  of  the 
whole  body.    The  first  levee  of  George 
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the  Second  after  Walpole's  resignation 
"vras  a  remarkable  spectacle.  Mingled 
^vith  the  constant  supporters  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  with  the  Russels, 
the  Cavendishea,  and  the  Felhams, 
appeared  a  crowd  of  faces  utterly  un- 
known to  the  pages  and  gentlemen-nshers, 
lords  of  rural  manor?,  whose  ale  and  fox- 
hounds were  renowned  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  Hcndip  hills,  or  round  the 
Wrekin,  but  who  had  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  since  the  days 
when  Oxford,  with  the  white  staff  in 
his  hand,  stood  behind  Queen  Anne. 

During  the  eighteen  years  which  fol- 
lowed this  day,  both  factions  were  gradu- 
ally sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  reposei 
The  apathy  of  the  public  mind  is  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  unjust  violence  with 
which  the  administration  of  Walpole  had 
been  assailed.  In  the  body  politic,  as  in 
the  natural  body,  morbid  languor  gener- 
ally sncceedii  to  morbid 
toSSSn"f  excitement.  The  people 
had  been  maddened  by 
sophistry,  by  calumny,  by  rhetoric,  by 
stimulants  applied  to  the  national  pride. 
In  the  fulness  of  bread,  they  had  raved 
as  if  famine  had  been  in  the  land. 
While  enjoying  snch  a  measure  of  civil 
and  religions  freedom  as,  till  then,  no 
great  society  had  ever  known,  they  had 
cried  out  for  a  Timoleon  or  a  Brutus  to 
stab  their  oppressors  to  the  heart.  They 
were  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  the 
change  of  administration  took  place  ;  and 
they  soon  found  that  there  was  to  be  no 
change  whatever  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  natural  consequences  fol- 
lowed. To  frantic  zeal  succeeded  sullen 
indifference.  The  cant  of  patriotism  had 
not  merely  ceased  to  charm  the  public 
car,  but  had  become  as  nauseous  as  the 
cant  of  Puritanism  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Bump.  The  hot  fit  was  over :  the 
cold  fit  had  begim  :  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore seditions  arts,  or  even  real  grievances, 
could  bring  bade  the  fiery  paroxysm 
which  bad  run  its  course,  and  reached  its 
termination. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  disturb 
this  tranquillity.  The  banished  heir  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  headed  a  rebellion ; 
the  discontented  heir  of  the   House  of 

-«  ^  «.  .  Brunswick     headed      an 

Rebellion  and  ^^^^«u-  ^  t,  *i.  ^u 
opposition,  opposition.  Both  the 
rebellion  and  the  oppo- 
sition came  to  nothing.  The  battle  of 
CuUoden  annihilated  the  Jacobite  party  ; 
^^  death  of  Prince  Fi-cderic  dissolved 
the  faction  which,  under  his  guidance,  had 


feebly  striven  to  annoy  his  fathers 
government.  His  chief  followers  hastened 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  minietrr  \ 
and  the  political  torpor  became  com- 
plete. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Fnoee 
Frederic,  the  public  mind  was  for  a  time 
violently  excited.  Bat  this  exciteme:)t 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  dispates 
between  Whigs  and  Tories.  EogUnd 
was  at  war  with  France.  The  war  had 
been  feebly  conducted.  Minorca  had 
been  torn  from  us.  Our  fleet  had  retired 
before  the  white  flag  ^f  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  A  bitter  sense  of  humiliation, 
new  to  the  proudest  and  bravest  of 
nations,  superseded  every  other  teelin^. 
The  cry  of  all  the  counties  and  great 
towns  of  the  realm  was  for  a  govern- 
ment which  would  retrieve  the  honoor 
of  the  English  amos.  The  two  most 
powerful  men  in  the  country  were 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Pitt.  Alternate  vie-  Coallftton  of 
tories  and  defeau  had  ^^^^'^gg*  "** 
made  them  sensible  that 
neither  of  them  could  stand  alone.  The 
interests  of  the  state,  and  the  interests  of 
their  own  ambition,  impelled  them  to 
coalesce.  By  their  coalition  was  formed 
the  ministry  which  was  in  power  when 
George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne. 

The  more  carefully  the  stmcture  of 
this  celebrated  ministry  is  examined,  the 
more  shall  we  see  reason  to  marvel  at  the 
skill  or  the   luck  which  k-.t«d 

had  combined  in  one  faaiv  ^^^try. 
monious  whole  sudi  vari- 
ous and,  as  it  seemed,  incompatible 
elements  of  force.  The  infloenoe  which 
is  derived  from  stainless  integrity,  the 
influence  which  is  derived  from  the  vilest 
arts  of  corruption,  the  stpcngth  of  aristo- 
cratical  connection,  the  stiengtb  ci  demo- 
cratical  enthusiasm,  all  these  things  were 
for  the  first  time  found  together.  New- 
castle brought  to  the  coalition  a  vast 
mass  of  power,  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  Walpole  and  Pelham.  The 
public  offices,  the  church,  the  courts  of 
law,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  dipkwnatic 
service,  swarmed  with  his  creatures.  The 
boroughs,  which  long  afterwards  made 
up  the  memorable  schedules  A  and  B, 
were  represented  by  his  nominees.  The 
great  Whig  families,  which  during  several 
generations  had  been  trained  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  party  warfiue,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  stand  together  in  a  firm  phalaw, 
acknowledged  him  as  their  captain,  Pitt, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  what  Newcastle 
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wanted,  an  eloquence  which  stirred  the 
passions  and  charmed  the  imagination, 
a  high  repntation  for  parity,  and  the 
confidence  and  ardent  lore  of  millions. 

The  partition  which  the  two  ministers 
made  of  the  powers  of  goyernment  was 
singularly  happy.  Each  occupied  a  pro- 
vince for  which  he  was  well  qaalified  ; 
find  neither  had  any  inclination  to  intrade 
himself  into  the  province  of  the  other. 
Newcastle  took  the  treasury,  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the 
disposal  of  that  part  of  the  secret  service 
money  which  was  then  employed  in 
bribing  members  of  Par- 
Bribery,  liament.  Pitt  was  secre- 
tary of  state,  with  the  direction  of  the 
war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Thus  the 
filth  of  all  the  noisome  and  i)estilential 
sewers  of  government  was  poured  into 
one  channel.  Through  the  other  passed 
onlj  what  was  bright  and  stainless. 
Mean  and  selfish  politicians,  pining  for 
commissionerships,  gold  sticks,  and 
ribands,  flocked  to  the  great  house  at  the 
comer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There, 
'  at   every  levee,   appeared   eighteen    or 

•  twenty  pair  of  lawn-  sleeves ;  for  there 
'  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  single  Prelate  who 

had  not  owed  either  his  first  elevation 
or  some  subsequent  translation  to  New- 
castle. There  appeared  those  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  whose  silent 
Totes  the  main  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment lay.  One  wanted  a  place  in  the 
excise  for  his  butler.  Another  came 
about  a  prebend  for  his  son.  A  third 
whispered  that  he  had  always  stood  by 
his  Grace  and  the  Protestant  succession ; 
that  his  last  election  had  been  very 
expensive;  that  pot-wallopers  had  now 
no  conscience ;  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  up  money  on  mortgage  ;  and  that 
he  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  five 

*  hundred  pounds.  The  Duke  pressed  all 
'  their  hands,  passed  his  arms  round  all 

their  shoulders,  patted  all  their  backs, 
and  sent  away  some  with  wage^  and 
some  with  promises.  From  this  traffic 
Pitt  stood  haughtily  aloof.  Not  only  was 
he  himself  incorruptible, 
but  he  shrank  from  the 
loathsome  dntdgery  of 
corrupting  others.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  twenty  years  in  Parliament,  and  ten 
in  office,  without  discovering  how  the 
government  was  carried  on.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  bribery  was  practised 
on  a  large  scale  by  his  colleagues.  Hat- 
ing the  practice,  yet  despairing  of  putting 
it  down,  and  doubting  whether,  in  those 
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times,  any  ministry  could  stand  without 
it,  he  determined  to  be  blind  to  it.  He 
would  see  nothing,  know  nothing,  believe 
nothing.  People  who  came  to  talk  to 
him  about  shares  in  lucrative  contracts, 
or  about  the  means  of  securing  a  Cornish 
corporation,  were  soon  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  his  arrogant  humility.  They 
did  him  too  much  honour.  Such  matters 
were  beyond  his  capacity.  It  was  true 
that  his  poor  advice  about  expeditions 
and  treaties  was  listened  to  with  indul- 
gence by  a  gracious  sovereign.  If  the 
question  were,  who  shonld  command  in 
North  America,  or  who  should  be  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  his  colleagues  would 
probably  condescend  to  take  his  opinion. 
But  he  had  not  the  smallest  influence 
with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
could  not  venture  to  ask  even  for  a  tide- 
waiter's  place. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not 
owe  as  much  of  his  popularity  to  his 
ostentations  purity,  as  to  his  eloquence, 
or  to  his  talents  for  the  administration 
of  war.  It  was  everywhere  said  witj^ 
delight  and  admiration  that  the  great 
Commoner,  without  any  advantages  of 
birth  or  fortune,  had,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
like of  the  court  and  of  the  aristocracy, 
made  himself  the  first  man 
in  BngUnd,  and  made  Bng-  ^'^g^ 
land  the  first  country  in 
the  world ;  that  his  name  was  mentioned 
with  awe  in  every  palace  from  Lisbon  to 
Moscow ;  that  his  trophies  were  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  glohe;  yet  that  he 
was  still  plain  William  Pitt,  without  title 
or  riband,  without  pension  or  sinecure 
place.  Whenever  he  should  retire,  after 
saving  the  state,  he  must  sell  his  coach- 
horses  and  his  silver  candlesticks.  Widely 
as  the  taint  of  corruption  had  spread,  his 
bands  were  clean.  They  had  never  re- 
ceived, they  had  never  g^ven,  the  price 
'  of  infamy.  Thus  the  coalition  gathereli 
to  itself  support  from  all  the  high  and  all 
the  low  parts  of  human  nature,  and  was 
strong  with  the  whole  united  strength  of 
virtue  and  of  Mammon. 

Pitt  and  Newcastle  were  co-ordinate 
chief  ministers.  The  subordinate  places 
had  been  filled  on  the  principle  of  includ- 
ing in  the  government  every  party  and 
shade  of  party,  the  avowed  Jacobites 
alone  excepted ;  nay,  every  public  man 
who,  from  his  abilities  or  from  his  situa- 
tion, seemed  likely  to  be  either  useful  in 
office  or  formidable  in  opposition. 

The  Whigs,  according  to  what  was  then 
considered  as   their   prescriptive   right, 
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held  by-far  the  largest -share  of  power. 

The  main  support  of  the  administration 

was  what  may  be  called 

ghe  great  the  great  Whig  connec- 
Whlff  coxxneo-  ..  ..         »*•  « 

^iQ^^  tion—«t  connection  which, 

duiing  near  haH  a  ce9- 

,  tory,  had  generally  had  the  chief  sway 
in'  the  country,  and  which  deriyed  an 
immense  authority  from  rank,  wealth, 
borough  interest,  and  firm  union.  To 
this  connection,  of  which  Newcastle  was 

.  the  head,  belonged  the  houses  of  Caven- 
disb,  Lennox,  Fitzroy,  Bentinck,  Manners, 
Conway,  Wentworth,  and  many  others  of 

.high  note. 

There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig 
connections,  either  t>f  which  ought  have 
been  a  nucleua  for  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion. But  room  had  been  found  in  the 
goTemment  for  both.  They  w«ce  known 
as  the  Grenvilles  and  the  Bedfords. 

The  head  of  the  Grenvilles  was  Bichard 
Barl  Temple.  His  talents  for  administr»- 
<M  «  M  «  tiozx  and  debate  were  of  no 
Mart  Temple,  j^jgijorder.   But  his  great 

.  possessions,  his  turbulent  and  unscrupu- 
lous character,  his  restless  actiTity,  and 

-  his  skill  in  the  most  ignoble  tactics  of 
faction,  made  him  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable enemies  that  a  ministry  could 
haTC.    He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

■His  brother  Cieorge  was  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  They,  were  supposed  to  be  on 
terms  of  close-  friendship  with  Pitt,  who 

.  had  married-  their  sister,  and  was  the 
most  uxorious  of  husbands. 

The  Bedfords/or,  as  they  were  called 
by  their  enemies,  the  Bloomsbury  gang, 
professed  to  be  led  by 
toSrJSS!'  Joha  Duke  of  Bedford, 
but  in  truth  led  him  wher- 
ever they  chose,  and  very  often  led  him 
where  he  never  would  bave  gone  of  his 
own  accord.  He  had  many  good  qualities 
of  head  and  heart,  and  would  have  been 
certainly  a  respectable,  and  possibly  a 
distinguished  man»  if  he  had  been  less 
under  the  influence  of  his  friends,  or  more 
fortunate  in  choosing  them.  Some  of 
them  were  indeed,  to  do  them  justice, 
men  of  parts.  But  here,  we  are  afraid, 
eulogy  must  end.  Sandwich  and  Bigby 
were  able  debaters,  pleasant  boon  com- 
panions, dexterous  intriguers,  masters  of 
all  the  arte  of  jobbing  and  electioneering, 
and,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
shamelessly  immoral.  Weymouth  had 
a  natural  eloquence,  which  sometimes 
astonished  those  who  knew  how  little  he 
owed  to  study.  But  he  was  indolent  and 
dissolute  and  had  early  impaired  a  fine 


estate  with  tl^  4ifl»-box^  aui^.a  fine  ««> 
stitution  with  tke  bottle.  The  wealth  sod 
power  of  the  Duke,  and  the  talenti  aad 
audacity  of  some  of  hifl  retainers,  isi^t 
have  seriously  annoyed  the  stnm^ 
ministry.  But  his  assistaaee  fasa  bees 
secured.  He  was  Lord-Lieutenast  cf 
Ireland  }  Bigby  waa  hia  woretary;  isd 
the  whole  party  dntif ally  ciqiported  tk 
measures  of  the  goTemment. 

Two  men  had,  a  short  time  before,beea 
thought  likely  to  oontest  with  Pitt  ibe 
lead  of  the  Howe  of  Commons— William 
Hurray  and  Henry  Fox. 
But  Murrayhad  been  te-    "'^^"* 

.  moved  to  the  Lords,  and  * 
was  Chief^ustloeof  the  Sng's -Beacb ; 
Fox  was  indeed  still  in  the  Qommoos. 
But  means  had  been  found  to  secure,  ii 
not  his  Btrenuons  sapport*  at  least  his 
silent  aoquiesoence.  He  was  a  poor  man ; 
he  waa  a  doting  father.  The  oiBce  of 
Faymaster^Gkneral  during  an  ezpeaeive 
war  was,  in  that  age,  perhaps  the  inwt 
lucrative  situation  in  the  g}it  of  the 
government.  This  office  was  bestowed  ob 
Fox.  The  prospect  of  making  a  noble 
fortune  in  a  few  yeaxa^  and  of  proridiAg 
amply  for  his  darling  boy  Gharles,  was 
irresistibly  tempting.    To  hold  asobor- 

.dinate  place,  however  profitable,  after 
having  led  the  House  of  Commons,  aod 
having  been  entrnsted  with  the  bnsinefis 
of  forming  a  ministry,  was  icdeed  a 
great  descent.  But  a  punctihoos  sense 
of  personal  dignity  was  so  ps/t  of  the 
character  of  Henry  Fox. 

We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  the 
other  men  of  weight  and  taknU  who  were, 
by  some  tie  or  other,  at-         ^  ^ 
tached  to  the  government       ynifiii. 
We  may  mention  Hard- 
wicke,  reputed  the  first  lawyer  of  the 
age ;  Legge,  reputed  the  ^rst  finsncjer  of 
the  age  ;  the  acute  and  ready  Oswald  ; 
the  bold  and  humorous  Kugent ;  Charles 
Townshend.  the  most  brilliant  and  ver- 
satile of  mankind;  Elliot,  Barrmgton. 
North,   Fratt,     Indeed,  «   ^^^  "  "^ 
recoUect,  there  were  in  the  whole  Hofl« 
of  Commons  only  two  men  of  distinguifihefl 

abiUties  who  were  not  oonneeted  wjti 
the  government ;  and  those  two  oen 
stood  so  low  in  public  estimation,  tuai 
the  only  service  which  they  could  bare 
rendered  to  any  government  would  ha^ 
been  to  oppose  it.  We  speak  of  WW 
George  Sackville  and  Babb  Podiflgton. 

Though  most  of  the  official  baeo,  ana 
all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  were  re- 
puted Whigs,  the  Tories  were  by  no  meana 
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Ko  oppoBltlQn* 


«zel«ded  itam' emjkaiytaet^  '  Htt  had 
gratified  .many  of -them  with  €amma&d»  in 
thermilxfiui^  whi^infireaaed 
bodithflilr  income  and  their 
impoitHnae  :in  Ihcin  own 
counties  ;  i  and  th^irasB  tfaeiefon  in 
better  htnunir  than  at  anjr  timer iSiioe:t&e 
death  of  ■  Anne*  Gbme  ofvthe  ^paxfcj  atill 
continued  to  gramble^iover  tfaSetr  panch 
at  the  Coooa-^Tiee^  batcih  the  Honae  of 
Ck)maioB8  net «  atngU.oiSe  of.  thv-male* 
contenta  dont  Uft  iiis;  egres.  aho?e.tiie 
bockle  of  Pttt'a  ahoe.  • 

Thus-  iheiB  iras  abaolvtely  nq  oppoai* 
tion.  Nay,  there  'waa  no  sign  from  wbidh 
it  eoaldhe  gaeeasd  in  what 
'  qa/utot .  opposition.,  vas 
likely  to  ariaew  JBeTenl  yearv  paaied) 
during  which  Farliamen^aeenied  to  have 
abdicated  ita  chief  liiDCtioaB.:  tThe  Joai«> 
nala  of  tiiO'HoaaeolOaaiBionadiuisgionr 
eeeaions  contain  no  -trace  of  a  diTiBton 
onapartyqaeetiOtt:  liesnppUesythoagh 
beyond  precedent  gretft,^  were  Totedwith* 
out  discossioo.  The  fiiott  animated  dfr" 
bates  of  that  period  ^ere  on  ro4d  hiUs 
and  indoeore  bills. 

The  old  King  was  conte&t;and   it 

mattered  little  whether  he  were  content 

or  not^   «It  would-  have 

QeorgeZX.  been  impOBsiWe  fer4dm4o 
emancipate  himself  from  a  ministry  go 
powerful,  e^en  if -he  had  been  inellaed  to 
.do  so.  But  he  had  no  such  Inclination, 
-fie  had  once,  Indeedy  been  strongly  pm- 
-judiced  against  Pitt,  and  had  repeatedly 
been  iU-ufled  by  Newcastle  ,*  bnt  the 
vigour  and  snocess  with  which  the  war 
had  becm  waged  in  Germany,  and  the 
smoothness  with  which  all  public  bnsineBs 
was  carried-  on,  had  produced  a  fa;voac- 
able  change  in  the.xeyal  mind* 

Such  was  the  pootiive  of. aflairswhen, 

on  the  26th  <»f  Q^toljev,  170O,- George,  the 

Second  suddenly  died,  and  George  the 

Third,  then    twenty^two 

The  situation  of  George 
the  Third  differed  widely  from  that  of 
his  grandfather  and. that  of  his  great- 
.grandfath^.  Many  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  a  sovexeign  of  England  had  been  an 
obiect  of  affection  to  any  part  of  his 
people.  The  fint  two  Kings  of  the  Honae 
of  Hanover  had  neither  those  hereditary 
rights  which  have  often  supplied  the 
defect  of  merit,  nor  thoae  ]>er8onal 
qaalities  which  have  often  supplied  the 
defect  of  title.  A  prince  may  be  popular 
with  little  virtue  or  capacity,  if  he  reigns 
by  birthright  deri? ed  from  a  long  line 


of  i^strionsrpredeoeasors.  An  nsnrper 
may  be  popular,  if  hia  genius  has  saved 
or  aggrandised  the  nation  which  he 
governs.  Perhaps  no.  rulers  have  in  our 
time  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affection 
ol'anbjecta  than. the  £mperor  Francis^ 
and  his  son-jn-law  the  Smperor  Napoleon. 
iltit  imaging  a  ruler  with  no  better  title 
than  .Napoleon,  and  no  better  under8tan4-' 
ing  than  francw.  Richard  Cromwell  was 
such  a  Tiller  $  and,  as  soon  as  an  arm  was 
lifted  up  agafaiat  him,  he  fell  witliout 
a  struggle,  amidst  iinivexsal  derision. 
George  the  First  and  G^rge  the  Seoond 
w^re  in  a  situation  which  bore  some 
sesemblailce  to  that  of  Richard  Gromwe^U 
They  were  saved  from  the  fate  of  Richar4 
GtomweU  by  the  strenuous  and  able 
exertions  of  the  Whig  party,  and  by  the 
genecal  oonviction  that  the  nation  bad  no 
cfaoifle.bnt  between  the  House  of  Bruns> 
wick  and  Popery.  But  by  no  daaa  were 
the  Guelphs  regarded  with  that  devoted 
a&ction,  of  whioh  Charles  the  First, 
Gharlee  the  Second,  and  James  the 
Second,  ii\  spite  of  the  greatest  faults* 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  misf  or- 
tnnes,  received  innuDMcable  proofs.  Thoae 
Whigs  who  stood  by  the  new  dynasty  so 
manfully  with  purse  and  swozd,  did  so 
on  principles  independent  of,  and  indeed 
almost  incompatible  with,  the  sentiment 
of  devoted  loyalty.  The  moderate  Tories 
regarded  the  foreign  dynasty  as  a  great 
evil,  whiaii  mtist  be  en4wred  fof  f  ear  of  a 
greater  etvU*  ^  the  eyes  of  the  high 
Tories*  Uie  Bleelor  was  the  moat  hateful 
of  robbeia  aod  ^tyxaat%  The  crown  of 
another  wa«  on  his  head;  tiie  blood  of 
4be  brave  a^d.  loyal  was  on  his  hands. 
Thus,  during,  mwy  yeara^  the  Kings  of 
JBngland  were  (Ejects  of  strong  peraonal 
aversion  to.  many  of  their  subjects,  a^d 
^f  strong  personal  attachment  to  none. 
They  found,  indeed^  firm  and  cordial 
support  against  the  pretender  to  their 
throne ;  bnt  this  support  was  given,  not 
at  all  for  their  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
religious  andpoUtical  system  which  would 
have  been  endangered  by  their  fall. 
•This  support,  too^  they  were  oompelled 
to  purchase  hy  perpetually  sacrificing 
their  private  inclinations  to :  the  party 
which  had  set  them  on  the  throne,  and 
.which  maintained  them  there. 

At  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second  the  feeling  of  aversion  with 
which  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  long 
been  regarded  hf  half  the  nation  had 
died  away ;  but  no  feeling  of  affection 
to  that  house  had  yet  sprung  up.    There 
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vroB  little,  indeed,  in  the  old  King's 
character  to  inspire  esteem  or  tenderness. 
He  was  not  onr  country- 
^eSge^^'  man.  He  never  set  foot 
on  our  soil  till  he  was  mor^ 
than  thirty  years  old.  His  speech  be- 
wrayed his  foreign  origin  and  breeding. 
His  lore  for  his  native  land,  though  the 
most  amiable  part  of  his  character,  was 
not  likely  to  endear  him  to  his  British 
subjects.  That  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  could  exchange  St.  James's  for 
Hemhausen  ;  that,  year  after  year,  our 
fleets  were  employed  to  convoy  him  to 
the  Continent ;  that  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  were  as  nothing  to  him  when 
compared  with  the  interests  of  his  Elec* 
torate,  could  scarcely  be  denied.  As  to 
the  rest,  he  had  neither  the  qtuilities 
which  make  dulness  respectable,  nor  the 
qualities  which  make  libertinism  attrac- 
tive. He  had  been  a  bad  son  and  a  worse 
father;  an  unfaithful  husband  and  an 
-ungraceful  lover.  Not  one  magnanimous 
or  humane  action  is  recorded  of  him  ;  but 
many  instances  of  meanness,  and  of  a 
liarshness  which,  but  for  the  strong  con- 
stitutional restraints  under  which  he  was 
placed,  might  have  made  the  misery  of 
his  people. 

He  died;  and  at  once  a  new  world 
opened.  The  young  King  was  a  bom 
Englishman.  All  his  tastes 
'^Kto^  and  habits,  good  or  bad, 
were  English.  No  portion 
of  his  subjects  had  anything  to  reproach 
him  with.  Even  the  remaining  adhereo  ts 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  could  scarcely 
impute  to  him  the  guilt  of  usurpation. 
He  was  not  responsible  for  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  for  the  Act  of  Settlements,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  risings  of  1715  and  of 
1745.  He  was  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
Derwentwater  and  Kilmarnock,  of  Bal- 
'merino  and  Cameron.  Born  more  than 
"fifty  years  after  the  old  line  had  been 
expelled,  fourth  in  descent  and  third  in 
succession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  he 
might  plead  some  show  of  hereditary 
right.  His  age,  his  appearance,  and  all 
that  was  known  of  bis  character,  concili- 
ated public  favour.  He  was  in  the  bloom 
of  youth ;  his  person  and  addreas  were 
pleasing.  Scandal  impnted  to  him  no 
vice;  and  flattery  might,  without  any 
glaring  absnrdity,  ascribe  to  him  many 
princely  virtues. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty,  a  sentiment  which 
had  lately  seemed  to  be  as  much  out  of 
date  as  the  belief  in    witches  or  the 
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practice  of  pilgrimage,  should,  from  the 
day  of  his  accession,  have  begun  to  revive. 
The  Tories  in  particular, 
who  had  always  been  in- 
clined   to   King-worship, 
and  who  had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want 
of  an  idol  before  whom  they  could  bow 
themselves  down,  were  as  joyful  as  the 
priests  of  Apis,  when,  after  a  long  interval, 
they  had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.    I: 
was  soon  clear  that  George  the  Third  was 
regarded  by  a  portion  of  the  nation  vi  ith 
a  very  different  feeling  from  that  vkhicli 
his  two  predecessors  had  inspired.    They 
had  been  merely  first  Magistrates^  Doges, 
Stadtholders ;    he    was    emphatically    a 
King,  the  anointed  of  heaven,  the  breath 
of  his  people's  nostrils.    The  years  of  the 
widowhood  and  mourning  of  the  Tory 
party  were  over.    Dido  had  kept  faith 
long  enough  to  the  cold  ashes  of  a  former 
lord  ;  she  had  at  last  found  a  comforter, 
and  recognized  the  vestiges  of  the  old 
flame.    The  golden  days  of  Harley  would 
return ;  the  Somersets,  the  Lees,  and  the 
Wyndhams  would  again    sorround   the 
throne.    The  latitndinarian  Prelates,  who 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  correspond  with 
Doddridge    and  to  shake    hands   with 
Whiston,  would  be  succeeded  by  divines 
of  the  temper  of  South  and  Atterbnry. 
The  devotion  which  had  been  so  signally 
shown  to  the  House  of  Stuart— which  had 
been  proof  against  defeats,  confiscations, 
and  proscriptions,  which  perfidy,  oppres- 
sion, ingratitude,  could  not  weary  out- 
was  now  transferred  entire  to  the  Hoose 
of  Brunswick.    If  George  the  Third  would 
but  accept  the  homage  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  High-churchmen,  he  ahonl4  be  to 
them  all  that   Charles   the   First  and 
Chades  the  Second  had  been. 

The  Prince  whose  aooesBion  was  thns 
hailed  by  a  great  party  long*  estranged 
from  his  house,  had  received  from  oatoj^ 
•a  strong  will,  a  firm&ess  of  temper  to 
which  a  harsher  name  might  perhaps  be 
g^ven,  and  an  understanding  not,  indeed, 
acute  or  enlarged,  but  such  as  qualified 
him  to  be  a  good  man  of  business.  But 
his  character  had  not  yet  fully  developed 
itself.  He  had  been  brought  np  in  strict 
seclusion.  The  detractors  of  the  Princess- 
Dowager  of  Wales  affirmed 
that  she  had  kept  her  ^^^g^^^*»' 
children  from  commerce 
with  society,  in  order  that  she  might  hold 
an  undivided  empire  over  their  minds. 
She  gave  a  very  different  explanation  of 
her  conduct.  She  would  gladly,  she  sakl, 
see  her  sons  and  daughters  mix  in  the 
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^rorldy  if  thej  could  do  so  without  risk  to 
their  morals.  Bat  the  profligacy  of  the 
people  of  quality  alarmed  her.  The 
young  meu  were  all  rakes ;  the  youug 
AYomen  made  lore,  iustead  of  waiting  till 
it  was  made  to  them.  She  could  not  bear 
to  expose  those  whom  she  loved  best  to 
the  oontaminatiug  influence  of  such 
society.  The  moral  advantages  of  the 
syBtem  of  education  which  formed  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Camberland, 
and  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  may  perhaps 
be  questioned.  George  the  Third  was 
indeed  no  libertine;  but  he  brought  to 
the  thron  a  mind  only  half  opened,  and 
was  for  some  time  entirely  under  the  in- 
Haence  of  his  mother  and  of  his  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  John  Stnart,  Earl  of  Bute. 

The  Earl  of  Bute  was  scarcely  known, 
even  by  name,  to  the  country  which  he 
was  soon  to  govern.  He  had  indeed,  a 
short  time  after  he  came  of  age,  been 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  which,  in  the 
middle  of  a  parliament,  had  taken  place 
among  the  Scotch  representative  peers. 
He  had  disobliged  the  Whig  ministers  by 
giving  some  silent  votes  with  the  Tories, 
a  ad  consequently  lost  his  seat  at  the  next 
dissolution,  and  had  never  been  reelected, 
^ear  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
(lad  borne  any  part  in  politics.  He  had 
2>a8s  ed  some  of  those  years  at  his  seat  in 
9ne  of  the  Hebrides,  and  from  that  retire- 
ment he  had  emerged  as  one  of  the  house- 
hold of  Prince  Frederia 

lio  d  Bute,    j^^  3^^^  excluded  from 

pnbli  c  life,  had  found  out  many  ways  of 
amui  ing  his  leisure.  He  was  a  tolerable 
actor  in  private  theatricals,  and  was  par- 
ticularly successful  in  the  part  of  Lothario. 
A  handsome  leg,  to  whidx  both  painters 
and  5  atirlsts  took  care  to  £^ve  prominence, 
was  moug  his  chief  qualifications  for  the 
stage.  He  devised  quaint  dresses  for 
masquerades.  He  dabbled  in  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  botany.  He  paid  some 
attention  to  antiquities  and  works  of  art, 
and  was  considered  in  his  own  circle  as 
a  judge  of  painting,  architecture,  and 
poetry.  It  is  said  that  his  spelling  was 
incorrect^  But  though,  in  onr  time,  in- 
correct spelling  is  justly  considered  as  a 
proof  of  sordid  ignorance,  it  wonld  be 
most  nnjnst  to  apply  the  same  rule  to 
people  who  lived  a  century  ago.  The 
novel  of  Bir  Charles  Grandisoa  was  pub- 
lished about  the  time  at  which  Lord  Bute 
made  his  apiiearance  at  Leicester  House. 
Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  the 
account  which  Charlotte  Grandison  gives 
of   her  two   lovers.    One  of  them,   a 


fttshfanftble  baronet  who  talks  French 
and  tajaUaa  fluently,  cannot  write  a  line 
in  his  own  language  without  some  sin 
against  orthography ;  the  other,  who  is 
represented  as  a  most  respectable  speci- 
men of  the  young  aristocracy,  and  some- 
thing of  a  virtuoso,  is  described  as  spelling 
pretty  well  for  a  lord.  On  the  whole,  the 
Earl  of  Bute  might  fairly  be  called  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind.  He  was  also  a  man 
of  undoubted  honour.  But  his  under- 
standing was  narrow,  and  his  manners 
cold  and  haughty.  His  qualifications  for 
the  part  of  a  statesman  were  best  de- 
scribed by  Frederic,  who  often  indulged 
in  the  unprincely  luxury  of  sneering  at 
his  dependents.  "  Bute,''  said  his  royal 
highness,  *'yoii  are  the  very  man  to  be 
envoy  at  some  small  proud  German  court 
where  there  is  nothing  to  do." 

Scandal  represented  the  Groom  of  the 
Stole  as  the  favoured  lover  of  the  Prin- 
cess-Dowager. He  was  undoubtedly  her 
confidential  friend.  The 
influence  which  the  two  ^^f^LT^ 
united  exercised  over  the 
mind  of  the  King,  was  for  a  time  un- 
bounded. The  princess,  a  woman  and  a 
foreigner,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  jadicions 
adviser  about  affairs  of  states  the  earl 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  served  even 
a  noviciate  in  politics.  His  notions  of 
government  had  been  acquired  in  the 
society  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  round  Frederic  at  Kew  and 
Leicester  House.  That  society  consisted 
principally  of  Tories,  who  had  been  re- 
conciled to  the  House  of  Hanover  by  the 
civility  with  which  the  Prince  had  treated 
them,  and  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  high 
preferment  when  he  should  come  to  the 
throne.  Their  political  creed  was  a 
peculiar  modification  of  Toryism.  It  was 
the  creed  neither  of  the  Tories  of  the 
seventeenth  nor  of  the  Tories  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  it  was  the  creed,  not  of 
Filmer  and  &icheverell,  not  of  Perceval 
and  Eldon,  but  of  the  sect  of  which 
Bolingbroke  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  doctor.  This  sect  deserves  com- 
mendation for  having  pointed  out  and 
justly  reprobated  some  greatabuses  which 
sprang  up  during  the  long  domination 
of  the  Whigs.  But  it  is  far  easier  to 
point  out  and  reprobieite  abuses  than  to 
propose  reforms ;  and  the  reforms  which 
Bolingbroke  proposed  would  either  have 
been  utterly  ineflScient,  or  wonld  havd 
produced  much  mora  mischief  than  they 
would  have  removed. 

The  revolution  had  saved  the  nation 
52 
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from  one  class  of  evils,  but  had  at  the 
same  time— such  is  the  imperfection  of 
all  things  human— engendered  or  aggra- 
Tated  another  class  of 
Sd^ie-J^  evils  which  required  new 
remedies.  lAberty  and 
property  were  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
prerogative.  Conscience  was  respected. 
No  government  ventured  to  infringe  any 
of  the  rights  solemnly  recognised  by  the 
instrument  which  had  called  William  and 
Mary  to  the  throne.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  under  the  new  system,  the 
public  interests  and  the  public  morals 
were  seriously  endangered  by  corruption 
and  faction.  Duriog  the  long  stmggle 
against  the  Stuarts,  the  diief  object  of 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen  had  been 
to  strengthen  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  struggle  was  over,  the  victory  was 
won,  the  House  of  CommouB  Was  supreme 
in  the  state ;  and  all  the  vices  which  had 
till  then  been  latent  in  the  representative 
system  were  rapidly  developed  by  pros- 
perity and  power.  Bcaroaly  had  the 
executive  government  become  really  re- 
sponsible to  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
it  began  to  appear  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  really  tesponslbte  to 
the  nation.  Many  of  the  constituent 
bodies  were  under  the  absolute  control  of 
individuals ;  many  were  notoriously  at 
the  command  of  the  highest  bidder.  The 
debates  were  not  published ;  it  was  very 
seldom  known  out  of  doors  how  a  gentle- 
man had  voted.  Thus,  while  the  minis- 
try was  accountable  to  the  Parliament, 
the  majority  of  the  Parliament  was 
accountable  to  nobody.  Under  such 
drcumstanoes,  nothing  could  be  more 
natnial  than  that  the  membem  should 
insist  on  being  paid  for  their  votes, 
should  form  themselves  into  eonibiiiations 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  <»f 
their  votes,  and  should  at  critical  con- 
junctures extort  large  wages  by  threaten- 
ing a  strike.  Thus  the 
f/i^cn.  Whig  ministcM  of  George 
the  First  and  George  .the 
Second  were  compelled  to  reduce  corrup- 
tion to  a  system,  and  to  piactise  it  on  a 
gigantic  scale. 

If  we  are  right  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
abuses,  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  as  to 
the  remedy.    The  remedy 
rSaaly!^*    was  surely  not  to  deprive 
the  House  of  Commons  of 
its  weight  in  the  state.    Buch  a  course 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to 
parliamentary  corruption  and  to  parlia- 
mentary factions  :  for,  when  votes  cease 


to  be  of  importance,  they  will  cease  to 
be  bought,  and  when  knaves  can  get 
nothing  by  combining,  they  will  cease  to 
combine.  But  to  destroy  corruption  and 
faction  by  introducing  despotism,  woald 
have  been  to  cure  bad  by  worse.  Tho 
proper  remedy  evidently  was,  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  responsible  to 
the  nation ;  and  this  was  to  be  effected 
in  two  ways — first,  by  giving  pnblicitj 
to  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  thus 
placing  every  member  on  his  trial  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion;  and 
secondly,  by  so  reforming  the  coostita- 
tion  of  the  House,  that  no  man  should 
be  able  to  sit  in  it  who  had  not  been 
returned  by  a  respectable  and  indepedent 
body  of  constituents. 

Bolingbrokeand  Bolingbroke*s  disciples 
recommended  a  very  different  mode  of 
treating  the  diseases  of  the  state.   Their 
doctrine  was,  that  a  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  prerogative  SSS^<SL 
by  a  patriot  Kin^  would 
at  once  break  all  factions  comWostions, 
and  supersede  the  pretended  necessity  of 
bribing^  members  of  Piarliament     The 
King  had  only  to  resolve  that  be  woald 
be  master,  that  he  -would  not  be  held  in 
thraldom  by  any  set  of  men,  that  be 
would  take  for  mfiiisters  any  persons  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  witbont  dis- 
tinction of  party,  and  that  be  ^oold 
restrain  his  servants  from  Inflaencing,  by 
immoral  means,  either  the  constitaent 
bodies  or  the  representative  body.    This 
childish  scheme  proved  that  those  who 
proposed  it  knew  nothing  ef  the  natnre 
of  the  evil  with  which  they  pretended  to 
deaL    The  real  cause  of  the  prevalence 
of  eorruption  and  faction  was,  that  a 
House  of  Commons,  not  aooonntable  to 
the  people,  wis  more  powerful  than  the 
Kfaig.     BoUngbroke's  remedy  <»"*'^ 
applied  only  by  a  King  mote  powerfnl 
than  the  House  of  Commons.    How  was 
the  patriot  Prince  to  govern  hi  defiance 
<rf  the  body  without  whose  conacnt  he 
could  not  equip  a  sloop,  keep  a  ^^^^ 
under  arms,  send  an  embassy,  or  delny 
even  the  charge  of  his  own  houaehoW . 
Was   he   to  dissolve  the  ParUament? 
And  what  was   he  likely  to  ga»  ^ 
appealing  to  Sudbury  and  Old  Bsrnm 
against  the  venality  of  their  repre*n»J 
tives  ?    Was  he  to  send  out  privy  ««»/ 
Was  he  to  levy  ship-money  ?    If  so,  thtf 
boasted  reform   must  commence  in  *" 
piobabUity  by  civil  war,  and,  if  coii«nm- 
mated,  must  be  consummated  by  the 
establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.   Or 
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was  the  patriot  King  to  carry  the  House 
of  Commons  with  him  in  his  upright 
designs  ?  By  what  means  ?  Interdicting 
himself  from  the  nse  of  corrupt  influence, 
what  motire  was  he  to  address  to  the 
Dodingtons  and  Winningtons  ?  Was 
capidity,  strengthened  by  habit,  to  be 
laid  asleep  by  a  few  fine  sentences  about 
▼irtue  and  union  ?  • 

Absurd  as  this  theory  was,  it  had  many 
admirers,  particularly  among,  men  of 
letters.  It  was  now  to  be  reduced  to 
practice ;  and  the  result  was,  as  any  man 
of  sagacity  must  have  foreseen,  the 
most  piteous  and  ridiculous  of  failures. 

On  the  rery  day  of  the  young  King's 
accession  appeared  some  signs  which 
indicated  the  approach  of  a  great  change. 
The  speech  which  he 
made  to  his  council  was 
not  submitted  to  the 
oabinet  It  was  drawn  up  by  Bate,  and 
contained  some  expressions  which  might 
be  constructed  into  reflections  on  the 
conduct  of  affairs  during  the  late  reign. 
Pitt  remonstrated,  and  begged  that  these 
expressions  uught  be  softened  down  in 
the  printed  copy;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  some  hours  of  altercation  that  Bute 
yielded;  and,  even  after  Bute  had  yielded, 
the  King  affected  to  hold  out  tiU  the 
following  afternoon.  On  the  same  day 
on  which  this  singular  contest  took  place, 
Bute  was  not  only  awom  of  the  privy 
council,  but  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 

Soon  after  this,  Lord  Holdemesse,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  concerted  with  the  court, 
resigned  the  seals.  Bute 
was  instantly .  appointed 
to  the  vacant  place.  A 
general  election  speedily  followed,  and 
the  new  secretary  entered  Parliament  in 
the  only  way  in  which  he  then  could 
outer  it,  as  one  of  the  sixteen  representa- 
tive peers  of  Scotland.* 

Had  the  ministers  been  firmly  united, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they 
would  have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
court.  The  parliamentary  influence  of  , 
the  Whig  aristocracy,  combined  with  the 
genius,  the  virtue,  and  the  fame  of  Pitt, 
would  have  been  Irresistible.  But  there 
had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George  the 
Second  latent  jealousies  and  enniities, 
which  now  began  to  show  themselves. 

*  In  the  nAga  of  Amie,  the  House  of  LorcU 
had  xMolTwl  that,  nndw  the  S8td  artiilo  of 
Union,  no  Sootoh  poer  oonld  be  created  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain.  This  reaolution  was  not 
annulled  till  the  year  1782. 


Iiord  Bolder- 


Pitt  had  been  estranged  from  his  old  ally 
Legge,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Some  of  the  miniBters  were 
envions  of   Pitt's    popu- ''^JS^,  »« 
larity;   others  were,  not 
altogether  without  cause,  disgusted  by 
hts  imperious  and  haughty  demeanour; 
others,  again,  were  honestly  opposed  to 
some  parts  of  his  policy,    They  admitted 
that  he  had  found  the  country  in  the  depths 
of  humiliation,  and  had  raised  it  to  the 
height  of  glory ;  they  admitted  that  he 
had   conducted   the  war   with   energy, 
ability,  and  splendid  success.    But  they 
began  to  hint  that  the   drain   on   the 
resources  of  the  state  were  unexampled, 
and  that  the  public  debt  was  increasing 
with  a  speed   at   which   Montage   or 
Godolphin    would    have   stood   aghast 
Some  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  our 
fleets  and  armies  were,  it  was  aoknow- 
ledgedj  profitable  as  well  as  honourable; 
but,  now  that  George  the  Second  was 
dead,  a  courtier  might  venture  to  ask  why 
England  was  to  become  a  party  in  a 
dispute  between   two   German   powers. 
What  was  it  to  her  whether  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  or  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
ruled  in  Silesia?    Why  were  the  beat 
English  regiments  fighting  on  the  Maine  ? 
Why  were  the  Prussian  battalions  paid 
with  English  gold  ?    The  great  minister 
seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him  to  calcu- 
late the  price  of  victory.    As  long  as  the 
Tower  guns  were  fired,  as  the  streets 
were  illuminated,  as  French  banners  were 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
London,  it  was  to  him  miitter  of  indiffer* 
ence  to  what  extent  the  public  burdens 
were  augmented.     Nay,  he  seemed  to 
glory  in  the  magnitude  of  these  tocri- 
fices,  which  the  people,  fascinated  by  his 
eloquence  and  success,  had  too  readily 
made,  and  would  long  and  bitterly  regret. 
There  was  no  check  on  waste  or  embek* 
zlement.  Our  commissaries  returned  from 
the  camp  of  Prince  Ferdinand  to  buy 
boroughs,  to  rear'  palaces,  to  rival  the 
magnificence  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the 
realm.    Already  had   we  borrowed,   in 
four  years  of  War,  more  than  the  moit 
skilf id  and  economical  government  would 
pay  in  forty  years  of  ptece.    But  the 
prospect  of  peace  was  as  remote  aa  er^* 
It  could  not  be  doubted   that  France, 
smarting  and  prostrate,  would  consent  to 
fair  terms  of  accommodation ;  but  thia 
was  not  what  Pitt  wanted.    War  had 
made  him  powerful  and  popular :  with 
war,  all  that  was  brightest  in  his  life 
was  associated  :  for  war,  his  talents  wertt 
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peculiarly  fitted.  He  had  at  length  be- 
gan to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  and 
was  more  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
nentralfl  than  to  make  peace  with 
enemies. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Duke  of 

Bedford  and  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwlcke ; 

but  no  member  of  the  government  held 

these   opinions  so    strongly  as   George 

Grenville,  then  treasurer  of 

oSS^e.  **^e  »avy.  Gcorre  Gren- 
ville  was  brother-in-law 
of  Pitt,  and  had  always  been  reckoned 
one  of  Pitt's  personal  and  political  friends. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  men  of 
talents  and  integrity  more  utterly  unlike 
each  other.  Pitt,  as  his  sister  often  said, 
knew  nothing  accurately  except  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen.  He  hid  never  applied 
Ikimself  steadily  to  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge. He  was  a  wretched  financier.  He 
never  became  familiar  even  with  the 
nlea  of  that  House  of  which  he  was  the 
brightest  ornament.  He  had  never 
Btadied  public  law  as  a  system ;  and  was, 
indeed,  so  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject, 
that  George  the  Second,  on  one  occasion, 
complained  bitterly  that  a  man  who  had 
never  read  Yattel  should  presume  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  foreign  afEairs. 
iBat  these  defects  were  more  than  ye- 
4eemed  by  high  and  rare  gifte;  by  a 
.strange  power  of  inspiring  great  masses 
of  men  with  confidence  and  affection; 
by  an  eloquence  which  not  only  delighted 
the  ear,  but  stirred  the  blood  and  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes ;  by  originality  in 
devising  plans ;  by  vigour  in  executing 
them.  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
by  nature  and  habit  a  man  of  details. 
He  had  been  bred  a  lawyer ;  and  he  had 
brought  the  industry  and  acnteness  of 
the  Temple  into  official  and  parliamentary 
life.  He-was  supposed  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  whole  fiscal  system 
of  the  oountiy.  He  had  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  and 
was  so  learned  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  privileges  and  orders  of  the  House  of 
Covpmons,  that  those  who  loved  him 
least  pronounced  him  the  only  person 
competent  to  succeed  Onslow  in  the 
Chair.  His  speeches  were  generally  in- 
structive, and  sometimes,  from  the  gravity 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke, 
even  impressive ;  but  never  brilliant,  and 
generally  tedious.  Indeed,  even  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  some- 
times found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  ear 
of  the  House.  In  disposition  as  well  as 
in  intellect,  he  differed  widely  from  his 


brother-in-law.  Pitt  was  utterly  r^ard- 
less  of  money.  He  would  scarcely  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  take  it;  and,  when  f: 
came,  he  threw  it  away  with  duldisL 
profusion.  Grenville,  though  strictly 
upright,  was  grasping  and  parsimonious. 
Pitt  was  a  man  of  excitable  nerves,  san- 
guine in  hope,  easily  elated  by  success 
and  popularity,  keenly  sensible  of  iojarr, 
but  prompt  to  forgive;  Grenville's  cha* 
racter  was  stem,  melancholy,  and  pertina- 
cious. Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in 
him  than  his  inclination  always  to  look 
on  the  dark  side  of  things.  He  was  the 
raven  of  the  House  of  Commons,  always 
croaking  defeat  in  the  midst  of  triumphs, 
and  bankruptcy  with  an  overflowing  ex- 
chequer. Burke,  with  general  applaase, 
compared  Grenville,  in  a  time  of  qniet 
and  plenty,  to  the  evU  spirit  whom  Ovid 
described  looking  down  on  the  stately 
temples  and  wealthy  haven  of  Athens^ 
and  scarce  able  to  refrain  from  weeping 
because  she  could  find  nothing  at  which 
to  weep.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to 
be  popular.  But  to  unpopularity  Gren- 
ville opposed  a  dogged  determination, 
which  sometimes  forced  eren  tfaoee  who 
hated  him  to  respect  him. 

It  was  natural  that  Pitt  and  Grenville, 
being  such  as  they  were,  should  take  very 
different  views  of  the  situation  of  a&f  rL 
Pitt  could  see  nothing  but  the  trophies; 
Grenville  could  see  nothing  but  the  bill. 
Pitt  boasted  that  England  was  victorious 
at  once  in  America,  in  India,  and  in  Ger- 
many— the  umpire  of  the  Continent,  the 
mistress  of  the  sea.  Grenville  cast  up 
the  subsidies,  sighed  over  the  army  ex- 
traordinaries,  and  groaned  in  spirit  to 
think  that  the  nation  had  borrowed  eight 
millions  in  one  year. 

With  a  ministry  thus  divided  it  was 
not  difficult  for  Bute  to  deal    Ltgge  was 
the  first  who  fell.    He  had  given  ofifence 
to  the  young  King  in  the  —^  ^|^^^ 
late  reign,  by  refuring  to  ^^^SSSSl 
support  a  creature  of  Bute 
at  a  Hampshire  election.    He  was  now 
not  only  turned  out,  but  in  the  closet, 
when  he  delivered  up  his  seal  of  office, 
was  treated  with  gross  incivility. 

Pitt,  who  did  not  love  Legge,  saw  this 
event  with  indifference.  But  the  danger 
was  now  fast  approaching  himself. 
Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  had  early 
conceived  a  deadly  hatred  of  England. 
Twenty  years  before,  when  he  was  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  be  had  been  eager  to 
join  the  coalition  against  Haria  Theresa. 
Bat  .in  English  fleet  had  suddenly  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.    An  English 

captain  had  landed,  had  proceeded  to  the 

{>alace,  had  laid  a  watch 

l*reat7wlth    on    the  table,    and   had 

*^^*''  toW  »»i»  majesty  that, 
within  an  honr,  a  treaty 
of  nentrality  must  be  signed,  or  a  bom- 
bardment would  commence.  The  treaty 
yxBB  signed ;  the  squadron  sailed  out  of 
the  bay  twenty-four  hoars  after  it  had 
sailed  in ;  and  from  that  day  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  humbled  Prince  was  aver- 
nion  to  the  English  name.  He  was  at 
length  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
hope  to  gp-atify  that  passion.  He  had 
recently  become  King  of  Bpain  and  the 
IndlesL  He  saw,  with  enry  and  appre- 
hension, the  triumphs  of  our  navy,  and 
the  rapid  extension  of  our  colonial  Em- 
pire. He  was  a  Bourbon,  and  sympa- 
thized with  the  distress  of  the  House 
from  which  he  sprang.  He  was  a  Span- 
iard ;  and  no  Spaniard  could  bear  to  see 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  the  possession 
of  a  foreign  power.  Impelled  by  such 
feelings,  Charles  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  France.  By  this  treaty,  known  as 
Uie  FamQy  Ck)mpact,  the  two  powers 
bound  themselves,  not  in  express  words, 
but  by  the  clearest  implication,  to  make 
war  on  England  in  common.  Spain  post- 
poned  the  declaration  of  hostilities  only 
till  her  fleet,  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
America,  should  have  arrired. 

The  existence  of  the  treaty  could  not 

be  kept  a  secret  from  Pitt.    He  acted  as 

a  man  of  his  capacity  and 

**^^^  energy  might  be  expected 
to  act.  He  at  once  pro- 
posed to  declare  war  against  Spain,  and 
to  intercept  the  American  fleet.  He  had 
determined,  it  is  said,  to  attack  without 
delay  both  Haranna  and  the  Philippines. 

His  wise  and  resolute  counsel  was 
rejected.  Bate  was  foremost  in  opposing 
it,  and  was  supported'  by 
"*r5e^iSSL^  almost  the  whole  cabinet. 
Some  of  the  ministers 
doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  the  correct- 
ness of  Pitt's  intelligence ;  some  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  advising  a 
course  so  bold  and  decided  as  that  which 
he  proposed ;  some  were  weary  of  his 
ascendency,  and  were  glad  to  b3  rid  of 
him  on  any  pretext.  One  only  of  his 
eolleagnes  agreed  with  him,  his  brother- 
in-law,  Earl  Temple. 

Pitt  and  Temple  resigned  their  offices. 
To  Pitt  the  young  King  behaved  at 
parting  in  the  most  gradons  manner. 
Pitt,  who,  proud  and  fiery  ererywhere 


else,  was  always  meek  and  humble  In 
the  closet,  was  moved  even  to  tears.  The 
King  and  the  favourite 
urged  him  to  accept  some  ^^^'^^^^ 
substantial  mark  of  royal 
gratitude.  Would  he  like  to  be  appointed 
governor  of  Canada?  A  salary  of 
£5fi00  a  year  shoald  be  annexed  to  thtt 
office.  Residence  would  not  be  required. 
It  was  true  that  the  governor  of  Canada, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  could  not  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
a  bill  should  be  brought  in  anthorixing 
Pitt  to  hold  his  government  together 
with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  in  thd 
preamble  should  be  set  forth  his  daimi 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Pitt 
answered,  with  all  delicacy,  that  his 
anxieties  were  rather  for  bis  wife  and 
family  than  for  himself,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  so  acceptable  to  him  as  a  mark 
of  royal  goodness  which  might  be  bene* 
fidal  to  those  who  were  dearest  to  him. 
The  hint  was  taken.  The  same  gazetttt 
which  announced  the  retirement  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  announced  also,  that, 
in  consideration  of  his  great  publio 
services,  his  wife  had  been  created  a 
peeress  in  her  own  right,  and  a  pension  6t 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  three 
lives,  had  been  bestowed  on  himselt  It 
was  doubtless  thought  that  the  rewards 
and  honours  conferred  on 
the  great  minister  would  ^Z'SSi^ 
have  a  conciliatory  effect 
on  the  public  mind.  Perhaps,  too,  it  waft 
thought  that  his  popularity,  wfaidh  had 
partly  arisen  from  the  contempt  whidi 
he  had  always  shown  for  money,  woold 
be  damaged  by  a  pension ;  and,  indeed,  a 
crowd  of  libels  instantly  appeared,  in 
which  he  was  accused  of  having  sold  hia 
country.  Many  of  his  true  *  friends 
thought  that  he  would  have  best  con* 
suited  the  dignity  of  his  character  by 
refusing  to  accept  any  pecuniary  reward 
from  the  court.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
opinion  of  his  talents,  virtues,  and  ser* 
vices,  remained  nnaltered.  Addresses 
were  presented  to  him  from  several  large 
towns.  London  showed  its  admiration 
and  affection  in  a  still  more  marked 
manner.  Soon  after  his  resignation  cams 
the  Lord  Mayor's  day.  The  King  and 
the  royal  family  dined  at  Guildhall. 
Pitt  was  one  of  the  guests.  The  young 
sovereign,  seated  by  his  bride  in  his 
state  coach,  received  a  remarkable  lesson. 
He  was  scarcely  noticed.  All  eyes  wsM 
fixed  on  the  fallen  minister ;  all  acdams* 
tions  directed  to  him.    The  street^  the 
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MconieB,  tlie  chimney-tops,  burst  into  ft 
roar  of  delight  ae  his  chariot  passed  by. 
The  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
from  the  windows.  The  common  people 
clnng  to  the  wheels,  shook  hands  with 
the  footmen,  and  even  kissed  the  horses. 
Cries  of  *'No  Bate  I"  "No  Newcastle 
ealmon  1 "  were  mingled  with  the  shonts 
ol "  Pitt  for  ever  I "  When  Pitt  entered 
Onildhall,  he  was  welcomed  hj  lond 
haufts  and  clapping  of  hands,  in  which 
the  very  magistrates  of  the  city  joined. 
Lord  Bnte^  in  the  meantime,  was  hooted 
and  pelted  through  Oheapside,  and  would, 
11  was  thought,  have  been  in  some  danger, 
if  he  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of 
surrounding  his  carriage  with  a  strong 
body-guard  of  boxers.  Many  persons 
blamed  tiie  conduct  of  Pitt  on  this  occa- 
sion as  disrespectful  to  the  King.  In- 
deed, Pitt  himself  afterwards  owned  that 
be  had  done  wrong.  He  was  led  into 
this  irror,  as  he  was  afterwards  led  into 
more  serioos  errors,  by  the  influence  of 
his  turbulent  and  mischievous  brother- 
in-law,  Temple. 

The  events  which  Immediately  followed 

Fitt's  retirement  raised  his  fkme  higher 

than  ever.    War  with  Spain  proved  to 

be,  as  he  had  predicted, 

from  the  West  Indies  that 
Martinique  had  been  taken  by  an  expedi- 
tion which  he  had  sent  forth.  Havanna 
fell;  and  it  was  known  that  he  had 
planned  an  attack  on  Havanna.  Manilla 
capitulated ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  meditated  a  blow  against  Manilla. 
The  American  fleet,  which  he  had  pro* 
posed  to  intercept,  had  unloaded  an  im- 
mense cargo  of  bullion  in  the  haven  of 
Cadiz,  before  Bute  could  be  convinced 
that  thd  court  of  Madrid  really  enter- 
tained hostile  intentions. 

The  session  of  Parliament  which  fol- 
lowed Pitt's  retirement  passed  over  with- 
out any  violent  storm.  Lord  Bute  took 
on  himself  the  most  prominent  part  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  become 
secretary  of  state,  and  indeed  prime 
minister,  without  having  once  opened  his 
Hps  in  public  except  as  an  actor.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  small  curiosity  to  know 
how  he  would  acquit  himself..  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  crowded  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  and  covered  the  steps  of 
the  throne.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  the  orator  would  break  down ;  but 
his  most  malicious  hearers  were  forced  to 
awn  that  he  had  made  a  better  figure 
than  they  expected.    They,  indeed,  ridi- 


culed his  action  as  theatrical,  and  hi» 

style  as  tumid.     They  were  especiallj 

amused  by  the  long  pauses  which,  not 

from  hesitation  but  from  aflEeetatioQ,  lie 

made  at  all  the  emphatic  words,  and 

Charlee  Tqwnshend  cried 

out,  "Minute  guns  1"  The  ""J^SSSr?"  * 

general  opinion,  however, 

was,  that  if  Bute  had  been  early  practised 

in  debate^  he  might  have  become  an  i»* 

pressive  speaker. 

In  the  Commons,  George  GrenviDe  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  lead.  The  task 
was  not,  as  yet,  a  very  difficult  one  :  iw 
Pitt  did  not  think  fit  to 
raise  the  standard  of  op-  ^^o^^  and 
position.  His  speeches  modaatr* 
at  this  time  were  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  by  that  doqueace 
in  which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals,  but 
also  by  a  temperance  and  a  modesty 
which  bad  too  often  been  wautiDg  to  hia 
character.  When  war  was  declared 
against  Spain,  he  justly  laid  daim  to  his 
merit  of  having  foreseen  what  bad  at 
length  become  manifest  to  all,  bat  he 
carefully  abstained  from  arrogant  and 
acrimonious  expnssiona ;  and  this  absti- 
nence was  the  more  honoocable  to  him 
because  his  temper,  never  very  phcid, 
was  now  severely  tried,  both  by  gout  and 
by  calumny.  The  coortier  had  adopted 
a  mode  of  wfttfue^  which  was  soon 
turned  with  far  moce  formidable  effect 
against  themselves.  Half  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  Grub  Street  garrets  paid  their 
milk-eooresy  and  got  their  shirts  out  of 
pawn,  by  abusing  Pitt.  His  Getnan 
war,  his  subsidies,  his  pension,  his  wife'a 
peerage,  were  shin  oi  beef  and  gui, 
blankets  and  baskets  of  small  coal,  to  the 
starving  poetasters  of  the  Fleet.  Even 
in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  ho  was,  oo 
one  occasion  during  this  seesioo,  assailed 
with  an  insolence  and  malice  which  caUed 
forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all 
parties;  but  he  endured  the  outrago 
with  majestic  patience.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  been  but  too  prompt  to 
retaliate  on  those  who  attacked  him  ;  but 
now,  conscious  of  his  great  services,  and 
of  the  space  which  he  filled  in  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind,  he  would  not  stoop  to 
personal  squabbles.  "  This  is  no  seaaoo^' ' 
he  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  Spanish  war, 
''for  altercation  and  recrimination.  A. 
day  has  arrived  when  every  SogUshman 
should  stand  forth  for  his  coontxy.  Arm 
the  whole ;  be  one  people ;  f^iyet*  every* 
thing  but  the  public.  I  set  you  the  ex* 
ample.    Harassed  bj  slanderers,  sinking 
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under  paiii  Mid  diseAae^  for  the  public  I 
forgot  both  my  .wrongs  and  my  inflnnl* 
ties  I  "  On  a  general  review  of  his  hfe, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  faia  genina 
and  Tirtoa  never  shone  with  so  pare  an 
effulgence  as  donng  the  session  of  1762. 
The  session  drew  towards  the  dose; 
and  Bute,  emboldened  by  the  aoquies- 
oence  of  the  Houses,  resolved  to  strike 
another  great  blow,  and  to  become  first 
minister  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality. 
That  coalition,  which  a  few  months 
before  bad  seemed  all  powerful,  had  been 
dissolved.  The  retreat  of  Pitt  had  de- 
prived the  government  of  popularity. 
Newcastle  had  exulted  in  the  tail  of  the 
iiloBtrioos  colleague  whom  he  envied  and 
dreaded,  and  had  not  foreseen  that  his 
own  doom  was  at  hand.  He  still  tried 
to  flatter  himsell  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  govenment ;  but  insults  heaped 
on  insults  at  length  nndeoeived  him. 
Places  whidi  had  always  been  cooaidsrsd 
as  iu  hl»  gift,  were  bestowed  without  any 
refei'enqe  to  him.  His  expostulations 
only  catted  forth  significant  hints  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  rethre.  One  day  lie 
pressed  on  Bate  the  claims  of  a  Whig- 
Prelate  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 
**  If  yonr  grace  thinks  so  highly  of  him,?* 
answered  Bute, '^  I  wonder  that  you  did 
not  promote  him  when  you  had  the 
pot^Ei"  Stiill  the  old  man  dung  with  a 
desperate  gra^p  to  the  wrack.  BeldoUk 
indeed,  have  Christian  meekness  and 
Christian  humility  equalled  the  meekness 
and  humility  of  his  patient  and  abject 
ambitioo.  At  lisngth  he  was  forced  to 
understand  that  all  was  over.  He  quitted 
that  oourt  where  he  had 

SttiSSiS?  hdd  we"  »««*  ^Y^ 

forty-five  years,  and  hid 
his  shame  and  regret  among  the  cedars 
of  Glaiemont,  Bate  became  first  lord  of 
the  treasury. 

The  favourite .  had  nndonbtedly  com* 
milted  a  great  error.    It  is  impossible  to 

A  great  error.  i°^?8i°«    ^  J^^    ^**»' 
suited   to   his    purposes 

than  that  which  he  thus  threw  away,  or 

rather  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

If  Newcastle  had.been  suffered  to  play  at 

being  first  minister,  Bute  might  securely 

and  quietly  hAjp  enjoyed  the  substance 

of  power.    The  gradual  introduction  of 

Tories  into  all  the  departments  of  the 

govemmobt  might  have  been  effected 

without  any  violent  clamour,  if  the  chief 

of  the  great  Whig  connection  had  been 

osUnsibly  at  the  head  of  affairs.    This 

was  strongly  represented  to  Bute  \fy 


Lord  Mansfield,  a  man  who  may  justly 
be  called  the  father  of  modem  Toryism, 
of  Toryism  modified  to  suit  an  order  of 
things  under  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  most  powerful  body  in  the 
state.  The  theories  which  had  dazzled 
Bute  could  not  impose  on  the  fine  intel- 
lect of  Mansfield.  The  temerity  with 
which  Bute  provoked  the  hostility  of 
powerfnl.and  deeply*rooted  interests,  was 
displeasing  to  Mansfield's  cold  and  timid 
nature.  EzpostulatioD,  however,  was 
vain.  Bute  was  impatient  of  advice,, 
drunk  with  success,  eager  to  be,  in  show 
as  well  as  in  reality,  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  had  engaged  in  an 
undertaking,  in  which  a  screen  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  his  success,  and  even 
to  his  safety.  He  found  ah  excellent 
screen  ready  in  the  very  place  where  it 
was  most  needed ;  and  he  rudely  pushed 
it  away. 

And  now  the  new  system  of  govern- 
.  ment  came  into  f uU  operation.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  the  Tory  party  was  in  the 
asctodant.     The    prim/e 

Tory.  Lord  Egremont) 
who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as  secretary  of 
state,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  son  of  a  Tory. 
Sir  Francis  Bash  wood,  a  man  of  slender 
parts,  of  small  experience,  and  of  noto<* 
riously  immoral  character,  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  no 
reason  that  could  be  imagined,  exoept. 
that  he  was  a  Tory  and  had  been  a 
Jacobite.  The  royal  household  was 
filled  with  men  whose  favourite  toast,  a 
few  years  before,  had  been  the  **  King 
over  the  water.**  The  relative  position 
of  the  two  great  national  seats  of  learning 
was  suddenly  changed.  The  University 
of  Oxford  bad  long  been  the  chief  seat  of 
disaffection.  In  troubled  times,  the  High 
Street  had  been  lined  with  bayonets ;  the 
colleges  had  been  searched  by  the  King's 
messengers.  Qrave  doctors  were  in  the 
habit  of  talking  very  Ciceronian  treason 
in  the  theatre ;  and  the  under-graduates 
drank  bumpers  to  Jacobite  toasts,  and 
chanted  Jacobite  airs.  Of  four  successive 
Chancellors  of  the  University,  one  had 
notoriously  been  in  the  Pretender's  ser- 
vice ;  the  other  three  were  fully  balieved 
to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  famUy.  Cambridge  had  therefore 
been  especially  favoured  by  the  Han- 
overian Prinoes,  and  had  shown  herself 
gratefal  for  thehr  patronage.  Qeoige 
the    Pirst  had  enriched  )ier   library  ^ 
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George  the  Second  had  contributed  muni- 
ficently to  her  senate-house.  Bishoprics 
and  deaneries  were  showered  on  her  chil- 
dren. Her  Chancellor  was  Newcastle, 
the  chief  of  the  Whig  aristocracy ;  her 
High-Steward  was  Hardwicke,  the  Whig 
head  of  the  law.  Both  her  burgeeses 
had  hdd  office  under  the  Whig  ministry. 
Times  had  now  changed.  The  UniTersity 
of  Cambridge  was  received  at  St.  James's 
with  comparative  coldness.  The  answers 
to  the  addresses  of  Oxford  were  all 
graciousness  and  warmth. 

The  watchwords  of  the  new  govern* 
ment  were  prerogative  and  purity.  The 
soverdgn  was  no  longer 
to  be  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  any  subject,  or 
of  any  combination  of  subjects.  Gtoorge 
the  Third  would  not  be  forced  to  take 
miniaters  whom  he  disliked,  as  his  grand- 
father had  been  forced  to  take  Pitt. 
George  the  Tiiird  would  not  be  forced  to 
part  with  any  whom  he  delighted  to 
honour,  as  his  grandfather  had  been 
forced  to  part  with  Carteret,  At  the 
same  time,  the  system  of  bribery  which 
had  grown  up  during  the  late  reigna  was 
to  cease.  It  was  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed that,  since  the  accession  of  the 
young  King,  neither  constituents  nor 
representatives  had  been  bought  with  the 
secret  service  money.  To  free  Britain 
from  corruption  and  oligarchical  cabals, 
to  detach  her  from  continental  connec- 
tions, to  bring  the  bloody  and  expensive 
war  with  France  and  Spain  to  a  close, 
such  were  the  specious  objects  which 
Bute  professed  to  procure. 

Some  of  these  objects  he  attained. 
England  withdrew,  at  the  cost  of  a 
deep  stain  on  her  bith,  from  her  German 
connections.  The  war  with  France  and 
Spain  was  terminated  by  a  peace,  honour- 
able indeed  and  advantageous  to  our 
country,  yet  less  honourable  and  less 
advantageous  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  long  and  almost  un- 
broken series  of  victories,  by  land  and 
sea,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  But  the 
only  effect  of  Bute's  domestic  administra- 
tion was  to  make  faction  wilder  and 
corruption  fouler  than  ever. 

The  mutual  aoimosity  of  the  Whig  and 

Tory  parties  had  begun  to  languish  after 

the  fall  of   Walpole,  and 

Party         had  seemed  to  be  almost 

^°2l^     extinct  at  the  dose  of 

the  reign  of  George  the 

Second.    It  now  revived  in  all  iu  force. 

Kany  Whigs,  it  is  true,  were  still  u 


office.    The  Duke  t«f  Bedfoid  had  rigaed 
the  treaty  with  France.    The  Doke  of 
Devonshire,  though  much  out  of  humovrr 
still  continued  to  be  Lord-Chamberlain. 
Grenville  who  led  the  House  of  Commona, 
and  Fox  who  still  enjoyed  in  aileoce  tlie 
immense  gains  of   the  Pay-office,   had 
always  been  regarded  as  strong  Whigs. 
Bat  the  bulk  of  the  party  throughout  the 
country  regarded  the  new  minister  with 
abhorrence.    There  was,  indeed,  no  want 
of  popular  themes  for  invective  against 
his  character.    He  was  a  favourite ;  and 
favourites  have  always  been  odious  in 
this  countiy.     No  mere  favourite  had* 
been  at  the  head  of  the  government  sinoe 
the  dagger  of  Felton  retched  the  heart  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.    After  that 
event,  the  most  arbitrary  and  the  moat 
frivolous  of  the  Stuarts   had  fdt   the 
necessity  of  confiding  the  diief  direction 
of  affairs  to  men  who  had  given  aome 
proof  of  parliamentary  or  official  talent. 
Strafford,  Falkland,  aazendon,  GlifEoid, 
Shaftesbury,  Lauderdale,  Danby,  Temple, 
Halifax,  Bochester,  Snnderhmd,  whatever 
their  faults  might  be,  were  all  man  of 
acknowledged  ability.    They  did  not  owe 
their  eminence  merely  to  the  favour  of 
the  sovereign.     On  the  oontrary,  they 
owed  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  to  their 
eminence.     Most  of  them,  indeed,  had 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  by 
the  capacity  and  vigour  which  they  had 
shown  in  opposition.     The  Revolution 
seemed  to  have  for  ever  secured  the  state 
against  the  domination  of  a  Out  or  a 
Yilliers.     Now,  however,  the  personal 
regard  of  the  King  had  at  once  raised  a 
man  who  had  seen  nothing  of  public 
bosiness,  who  had  never  opened  hia  lips 
in  Parliament,  over  the  heads  of  a  crowd 
of    eminent   orators,    financiers,    diplo- 
matists.   From  a  private  gentleman,  this 
fortunate  minion  had  at  onoe  been  tnmed 
into  a  secretary  of  state.    Ho  had  made 
his  maiden  speech  when  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.    The  vulgar  restored 
to  a  simple  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon, and  the  coarsest  ribaldry  agmnst 
the  Princess  Mother  was  scrawled  on 
every  wall  and  in  every  alley. 

This  was  not  all.    The  spirit  of  party, 
roused  by  impolitic  provocation  from  iu 
long  sleep,  roused  in  turn  a  still  fiercer 
and  more  malignant  Fury, 
the    spirit    of    national     ,^3$. 
animosity.     The   grudge 
of  Whig  against  Tory  was  mingled  with 
the  grudge  of  Englishman  against  Scot. 
The  two  sections  of  the  great  British 
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people  had  not  yet  been  IndiBsolably 
blended  together.  The  events  of  1716 
and  of  1746  had  left  painful  and  endnring 
tiaoes.  The  tradesmen  of  Comhill  had 
been  in  dread  of  seemg  their  tills  and 
warehonaes  plondered  by  bare-legged 
mountaineers  from  the  Grampians.  They 
still  recollected  that  Black  Friday,  when 
the  news  came  that  the  rebels  were  at 
Derby,  when  all  the  shops  in  the  city 
were  closed,  and  when  the  Bank  of 
England  began  to  pay  in  sixpences.  The 
Soots,  on  the  other  hand,  remembered, 
with  natural  resentment,  the  severity 
with  which  the  insurgents  had  been 
chastised,  the  military  outrages,  the 
humiliating  laws,  the  heads  fixed  on 
Temple  Bar,  the  fires  and  quartering- 
biocks  on  Kennington  Oommon.  The 
favourite  did  not  suffer  the  Bnglish  to 
forget  from  what  part  of  the  island  he 
came.  The  cry  of  all  the  south  was  that 
the  public  offices,  the  army,  the  navy, 
were  filled  with  high-cheeked  Drum- 
mends  and  ErsUnes,  ICaodonalds  and 
Macgillivrays,  who  could  not  talk  a 
Christian  tongue,  and  some  of  whom  had 
but  lately  begun  to  wear  Christian 
breeches.  All  the  old  jokes  on  hills  with- 
out trees,  girk  without  stockings,  men 
eating  the  food  of  horses,  pails  emptied 
from  the  fourteenth  story,  were  pointed 
against  these  lucky  adventurers.  To  the 
honour  of  the  Scots  it  must  be  said,  that 
their  prudence  and  their  pride  restrained 
them  from  retaliation.  Like  the  princess 
in  the  Arabiao  tale,  they  stopped  their 
ears  tight,  and,  unmoved  by  the  shrillest 
notes  of  abuse,  walked  on,  without  once 
looking  round,  straight  towards  the 
Golden  Fountain. 

Bate,  who  had  always  been  considered 
as  a  man  of  taste  and  reading,  affected, 
from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  the  character 
of  a  MiBcenas.  If  he  ex- 
pected to  conciliate  the  public  by  en- 
couraging literature  and  art,  he  was 
grievously  mistaken.  Indeed,  none  of 
the  objects  of  his  munificence,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Johnson,  can  be  said 
to  have  been  well  selected;  and  the 
public,  not  unnaturally,  ascribed  the 
selection  of  Johnson  rather  to  the  Doctor's 
political  prejudices  than  to  his  literary 
merits.  For  a  wretched  scribbler  named 
fihebbeare,  who  had  nothing  in  common 
with  Johnson  except  violent  Jacobitism, 
and  who  had  stood  in  the  pillory  for  a 
libel  on  the  Eevolution,  was  honoured 
with  a  mark  of  royal  approbation,  similar 
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to  that  which  was  bestowed  on  the  author 
of  the  English  Dictionary,  and  of  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  It  was  re- 
marked that  Adam,  a  Scotchman,  was 
the  court  architect,  and  that  Bamsay,  a 
Scotchman,  was  the  court  painter,  and 
was  preferred  to  Keynolds.  Hallet,  a 
Scotchman  of  no  high  literary  fame,  and 
of  infamous  character,  partook  largely  of 
the  liberality  of  the  government.  John 
Home,  a  Scotchman,  was  rewarded  tot 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  both  with 
pension  and  with  a  sinecure  place.  But, 
when  the  author  of  the  Bard,  and  of  the 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  ventured 
to  ask  for  a  Professorship,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  he  much  needed,  and  for 
the  duties  of  which  he  was,  in  many 
respects,  better  qualified  than  any  man 
living,  he  was  refused ;  and  the  post  was 
bestowed  on  the  pedagogue  under  whose 
care  the  favourite's  son-in-law,  Sir  Jamee 
Lowther,  had  made  such  signal  profi- 
ciency in  the  graces  and  in  the  hnmane 
virtues. 

Thus,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was 
detested  by  many  as  a  Tory,  by  many  as 
a  favourite,  and  by  many  as  a  Scot.  All 
the  hatred  which  flowed  from  these 
various  sources  soon  mingled,  and  was 
directed  in  one  torrent  of  obloquy  against 
the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  negotiated  that  treaty,  was 
hooted  through  the  streets.  Bute  was 
attacked  in  his  chair,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty rescued  by  a  troop  of  guards.  He 
could  hardly  walk  the  streets  in  safety 
without  disguising  himself.  A  gentleman 
who  died  not  many  years  ago  used  to 
say,  that  he  once  recognised  the  favourite 
Earl  in  the  piasza  of  Covent  Garden, 
mufBed  in  a  large  coat,  and  with  a  hat 
and  wig  drawn  down  over  his  brows. 
His  lordship's  established  type  with  the 
mob  was  a  jack-boot,  a  wretdied  pun  on 
his  Christian  name  and 
title.  A  jack-boot,  gene-  '•^SkSaf* 
rally  accompanied  by  a 
petticoat,  was  sometimes  fastened  on  a 
gallows,  and  sometimes  committed  to  the 
flames.  Libels  on  the  court,  exceeding 
in  audacity  and  rancour  any  that  had 
been  published  for  many  years,  now 
appearad  daily  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
Wilkes,!  with  lively  insolence,  compared 
the  mother  of  George  the  Third  to  the 
mother  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  tho . 
Scotch  minister  to  the  gentle  Mortimer. 
Churchill,  with  all  the  energy  of  hatred, 
deplored  the  fate  of  his  conntzy,  invaded 
by  a  new  race  of  savages,  more  cruel  aud 
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nT^nons  than  the  Picts  or  the  Daovq^. 
the  p6or,  proud  children  of  Leprosy  and 
Honger.  It  is  a  slight  ciroomstanoe,  but. 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  this  year 
pamphleteers  first  Tentoxed  to  print  at 
Idngth  the  names  of  the  great  men  whom 
they  lain|)oonfid.  George  the  Second  had 
always  been  the  K— ^.    Hja  miniaters 

had  been  Sir  B W ,  Mr.  P — ^,^ 

aadtheDnkeof  N r.  Bat  the  libeUen 

of  Gdofge  the  Third,  of  the  Princess 
Mother,  and  of  Lord  Bute,  did  not  give 
quarter  to  a  single  Towel 

•It  wat  snppo^d  thai  Lord  Temple 

steretly  eneonra,ged  the  most  scurrilona 

fl0tailant«  of  the  gorem- 

who  knew  his  habits 
tradced  him  ad  men  track  a  mole.  It  was 
faia  natnxe  tO  gtnb  underground*  When- 
ever k  heap  of  dirt  was  finog  up^  it  might 
well  be  suspected  (hat  he  was  at  work  in 
sedkie  foul  crocked  labyrinth  be^ow.  'But 
Pitt  tnniedj»wiiy  from  tbe  filthy  work  of  . 
oppositioni  with  the  same  scorn  with  - 
which  he  had  t«fnod  away  from  the  filthy 
work  of  govemorcnth  He  had  the  mag- 
uAtfimitydM)  pioclaisi  eyerywheie  the  duh  , 
gnat  lirhich  he  felt  «t  the  insults  offiered 
by  hii  own  lidheventa  to  the  ficottiBh 
nati<)n|  and  missed  no  opportunity  of 
extolling  the  courage  ^nd  fidelity  which 
the  Highland  teginfents  had-  diaplayed 
through  the  v^de  wax.  But,  though  he 
disdained  to  use  any  but  lawful  and 
honooxable  weapons,  it  waa  well  kaown 
that  hia  fair  blows  were  likely  to  be  far 
more  formidable  than  the  privy  thnutB 
of  his  brother-in-law's  stiletto. 

Bute*8  heart  began  to  lul  him.  The 
Houses  were  about  to  meet.  The  treaty 
would  instantly  be  the  subject  of  disdua- 
Bion.  It  was  probable  that  PHt,  the 
great  Whig  connection,  and  the  multi- 
tude, would  all  be  on  the  same  side.  The 
faTourite  had  professed  to  hold  in  abhor- 
rence those  means  by  whidi  preceding 
minifiters  had  kept  the  House  of  Commons 
in  good  humour.  He  now  began  to  think 
that  he  had  been  too  scru- 
trtoiiian  pulous.  His  Utopian 
^****2ra?**^  visions  were  at  an  end. 
It  was  necessary,  not  only 
to  bribe,  but  to  bribe  more  ahameleBsly 
and  flogitiouBly  than  hia  peedeoessoxfly  in 
order  to.  make  up  f6r  lost  time.  A 
majority  must  be  secured,  no  matter  by 
what  means.  Oould  Qxcnville  do  this? 
Would  hedo  it?  Hisfimmess and  abiHty 
had  not  yet  been  tried  in  any  perilous 
crisis.   Be  had  been  generally  regarde^t 


,  as- a  humble  follower  of  his  biotba 
Temple,  and  of  his  brother-in-Uw  Pitt, 
and   vras  supposed,  though  with  little 
reason,  to  be  still   favourably  inclined 
towards  them.    Other  aid  m,ust  be  called 
in.    And  whece  was  other  aid  to  be 
found  ? 
There  was  oiie  man  whose  Bhsxpaod 
I  manly  logic  had  often  in  debate  beea 
found  a  match  for  the  lofty  aad  impas- 
sioned rhetonc  of  Pitt,  whose  talents  for 
jobbing  were  not  inferior  to  hia  taleots 
for  debate,  whose  dauntless  spirit  shrank 
from  no  difficulty  or  danger,  and  who  was 
<  as  little  troublod  with  scnipleB  as  with 
t  fears.    Henry  Fox,  or  no-  Hsiaylta. 
body,  could  weather  the 
storm  which  was  about  to  bnrEl   Yet 
'  was  he  a  peicspnr  to  whom  the  court,  eren 
in  that  extremity,  was  unwilling  to  ha>x6 
rooonrse.    He  had  always  beea  regarded 
as  a  Whig  of  the  Whi^    He  bad  beea 
the  friend  and  disoiple  of  Walpole.  He 
had  long  been  connected  with  dose  ties 
with  William  Dake  of  Cumbedand.   B/ 
the  Tories  he  was  more  hated  than  any 
man  living.  60  strong  was  their  arenioD 
to  him,  tiiat  wl^n,ia  the  late  reigp,be 
attempted  to .  form  a  party  against  tbe 
Dako  of  Newcastle,  they  had  thrown  all 
their  weight  into  Newcastle's  scale.  By 
t]|e  Scots,  Fox  was  abhorred  m  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  thecooqaeror  of  Oolioden. 
He  was,  on  personal  grounds,  most  obnox- 
ious to  the  Princess  Mother,   For  he  bad, 
immediately  after  her  huabsad'i  death, 
advised  the  late  King totake the edaoa- 
tion  of  her  son,  tho  heir-appaieat,  entirely 
out  of  her  hands.    He  had  recently  given, 
if  possible,  still  deeper  offesoe;  ior  be 
had  indulged,  not  withont  some  ground, 
the  ambitious  hope  thst  his  beautifsl 
sister-in-law,  the    Lady  flarsh  Lennox, 
might  be  queen  of  England.  It  had  been 
observed  that  the  King  at  one  time  rode 
every  morning  by  the  gronndi  of  Holland 
House,  and  that,  on  such  oocssioos,  Lady 
Sarah,  dressed  like  a  shephflrdess  at  a 
masquerade,  was  making  hay  dose  to  the 
road,  which  was  then  separated  by  no 
waU  from  the  lawn.    On  aoeoant  of  the 
part;  which  Fox  had  taken  in  this  nagnhr 
love-affiur.  ha  Mras  the  only  member  of 
the  Privy  OouncU  who  was  notswanoned 
to  the  meeting  at  which  his  mtje^y 
announced  his  intended  marriage  wrth 
thePriaccsaof  Mecklwbnrg,   OfaHthe 
etotettnen  of  the  age,  therefore,  it  aewed 
thatFox  was  the  Oast  with  whom  Bute, 
the  Tory,  the  Scott,  th6  Hipvnf»  ni  ^ 
PrinoeM  Mother,  txnild,  wiler  aay  ^ 
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cnmBtanoes,  act.'  Yet  to  Fox  Bate  was 
DOW  compelled  to  applj. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qaali- 
ties,  which  in  private  life  shone  forth  in 
fall  loatre,  and  made  him  dear  to  his 
childroDy  to  his  dependents,  and  to  his 
friends ;  hot  as  a  pnblio  man  he  had  no 
title  to  esteem.  In  him  the  vioes  which 
were  common  to  the  wholeechool  of  Wal- 
pole  appeared,  not  perhi^  in  their  worst, 
but  certainly  in  their  most  prominent 
form ;  for  his  parliamentary  and  official 
talents  made  all  Us  faults  conspicooas. 
His  conrage,  his  Tehement  temper,  his 
contempt  for  appearances,  led  him  to  dis- 
play much  that  otherB,  quite  as  unsontpo- 
lona  as  himself,  covered  with  a  decent* 
Toil.  He  was  the  most 
^tSSSSSJ"  nnpopnlar  of  the  states, 
men  of  his  time,  not  be- 
cause he  sinned  mors  than  many  of  them, 
btit  beeatise  be  canted  less. 

He  ffelt  his  nnpopnlarity  ;  hot  he  felt 
it  after  the  fiashion  of  strong  minds.  Ho 
became,  not  cavtions,  but  reckless,  and 
fa^ed  the  rage  of  the  whole  nation  with  a 
scowl  of  inflexible  defiance.  He  was  bom 
with  a  sweet  and  generous  temper  |  but 
he  had  been  goaded  and  baited  into  a 
sarageness  which  was  not  natural  to  taim, 
and  which  amazed  and  shocked  those  who 
knew  him  best.  Bach  was  the  man  to 
whom  Bute,  in  extreme  need,  applied  for 
succour. 

Such  succour  Fox  was  not  unwilling  to 
afford.      Ihough  by  no  means  of  an 
envious    temper,  he  had 
Bute  j^Msd  of  nndoubtedlycontemplated 
the  success  and  popularity 
of   Pitt  with  bitter  mortification.     He 
thought  himself  Pitt's  match  as  a  debater, 
and  Pitt's  superior  as  a  man  of  business. 
They  had   long  been*  regarded  as  well 
paired  rivals.    They  had  started  fair  in 
the  career  of  ambition.    They  had  long 
run  side  by  side.     At  length  Fox  had 
taken  the  lead,  and  Pitt  had  fidlen  be- 
hind.   Then  had  come  a  sudden  turn  of 
fortune,  like  that  in  Virgil's  foot-race. 
Fox  had  stumbled  in  the  mire,  and  had 
not   only  been  defeated,  but  befouled. 
Pitt  had  reached  the  goal,  and  received 
the  priza.    The  emoluments  of  the  Pay- 
office  might  induce  the  defeated  states- 
man to  submit  in  silence  to  theasoendency 
of  his  competitor,  but  could  not  satisfy  a 
mind  conscious  of  great  powers,  and  sore 
from  great  vexations.   As  sooti,  therefore, 
as  a  party  arose  adverse  to  the  war  and 
to  the   supremacy  of   the   great  war- 
minister,  the  hopes  of  Fox  began  to  revive. 


His  feuds  with  the  Princess  ICOther,  with 
the  Scots,  with  the  Tories*  he  was  ready 
to  forget,  if,  by  the  help  of  his  old 
enemies,  he  could  now  regain  the  import^ 
ance  which  he  liad  lost,  and  confront  Pitt 
on  equal  terms. 

The  alliance  was,  therefore,  soon  con- 
cluded.    Fox  was  assured  that,  if  he 
would  pilot  the  government  out  of  its 
embarrassing    situation,   he   should   be 
rewarded  with  a  peerage,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  desirous.     He 
undertook  on  his  side  to    ^*2SS^'  * 
obtain,  by  lair    or  foul        ••'■■•• 
means,  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  peace.    In 
oonsequenoe  of  this  arrangement  he  be> 
came  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;' 
and  Grenville,  stifling  his  vexation  as 
well  as  he  could^  sullenly  acquiesced  ia 
the  change. 

Fox  had  expected  that  his  influence 
would  secure  to  the  court  the  cordial 
support  of  some  eminent  Whigs  who  were 
his  persons!  friends,  parUcuhtfly  of  the 
Police  of  Cumberland  and  of  the  Duke  of 
I>evan8hire.  He  was  disappointed,  and 
seoBv  found  that,  in  addition  to  all  his 
other  diifioultiep,  he  must  ^w-^^y^ 
reckon  on  the  ^^poution  ^'W^"***^ 
of  the  ablest  prince  of  the  blood,  and  of 
the  great  house  of  Cavendish. 

But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  whi  the 
battle;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  go  baok«. 
It  was  uo  time  for  sqneamishness.    Bats 
was  made  to  com|»-ehend  that  the  minis- 
try could  be  saved  only  by  ptaotising  the 
tactics  of  Walpole  to  an  extent  at  which 
Walpole  faunself  would  havestared.    The 
Pay-office  was  turned  into 
a  mart  for  votes.    Hun* 
dreds  of  members  were 
closeted  there  with  Fox,  and,  as  there  is 
too  much  reason   to  believe,  departed 
carrying  with  them  the  wages  of  infamy. 
It  was  affirmed  by  persons  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, that  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
were  thus  paid  away  in  a  single  morning. 
The  lowest  bribe   given,   it  was  said» 
was    a    bank-note    for    two    hundred 
pounds. 

Intimidation  was  joined  with  cormp* 
tion.  All  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  wore  to  be  taught  that  the  King- 
would  be  obeyed.  The  Lords-lieutenant 
of  several  counties  were  dismissed.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  especially  singled 
out  ss  the  victim  by  whose  fate  tho  mac- 
nates  of  Kigland  were  to  take  wamiug* 
His  wealth,  rank,  and  influence,  his  stain* 
less  private  character,  and  the  oonStaut 


A  mart  for 
votes. 
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Attachment  of  his  family  to  the  House  of 
Hanorer,  did  not  secure  him  from  gross 
personalindignity.  It  was 
^gj^^g^  known  that  hedisapprored 
DeTonsbire.  of  the  coarse  which  the 
government  had  taken ; 
smd  it  was  accordingly  determined  to 
humble  the  Prince  of  the  Whigs,  as  he 
had  been  nicknamed  by  the  Princess 
Mother.  He  went  to  the  palace  to  pay 
Ms  duty.  "TeU  him/'  said  the  King 
to  A  page,  *^  that  I  will  not  see  him."  The 
page  hesitated.  "Oo  to  him,"  said  the 
King,  *'  and  tell  him  those  very  words." 
The  message  was  deliyered.  The  Dake 
tore  off  his  gold  key,  and  went  away 
boiling  with  anger.  His  relations  who 
were  in  office  instantly  resigned.  A  few 
days  later,  the  £ing  called  for  the  list  of 
priyy-oonnciUors,  and  with  his  own  hand 
stmck  ont  the  Duke's  name. 

In  this  step  there  was  at  least  courage, 
though  little  wisdom  or  good-natuze.  But 
as  nothing  was  too  high  for  the  revenge 
of  the  courts  so  also  was  nothing  too  low. 
A.  peisecntion,  such  as 
Petseoutlon  In  had  never  been  known  be- 

depvta^tik  '^"»  »°^  ^  "«^«'  ^^'^ 
known   since,   raged    in 

eryery  public  department.  Great  numbers 
of  humble  and  laborious  clerks  were  de- 
prived of  their  bread,  not  because  they 
had  neglected  their  duties,  not  because 
they  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the 
ministryi  but  merely  because  they  had 
owed  their  situations  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  who 
was  against  the  peace.  The  proscription 
extended  to  tide-waiters,  to  gangers,  to 
doorkeepers.  One  poor  man  to  whom  a 
pension  had  been  given  for  his  gallantry 
in  a  fight  with  smugglers,  was  deprived 
of  it  because  he  had  been  befriended  by 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  An  aged  widow, 
who,  on  account  of  her  husband's  services 
in  the  navy,  had,  many  years  before, 
been  made  housekeeper  to  a  public  office, 
was  dismissed  from  her  situation,  because 
it  was  imagined  that  she  was  distantly 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Oavendiah 
family.  The  public  clamour,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  grew  daily  louder  and  louder. 
But  the  louder  it  grew,  the  more  reso- 
lutely did  Fox  go  on  with  the  work  which 
he  had  begun.  His  old  friends  could  not 
eonoeive  what  had  possessed  him.  ^1 
oould  forgive,"  said  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, ''Fox's  political  vagaries,  but  I 
am  quite  confounded  by  his  inhumanity. 
Surely  he  used  to  be  the  best-natured  of 


At  last  Fox  went  so  far  as  to  tak«  \ 
legal  opinion  on. the  question,  whether 
the  patents  g^nted  by  George  Uie  Secood 
were  binding  on  G^rge  the  Third.  It 
is  said  that,  if  his  colleagues  had  not 
flinched,  he  would  at  once  hare  tuned 
out  the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer  and 
justices  in  Byre* 

-  Meanwhile  the  Parliament  met  The 
minbters,  more  hated  by  the  people  tlun 
ever,  were  secure  of  a  majority,  and  they 
had  also  reason  to  hope  that  they  wooM 
have  the  advantage  in  the  debates  as  well 
as  in  the  divisioiiB.  For  Pitt  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber  by  a  serere  attack 
of  gout.  His  friends  moved  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty  till  he  should 
be  able  to  attend.  But  the  motion  was 
rejected.  The  great  day  azriTed.  The 
discussion  had  lasted  some  time,  when  a 
loud  hnaza  was  heard  in  Falaoe-yaid. 
The  noise  came  nearer  and  nearer,  up  the 
stairs,  through  the  lobby.  The  door 
opened,  and  from  the  midst  of  a  shoutisg 
multitude  came  forth  Pitt,  ,»---i*fl 

borne  in  the  arms  of  his  mto  Ui^oiva- 
attendants.  HJs  face  was 
tiiin  And  ghastly,  his  limbs  swathed  in 
flannel,  his  crutch  in  his  hand.  The 
bearers  set  him  down  within  the  bar. 
His  friends  instantly  surrounded  him,  and 
with  their  help  he  crawled  to  his  seat 
near  the  table.  In  this  condition  he 
spoke  three  hours  and  a  half  against  the 
peace.  During  that  time  he  was  re- 
peatedly forced  to  sit  down  and  to  use 
cordials.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
his  voice  was  faint,  that  his  action  was 
languid,  and  that  his  speech,  though 
occasionally  brilliant  and  impressiTe, 
was  feeble  when  compared  with  his  best 
oratorical  performances.  But  those  who 
remembered  what  he  had  done,  and  who 
saw  what  he  suffered,  listened  to  him 
with  emotion  stronger  than  any  that 
mere  eloquence  can  prodoce.  He  was 
unable  to  stay  for  the  divirioo,  and  waa 
carried  away,  from  the  House  amidst 
shouts  as  loud  as  those  wluch  had  an- 
nounced his  arrival 

A  large  majority  approved  the  peace. 
The    exultation    of    the     i|ik«*o^ 
court      was      boundless.      exoltaat 
".  Now,"    exclaimed    the 
Princess    Mother,   <*  my   son  is  really 
King."    The  young  sovereign  spoke  of 
himself  as  freed  from  the  bondage  in 
which  his  grandfather  had  been  held. 
On  one  point,  it  was  annonnced,  his  mind 
was  unalterably   made   up.    Under  no 
circumstances  .  whatever   should   those 
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Whig  grandees,  who  had  enslaTed  his 
predecessors  and  endeavonred  to  enslaye 
himself,  be  restored  to  power. 

His  Taunting  was  premature.  The 
real  strength  of  the  faToarite  was  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
votes  which  he  had,  on  one  particular 
division,  been  able  to  command.  He 
was  soon  again  in  difficulties.  The  most 
important  part  of  his  budget  was  a  tax 
„  .«       on  cider.    This  measure 

was  opposed,  not  only  by 
those  who  were  generally  hostile  to  his 
administration,  but  also  by  many  of  his 
supporters.  The  name  of  excise  had 
always  been  hateful  to  the  Tories.  One 
of  the  chief  crimes  of  Walpole,  in  their 
eyes,  had  been  his  partiality  for  this 
mode  of  raising  money.  The  Tory 
Johnson  had  in  his  Dictionary  given  so 
scurrilous  a  definition  of  the  word  **  ex- 
cise," that  the  CommissionerB  of  Excise 
had  seriously  thought  of  piosecnting 
him.  The  counties  which  the  new  im* 
post  particularly  affected  had  always 
been  Tory  counties.  It  was  the  boast  of 
John  Philips,  the  poet  of  the  English 
vintage,  that  the  Cider-land  had  ever 
been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  that  all 
the  pruning-hooks  of  her  thousand 
^orchards  had  been  beaten  into  swords 
-for  the  service  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts. 
,The  elEect  of  Bute's  fiscal  scheme  was  to 
produce  an  union  between  the  gentry 
and  yeomanry  of  the  Cider-land  and  the 
Whigs  of  the  capital  Herefordshire 
and  Worcestershire  were '  in  a  flame. 
The  city  of  London,  though  not  so 
directly  interested,  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  excited.  The  debates  on  this  ques- 
tion irreparably  damaged  the  govern- 
ment. Dashwood's  financial  statement 
had  been  confused  and  absurd  beyond 
belief,  and  had  been  received  by  the 
Honse  with  roars  of  laughter.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  be  conscious  of  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  high  situation  which  he  held, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  comical  fit  of  despair, 
**  What  shaU  I  do  ?  The  boys  will  point 
at  me  In  the  street  and  cry,  *  There  goes 
the  worst  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
that  ever  was.' "  George  Orenville  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  spoke  strongly  on  his 
favourite  theme^  the  profusion  with 
which  the  late  war  had  been  carried  on. 
That  profusion,  he  said, 
'^SxaSonf*'  had  made  taxes  necessary. 
He  called  on  the  gentle« 
men  opposite  to  him  to  say  where  they 
would  have  a  tax  laid,  and  dwelt  on  this 
topic  with  his   usual  prolixity.     "Let 


them  tell  me  where,"  he  repeated,  in  a 
monotonous  and  somewhat  fretful  tone. 
*<I  say,  sir,  let  them  tell  me  where.  I 
repeat  it,  sir ;  I  am  entitled  to  say  to 
them— tell  me  where."  Unluckily  for 
him,  Pitt  had  come  down  to  the  House 
that  night,  and  had  been  bitterly  pro- 
voked by  the  reflection  thrown  on  the 
war.  He  revenged  himself  by  murmur- 
ing, in  a  whine  resembling  Grenvilla's, 
a  line  of  a  well-known  song.  "Gentle 
shepherd,  tell  me  where.'*  "If,"  cried 
Grenville,  "gentlemen  are  to  be  treated 

in  this  way ''  Pitt,  as  -,.., 

wa.  hia  fashion  when  he  ^"""«^^^««- 
meant  to  mark  extreme  contempt,  rose 
deliberately,  made  his  bow,  and  walked 
out  of  the  House,  leaving  h\a  brother-in- 
law  in  convulsions  of  rage,  and  every^ 
body  else  in  convulsions  of  laughter.  It 
was  long  before  Grenville  lost  the  nick- 
name of  the  gentle  shepherd. 

But  the  ministry  had  vexations  stiU 
more  serious  to  endure.  The  hatred 
which  the  Tories  and  Scots  bore  to  Fox 
was  implacable.  In  a  moment  of  extreme 
peril,  they  had  consented  to  put  then»- 
selves  under  his  guidance.  But  the 
aversion  with  which  they  regarded  him 
broke  forth  as  soon  as  the  crisis  seemed 
to  be  over.  Some  of  theni  attacked  hiti 
about  the  accounts  of  the  Pay-office. 
Some  of  them  rudely  interrupted  him 
when  speaking,  by  laughter  and  ironical 
cheera.  He  was  naturally  desirous  to 
escape  from  so  disagreeable  a  situation, 
and  demanded  the  peerage  which  had 
been  promised  as  the  reward  of  hia 
services. 

It  was  cleat  that  there  must  be  some 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  ministry. 
But  scarcely  any,  even  of  those  who. 
from  their  situation,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  government^ 
anticipated  what  really  ^. 
took  place.  Totheamaie-  ^^*«'«»^»' 
ment  of  the  Parliament  and  the  nation,  it 
was  suddenly  announced  that  Bute  had 
resigned. 

Twenty  different  explanations  of  thia 
strange  step  were  suggested.   Some  attri- 
buted it  to  profound  de- 
sign, and  some  to  sudden  Explanation  of 
panic.     Some   said  that    ,eriiSSrtfon. 
the  lampoons  of  the  op- 
position had  driven  the  Earl  from  the 
field  ;  some  that  he  had  tiken  office  only 
in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and 
had  always  meant  to  retire  when  that 
object    had    been    accomplished.     He 
publicly  assigned  ill-health  as  his  reason 
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for  quitting  bnsiness,  and  privately  com- 
plained that  ho  was  not  cordially  seconded 
by  his  colleagnea ;  and  that  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  particnlar,  whom  he  had  himself 
brought  into  the  cabinet,  gave  him  no 
SQpport  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Lord 
Mansfield  was,  indeed,  far  too  sagadons 
not  to  perceive  that  Bute's  sitaation  was 
one  of  great  peril,  and  far  too  timorous 
to  thmst  himself  into  peril  for  the  sake 
of  another.  The  probability,  however, 
is,  that  Bnte's  condnct  on  tUs  occasion, 
like  the  conduct  of  most  men  on  most 
occasions,  was  determined  by  mixed 
motives.  We  suspect  that  he  was  sick 
of  office ;  for  this  is  a  feeling  much  more 
common  among  mlDisters  than  persons 
who  see  public  life  from  a  distance  are 
disposed  to  believe.  And  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  this  feeling 
should  take  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Bute.  In  general,  a  statesman  climbs  by 
slow  degrees.  Many  laborious  years 
elapse  before  he  reaches  the  topmost 
pizmacle  of  preferment.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  therefore,  he  is  con- 
stantly Inred  on  by  seeing  something 
above  him.  During  his  ascent  he  gradu- 
ally becomes  inured  to  the  annoyances 
which  belong  to  a  life  of  ambition.  By 
the  time  that  he  has  attained  the  highest 
point,  he  has  become  patient  of  labour 
and  ctdlous  of  abuse.  He  is  kept  constant 
to  his  vocation,  in  spite  of  all  its  discom- 
forts, at  first  by  hope,  and  at  last  by 
habit.  It  was  not  so  with  Bute.  His 
whole  public  life  lasted  little  mors  than 
two  years.  On  the  day  on  which  he 
became  a  politician  he  became  a  cabinet 
minister.  In  a  few  months  he  was,  both 
in  name  and  in  show,  chief  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Oreater  than  he  had  been  he 
could  not  be.  If  what  he  already 
poflseased  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  no  delusion  remained  to  entice 
him  onward.  He  had  been  cloyed  with 
the  pleasures  of  ambition  before  he  had 
been  seasoned  to  its  pains.  His  habits 
had  not  been  such  as  were  likely  to  fortify 
his  mind  against  obloquy  and  public 
hatred.  He  had  reached  lus  forty-eighth 
year  in  dignified  ease,  without  knowing, 
by  personal  experience,  what  it  was  to 
be  ridiculed  and  slandered.  AU  at  once, 
without  any  previous  initiation,  he  liad 
found  himsdf  expoMd  to  such  a  storm  of 
invective  and  satire  as  had  never  burst 
on  the  head  of  any  statesman.  The 
emoluments  of  office  were  now  nothing 
to  him ;  for  he  had  just  succeeded  to  a 
princely  property  by  the  death  of  his 


father-in-law.  AU  the  honoors  wfaich 
could  be  bestowed  on  him  he  had  already 
secured.  He  had  obtained  the  Garter  for 
himself,  snd  a  British  peerage  for  his  ton. 
He  seems  also  to  have  imagined,  that  fay 
quitting  the  treasury  be  should  escape 
from  danger  and  abuse  withoot  really 
resigning  power,  and  should  still  be  able 
to  exercise. in  private  supreme  influence 
over  the  royal  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives, 
he  retired.  Fox  at  the  same  time  took 
refuge  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Geoi^ge 
Grenville  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 

We  believe  that  those  who  made  this 
arrangement  f uUy  intended  that  Gienrille 
should  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
Bute;  for  Grenville  was  as  yet  tctj 
imperfectly  known  even  to  those  who  had 
observed  him  long.  He  passed  for  a  mere 
official  drudge ;  and  he  had  all  the  in- 
dustry, the  minute  acco- 
lacy,  the  formality,  the  SSSte* 
tediousness,  which  belong  istios. 
to  the  character.  But  he 
had  other  qualities  which  had  not  yet 
shown  themselves— devouring  ambition, 
daonUesB  courage,  self -oonfldenoe  amount- 
ing to  presumption,  and  a  temper  whidi 
could  not  endure  opposition.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  be  anybody's  tool ;  and  he 
had  no  attachment,  political  or  personal, 
to  Bute.  The  two  men  had,  indeed, 
nothing  in  common,  except  a  stnmg  pro- 
pensity towards  harsh  and  nnpopnlar 
courses.  Their  prindides  were  funda- 
mentally different^ 

Bute  was  a  Tory,  Qrenville  would 
have  been  very  angry  with  any  pcnon 
who  should  have  denied  his  daim  to  be 
a  Whig.  He  was  more  prone  to  tyranni- 
cal measuxes  than  Bate;  but  he  loved 
tyranny  only  iriien  disguised  under  the 
forms  of  constitBtiolial  liberty.  He  mixed 
ap,  after  a  fssfaion  ihesa. 
not  vexy  nnnsnal,  the  DUrarenoa 
theories  of  the  lepubUcans  SToSn^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century 
with  the  technical  maxims  of  Bnglish 
law,  and  thus  succeeded  in  oombioing 
anarchical  speculation  with,  arbitrary 
practice.  The  voioe  of  the  people  was 
the  voioe  of  God ;  but  the  only  kgiiiBsate 
organ  through  which  the  Toioe  of  the 
people  could  be  uttered  was  the  Parlia- 
ment* All  power  was  from  the  people ; 
but  to  the  Parliament  the  whole  power 
of  the  people  had  been  delegated.  Ko 
Oxonian  divine  had  ever,  even  in  the 
years  which  immediate^  followed  the 
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Restoration,  demanded  for.  the  King  so 
ahjecty  BO  unreasoning  a  homage,  as 
Grenville,  on  what  he  considered  as  the 
purest  Whig  principles,  demanded  for  the 
Parliament.  As  he  wished  to  see  the 
Parliament  despotic  over  the  nation,  so 
he  wished  to  see  it  also  despotic  over  the 
court.  In  his  view,  the  prime  minister, 
possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ought  to  be  mayor  of  the 
palace.  The  King  was  a  mere  Childeric 
or  Ohilperic,  who  might  well  think  himself 
lucky  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy  such 
handsome  apartments  at  St.  James's,  and 
so  fine  a  park  at  Windsor. 

Thus  the  opinions  of  Bute  and  those  of 
Grenville  were  diametrically  opposed. 
Nor  was  there  any  private  friendship 
between  the  two  statesmen.  Orenville's 
nature  was  not  forgiying ;  and  he  well 
remembered  how,  a  few  months  before, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  yield  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Fox. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole, 

that  the  worst  administration  which  has 

gorerned   England  since 

toaUonT^^  *^®  Revolution  was  that 

of  George  Grenville.    His 

public  acts  may  be  classed  under  two 

heads,  outrages  on  the  liberty  of  the 

people,  and  outrages  on  the  dignity  of 

the  crown. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the  press. 
John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for 
Aylesbury,  was  singled  oat  for  persecu- 
tion. Wilkes  had,  till  very 
lately,  been  known  chiefly 
as  one  of  the  most  profane,  licentious, 
and  agreeable  rakes  about  town.  He  was 
a  man  of  taste,  reading,  and  engaging 
manners.  His  sprightly  conversation 
was  the  delight  of  green-rooms  and 
taverns,  and  pleased  even  grave  hearers 
when  he  was  sufficiently  under  restraint 
to  abstain  from  detailing  the  particulars 
of  his  amours,  and  from  breaking  jests  on 
the  New  Testament.  His  expensive  de- 
baucheries forced  him  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Jews.  He  was  soon  a  mined  man, 
and  determined  to  try  his  chance  as 
a  political  adventurer.  In  Parliament 
he  did  not  succeed.  His  speaking, 
though  pert,  was  feeble,  and  by  no  means 
interested  his  hearers  so  much  as  to 
make  them  forget  his  face,  which  was  so 
hideous  that  the  caricaturists  were  forced, 
in  their  own  despite,  to  flatter  him.  As 
a  writer,  he  made  a  better  figure.  He 
set  up  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  North 
Briton.  This  journal,  written  with  some 
pleasantry,  and  great  audacity  and  Im- 
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pudence,  had  a  considerable  number  of 
readers.  Forty-four  numbers  had  been 
published  when  Bute  re- 
signed;  and,  though  al-  ^^^^^ 
most  every  number  had 
contained  matter  grossly  libellous,  no  pro- 
secution  had  been  instituted.  The  forty- 
fifth  number  was  innocent  when  compared 
with  the  majority  of  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  indeed  contained  nothing 
so  strong  as  may  now  be  found  daily  in 
the  leading  articles  of  the  TitMs  and 
Morning  Chronicle,  But  Grenville  was 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  new  spirit 
had  been  infused  into  the  administration. 
Authority  was  to  be  upheld.  The  govern- 
ment was  no  longer  to  be  braved  with 
impunity.  Wilkes  was  arrested  under  a 
general  warrant,,  conveyed  to  the  Tower, 
and  confined  there  with  circumstances  of 
unusual  severity.  His  papers  were  seized, 
and  carried  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  harsh  and  illegal  measures  produced 
a  violent  outbreak  of  popular  rage,  which 
was  soon  changed  to  delight  and  exulta- 
tion. The  arrest  was  pronounced  unlawful 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
Chief-Justice  Pratt  presided,  and  the 
prisoner  was  discharged.  Thb  victory 
over  the  government  was  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm  both  in  London  and  in  the 
Cider-counties. 

While  the  ministers  weredaUy  becoming 
more  odious  to  the  nation,  they  were 
doing  their  best  to  make 
themselves  also  odious  to  '^^^g^.**'* 
the  court.  They  gave 
the  King  plainly  to  understand  that  they 
were  determined  not  to  be  Lord  Bute's 
creatures,  and  exacted  a  promise  that  no 
secret  adviser  should  have  access  to  the 
royal  ear.  They  soon  found  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  promise  had  not  been 
observed.  They  remonstrated  in  terms 
less  respectful  than  their  master  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear,  and  gave  him  a 
fortnight  to  make  his  choice  between  his 
favourite  and  his  cabinet. 

George  the  Third  was  greatly  disturbed. 
He  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  exulted 
in  his  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the 
great  Whig  connection.     He  had  even 
declared  that  his  honour  would  not  permit 
him  ever  again  to  admit  the  members  of 
that  connection  to  his  service.    He  now 
found  that  he  had  only 
exchanged    one     set    of      ^JSSs?' 
masters   for  another  set 
still  harsher  and  more  imperious.    In  his 
distress  he  thought  on  Pitt.    From  Pitt 
it  was  possible  that  better  terms  might 
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be  obtained  than  either  from  GrenviUe, 
or  from  the  party  of  ivhich  Newcastle 
was  the  head. 

GrenviUe,  on  his  retain  from  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  country,  repaired  to 
Buckingham  House.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  at  the  entrance  a  chair,  the  shape 
of  which  was  well  known  to  him,  and 
indeed  to  all  London.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  a  Urge  boot,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  great 
Commoner's  gouty  leg.  Grenrille  guessed 
the  whole.    His  brother- 

S& ttSn^ «"-!»'  '«•  "looted  'rt* 
the  King.  Bate,  provoked 

by  what  he  considered  as  the  unfriendly 
and  nsgrateful  conduct  of  his  successors, 
had  himself  proposed  that  Pitt  should  be 
summoned  to  the  palace. 

Pitt  had  two  audiences  on  two  snooes- 
siTe  days.  What  passed  at  the  first 
interview  led  him  to  expect  that  the 
negotiation  would  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory close;  but  on  the  morrow  he 
found  the  King  less  complying.  The 
best  account,  indeed  the  only  trustworthy 
account  of  the  conference,  is  that  which 
was  taken  from  Pitt's  own  mouth  by 
Lord  Hardwicke.  It  appears  that  Pitt 
ptrongly  represented  the  importance  of 
conciliating  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party  who  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
incur  the  royal  displeasure.  They  had, 
he  said,  been  the  most  constant  friends 
of  the  House  of  HanoTer.  Their  power 
and  credit  wore  great;  they  had  been 
long  versed  in  public  business.  If  they 
were  to  be  under  sentence  of  exdnsion,  a 
solid  administration  could  not  be  formed. 
His  Majesty  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  chased  from  his 
court  with  the  strongest  marks  of  anger. 
••I  am  Sony,  Mr.  Pitt,"  he  said,  "but  I 

Bee  this  will  not  do.    My 
honoS^'    honour  is  concerned.    I 

must  support  my  honour." 
How  his  Majesty  succeeded  in  sup- 
porting bis  honour,  we  shall  soon  see. 
Pitt  retired,  and  the  King  was  reduced 
to  request  the  ministers  whom  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  discarding,  to  re- 
main in  office.  During  the  two  years 
an  ▼«!  ▼hich  followed,  GrenTiUe, 
hard  master!    ^^^  closfcly  leagued  with  . 

the  Bedfords,  was  the 
master  of  the  court ;  and  a  bard  master 
he  proved.  He  knew  that  he  was  kept 
in  place  only  because  there  was  no  choice 
except  between  himself  and  the  Whigs. 
That,    under    any    circumstances,    the 


Whigs  would  be  forgiven,  lie  though: 
impossible.  The  late  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  him  had  roused  his  resentment ;  the 
failure  of  that  attempt  had  liberated  him 
from  all  fear.  He  had  never  beenv^rr 
courtly.  He  now  began  to  hold  a  lai> 
gnage,  to  which,  since  the  days  of  Cor- 
net Joyce  and  President  Bradshaw,  no 
English  King  had  been  compelled  to 
listen. 

In  one  matter,  indeed,  GrenviUe,  at  the 
expense  of  justice  and  liberty,  gratified 
the  passions  of  the  court  while  gratifj- 
ing  his  own.  The  perse- 
cution of  Wilkes  was  ^^'^^JS^  ^ 
eagerly  pressed.  He  had 
written  a  parody  on  Fcpta  £ssaj  on 
Man,  entitled  the  Essay  on  Woman,  and 
had  appended  to  it  notes,  in  ridtcnle  of 
Warburton's  famooa  Commentary. 

This  composition  was  exceedinglj  pro- 
fligate, but  not  more  so,  we  think,  than 
some  of  Pope's  own  woiks — the  imitatioa 
of  the  second  satire  of  the  first  book  of 
Horace,  for  example ;  and,  to  do  Wilkes 
justice^  he  had  not,  like  Pope,  given  hia 
ribaldry  to  the  world.  He  had  merely 
printed  at  a  private  press  a  very  small 
number  of  copies,  which  he  meant  to 
present  to  some  of  his  boon  companiona^ 
whose  morala  were  in  no  more  danger 
of  being  corrupted  by  a  loose  book,  than 
a  negro  of  being  tanned  by  a  warm  sun. 
A  tool  of  the  government,  by  giving  a 
bribe  to  the  printer,  procured  a  copy  of 
this  trash,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministers.  The  ministers  resolved 
to  visit  Wilke8*8  offence  against  deoomin 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.  What  ahare  piety  '^"'JiSSS."* 
and  respect  for  morals  had 
in  dictating  this  resolution,  our  reader* 
may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  no  person 
was  more  eager  for  bringing  the  libertine 
poet  to  pmushment  than  Lord  March, 
afterwards  Bake  of  Qneensberry.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
the  book,  thus  disgracefully  obuiaed, 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  whom  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  interest  had  made  Secretary  of 
State.  The  unfortunate  author  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  lioentioos 
poem  had  ever  been  seen,  except  by  his 
printer  and  by  a  few  of  his  dissipated 
companions,  till  it  was  produced  in  fall 
Parliament.  Though  be  was  a  man  of 
easy  temper,  averse  from  danger,  and  not 
very  susceptible  of  shame,  the  surprise, 
the  disgrace,  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin, 
pat  him  beside  himself.     He  picked  a 
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quarrel  with  one  of  Lord  Bate's  depen- 
dents, fought  a  duel,  was  seriously 
wounded,  and,  when  haJf  recovered,  fled 
to  France.  His  enemies  had  now  their 
o^'n  way  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in 
the  King's  Bsnch.  He  was  censured; 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons ; 
outlawed.  Hu  works  were  ordered  to 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
Tet  was  the  multitude  still  true  to  him. 
In  the  minds  even  of  many  moral  and 
religious  men,  his  crime  seemed  light 
when  compared  with  the  crime  of  his 
accusers*  The  conduct  of  Sandwich,  in 
particular,  excited  nniversal  disgust. 
His  own  vices  were  notorious  ;  and,  only 
a  fortnight  before  he  laid  the  Essay  on 
Woman  before  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
had  been  drinking  and  singing  loose 
catches  with  Wilkes  at  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  clubs  in  Loudon.  Shortly  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Beggar*s 
Opera  was  acted  at  Covent-G^den 
theatre.  When  Kacheath  uttered  the 
words — ''That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should 
peach  me  I  own  surprised  me,"— pit, 
boxes,  and  galleries,  burst  into  a  roar 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  the  roof 
down.  From  that  day  Sandwich  was 
nniverssJly  known  by  the 
nickname  of  Jemmy 
Twitcher.  The  ceremony 
of  burning  the  North  Briton  was  inter- 
xupted  by  a  riot.  The  constables  were 
beaten;  the  paper  was  rescued;  and,  i 
instead  of  it,  a  jackboot  and  a  petticoat 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  Wilkes 
had  instituted  an  action  for  the  seizure 
of  his  papers,  against  the  under-secretary 
of  state.  The  jury  gave  a  thousand 
pounds  damages.  But  neither  these  nor 
any  other  indications  of  public  feeling 
had  power  to  move  Grenville.  He  had 
the  Parliament  with  him :  and,  according 
to  his  political  creed,  the  sense  of  the 
nation  was  to  be  collected  from  the 
Parliament  alone. 

Soon,  however,  he  found  reason  to  fear 
that  even  the  Parliament  might  fall  him. 
On  the  question  of  the  legality  of  general 
warrants,  the  opposition,  having  on  its 
side  all  sound  principles,  all  constitu- 
tional authorities,  and  the  voice  of  the 
whole  nation,  mustered  in  great  force, 
and  was  joined  by  many  who  did  not 
ordinarily  vote  against  the  government. 
On  one  occasion,  the  ministry,  in  a  very 
full  House,  had  a  majority  of  only  four- 
teen votes.  The  storm,  however,  blew 
over.  The  spirit  of  the  opposition,  from 
whatever  cause,  began  to  flag  at  the 


Nickname  of 
Sandwloh. 


moment  when  success  seemed   almost 
certain.    The  session  ended  without  any 
change.     Pitt,  whose  elo- 
quence had  shone  with  its      j^aJSIty. 
usual   lustre  in  all    the 
principal  debates,  and  whose  popularity 
was  greater  than  ever,  was  still  a  private 
man.    Grenville,  detested  alike  by  the 
court  and   by    the    people,    was    still 
minister,  i 

As  soon  as  the  Houses  had  risen, 
Grenville  took  a  step  which  proved,  even 
more  signally  than  any  of  his  past  acts, 

how  despotic,  how  acri- a  despotlo  act. 
monious,  and  how  fearless 
his  nature  was.  Among  the  gentlemen 
not  ordinarily  disposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, who,  on  the  great  constitutional 
question  of  general  warrants,  had  voted 
with  the  minority,  was  Henry  Conway, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brave 
soldier,  a  tolerable  speaker,  and  a  well- 
meaning,  though  not  a  wise  or  vigorous 
politician.  He  was  now  deprived  of  his 
regiment,  the  merited  reward  of  faithful 
and  gallant  service  in  two  wars.  It  was 
confidently  asserted  that  in  this  violent 
measure  the  King  heartily  ^concurred. 

But  whatever  pleasure  the  persecution 
'  of  Wilkes,  or  the  dismissal  of  Conway, 
may  have  given  to  the  royal  mind,  it  is 
certain  that  his  ICajesty's  aversion  to  his 
ministers  increased  day 
by  day.  Grenville  was  ^g^Stj!" 
as  frugal  of  the  public 
money  as  of  his  own,  and  morosely 
refused  to  accede  to  the  King's  request, 
that  a  few  thousand  pounds  might  be 
expended  in  buying  some  open  fields  to 
the  west  of  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
House.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal, 
the  fields  were  soon  covered  with  build- 
ings, and  the  King  and  Queen  were  over- 
looked in  their  most  private  walks  by  the 
upper  windows  of  a  hundred  houses 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Grenville  waa 
as  liberal  of  words  as  he  was  sparing  of 
guineas.  Instead  of  explaining  himself 
in  that  dear,  concise,  and  lively  manner,, 
which  alone  could  win  the  attention  of  a 
young  mind  new  to  business,  he  spoke  in 
the  closet  just  as  he  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  he 
had  harangpied  two  hours,  jj^^iSm- 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  as 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
the  clock  opposite  the  Speaker's  chair, 
apologized  for  the  length  of  his  discourse, 
and  then  went  on  for  an  hour  more.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  can 
cough  an  orator  down,  or  can  walk  away 
53 
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to  dinner;  and  th«y  were  by  no 
sparing  in  the  Tue  of  these  pririleges 
when  Gienville  was  on  his  legs.  Bnt  the 
poor  young  King  had  to  endure  all  this 
eloquence  with  moumfnl  citility.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  talk 
with  horror  of  Grenvillo's  orations. 

About  this  time  took  place  one  of  the 

most  singular  events  in  Pitt's  life.    There 

was  a  certain  Sir  William  Pynsent,  a 

Somexsetshire  baronet  of 

8jj;SSr  Whig  pojitic  who  h.d 

been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  had  retired  to  rural  privacy 
when  the  Tory  party,  towards  the  end  of 
her  reign,  obtained  the  ascendency  in  her 
councils.  His  manners  were  eccentric 
His  morals  lay  under  very  odious  imputa- 
tions. Bnt  hie  fidelity  to  his  political 
-opinions  waa  unalterable.  Daring  fifty 
years  of  seclusion  be  continued  to  brood 
over  the  events  whldi  had  driven  him 
from  public  life,  the  dismissal  of  the 
Whigs,  the  peace  of  Utiecht,  the  deser- 
tion of  our  allies.  He  now  thought  that 
he  perceived  a  close  analogy  between  the 
well-remembered  events  of  his  youth  and 
the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
extreme  old  age ;  between  the  disgrace ' 
of  Marlborough  and  the  disgrace  of  Pitt ; 
between  the  elevation  of  Harley  and  the 
elevation  of  Bute;  between  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  8t.  John  and  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Bedford;  between  the 
wrongs-of  the  House  of  Austria  in  1712 
and  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg in  1762.  This  fancy  took  suoh  pos^ 
vession  of  the  old-  man's  mind  that  he 
determined  to  leave  his  whole  property 
to  Pitt.  In  thiawvf  Pitt  unexpectedly 
-came  into  peesession  ef  near  three  thoi:b> 

T  -i»--«.  ♦«  w**  "^"^  pounds  a*year.  Nor 
liegaoy  to  Pitt.       i  ^    ,,  ^.  ,.       ,  , . 

could  all  the  malice  of  his 

enemies  find  any  ground  lor  reproach  in 

the  traoeaetion.    Nobody  oofifld  call  him 

«  Iegaoy4iunter.  ■    Nobody  could  accuse 

him  of  seising  that  to  which  othen  had 

a  better  claim.    Tfov  he  had  never  in  his 

life  seen  8ir  WillUm  9  and  Sir  William 

had  left  no  xelatioQ  so  near  as  to  be 

entitled  to  ioras  any  expectations  respects 

ing  the  estate. 

The  fortunes  of  Pitt  seemed  to  flourish ; 

but  his   health  was  wone   than   ever. 

«*♦.-  *,^.i*v  ^^  cannot  find  that,  dur- 
Pitt  s  health.   ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^.^  ^ 

gan  in  January  1766,  he  once  appeared  in 
Parliament.  He  remained  some  months 
in  profound  retirement  at  Hayes,  his 
favourite  villa,  scarcely  moving  except 


from  his  arm-chair  to  his  bed,  and  frooi 
his  bed  to  his  arm-chair,  and  often 
employing  his  wife  as  his  amanaenns  in 
his  most  confidential  corraapondenoe. 
Some  of  Ids  detractors  whispered  that  bis 
invisibility  was  to  be  ascribed  quite  as 
much  to  affectation  as  to  gout.  In  truth 
his  chanbctdr,  high  and  splendid  as  it 
was,  wanted  simplicity.  With  genius 
which  did  not  need  the  aid  of  stage- 
tricks,  and  with  a  spirit  which  should 
have  been  far  above  them,  he  had  yet 
been,  through  life,  in  the  habit  of  practise 
ing  them.  It  was,  therefore,  bow  sot- 
miaed  that,  havhig  ac-  q„^„,^^^ 
quired  all  the  considera- 
tioii  whidi  could  be  derived  from  elo- 
quence and  from  great  services  to  the  state, 
he  had  determined  not  to  make  hiTnnelf 
cheap  by  often  appearing  in  puUic,  but, 
undef  the  pretext  of  Ul  health,  to  sur- 
round himself  with  mystery,  to  emerge 
only  at  long  intervals  and  on  momentous 
occasions,  and  at  other  times  to  deUver 
hJa  orades  only  to  a  few  favoored 
votaries,  who  were  suffered  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  his  shrine.  If  such  were 
his  object,  it  was  for  a  time  fcdly  attained. 
Never  was  the  magic  of  lus  name  so 
powetf  ol,  never  was  he  regarded  by  his 
country  with  sudi  superstitions  venera- 
tion, as  during  this  year  of  silence  and 
seclusion. 

While  Pitt  was  thus  absent  from  Parlia- 
ment, Qrenville  proposed  a  measure  de»- 
tined  to  produce  a  great 
revolution,  the  effects  of     tropSST 
which  will  long  be  felt  by  i«"~- 

the  whole  human  race.  We  speak  of  the 
act'fM  imposing  stamp-duties  on  the 
Noith  American  colonies.  The  plan  was  . 
eminently  chancteriBtic  of  Ita  author. 
Every  f eatuie'of  the  parmt  wte  Amnd  in 
the  child.  A  t&aid  statesman  would  have 
shrunk  IWim  a  step^  of  which  Wafpofe, 
«ta  time  when  the  oelonite  were  iur  less 
powerful,  had  said—**  He  who  ahall  pro- 
pose it,  will  bda  mheh  bender  man  than 
Z"  Bnt  the  natoze  of  GrenvUle  was  m« 
sensible  to  fear.  A  statesman  of  large 
views  would  have  fdt,  that  to  lay  taxes 
at  Westminster  on  New  BnglaaA  and 
New  York,  was  a  course  opposed,  not 
indeed  to  the  letter  of  the  statute^wok, 
or  to  any  decision  contained  in  the  Term 
Beports,  but  to  the  principles  of  good 
government,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  con* 
stitution.  A  statesman  of  large  views 
would  also  have  felt,  that  ten  times  the 
estimated  produce  of  the  American 
stomps  would  have  been  dearly  purchased 
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by  even  a  tnnsient  qoarrel  between  the 
mother  conntiy  and  the  colonies.  Bot 
Orenvi]le  knew  of  no  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution distinct  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  of  no  national  interests  except  those 
vhich  are  expressed  by  ponnds,  shillings, 
«nd  pence.  That  his  policy  might  give 
birth  to  deep  discontents  in  all  the  pro- 
▼inces,  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Mexican  sea;  that  France  and 
Spain  might  seise  the  opportunity  of 
reveng^e ;  that  the  Empire  might  be  cBs- 
membered ;  that  the  debt — that  debt  with 
the  amount  of  which  he  perpetually  re- 
proached Pitt— might,  in  consequence  of 
his  own  policy,  be  doubled  j  these  were 
possibilities  which  nerer  occurred  to  that 
small,  sharp  mind. 

The  Stamp  Act  will  be  remembered  as 

long  as  the  globe  lasts.    But,  at  the  time, 

it  attracted  much  less  no- 

^"^^tf"^  tioe  in  this  country  -than 
another  act  which  is  now 
almost  utterly  forgotten.  The  King  fell 
ill,  and  was  thought  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
state.  His  complaint,  we  believe,  was 
the  same  which,  at  a  later  period,  re- 
peatedly incapacitated  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  bis  legal  functions.  The 
heir-apparent  was  only  two  years  old. 
It  was  clearly  proper  to  make  proTision 
for  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  case  of  a  minority.  The  discussions 
on  this  point  brought  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  ministry  to  a 
crisis.  The  King  wished  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  naming  a  regent  by 
will.  The  ministers  feared,  or  affected 
to  fear,  that,  if  this  power  were  conceded 
to  him,  he  would  name  the  Princess 
Mother,  nay,  possibly  the  Earl  of  Bute. 
They,  therefore,  insisted  on  introducing  • 
into  the  bill  words  confining  the  Kingt 
choice  to  the  royal  family. 

^'^JJ^*     Having    thus     excluded 
Bute,    they    urged    the  ■ 
King  to  let  them,  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  exclude  the  Princess-Dowager  , 
also.    They  assured  him  that  the  House  , 
of  Commons  would  undoubtedly  strike 
her  name  out,  and  by  this  threat  they 
wrung  from  him  a  reluctant  assent.    In 
a  few  days,  it  appeared  that  the  represen- 
tations by  which  they  had  induced  the 
King  to  put  this  cpross  and  public  affron 
on   his   mother   were   unfounded.    The 
friends  of  the  Princess  in  the  House  of 
Commons  moved  that  her  name  should 
be  inserted.    The  ministers   could   not 
decently  attack  the    parent    of    their 
master.     They  hoped  that  the  opposition 


would  come  to  their  help,  and  put  on 
them  a  force  to  which  they  would  gladly 
have  yielded.  But  the  majority  of  the 
opposition,  though  hating  the  Princess, 
hated  Gr'i^nville  more,  beheld  his  embar- 
rassment with  delight,  and  would  do 
nothing  to  extricate  him  from  it.  The 
Princess's  name  was  accordingly  placed 
in  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  hold  the 
regency. 

The  King's  resentment  was  now  at  the 
height.  The  present  evil  seemed  to  him 
more  intolerable  than  any  other.  Even 
the  junta  of  Whig  grandees  could  not 
treat  him  worse  than  he  had  been  treated 
by  his  present  ministers.  In  his  distress 
he  poured  out  his  whole  heart  to.  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland.  Thednke  wu  ^£Si£,Sf 
not  a  man  to  be  loved; 
but  he  was  eminently  a  manto  be  trusted. 
He  had  ^in  intrepid  temper,  a  strong 
UBdeistanding,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour 
and  duty.  As  a  general,  he  belonged  to 
a  remarkaUe  class  of  captains — captains, 
we  mean,  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  lose 
almost  all -the  battles  which  they  have 
fought,  and  yet  to  be  reputed  stout  and  | 
skilful  soldiers.  Sueh  captaina  were 
Oeligni  and  William  the  Thirds .  We 
might,  perhaps,  add  Marshal  Soultto  the 
Hsti  The  bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Com-  ' 
berland  was  such  as  distinguished  him 
even  among  the  princes  of  his  brave 
house;  The  difference  with  which  he 
rode  about  amidst  musket-balls  and 
cannon-balls  was  not  the  highest  propf  ■ 
of  bis  fortitude.  Hopeless  maladies, 
horrible  surgical  operations,  far  from  ' 
unmanning  him,  did  not  even  discompose 
him.  With  courage,  he  had  the  virtues 
which  are  akin  to  courage.  He.  spoke 
>  the  truth,  was  open  in  enmity  and  friend- 
ship, and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
But  his  nature,  was  hard;  and  what 
seemed  to  him  justice  was  rarely  tem- 
pered with  mercy.  He  was,  therefore, 
during  many  years  one  of  the  most  -un- 
popular men  in  England.  The  severity 
Mrith  which  he  had  treated  the  rebels 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  had  gained 
for  him  the  name  of  the  butcher.  His 
attempts  to  introduce  into  the  army  of 
England,  then  in  a  most  relaxed  state^ 
the  rigorous  discipline  of  Potsdam,  had 
excited  still  stronger  disgust,  Nothing 
was  too  bad  to  be  believed  of  him.  Many 
honest  people  were  so  absurd  as  to  fancy 
that,  if  he  were  left  regent  during  the 
minority  of  his  nephews,  there  would  be 
another  smothering  in  the  Tower,   These 
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feelioge,  however,  had  passed  away. 
The  Duke  had  been  living,  daring  some 
years,  in  retirement.  The  English,  fall 
of  animosity  against  the  Scots,  now 
blamed  his  royal  highness  only  for  having 
left  so  many  Camerons  and  Haqphersons 
to  be  made  gangers  and  cnstom-honse 
ofBcers.  He  was,  therefore,  at  present  a 
favourite  with  his  countrymen,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

Ho  had  little  reason  to  love  the  King, 
and  had  shown  clearly,  though  not  obtru- 
sively, his  dislike  of  the  system  which 
had  lately  been  pursued.  But  he  had 
high  and  almost  romantic  notions  of  the 
duty  which,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he 
owed  to  the  head  of  his  house.  He 
determined  to  extricate  his  nephew  from 
bondage,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Whig  party  and  the  throne, 
on  terms  honourable  to  both. 

In  this  mind  he  set  off  for  Hayes,  and 

was  admitted  to  Pitt's  sick-room.    For 

Pitt  would  not  leave  his 

^ts^Ptttl  c^^am^'i  and  would  not 
communicate  with  any 
messenger  of  inferior  dignity.  And  now 
began  a  long  series  of  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  illustrious  statesman,  errors  which 
involved  his  country  in  difficulties  and 
distresses  more  serious  even  than  those 
from  which  his  genius  had  formerly 
lescued  her.  His  language  was  haughty, 
•  unreasonable,  almost  unintelligible.  The 
only  thing  which  could  be  discerned 
through  a  doud  of  vague  and  not  very 
gracious  phrases  was,  that  he  would  not 
at  that  moment  take  office.  The  truth, 
we  believe,  was  this.  Lord  Temple,  who 
was  Pitt's  evil  genius,  had  just  formed  a 
new  scheme  of  politics.  Hatred  of  Bute 
and  of-  the  Princess  had,  it  would  seem, 
taken  entire  possession  of  Temple's  sonL 
He  had  quarrelled  with  his  brother 
George,  because  George  had  been  con* 
nected  with  Bute  and  the  Princess.  Kow 
that  George  appeared  to  be  the  enemy  of 
Bute  and  the  Princess,  Temple  was  eager 
tabling  about  a  general  family  recon- 
ciliation. The  three  brothers,  as  Temple, 
Grenville,  and  Pitt,  were  popularly  called, 
might  make  a  ministry,  without  leaning 
for  aid  either  on  Bute  or  on  the  Whig 
connection.  With  such 
^tSSSS.**'  views.  Temple  used  all  his 
influence  to  dissuade  Pitt 
from  acceding  to  the  propositions  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Pitt  was  not  con- 
vinced. But  Temple  had  an  influence 
over  him  such  as  no  other  person  had 
•ver  possessed,     They   were   very  old 


friends,  very  near  relations.  If  Pitt"! 
talents  and  fame  had  been  useful  to 
Temple,  Temple's  purse  had  formerly, 
in  times  of  great  need,  been  useful  to 
Pitt.  They  had  never  been  parted  ia 
politics.  Twice  they  had  come  into  the 
cabinet  together ;  twice  they  bad  left  it 
together.  Pitt  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  taking  office  without  his  chief  ally. 
Yet  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  wrong, 
that  he  was  throwing  away  a  great 
opportunity  of  serving  his  conntiy.  The 
obscure  and  unconciliatory  style  of  the 
answers  which  he  returned  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  embanaasment  and 
vexation  of  a  mind  not  at  peace  with 
itself.  It  is  said  that  he  moorafnllj  ex- 
claimed to  Temple, 

"Extinxi  te  meqne,  aoror,   popolamqtM 
patreaqae 
Bidonios,  urbenque  tnam." 

The  prediction  was  but  too  just. 

Finding  Pitt  impracticable,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  advised  the  King  to  sub- 
mit to  necessity,  and  to  keep  Grenville 
and  the  Bedfords.  It  was,  indeed,  not  a 
time  at  which  offices  could  safely  be  left 
vacant.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  govern- 
ment had  produced  a  general  relaxation 
through  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
service.  Meetings,  which  at  anoth^ 
time  would  have  been  harmless,  now 
turned  to  riots,  and  rapidly  rose  almost 
to  the  dignity  of  rebellions.  The  Houses 
of  Parllment  were  blockaded  by  the 
Spitalfields  weavers.  Bedford  House 
was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  furious 
rabble,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned 
with  horse  and  foot.  Some  people  attri- 
buted these  disturbances  i>j.rt«rbaiu)ss. 
.to  the  friends  of  Bute,  *'«*"«»»^ 
and  some  to  the  friends  of  Wilkes.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  eifect 
was  general  insecurity.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  King  had  no  choice. 
With  bitter  feelings  of  mortification,  he 
informed  the  ministers  that  he  meant  to 
retain  them. 

They  answered  by  demanding  from 
him  a  promise  on  his  royal  word  never 
more  to  consult  Lord  Bute.  The  promise 
was  given.  They  then  de-  _ 
manded  aomething  more.  ^'^^^ 
Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  held  a  lucrative  office  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  be  dis- 
missed. The  King  replied  that  the  office 
had  been  given  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  he  bad  promised 
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never  to  take  it  away  while  he  lived. 
OrexiTille  was  obstinate,  and  the  KiDg, 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  yielded. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  over. 

The  trinmph  of  the  ministers  was  com* 

plete.     The    King    was 

'"teSSSIIr"  almo8*a«  ^^<^  »  prisoner 
as  Charles  the  First  had 
been,  when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Such 
were  the  fruits  of  the  policy  which,  only 
a  few  months  before,  was  represented  as 
haying  for  ever  secured  the  throne  against 
the  dictation  of  Insolent  subjects. 

His  Majesty's  natural  resentment 
fihowed  itself  in  erery  look  and  word. 
In  his  extremity,  he  looked  wistfully 
towards  that  Whig  connection,  once  the 
object  of  his  dread  and  hatred.  The 
Duke  of  Deronshire,  who  had  been 
treated  with  such  unjustifiable  harshness, 
-had  lately  died,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  was  still  a  boy.  The 
King  condescended  to  express  his  regret 
for  what  had  passed,  and  to  inyite  the 
young  Duke  to  court.  The  noble  youth 
came,  attended  by  his  uncles,  and  was 
receired  with  marked  graciousness. 

This  and  many  other  symptoms  of  the 
same  kind  irritated  the  ministers.  They 
had  still  in  store  for  their  soyereign  an 
insult  which  would  haye 
SSoSiSSS:'  ProToked  hi.  g»ndf.th« 
to  kick  them  out  of  the 
room.  Grenville  and  Bedford  demanded 
an  audience  of  him,  and  read  him  a  re- 
monstrance of  many  pages,  whidi  they 
had  drawn  up  with  great  care.  His 
Majesty  was  accused  of  breaking  his 
word,  and  of  treating  his  advisers  with 
gross  nnfaimess.  The  Princess  was  men- 
tioned in  language  by  no  means  eulogistic. 
Hints  were  thrown  out  that  Bute's  head 
was  in  danger.  The  King  was  plainly 
told  that  he  must  not  continue  to  show, 
OS  he  had  done,  that  he  disliked  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed;  that  he 
must  frown  upon  the  opposition,  that  he 
must  carry  it  fair  towards  his  ministers  in 
public.  He  several  times  interrupted  the 
reading,  by  declaring  that  he  had  ceased 
to  hold  any  communication  with  Bute, 
But  the  ministers,  disregarding  his  denial, 
went  on ;  and  the  King  listened  in  silence, 
almost  choked  by  rage.  When  they 
ceased  to  read,  he  merely  made  a  gesture 
expressive  of  his  wish  to  be  left  alone. 
He  afterwards  owned  that  he  thought  he 
should  have  gone  into  a  fit. 

Driven  to  despair,  he  again  had  re- 
course to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and 
the   Duke    of    Cumberland   again   had 


recourse  to  Pitt  Pitt  was  really  desirous 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  affairs,  and 
owned,  with  many  dutiful  expressions, 
that  the  terms  offered  by  the  King  were 
all  that  any  subject  could  desire.  But 
Temple  was  impractic- 
able  J  »nfPitMrith  gmt  tanSSSHTu.. 
regret,  declared  that  he 
could  not,  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
brother-in-law,  undertake  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  Duke  now  saw  only  one  way  of 
delivering  his  nephew.    An  administra- 
tion must  be  formed  of  the  Whigs  in 
opposition,   without   Pitt's   help.     The 
difficulties  seemed  almost 
insuperaWe.     DMth  utd    ^gSJSuS? 
desertion  had  {^evonsly 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  party  latc^ 
supreme  in   the   state.     Those   among 
whom  the  Duke^s  choice  lay  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  men  too  old  for 
important  offices,  and  men  who  had  never 
been  in  any  important  office  before.    The 
cabinet  must   be   composed  of   broken 
invalids  or  of  raw  recrnits. 

This  was  an  evil,  yet  not  an  nnmixed 
evil.  If  the  new  Whig  statesmen  had 
little  experience  in  busi- 
ness  and  debate,  they  SSS£ 
were,  on  the  other  hand, 
pure  from  the  taint  of  that  political 
immorality  which  had  deeply  infected 
their  predecessors.  Long  prosperity  had 
corrupted  that  great  party  which  had 
expelled  the  Stuarts,  limited  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  and  curbed  the  into- 
lerance of  the  Hierarchy.  Adversity  had 
already  produced  a  salutary  effect.  On 
the  day  of  the  accession  of  (George  the 
Third,  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  party 
terminated ;  and  on  that  day  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Whig  party  began.  The 
rising  chiefs  of  that  party  were  men  of  a 
very  different  sort  from  Sandys  and 
Winnington,  from  Sir  William  Tounge 
and  Henry  Fox.  They  were  men  worthy 
to  have  charged  by  the  side  of  Hampden 
at  Chalgrove,  or  to  have  exchanged  the 
last  embrace  with  Bussell  on  the  scaffold 
in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields.  They  carried 
into  politics  the  same  high  principles  of 
virtue  which  regulated  their  private 
dealings,  nor  would  they  stocp  to  pro- 
mote even  the  noblest  and  most  salutary 
ends  by  means  which  honour  and  probity ' 
condemn.  Such  men  were  Lord  John ' 
Cavendish,  Sir  George  Savile,  and  others 
whom  we  hold  in  honour  as  the  second 
founders  of  the  Whig  party,  as  the 
restorers    of    Its    pristine   health   and 
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energy  Ifter  half  a  ccntoiy  of  degener- 
acy. 

The  chief  of  this  respectable  band  was 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  man  of 

splendid  fortune,  excellent 
TheMarquiB  genae,  and  stainless  cha- 
gooM^ham.  racter.     He   was   indeed 

nervous  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he 
never  rose  without  great  reluctance  and 
embarrassment  to  address  the  House  of 
Iiords.  But,  though  not  a  great  orator, 
he  had  in  a  high,  degree  some  of  tho 
qualities  of  a  statesman.  He  chose  his 
friends  well ;  and  he  had,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  the  art  of  attaching  them 
to  liim  by  ties  of  the  most  honourable 
kind.  The  cheerful  fidelity  with  which 
they  adhered  to  him  through  many 
jeEirs  of  almost  hopeless  opposition,  was 
less  admirable  than  the  disinterestedness 
and  delicacy  which  they  showed  when  he 
rose  to  power. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  party  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  a  parallel  between 
two  powerful  connectiona  of  that  time, 

the  Bockinghams  and  the 

£Sl  bSSSK  ^^°'^-  The  Rocking, 
bam  party  was,  in  our 
Tiew,  exactly  what  a  party  shoidd  be.  It 
consisted  of  men  bound  together  by 
commthi  opinions,  by  common  public 
objects,  by  mutual  esteem.  That  they 
desired  to  obtain,  by  honest  and  constitu- 
tional means,  the  direction  of  affairs, 
they  bpetily  avowed.  But,  though  often 
invited  to  accept  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  office,  they  steadily  refused  to 
do  BO  on  any  conditions  inconsistent 
with  their  principles.  The  Bedford 
party,  as  a  party,  had,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  no  principle  whatever,  Rigby 
and  Sandwich  wanted  public  money,  and 
thought  that  they  should  fetch  a  higher 
price  jointly  than  singly.  They  there- 
fore acted  in  concert,  and  prevailed  on  a 
much  more  important  and  a  much  better 
man  than  themselves  to  act  with  them. 

It  was  to  Rockingham  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  now  had  recourse.  The 
Marquis  consented  to  take  the  treasury. 
Newcastle,  so  long  the  recognized  chief 
of  the  Whigs,  could  not  well  be  excluded 

i^polntments.  *""  ***«  ministry.  He 
was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal.  A  very  honest  clear- 
headed bountry  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Dowdeflwell,  became  chancellor  of  the 
exclkequer.  General  Conway,  who  had 
served  ubder  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 


and  was  strongly  attadiod  to  his  royal 
highness,  was  made  secretary  of  state, 
with  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commocs. 
A  great  Whig  nobleman.  In  the  prime  of 
manhood,  from  whom  much  was  at  that 
time  expected,  Augustus  Duke  of  Qraf- 
ton,  was  the  other  sedretary. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  remember 
no   government  so   weak   in   oratorical 
talents  and  in  official  experience.     The 
general  opinion  was,  that  the  ministers 
might  hold  office  during  the  recess,  but 
that  the  first  day  of  debate  in  Parliament 
'  would   be   the   last   day 
of  their  power.     Charles   SaiSSStol 
Townshend     was*    asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  new  administra- 
tion,   "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  mere  lutestring  i 
pretty  summer  wear.    It  will  never  do 
for  the  winter." 

At  this  conjuncture  Lord  Rockingham 
had  the  wisdom  to  discern  the  value,  and 
secure  the  aid  of  an  ally,  who,  to  elo- 
quence surpassing  the  eloquence  of  Pitt, 
and  to  industry  which  shamed  the  indus- 
try of  OrenviUe,  united  an  amplitude  of 
comprehension  tO  which  neither  Pitt  nor 
Grenville  could  lay  claim.     A    yonng^ 
Irishman  had,  some  time  before,  come 
over  to  push  bis  fortune  in  London.    He 
had  written  much  for  the  booksellers; 
but  he  was  best  known  by  a  little  trea- 
tise, in  which  the  style  and  reaaoniiig^  of 
Bolingbroke  were  mimicked  with  exqui- 
site skill,  and  by  a  theory,  of  more  inge- 
nuity   than    soundness,    touching    the 
pleasures   which   we   receive  from  the 
objects  of  taste.    He  had  also  attained  a 
high  reputation  as   a  talker,  and   wa» 
regarded  by  the  men  of  letters  who  sup- 
ped together  at  the  Turk's  Head  a«  the 
only  match  in  conversation  for  Dr.  John- 
son.   He  now  became  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was  brought 
into  Parliament  by  his  patron's  in^uenoe. 
These  arrangements,  indeed,  were    not 
made  without  some  difficulty.    The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  was  always  meddling 
and  chattering,  adjured  the  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
this  adventurer,  whose  real  name  was 
O'Bourke,  and  whom  his  Grace  knew  to 
be   a   wild   Irishman,   *       — -        . 
Jacobite,  a  Papist,  a  con-       bSS^ 
cealed  Jesuit.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham treated  the  calumny  as  it  deserr 
ed ;  and  the  Whig  party  was  strength- 
ened and  adorned '  by  the  accession  of 
Edmund  Burke. 

The  party,  indeed,  stood  in  heed  of 
accessions;  for  it  sustained  about  this 
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time  an  almost  irrepamblo  loss.  The* 
Puke  of  Camberland  had  formed  the 
gOTemment,  and  was  its  main  support. 
Hia  exalted  rank  and  gieat  name  in  some 
degree  balanced  the  fame  of  Pitt  As 
mediator  between  the  Whigs  and  the. 
court,  he  held  a  place  which  no  other 
person  could  fill.  The  strength  of  his 
character  supplied  that  which  was  the 
chief  defect  of  the  now  ministry.  Ckm- 
way,  in  particular,  who,  with  excellent 
intentions  and  respectable  talents,  was 
the  most  dependent  and  irresolute  of 
human  beings,  drew  from  the  counsels  of 
that  masculine  mind  a  determination  not 
his  own.  Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
the  Duke  suddenly  died. 
Death  of  the  His  death  was  generally 
CiSbSlaLd.  regarded  as  the  signal  of 
great  troubles,  and  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  from  respect  for  his 
personal  qualities,  was  greatly  lamented. . 
It  was  remarked  that  the  mourning  in 
London  was  the  most  genend  erer  known, 
and  was  both  deeper  and  longer  than  the 
Gazette  had  prescribed. 

In  the  meantime,  every  mail  from 
America  brought  alarming  tidings.  The 
crop  which  GreuTille  had  sown,  his  sno- 
cesBOrs  bad  now  to  reap. 
S«toJS.°J[  ^  colonie.  WM.  is  » 
state  bordering  on  re- 
bellion. The  stamps  were  burned.  The 
revenue  officers  were  tarred  and  feathered. 
All  traffic  between  the  discontented  pro- 
vinces and  the  mother  country  was  in- 
terrupted. The  Exchangeof  London  was 
in  dismay.  Half  the  firms  of  Bristol  and 
Liverpool  were  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. In  Leeds,  Manchester,  Notting- 
ham, it  was  said  that  three  artisans  out 
of  every  ten  had  been  turned  adrift. 
Civil  war  seemed  to  be  at  hand ;  and  it 
could  not  be  doubted,  that,  if  once  the 
British  nation  were  divided  against  itself, 
France  and  Spain  would  soon  take  part 
in  the  quarrel. 

Three  courses  were  open  to  the  minis- 
ters. The  first  was  to  enforce  the  Stamp 
Act  by  the  sword.  This  was  the  course 
on  which  the  King,  and 
^•S^5f  Qrenvilie,  whom  the  King 
hated  beyond  all  living 
men,  were  alike  bent.  The  natures  of 
both  were  arbitrary  and  stubborn.  They 
resembled  each  other  so  much  that  they 
conld  never  be  friends ;  but  they  resem* 
bled  each  other  also  so  much,  that  they 
saw  almost  all  important  practical  ques- 
tions in  the  same  point  of  view.  Neither 
of  them  would  bear  to  be  govexned  by 


the  other ;  but  they  perfectly  agreed  as 
to  the  best  way  of  governing  the  people. 

Another  course  was  that  which  Pitt 
recommended.    He  held  that  the  British 
Parliament  was  not  constitutionally  com- 
petent to  pass  a  law  for 
taxing  the  oolouie..    He    f^i^f 
therefore  considered   the 
Stamp  Act  as  a  nullity,  as  a  document  of 
no  more  validity  than  Charles's  writ  of 
ship-money,  or  James's  proclamation  dis- 
pensing with  the  penal  laws.    This  doc- 
trine seems  to  us,  we  must  own,  to  be 
altogether  untenable. 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a 
third  way.  The  opinion  of  the  most 
judicious  and  temperate  statesmen  of 
those  times  was,  that  the  British  consti- 
tution had  set  no  limit  whatever  to  the 
legislative  power  of  the  British  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  over  the  whole 
British  £mpire.  Parliament,  they  held, 
was  legally  competent  to  tax  America, 
as  Parliament  was  legally  competent  to 
commit,  any  other  act  of  folly  or  wicked-  • 
ness,  to  confiscate  the  property  <rf  all  the 
merchants  in  Lombard  Street,  or  to  at- 
taint any  man  in  the  kingdom  of  high 
treason,  without  examining  witnesses 
against  him,  or  hearing  him  in  his  own 
defence.  The  most  atrocious  act  of  con- 
fiscation or  of  attainder  is  just  as  valid  an 
act  as  the  Toleration  Act  or  the  Habeas 
Corpus  AcL  But  from  acts  of  confisca- 
tion and  acts  of  attainder,  lawgivers  are 
bound,  by  every  obligation  of  morality, 
systematically  to  refrain.  In  the  same 
manner  ought  the  British  legislature  to 
refrain  from  taxing  the 
American  Colonies.    The  The 

Stamp  Act  was  indefen-  iSefeni^to. 
sible,  not  because  it  was 
beyond  the  constitutional  competence  of 
Parliament,  but  because  it  was  unjust 
and  impolitic,  sterile  of  revenue,  and 
fertile  of  discontents.  These  sonnd  doc- 
trines were  adopted  by  Lord  Rockingham 
and  his  colleagues,  and  were,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  inculcated  by  Buike, 
in  orations,  some  of  which  will  last  as 
long  as  the  English  language. 

The  winter  came ;  the  Parliament  met ; 
and  the  state  of  the  colonies  instantly 
became  the  subject  of 
fierce  contention, 
whose  health  had  been 
somewhat  restored  by  the  waters  of  Batb, 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
with  ardent  and  pathetic  eloquence,  not 
only  condemned  the  Stamp  Act,  but 
applauded  the  resistance  of  Massachu: 


p;.^     The  state  of 
•t^Att,    the  colonies. 
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setts  and  Virginia;  and  yehemently 
maintained,  in  defiance,  we  must  say,  of 
all  reason  and  of  all  aathoritj,  that, 
according  to  the  British  constitution,  the 
supreme  legislative  power  does  not  in- 
clude the  power  to  tax.  The  language 
of  Grenvillc,  on  the  other  hand,  was  such 
as  Strafford  might  have  used  at  the 
council-table  of  Charles  the  First,  when 
news  came  of  the  resistance  to  the 
liturgy  at  Edinburgh.  The  colonists 
were  traitors;  those  who  excused  them 
were  little  better.  Frigates,  mortars, 
bayonets,  sabres,  were  the  proper  reme- 
dies for  such  distempers. 

The  ministers  occupied  an  intermediate 
position ;  they  proposed  to  declare  that 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  British 
Parliament  oyer  the  whole  Bmpire  was 
in  all  cases  supreme ;  and  they  proposed, 
at  the  same  time,  to  repeal 
^SSl,  A^'  the  Stamp  Act  To  the 
former  measure  Pitt  ob- 
jected ;  but  it  was  carried  with  scarcely 
a  dissentient  voice.  The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Pitt  strongly  supported ;  but 
against  the  government  was  arrayed  a 
formidable  assemblage  of  opponents. 
Grenville  and  the  Bedfords  were  furious. 
Temple,  who  had  now  allied  himself 
closely  with  his  brother,  and  separated 
himself  from  Pitt,  was  no  despicable 
enemy.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
worst.  The  ministry  was  without  its 
natural  strength.  It  had  to  struggle, 
not  only  against  its  avowed  enemies,  but 
against  the  insidious  hostility  of  the 
King,  and  of  a  set  of  persons  who,  about 
this  time,  began  to  be  designated  as  the 
King's  friends. 

The  character  of  this  faction  has  been 
drawn  by  Burke  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  force  and  vivacity.  Those  who 
know  how  strongly,  through  his  whole 
life,  his  judgment  was  biassed  by  his 
passions,  may  not  unnaturally  suspect 
that  he  has  left  us  rather  a  caricature  than 
a  likeness ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely,  in 
the  whole  portrait,  a  single  touch  of 
which  the  fidelity  is  not  proved  by  facts 
of  unquestionable  authenticity. 

The    public    generally   regarded   the 

Klng*s  friends  as  a  body  of  which  Bute 

_.  .„        ,  ,      was    the   directing   soul. 

of  BnS?'''*  I*  "^^  ^o  no  P«n>ose  that 

power.        the  Earl  professed  to  have 

done  with  politics,  that  he 

absented  himself  year  after  year  from  the 

levde  and  the  drawing-room,  that  he  went 

to  the  north,  that  he  went  to  Rome.   The 

notion,  that,  in  some  inexplicable  manner, 


he  dictated  all  the  measures  of  the  coort, 
was  fixed  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the 
multitude,  bat  of  some  who  had  good 
opportunities  of  obtaining  informatioB. 
and  who  ought-  to  have  been  supczior  to 
vulgar  prejudices.  Our  own  belief  is  that 
these  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and 
that  he  ceased  to  have  any  oommnnica^ 
tion  with  the  King  on  political  matters 
some  time  before  the  dismissal  of  George 
Grenville.     The  supposition   of   Bute's 
influenoe  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  meees- 
sary  to  explain  the  phenomenal.     The 
King,  in  1765,  was  no  longer  the  ignocmnt 
and  inexperienced  boy  who  had,  in  1760, 
been  managed  by  his  mother  and    his 
groom   of  the   stole.     He  had,  daring 
several  years,  observed  the  straggles  of 
parties,   and   conferred   daily  on   high 
questions  of   state  vrith  able  and   ex- 
perienced politidans.     His  way  of  life 
had  developed   his   understanding  and 
character.     He  was   now  no  longer  a 
puppet,  but  had  very  decided  c^inSons 
both  of  men  and  things.    Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have 
high  notions  of  his  own  prerogatives, 
should  be  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
should  wish  all  public  men  to  be  detached 
from  each  other  and  dependent  on  him- 
self alone ;  nor  oould  anything  be  more 
natural  than  that,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  political  world  then  was,  he  should 
find  instruments  for  his  purposes. 

Thus  sprang  into  existence  and  into 
note  a  reptile  epectes  of  politicians  never 
before    and  never   since 
known   in   our    country.      "^^eSSf 
These  men  disclaimed  all 
political  ties,  except  those  which  bound 
them  to  the  throne.    They  were  vriUing 
to  coalesce  with  any  party,  to  abandon 
any  party,  to  undermine  any  party,  to 
assault  any  party,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
To   them,   all   administrations  and   ail 
oppositions  were  the  same.     They  re- 
garded   Bute,    Grenville,   Bockingham, 
Pitt,  without  one  sentiment  wther  of  pre- 
dilection or  of  aversion.    They  were  the 
King's  friends.    It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  friendship  implied  no  personal  inti- 
macy.   These   people   had  never   lived 
with  their  master,  as  Dodington  at  oce 
time  lived  with  his  father,  or  as  Sheridan 
afterwards   lived  with    his  son.     They 
never  hunted  with  him  in  the  morning, 
or  played  cards  with  him  io  the  evening  ; 
never  shared  his  mutton  or  walked  with 
him  among  his  turnips.    Only  one  or  two 
of  them  ever  saw  his  face,  except  on 
public  days.    The  whole  band,  however, 
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always  h&d  early  and  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  his  personal  inclinations.  None 
of  these  people  were  high  in  the  adminis- 
tration. They  were  generally  to  be  found 
in  places  of  much  emolamenti  little 
latx>ar,  and  no  responsibility ;  and  these 
places  they  continued  to  occupy  securely 
while  the  cabinet  was  six  or  seren  times 
reconstructed.  Their  peculiar  business 
was  not  to  support  the  ministry  against 
the  opposition,  but  to  support  the  King 
against  the  ministry.  WheneTer  his 
Majesty  was  induced  to  give  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  introduction  of  some  bill 
which  his  constitutional  advisers  regarded 
as  necessary,  his  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  sure  to  speak  against  it, 
to  vote  against  it,  to  throw  in  Its  way 
every  obstruction  compatible  with  the 
forms  of  Parliament.  If  his  Majesty 
foand  it  necessary  to  admit  into  his  closet 
a  secretary  of  state  or  a  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  whom  he  disliked,  his 
friends  were  sure  to  miss  no  opportunity 
of  thwarting  and  humbling  the  obnoxious 
minister.  In  return  for  these  serrices, 
the  King  covered  them  with  his  protec- 
tion. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  his  re- 
sponsible servants  complained  to  him 
that  they  were  daily  betrayed  and  im- 
peded by  men  who  were  eating  the  bread 
of  the  government.  He  sometimes  justi- 
fied the  offenders,  sometimes  excused 
them,  sometimes  owned  that  they  were 
to  blame,  but  said  that  he  must  take 
time  to  consider  whether  he  could  part 
with  them.  He  never  would  turn  them 
out ;  and,  while  everything  else  in  the 
state  was  constantly  changing,  these 
sycophants  seemed  to  have  a  life-estate 
in  their  offices. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  King's  friends, 

that  though  his  Majesty  had  consented 

to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  had 

consented  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  that 

though   he   had   eagerly 

when,  in  his  extreme 
need  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  they 
had  undertaken  to  free  him'  from  an  in- 
supportable yoke,  he  had  by  no  means 
got  over  his  early  prejudices  against  his 
deliverers.  The  ministers  soon  found 
that,  while  they  were  encountered  in 
front  by  the  whole  force  of  a  strong 
opposition,  their  rear  was  assailed  by  a 
large  body  of  those  whom  they  had 
regarded  as  auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Bockingham  and 
his  adherents  went  on  resolutely  with 
the  bill  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act. 


They  had  on  their  side  all  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  of  the 
realm.    In  the  debates  the 
government    was    power-      Bill  for 
fully  supported.  Twogreat  'gSJlot* 
orators  and  statesmen,  be- 
longing to   two   different    generations, 
repeatedly  put  forth  all  their  powers  in 
defence  of  the  bill.    The  House  of  Com- 
mons heard  Pitt  for  the  last  time,  and 
Burke  for  the  first  time,  and   was   in 
doubt  to  which  of  them  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence should  be  assigned.    It  was  in- 
deed a  splendid  sunset  and  a  splendid 
dawn* 

For  a  time  the  event  seemed  doubtful. 
In  several  divisions  the  ministers  were 
hard  pressed.  On  one 
oocwioD,  not  le»  that  SKJJS 
twelve  of  the  King's 
friends,  all  men  in  office,  voted  against 
the  government.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Lord  Bockingham  remonstrated 
with  the  King.  His  Majesty  confessed 
that  there  was  ground  for  complaint,  but 
hoped  that  gentle  means  would  bring  the 
muthieers  to  a  better  mind.  If  they  per- 
sisted in  their  misconduct,  he  would  dis- 
miss them. 

At  length  the  decisive  day   arrived. 
The  gallery,  the  lobby,  the   Court   of 
Bequests,  the  staircases, 
were  crowded  with  mer-     ^debate^* 
chants  from  all  the  great 
ports  of  the  island.    The  debate  lasted 
till  long  after  midnight.   On  the  division, 
the  ministers  had  a  g^eat  majority.    The 
dread  of  civil  war,  and  the  outcry  of  all 
the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom,  had 
been  too  strong  for  the  combined  strength 
of  the  court  and  the  opposition. 

It  was  in  the  first  dim  twilight  of  a 
February  morning  that  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
hostile  parties  showed  themselves  to  the 
multitude.  Conway  was  received  with 
loud  applause.  But  when 
Pitt  appeared,  all  eyes  The  rival 
were  fixed  on  him  alone. 
All  hats  were  in  the  air. 
Loud  and  long  huzzas  accompanied  him 
to  his  chair,  and  a  train  of  admirers 
escorted  him  all  the  way  to  his  home. 
Then  came  forth  Grcnville.  As  soon  as 
he  was  recognized,  a  storm  of  hisses  and 
curses  broke  forth.  He  turned  fiercely 
on  the  crowd,  and  caught  one  man  by  the 
throat.  The  bystanders  were  in  great 
alarm.  If  a  scuffle  began,  none  could 
say  how  it  might  end.  Fortunately  the 
person  who  had  been  collared  only  said, 


ohlefs 
applauded. 
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"Jf  1  may  not  hise,  sir,  I  hope  I  mny 
laugh,"  and  langhed  in  Grenville's  face. 

The  majority  had  heen  so  deciaive, 
that  all  the  opponents  of  the  ministry, 
save  one,  were  disposed  to  let  the  bill 
pass  without  any  further  contention. 
But  solicitation  and  ezpostolattonr  were 
thrown  away  on  GzenTllle.  His  in- 
domitable spirit  rose  up  stronger  and 
stronger  nader  the  load  of  public  hatred. 
He  foQght  ont  the  battle  obstinately  to 
the  end.  On  the  last  reading  he  had  a 
sharp  altercation  with  his 

al^'Saon.  hrother.in.Uw,tJieL»tof 
their  many  sharp  alterca- 
tions. Pitt  thundered  in  his  loftiest 
tones  against  the  man  who  had  widied 
to  dip  the  ermine  of  a  British  King  in  the 
blood  of  the  British  people.  GrenTiUe 
replied  with  his  wonted  intrepidity  and 
asperity.  <*If  the  tax,"  he  said,  ^were 
still  to  be  laid  on,  .1  would  lay  it  on. 
For  the  evils  which  it  may  produce  my 
accuser  is  answerable.  His  profusion 
made  it  necessary.  His  dedarations 
against  the  oonstitutional  powers  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  have  made 
it  doubly  necessary.  I  do  not  envy  him 
the  huzza.  I  glory  in  the  hiss.  If  it 
were  to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it." 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the 

chief  measure   of  Lord  Bockingham's 

government.    But  that  goverament  is 

entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  put  a 

stop  to  two  oppressive  practices,  which, 

in  Wilkes's  case,  had  attracted  the  notice 

and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  the 

public.     The  House  of   Commons  was 

induced  by  the  ministers  to  pass  a  reso- 

_      .  ^,  lution,    oondemniug    the 

Resolutions.  i  -,  ^ 

use  of  general  warrants, 

and  another  resolution,  condemning  the 
seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libel. 

It  must  be  added,  to  the  lasting  honour 
of  Lord  Bockingham,  that  his  adminis- 
tration    was     the    first 
A  courageous   which,    during    a    long 
admlnlstra-  '  i.  j  ^i 

ttoii.         course  of  years,  had  the 

courage  and  the  virtue  to 
refrain  from  bribing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. His  enemies  accused  him  and  his 
friends  of  weakness,  of  haughtiness,  of 
party  spirit  ;  but  calumny  itself  never 
dared  to  couple  his  name  with  corrup- 
tion. 

Unhappily  his  government,  though  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  existed  in  our 
country,  was  also  one  of  the  weakest. 
The  King*s  friends  assailed  and  ob- 
structed the  ministers  at  every  turn.  To 
appeal  to  the  King  was  only  to  draw 


forUi  new  promises  and  new  erasioDL 
His  Majesty  was  sure  that  there  must 
be  some  misunderstanding. 
Lord  Bockingham  had  bet-  g^A^SSSife 
ter  speak  to  the  gentlemen. 
They  should  be  dismissed  on  the  next 
fault.  The  next  fault  was  soon  com- 
mitted, and  his  Majesty  still  o(»tinoed  to 
shuffle.  It  was  too  bad.  It  was  quite 
abominable ;  but  it  mattered  lees  as  the 
prorogation  was  at  hand,  fie  would  give 
the  delinquents  one  more  chance.  If 
they  did  not  alter  their  conduct  next 
session,  he  should  not  have  one  word  to 
say  for  them.  He  had  already  resolved 
that,  long  before  the  commenoement  of 
the  next  session,  Lord  Bockingham  should 
cease  to  be  minister. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  our 
story  which,  admiring  as  we  do  the 
genius  and  the  many  aoble  qualities  of 
Pitt,  we  cannot  relate  without  much  pain. 
We  believe  that,  at  this  oonjnnctore^  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  victory 
either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  King's 
friends. .  If  he  had  allied  himself  elosely 
with  Lord  Bockingham,  what  could  the 
court  have  done  ?  There 
would  have  been  only  one  ^^^^^ 
alternative,  the  Whigs  or 
Grenville  $  and  there  eonid  be  no  doubt 
what  the  King's  choice  would  be.  He 
still  reoMmbeved,  as  well  he  might,  with 
the  utmost  bittemess,  the  thraldom  from 
which  his  undo  had  freed  him,  and  said 
about  this  time,  with  great  vehemence, 
that  he  would  sooner  see  the  devil  come 
into  his  closet  than  Grenville. 

And  what  was  there  to  prevent  Pitt 
from  allying  himself  with  Lord  Bocking- 
ham ?  On  all  the  most  important  ques- 
tions their  views  were  the  same.  They 
had  agreed  in  condemning  the  peace,  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  general  warrants,  the 
seizure  of  papen.     The  ,  *     ♦ 

points  in  which  they  dif-  'SSfa^Sl. 
f ered  were  few  snd  unim- 
portant. In  integiity,  in  disinterested- 
ness, in  hatred  of  oorruptiou,they  resem- 
bled  each  other.  Their  personal  interests 
could  not  dash.  They  sat  in  different 
Houses,  and  Pitt  had  always  declared 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  be 
first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

If  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  coali- 
tion beneficial  to  the  sUte^  and  honour- 
able to  all  ooncnmed,  was  suffered  to 
escape,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Whig 
ministers.  They  behaved  towards  Pitt 
with  an  obsequiousness  which,  had  it  not 
been  the  effect  of  sincere  admiration  and  j 
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of  anxieiy  fot  tbe  pablio  intetesta,  might 

haye  been  jiutlj  called  serrile.     They 

repeatedly   gave  him  to 

ObseqxdoTU-   understand    that,'   if   he 

'^^  WWg^*     chose  to  join  their  janks, 

nUnlftteri.      they  were  ready  to  receive 

him,  not  as  an  asfociate/ 

bat  aa  a  leader.    They  had  proved  their 

respect  for  him  by  beatowing  a  peerage 

on  the  person  -who,  at  that  time,-  enjoyed 

the  largest  share  of  his  confidence,  Cldef- 

Justice  Pratt.    What  then  was  there  to 

divide  Pitt  from  the  Whigs  ?    What,-  on 

the  other  hand,  neaa  there  in  common 

between  him  and  the  King's  friends,  that 

he  should  lend  himself  to  their  parpoeea 

— he  who  had  never  owed  anything  to ' 

flattery  or  intrigue,  he  whoee  eloqnenoe  ' 

and   independent  spirit  had  ovemwed  * 

two  generations  of  slaves  and  jobbers, 

he  who  had  twice  been  forced  by  the 

enthusiasm  of  an  admiring  nation  on  a 

reluctant  Prince  ? 

Unhappily  Uie  court  had  gained  PitI, 
not,  it  ia  troe^  by  those  *  ignoble-  means 
which  were  employed  when  snoh  men  as 
Bigby  and  Wedderbum  were  to  be  won, 
but  by  alluTemements  sntted  to  a  nature 
noble  even  in  its  aberrattens.    The  King 
set  himself  to  sedaee  the  one  man  who 
could  turn  the  Whigs  out  withotit  letting 
GroBTille     in.      Praise, 
^'th^SSrt.^  <«eftea,  promisee,   were 
lavished  on  the  idol  of 
the  nation.    He,  and  be  alone,  eonM  put 
an  end  to  faction,  could  bid  defiance  to 
all  the  powerfttl  oonneotions  in  the  land 
united,  Whigs  and  Tories,  Rockinghams, 
BedfordA,  and  GrenviUes.    These  bland* 
ishments  produced  a  great  effect.    For  ■ 
though  Pitt's  spirit  was  high  and  manly, 
though  his  eloquence  was  often  exerted 
with  formidable  effect  against  the  court, 
and  thonjg;h  his  theory  of  government 
had  been  learned  in  the  school  of  Locke 
and  Sidney*  he  had  always  regarded  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  with  profound 
veneration*    As  soon  as  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  royalty,  his  imagination 
and  sensibility  became  too  strong  for  his 
principles.    His  Whiggism  thawed  and 
disappeared;    and  he  became,   for  the 
time,  a  Tory  of  the  old  Ormond  pattern.' 
Nor  was  he  by  any  means  unwilling  to 
assist   in  the    work   of    dissolving   all 
political  connbctians.    His '  &mi  weight> 
in  the  stste  wad.  wholly  ioldependeBt'of 
snch  eoauectfons;     He  was  therefore* 
inclined  to  look  on  them  wl^  disBke, 
and  made  far  too  little  distlnGtieu  be- 
tween gangs  of  knaves  assochited  for  the 


mere  purpose  of  robbing  the  pnUlo,  and 
confedeificies  of  honourable  men  for  the 
promotion  of  great  public  objects.    Nor 
had  he  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
strenuous   efforts    which  he    made   to- 
annihilate  all  parties  tended   only  to 
establish  the  ascendency  of  one  party, 
and  that  the  basiest  and  most  hateful  of  all. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
have  been  thus  misled,  if  his  mind  had 
been  in  full  health  and  vigour*    But  the 
tmth  is,  that  he  had  for  some  time  been 
in  an  unnatural  state  of 
exeHement.  No  suspicion    ^SSS^ 
of  this  sort  had  yet  got 
abroad.    Hifl  eloquence  had-  never  shone 
with  more  splendour  than  during  the 
reeent  debateSb    But  people  ^fterwarda 
called  to  mind  many  things  which  ought 
to  have  roused  their  apprehensions.    Hia  • 
'  habits' were  gmdoally  b^ 
c<«ning;  more  and  v^^^^S^  ^' 
eccentric*  A  hotiOK  of  all       habita. 
lend  aonads,  such  ^s'  is  '  • 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
oddities  of  Walleastein,  grew  upon  him.  < 
Thomgh  the  most  affiactionate  of  fathers, 
he  could  not  at  this  time  bear*  to  > hear 
the  voioea  of  his  own  ohildten,and  laid- 
out  great  snftis  at  Hayes  in  buying  up  - 
houtea  tiontiguotis  to  his  own,  merely' 
that  he  might  have  no  neighbonrs  to 
disttttb  him  with  their  noise.    He  then 
sold  Hayea,  and  took  poasession  of   a 
villa  at   Hampstead,   where  he   again 
begftn  to  pnrcfaase  houses  to  rif^t  and 
left.    In  expense,  indeed,  he  vied,  during 
this  part  of  his  life,  with  the  wealthiest' 
of  the  conquerors  of  Bengal  and  Tanjore. 
At  Burton  Pynsent,  he  ordered  a  great 
extent  of   ground   to  be  planted   with 
cedars.    Cedars  enough  for  the  purpose 
were  not  to  be  found  in  Somersetshire. 
They  were  therefore  oolleoted  in  London^ 
and  sent  down  by  land  carriage.    Belaya 
of  labourers  were  hired ;  and  the  work 
went  on  all  night  by  torchlight.     No 
man  could   be  more   abstemious   than 
Pitt;  yet  the  profusion  of  his  kitchen 
was  a  wonder  even  to  epicures.    Several 
dinners  were  always  dressing;  for  hi» 
appetite  was  capricious   and  fanciful; 
and  at  whatever  moment  he  felt  inclined 
to  eat,  he  expected  a  meal  to  be  instantly 
I    on  the  table.   Other  circumstances  might 
I '  be  mentioned,  such  as  separately  are  of 
j     little  moment,  but  auch  as,  when  taken 
together,  and  when  viewed  in  connection 
I    with  the  strange  eventa  which  followed^ 
'    juatify  ua  m  believing  that  his  mmd  was 
already  in  a  morbid  atate. 
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8oon  after  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Parliament,  Lord  Bockingfaaxn  received 

his  dismissal.  He  retired, 
Betirementof  accompanied  by  a  firm 
^^-o^^j^^^*- body   of   friends,   whose 

consistency  and  npright- 
ness  enmity  itself  was  forced  to  admit. 
Ifone  of  them  had  asked  or  obtained  any 
pension  or  any  sinecare,  either  in  posses- 
sion or  in  reyersion.  Sach  disinterested- 
ness was  then  rare  among  politicians. 
Their  chief,  though  not  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents,  had  won  for  himself  an  honour- 
able fame,  which  he  kept  pure  to  the 
last  He  had,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which 
«eemed  almost  insurmomitable,  remored 
great  abuses  and  averted  a  civil  war. 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  a  dark  and  terrible 
day,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  save 
the  state,  brought  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin  by  the  same  peifidy  and  obstinacy 
which  had  embarzaMed,  and  at  length 
orerthrown,  his  first  adaainistration. 
Pitt   was   planting  in   Somersetshire 

when  he  was  summoned 
^tS^SStT**  to  court  by  aletter  written 

with  the  royal  hand.  He 
instantly  hastened  to  London.  The  irri* 
tabillty  of  his  mind  and  body  were 
increased  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
travelled ;  and  when  he  reached  his 
journey's  end  he  was  suffering  from 
fever.  HI  as  he  was,  he  saw  the  King 
at  Eichmond,  and  undertook  to  form  an 
administration. 

Pitt  was  scarcely  in  the  state  in  which 

a  man  should  be  who  has 

arduous  negotiations.  In 
his  letters  to  his  wife,  he  complained 
that  the  conferences  in  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  bear  a  part  heated 
his  blood  and  accelerated  his  pulse. 
From  other  sources  of  information  we 
learn,  that  his  language,  even  to  those 
whose  co-operation  he  wished  to  engage, 
was  strangely  peremptory  and  despotic. 
Some  of  his  notes  written  at  this  time 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  in  a  style 
which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have 
been  too  well  bred  to  employ  in  address- 
ing any  French  gentleman. 

In  the  attempt  to  dissolve  all  parties, 
Pitt  met  with  some  difficulties.  Some 
Whigs,  whom  the  court  would  ghidly 
have  detached  from  Lord  Sockingham, 
rejected  all  offers.  The  Bedfoids  were 
perfectly  willing  to  break  with  Oren- 
ville ;  but  Pitt  would  not  come  up  to 
their  tenns.  Temple,  whom  Pitt  at  first 
meant  to  pUce  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 


sury,  proved  intractable.     A  coUneci 
indeed  had,  during  some  months,  beea 
last   growing  between  the  brothoMs* 
law,  so  long  and  so    doaely  allied  is 
politics.    Pitt  was  angry  with  Temple 
for  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  SUap 
Act.    Temple  was  angry  with  Pitt  for 
refusing  to  accede  to  that  family  kagae 
which  was  now  the  favourite  pisn  at 
Stowe.    At  length  the  Barl  proposed  aa 
equal  partition  of  power  and  patronage, 
and  offered,  on  this  condition,  to  gire  op 
his  brother  George.    Pitt  thought  the 
demand   exorbitant,    and 
positively  refused  oompli-       <^agjt 
ance.    A  bitter   qoarrel  ^*i}iS  w? 
followed.     Bach  of    the 
kinsmen  was   true    to    his   charscter. 
Temple's  soul  festered  with  Bpit^  and 
Pitt's  swelled  into  contempt.    Temple 
represented  Rtt  as   the  most  odions  of 
hypocrites  and  traitors.    PiU  held  a  dif- 
ferent, and  perhaps  a  more  provoking 
tone.    Temple  was  a  good  sort  of  mu 
enough,  whose  single  title  to  dirtinctioD 
was,  that  he  had  a  large  garden,  with  a 
large  piece  of  water,  and  a  great  many 
pavUions  and  summer-houses.     To  his 
fortunate  connection  with  a  great  orator 
and  statesman  he  was  indebted  for  an  im- 
portance in    the  state  which  his  own 
talents  could  never  have  gained  for  him. 
That  importance  had  tnnied  his  head. 
He  had  begun  to  fanpy  that  he  ooold 
form  administrations,  and  goverm  Bm- 
piies.    It  was  piteous  to  see  a  vell-mesii- 
ing  man  under  such  a  ddosioii. 

In   spite  of  all   these  difficulties,  a 
ministry  was  made  such  ss  the  King 
wished  to  see,  a  ministry 
in  which  aU  his  Majesty's    ^'J^SjjSa 
friends  were  comfortably     tbsIDn^ 
accommodated,  and  which,  , 

with  the  exception  of  his  Majesty  s 
friends,  contained  no  fonr  pewoos  who 
had  ever  in  their  lives  been  in  the  habit 
of  acting  together.  Men  who  had  never 
concurred  in  a  single  vote  fonod  them- 
selves seated  at  the  same  hosrf.  The 
office  of  paymaster  was  divided  ^]^ 
two  persons  who  had  never  exch»n««f» 
woid.  Most  of  the  chief  posti^ww*^ 
either  by  personal  adherents  of  Vttt,^ 
by  members  of  the  late  nunistiy,whohad 
been  induced  to  remain  in  place  ti^  7* 
dismissal  of  Lord  Kockingham.  To  tte 
former  class  belonged  Pratt,  now  Lon 
Camden,  who  accepted  the  great  sesi,  and 
Lord  Bhelbume,  who  was  made  one  a 
the  secieUries  of  state.  To  the  laUcr 
class  belonged  the  Duke  of  Oiafton,  who 
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became  fint  lord  of  the  treMnry,  and 
Conway,  who  kept  his  old  position  both 
in  the  goTernment  and  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  Charles  Townshend,  who  had 
belonged  to  eyery  party,  and  cared  for 
none^  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Pitt  himself  was  declared 

FlU  created    prime  ministeri  bat  refused 

fSSoi!^      totakeanylaboriousoffice. 

He  was  created  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  the  privy  seal  was  delirered 
to  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
failure,    the   complete   and   disgraceful 

failure,   of  this  arrange- 
'ftSure?*      ment,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 

to  any  want  of  talents  in 
the  persons  whom  we  have  named.  None 
of  them  were  deficient  in  abilities;  and 
four  of  them,  Pitt  himself,  Shelbume, 
Camden,  and  Townshend,  were  men  of 
high  iotellectnal  eminence.  The  fault 
was  not  in  the  materials,  but  in  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  materials  were  put  to- 
gether. Pitt  had  mixed  up  these  conflict* 
ing  elements,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
he  should  be  able  to  keep  them  all  in 
perfect  subordination  to  himself,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  We 
shall  soon  see  how  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeded. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  new 

prime  minister  kissed  hands,  thiee-tonrths  | 

'  of  that  popularity  whidi  he  had  long 

enjoyed  without  a  rival,  and  to  which  he 

*  owed  the  greater  part  of  his  authority, 

departed  from  him.  A 
Ontci^  against  ^i^^t  outcry  was  raised, 

not  against  that  part  of 
his  conduct  which  really  deserred  severe 
condemnation,  but  against  a  step  in  which 
we  can  see  nothing  to  censure.  His 
acceptance  of  a  peerage  produceda  general 
burst  of  indignation.  Tet  surely  no 
peerage  had  ever  been  better  earned ;  nor 
was  there  ever  a  statesman  who  more 
needed  the  repose  of  the  Upper  Honse. 
Pitt  was  now  growing  old.  He  was  much 
older  in  constitution  than  in  years.  It 
was  with  imminent  risk  to  his  life  that 
he  had,  on  some  important  occasions, 
attended  his  duty  in  Parliament.  During 
the  session  of  1764,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  take  part  in  a  single  debate.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  go  through  the 
nightly  labour  of  condacting  the  business 
of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  wish  to  be  transferred,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  a  less  busy  and  a 
less  turbulent  assembly,  was  natural  and 
reasonable.    The  nation,  however,  over- 


looked all  these  considerations.  Those 
who  had  most  loved  and  honoured  the 
great  Commoner,  were  loudest  in  invec- 
tive against  the  new-made  lord.  London 
had  hitherto  been  true  to  him  through 
eyery  yicissitude.  When  the  citizens 
learned  that  he  had  been  sent  for  from 
Somersetshire,  that  he  had  boeu  closeted 
with  the  King  rit  Eichmond,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  first  minister,  they  had  been  in 
transports  of  joy.  Preparations  were 
made  for  a  grand  entertainment,  and  for 
a  general  illumination.  The  lamps  had 
actually  been  placed  round  the  Konu* 
ment,  when  the  Gazette  announced  that 
the  object  of  all  their  enthusiasm  was  an 
Earl.  Instantly  the  feast  was  counter- 
manded. The  lamps  were  taken  down. 
The  newspapers  raised  the  roar  of 
obloquy.  Pamphlets,  made  up  of  calumny 
and  scurrility,  filled  the  shops  of  all  the 
booksellers ;  and  of  those  pamphlets,  the 
most  galling  were  written  under  the 
direction  of  the  malignant  Temple.  It 
was  now  the  fashion  to  compare  the  two 
Williams,  William  Polteney  and  William 
Pitt.  Both,  it  is  said,  had,  by  eloquence 
and  simulated  patriotism,  acquired  a  great 
ascendency  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  and 
in  the  country.  Both  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  reforming  the  govern- 
ment. Both  had,  when  at  the  height  of 
power  and  popularity,  been  seduced  by 
the  splendour  of  the  coronet.  Both  had 
been  made  earls,  and  both  had  in  a 
moment  become  objects  of  aversion  and 
scorn  to  the  nation,  which  a  few  hours 
before  had  regarded  them  with  affection 
and  veneration. 

The  clamour  against  Pitt  appears  to 
have  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country.  His  name  had 
till  now  acted  like  a  spell  at  Versailles 
and  Saint  Hdefonso.  English  travellers 
on  the  Continent  had  re- 
marked, that  nothing  more  ';?^4^i^* 

was  necessary  to  silence  a 
whole  room-full  of  boasting  Frenchmen, 
than  to  drop  a  hint  of  the  probability 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  return  to  power.  In 
an  instant  there  was  deep  silence:  all 
shoulders  rose,  and  all  faces  were  length- 
ened. Now,  unhappily,  every  foreign 
court  la  learning  that  he  was  recalled 
to  office,  learned  also  that  be  no  longer 
possessed  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
Ceasing  to  be  loved  at  home,  he  ceased 
to  be  feared  abroad.  The  name  of  Pitt 
had  been  a  charmed  name.  Our  envoys 
tried  in  vain  to  conjure  with  the  name 
of  Chatham. 
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The  difficnlties  which  beset  OhAtham 

were  daily  increased  by  the  despotic 

manner  in  whicb  he  treated 

^^oSS''  aU  around  him.  Lord  Bock- 
manner,  ingham  bad,  at  the  time  of 
the  change  of  ministry, 
acted  with  great  moderation,  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  new  gorernment 
would  act  on  the'  prineiplee  of  the  late 
government,  and  had  eren  interfered  to 
prevent  many  of  his  friends  from  quitting 
office.  Thus  Saunders  and  Kcppel,  two 
nayal  commanders  of  great  eminence,  had 
-  been  induced  to  remain  at  the  Admiralty, 
where  their  sernoee  were  muoh  needed. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  was  still  lord- 
diamberlaiB,  and  Lord  Besborongh  post- 
master. But  within  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
LoM  Chatham  had  00  eifectiully  dis- 
gusted these  men,  that  they  all  retired  in 
deep  disgust.  In  truth,  his  tone^  submis- 
sive in  the  closet,  was  at  this  time  Insup- 
portably  tyrannical  in  the  cabinet.  His 
colleagues  were  merely  his  derks  for 
naval,  financial,  and  diplomatic  bnsineBs. 
Ck>nway,  meek  as  he  was,  was  on  one 
occasion  provoked  into  declaring  that 
such  language  as  Loid  Chatham's  had 
never  been  heard  west  of  Coostftntlnople, 
and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by 
Horace  Walpole  from  resigning^  and  re- 
joining the  standard  of  Lord  Boeking- 
ham. 

The  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the 
government  by  the  defection  of  00  many 
of  the  Bockinghams,  Chatham  hoped  to 
nhaihi^m  ^r.A  «»PP'7  l>y  tlw  help  of  the 
^SSfoifi?  Bedforfs,  But  with  the 
Bedf  ords  he  could  not  deal 
AS  he  had  dealt  with  other  parties.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  he  bade  high  for 
one  or- two  members  of  the  faction,  in  the 
hope  of  detaching  them  from  the  rest. 
They  were  to  be  had ;  but  they  were  to 
be  had  only  in  the  lot.  TheM  was  Indeed  . 
for  a  moment  some  wavering  and  eoiiie 
disputing  among  them.  But  at  length 
the -counsels  of  the  shrewd  and  resolute 
Bigby  prevaUed.  They  determined  to 
stand  firmly  together,  and  plainly  hiti- 
mated  to  Chatham  that  he  must  take  • 
them  all,  or  that  he  should  get  none  of 
them.  The  event  proved  that  they  were 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  any  other 
connection  in  the  state.  In  a  few  months 
they  were  able  to  dictate  their  own 
terms. 

The  most  important  public  measure  of 
Lord  Chatham's  administration  was  his 
celebrated  interference  with  the  corn- 
trade.    The  harvest  had  been  bad;  the 


ezport&tioii 
or  grain. 


price  of  food  was  high ;  and  he  tluMi^: 
it  necessary  to  take  on  himielf  the  re- 
sponsibility of  laying  an 
embargo  on  the  exporta^  Kmbacgo  <m. 
tion  of  grain.  When  Faiw 
Hament  met,  this  proceed* 
ing  was  attacked  by  the  oppoeitioQ  is 
unconstitutional,  and  defended  by  the 
miniiters  as  indispensably  necessary.  At 
last,  an  act  was  passed  to  indemnify  all 
who  had  been  oonoamed  in  the  ecBbarg^D. 
The  first  words  uttered  by  Chatham,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  were  in  defienoe  of 
his  oondnct  on  this  ooca- 

He  spoke  with  a     Ghatham^s 
sobriety,    and  £'^^^ 
dignity,  well  suited  to  the      of  Iionis. 
audienoe  which   he  was 
addressing.    A  subsequent  qwedi  which 
he  made  on  the  same  subject  was  less 
anooessfnl.    He  bade  defianoe  to  aristo- 
cratieal  connections,  wi&  a  snptrcilioiB- 
•ness  towhioh  the  Feeia  wece  not  aoeos- 
tomed,  and  with  tones  and  geetoxea  hett» 

•  suited  to  a  large  and  atotmy  assembly 
than  to  the  body  of  'which  fae  wne  new  a 
member.  A  short  altercation  followed, 
and  'he  was  tdd  veiy  plainly  that  he 
should  not  be  salEBied  to  browbeat  the 

-  old  nobility  of  Englandu 

It  gradually  became  clearer  and  clearer 
that  he  was  in  .a  dsstempered  state  of 
mind.  His  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  tmn^^^^l^ 
torial  acquisitions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  ha  detesauned 
to  biiag  the  whole  of  tiiat  great  subject 
before  PatUaBHnt.    He*  would  not,  how- 

•  ever,  confer  on  ths  SBbfect  with  any  of 
hiscoUeagaea.    It  wn fai  vain  that  Goa- 

>  way)  who  was  ehaisedwUh  the  oondnet 
of  businesa  in  the  Home  <di  Cemmoas. 
isnd  GhaiAeaTownshendyWhowaa  raspoa- 
•ible  tot  tto  diraotion  ot  tiie  fiaaaees, 
-begged  tor  waatb^^jtimpm  cf  Ught  m  to 
what  wiB  Jn.cflBfamplwtinn.  CSiathaa's 
answers  were  sullen  and  nij8tflDan&  He 
must  dodiae  any  diaonssioa  with  then ; 
fae  did  not  want  thsir  asiirtantw ;  hehad 
fixed  on  a-  pereon  to  take  charge  ci  his 
neasnrein  the  House  of  Oooaaona. .  This 
person  wasa  member  who  waa  not  con- 
neeted  with  the  government,  and  who 
neither  had,  nor  deserved  to  have,  the  ear 
of  the  House^-a  noisy,  pnrseproud,  illit- 
erate demagogue,  whose  Codmey  Engtiih 
and  scraps  of  mispronounced  Latin  were 
the  jest  of  the  newspapers,  Aldennan 
Beckfbrd.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
these  strange  proceedings  produced  a  fer* 
ment  through  the  whole  political  world. 
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The  city  was  in  commotion.    The  Sast 
India    Company  invoked   the   faith   of 
charters.  Borke  thnndered 
Beo^*S     against  the  miniatcra.   The 
ministers  looked  at  each 
other,  and  knew  not  what  to  say.    In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion.  Lord  Chatham 
proclaimed  himself  goaty,  and  retired  to 
Bath.     It  was   imnonnced,  after   some 
time,  that  he  was  hetter,  that  he  would 
shortly  return,  that  he  would  soon  put 
erery thing  in  order.    A  day  was  fixed  for 
his  arrival  in  London.      But  when  he 
reached  the  Castle  inn  at 
iSr^iS'ulS.  MarlborouKh,  he  rtopped, 
shut  himself   up   in   his 
room,  and  remained  there  some  weeks. 
Everybody  who  travelled  that  road  was 
amazed  by  the  number  of  his  attendants. 
Footmen   and   grooms,   dressed   in   his 
family  livery,  filled  the  whole  inn,  though 
one    of    the   largest   in   Bngland,   and 
swarmed  in  the  streets  of  the  little  town. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  invalid  had  in- 
sisted that,  during  his  stay,  all  the  waiteiB 
and  stable-boys  of  the  Castle  should  wear 
his  livery. 

His  colleagues  were  In  despair.  Tfa^  ' 
Duke  of  Grafton  proposed  to  go  down  tb 
Marlborough  in  order  to  consult  the 
oracle.  But  he  was  informed  that  Lord 
Chatham  must  decline  all  conversation  oh 
business.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  parties 
which  were  out  of  office,  Bedfords,  Oren- 
villes,  and  Rockinghams,  joined  to  oppose 
the  distracted  government  on  the  vote  for  * 
the  land-tax.  They  were  reinforced  by 
almost  all  the  country  members,  and  had 
a  considerable  majority.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  a  ministry 
'^bSSSl*^  had  been  beaten  on   an 

important  division  in  the  • 
Hons^  of  Commons  since  the  fall  of  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  The  administration, 
thos  furiously  assailed  from  witliout,  was 
-  torn  by  internal-  dissensions.  I^  had  been 
formed  on  no  principle  whatever.  From 
the  very  first,  nothing  but  Chatham\i 
authority  had  prevented  the  hostile  con- 
tingents which  made  up  his  ranks  from 
going  to  blows  with  each  other.  That 
authority  was  now  withdrawn,  and  cv6ry 
thing  was  in  commotion.  Conway,  a  brave 
soldier,  but  in  civil  affairs  the  most  .timid 
and  irresolute  of  men,  afraid  of  disoblig- 
ing the  King,  afraid  of  being  abused  in 
the  newspapers,  afraid  of  being  thought 
factious  if  he  went  out,  afraid  of  being 
thought  interested  i!  he  stayed  in,  afraid 
of  everything,  and  afraid  of  being  known 
to  be  afraid  of  anything,  was  beaten 


backwards  and  forwards  like  a  shuttlecock 
between  Horace  Walpole  who  wbhed  to 
make  him  prime  minister,  and  Lord  John 
Cavendish  who  wished  to  draw  him  into 
opposition.  Charles  Townshend,  a  man 
of  splendid  talents,  of  lax  principles,  and 
of  boundless  vanity  and  presumption, 
would  submit  to  no  control.  The  full 
extent  of  his  parts,  of  his  ambition,  and 
of  his  arrogance,  had  not  yet  been  made 
manifest;  for  he  had  always  quailed 
before  the  genius  and  the  lofty  character 
of  Pitt.  But  now  that  Pitt  had  quitted 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  seemed  to 
have  abdicated  the  part  of  chief  minister, 
Townshend  broke  loose  from  all  re- 
straint. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  Chat- 
ham at  length  returned  to  London.  He 
might  as  well  have  re- 
mained at  Marlborough.  Chatham 
He  would  see  nobody.  He  'JSSSSn? 
would  give  no  opinion  on  ■ 
any  public  matter.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
begged  piteously  for  an  interview,  for  an 
hour,  for  half  an  hour,  for  five  minutes. 
The  answer  was,  that  it  was  impossible. 
■  The  King  himself  repeatedly  condescended 
to  expostulate  and  implore.  •*  Yotir  duty," 
he  wrote,  **yonr  own  honour,  require 
you  to  make  an  effort."  The  answers  to 
these  appeals  were  commonly  written  in 
Lady  Chatham's  hand,  from  her  lord's 
dictation ;  for  he  had  not  energy  even  to 
use  a  pen.  He  fiings  himself  at  the  King's 
■feet.  He  is  penetrated  by  the  royal  good- 
ness, so  signally  shown  to  the  most 
unhappy  6f  men.  He  implores  a  little 
more  indulgence.  He  cannot  as  yet 
'transact  business.  He  cauBot  see  his 
'colleagues.  -  Least  of  sU  can  he  bear  the 
excitement  of  an  interview  with  majesty. 

Some  were  half  isoliaed  to  suspect  that 
he  was,  to  use  a  military -phTase,  malhi- 
'gering.  He  had  nuide,  they  said,  a  greaft 
blunder,  and  had  found  It  out.  His 
immense  popularity,  his  high  reputation 
for  statesmanship,  •  were  gone  for  ever. 
'Intoxicated  by  pride,  he  had  undertaken 
a  task  beyond  his  abilities.  He  now  saw 
nothing  before  him  but  distresses  and 
humiliations ;  and  he  had  therefore  simu- 
lated illness,  in  order  to  escape  from 
vexations  which  he  had  not  fortitude  to 
meet.  This  suspicion,  though  it  derived 
fome  colour  from  that  weakness  which 
was  the  most  striking 
blemish  of  his  character,  YSfSSJS? 
was  certainly  unfounded. 
His  mind,  b^ore  he  became  first  minister, 
had  been,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  unsound 
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Btate;  and  physical  and  moral  caiuea 
now  concarred  to  make  the  derangement 
of  his  faculties  complete.  The  gout, 
which  had  heen  the  torment  of  his  whole 
life,  had  been  suppressed  bj  strong 
remedies.  Eor  the  first  time  since  he  was 
a  boy  at  Oxford,  he  passed  several  months 
without  a  twinge.  Bnt  his  hand  and  foot 
had  been  relieved  at  the 

became  melancholy,  fanci- 
ful, irritable.  The  embarrassing  state  of 
public  affairs,  the  grave  responsibility 
which  lay  on  him,  the  consciousness  of 
his  errors,  the  disputes  of  his  colleagnes, 
the  savage  clamours  raised  by  his  detrac- 
tors, bewildered  his  enfeebled  mind.  One 
thing  alone,  he  said,  could  save  bun.  He 
must  repurchase  Hayes.  The  nnwiUing 
consent  of  the  new  occupant  was  extorted 
by  Lady  Chatham's  entreaties  and  tears ; 
and  her  lord  was  somewhat  easier.  But 
if  business  were  mentioned  to  him,  he, 
once  the  proudest  and  boldest  of  mankind, 
behaved  like  a  hysterical  girl,  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

His  colleagues  for  a  time  continued  to 
entertain  the  expectation  that  his  health 
would  soon  be  restored,  and  that  he  would 
emerge  from  his  retirement.  But  month 
followed  month,  and  still  he  remained 
,  hidden  in  mysterioussecln- 

•  ^^ri'^.'  "on,  and  .unk,  as  far  as 
,  they  could  learn,  in  the 

deepest  dejection  of  spirits.  They  at 
length  ceased  to  hope  or  to  fear  anything 
from  him ;  and  though  he  was  still  nomi- 
nally Prime  Minister,  took  without  scruple 
steps  which  they  knew  to  be  diametri- 
cally oppoeed  to  all  his  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, allied  themselves  with  those  whom 
he  had  proscribed,  disgraced  those  whom 
he  most  esteemed,  and  laid  taxes  on  the 
colonies,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  declara- 
tions which  he  had  recently  made. 

When  he  had  passed  about  a  year  and 
three  quarters  in  gloomy  privacy,  the 
King  received  a  few  lines  in  Lady  Chat- 
ham's hand.  They  contained  a  request, 
dictated  by  her  lord,  that 

^i*!5*^i*fP"    *»e  ™»g*>fc  ^  permitted  to 
c^fthe^rrlvy    ^^.^     ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^ 

After  some  civil  show  of 
reluctance,  the  resignation  was  accepted. 
Indeed  Chatham  was,  by  this  time,  almost 
as  much  forgotten  as  if  he  had  already 
been  lying  in  "Westminster  Abbey. 

At  length  the  clouds  which  had  gathered 
over  his  mind  broke  and  pasjscd  away. 
His  gout  returned,  and  freed  him  from  a 


more  cruel  malady.  His  nerves  were 
newly  braced.  His  spirita  became  boor, 
ant.  He  woke  as  from  a  sickly  dreaic. 
It  was  a  strange  recorery.  2len  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  him  as  cf 
one  dead,  and,  when  he  first  showed  hiia- 


self  at  the  King's  levee, 


Beappeazance. 


started  as  if  they  had  seen 

a  ghost.    It  was  more  than  two  years  and 

a  half  since  he  had  appeared  in  public. 

He,  too,  had  cause  for  wonder.  Toe 
world  which  he  now  entered  was  no: 
the  world  which  he  had  quitted.  The 
administration  which  he  had  formed 
had  never  been,  at  any  one  moment, 
entirely  changed.  But  there  had  been 
so  many  losses  and  so  ^^^  ^ 
many  accessions,  that  he 
could  scarcely  recognise  his  own  work. 
CSiarles  Townshend  was  dead.  Ijord  Shel- 
bnme  had  been  dismissed.  Conway  had 
sunk  into  utter  insignificance.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bedfords.  The  Bedfords  had  deserted 
Orenrille,  had  made  their  peace  with  the 
King  and  the  King's  friends,  and  had 
been  admitted  to  office.  Lord  North  %vas 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was 
rising  fast  in  importance.  Corsica  had 
been  given  up  to  France  without  a 
struggle.  The  disputes  with  the  American 
colonies  had  been  revived.  A  general 
election  had  taken  place.  Wilkes  hafl 
returned  from  exile,  and,  outlaw  as  he 
was,  had  been  chosen  knight  of  the  shii^ 
for  Middlesex.  The  multitude  was  on  bis 
side.  The  court  was  obstinately  bent  on 
ruining  him,  and  was  prepared  to  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution 
for  the  sake  />f  a  paltry  revenge.  The 
House  of  Commons,  assuming  to  itself  an 
authority  which  of  right  belongs  only  to 
the  whole  legislature,  had  declared  Wilkes 
incapable  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  Nor 
had  it  been  thought  sofficient  to  keep 
him  out.  Another  must  be  brought  in. 
Since  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  bad 
obstinately  refused  to  choose  a  member 
acceptable  to  the  cotut,  the  House  bad 
chosen  a  member  for  them.  This  was 
not  the  only  instance,  perhaps  not  the 
most  disgraceful  instance,  of  the  inve- 
terate malignity  of  the  court  Exasper- 
ated by  the  steady  opposition  of  the 
Rockingham  party,  the  King's  friends 
had  tried  to  rob  a  distinguished  WIJ? 
nobleman  of  his  private  estate,  and  had 
persisted  in  their  mean  wickedness  till 
their  own  servile  majority  had  revolteJ 
from  mere  dis^st  and  shame.  Dbcon- 
tent  had  spread  ihronghout  the  nntion, 
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and  was  kept  up  by  Btimnlants  such  as 
had  rarely  beexr  applied  to  the  public 
mind.  Junius  had  taken  the  field,  had 
trampled  Sir  William  Draper  in  the  dust, 
had  wellnigh  broken  the  heart  of  Black- 
fitone,  and  had  so  mangled  the  reputation 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  that  his  grace  had 
become  sick  of  office,  and  was  beginning 

to  look  wistfully  towards 
pSd^g,    theshadesofEuston.  Every 

principle  of  f oreignj  domes- 
tic, and  colonial  policy  which  was  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Chatham,  had,  during  the 
eclipse  of  his  genius,  been  violated  by  the 
government  which  he  had  formed. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  vainly  stiniggUng  against  that 

fatal  policy  which,  at  the 
,JJ^^g^     moment   when  he   might 

have  given  it  a  death-blow, 
he  had  been  induced  to  take  under  his 
protection.  His  exertions  redeemed  his 
own  fame,  bat  they  effected  little  for  his 
country. 

He  fonnd  two  parties  arrayed  against 
the  government,  the  party  of  his  own 

brothers-in-law,  the  Gren- 
|5^;^l^yaie..  aod  the  p«ty  of 
Lord  Hockingham.  On 
the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election 
these  parties  were  agreed.  But  on  many 
other  important  questions  they  differed 
widely ;  and  they  were,  in  truth,  not  leas 
hostile  to  each  other  than  to  the  court. 
The  Grenvilles  had,  during  several  years, 
annoyed  the  Bockinghams  with  a  succes- 
sion of  acrimonious  pamphlets.  It  was 
long  before  the  Bockinghams  could  be  in- 
duced to  retaliate.  But  an  ill-natured 
tract,  written  under  Grenville's  direction, 
and  entitled  a  State  of  the  Nation,  was 
too  much  for  their  patience.  Burke 
undertook  to  defend  and  avenge  his 
friends,  and  executed  the  task  with  ad* 
mirable  skill  and  vigonr.  On  every  point 
he  was  victorious,  and  nowhere  more 
oompletely  victorious  than  when  he  joined 
issue  on  those  dry  and  minute  questions 
of  statistical  and  financial  detail  in  which 
the  main  strength  of  Grenville  lay.  The 
official  drudge,  even  on  his  own  chosen 
ground,  was  utterly  unable  to  maintain 
the  fight  against  the  great  orator  and 
philosopher.  When  Chatham  reappeared, 
Grenville  was  still  writhing  with  the 
recent  shame  and  smart  of  this  well- 
merited  chastisement.  Cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  sections  of  the 
opposition  was  impossible.  Kor  could 
Chatham  easily  connect  himself  with 
either.    His  feelings,  in  spite  of  many 


affronts  given  and  received,  drew  him  to- 
wards the  Grenvilles.  For  he  had  strong 
domestic  affections;  and  his  nature, 
which,  though  haughty,  was  by  no  means 
obdurate,  had  been  softened  by  affliction. 
But  from  his  kinsmen  he  was  separated 
by  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  colonial  taxation.  A  recon- 
ciliation, however,  took  place.  He  visited 
Stowe;  he  shook  hands  with  George 
Grenville;  and  the  Whig  freeholders  of 
Buckinghamshire,  at  their  public  dinners, 
drank  many  bumpers  to  the  union  of  the 
three  brothers. 

In  opinions,  Chatham  was  much  nearer 
to  the  Bockinghams  than  to  his  own 
relatives.  But  between 
him  and  the  Bockinghams  ^f^^^Sck- 
there  was  a  gulf  not  easily  inghams. 
to  be  passed.  He  had 
deeply  injured  them,  and,  in  injuring 
them,  had  deeply  injured  his  country. 
When  the  balance  was  trembling  between 
them  and  the  court,  he  had  thrown  the 
whole  weight  of  his  genius,  of  his  re- 
nown, of  his  popularity,  into  the  scale  of 
misgovemment.  It  must  be  added,  that 
many  eminent  members  of  the  party  stilly 
retained  a  bitter  recollection  of  the  as- 
perity and  disdain  with  which  they  had 
been  treated  by  him  at  the  time  when  he 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  It  is 
clear  from  Burke's  pamphlets  and 
speeches,  and  still  more  clear  from  his 
private  letters,  and  from  the  language 
which  he  held  in  conversation,  that  he 
long  regarded  Chatham  with  a  feeling 
not  far  removed  from  dislike.  Chatham 
was  undoubtedly  cooscious  of  hb  error, 
and  desirous  to  atone  for  it.  But  his 
overtures  of  friendship,  though  made 
with  earnestness,  and  even  with  un- 
wonted humility,  were  at  first  received 
by  Lord  Eocldngbam  with  cold  and 
austere  reserve.  Gradually  the  inter- 
course of  the  two  statesmen  became 
courteous  and  even  amicable.  But  the 
past  was  never  wholly  forgotten. 

Chatham  did  not,  however,  stand  alone. 
Bound  him  gathered  a  party,  small  in 
number,  but  strong  in  great  and  various 
talents.  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Shelbome, 
Colonel  Barr^,  and  Dunning,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton,  were  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  this  connection. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  from 
this  time  till  within  a  few  weeks  of 
Chatham's  death,  his  intellect  suffered 
any  decay.  His  eloquence  was  almost  to 
the  last  heard  with  delight.  But  it  was 
not  exactly  the  eloquence  of  the  Hooaa 
54 
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of  Lords.    That  lofty  and  passionate,  but 

somewhat  desultory  declamation  in  which 

he  excelled  all  men,  and 

"c^mSS  °'  ^faic^  '^^  ««^  off  by  looJ"' 

tones,  and  gestures,  worthy 
of  Garrick  or  Talma,  was  out  of  place  in 
a  small  npartment  where  the  audience 
often  consisted  of  three  or  four  drowsy 
prelates,  three  or  four  old  judges,  accus- 
tomed during  many  years  to  disregard 
rhetoric,  and  to  look  only  at  facts  and 
arguments,  and  three  or  four  listless 
and  supercilious  men  of  fashion,  whom 
anything  like  enthusiasm  moyed  to  a 
sneer.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
flash  of  his  eye,  a  wa^e  of  his  arm,  had 
sometimes  cowed  Murray.  But,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  his  utmost  vehemence 
and  pathos  produced  less  effect  than  the 
moderation,  the  reasonableness,  the  lumi- 
nous order,  and  the  serene  dignity,  which 
characterized  the  speechee  of  Lord  Mans- 
field. 

On  the  question  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  all  the  three  divisions  of  the 
opposition  acted  in  concert.  No  orator 
in  cither  House  defended  what  is  now 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  tho 
constitutional  cause  with  more  ardour  or 
eloquence  than  Chatham.  Before  this 
subject    had     ceased    to 

George  Grenville  died. 
His  party  rapidly  melted  away ;  and  in 
a  short  time  most  of  his  adherents  ap- 
peared on  the  ministerial  benches. 

Had  George  Grenville  lived  many 
months  longer,  the  friendly  ties  which, 
after  years  of  estrangement  and  hostility, 
had  been  renewed  between  him  and  his 
brother-in-law,  would,  in  all  probability, 
Iiave  been  a  second  time  violently  dis- 
lolved.  For  now  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  the  North 
Amc?can  American  colonies  took 
ccloniee.  a  gloomy  and  terrible  as- 
pect. Oppression  provoked 
resistance ;  resistance  M-as  made  the  pre- 
text for  fresh  oppression.  The  warnings 
of  all  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  age 
were  lost  on  an  imperious  court  and  a 
deluded  nation.  Soon  a  colonial  senate 
confronted  the  British  Parliament.  Then 
the  colonial  militia  crossed  bayonets  with 
the  British  regiments.  At  length  the 
commonwealth  was  torn  asunder.  Two 
millions  of  Englishmen,  who,  fifteen  years 
before,  had  been  as  loyal  to  their  prince 
and  as  proud  of  their  country  as  the 
people  of  Kent  or  Yorkshirc,  separated 
themselves  by  a  solemn  act   from  the 


Empire.  For  a  time  it  seemed  thai  tlie 
insurgents  would  stmggie  to  small  pur- 
pose against  the  vast  financial  andmilitaTy 
means  of  the  mother  countiy.  But  dis- 
asters, following  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  rapidly  dispelled  the  UlusionB 
of  national  vanity.  At  length  a  great 
British  force,  exhausted,  famlahed,  har- 
assed on  every  side  by  a  hostile  peasantrx, 
was  compelled  to  deliver  up  its  arm». 
Those  governments  which  England  had, 
in  the  late  war,  so  signally  humbled,  and 
which  had  during  many  yean  been 
sullenly  brooding  over  the  reccrflections 
of  Quebec,  of  Mioden,  and  of  the  Moro, 
now  saw  with  exultation  that  the  day  of 
revenge  was  at  hand.  Fiance  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  z 
and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
example  would  soon  be  followed  by  Spain. 

Chatham  and  Bockingham  had  cor- 
dially concurred  in  opposing  eveiy  part 
of  the  fatal  policy  which  had  brou^t 
the  state  into  this  dangerons  situation. 
But  their  paths  now  diverged.  Lord 
Rockingham  thought,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  thought  most  justly,  that  the 
revolted  colonies  were 
separated  from  the  Empire  ™iSdfrSi 
for  ever,  and  that  the  only  Xuropc 
effect  of  prolonging  tho 
war  on  the  American  continent  would 
be  to  divido  resources  which  it  was> 
desirable  to  conoentrate.  If  the  hopeless 
attempt  to  subjugate  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  were  abandoned,  war  against, 
the  House  of  Bourbon  might  possibly  be 
avoided,  or,  if  inevitable,  might  be  carried 
on  with  success  and  glory.  We  might 
even  indemnify  ourselves  for  paii  of 
what  we  had  leet,  at  the  expense  of  those 
foreign  enemies  who  had  hoped  to  profit 
by  our  domestic  dissensions.  Lord  Bock- 
ingham, therefore,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  conceived  that  the  wisest  coarse 
now  open  to  England,  was  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  turn  her  whole  force  against  her 
European  enemies. 

Chatham,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  havo 
taken  the  same  side.  Before  France  had 
taken  any  part  in  our  quarrel  with  the 
colonies,  he  had  repeatedly,  and  \n*h 
great  energy  of  language,  declared  th.nt 
it  was  impossible  to  con- 
quer America ;  and  he 
could  not  without  absurd-  AmSSIf 
ity  maintain  that  it  was 
easier  to  conquer  France  and  America 
together  than  America  alone.  Bot  his 
passions  overpowered  his  judgment,  and 
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made  him  blind  to  his  own  inconsistency. 
The  very  drcnmstances  which  made  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  inevitable,  made 
H  to  him  altogether  insnpportable.  The 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  seemed  to 
him  less  rninoos  and  humiliating,  when 
prodaced  by  domestic  dissensions,  than 
when  prodnoed  by  foreign  interference. 
His  blood  boiled  at  the  degradation  of 
his  oonntry.  Whaterer  lowered  her 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  felt 
as  a  personal  outrage  to  himself.  And 
the  feeling  was  natnral.  He  had  made 
her  60  great  He  had  been  so  prond  of 
her ;  and  she  had  been  so  prond  of  him. 
He  remembered  how,  more  than  twenty 
years  before,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  dis- 
may, when  her  posMSsions  were  torn  from 
her,  when  her  flag  was  dishonoured,  she 
had  called  on  him  to  save  her.  He 
remembered  the  sudden  and  glorious 
change  which  Ms  energy  had  wrought, 
the  long  series  of  triumphs,  the  days  of 
thanksgiving,  the  nights  of  illumination* 
Fired  by  such  recollections,  he  deter- 
mined to  separate  himself  from  those 
who  advised  that  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  should  be  acknowledged.  That 
he  was  in  error,  will  scarcely,  we  think, 
be  disputed  by  his  warmest  admirera. 
Indeed,  the  treaty  by  which,  a  few  yeais 
later,  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
was  recognised^  was  the  work  of  his  most 
attached  adherents  and  of  his  favourite 
son. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  given 
notice  of  an   address   to  tha  throne, 

against  the  further  prose- 
tfSiftWe.  <^«*^^  ^  hostilities  with 

Amerka.  Chatham  had, 
during  some  time^  absented  himaelf  from 
Parliament,  in  consequence  of  his  gnMr* 
ing  infirmities.  He  determined  to  appear 
in  his  place  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
declare  that  his  opinions  were  decidedly 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  Hocking- 
ham  party.  He  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  His  medical  attendants  were 
uneasy,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  calm 
himself,  and  to  remain  at  home.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  controlled.  His  son 
William,  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon, 
accompanied  him  to  Westminster.  He 
rested  himself  in  the  chancellor's  room 
till  the  debate  commenced,  and  then, 
leaning  on  his  two  young  relations, 
limped  to  his  seat.  The  slightest  par- 
ticulars of  that  day  were  remembered, 
and  have  been  carefully  recorded.  He 
bowed,  it  was  remarked,  with  great 
courtliness  to  those  peers  who  rose  to 


make  way  for  him  and  his  supporters. 
His  crutch  was  in  his  hand.  He  wore^  as 
was  his  fashion,  a  rich  velvet  coat.  His 
legs  were  swathed  in  flannel.  His  wig 
was  so  large,  and  his  face  so  emaciated, 
that  none  of  his  features  could  be  dis- 
cerned except  the  high  curve  of  nose, 
and  his  eyes,  which  still  retained  a  gleam 
of  the  old  fire. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
spoken,  Chatham  rose.  For«ome  time  his 
voice  was  inaudible.  At 
length  his  tones  became  ^■■*  appear- 
distinot  and  his  action  ani-  fw^^f^rn 
mated.  Here  and  there  his 
hearers  caught  a  thought  or  an  expression 
which  reminded  them  of  William  Pitt.  But 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  himself.  He 
lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  hesitated, 
repeated  the  same  words  several  times, 
and  was  so  confused,  that  in  speaking  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  oould  not  recall 
the  name  of  the  Blectress  Sophia.  The 
House  listened  in  solemn  silence,  and 
with  the  aspect  of  profound  respect  and 
compassion.  The  stillness  was  so  deep 
that  the  dropping  of  a  handkerchief  would 
have  been  heard.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
replied  with  great  tenderness  and  cour- 
tesy ;  but,  while  he  spoke,  the  old  man 
was  observed  to  be  restless  and  irritable* 
The  Buke  sat  down.  Chatham  stood  up^ 
again,  pressed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
sank  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit  Three 
or  four  lords  who  sat  near  him  caught 
him  in  his  fall.  The  House  broke  up  in 
confusion.  The  dying  man  was  carried 
to  the  readenoe  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
Parliament,  aad  was  so  far  restored  as  to 
be  able  to  bear  a  journey  to  Hayes.  At 
Hayes,  after  lingering  a 
fewweeks^haezphsdin  gS^'. 
his  seventieth  year.  His 
bed  was  watched  to  the  last,  with  anxiona 
tenderness,  by  his  wife  and  children ;  and 
he  well  deserved  their  care.  Too  often 
haughty  and  wayward  to  others,  to  them 
he  had  been  almost  effeminately  kind. 
He  had  through  life  been  dreaded  by  his 
political  opponents,  and  regarded  with 
more  awe  than  love  even  by  his  political 
associates.  But  no  fear  seems  to  have 
mingled  with  the  affection  which  his 
fondness,  constantly  overfiowing  in  a 
thousand  endearing  forms,  had  inspired 
in  the  little  circle  at  Hayes. 

Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
had  not,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
ten  personal  adherents.  Half  the  public 
men  of  the  age  had  been  estranged  from 
him  by  his  errors,  and  the  other  half  by 
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tbe  exertions  which  he  had  made  to  re- 
pair his  errors.  His  last  speech  had  been 
an  attack  at  once  on  the  policy  pursued 
by  tbe  gOTemment,  and  on  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  opposition.  But 
death  at  once  restored  him  to  his  old 
place  in  the  affection  of  his  country. 
Who  could  hear  unmoved  of  the  fall  of 
that  which  had  been  so  great,  and  which 
had  stood  so  long  ?  The  circumstances, 
too,  seemed  mther  to  belong  to  the  tragic 
stage  than  to  real  life.  A  great  states- 
man, full  of  years  and  honours,  led  forth 
to  the  senate-house  by  a  son  of  rare 
hopes,  and  stricken  down  in  full  council 
whUe  straining  his  feeble  rolce  to  rouse 
the  drooping  spirit  of  his  country,  could 
not  but  be  remembered  with  peculiar 
reneratlon  and  tenderness.  Detraction 
was  overawed.  The  voice  even  of  j  ust  and 
temperate  censure  was  mute.  Nothing 
was  remembered  but  the  lofty  genias,  the 
unsullied  probity,  the  undisputed  services, 
of  him  who  was  no  more.    For  once,  all 

parties  were  agreed.  A 
ubU^ftSeJal.  P^^l*«  funeral,  a   public 

monument,  were  eagerly 
^oted.  The  debts  of  the  deceased  were 
paid.  A  provision  was  made  for  his 
family.  The  city  of  London  requested 
that  the  remains  of  the  great  man  whom 
she  had  so  long  loved  and  honoured  might 
rest  under  the  dome  of  her  magnificent 
cathedral.  But  the  petition  came  too 
Jate.  Everything  was  already  prepared 
for  the  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Though  men  of  all  parties  had  con- 
-curred  in  decreeing  posthumous  honours 
to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was  attended  to 
the  grave  almost  exclusively  by  op- 
ponents of  the  government  The  banner 
of  the  lordship  of  Chatham  wm  borne  by 
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Colonel  Barri,  attended  by  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  and  Lord  Bockingfaam.  Bnike, 
Savile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  pall 
Iiord  Camden  was  conapicaona  in  the  pro- 
cession. The  chief  mourner 
was  young  William  Pitt.  ■^niSS'lltt. 
After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  twenty-seven  yeskrs,  in  a  season  a? 
dark  and  perilous,  his  own  shattered 
frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid,  with 
the  same  pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated 
mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  doo: 
of  the  church,  in  a  aiM>t  which  has  evei 
since  been  appropriated  to  statesmen,  ss 
the  other  end  of  the  aame  transept  has 
long  been  to  poets.    Mansfield  rests  there, 
and  the  second  Wiiliam  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
and  (rrattan,  and  Canning,  and  WUbei- 
foice.    In  no  other  ceme- 
tery  do   so  many   great   y^SStaOaiM 
citizens  lie  within  so  nar-        Abbey, 
row  a  space.    High  over 
thoee  venerable  grarea  towers  the  stately 
numument  of  Cbathanii  and  from  above, 
his  own  effigy,  graven  by  a  cunning  band,, 
seems  stlU,  with  eagle  face  and  out- 
stretched arm,  to  bid  Bngland  be  of  food, 
cheer,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  foev* 
The  generation  which  reared  that  memo- 
rial of  him  has  disappeared.    Ihe  time 
has  come  when  the  raah  and  indiscrimiiute 
judgments    which    his    oontemponrin 
passed -on  his  character  may  be  calmly 
revised  by  history.    And  history,  while, 
for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high,  and 
daring  natures,  she  notes  his  nsay  errors, 
will  yet  deliberately  pronomice,  that, 
among  the  eminent  men  whose  bones  lie 
near  his,  scarcely  one  has  left  a  more 
stainless,   and    none   a  more  splendid 
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It  was  an  hour  after  noon.  LigarioB  was 
returning  from  the  Campus  Martins.  He 
strolled  through  one  of  the  streets  which 
led  to  the  forum,  settling  his  gown,  and 
calculating  the  odds  on  the  gladiators 
who  were  to  fence  at  the  approaching 
Saturnalia.  While  thus  occupied,  he  over- 
took Flaminius,  who,  with 

'^mSS^**  a  heavy  step  and  a  melan- 
choly face,  was  sauntering 
in  the  same  direction.  The  light-hearted 
young  man  plucked  him  by  the  sleere. 

*^  Good-day,  Flaminius.  Are  yon  to  be 
of  Catiline's  party  this  ereniug  ?  " 

"Not  I." 

"  Why  so  ?  Tour  little  Tarcntine  girl 
wiU  break  her  heart." 

"No  matter.  Catiline  has  thft  best 
cooks  and  the  finest  wine  in  Bome. 
There  are  charming  women  at  his  parties. 
But  the  twelve-line  board  and  the  dice- 
box  pay  for  all.     The  gods  confound 


atpUj. 


me  if  I  did  not  lose  two 


millions  of  sesterces  last 
night.  My  villa  at  Tibur,  and  all  the 
statues  that  my  father,  the  praetor, 
brought  from  Ephesus.  must  go  to  the 
auctioneer.  That  is  a  high  price,  yoa 
will  acknowledge,  even  for  Fhcenicopten^ 
Chiao,  and  Callinioe." 

"  High  indeed,  by  Pollux." 

"And  that  is  not  the  wont.  I  saw 
several  of  the  leading  senatozs  this  mom* 
ing.  Strange  things  are  whispered  in  the 
higher  political  circles." 

"The    gods    oonfonnd    the   political 

A  hater  of  *^"^®*'  ^  ^*^®  ****®^  *^* 
polltloa.  nuno  of  politician  ever 
since  SyUa's  proEcription, 
when  I  was  within  a  moment  of  having 
my  throat  cut  by  a  politician,  who 
took  me  for  another  politician.  While 
there  ia  a  cask  of  Falemian  in  Cam- 
pania, or  a  girl  in  the  Sabarra,  I  shall 
be  too  well  employed  to  think  on  the 
subject," 

"You  will  do  well,"  said  Flaminius, 


gravely, "  to  bestow  some  little  considera- 
tion upon  it  at  present.  Otherwise,  I 
fear,  you  will  soon  renew  your  acquaint- 
ance with  the  politicians,  in  a  manner 
quite  as  unpleasant  as  that  to  which  you 
allude." 

"  Averting  gods !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.    There  are  rumours  of 
conspiracy.    The  order  of 
things     esUblished     by    SSSSZjS! 
Lucius  Bylla  has  excited 
the  disgust  of  the  people,  and  of  a  large^ 
party  of  the  nobles.    Some  violent  oon- 
vulsion  is  expected." 

"  What  is  that  to  me  ?  I  suppose  that 
they  will  hardly  proscribe  the  vintners 
and  gUdiators,  or  pass  a  law  compelling 
every  citizen  to  take  a  wife  ?  " 

"Yon  do  not  understand.    Catiline  is. 
supposed  to  be  the  author 
of     the      revolutionary  ^^^^"^ 
schemes.   You  must  have 
heard   bold  opinions  at  his  table   r^ 
peatediy." 

"I  never  listen  to  any  opinions  npon 
such  subjects,  bold  or  timid." 

"Look  to  it  Your  name  has  been 
mentioned." 

"Mine!  good  gods  I  I  call  Heaven  to 
witness  that  I  never  had  so  much  as 
mentioned  Senate,  Consul,  or  Comitia,  in 
Catiline's  house." 

"  Nobody  suspects  you  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  inmost  counsels  of  the 
party.    But  our  great  men  surmise  that 
you  are  among  those   whom    he   has 
bribed  so  high  with  beauty,  or  entangled 
so  deeply  in  distress,  that  they  are  no 
longer  their  own  masters.    I  shall  never 
set  foot  within  his  three- 
hold  again.    I  have  been       SK^I^ 
solemnly  warned  by  men 
who   understand  public  afEairs;    and  I 
advise  you  to  be  cautious." 

The  friends  had  now  turned  into  the 
forum,  which  was  thronged  with  the  gay 
and  elegant  youth  of  Borne.    "I  can  tell 
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A  loose  girdle. 


you  more,"  continued  Flaminiua ;  "  some- 
body was  remarking  to  the  Consul  yester- 
day how  loosely  a  certain 
acquaintance  of  ours  tied 
his  girdle.  'Let  him  look  to  himself/ 
said  Cicero,  *or  the  state  may  find  a 
tighter  girdle  for  his  neck.' " 

*^  Qood  gods  I  who  is  it  ?  Yon  cannot 
surely  mean " 

"There  he  is." 

Flaminius  pointed  to  a  man  who  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  fomm  at  a  little 
distance  from  them.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  manhood.  His  personal  advantages 
were  extremely  striking,  and  were  dis- 
played with  An  extravagant  but  not 
ungraceful  foppery.  His  gown  waved  in 
loose  folds;  his  long  dark  curls  were 
dressed  with  exquisite  art,  and  shone  and 
streamed  with  odours ;  his  step  and  ges- 
ture exhibited  an  elegant  and  command- 
ing figure  in  every  posture  of  polite 
languor.  But  his  countenance  formed  a 
singular  contrast  to  the 
i^ftSSy"  general  appearance  of  his 
persoti.  The  high  and 
Imperial  brow,  the  k^n  aquiline  features, 
the  compressed  mouth,  the  penetrating 
«ye,  indicated  the  highest  degree  of 
ability  and  dedsion.  He  seemed  absorbed 
in  intense  meditation.  With  eyes  fixed 
-on  the  ground,  and  lips  working  in 
thought,  he  sauntered  round  the  arena, 
-apparently  unconscious  how  many  of  the 
young  gieJlants  of  Bome  were  envying 
the  taste  of  his  dress,  and  the  ease  of  his 
ftishionable  stagger. 

«  Good  Heaven  I "  said  Ligarius,  "Caius 
Csesar  is  as  unlikely  to  be  in  a  plot  as 
I  am." 

"Not  at  all." 

"He  does  nothing  but  game,  feast, 
intrigue,  read  Greek,  and  write  rerses." 

«  Yon  know  nothing  of  Caesar.  Though 
he  rarely  addresses  the  Senate,  he  is  con- 
sidered as  the  finest  speaker  there,  after 
the  Consul.  His  influence 
with  the  multitude  is  im- 
mense. He  wiU  serve  his  riyals  in  public 
life  as  he  served  me  last  night  at  Catiline's. 
We  were  playing  at  the  twelve  lines.* — 
Immense  stakes.  He  laughed  all  the 
time,  chatted  *  with  Valeria  over  his 
shoulder,  kissed  her  hand  between  every 
two  moTes,  and  scarcely  looked  at  the 
board.    I  thought  that  I  had  him.    All 

*  JhwUcim  teripia,  a  game  of  mixed  chance 
and  skill,  which  leeiufl  to  bare  been  veiy 
fMhioQable  in  the  higher  circles  of  Rome. 
The  famotu  lawyer  Muclus  wae  reDOwned  for 
hie  ■kUl  in  lt.^Cfe.  Orat,  1, 60.) 
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at  once  I  found  my  counters  driven  into 
the  corner.  Not  a  piece  to  move,  by 
Hercules.  It  cost  me  two  millions  of 
sesterces.  All  the  gods  and  .goddesses 
confound  him  for  it  I " 

"  As  to  Valeria,"  said  Ligarius, "  I  for- 
got to  ask  whether  you  have  heard  the 
news," 

"Not  a  word.    Whatt»» 

"I  was  told  at  the  baths  to-day  that 
Cesar  escorted  the  lady  home.  (Jofor- 
tunately  old  Quintns  Lutatins  had  come 
back  fit>m  his  vlUa  in 
Campania,  in  a  whim  of 
jealousy.  He  was  not  expected  for  three 
days.  There  was  a  fine  tumult  The 
old  fool  called  for  his  sword  and  bis 
slaves,  cursed  his  wife,  and  swore  that 
he  would  cut  Caesar's  throat." 

"AndCtesar?" 

"  He  laughed,  quoted  Anacreon,  tmaaed 
his  gown  round  his  left  arm,  dosed  with 
Quintus,  fiung  him  down, 
twisted  his  sword  out  of    ^^""^J^' 
his  hand,  burst  throngh 
the  attendants,  ran  a  freed-man  through 
the  shoulder,  and  was  in  the  street  in  an 
instant." 

"  Well  done  1  Here  he  comes.  Good- 
day,  Cains." 

Caesar  lifted  his  head  at  the  salutation. 
His  1^  of  deep  abstraction  vanished ;  and 
he  extended  a  hand  to  each  of  the  friends. 

"How  are  yon  after  jour  last  night's 
exploit?" 

"As  well  as  possible,"  said  tear, 
laughing. 

"In  truth  we  should  rather  ask  how 
Quintus  Lutatins  is." 

"  He,  I  understand,  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  of  a  man  with  a  fsfthleas  spoose 
and  a  broken  head.  His 
ffeed-manismostserionsly ' —  jj^jj, 
hurt.  Poor  fellow  I  he 
shaU  have  half  of  whatever  I  win  to- 
night, flaminins,  you  shall  have  your 
revenge  at  Oatiline'a" 

"Yon  are  very  kind.  I  do  not  mt«^ 
to  be  at  Catiline's  till  I  wish  to  pwi 
with  my  town-house.  Hy  TiDa  i«  gone 
already.'* 

"Not  at  Oatiline'0,  base  spirit  I  Yon 
are  not  of  his  mind,  my  gallant  Ligarios. 
Dice,   Chian,  and  the   lovelifiBt  Greek 
ringing  girl  that  waa  ever  eeea.   Thhik 
of    that,    ligarius.     By     ^^q^^A 
Venus,  she  almost  made     lAzigiu^a. 
me  adore  her,  by  telling 
me  that  I  talked  «reek  with  the  moat 
AUic  accent  that  she  had  heard  hi  Italy." 

"Idonbt  ahewiU  not  aajthe  same  of 
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me,"  replied  Ligarios.  "  I  am  just  as  able 
to  decipher  an  obelisk  as  to  read  a  line  of 
Homer." 

^  You  barbarous  ScythLin,  who  had  the 
care  of  your  education  ?  " 

"An  old  fool, — a  Greek  pedant,— a 
Stoic  He  told  me  that  pain  was  no  evil, 
and  flogged  me  as  if  he  thought  so.  At 
last  one  day,  in  the  middle  of  a  lecture, 
I  set  fire  to  his  enormous  filthy  beard, 
flinged  his  face,  and  sent  him  roaring  out 
of  the  house.  There  ended  my  studies. 
Ttom  that  time  to  this  I  have  had  as 
little  to  do  with  Greece  as  the  wine  that 
joar  poor  old  fool  friend  Lutatins  caUs 
his  delicious  Samian." 

^  Well  done,  Ligarius.  I  hate  a.  Stoic. 
I  wish  Marcus  Cato  had  a  beard,  that 
yon  might  singe  it  for  him«  The  fool 
^  M.  M^m  A  talked  his  two  hours  in 
Catolnfl«iaie.^^     Senate     yesterday. 

without  changing  a  muscle  of  his  face. 
He  looked  as  savage  and  as  motionless 
as  the  mask  in  which  Boscius  acted 
Alecto.  I  detest  eyerything  connected 
with  him.** 

**  Except  his  sister,  Ser- 
vilia." 

"  True.    She  is  a  lorely  woman." 

"  They  say  that  you  have  told  her  so, 
Caius." 

"So I  hare." 

"  And  that  she  was  not  angry." 

"What  woman  is?" 

"  Aye— but  they  say ^" 

"  No  matter  what  they  say.  Common 
fame  lies  like  a  Greek  rhetorician.  You 
might  know  so  much,  Ligarius,  without 
reading  the  philosophers.  But  come,  I 
will  introduce  you  to  little  dark-eyed  Zoe," 

"  I  tell  you  I  can  speak  no  Greek." 

"  More  shame  for  yon.  It  is  high  time 
that  you  shonld  begin.  Yoa  will  never 
have  such  a  charming  instructress.  Of 
what  was  yonr  father  thinking  when  he 
sent  for  an  old  Stoic  with  a  long  beard 
to  teach  yon?  There  is  no  language- 
mistress  like  a  handsome  woman.  When 
I  was  at  Athens,  I  learnt  more  Greek 
from  a  pretty  flower-girl  in  the  PeiraBUs 
than  from  the  Portico  and  the  Academy. 
She  was  no  Stoic,  Hearen  knows.  But 
AntoTlUMon.  ?»""'*>*>»»»«2()e.  IwUl 
be  yonr  interpreter.  Woo 
her  in  honest  Latin,  and  I  will  turn  it 
into  elegant  Greek  between  the  throws 
of  dice.  I  can  make  love  and  mind  my 
game  at  once,  as  Flaminins  can  tell  yonJ' 

"  Well,  then,  to  be  plain,  C»sar,  Flami- 
nins has  been  talking  to  ve  abont  plots, 
and  anspidons,  and  poUticiaos.    I  never 


plagued  myself  with  such  things  siuce 
SylU's  and  Marina's  days;  and  then  I 
never  could  see  much  difference  between 
the  parties.  All  that  I  am  sure  of  is,  that 
those  who  meddle  with  such  affairs  are 
generally  stabbed  or  strangled.  And, 
though  I  like  Greek  wine 
and  handsome  women,  I  "^»*^oe. 
do  not  wish  to  risk  my  neck  for  them. 
Now,  tell  me  as  a  friend,  Cains — ^ia  there 
no  danger  ? '' 

"  Danger  1"  repeated  CsBsar,  with  a 
short,  fierce^  disdainful  laugh;  "what 
danger  do  yon  apprehend?" 

"That  you  should  best  know,"  siOd 
Flaminius ;  "  you  are  far  more  intimate 
with  Catiline  than  I.  But  I  advise  yon 
to  be  cautious.  The  leading  men  enter* 
tain  strong  suspicions." 

Cttsar  drew  up  his  figure  from  its 
ordinary  state  of  graceful  relaxation  into 
an  attitude  of  commanding  dignity,  and 
replied  in  a  voice  of  which  the  deep  and 
impassioned  melody  formed  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  hnmorons  and  affected 
tone  of  his  ordinary  conversation.  "  Let 
tbemanspect.   They  snspect  because  they 

•  know  what  they  have  de- 
served.    What  have  they     ^SSgu5S2' 
done  for   Borne?— what 
for  mankind  ?    Ask  the  eitfaens— ask  the 
provinces.     Have  they  had  any  other 
object  than  to  perpetnate   their  own 
ezolnsive  power,  and  to  keep  as  vnder 
the  yoke  of  an  oHgarnhical  tyranny,  whidi 
nnitea.in  itself  the  worst  evils  of  every 
other  system,  and  combines  more  than 
Athenlui  turbulence  with    more   than 
Persian  despotism?" 

"Goodgoda !  Cflsar.  It  is  not  safe  for 
you  to  speak,  or  for  us  to  Usten  to,  such 

■things,  at  snch  a  crisis." 

"Judge  for  yourselves  what  yon  will 
hear.    I  will  j  udge  for  myself  what  I  will 

■speak.    I  was  not  twenty  years  old  when 

.1  defied  Lucius  Sylla,  surrounded  by  the 
spears  of  Isgionaiies,  and  the  daggers  of 
assassins.  Do  yon  suppose  that  I  stand 
in  awe  of  his  paltry  successors,  who  have 
inherited  a  power  which  they  never  could 
have  aoqmred;  who  would  Imitate  hie 
proflcriptions,  though  they  have  never 
equalled  his  conquests  ?  " 

.    "Pompey  is  almost  aslittle  to  be  trifled 
with  aa  Sylla.   1  heard  a  consular  sena* 
tor   say  that,   in  conse- 
quence   of    the    present  ^^^ff^^ 
alarming  state  of  affairs, 
ha  wonld  probably  be  recalled  from  tha 
command  assigned  to  him  hj  the  Manfllan 
law." 
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<*Let  him  oomei— the  pupil  of  SjUa's 
butcheries,— the  gleaner  of  LucuUub*s 
trophies,— the  thief-taker  of  the  Senate." 

''For  heaven's  sake,  Gaiua!— if  you 
knew  what  the  Counsel  said ^** 

*'  Something  about  himself,  no  doubt. 
Pity  that  such  talents  should  be  coupled 
with  such  cowardice  and  coxcombry.  He 
is  the  finest  speaker  living,— infinitely 
superior  to  what  Hortensius  was,  in  his 
best  days ;— a  charming  companion,  ex- 
cept when  he  tells  oTer  for  the  twentieth 
time  all  the  jokes  that  he  made  at  Yeires's 
triaL  But  he  is  the  despicable  tool  of  a 
despicable  party." 

**Your  language,  Cains,  convioccs  me 
that  the  reports  which  have  been  circu- 
lated are  not  without  foundation.  I  will 
venture  to  prophesy  that  within  a  few 
months  the  republic  will  pass  through  a 
whole  Odyssey  of  strange  adTentuxes." 

<*  I  believe  so ;  an  Odyssey,  of  which 
Pompey  will  be  the  Polyphemus,  and 
Cicero  the  Syren.  I  would  have  the  state 
imitate  XTlysaes,— show  no  mercy  to  the 
former ;  but  contrive,  if  it  can  be  done, 
to  listen  to  the  enchanting  voice  of  the 
other,  without  being  seduced  bj  it  to 
destruction." 

^  But  whom  can  your  party  produce 
as  rivals  to  these  two  famous  leaden  ?  " 

*'  Time  will  show.  I  would  hope  that 
there  may  arise  a  man  whose  genius  to 
conquer,  to  conciliate,  and  to  govern 
may  unite  in  one  cause  an  oppressed  and 
divided  people ;  may  do  all  that  Sylla 
should  have  done,  and  exhibit  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  a  great  nation  directed 
by  a  great  mind." 

''And  where  is  such  a  man  to  be 
Ibund?" 

**  Perhaps  where  yon  wonld  least  ex- 
pect to  find  him.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
one  whose  powers  have  hitherto  been 
concealed  in  domestic  or  literary  retire- 
ment. Perhaps  he  may  be  one,  who, 
while  waiting  for  some  adequate  excite- 
ment, for  some  worthy  opportunity, 
tquanders  or  trifies  a  genius  before  which 
may  yet  be  humbled  the  sword  of  Pompey 
and  the  gown  of  Cioero.  Perhaps  he 
may  now  be  disputing  with  a  sophist ; 
perhaps  prattling  with  a  mistress ;  per- 
baps  — "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  tnmed 
away,  and  resumed  his  lounge,  ^  strolling 
in  the  Forum." 


It  was  almost  midnight.  The  party 
]ud  separated.  Catiline  and  Cethegns 
vera  still  conferring  in  the  supper-room, 


Zo«. 


which  was,  as  usual,  the  highest  apart- 
ment of  the  house.  It  formed  a  cupola, 
from  which  windows  opened  on  the  flat 
roof  that  surrounded  it  To  this  terrace 
Zoe  had  retired.  With 
eyes  dimmed  with  fond 
and  melancholy  tears,  she  leaned  over 
the  balustrade,  to  catch  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  departing  form  of  Csesar,  as  i: 
grew  more  and  more  indistinct  in  the 
moonlight.  Had  he  any  thought  of  her? 
Any  love  for  her  ?  He,  the  favoorite  of 
the  high-bom  beauties  of  Rome,  the  most 
splendid,  the  most  graceful,  the  moat 
eloquent  of  its  nobles  ?  It  could  not  be. 
His  voice  had,  indeed,  been  toochin^ly 
soft  whenever  he  addressed  her.  There 
had  been  a  fascinating  tenderness  even  in 
the  veracity  of  his  look  and  oonvexsation. 
But  such  were  always  the  maaners  of 
CsBsar  towards  women. 
He  had  wreathed  a  sprig    25d** 


of  myrtle  in  her  hair  as 
she  was  singing.  She  took  it  from  her 
dark  ringlets,  and  kissed  it,  and  wept 
over  it,  and  thought  of  the  sweet  legends 
of  her  own  dear  Greece,— of  youths  and 
girls,  who,  pining  away  in  hopeless  love,, 
had  been  transformed  into  flowers  by  the 
compassion  of  the  gods ;  and  she  wished 
to  become  a  fiower,  which  Cesar  might 
sometimes  touch,  though  he  should  touch 
it  only  to  weave  a  crown  for  some  prouder 
and  happier  mistress. 

She  was  roused  from  her  mnsings  by 
the  loud  step  and  voice  of  Cethegns^  ^^o 
was  pacing  furiously  up  and  down  the 
supper-room. 

**May  all  the  gods  confound  me,  if 
Osesar  be  not  the  deepest  traitor,  or  the 
most  miserable  idiot,  that  ever  inter- 
meddled with  a  plot  I " 

Zoe  shuddered.  She  drew  nearer  to  the 
window.  She  stood  concealed  from 
observation  by  the  curtain  of  fine  net- 
work, which  hung  over  the  apeftoxe* 
to  exclude  the  annoying  insects  el  the 
climate. 

*^  And  you  too  I"  continned  Gethegus^ 
turning  fiercely  on  his  aooompUee ;  **  yon 
to  take  his  part  against  mel^yon,  who 
proposed  the  scheme  yourself  I " 

''My  dear  Gains  Oethegns,  yon  will 
not  nndezstand  me.  I  proposed  the 
scheme  ;  and  I  will  join  in  exeeatang  i(. 
But  policy  is  as  necessary  to  oar  plan  as 
boldness.  I  did  not  wish  to  startle  Cbeser 
—to  lose  his  co-opeiation — ^perhaps  to 
send  him  oS  with  an  Information  against 
us  to  Cioero  and  Oatnllns.  Be  was  so 
indignant  at  your  suggestion  that  all 
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xnj  dissimiilation  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  total  rapture." 

"  Indig^nant  1   The  gods  confound  him  I 
— ^he    prated  about   hu- 

^iSSSSJition^*  °^"^*^»  *^^  generosity, 
and  moderation.  By  Her- 
cules, I  have  not  heard  such  a  lecture 
since  I  was  with  Xenochares  at  Rhodes." 
<'  Csesar  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies. 
He  has  boundless  ambitioui  unquestioned 
courage,  admirable  sagacity.  Yet  I  haTe 
frequently  obs^rred  in  him  a  womanish 
weakness  at  the  sight  of  pain.  I  remem- 
ber that  once  one  of  his  ^Tes  was  taken 
ill  while  carrying  his  litter.  He  alighted, 
put  the  fellow  in  his  place  and  walked 
home  in  a  fall  of  snow.  I  wonder  that 
you  could  be  so  Ul-advised  as  to  talk  to 
him  of  massacre,  and  pillage,  and  confla- 
gration. You  might  have  foreseen  that 
such  propositions  would  disgust  a  man  of 
his  temper." 

"I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  your 
self-oommand,  Lucius.  I  hate  such  con- 
spirators. What  ifl  the  use  of  them? 
We  must  have.  blood->blood— hacking 
and  tearing  work— bloody  work  ! " 

**  Do  not  grind  your  teelh,  my  dear 
Cains ;  and  lay  down  the  carTing-knifo. 
By  Hercules,  you  have  out  up  all  the 
stuffing  of  the  conch." 

"No  matter;  we  shall  have  conches 
enough  soon,— and  down  to  stuflC  them 
with, — and  purple  to  cover  them, — and 
.pretty  women  to  loll  on  them, — ^unless 
this  fool,  and  such  as  he,  spoil  our 
plans.  I  had  something  else  to  say.  The 
essenced  fop  wishes  to  seduce  Zoe  from 
me." 

« Impossible!    You  cannot  misconstrue 

the  ordinary  gallantries  which  he  is  in 

the  habit  of  paying  to  every  handsome 

face." 

*^  Curse  on  his  ordinary  gallantries,  and 

his  verses,  and  his  compli- 

Gallantries     meats,  and  his  sprigs  of 

oompUUnents.  myrtle!    If  Caesar  should 

dare — ^by  Hercules,  I  will 

tear  him  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the 

Forum." 

"Trust  his  destraction  to  me.  We 
must  use  his  talents  and  influence—thrust 
him  upon  every  danger — ^make  him  our 
instrument  while  we  are  contendiog — 
our  peace-offering  to  the  Senate  if  we 
faU— our  first  victim  if  we  succeed." 
"  Hark  !  what  noise  was  that  ?  " 
"Somebody  in  the  terrace !— lend  me 
your  dagger." 

Catiline  nuhed  to  the  window.    Zoe 
was  staad  ing  }n  the  shade.    He  stepped 


out.  She  darted  into  the  roon 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  by  the  startled 
Cathegus— flew  down  the 
stairs— through  the  court  ^^'"  °^*' 
^through  the  vestibule-— through  the 
street.  Steps,  voices,  lights,  came  fast 
and  confusedly  behind  her  ;  but  with  the 
speed  of  love  and  terror  she  gained  upon 
her  pursuers.  She  fled  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  unknown  and  dusky  streets,  till 
she  found  herself,  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted, in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
gallants,  who,  with  chaplets  on  their 
heads  and  torches  in  their  hands,  were 
reeling  from  the  portico  of  a  stately 
mansion. 

The  foremost  of  the  throng  was  a 
youth  whose  slender  figure  and  beautiful 
countenance  seemed  hardly  consistent 
with  his  sex.  But  the  femmine  delicacy 
of  his  features  rendered  more  frightful 
the  mingled  sensuality  and  ferocity  of 
their  expression.  The  libertine  andacil^y 
of  his  stare,  and  the  grotesque  foppery  of 
his  apparel,  seemed  to  indicate  at  least 
a  partial  insanity.  FUnging  one  arm 
round  Zoe,  and  tearing  away  her  veil  with 
the  other,  he  disclosed  to  the  gaze  of  his 
thronging  companions  the  regular  fea* 
tures  and  large  dark  eyes  which  charac- 
terize Athenian  beauty. 

"Clodius  has  all  the  luck  to-night;' 
cried  Ligarins. 

"Not  so,  by  Hercules,"  said  llarciis 
Ccelius ;  "  the  girl  is  fairly  our  common 
prize :  we  will  fling  dice  for  her.  Tha 
Venus*  throw,  as  it  ought  to  do,  shall 
decide." 

"  Let  me  go— let  me  go,  for  Heaven's 
sake,"  cried  Zoe,  struggling  with  Clodius. 

"  What  a  charming  Greek  accent  she 
has!  Come  into  the  house, 
my  little  Athenian  night- 
ingale." 

"  Oh  I  what  will  become  of  me  ?  If  jom 
have  mothers — ^if  you  have  sisters " 

"Clodius  has  a  sister,"  muttered 
Ligarius,  "  or  he  is  much  belied." 

"By  Heaven,  she  is  weeping,"  said 
Clodius. 

"  If  she  were  not  evidently  a  Greek," 
said  Coclius,  "I  should  take  her  for  a 
vestil  virgin.'* 

"  And  if  she  were  a  vestal  virgin,"  cried 
Clodius,  fiercely,  "  it  should  not  deter  me. 
This  way  j— no  struggling— no  scream- 
ing." 

"Struggling!  screamiogi"  exclaimed 

*  Veiiui  waa  the  Roman  t«nii  for  tbs  lilghti* 
tluow  on  tlie  dioe. 
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agayuid  command ing  voice;  "you  are 
making  very  tingentlo  love,  Clodius." 

The  whole  party  started*  Cesar  had 
mingled  with  them  nnperceived. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  through 
the  very  heart  of  Zoe.  With  a  convulsive 
effort,  she  burst  from  the  grasp  of  her 
inaolent  admirer,  flung 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Caesar, 
anddaspedhia  knees.  The 
moon  shone  full  on  her  agitated  and  im- 
ploring face ;  her  lips  moved :  but  she 
atbered  no  sound.  He  gazed  at  her  for 
an  instant—  raised  hex^-daaped  her  to  his 
bosom.  **  Fear  nothing,  my  sweet  Zoe." 
Then,  with  folded  arms,  and  a  smile  of 
placid  defiance,  he  placed  himself  between 
her  and  Clodius. 

Clodius  staggered  forward,  flushed  with 
vine  and  rage,  and  uttering  alternately 
a  enxse  and  a  hiccup. 

^  By  Pollux,  this  passes  a  jest.  Caraar, 
how  dare  you  inault  me  thua  ?  " 

**  A  jest  I  I  am  as  serious  as  a  Jew  on 
the  Sabbath.  Insult  you.  For  sudi  a 
pair  of  eyes  I  would  insult  the  whole  con- 
flular  bench,  or  I  should  be  as  insensible 
as  King  Psamnus's  mummy." 

"Good  gods,  CiMarl"  said  Marcus 
CobUos,  interposing ;  **  you  cannot  think 
it  worth  while  to  get  into  a  brawl  for  a 
Uttle  Greek  girl  r 

"Why  not?  The  Greek  girls  ha^ 
used  me  as  well  as  those  of  Bome.  Be- 
aides,  the  whole  reputation  of  my  gallan- 
try is  at  stake.  Give  up  such  a  lovely 
woman  to  that  drunken  boy  t  My  cha- 
racter would  be  gone  for  ever.  No  more 
perfumed  tablets,  full  of  tows  and 
vaptures.  No  more  toying  with  fingers 
<at  the  circus.  No  more  evening  walks 
along  the  Tiber.  No  more  hiding  in 
chests  or  jumping  from  windows.  I,  the 
favoured  suitor  of  half  the  white  stoles 
in  Borne,  could  never  again  aspire  above 
a  f  reed-woman.  Tou  a  man  of  gallantry, 
and  think  of  such  a  thing  1  For  shame, 
my  dear  Ooelius  1  Do  not  let  Clodia  hear 
of  it." 

While  Caesar  spoke  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  keeping  Clodius 

^dSSS!*"  at  arm's  length.  The  rage 
of  the  frantic  libertine  in- 
creased as  the  struggle  continued.  **  fitand 
back,  as  you  value  your  life,"  he  cried ; 
-IwiUpass." 

«  Not  this  way,  sweet  Clodius.  I  have 
too  much  regard  for  you  to  suffer  yon  to 
make  love  at  such  disadvantage.  Tou 
tameU  too  mudi  of  Folemian  at  present. 
Would  you  stifle  your  mistress?     By 


Hercules,  you  are  fit  to  kiss  nobody  now, 
except  old  Piso,  when  he  is  tumbling 
bome  in  the  morning  from  the  Tintnera.*^ 

Clodius  plunged  his  hand  into  the  bcMe  * 
and  drew  a  little  dagger,  the  faithful  j 
companion  of  many  desperate  adventures.       • 

'*Oh,  gods  I  he  will  be  murdered:'* 
cried  Zoe. 

The  whole  throng  of  revellers  was  in 
agitation.     The  street   fluctuated  with 
torches  and  lifted  hands. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment. 
Cassar    watched   with   a 
steady  eye  the  descending  hand  of  dodins, 
arrested  the  blow,  seised  his  antagonist 
by  the  throat,  and  flung  him  against  one 
fd  the  pillars  of  the  portico  with  soch 
violence  that   he   rolled,  stunned   and 
sensdess,  on  the  ground. 

"  He  is  kUled,"  cried  several  voices. 

''Fair  self-defence,  by  Hercules!'* 
said  Marcus  Ccelius.  "  Bear  witness,  you 
all  saw  him  draw  his  dagger.*' 

*«He  is  not  dead-he  breathes,*  said 
ligarius.  *^  Garry  him  into  the  house ; 
he  is  dreadfully  bruised." 

The  rest  of  the  party  retired  with 
Clodius.    Codius  turned  to  Cassar. 

''By  all  the  gods,  Cains  t  yoti  have 
won  yoor  lady  fairly.  A  splendid  vio- 
toxy  I    You  deserve  a  triumph." 

''What  a  madman  Ckidios  has  be- 
come I " 

"  Intolerable.  But  oome  and  sup  with 
me  on  the  Nones.  Too  have  no  objec- 
tion to  meet  the  Consul  ?  " 

"  Cicero  ?  None  at  alL  We  need  not 
talk  politics.  Our  old  dispute  about 
Plato  and  Epicnms  will  furnish  us  with 
plenty  of  conversation.  So  re^on  upon 
me,  my  dear  Marcus,  and  faiewelL" 

Ciesar  and  2Soe  turned  away.  As  soon 
as  they  were  beyond  hearing,  she  began 
in  great  agitation, — 

"CsBsar,  you  are  in  danger.    I  know 
alL    I  overheard  OatHine 
and  Cethegus.    You  are     'SaSS'* 
engaged  in  a  projectwhioh 
must  lead  to  certain  destruction.^ 

"My  beautiful  Zoe,  I  live  only  for 
glory  and  pleasure.  For  these  I  hare 
never  hesitated  to  haxaxd  an  existence 
which  they  alone  render  valuable  to  me. 
In  the  present  case,  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  scheme  presents  the  fairest  hopes  of 
success." 

"So  much  the  worse.  Yon  do  not 
know— you  do  not  understand  me.  I 
speak  not  of  open  peril,  but  of  secret 

•Cio.inFis, 
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treachery.  Catiline  hates  yon ;— Oathe- 
gos  hates  yon ; — ^yoar  destruction  is 
resolved.  If  you  sarrire  the  contest, 
you  perish  in  the  first  hour  of  victory. 
They  detest  you  for  your  moderation; 
they  are  eager  for  blood  and  plnnder.  I 
have  risked  my  life  to  bring  you  this 
warning ;  but  that  is  of  little  moment. 
Farewell ! — Be  happy." 

Csesar  stopped  her.    "  Do  yon  fly  from 
my  thanks,  dear  Zoe  ?  " 

**  I  wish  not  for  your  thanks,  but  for 
your  safety  ; — I  desire  not  to  defraud 
Valeria  or  Servilia  of  one  caress,  extorted 
from  gratitude  or  pity.    Be  my  feelings 
what  they  may,  I  have  learnt  in  a  fear- 
ful school  to  endure  and  suppress  them. 
I  have  been  taught  to  abuse  a  proud  spirit 
to  the  claps  and  hisses  of  the  vulgar ; — 
to  smile  on  suitors  who  united  the  insults 
of  a  despicable  pride  to  the  endearments 
of    a    loathsome    fondness ; — to    affect 
sprightliness  with  an  aching  head,  and 
eyes  from  which  tears  were  ready   to 
gush ; — ^to  feign  love  with  curses  on  my 
lips,  and  madness  in  my  brain.    Who 
feels  for  me  any  esteem,  any  tenderness  ? 
Who  will  shed  a  tear  over  the  nameless 
grave    which    will   soon    shelter   from 
cruelty  and  scorn  the  broken  heart  of 
the  poor  Athenian  girl?    But  you,  who 
alone  have  addressed  her  in  her  degrada- 
tion with  a  voice  of  kindness  and  respect, 
farewelL    Sometimes  think  of  me, — not 
with  sorrow; — ^no;   I  could  bear  your 
ing^titnde,  but  not  your  distress.    Yet 
if  it  wiU  not  pain  yon  too  much,  in  dis- 
tant days,  when  your  lofty  hopes  and 
destinies  are  accomplished, — on  the  even- 
ing  of   some   mighty   victory, — ^in   the 
chariot  of  some  magnificent  triumph, — 
think  on  one  who  loved 
'  you  with  that  exceeding 
love  which  only  the  miserable  can  feel. 
Think    that,    wherever   her    exhausted 
frame  may  have  sunk  beneath  the  sensi- 
bilities of  a  tortured  spirit, — in  whatever 
hovel  or  whatever  vault  she  may  have 
closed  her  eyes, — whatever  strange  scenes 
of  horror  and  pollution  may  have  sur- 
rounded her  dying  bed,  your  shape  was 
the  last  that  swam  before  her  sight — 
your  voice  the  last  that  was  ringing  in  her 
ears.    Tet  turn  your  face  to  me,  Cesar. 
Let  me  carry  away  one  last  look  of  those 

features,    and    then "      He    turned 

round.  He  looked  at  her.  He  hid  his 
face  on  her  bosom,  and  burst  into  tears. 
With  sobs  long  and  loud,  and  conclusive 
as  those  of  a  terrified  child,  he  poured 
forth  on  her  bosom  the  tribute  of  im- 


UzuMlilsh  love. 


petnoQS  and  'uncontrollable  emotion. 
He  raised  his  head ;  but  he  in  vain 
-struggled  to  restore  composure  to  the 
brow  which  had  confronted  the  frown  of 
Sylla,  and  the  lips  which  had  rivalled  the 
eloquence  of  Cieeio.  He  several  times 
attempted  to  speak,  but  in  vain ;  and  his 
voice  faltered  with  tenderness,  when, 
after  a  pause  of  several  minutes^  he  thu 
addressed  her," 

"  My  own  dear  Zoe,  your  love  has  been 
bestowed  on  one  who,  if  he  cannot  merits 
can  at  least  appreciate 
and  adore  you.  Beings  °*"*'  "^^^ 
of  similar  loveliness  and  similar  devoted- 
ness  of  affection  mingled,  in  all  my 
boyish  dreams  of  greatness,  with  visions 
of  curule  chairs  and  ivory  cars,  marshalled 
legions  and  laurelled  fasces.  Such  I  have 
endeavoured  to  find  in  the  world ;  and, 
in  their  stead,  I  have  met  with  selfish- 
ness, with  vanity,  with  frivolity,  with 
falsehood.  The  life  which  you  have 
preserved  is  a  boon  less  valuable  than 
the  affection—" 

"  Oh  I  Caesar,''  interrupted  the  blushing 
Zoe,  "think  only  on  your  own  security 
at  present.  If  you  fed  as  you  speak,— 
but  you  are  only  mocking  me,— or  per* 
haps  your  compassion—" 

"  By  Heaven  I— by  every  oath  that  is 
bmding '' 

"Alas  1  alas  1  Csssar,  were  not  all  the 
same  oaths  sworn  yesterday  to  Valeria  ? 
But  I  will  trust  you,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
partake  your  present  dangers.  Flight 
may  be  necessary :— from  your  plans. 
Be  they  what  they  may,  there  is  one 
who,  in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  peril,  asks 
only  to  wander,  to  beg,  to  die  with 
you." 

"  VLj  Zoe,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  such 
necessity.  To  renounce  the  conspiracy 
without  renouncing  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  originally  undertaken, — to 
elude  the  vengeance  of  the  Senate  with- 
out losing  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
—is.  indeed,  an  arduous,  but  not  an 
impossible,  task.  I  owe  it  to  myself  and 
to  my  country  to  make  the  attempt. 
There  is  still  ample  time  for  considera- 
tion. At  present  I  am  too  happy  in  lore 
to  think  of  ambition  or  danger." 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  a  stately 
palace.  Cesar  struck  it.  It  was  in- 
stantly opened  by  a  slave.  Zoe  found 
herself  in  a  magnificent  hall,  surrounded 
by  pillars  of  green  marble,  between  which 
were  ranged  the  statues  of  the  long  line 
of  Julian  nobles. 

"Gall  Endymion,"  said  Csstar, 
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The  confidential  freed-man  made  hia 
appearance,  not  without  a  slight  smile, 
which  his  patron's  good  nature  em- 
boldened him  to  hazard,  at  peroeiying 
the  beantifal  Athenian. 

"  Arm  my  slaves,  Bndymion  ;  there 
are  reasons  for  precaution.  Let  them 
reUeve  each  other  on  gruard  during  the 
night.    Zoe,  my  lore,  my  preserver,  why 


are  yoor  cheeks  so  pole  ?     liet  me  H^ 

some    bloom    into  them.      How    yo:: 

tremble !      Endymion,   a 

flask  of  Samian  and  some 

fruit     firing    them    to 

my  apartments.     This  way,  my  sreec 

Zoe.'» 


PkecantlQa 


ON   WEST   WDIM   SLAVERY. 


(Kniqht's  Quarterly  Magazine,  June,  1823.) 


Wk  espouse  no  party.  Zadig  himself  did 
not  listen  to  the  miserable  controTersy 
between  Zoroaster  and  his  griffins  with 
more  composure  and  impartiality  than 
we  hope  to  employ  on  most  of  the 
subjects  which  interest  politicians.  We 
are  nentrals  —  neutrals 
Neutralik  after  San  Miguel's  own 
heart— desirous  only  to  mitigate  the  eyils 
which  we  cannot  avert.  If  we  erer 
descend  into  the  field  of  battle,  it  will  be 
with  the  feelings  not  of  combatants  but  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.  It  will  be  our  object, 
not.to  fight  under  the  banners  of  either 
army,  but  to  render  the  offices  of  human- 
ity and  courtesy  to  both 

On  the  question,  however,  whieh  we 
are  about  to  discuss,  we  think  we  may, 
without  inconsistency, 
^SmS.^  take  a  decided  part.  It 
is  a  question  which  does 
not  promote  the  objects,  or  rest  upon  the 
support  of  any  faction.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  united  men  of  all  sects  and 
parties  ;  which  has  combined  Tories  with 
Reformers,  and  Prelates  with  Field 
Preachers ;  above  all,  it  is  a  question 
which  involves  the  interests  of  the  most 
miserable  and  degraded  race  which  ever 
existed  in  a  civilized  community.  On  all 
these  grounds  we  shall,  without  hesita- 
tion, lend  our  strongest  support  to  those 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  which 
alone  can  constitute  the  substantial 
prosperity  of  states,  and  the  durable 
glgry  of  statesmen. 

Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 

abolition  of  the  slave  trade.   During  that 

period,    the    friends   of 

IS^etoi?!  humanity   and    freedom 

have  anxiously  looked  for 

some  alteration  in  the  system  of  colonial 

bondage.    It  might  have  been  supposed 

that  the  improvements  which  could  not 

be   expected   from    the  mercy  of   the 

planter,  would  be  at  length  produced  by 

his  cupidity,  and  that  the  cessation  of 

the  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  as  it 

increased  the  value,  would  also  Increase 


the  comforts  of  the  slave.  It  might,  at 
least,  have  been  imagined,  that  the 
planters  would  for  the  future  abstain 
from  all  practice  that  might  tend  to 
diminish  the  number  of  those  whom  they 
could  no  longer  replace  by  fresh  importa- 
tlons.  It  is  surely  time  to  inquire 
whether  those  expectations  have  been 
fulfilled,  or  whether  the  abuses  of  our 
colonial  system  have  become  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  eradicated,  even  by  the 
avarice  which  created  them. 

What,  then,  Is  the  present  state  of  the 
negroes  in  our  West  Indian  Islands  ? 

They  are  compelled  to  labour  without 
I  remuneration.  Their  master  has  the  sol^ 
power  of  determining  the  nature,  the 
degree,  and  the  duration  of  their  labour, 
and  the  amount  of  the  pittance  which  is 
to  prolong  their  wretched  and  hopeless 
existence. 

They  can  acquire  no  property  of  any 
description.  Whatever  their  own  labour 
may  produce,  whatever  the  bounty  of 
others  may  bestow,  belongs  to  their 
master. 

They  may  be  sold  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  owner,  or  at  the  suit  of  his  credi* 
tors.  The  colonial  codes  ,^^_ 
consider  them  merely  ^JS^oeiJ* 
as  the  personal  property 
of  the  planter ;  who  is,  in  consequence, 
always  permitted,  and  often  commanded, 
to  separate  them  from  all  with  whoid 
they  are  connected  by  the  ties  of  bloo4 
or  friendship.  As  often  as  a  blank  is 
drawn  in  the  precarious  lottery  of  the 
West  Indian  sugar  trade,  this  horrible 
transfer  takes  place.  The  nearest  rela- 
tives, the  dearest  friends,  are  for  ever 
torn  asunder;  and  the  law  itself  inter- 
feres, to  turn  into  the  bitterness  of  death, 
the  lost  consolation  which  the  chanties 
of  human  nature  afford  to  the  last 
extreme  of  human  misery. 

The  slave  can  appeal  to  no  court  of 
law.  He  can  bring  no  action.  He  can 
undertake  no  prosecution.  He  can  bear 
no  testimony  against  a  white  offender 
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The  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  any  crime 

perpetrated  by  a  free  person,  unless  it 

can   be    proved    by   the 

;  Free  persons   evidence  of  free  witnesses. 

*°todlS!"*    -Ajid  in  these  colonies,  be 

it   remembered,  the  free 

inhabitants  form  so  small  a  proportion  of 

the  popnlation,  that  sach  evidence  can 

rarely  be  procnred. 

The  person  of  the  slave  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  power  of  hia  master.  He 
works  under  the  lash.  He  is  driven  for- 
ward like  a  horse,  scourged  if  he  comes 
too  late,  scourged  if  he  fall  behind  the 
line  of  his  fellows.  There  is  no  exemi>- 
tion  for  the  women,  too  often  the  sport 
of  an  unmanly  cruelty,  and  an  unrefined 
desire.  Age,  weakness,  sickness,  preg- 
nancy, are  excuses  the  overseer  accepts 
or  rejects  at  pleasure.  The  law  univer- 
sally recognizes  the  power  to  punish  his 
bondsmen  with  the  cart-whip  or  the 
stocks.  From  extreme  outrage,  from 
mutilation,  and  murder,  it  does,  indeed, 
accord  to  these  human  chattels  a  nominal 
protection.  But  of  what  avail  is  this 
privilege?  Neither  the  injured  negro, 
nor  any  of  his  companions  in  servitude, 
can  appear  in  a  court  of 
jjluoe.  j^tice.  A  white  prosecu- 
tor and  white  witness 
must  be  procured.  Iiet  us  suppose  all 
these  difficulties  surmounted;  others 
more  formidable  still  remain.  Tyranny, 
irhen  driven  from  the  outworks  with 
which  the  law  surrounds  her,  takes 
refuge  within  the  more  impregnable 
rampart  of  depraved  feelings  and  manners. 
The  criminal  is  to  be  tried  before  men 
who,  as  the  colleagnes  of  his  inordinate 
power,  are  not  disposed  to  look  with 
severity  on  its  abuse,  and  who  are  gener- 
ally prepossessed  in  his  favour,  by  com- 
munity of  interest  or  of  guilt. 

The  strength  of  this  defensive  league 
of  oppression  is  best  illustrated  by 
examples.  It  is  not  long  since  the  grand 
jury  of  one  of  the  islands  regarded  the 
Governor  as  a  nuisance,  and  this  intoler- 
able insult  was  ofEered  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king,  to  a  most  estimable  man, 
(who  has  uniformly  been  mentioned  with 
respect  by  persons  of  all  opinions  in 
England),  solely  because  he  interfered  on 
behalf  of  some  oppressed  female  slaves. 
The  case  of  Hodge  of 
tSS*;  Tartola  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  become  a 
concise  recapitulation.  That  man  put  a 
slave  to  death  with  circumstances  of 
hideous  and  ineffable  cruelty.    He  con« 
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tin\iod  after  this  event  to  mingle  ia 
society,  without  calling  forth,  as  it 
appears,  any  strong  expression  of  poblx 
detestation.  A  private  quarrel  indooed 
some  person  to  bring  the  case  forward. 
It  was  proved  by  overwhelmin^r  evideacs, 
that  he  had  committed  a  zanrder  &ft 
wanton  and  barbarous,  we  will  Tentnie 
to  say,  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
criminal  jurisprudence.  To  aoqnit  him 
was  impossible.  The  jury  reoommended 
him  to  mercy.  Hie  Governor  refused 
to  liaten  to  the  recommendation.  In 
England,  it  would  have  been  diiBcalt  to 
protect  such  a  monster  against  the  rage 
of  the  people  during  his  passage  from 
the  bar  to  the  prison.  But  so  deeply  did 
the  colonists  resent  the  execution  of  one 
of  their  own  body  for  so  venial  a  trespas 
that  it  became  necessary  to  piodaim 
martial  law,  in  order  to  prevent  a  tumult 
and  a  rescue. 

We  will  advert  to  one  other  case.  A 
wretch  named  Huggins,  in  the  public 
market-place  of  Kevia, 
ordered  several  negroes 
to  be  flogged  with  a  bar- 
barity which  ruined  the  health  of  all ;  it 
was  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the 
death  of  one  of  them.  A  pregnant 
woman  was  among  the  number ;  and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  this  horrid 
outrage  against  human  nature,  the  horrible 
office  was  performed  by  the  brother  of 
one  of  the  sufferers.  The  law  of  the 
island  assigns  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
lashes  which  a  master  may  inflict  at  one 
time.  This  limit  Hoggins  had  far  ex- 
ceeded. He  waa  brought  to  trial.  The 
crime  had  been  committed  in  open  day — 
in  the  most  public  place  in  the  colony. 
The  defence  was  rested  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  law  had  been  passed  solely 
to  silence  the  damonrs  of  the  fanatics  in 
England ;  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be 
obeyed,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  and 
impolitic  to  pooish  the  violation  of  it^ 
Huggins  was  acquitted;  and  probably 
while  we  are  writing  this  narrative  of  his 
former  exploits,  he  may  be  employed  in 
flogging  another  slave  to  death. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  anecdotes  of 
this  painful  description.  We  might,  Ood 
knows,  fill  volumes  with  narratives  of 
West  Indian  cruelty  and  injustice.  It  ia 
sufficient  to  observe,  that,  where  the 
greatest  crimes  so  often  elude  justice,  it 
must  be  easy  to  inflict,  with  impunity, 
every  petty  suffering  and  privation. 

The  condition  of  servitude  in  our 
colonies  is  perpetual.    The  master  cannot 
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be  compelled  to  relinqoieh  his  slavo 
upon  receiring  either  the  original  pnr- 
chase-moneyi  or  the  present  market  price. 
Eren  where  he  is  willing  to  bestow  liberty- 
he  is  not  always  able.    The  disgraoefnl 

codes  of  the  islands  aboond 
miS^d^on.  ^"l'  provisions  intended 

to  obstrnct  emancipation. 
In  Barbadoes  and  St.  Kitt*8  immense 
fines,  amounting,  in  fact^  to  a  prohibitary 
dnty,  have  been  imposed  on  manu- 
missions. In  other  islands  fines  are 
established,  smaller,  indeed,  in  amount, 
bat  still  most  pernicious  in  their  effect. 
In  the  Bermudas  no  slave  can  ever  re- 
ceive hia  liberty. 

Lastly,  every  inhabitant  of  our  West 
India  Islands,  in  whose  complexion  the 
slightest  traces  of  the  negro  can  be  dis- 
covered, is  pronounced  to  be  a  slave 
unleea  he  can  produce  evidence  of  his 

freedom.    The    law  oon- 
^Xhwij^"^  sidera    servitude   as   the 

natural  portion  of  the 
African,  and  liberty  as  the  exception. 
To  that  exception  he  must  woric  out  his 
claim.  And,  in  the  arduous  task  of 
proving  a  negative,  the  law  throws  every 
possible  difficulty  in  his  path.  He 
cannot  adduce  the  testimony  of  a  slave. 
In  some  colonies,  he  cannot  even  ad- 
duce that  of  a  freeman  of  colour.  He 
may  have  been  manumitted.  He  may 
have  been  bom  free.  He  may  have 
passed  all  his  life  in  England.  No  person 
claims  him.  No  person  pretends  to  know 
or  to  believe  that  he  is  a  slave.  The 
West  India  code^  witii  characteristic 
wisdom  and  liberality,  lays  the  whole 
burden  of  the  proof  on  the  unhappy  being 
whose  dearest  interests  are  staked  on  the 
result.  And,  unless  he  can  demonstrate 
that  which  must  often  be,  in  its  own 
nature,  unsusceptible  of  demonstration, 
he  is  put  up  to  public  auction,  and  sold 
into  perpetual  and  hereditary  bondage. 

People  of  England  I  These  are  the 
West   Indian   institutions.     And   these 

institutions,  replete  with 
toStltSiS?.    "^'^T  and  guilt  J  these 

institutions,  condemned 
by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
you  profess,  and  of  the  laws  in  which 
yon  glory — ^these  institutions  you  en- 
courage by  your  whole  commercial  policy ; 
^^hese  institutions  you  defend  with  your 
fleets  and  armies.  Over  those  colonies 
you  have  a  just  and  irresistible  authority. 
Most  dearly  have  you  purchased  the  right 
—moat  fully  do  you  possess  the  power- 
to  coKitrol  them.    To  enrich  them  your 


gold  has  been  scattered  like  dust,  to 
defend  them  your  blood  has  been  poured 
forth  like  water.  Even  now  you  are  8aor> 
ficing  to  your  cupidity  every  other  inte- 
rest in  the  empixa  Even  now  your  arms 
alone  protect  the  masters  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  slave,  and  avert  that  day  of 
deliverance  and  retribution,  which  other* 
wise  would  soon  bury  the  accursed  agenta 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  accursed  system.. 
''Beware  of  provoking  the  colonists/' 
is  the  cry  of  the  timid  and  the  ignorant. 
"Bemember  the  American  war.  Be- 
member  all  our  defeats  and  humiliations. 
Kemember  the  capitulation,  of  Saratoga, 
and  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  What  will 
you  do  if  they  resist?"  What,  indeed  I 
Woe  to  England,  when  Nevis  shall  poor 
forth  its  two  hundred  invincible  warriors 
to  annihilate  the  legions  of  Waterloo  I 
Woe  to  England,  above  all,  when  Jamaiok 
shall  arise  in  her  wrath  I  That  Island, 
when  all  its  white  inhabitants,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  are  called  into  the  field, 
wUl  probably  furnish  not  much  less  than 
three  thousand  heroes  to  defend  her  in* 
dependence  against  a  nation,  which  can- 
not conveniently  send  against  her  much 
more  than  thirty  thousand  disciplined 
soldiers.  Some  second  Washington  will 
doubtless  arise  to  defend  the  privileges 
of  the  cart-whip.  Hodge  is  needed  no 
more.  The  cruelty  of  England  has 
snatched  from  the  slave  Islands  their 
brightest  ornament.  The  resentment  of 
the  colonists  could  not  save,  nor,  alas  t 
will  their  sorrow  restore  him.  But 
Huggins,  we  believe,  still  survives.  He 
will,  doubtless,  like  Cincinnatus,  obey  the 
call  of  his  country,  quit  his  planta- 
tion, exchange  the  soourge  for  the  sword, 
and  tear  the  laurels  from  the. head  of 
Wellington.  But,  seriously,  who  can 
refrain  from  laughter  at  the 
ttiought  of  this  resistance  ^^2J2*^ 
— ^this  combat  between  Tom 
Thumb  and  the  Queen  of  the  Qiants  ? 
Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  whole  white 
population  of  the  West  Indies  would  fly 
like  sheep  before  two  British  Begiments  ? 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  without  our 
assistance^  they  would  be  unable  to  defend 
themselves  from  their  domestic  enemies  f 
Could  they  sleep  in  security  without  the 
protection  of  those  bayonets  which  they 
have  madly  affected  to  defy  ?  And  these 
men  have  dared  to  mutter  about  resist- 
ance, and  to  dispute  the  legislative 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament 
over  their  assemblies.  How  long  will  the 
mother  country,  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
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her  parantal  authority,  bear  to  bo  defied, 
disobeyed,  and  bofEeted  by  the  spoiled 
child  whom  she  oould  beggar  in  an  instant. 
"  But,"  cry  the  West  Indians,  "  though 
your  poliqy  may  not  alienate,  it  may 
nxin  us.  Will  you  be  so  unjust  as  to 
withdraw  your  support  from  establish- 
ments whidi  you  founded,  and  which  yon 
so  long  encouraged  ?  Will  you  interfere 
with  rights  which  every  obligation  of 
public  faith  binds  you  to 

have  no  men  rights  bnt 
yourselves  ?  Obligations !  and  is  justice 
no  obligation  I  Is  mercy  no  obligation  ? 
Or  are  all  obligations  Toidable,  except 
those  which  bind  us  to  participate  in  the 
guilt  and  infamy  of  your  accursed  do- 
minion ?  Faith  I  and  is  no  faith  to  be 
kept  with  human  nature  ?  Are  we  to 
ait  down  contented  with  recommending 
the  improTements  which  we  have  full 
power  to  enforce,  while  to  every  request 
the  West  Indian  answers,  like  the  merd- 
lesB  Jew  in  Shakspeare, 
*  <«  I  osimot  find  it.    Tianot  In  the  bond.** 

1^0 1  The  engagement  cannot  bind  us. 
The  compact  is  cancelled  by  its  own 
iniquity.  Our  resolution  is  pronounced 
by  the  understanding  of  all  who  can 
reason,  by  the  hearts  of  all  who  can  feel, 
by  the  mandate  of  heaven,  by  the  cry  of 
Uood  from  the  earth ;  our  past  encourage- 
ment of  this  system  does,  indeed,  lay  us 
under  an  obligation  ; — a  solemn  obliga- 
tion, not  to  assist  the  cruelty  of  our 
aooomplioe,  but  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
our  victim. 

But  what  if  it  can  be  shown  that  all 
these  dangezB  are  chimerical  j—that  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  colonies  will 
not  suffer  from  the  abolition  of  slavery  ? 
What  if  it  should  appear  that  the  eoouo- 
mlst  has  nothing  to  offer  in  defence  of 
institutions  which  the  moralist  must  for 
ever  condenm?  Can  it  bo  that  this 
shame  and  guilt  have  been  gratuitously 
incurred,  and  that  we  have  sacrificed  im- 
mense advantages  in  order  to  maintain 
what  no  bribe  should  have  induced  us  to 
toleiate  ?  Yet  thus  it  is ;  and  thus,  by 
the  eternal   connection   of   effects  and 

causes,  it  must  for  ever 
prind^^M.     ^*      ^®    principles   of 

human  nature  render  it 
impossible  that  a  permanent  fabric  of 
prosperity  should  be  erected  on  a  founda- 
tion of  injustice  and  cruelty.  Industry 
is  the  common  offspring  of  liberty  and 
knowledge.    The  lash  of  the  driver  may, 


indeed,  compel  the  negro  to  make  a  oer« 
tain  number  of  movements ;  but  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  instrument  of  cmelty, 
can  compel  him,  with  his  languid  body, 
his  gloomy  temper,  and  his  d^p»ded 
intellect,  to  maintain  a  oompeCitioa 
against  the  active,  cheerful,  and  intelli- 
gent workman,  who  knows  that  his 
comforts  will  be  proportioned  to  his 
exertions.  The  unnatural  sitoation  in 
which  the  slave  is  placed,  renders  it  bis 
interest  to  produce  as  little,  and  to  con- 
sume as  much  as  possible.  Diligence 
and  idleness,  parsimony  and  profusion, 
alike  leave  him  where  they  found  him. 
He  has  no  motive,  but  the  fear  of  panish- 
ment,  to  augment  the  wealth  of  wiiich 
he  is  never  to  partake.  His  labour  is,  of 
all  kinds  of  labour,  the  least  productive. 

This  reasoning  is  fully  confirmed  bj 
the  present  state  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies.  After  all  the  encouragement 
that  we  have  bestowed,  after  all  the 
privations  to  which  we  have  submitted 
for  their  sake,  what  is  their  present  oon- 

.  dltion?    A  triple  length  of  navigation., 
and  an  enormous  protecting  duty,  are 

,  found  scarcely  sufficient   to  secure  to^ 
them  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar  trade, 
against  the  free  labourers  of  Hindostan. 
They  are  at  the  present  moment  oom- 
plaiuing  of  distress,  and  damonring  for 
relief.    We  have  opened  their  trade; — 
we  have  fettered  our  own  ; — ^we  have 
sacrificed    the    interests    of    the    East 
Indian   cultivator   and   of   the   British 
manufacturer  to  their  prosperity— «nd  in 
vain.    All  this  is  inadequate  to  save  them 
from  the  effects  of  their  internal  abuses. 
Their  ruin  is  rapidly  ap- 
preaching;  a  ruin  which      '^JJJJ'^ 
nothing  but  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  slaves  can  possibly  avert 
It  is  true  that  the  negroes  are  in  a 
great  measure  unable  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings, and  unfit  to  exerdse  the  rights  of 
free  men.    It  is  true,  to  use  an  illustra- 
tion which  a  West  Indian  overseer  will 
easily  comprehend,  that  their  minds,  like 
their  bodies,  have  become  crippled  in  the 
irons,  and  callous  nnder  the  scourge. 
But  these  circumstances,  while  they  en- 
hance the  difficulty,  prove  the  necessity 
of  manumission.     They  are  the  wont 
part  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  all  is 
bad.    Shivery  is,  indeed,  altogether  evil ; 
evU   unmingled,    unmiti-   -^^^^ 
gated,  unredeemed  ;  evU      ^^ 
without   any   affinity  to 
virtue ;  evil  without  any  tenden^  to 
happiness.     To  all  that  aUeviatet  the 
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other  miseries  of  life,  to  the  tenderness 
of  afEectioD,  to  the  majesty  of  law,  it 
imparts  its  own  deadly  nature.  But  the 
withering  influence  which  it  exercises  on 
the  hearts  and  faculties  of  its  victims  is 
its  foulest  disgrace  and  its  strongest 
sccnrity.  It  resembles  the  tree  in  the 
Italian  romance,  which  showered  poison 
from  its  boughs  in  such  torrents  that  no 
one  dnrst  approach  to  sever  its  trunk. 
It  is  perpetuated  by  its  pestilential 
nature.  Its  suppression  must,  therefore, 
we  fear,  be  gradual.  Measures  must  be 
taken  to  improve  the  neg^^oes,  as  the  first 
step  to  their  liberation.  Worse  than 
iiseless  would  be  the  benevolence  of  those, 
who,  like  the  two  daring  brothers  in 
"  Comus/'  would  drive  away  the  hateful 
wizard  before  they  have  taken  off  the 
charm  from  the  senses  of  the  fascinated 
prisoner. 

*'  Oh,  ye  miatook.    To  ahoold  have  matched 
his  wand. 
And  bound  him  fast     Without  his  rod  re- 
versed, 
And  backward  matters  of  diaaeverljig  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  captain  that  aita  here 
In  atony  fetten  fixed  and  motionleaa.'* 

By  what  means  the  slave  may  be  most 
completely  and  most  speedily  rendered 
capable  of  exercising  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen,  we  will  not  now  inquire;  but 
this  we  will  confidently  say,  that  unless 
efficacious  measures  be  speedily  adopted 
for  the  attainment  of  that  great  object, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  a  violent  and 
bloody  close  will  terminate  this  violent 
and  bloody  system.  Jamaica  may  yet 
produce  a  Spartaeus.  But  the  planters 
have  less  danger  to  apprehend  from 
their  debased  slaves  than  from  their 
formidable  neighbours.  Amidst  those 
inlands,  where  all  the  bounties  of  nature 
have  so  long  been  counteracted  by 
the  tyranny  of  man  ; — amidst  those 
islands  from  which  European  rapacity 
swept  away  the  whole  race  of  original 
cultivators,  and  which  it  has  since  re- 
peopled  with  equally  miserable  but  more 
enduring  victims  ; — amidst  those  islands 
which  have  exhibited  at  once  the  worst 
evils  of  polished  and  of  savage  society, — 
the  strength  of  civilization  without  wis- 
dom or  mercy, — the  ignorance  of  barbar- 
ism without  energy  or  freedom  j — amidst 
those  islands  a  black  republic  has  arisen — 
free — warlike — enlightened.  The  greatest 
prince  and  conqueror  of  modem  times 
attempted  to  reduce  Hayti  to  subjection. 
He  made  the  attempt  when  an  interval 
of  peace  had  laid  the  ocean  open  to  the 


arms  which  had  subjugated  the  monarchy 
of  the  earth.  The  largest  and  finest 
army  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  was 
arrayed  against  the  emancipated  slaves. 
The  best  soldiers  of  France,  the  heroes 
of  Areola  and  Marengo,  were  employed 
against  an  undisciplined  multitude, 
whose  backs  were  still  red  from  the 
whip,  whose  limbs  were  still  stiff  from 
the  chain.  Perfidy  was  exercised  in  aid 
of  force.  The  Haytians  were  surprised 
by  an  unexpected  invasion ;  beguiled  by 
false  professions ;  disunited  by  intrigues. 
Their  ablest  leader  was  seized  by  trea- 
chery, and  sent  to  perish  in  an  European 
dungeon.  Enormous  bribes  were  offered 
to  the  black  leaders.  All  the  horrors  of 
savage,  and  all  the  tactics  of  disciplined 
warfare  were  united.  No  mercy  was 
shown  to  old  men,  or  women,  or  sucking 
children.  The  blood-hound  completed 
the  work  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  mighty 
pit  covered  the  still  palpitating  relics  of 
the  daily  massacre.  It  was  in  vain. 
Wasted  away  by  famine,  by  pestilence, 
and  by  the  sword,  that 
mighty  army  perished  in  ^of  Ha?tL°* 
the  enterprise ;  and  the 
independence  of  Hayti  was  established 
for  ever. 

Can  negro  long  continue  to  exist  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  liberated  queen 
of  the  Antilles  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  our 
colonial  institutions  which  might  furnish 
a  pretext  of  an  aggres- 
sion? A  black  merchant,  i^JSom 
nay,  a  black  ambassador, 
proceeding  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Vene- 
zuela or  Mexico,  might  easily  be  com- 
pelled, by  stress  of  weather,  to  land  in 
Jamaica.  The  law  commands,  that  in 
such  a  cane  he  shall  be  sold  for  a  slave. 
Will  this  be  tamely  borne  ?  or  will  the 
Haytians  long  continue  to  endure  their 
exclusion  from  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  colonies  ?  Is  it  impossible  that 
some  able  and  aspiring  leader  may  feel 
inclined,  even  without  any  particular  pro- 
vocation, to  engage  In  so  easy  and  so 
glorious  an  enterprise  as  the  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  surrounding  islands  ?  The 
present  military  establishment  of  Hayti 
consists  of  fifteen  thousand  excellent 
troops.  The  number  might  easily  bo 
doubled.  Twenty-four  hours  would  bring 
ten  thousand  black  soldiers  to  Jamaica. 
Twenty-four  hours  more  would  raise  upon 
the  white  inhabitants  an  hundred  thou- 
sand infuriated  slaves.  This  is  no  chimeri- 
cal supposition.  It  is  an  event  neither 
impossible  nor  improbable. 
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To  what  an  alternative  will  England 
then  he  reduced?  Will  she  anhmit  to 
see  possessions,  however  worthless,  .torn 
from  her  hy  force ;  to  see 
institntlons  which  had 
existed  under  her  protec- 
tion, however  atrocious  they  might  be, 
subverted  by  foreign  arms?  Will  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  engage  in  a  war 
against  an  enemy  so  desperate,  at  a  dis- 
tance so  vast,  in  a  climate  so  deadly? 
We  know  not.  But  thus  much,  at  least, 
we  will  say — ^that  in  such  a  contest  we 
should  deprecate  and  deplore  her  success. 
Bather  let  her  perish,  rather  let  her  com- 
mercial opulence  and  her  martial  glory 
be  as  though  they  had  never  been,  than 
that  her  history  should  be  signalized  by 
the  triumphs  of  guilt,  by  trophies  erected 
over  the  vanquished  rights  and  broken 
hearts  of  mankind  1  Who  would  attempt 
to  restrain  the  fertilizing  inundation, 
because  some  ancient,  perhaps  some 
useful  landmarks  might  be  swept  away 
by  its  waves  ?  Who  would  execrate  the 
light  of  the  sun  because  some  of  those 
stars  on  which  we  love  to  gaze  must 
disappear  at  his  approach ;  or,  because 
the  mists  which  he  blows  up  from  the 
foul  and  pestilential  marshes  on  which  he 
dawns  may  tinge  his  rays  with  the  hue  of 
Hood  ?  The  fire  of  London  has  always 
been  considered  as  a  blessing,  because 
it  extmguished  the  weeds  of  the  plague 
more  completely  than  any  care  of  the 
police  or  any  medical  skill  had  ever  been 
able  to  do.  The  political  world,  in  the 
same  manner,  often  derives  great  advan- 
tages from  those  fierce  and  destroying 
Tisitations,  which  lay  in  the  dust  for 


ever  the  dark  and  infested  hannts,  where 
a  great  moral  malady  has  fixed  itself  in 
irremediable  malignity. 

Still  we  must  earnestly  desire  that  a 
change,  which,  we  are  sure,  is  desizable 
—which  we  think  is  inevitable — shooM 
be  produced  by  the  mildest  means.    The 
present  state  of  things  in  the  colonies 
menaces    England    with 
serious    calamities;    and      ^^SiSJIit^ 
the  West  Indian  proprie- 
tors, with  total  ruin.    These  evils  can  be 
averted  only  by  a  series  of  maiMBarre^ 
calculated  to  improve  both  the  monl  and 
the  political  condition  of  the  slave. 

Nothing  can  be  expected  from  the  local 
legislatures.  They  have  been  caressed 
—threatened— implored — ^wained,~-with- 
ont  effect.  Justice,  mercy,  shame,  in- 
terest, fear,  have  had  no  inflnence  opos 
them.  They  are  sunk  in  that  stapid  and 
desperate  indifference  to  all  moral  and 
prudential  considerations,  which  the  long 
possession  of  unlimited  power  never  fails 
to  generate.  They  have  done  nothing.— 
they  will  do  nothing. 

We  have  no  hope  but  in  the  good  sense 
and  generosity  of  the  British  people. 
Their  attention  has  not  till  of  Ute  been 
strongly  called  to  the  subject.  They 
have  already  spoken  in  a 
voice  which  has  made  the 
cmel  and  the  sordid 
tremble,  and  has  extorted  a  feeble  re- 
sponse from  cold  hearts  in  high  places. 
Never  may  that  voice  be  silenced,  till  th« 
legislature  shall  pronounce  a  definitive 
sentence  on  this  monstrous  system  of 
unprofitable  atrocity. 


Yoloeofthe 
BzitUh. 


Olf  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LITERATURE. 

(Knight*8  Quabteblt  Magazine,  June,  182B.) 


This  is  the  age  of  societies.  There  is 
scarcely  one  Snglishinan  in  ten  who  has 
not    belonged   to   some  association  for 

distribating  books,  or  for 
^Jtte?     prosecuting    them;     for 

sending  invalids  to  the 
hospital,  or  beggars  to  the  treadmill ;  for 
giying  plate  to  the  rich,  or  blankets  to 
the  poor.  To  be  the  most  absurd  instita- 
tion  among  so  many  institutions  is  no 
small  distinction;  it  seems,  however,  to 
belong  indisputably  to  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Literature.  At  the  first  establishment 
of  that  ridiculous  academy  every  sensible 
man  predicted  that,  in  spite  of  regal 
patronage  and  episcopal  management,  it 
would  do  nothing  or  do  harm.  And  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  those  ex- 
pectations have  hitherto  been  fulfilled. 

I  do  not  attack  the  founders  of  the 
association.  Their  characters  are  re- 
spectable; their  motives,  I  am  willing 

to  believe,  were  laudable* 
»»SJ3»J*«'«  Bat  I  fed,  and  it  is  the 

duty  of  every  literary  man 
to  feel,  a  strong  jealousy  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Their  society  can  be  innocent 
only  while  it  continues  to  be  despicable. 
Should  they  ever  poness  the  power  to 
encourage  merit,  they  must  also  possess 
the  power  to  depress  it.  Which  power 
will  be  more  frequently  exercised  let 
every  one  who  has  studied  literary  history, 
let  every  one  who  has  studied  human 
nature,  declare. 

Envy  and  faction  insinuate  themselves 
into  all  communities.  They  often  disturb 
the  peaoe,  and  pervert  the  decisions  of 

benevolent  and  scientific 
^JgJ«*     associations.    But  it  is  in 

literary  academies  that 
they  exert  the  most  extensive  and  per- 
nicious influence.  In  the  first  place,  the 
principles  of  Utezary  criticism,  though 
equally  fixed  with  those  on  which  the 
chemist  and  the  surgeon  proceed,  are  by 
no  nteans  equally  recoguisod.     2£en  are 


rarely  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  their 
approbation  or  dislike  on  questions  of 
taste ;  and  therefore  they  willingly  sub- 
mit to  any  guide  who  boldly  asserts  his 
claim  to  superior  discernment.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  and  establish 
the  merits  of  a  poem  than  the  powers  of 
a  madiine  or  the  benefits  of  a  new 
remedy.  Hence  it  is  in  literature,  that 
quackery  is  most  easily  puffed,  and  ex- 
cellence most  easily  decried. 

In  some  degree  this  argument  applies 
to  academies  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  it  is 
fully  confirmed  by  all  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of  that  institution 
which  annuaUy  disfigures  '^ttiSon!*' 
the  walls  of  Somerset 
House  with  an  acre  of  spoiled  canvas. 
But  a  literary  tribunal  is  incomparably 
more  dangerous.  Other  societies,  at 
least,  have  no  tendency  to  call  forth  any 
opinions  on  those  subjects  which  most 
agitate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  men. 
The  sceptic  and  the  zealot,  the  revolu- 
tionist and  the  placeman,  meet  on  common 
ground  in  a  gallery  of  paintings  or  a 
laboratory  of  science.  They  can  praise 
or  censure  without  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  them.  In 
a  literary  body  this  can  never  be  the 
case.  Literature  is,  and  always  must  be, 
inseparably  blended  with  politics  and 
theology ;  it  is  the  great  engine  which 
moves  tiie  feeling  of  a  people  on  the  most 
momentous  questions.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  that  any  society  can  be  formed 
■o  impartial  as  to  consider  the  literary 
character  of  an  individual  abstracted  from 
the  opinions  which  his  writings  inculcate. 
It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  perhaps  it  is  not 
to  be  wished,  that  the  feelings  of  the  man 
should  be  so  completely  forgotten  in  the 
duties  of  the  academician.  The  conse- 
quences are  evident.  The  honours  and 
censures  of  this  Star  Chamber  of  the 
Muses  will  be  awarded  according  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  particular  sect  or  faction 
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which  may  at  the  time  predominate. 
Whigs  would  canrass  against  a  Sonthej, 
.  Tories  against  a  Byron.  Those  who  might 
at  first  protest  against  such  conduct  as 
nnjost  would  soon  adopt  it  on  the  plea  of 

retaliation ;  and  the  general 
^**"ttSSy?"'  good  of  literature,  for  which 

the  Society  was  professedly 
instituted,  would  be  forgotten  in  the 
stronger  claims  of  political  and  religious 
partiality. 

Yet  even  this  Is  not  the  worst.  Should 
the  institution  erer  acquire  any  influence, 
it  will  afford  most  pernicious  facilities  to 
every  malignant  coward  who  may  desire 
to  blast  a  reputation  which  he  euTies. 
It  will  furnish  a  secure  ambuscade,  be- 
hind which  the  Maroons 

certain  and  deadly  aim. 
The  editorial  tee  has  often  been  fatal  to 
rising  genius ;  though  all  the  world  knows 
that  it  is  only  a  form  of  speech,  very 
often  employed  by  a  single  needy  block- 
head. The  academic  toe  would  hare  a 
far  greater  and  more  ruinous  influence. 
Numbers,  while  they  increase  the  effect, 
would  diminish  the  shame,  of  injustice. 
The  advantages  of  an  open  and  those  of 
an  anonymous  attack  would  be  combined  ; 
and  the  authority  of  avowal  would  be 
united  to  the  security  of  concealment. 
The  serpents  in  Yirgil,  after  they  had 
destroyed  Iiaoooon,  found  an  asylum  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  enraged  people 
behind  the  shield  of  the  statue  of  Minerva. 
And,  in  the  same  manner,  everything 
that  is  grovelling  and  venomous,  every- 
thing that  can  hiss  and  everything 
that  can  sting  would  take  sanctuary  in 
the  recesses  of  this  new  temple  of 
wisdom. 

The  French  Academy  was,  of  all  such 
associations,  the  most   widely  and   the 

__  __^  .  most  justly  celebrated 
AwSS^  I*  ^a"  iovLii^^  by  the 
greatest  of  ministers:  it 
was  patronised  by  snocenive  kings ;  it 
numbered  in  its  lists  most  of  the  eminent 
French  writers.  Yet,  what  benefit  has 
lU^itature  derived  from  its  labours? 
What  is  its  history  but  an  uninterrupted 
record  of  servile  compliances— of  paltry 
artifices—of  deadly  quarrels — of  perfidious 
friendships?  Whether  governed  by  the 
Court,  by  the  Sorbonne,  or  by  the  Philo- 
sophers, it  was  always  equally  powerful 
for  evil,  and  equally  impotent  for  good. 
I  might  speak  of  the  attacks  by  which 
it  attempted  to  depress  the  rising  fame 
of<?omeille ;  I  might  speak  of  the  reluc- 
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tance  with  which  it  gave  its  tardy  coc- 
firmation  to  the  applauses  which  tie 
whole  civilized  world  had  bestowed  oa 
.  the  genius  of  Yoltaire.  I  might  prove  bj 
overwhelming  evidence  that,  to  the  Ute«t 
period  of  its  existence,  even  under  t'l-. 
superintendence  of  the  all-aooomplxsheii 
D'Alembert,  it  continued  to  be  a  scese 
of  the  fiercest  animositiea  and  the  bases: 
intrigues.  I  might  cite  Piron's  epigram^, 
and  Marmontel's  memoirs,  and  Montes- 
quieu's letters.  But  I  hasten  on  ts 
another  topic 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  our  Socict  j 
proposes  to  encourage  merit  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes.  The 
munificence  of  the  King  "•*5rt;|2?°  *^ 
has  enabled  it  to  offer  an 
annual  premium  of  a  hundred  guineas  for 
the  best  essay  in  prose,  and  another  of 
fifty  guineas  for  the  best  poem,  wfaicL 
may  be  transmitted  to  it.  This  is  very 
laughable.  In  the  first  place  the  judges 
may  err.  Those  imperfections  of  human 
intellect  to  which,  as  the  articles  of  the 
Church  tell  us,  even  general  councils  are 
subject,  may  possibly  be  found  even  in 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literatnre.  The 
French  Academy,  as  I  have  already  ^^^ 
was  the  most  illustrious  assembly  of  the 
kind,  and  numbered  among  its  associates 
men  much  more  distinguished  tlian  ever 
will  assemble  at  Mr.  Hatcfaard's  to  rum- 
mage the  box  of  the  Bnglish  Society. 
Yet  this  famous  body  gave  a  poetical 
prize,  for  which  Yoltaire  was  a  candidate, 
to  a  fellow  who  wrote  some  verses  about 
tke/roeen  and  the  huminff  poU, 

Yet,  granting  that  the  prizes  were  al- 
ways awarded  to  the  best  composition,  tha  t 
composition  I  say  without 
hesitation,  wUl  always  be  ^*^*ttSS!?*'*' 
bad.  A  prize  poem  is  like 
a  prize  sheep.  The  olqect  of  the  competitor 
for  the  agricultural  premium  'ib  to  prodaoe 
an  animal  fit,  not  to  be  eaten,  but  to  be 
weighed.  Aocoidingly  be  pampers  his 
victim  into  morbid  and  unnatural  fat- 
ness ;  and,  when  it  is  in  such  a  stale 
that  it  would  be  sent  away  in  disgust 
from  any  table,  he  offers  it  to  the  judges. 
The  object  of  the  political  candidate,  io 
like  manner  is  to  produce,  not  a  good 
poem,  but  a  poem  of  that  exact  degiee 
of  frigidity  or  bombast  which  may  appear 
to  his  censors  to  be  correct  or  sublime. 
Compositions  thus  constmcted  will  always 
be  worthless.  The  few  excellences  which 
they  may  contain  will  hare  an  exotic  as- 
pect snd  flavour.    In  general,  prize  sheep 

^good  for  nothing  but  to  make  tallow 
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candleSy  and  prize  poems  are  good  for 
nothing  bat  to  light  them. 

The     first   subject    proposed  hy  the 

Society   to   the  poets  of   England  was 

Dartmoor.    I  thought  that  they  intended 

a  covert  sarcasm  at  their 

S2S?!SiS?'0'^  P«^«<^-    Their  in. 

stitution  was  a  literary 
Dartmoor  scheme; — a  plan  for  forcing 
into  coItLTation  the  waste  lands  of  in- 
tellect,— ^for  raising  poetical  prodnce,  by 
means  of  bonnties,  from  soil  too  meagre 
to  hare  yielded  any  retnrns  in  the  natural 
coarse  of  things.  The  plan  for  the 
caltiyation  of  Dartmoor  has,  I  hear,  been 
abandoned.  X  hope  that  this  may  be  an 
omen  of  the  fate  of  the  Society. 

In  trutbi  this  seems  by  no  means  im- 
probable. They  have  been  offering  for 
several  years  the  rewards  which  the 
King  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  have 

not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 

box  one  composition  which 
they  hare  deemed  worthy  of  pnblication. 
At  least  no  pablication  has  taken  place. 
The  associates  may  perhaps  be  astonished 
at  this.  But  I  will  attempt  to  explain 
it,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  times,  by 
means  of  an  apologue. 

Aboat  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Delage,  King  Gomer  Chephoraod  reigned 

_  ,  in  Babylon.   He  united  all 

rAn  apologue.  ^^^  characteristics  of  an 
excellent  sovereign.  He  made  good  laws, 
won  great  battles,  and  white-washed  long 
streets.  He  was,  in  consequence,  idolized 
by  his  people,  and  panegyrized  by  many 
I>oets  and  orators.  A  book  was  then  a 
serious  undertaking.  Neither  paper  nor 
any  similar  material  had  been  invented. 
Anthors  were  therefore  under  the  neoes- 

—  ...  wty   o'    inscribing  their 

Wrltinfl  on  •.•  . 

brioks.        compositions  on  massive 

bricks.  Some  of  these 
Babylonian  records  are  still  preserved 
in  European  museums ;  but  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  has  never  been 
deciphered.  Gomer  Chephoraod  was  so 
popular  that  the  clay  of  all  the  plains 
round  the  Euphrates  could  scarcely 
furnish  brick-kilns  enough  for  his  eulo- 
gist. It  is  recorded  in  particular  that 
Pharonezar,  the  Assyrian  Pindar,  pub- 
lished a  bridge  and  four  walls  in  his 
praise. 

One  day  the  king  was  going  in  state 
from  his  palace  to  the  temple  of  Bel  us. 
Daring  this  procession  it  was  lawful  for 
any  Babylonian  to  offer  any  petition  or 
suggestion  to   his   sovereign.     As   the 


chariot  passed  before  a  vintner's  shop,  a 
large  company,  apparently  half-drunk, 
sallied  forth  into  the  street,  and  one  of 
them  thus  addressed  the  king,-^ 

«  Gomer  Chephoraod,  live  for   ever  I 
It  appears  to  thy  servants  that  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  earth 
good  wine  is  the  best,  and   ^SSi^f 
bad  wme   is  the   worst.    Chephoraod. 
Good   wine    makes    the 
heart  cheerful,  the  eyes  bright,  the  speech 
ready.    Bad  wine  confuses  the  head,  dis- 
orders the  stomach,  makes  us  quarrelsome 
at  night  and  sick  the  next  morning.   Now, 
therefore,  let  my  lord  the  king  take  order 
that  thy  servants  may  drink  good  wine." 

''  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  "  said 
the  good-natured  prince. 

«0  King,"  said  his  monitor,  "thU  is 

most  easy.    Let  the  King  make  a  decree, 

and  seal  it  with  his  roj^al  signet :  and 

let  it  be  proclaimed  that  the  King  will 

giye  OS  ten  she-asses,  and  ten  slaves,  and 

ten  changes  of  raiment,  every  year,  unto 

the  man  who  shall  make 

ten  measures  of  the  best  ^^£2,' ?* 

.    -  best  wine- 

wme.     And     whosoever 

wishes  for  the  she-asses,  and  the  slaves, 

and  the  raiment,  let  him  send  the  ten 

measures  of  wine  to  thy  servants,  and  we 

will  drink  thereof  and  judge.    So  shall 

there  be  much  good  wine  in  Assyria." 

The  project  pleased  Gomer  Chephoraod. 
*'  Be  it  so,"  said  he.  The  people  shouted. 
The  petitioners  prostrated  themselves  in 
gratitude.  The  same  night  heralds  were 
despatched  to  bear  the  intelligence  to  the 
remotest  districts  of  Assyria. 

After  a  due  interval  the  wines  began 
to  come  in ;  and  the  examiners  assembled 
to  judge  the  prize.  The  first  vessel  was 
unsealed.  Its  odour  was  such  that  the 
judges,  without  tasting  it,  pronounced  un- 
animous condemnation.  The  next  was 
opened  :  it  had  a  villainous  taste  of  clay. 
The  third  was  sour  and  vapid.  They 
proceeded  from  one  cask  of  execrable 
liquor  to  another,  till  at  length,  in  abso- 
lute nausea,  they  gave  up  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  they  all  assembled 
at  the  gate  of  the  King,  with  pale  faces 
and  aching  heads.  They  owned  that  they 
could  not  recommend  any  competitor 
worthy  of  the  rewards.  They  swore  that 
the  wine  was  little  better  than  poison, 
and  entreated  permission  to  resign  the 
office  of  deciding  between  such  detestable 
potions. 

"  In  the  name  of  Belus,  how  can  this 
have  happened  ?  **  said  the  King. 
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Herolchazzar,  the  high-priest,  muttered 
BOmethiDg  about  the  anger  of  the  Gods 
at  the  toleration  shown  to  a  sect  of  im- 
pious heretics  who  ate  pigeons  broiled, 
"  whereas,"  said  he,  "  onr 

'^OTTOaated **  reir?io»i  commands  us  to 
eat  them  roasted.  Now 
therefore,  0  King,"  continued  this  respect- 
able  divine,  *'  give  command  to  thy  men 
of  war,  and  let  them  smite  the  disobedient 
people  with  the  sword,  them,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  let  their 
houses,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds, 
be  given  to  thy  servants  the  priests. 
Then  shall  the  land  yield  its  increase, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  shall  be  no 
more  blasted  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven." 

"Nay,"  said  the  King,  "the  ground 
lies  under  no  general  curse  from  Heaven. 
The  season  has  been  singularly  good. 
The  wine  which  thou  didst  thyself  drink 
at  the  banquet  a  few  nights  ago,  O  vener- 
able Merolchazzai^  was  of  this  3rear*8 
vintage.  Doet  thou  not  remember  how 
thou  didst  praise  it?  It  was  the  same 
night  that  thou  wast  inspired  by  Belus 
and  did  reel  too  and  fro,  and  discourse 
sacred  mysteries.  These  things  are  too 
^^  hard  for  me.    I  oompre- 

^^^J^^*hend  them  not.  The  only 
wine  which  is  bad  is  that 
which  is  sent  to  my  judges.  Who  can 
expound  this  to  us  ?  " 

The  King  scratched  his  head.  Upon 
which  all  the  courtiers  scratched  their 
heads. 

He  then  ordered  proclamation  to  be 
made  that  a  purple  robe  and  a  golden 
chain  should  be  given  to  the  man  who 
eould  solve  this  difficulty. 

An  old  philosopher,  who  had  been  ob* 
served  to  smile  rather  disdainfully  when 
the  prize  had  first  been  instituted,  came 
forward  and  spoke  thus,— - 


*^Gomer  Chephoraod,  live  for  ever  I 
Marvel  not  at  that  whidi  has  happened. 
It  was  no  miracle,  but  a  natural  event. 
How  oould  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  ia  tme 
that  much  good  wine  has  been  made  this 
year.  But  who  could  send  it  in  for  thy 
rewards?  Thou  knowest  Aaoobaradiy 
who  hath  the  grand  vine- 
yards in  the  north,  and  Wines  of  Aaeo- 
Cohahiroth,  who  sendeth  ooSh^SS 
wine  every  year  from  the 
south  over  the  Persian  G  ulf .  Their  wines 
are  so  delicious  that  ten  measures  thereof 
are  sold  for  an  hundred  talents  of  sQver. 
Thinkest  thou  that  they  will  exchange 
them  for  thy  slaves  and  thine  aases? 
What  would  thy  prize  profit  any  who 
have  vineyards  in  rich  soib  ?  "• 

"Who  then,"  said  one  of  the  judges, 
*are  the  wretches  who  sent  us  this 
poison?" 

"  Blame  them  not,"  said  the  sage, "  see- 
ing that  yon  have  been  the  anthors  of 
the  eviL  They  are  men  whose  lands  are 
poor,  and  have  never  yielded  them  any 
returns  equal  to  the  prizes  which  tha 
King  proposed.  Wherefore,  knowing 
that  the  lords  of  the  fruitful  vineyards 
would  not  enter  into  competition  with 
them,  they  planted  vines,  some  on  rocks, 
and  some  in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  some 
in  deep  clay.  Hence  their  wines  are  bad. 
For  no  culture  or  reward 
will  make  barren  Und  bear  ^^■•Jjjjf^ 
good  vines.  Know,  there- 
fore, assuredly,  that  your  prizes  have  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  bad  but  not  of 
good  wine." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  length 
the  King  spoke.  "Give  him  the  purple 
robe  and  the  chain  of  gold.  Throw  the 
wines  into  the  Euphrates ;  and  proclaim 
that  the  Boyal  Society  of  Wines  is  dis- 
solved." 


SCENES  FROM  "ATHEI^IAN  REVELS." 

A    DRAMA. 

(Knight's  Quartbbly  Maqazinb,  Jait.  1824.) 

I. 

ScEKE— ^  Street  in  Atkem.    Enter  Caludeuus  and  SPBUSiPPUib 


Cau  &0,  yon  young  reprobate  I  Yoa 
must  be  a  ofan  of  wit,  forsooth,  and  a 
man  of  quality  !  Yon  must  spend  as  if 
you  were  as  rich  as  Nicias,  and  prate 
as  if  yoa  were  as  wise  as  Pericles  1  Yon 
must  dangle  after  sophists  and  pretty 
women!  And  I  must  pay  for  all  I  I 
must  snp  on  thyme  and  onionsi  while  yoa 
are  swallowing  thrushes  and  hares  t  I 
must  drink  water,  that  yon  may  play  the 
cottabns*  with   Chian   winel    I   most 

wander  about  as  ragged 
ind^'SSt'aon.  asl^auson.f  thatyoumay 

be  as  fine  as  Alcibiades  I 
I  muat  lie  on  bare  boards,  with  a  stone  % 
for  my  pillow,  and  a  rotten  mat  for  my 
coverlid,  by  the  light  of  a  wretched 
winking  lamp,  while  you  are  marching  in 
state,  with  as  many  torches  as  one  sees 
at  the  feast  of  Geres,  to  thunder  with 
your  hatchets!  at  the  doors  of  half  the 
Ionian  ladies  in  Peir(ens.|| 

Spb.  Why,  thou  unreasonable  old 
man  1    Thou  most  shameless  of  fathers  I 

Gal.  Ungrateful  wretch!  Dare  yon 
talk  so?  Are  yoa  not  afraid  of  the 
thunders  of  Jupiter? 

Bpb.  Jupiter  thunder  I  nonsense  t 
Anaxagoras  says  that  thunder  is  only  an 
explosion  produced  by— — 

Gal.  He  does  I  Would  that  it  had 
fallen  on  his  head  for  his  pains  ! 

*  Thin  game  ooxuisted  in  projectiDg  wine  out 
of  cups ;  it  vrae  a  divenion  extremely  faehlon- 
able  at  Athenian  eatertainments. 

t  Pauon  wai  an  Athenian  painter,  whoee 
name  wai  ■jnonjrroous  with  beggary.  See  Arle- 
tophanei ;  Flatus,  002.  Prom  Wb  poverty,  I 
am  inclined  to  Ruppoee  that  he  painted  hietori- 
ealpictaxee. 

:  See  AiiRtophanes ;  Flntns,  542. 

♦  See  Theocritue,  Idyll  ii.  128. 

II  This  wai  the  meet  diarepntable  part  of 
Atheus.    See  Aristophanes ;  Pax,  165. 


Spe.  Nay:  talk  rationally. 

Gal.  Rationally  I  You  audacious  young 
sophist  I  I  wlQ  talk  rationally.  Do  yon 
know  that  I  am  your  father?  What 
quibble  can  you  make  upon  that  ? 

Spb.  Do  I  know  that  you  are  my 
father?  Let  us  take  the  question  to 
pieces,  as  Helesigenes  would  say.  First, 
then,  we  must  enquire  what  is  knowledge  ? 
Secondly,  what  is  a  father  ?  Now,  know- 
ledge, as  Socrates  said  the  other  day  to 
Thesetetns  ♦— 

Gal.  Socrates !  what  I  the  ragged,  flat* 
nosed  old  dotaid,  who  walks  about  all 
day  barefoot,  and  filches  cloaks,  and  dis- 
sects gnats,  and  shoes  f  fleas  with  wax  ? 

SPJk  All  fiction  I  All  trumped  np  by 
Aristophanes ! 

Gal.  By  Pallas,  if  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  putting  shoes  on  his  fleas,  he  is  kinder 
to  them  than  to  himself.    But  listen  to 
me,  boy;   if  you  go  on 
in  this  way,  you  wUl  be      ^J^^^ 
mined.   There  is  an  argu- 
ment for  yon.    Qo  to  your  Socrates  and 
your  Melesigenes,  and  tell  them  to  refute 
that.    Buined  I    Do  yon  hear  ? 

Spe.  Buined ! 

Gal.  Ay,  by  Jupiter  I  Is  such  a  show 
as  yon  make  to  be  supported  on  nothing  ? 
During  all  the  last  war,  I  made  not  an 
obol  from  my  farm;  the  Feloponnesian 
locusts  came  almost  as  -yy^  tim« 
regularly  as  the  Pleiades ; 
— com  burnt  ;^lives  stripped  j^fruit 
trees  cut  down  ; — swells  stopped  up  ;— 
and,  just  when  peace  came,  and  I  hoped 
that  all  would  turn  out  well,  you  must 
begin  to  spend  as  if  you  had  all  the 
mines  of  Thasus  at  command. 

Bpe.  Now,  by  Keptune,  who  delights 
in  horses 

*  See  Plato's  Thaetos. 

t  Bee  Aristophanes ;  Nnbes,  150l 
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Cal.  If  Keptaoe  delights  in  horses,  he 

does  not  resemble  me.     You  must  ride 

at  the  Panathensea  on  a  horse  fit  for  the 

great  king ;  four  acres  of  my  best  rines 

went  for  that  folly.    Yon  must  retrench, 

or  you  will  have  nothing  to  eat.    Does 

not  Anazagoras  mention,  among  his  other 

discoveries,  that  when  a  man  has  nothing 

to  eat  he  dies  ? 

Spb.  You  are  deceived.  My  friends— 

Oal.  Oh,  yes  1  your  friends  will  notice 

you,  doubtless,  when  yon  are  squeezing 

through  the  crowd,  on  a  winter's  day,  to 

warm  yourself  at  the  fire  of  the  baths  ;— 

or  when  you  are  fighting  with  beggars 

and  beggars*  dogs  for  the  scraps  of  a 

sacrifice;— or  when  you 
Beggary.       ^^   ^-^^   ^   ^^   ^.j^^^ 

wretched  obols  *  by  listening  all  day  to 
lying  speeches  and  crying  children. 

Spe.  There  are  other  means  of  support. 

Cal.  What  I  I  suppose  you  will 
wander  from  house  to  house,  like  that 
wretched  buffoon  Philippus,t  and  beg 
everybody  who  has  asked  a  supper  party 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  feed  yon  and  laugh  at 
you ;  or  you  will  turn  sycophant ;  yon 
will  get  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  pair  of 
shoes,  now  and  then,  by  frightening  some 
rich  coward  with  a  mock  prosecutioxu 
Well,  that  is  a  task  for  which  your 
studies  under  the  sophists  may  have 
fitted  you. 

8pe.  You  are  wide  of  the  mark. 

Cal.    Then   what*   in    the  name  of 

Juno,  is  your  scheme?    Do  yon  Intend 

to  join  Orestes,!  and  rob  on  the  highway  ? 

Take   care  ;    beware   of   the    eleven  ;  § 

beware  of  the  hemlock. 

to  live  at  other  people's 
expense ;  but  not  very  pleasant,  I  should 
think,  to  hear  the  pestle  give  its  last 
bang  against  the  mortar,  when  the  cold 
dose  is  ready.    Pah  1 

Spe.  Hemlock  I  Orestes  I  f  oUy  !~I  aim 
at  nobler  objects.  What  say  yon  to 
politics, — the  general  assembly  ? 

Cal.  You  an  orator!— oh  no  I  no! 
Cleon  was  worth  twenty  such  fools  as 
yon.  You  have  succeeded,  I  grant,  to 
his  impudence,  for  which,  if  there  be 
justice  in  Tartarus,  he  is  now  soaking  up 
to  the  eyes  in  his  own  tan-pickle.  But 
the  Papblagonian  had  parts. 

*  Th«  itipend  of  an  Athenian  Jaiymaa. 
t  Zenophon ;  ConTiTinm. 
I  A  celebrated  highwi^jman  of  Attica.    See 
Aiifttophanes ;  Aves,  711 ;  and  in  sereral  other 


^  The  police  offioen  of  Athens. 
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Spb.  And  you  mean  to  imply 

Cal.  Not  I.  You  are  a  Perieles  ia 
embryo,  doubtless.  WeU :  and  when  aie 
yon  to  make  your  first  speech?   O  Pallas! 

Spb.  I  thought  of  speaking,  the  other 
day,  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  :  but 
Nicias  *  got  up  before  me. 

Cau  Nicias,  poor  honest  man,  might 
just  as  well  have  sate  stQl ;  his  speaking 
did  bnt  little  good.  The 
loss  of  your  oration  Ib, 
doubtless,  an  irreparable  public  calamity. 

Spb.  Why,  not  so;  I  intend  to  intro- 
doce  it  at  the  next  assembly ;  it  will  snit 
any  subject. 

Cal.  That  Is  to  say,  it  will  suit  none. 
But  pray,  if  it  be  not  too  presumptuous 
a  request,  indulge  me  with  a  spedmen. 

Spb.  Well ;  suppose  the  agora  crowded ; 
—an  important  subject  under  discnasifin ; 
— an  ambassador  from  Argoe,  or  froo 
the  great  king;— the  tributes  from  the 
islands ; — ^an  impeachment ;  in  short,  any- 
thing you  please.  The  crier  makes  pro- 
clamation—** Any  dtisen  above  fifty  yean 
old  may  speak— any  citizen  not  disquali- 
fied may  speak.''  Then  I  rise  :— «  great 
murmur  of  curiosity  while  I  am  mounting 
the  stand. 

Gal.  Of  curiosity !  yes,  and  something 
else  too.  Yon  will  infallibly  be  dragged 
down  by  main  force,  like  poor  Olanooa  f 
last  year. 

Spb.  Never  fear.  I  shall  begin  in  this 
style  :— **  When  I  consider,  Athenians, 
the  importance  of  oar  city; — ^when  I 
consider  the  extent  of  iU  power,  the 
wisdom  of  its  laws,  the  elegance  of  its 
decorations  ;— when  I  oonsidet  by  what 
names  and  by  what  exploits  ita  annals 
are  adorned  ;— when  I  think  on  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  on  Tbemistodes  and 
Miltiades,  on  Oimon  and  Pericles ;— when 
I  contemplate  our  pie-emioenoe  in  arts 
and  letters ;— when  I  observe  so  many 
flourishing  stotes  and  islands  compelled 
to  own  the  dominion,  and  purchase  the 
protection  of  the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown r 

Cal.  I  shall  choke  with  rage.  Oh,  all 
ye  gods  and  goddesses,  what  aacrilege, 
what  perjury  have  I  ever 
committed,  that  I  should  ^^ 
be  singled  out  from  among 
all  the  citizens  of  Athens  to  be  the  father 
of  this  fool. 

Spb.  What  now?    By   Bacdins,  old 

•  SeeThiM7dldes,TL8. 
t  See  Zenophon ;  Memorabilia,  iii. 
2  A  faroorite  ephithet  of  Athena.    See  Aria- 
thopaaes ;  Acfaam,  687. 
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man,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  gire  way 
to  sacli  fits  of  passion  in  the  streets.  If 
Aristophanes  were  to  see  you,  yon  would 
infallibly  be  in  a  comedy  next  spring. 

Cai«.  You  have  more  reason  to  fear 
Aristophanes  than  any  fool  liWng.  Oh, 
that  he  could  but  hear  yon  trying  to 
imitate  the  slang  of  Stratton^  and  the 
lisp  of  Alcibiades  I  f  Ton  would  be  an 
inexhaustible  subject.  You  would  con- 
sole him  for  the  loss  of  Clean. 

8pk.  No,  no.  I  may  perhaps  figure  at 
the  dramatic  representations  before  long, 
bat  ia  a  Tery  different  way. 

Cai<.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Spb.  What  say  you  to  a  tragedy  ? 

Cal.  a  tragedy  of  yours  ? 

Spb.  Even  so. 

Cal.  Oh,  Hercules  1  Oh,  Bacchus  1 
This  is  too  much.  Here  li  a  unirersal 
genius ;  sophist,— orator,  —poet.  To  what 
a  three-headed  monster  have  I  given 
birth. I    a  perfect  Cerberus  of  intellect  1 

A  iH««^*   ^^  p'*^  ^^^  "^^  y®^ 

your   tragedy,  like  your  speech,  serre 
equally  for  any  subject? 

Spb.  I  thought  of  several  plots  ;— 
CEdipoB, — ^Eteocles  and  Polynioes,— the 
war  of  Troy,— the  murder  of  Agamem* 
nou. 

Cal.  And  what  have  you  chosen  ? 

Spe.  Ton  know  there  is  a  law  which 
permits  any  modem  poet  to  retouch  a 
play  of  .^schylus,  and  bring  it  forward 
as  his  own  composition.  And  as  there  \b 
an  absurd  prejudice,  among  the  vulgar, 
in  favour  of  his  extravagant  pieces,  I 
have  selected  one  of  them,  and  altered  it. 

Cal.  Which  of  them? 

Spe.  Oh !  that  mass  of  barbarous 
absurdities,  the  Prometheus.  But  I  have 
framed  it  anew  upon  the  model  of 
Euripides.  By  Bacchus,  I  shall  make 
Sophocles  and  Agathon  look  about  them. 
You  would  not  know  the  play  again* 

Cal.  By  Jupiter,  I  believe  not 

Spb.  I  have  omitted  the  whole  of  that 
absurd  dialogue  between  Yulcan  and 
Strength,  at  the  beginning. 

Cal.  That  may  be,  on  the  whole,  an 
improvement.  The  play  wUl  then  open 
with  that  grand  soliloquy  of  Prometheus, 
when  he  is  chained  to  the  rock. 

"  Ob  t  ye  eternal  hearenel  ye  nubing  winds  t 
Te  foontaine  of  gxeat*streanul    Ye  ocean 

wftTes, 
Thai  in   ten  thonnnd  iparkling   dimplee 

wreatlie 

*  See  Aristopbimee ;  Eqnites,  1375. 
t  See  Arietophsnee ;  Veepm,  44. 


Tour  srare  amiles  I    AU  geaeiatiDg  earth  I 
All-ieeing  san  I    On  yon,  oa  you  I  oaU."  * 

WeU,  I  allow  that  will  be  striking ;  I  did 
not  think  you  capable  of  that  idea.  Why 
do  you  laugh  ? 

Spe.  Do  you  seriously  suppose  that  one 
who  has  studied  the  plays  of  that  great 
man,  Euripides,  would  ever    Aitaratifl 
begin  a  tragedy  in  such  a  *"" 

ranting  style  ? 

Cal.  What,  does  not  your  play  open 
with  the  speech  of  Prometheus  ? 

Sps.  No  doubt 

Cal.  Then  what,  in  the  name  of 
Bacchus,  do  you  make  him  say? 

Spe.  You  shall  hear ;  and,  if  it  be  not 
in  the  very  style  of  Euripides,  call  me  a 
fool. 

Cal.  That  is  a  liberty  which  I  shall 
venture  to  take,  whether  it  be  or  no. 
But  go  on. 

Spe.  Prometheus  begins  thus,— 

*'  Codoa  begat  Satam  and  Briareni 
Cottne  and  Onlos  and  lapetoe, 
Oygee  and  Hyperion,  Pboebe,  Teth ji, 
Thea  and  Rhea  and  Mnemosyne. 
Then  Saturn  wedded  Rhea,  and  begat 
Pluto  and  Neptane,  Japiter  and  Jouo.'* 

Cal.  Very  beautiful,  and  very  natural ; 
and,  as  yon  say,  very  like  Euripides. 

Spe.  You  are  sneering.  Beally,  father, 
yon  do  not  understand  these  things.  You 
had  not  those  advantages  in  your 
youth— 

Cal.  Which  I  have  been  fool  enough 
to  let  you  have.  No ;  in  my  early  days, 
lying  had  not  been  dignified  into  a 
science,  nor  politics  deg^ded  into  a  trade. 
I  wrestled,  and  read  Homer's  battles, . 
instead  of  dressing  my  hair,  and  reciting 
lectures  in  verse  out  of  Euripides.  But  I 
have  some  notion  of  what  a  play  should 
be;  I  have  seen  Phrynichus,  and  lived 
with  iBschylns.  I  saw  the  representation 
of  the  Persians. 

Spe.  a  wretched  play ;  it  may  amuse 
the  fools   who   row  the 
triremes ;  but  it  is  utterly  Change  la  taste, 
unworthy  to  be  had  by  any  man  of  taste. 

Cal.  If  you  had  seen  it  acted;— the 
whole  theatre  frantic  with  joy,  stamping, 
shouting,  laughing,  crying.  There  was 
CynsDgerius,  the  brother  of  iEschylus, 
who  lost  both  his  arms  at  Marathon, 
beating  the  stumps  against  his  sides  with 
rapture.  When  the  crowd  remarked 
him But  where  are  you  going  ? 

Spe.  To  sup  with  Aicibiades ;  he  sails 

*  See  .SMhylos ;  Prometheus,  89. 
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with  the  expedition  for  Sicily  in  a  few 
days ;  this  is  his  farewell  entertainment. 
Oal.  So  much  the  better ;  I  should  say 
so  much  the  worse.  That  cursed  Sicilian 
expedition  I  And  jon  were  one  of  the 
jonng  fools*  who  stood  clapping  and 
shouting  while  he  was  gulliog  the  rabble, 
and  who  drowned  poor  ^^^icias'a  voice  with 

Aloiblades.      ^^^^^  "P*'^^"^ »  ^°°^  *°  ^  5 
a  day  of  reckoning  will 

come.    As  to  Alcibiades  himself 

Spe.  What  can  you  say  against  him? 
His  enemies  themselres  acknowledge  his 
merit. 

Cai«.  They  acknowledge  that  he  is 
clever,  and  handsome,  and  that  he  was 
crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  And 
what  other  merits  do  his  friends  claim 
for  him  ?  A  precious  assembly  you  will 
meet  at  his  house,  no  doubt. 

Spe.  The  first  men  in  Athens,  probably. 

Cal.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  first 
men  in  Athens  ? 

Spe.  GaUic]es.t 

Cal.  a  sacrilegioos,  impions,  unfeeling 
ruffian  I 

Spe.  Hippomachus. 

Cal.  a  fool,  who  can  talk  of  nothing 
but  his  travels  through  Persia  and  Egypt. 
Go,  go.    The  gods  forbid  that  I  should 
detain  you  from  such  choice  society  I 
[Exewnl  HveraUy, 
IL 

ScESt^A  JMl  in  the  AMt««  ^  Aicibuses. 

Alcibiadbb,  Speusippus,  Calucles,  Hipk>- 
MAOsm,  Chariolbji,  and  cthert,  »etUfd 
round  a  labU,  fearing. 

Alc.  Bring  larger  cups.  This  shall  be 
our  gayest  revel.  It  is  probably  the  last 
—for  some  of  us  at  least. 

Sps.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  long  before 
you  taste  such  wine  again,  Alcibiades. 

Cal.  Nay,  there  is  excellent  wine  in 
Sicily.    When  I  was  there  with  Eury- 

Atfupper.      niedon's  squadron,  I  had 
many   a    long    carouse. 
Yon  never  saw  finer  grapes  than  those 
of  ^tna. 

Hip.  The  Greeks  do  not  understand 
the  art  of  making  wine.  Tour  Persian 
is  the  man.  So  rich,  bo  fragrant,  so 
sparkling!  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
Satrap  of  Caria  said  to  me  about  that 
when  I  supped  with  him. 

Alc.  Nay,  sweet  Hippomachus ;  not  a 
word  to-night  about  satraps,  or  the  great 
king,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon,  or  the 

*  See  Thucydidaa,  vi.  IS. 

t  CiUHclet  pUyt  a  con«plcQous  part  in  the 
GorgiM  of  Plato. 


Pyramids,  or  tibe  mummiee.     Oiftj4cileft 
why  do  yon  look  so  sad  ? 

Cha.  Oin  I  be  cheerful  when  yoa  are 
going  to  leave  me,  Alcibiades  ? 

Alc.  Hy  life,  my  sweet  soul,  it  is  but 
for  a  short  time.  In  a  year  we  conqner 
Sicily.  In  another,  we  humble  Carthage.* 
I  will  bring  back  such  robes,  such  neck- 
laces, elephants'  teeth,  by  thousands^  ar, 
and  the  elephants  themselves,  if  yon  wish 
to  see  them.  -Nay,  smile,  my  Charicjeoy 
or  I  shall  talk  nonsense  to  no  pnrp<k9e. 

Hip.  The  largest  elei^hant  that  I  ever 
saw  was  in  the  grounds  of  Teriba^os, 
near  Suza.  I  wish  that  I  had  measured 
him. 

Alc.  I  wish  that  he  had  trod  npon  yon. 
Come,  come,  Chariclea,  we  shall  m>9b 
return,  and  then— * 

Cha.  Yes ;  then  indeed. 

Alc.  Yes,  then— 

"  Then  for  rev«ls ;  then  for  danoei^ 
Tender  whitpen,  mdtijig  gUnoes, 
PeasRotfl,  pluck  jour  richest  f  niito : 
Hinatreli,  ■ound  your  sweetest  flutes : 

"  Conie  in  laughing  crowds  to  greet  us 
Dark-^yed  daughters  of  Idetus : 
Bring  the  myrtles,  bring  the  dice, 
Floods  of  OhJan>  hills  of  spkse.'* 

Spe.  Whose  lines  are  those,  Alcibiades  ? 

Alc.  My  own.    Think  you,  became  I 
do  not  shut  up  myself  to  meditate,  and 
drink  water,  and  eat  herbs,  that  I  cannot 
write  verses?    By  Apollo,  if  I  did  not 
spend  my  days  in  politics,  and  my  nights 
in  revelry,  I  should  have  made  Sophocles 
tremble.    But  now  I  never  go  beyond  a 
little  song  like  this,  and 
never  invoke  any   Huse    ^^^^^ 
but  Chariclea.    But  come, 
Speusippus,  sing.    You  are  a  professed 
poet.    Let  us  have  some  of  your  verses. 

Spe.  My  verses !  How  can  you  talk 
so  ?    la  professed  poet  I 

Alc.  Oh,contentyon,  sweet  Speusippus. 
We  all  know  your  designs  upon  the  tragic 
honours.  Come,  sing.  A  chorus  of  year 
new  play. 

Spb.  Nay,  nay 

Hip.  When  a  guest  who  ia  asked  to 
sing  at  a  Persian  banquet  refuses—- 

Spe.  In  the  name  of  Bacchus—^ 

Alc.  I  am  absolute.    Sing. 

Spe.  WeU,  then,  I  will  sing  yon  a 
chorus,  which,  I  think,  is  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  Euripides. 

Cha.  Of  Euripides  ?— Not  a  word. 

Alc.  "V^Tiy  so,  sweet  Chariclea  ? 

Cha,  Would  you  have  me  betray  my 

•  See  Thuiydides,  vi.  SO. 
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sex?  Would  yon  hare  me  forget  his 
Pheedras  and  Sthenoboeas  ?  No  :  if  erer 
X  suffer  any  lines  of  that  woman-hater, 
or  his  imitators,  to  be  sung  in  my  pre- 
sence, may  I  sell  herbs  *  like  his  mother, 
and  wear  rag^  like  his  Telephas.f 

Alc.  Then,  sweet  Gharidea,  since  you 
have  silenoed  Speosippos,  you  shall  sing 
yourself- 

Cha.  What  shall  I  sing? 
Alc.  Nay,  choose  for  yourself, 
Cha.  Then  I  will  sing  an  Ionian  hymn ; 
which   is  chanted  every  spring  at  the 
feast    of     Venus,    near 
^^nJJSL!^     MUetus.   I  used  to  sing  it 
in  my  own  country  when 
I  was  a  child ;  and— ah,  Alcibiades  I 

Ai<o.  Bear  Chariclea,  you  shall  sing' 
something  else.    This  distresses  you. 

Cha.  Ko:  hand  me  the  lyre>-no 
matter.  You  will  hear  the  song  to- dis- 
advantage. But  if  it  were  sung  as  I 
have  heard  it  sung  >— if  this  were  a 
beantifol  moming  in  spring,  and  if  we 
were  standing  in  a  woody  promontory, 
with  the  sea,  and  the  white  sails,  and 
the  blue  Cydades  beneath  us^— and  the 
portico  of  a  temple  peering  through  the 
trees  on  a  hngh  peak  abore  our  heads,-* 
and  thousands  of  people^  with  myrtles  in 
their  hands,  thronging  up  the  winding 
path,  their  gay  dresses  and  garlands  ^- 
appearing  and  emerging  by  turns  as  they 
passed  round  the  angle  of  the  rock,^- 
then,  perhaps— 

Alc.  Xow,  by  Yenus  herself,  sweet 
lady,  where  you  axe  we  shall  lack  neither 
sun,  nor  flowers,  nor  spring,  nor  temple, 
nor  goddess. 

Chariclea.    (Sings,) 

"  Let  this  soany  hour  b«  giren, 

Venus,  unto  lore  and  mirth  : 
Smiles  like  thine  are  in  the  hesTen; 

Bloom  like  thine  is  on  the  earth ; 
And  the  tinkling  of  the  fountains. 

And  the  munnuTS  of  the  sea. 
And  the  echoes  fxom  the  oioimtatDe» 

Speak  of  youth,  and  hope,  end  theeu 
By  wbate'er  of  soft  expreasion 

Thou  hast  taught  to  lovers'  ejes^ 
Faint  denial,  dow  confession. 

Glowing  cheeks  and  tiiiled  sighs  ; 
By  the  pleasure  and  the  paio. 

By  the  follies  and  the  wQes, 
Pouting  fondness,  sweet  disdain, 

Happy  tears  and  moumftil  smiles ; 

*  The  mother  of  Euripides  was  a  herb- woman. 
This  wa«  a  favourite  topic  of  Aristophanes. 

1  The  hero  of  one  of  the  lost  plays  of  Euri- 
pidefl,  who  appears  to  hare  been  brought  upon 
the  stage  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar.  See  Aristo- 
phaues,  Acham,  430,  and  in  other  places. 


Ctome  with  music  floating  o*et  ttae; 

Come  with  violets  springing  round; 
Let  the  Graoes  dance  before  thee, 

All  their  golden  zones  unbound. 
Now  in  q)ort  their  faces  hiding. 

Now,  with  slender  fingers  f&ir, 
From  their  laughing  eyes  dividing 

The  long  curls  of  rose-crowned  hair.**' 

Alc.  Sweetly  sung;  but  mournfully, 
Chariclea ;  for  which  I  would  chide  you, 
but  that  I  am  sad  myself.  More  wine 
there.  I  wish  to  all  the  gods  that  I  had 
fairly  sailed  from  Athens. 

Cha.  And  from  me,  Alcibiades  ? 

Alc.  Yes,  from  you,  dear  lady.    The 


days  which  immediately 


Farting. 


precede  separation  are  the 
most  melancholy  of  our  lives. 

Cha.  Except  those  which  immediately 
follow  it. 

Alc.  No  ;  when  I  cease  to  see  yon, 
other  objects  may  compel  my  attention  ; 
but  can  I  be  near  you  without  thinking 
how  lovely  you  are,  and  how  soon  I  must 
leave  you  I 

Hip.  Ay ;  travelling  soon  puts  such 
thoaghts  out  of  men's  heads 

Cal.  a  battle  is  the  best  remedy  for 
them. 

Cha.  a  battle,  I  should  think,  might 
supply  their  place  with  othere  as  un- 
pleasant. 

Cal.  No.  The  preparations  are  rather 
disagreeable  to  a  novice.  But  as  soon  as 
the  fighting  begins,  by 
Jupiter,  it  to  a  noWe *~5g£«.«»* 
time ; — ^men  tramping,— 
shields  dashing,— spears  breaking^— *and 
the  poean  roaring  louder  than  aU. 

Cha.  But  what  if  you  are  killed  ? 

Cal.  What  indeed?  You  must  ask 
Speusippns  that  question.  He  is  a 
philosopher. 

Alc.  Yes,  and  the  greatest  of  philoeo* 
phers,  if  he  can  answer  it. 

Spe.  Pythagoras  is  of  opinion— 

Hip.  Pythagoras  stole  that  and  all  his 
other  opinions  from  Asia  and  Egypt. 
The  transmigration  of  the  soul  and  the 
vegetable  diet  are  derived  from  India.  I 
met  a  Brachman  in  Bogdiana— ^ 

Cal.  All  nonsense  1 

Cha.  What  think  you,  Alcibiades ! 

Alo.  I  think  that,  if  doctrine  be  true, 
your  spirit  wUl  be  transfused  into  one  of 
the  doves  who  carry*  am- 
brosia to  the  gods  or  verses    ^SS!S!"'' 
to  the  mistresses  of  poets. 
Do   you    remember    Anacreon's   lines? 
How  should  yon  like  such  an  ofBoe? 

•  Homer's  Odyswy,  xil.  61. 
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^?^*    «°»i°d    their    guests 


Cha.  If  I  were  to  be  your  dore,  Alci- 
biades,  and  yoa  would  treat  me  as  Ana- 
creon  treated  his,  and  let  me  nestle  in 
jour  breast  and  drink  from  your  cup,  I 
would  submit  even  to  carry  your  loTe- 
letters  to  other  ladies. 

Gal.  What,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  is 
the  use  of  aU  these  speculations  about 
death?  Socrates  once*  lectured  me  upon 
it  the  best  part  of  a  day.  I  have  hated 
the  sight  of  him  ever  since.  Such  things 
may  suit  an  old  sophist  when  he  is 
fasting;  but  in  the  midst  of  wine  and 
music^— 

Hip.  I  differ  from  you.  The  enlight- 
ened  Egyptians  bring  skeletons  into  their 
its,  in  order  to 
to 
make  the  most  of  their 
life  while  they  hare  it. 

Cal.  I  want  neither  skeleton  nor  sophist 
to  teach  me  that  lesson.  More  wine,  I 
pray  you,  and  less  wisdom.  If  you  must 
beliere  something  which  you  never  can 
know,  why  not  be  contented  with  the 
long  stories  about  the  other  world  which 
are  told  us  when  we  are  initiated  at 
the  t  Eleusinian  mysteries  ? 

Cba.  And  what  are  those  stories  ? 

Alc.  Are  not  you  initiated,  Chariclea  ? 

Cha.  No  ;  my  mother  was  a  Lydian,  a 
barbarian ;  and  therefore-— 

Alc.  I  understand.  Now  the  curse  of 
Venus  on  the  fools  who  made  so  hateful 
a  law  I  Speusippus,  does  not  your  friend 
Euripides  %  say 

"  The  land  where  thoa  art  proeperoni  is  thy 
oonntxj  "  t 

Surely  we  ought  to  say  to  every  lady 

*'Tbe   land  where  thou  art  prettj  is  thy 
oocmtiy." 

Besides,  to  exclude  foreign  beauties  from 
siAiiBiniAn  *^*  chorus  of  the  initiated 
nJys^eS  in  the  ElysUn  fields  is  less 
cruel  to  them  than  to  our- 
selves. Chariclea,  you  shall  be  initiated. 
Cha.  When? 
Alc.  Now. 

•  See  the  oloae  of  Plato's  Qorsiaa. 

t  The  aoene  whioh  follows  ia  f onnded  upon 
hutoxy.  Thnqrdldee  telle  us,  in  his  aUth  book, 
that  about  this  time  Aldbiadee  waa  auapected 
of  having  aaristed  a  mock  celebration  of  these 
famous  mjsteriea.  It  waa  the  opinion  of  the 
vnlgar  among  the  Athenian*  that  extraordinary 
t>riTilegei  were  gxaated  in  the  other  world  to  ail 
t^io  bad  been  initiated. 

:  The  right  of  Enripidea  to  this  line  is  some- 
iRhat  dispntablo.  See  Ariatophanes :  Plutua. 
1152. 


Cha.  Where? 

Alo.  Here. 

Cha.  Delightful ! 

Spk.  But  there  must  be  an  interralc! 
a  year  between  the  purification  and  th: 
initiation. 

Alo.  We  will  suppose  all  that. 

Spe.  And  nine  days  of  rigid  aortifica- 
tion  of  the  senses. 

Alc.  We  will  suppose  that  too.  I  m 
sure  it  was  supposed,  with  as  little  reajoc, 
when  I  was  initiated. 

Sp£.  But  you  were  sworn  to  secreej. 

Alc.  You  a  sophist,  and  talk  of  oaths! 
You  a  pupil  of  Euripides,  and  forget  hia 
maxims  ? 
*'  My  lips  have  sworn  it ;  but  my  mind  ii  free."  * 

See.  But,  Alcibiades 

Alc.  What  1  Are  yon  afraid  of  Om 
and  Proserpine  7 

Spb.  Ko— but— but>-.I— that  u  I-bal 
it  is  best  to  be  safe— I  mean— Snppoie 
there  should  be  something  in  it. 

Alo.  Now,  by  Mercury,  I  shall  die  with 
laughing.  O  Speusippus,  Spensippos! 
Oo  back  to  yoor  old  father.  Dig  rise- 
yards,  and  judge  causes,  and  be  a  respect- 
able citizen.  Bat  nerer,  while  yon  liv^e, 
again  dream  of  being  a  philosopber. 

Spe.  Nay.    I  was  only 

Alo.  a  pupil  of  Gorgias  and  Melesi- 
genoB  afraid  of  Ta  rtarus  ?  In  what  region 
of  the  infernal  world  do     ,wa-def 
you  expect  yoor  domicile     TSrUnxa. 
to  be  fixed?  Shall  you  roll 
a  stone  like  Sisyphus?    Hard  exercUc, 
Speusippus  I 

Spe.  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods — 

Alc.  Or  shall  you  sit  starred  and 
thirsty  in  the  midst  of  fruit  and  wine  liJce 
Tantalus  ?  Poor  feUow  ?  I  think  I  see 
your  face  as  you  arc  springing  up  to  the 
branches  and  missing  jour  aim.  Oh 
Bacchus  !    Oh  '^ercaij  I 

Spk.  Alcibiades! 

Alo.  Or  perhaps  you  wUl  be  food  for  a 
vulture,  like  the  huge  fellow  who  Tras 
rude  to  Latona. 

Spe.  Alcibiades  I 

Alc  Never  fear.    Kinos  will  not  be  w 
crueL   Your  eloquence  wiU  triompt  orer 
all  accusations,  The  furies   ^q^^okm^ 
will  skulk  away  like  disap*  txlainpbsDt 
pointed  sycophanU.  Only 
address  the  judges  of  hell  in  the  fp<«<» 
which  you  were  prercntcd  from  speaking 
last  assembly.     "When  I  consider  -» 

•Bee  Bariplde.;  Hippob^nt,  ««•  J^T***' 
JeaniUcal  morality  of  thJi  line  EnrfpJd*  » 
bitteriy  attacked  by  the  oomic  poet 
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not  that  the  begumlng  of  It?  Come, 
man,  do  not  be  sngiy.  Why  do  you  pace 
up  and  down  irith  snch  long  steps  ?  You 
are  not  at  Tartanu  yet  You  seem  to 
think  that  you  are  already  stalking,  like 
poor  Achilles, 

'*  With  itride 
MiO«*tio  tbiuogh  the  plain  of  AiphodtL"  * 

Spb.  How  can  yon  talk  so,  when  yon 
know  that  I  believe  all  that  foolery  as 
little  as  yon  do  ? 

Aix?.  Then  march.  Yon  shall  be  crier.t 
Callicles,  yon  shall  carry  the  torch.  Why 
do  yon  stare? 

Cau  I  do  not  mnch  like  the  frolic. 

Alo.  Nay,  surely,  you  are  not  taken 
with  a  fit  of  piety.  If  all  be  true  that  is 
told  of  you,  you  hare  as  little  reason  to 
think  the  gods  yindictivo  as  any  man 
breathing.  If  yon  be  not  belied,  a  certain 
golden  goblet  which  I  have  seen  at  your 
house  was  once  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
at  Corey  nu  And  men  say  that  there  was 
a  priestess  at  Tarentum— - 

Cau  a  fig  for  the  gois  I    I  was  think- 

*  Bee  Homer's  Odytaej,  zi.  538. 

t  The  crier  and  torchbearer  irere  important 
fimctionariea  at  the  celebration  of  the  El0Qdnian 
myateneSi 


ing  about  the  Archons.  You  will  hare 
an  aocnsation  laid  against  you  to-morrow. 
It  is  not  Tory  pleasant  to  be  tried  before 
the  king.* 

Alc.  Nerer  fear :  there  is  not  a  syco- 
phant in  Attica  who  would  dare  to  breathe 
a  word  against  me,  for  the  golden  plane* 
tree  of  the  gpreat  king. 

Hip.  That  plane-tree  ■  ■ 

Alo.  Never  mind  the  plane-tree.  Come 
Callicles,  you  were  not  so  timid  when  yon 
plxmdered  the  merchantman  off  O&pe 
Malea.  Take  np  the  torch  and  move» 
Hippomachns,  tell  one  of  the  slaves  to 
bring  a  sow.f 

Cal.  And  what  part  are  you  to  play  ? 

Alo.  I  shall  be  Hierophant.  Herald, 
to  your  office.  Torchbearer,  advance  with 
the  lights.  Come  forward,  fair  novice. 
We  will  celebrate  the  rite  within. 

[Exeunt,} 

*  The  name  of  king  wai  given  In  the  Athenian 
demooraey  to  the  magistrate  who  exerciaed  thoae 
■plritoal  fanctiona  which  in  the  monarcfaial 
times  had  belonged  to  the  aoTereign.  His  court 
took  cogniaanoe  of  offences  against  the  religion 
of  the  state.  I 

t  A  BO  w  was  sacrificed  to  Geres  at  the  admission 
to  the  greater  myBtexieSi 


CRITICISMS  OlS  THE  PRINCIPAL 
ITALIAJ!f  WRITERS. 

No.  I.— Dante. 

(Knigut*3  Quaktbbly  Magazine,  January,  1824.) 

*'  Fairoit  of  sUn.  last  in  the  train  of  ftigbt. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  ciTclet."  Miltos. 


Ik  a  review  of  Italian  llteratare,  Dante haa 
A  doable  claim  to  preccdencj.  He  was 
the  earliest  and  the  greatest  writer  of  his 

conntrj.  He  was  the  first 
D^j^J^^SU^.man  who  fully  descried 

and  exhibited  the  powers 
of  his  native  dialect  The  Latin  tongue, 
which,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
masters,  had  still  been  poor,  feeble,  and 
singularly  nnpoetlcal,  and  which  had,  in 
the  age  of  Dante,  been  debased  by  the 
admixture  of  innumerable  barbarous 
words  and  idioms,  was  still  cultivated 
with  superstitions  veneration,  and  re- 
ceived, in  the  last  stage  of  corruption, 
more  honours  than  it  had  deserved  in  the 
period  of  its  life  and  vigour.  It  was  the 
language  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  universit  j, 
of  the  church.  It  was  employed  by  all 
who  aspired  to  distinction  in  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry.  In  compassion  to  the 
ignorance  of  his  mistress,  a  cavalier 
might  now  and  then  proclaim  his  paiAion 
in  Tuscan  or  Proveufal  rhymes.  The 
vulgar  might  occasionally  be  edified  by  a 
pious  allegory  in  the  popular  jargon. 
But  no  writer  had  conceived  it  possible 
that  the  dialect  of  peasants  and  market- 
women  should  possess  sufficient  energy  and 
precision  for  a  majestic  and  durable  work. 
Dante  adventured  first.  He  detected  the 
rich  treasures  of  thought  and  diction 
which  still  lay  latent  in  their  ore.  He 
refined  them  into  purity.  He  burnished 
them  into  splendour.  He  fitted  them  for 
every  purpose  of  use  and  magnificence. 
And  he  has  thus  acquired  the  glory,  not 
only  of  producing  the  fiuest  narrative 


poem  of  modem  times,  but  also  of  creat- 
ing a  language  distinguished  by  unri- 
valled melody,  and  pecaliarly  capable  of 
furnishing  to  lofty  and  passionate 
tboughta  their  appropriate  garb  of  severe 
and  concise  expression. 

To  many  this  may  appear  a  singular 
panegyric  on  the  Italian  tongue.  Indeed 
the  great  majority  of  the  young  gentle- 
men and  young  ladies,  who,  when  ther 
are  asked  whether  they  read  Italian, 
answer  "yes,"  never  go 
beyond  the  stories  at  the  ^SfSuax. 
end  of  their  grammar, — 
The  Pastor  Fido,— or  an  act  of  Artaserse. 
They  could  as  soon  as  read  a  Babylonian 
brick  as  a  canto  of  Dante.  Hence  it  is  a 
general  opinion,  among  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  subject,  that  this 
admirable  language  is  adapted  only  to 
the  effeminate  cant  of  sonnetteers,  musi- 
cians and  connoisseurs. 

The  fact  is  that  Dante  and  Petrarch 
have  been  the  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes 
of  Italian  literature.    I  wish  not  to  de- 
tract from  the  merits  of      --^^ 
Petrarch.     No   one    can      ^^SmaSL 
doubt    that    his    poems 
exhibit,  amidst  some  imbecility  and  more 
affectation  much  elegance,  ingenuity  and 
tenderness.    They  present  us  with  a  mix- 
ture which  only  can  be  compared  to  the 
whimsical  concert  described  by  the  humor- 
ous poet  of  Modena,— - 

'*  8'adian  gli  luignuoU,  ai  pdmo  aibom, 
E  gU  aaini  canUr  veni  d'amore.**  * 

I  am  not,  however,  at  present  speaking  of 
•  Tft^conl ;  S«cchia  Rapita,  i.  canto  stanza  6. 
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the  Intrmsic  ezoellences  of  his  writings, 
which  I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to 
ezaminei  bat  of  the  effect  which  thej 
prodaoed  on  the  literature  of  Italy.    The 
florid  and  loxurioas  diarms  of  his  style 
enticed  the  poets  and  the  public  from  the 
contemplation    of    nobler    and   sterner 
models.    In  truth,  though  a  rude  state 
of  society  is  that  in  which  great  oiiginal 
works  are  most  frequently  produced,  it 
is  also  that  in  which   they  are   worst 
appreciated.      This   may   appear   para- 
doxical;    but  it  is   prored   by    experi- 
ence, and  is  consistent  with  reason.    To 
be  without  any  received  canons  of  taste 
is  good  for  the  few  who  can  create,  but 
bad  for  the  many  who  can  only  imitate 
and  judge.    Great  and  active  minds  can- 
not remain  at  rest.    In  a  cultivated  age 
they  are  too  often  contented  to  move  on 
in  the  beaten  path.    But  where  no  path 
exists  they  will  make  one.    Thus   the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  Divine  Comedy, 
appeared   in   dark   and   half  barbarous 
times  ;  and  thus  of  the  fewori^al  works 
which   have    been    produced   in   more 
polished  ages  we  owe  a  large  proportion 
to  men  in  low  stations  and  of  uninformed 
minds.    I  will  instance,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Robin- 
son Crusoe.    Of  all  the  prose  works  of 
fiction  which  we  possess,  these  are,  I  will 
not  say  the  best,  but  the  most  peculiar, 
the  most  unprecedented,  the  most  inimit- 
able.    Had  Banyan  and 
^^^foe."**   Defoe     been      educated 
gentlemen,    they    would 
probably  have  published  translations  and 
imitations  of   French   romances  "by  a 
person  of  quality."    I  am  not  sure  that 
we  should  have  had  Lear  if  Shakspeare 
had  been  able  to  read  Sophocles. 

But  these  circumstances,  while  they 
foster  genius,  are  unfavoorable  to  the 
science  of  criticism.    Men  judge  by  com- 

Oompariwn.  P*^^'  They  are  unable 
to  estimate  the  grandeur 
of  an  object  when  there  is  no  standard 
by  which  they  can  measure  it.  One  of 
the  French  philosophers  (I  beg  Gerard's 
pardon)  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
^^P^  tells  us  that  when  he  first  visited 
the  gieat  Pyramid,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  it  so  diminutive.  It  stood  alone  in  a 
boundless  plain.  There  was  nothing  near 
it  from  which  he  could  calculate  its 
magnitude.  But  when  the  camp  was 
pitched  beside  it,  and  the  tents  appeared 
like  diminutive  specks  around  its  base, 
he  then  x>erceived  the  immensity  of  this 
mightiest  work  of  man.    In  the  same 


manner,  it  is  not  till  a  crowd  of  petty 
writers  has  sprung  up  that  the  merit  Of 
the  great  masterspirits  of  literature  is 
understood. 

We  have  indeed  ample  proof  thai  Dante 
was  highly  admired  In  his  own  and  the 
following  age.  I  wish  that  we  had  equal 
proofs  that  he  was  admired  for  the  excel- 
lences. But  it  is  a  remarkable  corrobora- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  that  this  great 
man  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
appreciate  himself.  In  his  treatise  2>e 
Vulgari  Eloquentia  he  talks  with  satisfac- 
tion of  what  he  has  done  for  Italian 
literature,  of  the  purity  and  correctness 
of  his  style.  "  Cependantf*  says  a  favour- 
ite *  writer  of  mine,  "  il  n'eit  ni  pur^  ni 
correety  mats  il  est  createurP  Considering 
the  difficulties  with  which  Dante  had  to 
struggle,  we  may  perhaps  be  more  in- 
clined than  the  French  critic  to  allow 
him  this  praise.  Still  it  is 
by  no  means  his  highest  ^'^d^S?.^' 
or  most  peculiar  title  to 
applause.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  those  qualities  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  poet  himself  were  not  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  commenta- 
tors. The  fact  is,  that  while  the  public 
homage  was  paid  to  some  absurdities 
with  which  his  works  may  be  justly 
charged  and  to  many  more  which  were 
falsely  imputed  to  them, — while  lectuvers 
were  paid  to  expound  and  eulogize  his 
physics,  his  metaphysics,  his  theology,  all 
bad  of  their  kind,  while  annotatora 
laboured  to  detect  allegorical  meanings  of 
which  the  author  never  dreamed,  the 
great  powers  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
incomparable  force  of  his  style,  were 
neither  admired  nor  imitated.  Arimanes 
had  prevailed.  The  Divine  Comedy  was 
to  that  age  what  Bt  PauVs  cathedral 
was  to  Omai.  The  poor  Otaheitean  stared 
listlessly  for  a  moment  at  the  huge  cupola, 
and  ran  into  a  toyshop  to  play  with  beads. 
Italy,  too,  was  charm^ed  with  literary 
trinkets,  and  played  with  them  for  four 
centuries. 

From  the  time  of  Petrarch  to  the 
appearance  of  Alfieri's  tragedies,  we  may 
trace  in  almost  every  page  of  Italian 
literature  the  influence  of  those  celebrated 
sonnets  which,  from  the 
nature  both  of  their  beau- 
ties and  their  faults,  were 
peculiarly  unfit  to  be  models  for  general 
imitation.  Almost  all  the  poets  of  that 
period,  however  different  in  the  degree 

•  8i»mondi,  Litt^rature  du  Mi<li  de  rKurope, 
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and  quality  of  their  talents,  are  charac- 
terized by  great  exaggeration,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  great  coldness  of 
sentiment ;  by  a  passion  for  frivoloos  and 
tawdry  ornament ;  and,  abore  all,  by  an  ex- 
treme feebleness  and  diff  aseness  of  style. 
Tasso,  Marino,  Guarini,  Metastasio,  and  a 
crowd  of  writers  of  inferior  merit  and 
celebrity,  were  spell-bonnd  in  the  en- 
chanted gardens  of  a  gaady  and  mere- 
triclons  Alcina,  who  concealed  debility 
and  deformity  beneath  the  deceitful  sem- 
blance of  loTeliness  and  health.  Ariosto, 
the  great  Ariosto  himself,  like  his  own 
Buggiero,  stooped  for  a  time  to  linger 
amidst  the  magic  flowers  and  fountains, 
and  to  caress  the  gay  and  painted  sorcer- 
ess. But  to  him,  as  to  his  own  Rnggiero, 
had  been  giren  the  omnipotent  ring  and 
the  winged  courser,  which  bore  him  from 
the  paradise  of  deception  to  the  regions 
of  light  and  nature. 

The  eTil  of  which  I  speak  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  graver  poets.  It  infected 
satire,  comedy,  burlesque.  Ho  person  can 
admire  more  than  I  do  the  great  master- 
pieces of  wit  and  humour 
-  *5?iS?i2d*  ^l^chl^^aiy^  produced, 
humour.  Still  I  cannot  but  discern 
and  Ument  a  great  defici- 
ency which  is  common  to  them  alL  I 
'find  in  them  abundance  of  ingenuity,  of 
droll  nalretd,  of  profound  and  just  reflec- 
tion, of  happy  expression.  Manners, 
characters,  opinions  are  treated  with  **a 
most  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing.'' 
But  something  is  still  wanting.  We  read, 
and  we  admire,  and  we  yawn.  We  look 
in  vain  for  the  bacchanalian  fury  which 
inspired  the  comedy  of  Athens,  for  the 
fierce  and  withering  scorn  which  animates 
the  invectives  of  Juvenal  and  Dryden,  or 
even  for  the  compact  and  pointed  diction 
which  adds  cest  to  the  verses  of  Pope 
and  Boileau.  There  is  no  enthusiasm,  no 
energy,  no  condensation,  nothing  which 
springs  from  strong  feeling,  nothing 
which  tends  to  excite  it.  Many  fine 
thoughts  and  fine  expressions  reward  the 
toil  of  reading.  Still  it  is  a  toil  The 
Secchia  Bapita,  in  some  points  the  best 
poem  of  its  kind,  is  painfully  diffuse  and 
languid.  The  Animali  Parlanti  of  Gasti 
is  perfectly  intolerable.  I  admire  the 
dexterity  of  the  plot,  and  the  liberaUty 
of  the  opinions.  I  admit  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  turn  to  a  page  which  does  not 
contain  something  that  deserves  to  be 
remembered  ;  but  it  is  at  least  six  times 
as  long  as  it  ought  to  be.  And  the 
garrulous  feebleness  of  the  stvle  is  a 
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still  greater  fault  than  the  length  of  tk 
work. 

It  may  be  thought  that  X  hare  goc; 
too  far  in  attributing  these  evils  to  ib; 
influenoo  of  the  works  and  the  fame  ^'f 
Petrarch.       It     cannot,     however,   be 
doubted    that    they   have   arisen,  ic  a 
great  measure,  from  a  neglect  of  'J» 
style  of  Dante.    This  is  not  more  prorri 
by  the  decline  of  Italian  poetry  than  :>,■ 
its  resuscitation.    After  the  lapse  of  Ia: 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  appeared 
a  man  capable  of  appreciating  and  m^ 
tating  the  father  of  Tuscan  litenton- 
Yittorio  Alfieri.   Like  the 
prince  in  the  nursery  tale, 
he  sought  and  found  the  Sleeping  fiean:; 
within  the  recesses  which  had  so  locg 
concealed  her  from  mankind.    The  porul 
was  indeed  rusted  by  time ;— the  do«t  d 
ages  had  accumulated  on  the  hangings ; 
— ^the  furniture  was  of  antique  fashioD  ,— 
and  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the  embroiderr 
had  faded.    Bnt  the  living  charms  ^hicj 
were  well  worth  all  the  rest  remained  is 
the  bloom  of  eternal  youth,  and  well  re- 
warded the  bold  adventurer  who  roMc<i 
them  from  their  long  slumber.    In  ereij 
line  of  the  Philip  and  the  Saul,  the  great- 
est poems,  I  think,  of  the  eighteenth  oeo- 
tury,  we  may  trace  the  influence  ot  thst 
ttiglifcj  genius  which  has  immortaiii^ 
the  m-staned  love  of  Franceses,  sad  the 
paternal  agonies   of  VgoUafi'     Alfieri 
bequeathed  the  sovereignty  of  Italian 
literature  to  the  author  of  the  ^risio- 
demus— a  man  of  genius  scarcely  inferior 
to  his  own,  and  a  stUl  more  devoted  dis- 
ciple of  the  gx«at  Florentine    It  o"»«' 
be  acknowledged  that  this  eminent  wnter 
has  sometimes  poshed  too  far  hiB  idolatrj 
of  Dante.    To  borrow  a  B^righaj  i^^ 
tration  from  Sir  John  Denham,he  has  not 
only  imiUted  his  garb,  hot  borrowed  hia 
clothes.    He  often  quote*  hiM  phrases; 
and  he  has,  not  veiy  judicionsJy  as  it 
appears  to  me,  imiUted  his  versification. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  displayed  many  oi 
the  higher  excellences  of  his  master  •,  ana 
his  works  may  jusUy  inspw*  us  with  » 
hope  that  tlie  Italian  language  wiU  long 
flourish  under  a  new  literary  dynas^, 
or  rather  under  the  legitimate  line,  wiuco 
has  at  length  been  restored  to  a  throne 
long  occupied  by  specious  nsorpeis. 

The  man  to  whom  the  literature  oi 
his  country  owes  iU  <*"^.*°vjj- 
revival  was  born  in  times  ttngnlariy 
adapted  to  call  forth  hia  extraonhnary 
powers.  Religions  zeal,  chirslroas  lovo 
and  honour,  democratic  liberty,  aw  * 
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three  moat  powerful  principlea  that  have 
ever   influenced  the  character  of  large 
masses  of  meo.    Each  of 
^**^^J,f^"  them    singly    has   often 
excited  the  greatest  en- 
thnsiasniy    and   prodnced  the   most  im- 
portant changes.    In  the  time  of  Dante 
all  the    three,  often  in   amalgamation, 
generally  in  conflict,  agitated  the  public 
mind.     The  preceding   generation   had 
witnessed  the  wrongs  and  the  revenge 
of  the  brave,  the  accomplished,  the  un- 
fortanate  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second, — 
a  poet  in  an  age  of  schoolmen,— <i  philo- 
sopher in  an  age  of  monks,— a  statesman 
in  an  age  of  crusaders.  During  the  whole 
life  of  the  poet,  Italy  was  experiencing 
the  consequences  of  a  memorable  struggle 
which  he  had  maintained  against   the 
Church.    The  finest  works  of  imagination 
have  always  been  produced  in  times  of 
political  convulsion,  as  the  richest  vine- 
yards and  the  sweetest  flowers  always 
grow  on  the  soil  which  has  been  fertilized 
by  the  fiery  deluge  of  a  volcano.    To  look 
no  farther  than  the  literary  history  of  our 
-own  country,  can  we  doubt  that  Shak- 
•speare  was  in  a  great  measure  prodnced 
by  the  Reformation,  and  Wordsworth  by 
the  French  Revolution?     Poets   often 
avoid  political  transactions;  they  often 
affect  to  despise  them.     But,  whether 
they  perceive  it  or  not,  they  must  be 
influenced  by  them.    As  long  as  their 
minds  have  any  point  of  contact  with 
those  of   their  fellowmen,  the  electric 
impulse,  at  whatever  distance  it   may 
originate,  will  be  circuitously  communi- 
cated to  them. 

This  will  be  the  case  even  in  large 
societies,  where  the  division  of  labour 
enables  many  speculative  men  to  observe 
the  face  of  nature,  or  to  analyze  their 
own  minds,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  political  transactions.    In  the  little 
Vrepublic  of  which  Dante  was  a  member 
the  state  of  things  was  very  different. 
These  small  communities 
oonSSStles.  ^^     ™°*^     unmercifully 
abused  by  most  of   our 
modem   professors   of    the   science    of 
government    In  such  states,  they  tell 
us,  factions   are  always   most  violent : 
where  both  parties  are  cooped  up  within 
a  narrow  space,  political  difference  neces- 
sarily    produces     personal    malignity. 
Every  man  must  be  a  soldier;   every 
moment  may  produce  a  war.    No  citizen 
can  lie  down  secure  that  he  shall  not  be 
roused  by  the  alanim-bell,  to  repel  or 
avenge    an    injury.      In    such    petty 


quarrels  Greece  squandered  the  blood 
which  might  have  purchased  for  her  the 
permanent  empire  of  the  world,  and  Italy 
wasted  the  energy  and  the  abilities  which 
would  have  enabled  her  to  defend  her 
independence  against  the  Pontiffs  and 
the  Ceesars. 

All  this  is  true ;  yet  there  is  still  a 
compensation.  Mankind  has  not  derived 
BO  much  benefit  from  the  empire  of  Home 
as  from  the  city  of  Athens,  nor  from 
the  kingdom  of  France  as  from  the 
city  of  Florence.  The  violence  of  party 
feeling  may  be  an  evU ;  but  it  calls  forth 
that  activity  of  mind  which  in  some 
states  of  society  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
at  any  expense.  Universal  soldiership 
may  be  an  evil ;  but  where 
every  man  is  a  soldier  Sm^v. 
there  will  be  no  standing 
army.  And  is  it  no  evil  that  one  man  in 
every  fifty  should  be  bred  to  the  trade  of 
slaughter ;  should  live  only  by  destroying 
and  by  exposing  himself  to  be  destroyed ; 
should  fight  without  enthusiasm  and 
conquer  without  glory ;'  be  sent  to  a 
hospital  when  wounded,  and  rot  on  a 
dunghill  when  old?  Snob,  over  morf 
than  two-thirds  of  Europe,  is  the  fate  of 
soldiers.  It  was  something  that  the 
citizen  of  Milan  or  Florence  fought,  not 
merely  in  the  vague  and  rhetorical  sense 
whidi  the  words  are  often  used,  but  in 
sober  truth,  for  his  parents,  his  children, 
his  lands,  his  house,  his  altars.  It  was 
something  that  he  marched  forth  to 
battle  beneath  the  Oarrocclo,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  childish  veneration ; 
that  his  aged  father  looked  down  from 
the  battlements  on  his  exploits ;  that  his 
friends  and  his  rivals  were  the  witnesses 
of  his  glory.  If  he  fell,  he  was  consigned 
to  no  venal  or  heedless  guardians.  The 
same  day  saw  him  conveyed  within  the 
walls  which  he  had  defended.  His 
wounds  were  dressed  by  his  mother ;  his 
confession  was  whispered  to  the  friendly 
priest  who  had  heard  and  absolved  the 
follies  of  his  youth;  his  last  sigh  was 
breathed  upon  the  lips  of  the  lady  of  his 
love.  Surely  there  is  no  sword  like  that 
which  is  beaten  out  of  a  ploughshare. 
Surely  this  state  of  things  was  not  un- 
mixedly  bad  :  its  evils  were  alleviated  by 
enthusiasm  and  by  tenderness;  and  it 
will  at  least  be  acknowledged  that  it  was 
well  fitted  to  nurse  poetical  genius  in  an 
imaginative  and  observant  mind. 

Nor   did  the  religions  spirit  of   the 
age  tend  less  to  this  result  than  its  politi- 
cal circumstances.    Fanaticism  Is  an  evil, 
56 
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but  it  is  not  the  grcateat  of  evils.     It 
ia  good  that  a  people  should  be  roused 

by  any  means  from  a  state 
^ktt!^      of     utter     stupor— their 

minds  should  be  diverted 
from  objects  merely  sensual,  to  medita- 
tion, however  erroneous,  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  moral  And  intellectual  world  ;  and 
from  interests  which  are  immediately 
selfish  to  those  which  relate  to  the  past, 
the  future,  and  the  remote.  These  effects 
have  sometimes  been  produced  by  the 
worst  superstitions  that  ever  existed; 
but  the  Catholic  religion,  even  in  the 
time  of  its  utmost  extravagance  and 
atrocity,  never  wholly  lost  the  spirit  of 
the  Great  Teacher,  whose  precepts  form 
the  noblest  code,  as  His  conduct  furnished 
the  purest  example,  of  moral  excellence. 
It  is  of  all  religions  the  most  poetical. 
The  ancient  superstitions  furnished  the 
fancy  with  beaatifal  images,  •but  took  no 
hold  on  the  heart.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Bcformed  Churches  have  most  powerfully 
influenced  the  feelings  and  the  conduct 
of  men,  bat  have  not  presented  them 
with  visions  of  sensiblo  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church 
has  united  to  the  awful  doctrines  of  the 
one  what  Mr.  Coleridge  calls  the  **fair 
hnmanities"  of  the  other.  It  has  en- 
riched scnlptnre  and  painring  with  the 
lovclieat  and  most  majestic  forms.  To  the 
Phidian  Jupiter  it  can  oppose  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  to  the  voluptu- 
ons  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  the 
serene  and  pensive  loveliness  of  the 
Virgin  Mother.  The  legends  of  its 
martyrs  and  its  saints  may  vie  in  ingenu- 
ity and  interest  with  the  mythological 
I^Ues  of  Greece;  its  ceremonies  and 
processions  were  the  delight  of  the  vulgar ; 
the  huge  fabric  of  secular  power  with 
which  it  was  connected  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  the  statesman.  At  the  same 
time,  it  never  lost  sight  of  the  most 
solemn  and  tremendous  doctrines  of 
Christianity,— the  incarnate  God,— the 
judgment,— the  retribution,— the  eternity 
of  happiness  or  torment.  Thus,  while, 
like  the  andent  religions,  it  received 
Incalcnlftble  support  from  policy  and 
ceremony,  it  never  wholly  became,  like 
those  religions,  a  merely  political  and 
ceremonial  institution. 

The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was,  as  MadiiavelU  has  remarked,  the 
era  of  a  great  revival  of  this  extraordinary 
system.  The  policy  of  Innocent,— the 
growth  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  mendi- 
cant orders,— the  wars  against  the  Albi- 


genses,  the  Pagans  of  the  East,  and  the 
unfortunate   princes   of    the   House   of 
Swadia,     agitated    Italy 
during  the  two  following  5*^S?'  ** 
generations.  In  this  point      ^ocntu^^*** 
Dante     was    completely 
under  the  influence  of  his  age.    He  was  a 
man  of  a  turbid  and  melancholy  spirit.    In 
early  youth  he  had  entertained  a  strong 
and   unfortunate  passion,   which,   long 
after  the  death  of  her  whom  he  loved, 
continued   to  haunt  him«     Pissipaticn, 
ambition,  misfortunes,  had  not  effaced  it. 
He  was  not  only  S  sincere,  but  a  pasaioiiate 
believer.    The  crimes  and  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  indeed  h>ath8oi&e 
to  him ;  but  to  all  its  doctrines  and  all 
its  rites  he   adhered  with  enthusiastic 
fondness  and  veneration ;  and,  at  length, 
driven  from  his  native  country,  reduced 
to  a  situation  of  the  most  painful  to  a 
man  of  his  disposition,  condemned  to 
learn  by  experience  that  no*  food  is  so 
bitter  as  the  bread  of  dependence,  and  bo 
ascent  so  painful  as  the  staircase  of  « 
patron^ — his  wounded  spirit  took  refuge 
in  visionary  devotion.    Beatrice^  the  n&- 
forgotten  object  of  his  early  tenderaess, 
was  invested  by  his  imagination  with 
glorious  and  mysterious  attributes;  she 
was  enthroned  among  the  highest  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy:    Almighty  Wisdom 
had  assigned  to  her  the  care  of  the  sinful 
and  unhappy  wanderer  who  had  lo?ed 
her  with  such  a  perfect  k>ve.t    By  a  con- 
fusion like  that  which  often  takes  place 
in  dreams,  he  has  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
her  hunian   nature,   and  even   of  her 
personal  existence,  and  seems  to  consider 
her  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
But  those  religions  hopes  whidi  had 
released  the  mind  of  the  sublime  eathii- 
siast  from  the  terron  of  death  had  not 
rendered  his  speculations  on  human  life 
more  oheerf uL    This  is  aa  iaoonsistencj 
which  may  often  be  observed  in  men  of 
a  similar  temperament.    He  hoped  for 
happiness  beyond  the  grave :  but  he  felt 
none  on  earth.    It  is  from  this  cause, 
more  than  from  any  other,  that  his  de* 
scription  of  Heaven  is  so 
far  inferior  to  HeU  or  the  ^^^SSSS**** 
Purgatory.      With     the 
passions  and  miseries  of  the  suffering 
spirits  he  feels  a  strong  sympathy.    But 

•  (•  Xu  prorend  >l  oome  aa  di  «2s 
Ix>  pane  altrui,  e  oome  i  doio  callo 
Lo  aoendere  e  1  sallr  per  1'  altral  •cale.'* 
FaradUOf  canto  xriL 
t  *<Ii*ftmioo  mie^  e  nan  della  ventwa." 

h^amQ,  caato  U. 
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among  the  beatified  he  appears  as  one 
who  has  nothing  in  common  with  them,— 
as  one  who  is  incapable  of  compTehending, 
not  only  the  degree,  bnt  the  nature  of 
tbeir  enjoyment.  We  think  that  we  see 
him  standing  amidst  those  smiling  and 
radiant  spirits  with  that  scowl  of  an- 
Txtterable  misery  on  his  brow,  and  that 
curl  of  bitter  disdain  on  his  lips,  which 
all  his  portraits  have  preserved,  and 
'which  might  furnish  Chantrey  with 
hints  for  the  head  of  his  projected  Satan. 
There  is  no  poet  whose  intellectual  and 
moral  character  are  so  closely  connected. 
The  great  source,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of 
the  power  of  the  Divine 
^SS?*  Comedy,  is  the  strong  be. 
lief  with  which  the  story 
seems  to  be  told.  In  this  respect,  the 
only  books  which  approach  to  its  ex- 
cellence are  Gulliver's  Travels  and 
Hobinson  Crusoe.  The  solemnity  of  his 
asservations,  the  consistency  and  minute- 
ness of  his  details,  the  earnestness  with 
-which  he  labours  to  make  the  reader 
-understand  the  exact  shape  and  size  of 
everything  that  he  describes,  give  an  air 
of  reality  to  his  wildest  fictions.  I  should 
only  weaken  this  statement  by  quoting 
instances  of  a  feeling  which  pervades  the 
whole  work,  and  to  which  it  owes  much 
of  its  fascination.  This  is  the  real  justi- 
fication of  the  many  passages  in  his 
poem  which  bad  critics  have  condemned 
as  grotesque.  I  am  concerned  to  see 
that  Mr.  Gary,  to  whom 
Dante  owes  more  than 
ever  a  poet  owed  to  trans- 
lator, has  sanctioned  an  accusation 
utterly  unworthy  of  his  abilities.  '^'His 
solicitude,**  says  that  gentleman,  **  to  de- 
fine all  his  images  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  them  within  the  circle  of  our 
vision,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  power 
of  the  pencil,  renders  him  little  better 
than  a  grotesque,  where  Milton  has  since 
taught  us  to  expect  sublimity.'*  It  is 
true  that  Dante  has  never  shrunk  from 
embodying  his  conceptions  to  determinate 
words,  that  he  has  even  given  measures, 
and  numbers,  where  Milton  would  have 
left  his  images  to  float  undefined  in  a 
gorgeous  haze  of  language.  Both  were 
right.  Milton  did  not  profess  te  have 
been  in  heaven  or  hell.  He  might  there- 
fore reasonably  confine  himself  to  magni« 
fioent  generalities.  Far  different  was^e 
office  of  the  lonely  traveller,  who  had 
wandered  through  the  nations  of  the 
dead,  fiad  he  described  the  abode  of  the 
rejected  spirits  in  language  resembling 


Osrys 
ozlUotsms, 


the  splendid  lines  of  the  English  poet,— 
had  he  told  us  of— 

"An  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  sans 
CxMted  evil,  for  evil  only  gootl, 
Where  all  life  diee,  death  lives,  and  Nature 

broedfl 
FerverM  all  moustroiif,  all  ptodigions  things. 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Thau  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conoeived, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chlmseras  dire'*— 

this  would  doubtless  have  been  noble 
writing.  But  where  would  have  been 
that  strong  impression  of  reality,  which, 
in  accordance  with  his  plan,  it  should 
have  been  his  great  object  to  produce  ? 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
delineate  accurately,  '^  all  monstrous,  all 
prodigious  things,"— to  utter  what  might 
to  others  appear  "  unutterable," — to  relate 
with  the  air  of  truth,  what  fables  have 
never  feigned,— to  embody  what  fear  had 
never  conceived.  And  I  will  frankly 
confess  that  the  vague  sublimity  of 
Milton  affects  me  less  than 
these.  revUed  details  of  *^*?^^*'^* 
Dante.  We  read  Milton ; 
and  we  know  that  we  are  reading  a  great 
poet.  When  we  read  Dante,  the  poet 
vanishes.  We  are  listening  to  the  man 
who  has  returned  from  *Uhe  valley  of 
dolorous  abyss ; "  * — we  seem  to  see  the 
dilated  eye  of  horror,  to  hear  the  shudder- 
ing accent  with  which  he  tells  his  fearful 
tale.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  nar- 
ratives are  exactly  what  they  should  be,— 
definite  in  themselves,  but  suggesting  to 
the  mind  ideas  of  awful  and  indefinite 
wonder.  They  are  made  up  of  the  images 
of  the  earth :— they  are  told  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  earth.  Yet  the  whole  effect 
is,  beyond  expression,  wild  and  unearthly. 
The  fact  is,  that  supernatural  beings,  as 
long  as  they  are  considered  merely  with 
reference  to  their  own  nature,  excite  our 
feelings  very  feebly.  It  is  when  the 
great  gulf  which  separates  them  from  us 
is  passed,  when  we  suspect  some  strange 
and  nndefinable  relation'  between  tho 
laws  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world,  that  they  rouse,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  emotions  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable.  How  many  children,  and 
how  many  men,  are  afraid  of  ghosts,  who 
are  not  afraid  of  God  I  And  this,  because, 
though  they  entertain  a  much  stronger 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
than  of  the  reality  of  apparitions,  they 
have  no  apprehension  that  He  will  mani- 
fest Himself   to  them   in  any  sensiblo 

*  "La    valle    d'abiaeo   doloroso."— /V<)7io, 
oanto  iv. 
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manner.     While   this   is   the   case,  to 
describe  superhnman  beings  in  the  lan« 
gnoge,  and  to   attribute  to   them   the 
actions  of  hamanitj,  maj  be  grotesque, 
unphilosophica],  inconsistent ;  but  it  will 
be  the  only  mode  of  working  upon  the 
feelings  of  men,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
mode    suited   for   poetry.      Shakspeare 
understood  this  well,  as  he  understood 
ererything   that   belonged    to   his    art. 
Who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  rap- 
ture of  Ariel,  flying  after  sunset  on  the 
wings  of  the  bat,  or  sucking  in  the  cups 
of  flowers  with  the  bee?    Who  does  not 
shudder   at   the  caldron    of   Macbeth? 
Where  is  the   phQosopher  who  is  not 
moTed  when  he  thinks  of  the  strange 
connection  between  the  infernal  spirits 
and  **the  sow*s  blood  that  hath  eaten 
her  nine  farrow*'?     But  this  difficult 
task  of  representing  super- 
Bepresenta-    natural    beings     to    our 
BwoMtS-aL  ^^^y  ^  *  manner  which 
shall  be  neither  unintelli- 
gible to  our  intellects  nor  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  our  ideas  of  their  nature,  has 
never  been  so  well  performed  as  by  Dante. 
Twill  refer  to  three  instances,  which  are, 
I^erhaps,  the  most  striking  :~the  descrip- 
tion of  the  transformations  of  the  serpents 
and  the  robbers,  in  the  twenty-fifth  canto 
of  the  Inferno  ; — the  passage  concerning 
I^imrod,  in  the  thirty-first  canto  of  the 
same  part;^«nd  the  magnificent   pro- 
cession in  the  twenty-ninth  canto  of  the 
iPargatorio. 

The  metaphors  tod    comparisons   of 

Dante  harmonize  admirably  with  that  air 

of  strong  reality  of  which 

haye  a  Tcry  peculiar  cha- 
racter. He  is  perhaps  the  only  poet 
whose  writings  would  become  much  less 
intelligible  if  all  illustrations  of  this 
sort  were  expunged.  His  similes  are 
fl-equently  rather  those  of  a  traveller 
than  of  a  poet.  He  employs  them  not 
to  display  his  ingenuity  by  fanciful 
analogies— not  to  delight  the  reader  by 
affording  him  a  distant  and  passing 
glimpse  of  beautiful  images  remote  from 
the  path  in  which  he  is  proceeding — ^but 
to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  objects 
which  he  is  describing,  by  comparing 
them  with  others  generally  known.  The 
boiling  pitch  in  Halebolge  was  like  that 
in  the  Venetian  arsenal :— the  mound  on 
which  he  travelled  along  the  banks  of 
Phlegethon  was  like  that  between  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  but  not  so  large  :-*the  cavities 
where  the  Simoniacal  prelates  are  con- 


fined, resemble  the  Fonts  in  Che  Chard 
of  John  at  Florence.  Bvery  reader  of 
Dante  will  recall  many  other  illastntionj 
of  this  description,  which  add  to  the 
appearance  of  sincerity  and  eamestaess 
from  which  the  narrative  derives  lo  mocb 
of  its  interest. 

Many  of  his  comparisons,  agiin,  are 
intended  to  give  an  exact  ides  of  his 
feelings  under  particular  circumstances. 
The  delicate  shades  of  grief,  of  fear,  of 
anger,    are   rarely    discriminated    «ith 
sufficient  accuracy  in  the  langnage  of  the 
most  refined   nations.    A  rude  dialect 
never  abounds  in  nice  distinctions  of  this 
kind.    Dante  therefore  employs  the  most 
accurate  and  infinitely  the  most  poetical 
mode  of  marking  the  precise  eUte  of  bu 
mind.    Every  person  who  has  expeiiesc&i 
the  bewildering  effect  of   sudden  lud 
tidings,— the    stupefaction,— the   vague 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  our 
own    perceptions    which    ^JSld! 
they  produce, — will  under- 
stand the  following  simile:— "I  was  ai 
he  who  dreameth  his  own  harm,— vfa(v 
dreaming,  wiahes  that  it  may  be  all  a 
dream,  so   that  he  desires  that  which, 
is  as  though  it  were  not.^    Tiiif  is  only, 
one  out  of  a  hundred  equally  striliAg 
and  expressive    similitudes.    The  com- 
parisons of  Homer  and  Milton  are  magnifi- 
cent  digressions.      It  scarcely  Injores 
their  effect  to  detach  them  from  the  work. 
Those  of  Dante  are  very  different.  They 
derive  their  beauty  from  the  context,  and 
reflect  upon  it.     His  embroidefy  cannot 
be  taken  out  without  spoiling  th»  whole 
web.    I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the 
subject  without    advising  every  P««on 
who  can  muster  sufficient  Italian  to  read 
the  simUe  of  the  sheep,  in  the  third  canto 
of  the  Porgatorio.    I  think  it  the  B«t 
perfect  passage  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
the  most  imaginatire,  the  most  pictur- 
,  esque,  and  the  moit^ireetiy  expressed.    , 
No  person  can  have  attended  to  the 
Divine  Comedy  without  observing  hoir 
UtUe  impression  the  forms  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  appear  to  have  made  on  tii« 
mind  of  Dante.    His  temper  and  tua 
situation  had  led  him  to  fix  his  observa- 
tion almost  exclusively  on  human  nature. 
The  exquisite  opening  of  the  cightn 
•  Icannotbelp  obeerring that Git|t i»i<*- 
Uon  of  ttft«t  noble  Un« 

"  Oha  paia  Igfoma  pianger  ch«  n  mao^,"- 
is  one  of  the  mort  alriking  inrtanoii  of JJ* 
jadiciott«p!agliiri«n  with  which  laBiaoqaatotw 
Dante  did  not  pnt  tliia  iteong  panonifieattoo  »» 
thebegiimingofhlsdeKription.    The  imaglna- 
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canto  of  the  Pargatorio  affords  a  strong 

instance  of  this.     He  leares  to  others 

the  earth,  the  ocean,  and 

ObMrratioii     the  skj.    His  boainess  is 

**MtSr  ^it^  ™att-  To  other 
writers,  eyening  may  be 
the  season  of  dews  and  stars  and  radiant 
clonds.  To  Dante  it  is  the  hour  of  fond 
recollection  and  passionate  deTotion,*- 
the  honr  which  melts  the  heart  of  the 
mariner  and  kindles  the  loTe  of  the 
pilgrim,— the  hoar  when  the  toll  of  the 
bell  seems  to  monrn  for  another  day 
which  is  gone  and  will  return  no  more. 

The  feeling  of  the  present  age   has 

taken  a  direction  diametrically  opposite. 

The  magnificence  of  the 

influence  upon  the  human 
mind,  hare  been  the  favourite  themes  of 
our  most  eminent  poets.  The  herd  of 
bine-stocking  ladies  and  sonneteermg 
gentlemen  seem  to  consider  a  strong 
sensibility  to  the  **  splendour  of  the  grass, 
the  glory  of  the  flower,**  as  an  ingredient 
absolutely  indispensable  in  the  formation 
of  a  poetical  mind.  They  treat  with  con« 
tempt  all  writers  who  are  unfortunately 

sec  ponera  looum 
Artiflces,  neo  ros  satoram  laudaze. 

The  orthodox  poetical  ereed  is  more 
Catholic.  The  noblest  earthly  object 
of  the  contemplation  of  man  is  man  him- 
self. The  unirerse,  and  all  its  fair  and 
glorious  forms,  are  indeed  included  in  the 
wide  empire  of  imagination ;  but  she  has 
placed  her  home  and  her  sanctuary  amidst 
the  inexhaustible  yarietles  and  the  im- 
penetable  mysteries  of  the  mind. 

In  tatto  parti  impera,  a  qnlvl  regga ; 
QoiTi  A  la  laa  dttada,  a  Talto  aagsio.* 

Othello  is  perhaps  the  greatest  work  in 
the  world.  From  what  does  It  derire  its 
power?  From  the  clouds?  From  the 
ocean  ?  From  the  mountains  ?  Or  from 
loTo  strong  as  death,  and  jealousy  cruel 
as  the  grave  ?    What  is  it  that  we  go 

lion  of  tha  reader  ia  ao  well  prepared  for  it  by 
the  preTiona  lioea,  that  it  appears  perfectly 
oatiual  and  pathetic.  Placed  as  Gray  has 
placed  it,  neither  preceded  nor  followed  by 
anything  that  harmonizea  with  it,  it  becomes  a 
frigid  oonoeit.  Woe  to  the  nnskilf ol  rider  who 
▼entarea  on  the  horse  of  Achilles  1 


forth  to  see  in  Hamlet?  Is  it  a  reed 
shaken  with  ths  wind  ?  A  small  celan- 
dine? A  bed  of  daffodils? 
Or  is  it  to  contemplate  a  ^^^^^^ 
mighty  and  wAyward  mind 
laid  bare  before  us  to  the  inmost  recesses  ? 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the 
lakes  and  the  hills  are  better  fitted  for 
the  education  of  a  poet  than  the  dusky 
streets  of  a  huge  capital.  Indeed,  who  is 
not  tired  to  death  with  pure  description 
of  scenery?  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that 
external  objects  never  strongly  excite 
our  feelings  but  when  they  are  con- 
templated in  referenca  to  man,  as  illns- 
tratiog  his  destiny,  or  as  influencing  his 
character  ?  The  most  beautiful  object  in 
the  world,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  beautiful 
woman.  But  who  that  can  analyze  his 
feelmgs  is  not  sensible  that  she  owes  her 
fascination  less  to  grace  and  delicacy  of 
colour,  than  to  a  thousand  associations 
which,  often  unperceived  by  ourselves, 
connect  those  qualities  with  the  source  of 
our  existence,  with  the  nourishment  of  our 
infancy,  with  the  passions  of  our  youth,, 
with  the  hopes  of  our  age — with  elegance^ 
with  Yivacity,  with  tenderness,  with  the 
strongest  of  natural  instincts,  with  tho 
dearest  of  social  ties? 

To  those  who  think  thus,  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  Florentine  poet  to  the  beauties 
of  nature  will  not  appear  an  unpardonable 
deficiency.  On  mankind  no  writer,  with 
the  exception  of  Shakspeare^  has  looked 
with  a  more  penetrating  eye.  I  have 
said  that  his  poetical  character  had  de- 
rived a  tinge  from  his  peculiar  temper. 
It  is  on  the  sterner  and  darker  passions 
that  he  delights  to  dweU. 
All  love,  excepting  the  pa^JJ. 
half  mystic  passion  which 
he  still  felt  for  his  buried  Beatrice,  had 
palled  on  the  fierce  and  restless  exile. 
The  sad  story  of  Eimini  is  almost  a  single 
exception.  I  know  not  whether  it  has 
been  remarked  that,  in  one  point  mis- 
anthrophy  seems  to  have  affected  his 
mind,  as  it  did  that  of  Swift.  Nauseous 
and  revolting  images  seem  to  have  had  a 
fascination  for  his  mind ;  and  he  repeatedly 
places  before  his  readers,  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  incomparable  style,  the 
most  loathsome  objects  of  the  sewer  and 
the  dissecting-room. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the 
poem  of  Dante,  which,  I  think,  deserves 
notice.  Ancient  mythology  has  hardly 
ever  been  successfully  interwoven  with 
modem   poetry.     One  class   of  writers 
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merely  as  allegoricul  representatives  of 
lore,  wine,  or  wisdom.  This  neceasaiily 
Mvthoi  ffv  renders  their  works  tame 
and  cold.  We  may  some- 
times admire  their  ingenuity ;  bat  \>  ith 
what  interest  can  we  read  of  beings  of 
whose  personal  exbtence  the  writer  does 
not  suffer  us  to  entertain,  for  a  moment, 
even  a  conventional  belief?  Even 
Bpencer*8  allegory  is  scarcely  tolerable, 
till  we  contrive  to  forget  that  Una 
eigni£ea  innocence,  and  consider  her 
merely  as  an  oppressed  lady  under  the 
protection  of  a  generous  knight. 

Those  writers  who  hare,  more  judici- 
ously, attempted  to  preserve  the  person- 
ality of  the  classical  divinities  have  failed 
from  a  different  cause.  They  have  been 
imitators,  and  imitators  at  a  disadvantage. 
Euripides  and  Catullus  believed  in  BacchoB 
and  Cybele  as  little  as  we 
.^"o^tSlS..  do-  BattheyliTedamong 
men  who  did.  Their  im- 
aginations, if  not  their  opinions,  took 
the  colour  of  the  age.  Hence  the 
gloriouB  inspiration  of  the  Bacche  and 
the  Atys.  Our  minds  are  formed  by  cir- 
cumstances :  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  greatest 
modern  poet  to  lash  himself  up  to  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  adequate  to  the 
production  of  such  works. 

Dante,  alone  among  the  poets  of  later 
times,  has  been,  in  this  respect,  neither 
an  allegorist  nor  an  imitator ;  and,  con- 
sequently, he  alone  has  introduced  the 
ancient  fictions  with  effect.  Hi«  Hinos, 
his  Charon,  his  Pluto,  are  absolutely 
terrific.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  or  original 
then  the  use  which  he 
has  made  of  the  river  of  Lethe.  He  has 
never  assigned  to  his  mythological  cha* 
racters  any  functions  inconsistent  w^itb 
the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
has  related  nothing  concerning  them 
which  a  good  Christian  of  that  age  might 
not  believe  possible.  On  this  account 
there  is  nothing  in  these  passages  that 
appears  puerile  or  pedantic.  On  the 
contrary,  this  singular  use  of  classical 
names  suggests  to  the  mind  a  vague  and 
awful  idea  of  some  mysterious  revelation, 
anterior  to  all  recorded  history,  of  which 
the  dispersed  fragments  might  have  been 
retained  amidst  the  impostures  and  super- 
stitions of  later  religions.  Indeed,  the 
mythology  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  of 
the  elder  and  more  colossal  mould.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Homer  and  .S&Ajm 
lo^,  not  of  Ovid  and  Clandian. 


Ancient 
flotions. 


This  is  the  more  extraordinary. 
Dante  seems  to  have  been  utterly  ignofaot 
of  the  Greek  language;  and  his  farourite 
Latin  models  could  only  hare  served  to 
mislead  him.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  remark  his  admiration  of  writers  far 
inferior  to  himself ;  and  in  particnhur,  bis 
idolatry  of  Virgil,  who,  elegant  and 
splendid  as  he  i£,  has  no 
pretensions  to  the  depth  Dante's 
and  originality  of  mind  vmJ  °^ 
which  characterize  his 
Tuscan  worshipper.  In  troth,  it  may  l^ 
laid  down  as  an  almost  universal  role 
that  good  poets  are  bad  critics.  Their 
mmds  are  under  the  tyranny  of  ten 
thousand  associations  imperc<;ptiblc  to 
others.  The  worst  writer  may  easily 
happen  to  touch  a  spring  which  is  con- 
nected ia  their  minds  w^th  a  long  socoes- 
sion  of  beautiful  images.  They  aze  like 
the  gigantic  slaves  of  Aladdin,  gifted  with 
matchless  power,  but  bound  by  spells  so 
mighty  that  when  a  child  whom  they  ooold 
have  croshed  touched  a  talisman,  of  whose 
secret  he  was  ignorant,  they  immediately 
became  his  vassals.  It  has  more  than 
once  happened  to  me  to  see  minds,  gnuse- 
ful  and  majestic  as  the  Titania  of  Shak- 
speare,  bewitched  by^the  charms  of  an  aas*s 
head,  bestowing  on  it  the  fondest  caresses, 
and  crowning  it  with  the  sweetest  flowen. 
I  need  only  mention  the  poems  attribnted 
to  Oseian.  They  are  utterly  wortfaless, 
except  as  an  edifying  instance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  stotj  without  evidence,  and  of  a 
book  without  merit.  Toey  are  a  chaos 
of  words  which  present  no  image,  of 
images  which  have  no  archetype : — ^they 
are  without  form  and  roid ;  and  darkness 
is  upon  the  face  of  them.  Tet  how  many 
men  of  genius  have  panegyrized  and 
imitated  them. 

The  style  of  Dante  is,  if  not  hte  highest, 
perhaps  his  most  peculiar  ezceUenoe.  I 
know  nothing  with  which  it  can  be  com* 
pared.  The  noblest  models  of  Greek  com- 
position  must  yield  to  it.  His  wcods  are 
the  fewest  and  the  best  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  use.  The  first  expression  in  which 
he  clothes  his  thoughts  is  always  so  ener- 
getic and  comprchensire  that  amplifica- 
tion would  only  injure  the  effect  There 
is  probably  no  writer  in  any  langna^o 
who  has  presented  so  many  strong  pictures 
to  the  mind.  Yet  there  is  probably  no 
writer  equally  concise. 
This  perfection  of  style  ^^^S^ 
is  the  principal  merit  of 
the   Paradiso,  which,  as  I  have  already 
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respects  to  the  two  preceding  parts  of 
the  poem.  The  force  and  felicity  of  the 
diction,  however,  irresistibly  attract  the 
reader  through  the  theological  lectures 
and  the  sketches  of  ecclesiastical  bio- 
graphy, with  which  this  division  gf  the 
work  too  much  abounds.  It  may  seem 
almost  absurd  to  quote  particular  speci- 
mens of  an  excellence  which  is  diffused 
over  all  his  hundred  cantos.  I  will, 
however,  instance  the  third  canto  of  the 
Inferno,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Purgfttorio, 
as  passages  imcomparable  in  their  kind. 
The  merit  of  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  rather 
oratorical  than  poetical ;  nor  can  I  recol- 
lect anything  of  the  great  Athenian 
speeches  which  equals  it  in  force  of  invec- 
tive and  bitterness  of  sarcasm.  I  have 
heard  the  most  eloquent  statesman  of  the 
age  remark  that,  next  to  Demosthenes, 
Dante  is  the  writer  who  ought  to  be 
most  attentively  studied  by  every  man 
who  desires  to  attain  oratorical  eminence. 
But  it  is  time  to  close  this  feeble  and 
rambling  critique.  I  cannot  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  saying  a  few  words  upon  the 
translations  of  -  the  Divine  Comedy. 
Boyd's  is  as  tedious  and 

Comedy.  rapid  and  forcible.  The 
strange  measure  which  he 
has  chosen,  and,  for  on^t  I  know,  in* 
vented,  is  most  unfit  for  such  a  work. 
Translations  ought  never  to  be  written 
in  a  verse  whkh  requires  much  command 
of  rhyme.  The  stanza  becomes  a  bed 
of  Procrustes ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
unfortunate  author  are  alternately  racked 
and  curtailed  to  fit  their  new  receptacle. 
The  abrupt  and  yet  consecutive  style  of 


Dante  suffers  more  than  that  of  any  other 
poet  by  a  version  diffuse  in  stj'le,  and 
divided  into  paragraphs,  for  they  deserve 
no  other  name,  of  equal  length. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
Hayley's  attempt,  but  that  it  is  better 
than  Boyd's.  His  mind  was  a  tolerable 
specimen  of  filigree  work, — ^rather  elegant, 
and  very  feeble.  All  that  can  be  said  for 
his  best  works  is  that  they  are  neat.  All 
that  can  be  said  against  his  worst  is  that 
they  are  stupid.  He  might  have  trans- 
lated Metastnsio  tolerably.  But  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 

"  rime  e  aapre  e  chiocce. 
Come  si  converrebbe  al  tristo  buco.'** 

J  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  wretched 
performances  to  Mr.  Gary's  translation. 
It  is  a  work  which  well 
deserves  a  separate  discus-  ^^'jjSonsf"" 
slon,  and  on  which,  if  this 
article  were  not  already  too  long,  I  could 
dwell  with  great  pleasure.  At  present  I 
will  only  say  that  there  is  no  other  person 
in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  know,  so  faithful, 
yet  there  is  no  other  version  which  so 
fully  proves  that  the  translator  is  him- 
self a  man  of  poetical  genius.  Those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language 
should  read  it  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Divine  Comedy.  Those  who  are 
most  intimate  with  Italian  literatore 
should  read  it  for  its  original  merits: 
and  I  believe  that  they  will  find  it  diffi* 
cult  to  determine  whether  the  author 
deserves  most  praise  for  his  intimaoy 
with  the  language  of  Dante,  or  for  hie 
extraordinary  mastery  over  his  own. 

*  li\fem6,  oaato  xxzll. 
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No.  n. — Petrarch. 
(Knight's  Quarterly  Magazinf,  April,  1824.) 

"Et  Toa,  o  laari,  <carpazD,  et  te,  proxinia  myrte, 
Sic  positn  quoniam  raaves  mkcetis  odorea.'*  TiAfiU. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  writer 
whose  celebrity,  when  both  its  extent  and 
its  duration  are  taken  into  the  account, 
can  be  considered  as  equal  to  that  of 
Petrarch.    Four  centuries  and  a  half  have 

elapsed  since  his  death. 
^TtS^^^    Yet  stUl  the  inhabitants  of 

every  nation  throughout 
the  western  world  are  as  familiar  with 
his  character  and  his  adventures  as  with 
the  most  illustrious  names,  and  the  most 
recent  anecdotes,  of  their  own  literary 
history.  This  is  indeed  a  rare  distinction. 
His  detractors  must  acknowledge  that 
it  could  not  have  been  acquired  by  a 
poet  destitute  of  merit.  His  admirers 
will  scarcely  maintain  that  the  unassisted 
merit  of  Petrarch  could  have  raised  him 
to  that  eminence  which  has  not  yet  been 
attained  by  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Dante, 
— that  eminence  of  which  perhaps  no 
modern  writer,  excepting  himself  and 
Cervantes,  has  long  retained  possession, 
—a  European  reputation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  some  of 
the  causes  to  which  this  great  man  has 
owed  a  celebrity  which  I  cannot  but 
think  dispropoitioned  to  his  real  claims 
on  the  admiration  of  mankind.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  an  egotist  Egotism  in 
conversation    is    universally    abhorred. 

Lovers,   and,   I   believe, 

cfnviiSSlSi.    1°^«"  ^^on^'  P*'^°"  it  i^ 
each  other.    No  services, 

no  talents,  no  powers  of  pleasing,  render 
it  endurable.  Gratitude,  admiration,  in- 
terest, fear,  scarcely  prevent  those  who 
are  condemned  to  listen  to  it  from  indica« 
ting  their  disgust  and  fatigue.  The  child- 
less uncle,  the  powerful  patron,  can 
iv»arcely  extort  this  compliance.  We 
IC2iTC  tha  insidn  of  lh<»  mn-l  in  a  afnvm 


and  mount  the  box,  rather  than  bear  tiie 
history  of  our  companion.  The  Chaplain 
bites  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Midshipman  yawns  at  the 
table  of  the  First  Loid.  Yet,  from  what- 
ever cause,  th|p  practice,  the  pest  of  ood- 
versation,  gives  to  writing  a  cest  which 
nothing  else  can  impart.  Boosseaa 
made  the  boldest  experiment  of  this 
kind;  and  it  fully  snoceeded.  In  oar 
own  time,  Lord  Byron,  by  a  series  of 
attempts  of  the  same  nature,  made  Urn- 
self  the  object  of  general  interest  and 
admiration.  Wordsworth  wrote  with 
egotism  more  intense,  bnt  less  obvious  ; 
and  he  has  been  rewarded  with  a  sect 
of  worshippers,  comparatively  small  in 
nnmber,  but  far  more  enthusiastic  In  their 
devotion.  It  is  needless  to  mnltiply 
instances.  Even  now  aU  the  walks  of 
literature  are  infested  with  mendicants 
for  fame,  who  attempt  to  excite  ccr  in- 
terest by  exhibiting  all  the  distortions 
of  their  intellects,  and  etrippiog  the 
cov'^i-ing  from  all  the  putrid  sores  of 
then  feelings.  Kor  are  there  wanting 
many  who  push  their  imitation  of  tho 
beggars  whom  they  resemble  a  step 
further,  and  who  find  it  easier  to  extort 
a  pittance  from  the  spectator,  by  stimn* 
lating  deformity  and  debility  from  which 
they  are  exempt,  than  by  such  honeet 
labour  as  their  health  and  strength  en- 
able them  to  pcrfomL  In  the  meantime 
the  credulous  public  pities  and  pampers 
a  nuisance  which  requires  only  the  tread- 
mill and  the  whip.  This  art,  often  suc- 
cessful when  employed  by  dunces,  gives 
irresistible  fascination  to  works  which 
possess  intrinsic  merit.  We  are  always 
desirous  to  know  something  of  the  cha- 
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writings  we  have  pernaed  with  pleasnze. 
The  passages  in  which  Milton  has 
alladed  to  his  own  circamstanoes  are 
perhaps  read  more  frequently,  and  with 
more  interest,  than  any  other  Imea  in  bis 
poems.  It  is  amnsiog  to  obserre  with 
what  labour  critics  have 

*5SrtSi.^  attempted  to  glean  from 
the  poems  of  Homer  some 
bints  as  to  his  situation  and  feelings. 
According  to  one  hypothesis,  he  intended 
to  describe  himself  under  the  name  of 
Demodocus.  Others  maintain  that  he 
was  the  identical  Phemius  whose  life 
Ulysses  spared.  This  propensity  of  the 
human  mind  explains,  I  think,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  extensive  popularity  of  a  poet 
whose  works  are  little  else  than  the 
expression  of  his  personal  feelings. 

In  the  second  place,  Petrarch  was  not 
only  an  egotist,  but  an  amatory  egotist. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, which  he  described,  were  derived 
from  the  passion  which  of  all  passions 
,  exerts  the  widest  influence,  and  which  of 
all  passions  borrows  most  from  the  imagi- 
nation. He  had  also  another  immense 
advantage.    He  was  the 

JatSSte^l  firat  eminent  amatory  poet 
who  appeared  after  the 
great  convulsion  which  had  changed,  not 
only  the  political,  but  the  moral,  state 
of  the  world.  The  Oreeks,  who,  in  their 
public  histitutions,  their  literary  tastes, 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Oriental 
nations,  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  nations  in  their  domestic  habits. 
Like  them,  they  despised  the  intellects 
and  immured  the  persons  of  their  women ; 
and  it  was  among  the  least  of  the  fright- 
ful evils  to  which  this  pernicious  system 
gave  birth,  that  all  the  acoomplislunents 
of  mind,  and  all  the  fascinations  of 
manner,  which,  in  a  highly  cultivated 
age  win  generally  be  necessary  to  attach 
men  to  their  female  associates,  were 
monopolized  by  the  Phrynes  and  the 
Lamais.  The  indispensable  ingredients 
of  honourable  and  chivalrous  love  were 
nowhere  to  be  found  united.  The  matrons 
and  their  daughters  confined  in  the  harem, 
—insipid,  uneducated,  ignorant  of  all  but 
the  mechanical  arts,  scarcely  seen  till 
they  were  married,— «ould  rarely  excite 

interest ;  while  their  brilliant  rivals,  half 
Graces,  half  Harpies,  elegant  and  in- 
formed, but  fickle  and  rapacious,  could 
never  inspire  respect. 
The  state  of  society  in  Rome  was,  in 

this  point,  far  happier;  and  the  Latin 
literature   partook   of   the   superiority. 


The  Boman  poets  have  decidedly  stir- 
paesed  those  of  Greece  in  the  delineation  of 
the  passion  of  love.  There 
is  no  subject  which  they  "^"•**  poets, 
have  treated  with  so  much  success.  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Tibnllns,  Horace,  and  Proper- 
tius,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults,  must  be 
allowed  to  rank  hig^  in  this  department 
of  art.  To  these  I  would  add  my  favourite 
Piautns  ;  who,  though  he  took  his  plots 
from  Greece,  found,  I  suspect,  the  origi- 
nals of  his  enchanting  female  characters 
at  Rome. 

Still  many  evils  remained ;  and,  in  the 
decline  of  the  great  empire,  all  that  was 
pemicions  in  its  domestic  institutions 
appeared  more  strongly.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  governments  at  once  dependent 
and  tyrannical,  which  purchased,  by  cring- 
ing to  their  enemies,  the  power  of  tramp- 
ling on  their  subjects,  the  Bomans  sunk 
into  the  lowest  state  of  effeminacy  and 
debasement.  Falsehood, 
cowardice,  sloth,  oonscions  oJS^e. 
and  unrepining  degrada- 
tion, formed  the  national  character.  Such 
a  character  is  totally  incompatible  with 
the  stronger  passions.  IjOve,in  particular, 
which,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
implies  protection  and  devotion  on  the 
one  side,  confidence  on  the  other,  respect 
and  fidelity  on  both,  could  not  exist 
among  the  sluggish  and  heartless  slaves 
who  cringed  around  the  thrones  of  Hon* 
orins  and  Angostalns.  At  this  period 
the  great  renovation  commenced.  The 
warriors  of  the  north,  destitute  as  they 
were  of  knowledge  and  humanity,  brought 
with  them,  from  their  forests  and  marshes, 
those  qualities  without  which  humanity 
is  a  weakness  and  knowledge  a  curse,—- 
— energy-^independenee— the  dread  of 
shame— the  contempt  of  danger.  It'would 
be  most  interesting  to  examine  the  manner 
in  which  the  admixture  of  the  savage 
conquerors  and  the  effeminate  slaves,  after 
many  generations  of  darkness  and  agita- 
tion, produced  the  modem  European 
character ;  to  trace  back,  from  the  first 
conflict  to  the  final  amalgamation,  the 
operation  of  that  mysterious  alchemy 
which,  from  hostile  and  worthless  ele- 
ments, has  extracted  the  pure  gold  of 
human  nature— to  analyze  the  mass,  and 
to  determine  the  proportion  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  mingled.  But  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  subject  to  which  I 
have  more  particularly  referred.  The 
nature  of  the  passion  of  love  had  under- 
gone a  complete  change.  It  still  retained, 
indeed,  the  fanciful  and  voluptuous  cha^ 
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racter  which  it  had  possessed  among  the 
soathem  nations  of  antiqoitj.  But  it  was 
tinged  with  the  super. 
^^f^n  «ti*io^»  veneration  with 
of  love.  which  the  northern  war- 
riors had  been  accnstomed 
to  regard  women.  Devotion  and  war 
had  imparted  to  it  their  most  solemn  and 
animating  feelings.  It  was  sanctified  by 
the  blessings  of  the  Church,  and  decorated 
with  the  wreaths  of  the  tournament. 
Yenus,  as  in  the  ancient  fable,  was  again 
rising  above  the  dark  and  tempestuous 
waves  which  had  so  long  covered  her 
beauty.  But  she  rose  not  now,  as  of  old, 
in  exposed  and  luxurious  loveliness.  She 
Btill  wore  the  cestus  of  her  ancient  witch- 
craft; but  the  diadem  of  Juno  was  on 
her  brow,  and  the  aegis  of  Pallas  in  her 
liand.  Love  might,  in  fact,  be  called  a 
new  passion;  and  it  is  not  astoaishing 
that  the  first  poet  of  eminence  who  wholly 
devoted  his  genius  to  this  theme  should 
have  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation. 
He  may  be  compared  to  an  adventurer 
who  accidentally  lands  in  a  rich  and 
unknown  island;  and  who,  though  he 
may  only  set  up  an  ill-shaped  cross  upon 
the  shore,  acquires  possession  of  its  trea- 
sures, and  gives  it  his  name.  The  claim 
of  Petrarch  was  indeed  somewhat  like 
that  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  the  conti- 
nent which  should  have  derived  its  appel- 
lation from  Columbus.  The  Provencal 
poets  were  unquestionably  the  masters  of 
the  Florentine.  But  they  wrote  in  an  age 
which  could  not  appreciate  their  merits ; 
and  thdr  imitator  lived  at  the  very  period 
when  composition  in  the  vernacular 
language  began  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion. Petrarch  was  in  literature  what  a 
Valentine  is  in  love.  The  public  pre- 
ferred him,  not  because  his  merits  were 
of  a  transcendent  order,  but  because  he 
was  the  first  person  whom  they  saw  after 
they  awoke  from  their  long  sleep. 

Nor  did  Petrarch  gain  less  by  compari- 
son with  his  immediate  successors  than 
with  those  who  had  preceded  him.  Till 
more  than  a  century  after  bis  death  Italy 
produced  no  poet  who  could  be  compared 
to  him.  This  decay  of  genius  is  doubt- 
less to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  influence  which  his  own  works  had 
exercised  upon  the  literature  of  his 
country,    Yet  it  has  con- 

to  fame.       Nothing  is  more  favour- 
able to  the  reputation  of 
a  writer  than  to  be  succeeded  by  a  race 
inferior  to  himself ;  and  it  is  an  advantage, 


from  obvious  causes,  much  more  fre- 
quently enjoyed  by  those  who  cormrt 
the  national  taste  than  by  those  wlio 
improve  it. 

Another  cause  has  co-operated  trl'Ju 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  to  sprei-i 
the  renown  of  Petrarch.  I  mea&  :b 
interest  which  is  inspired  by  the  erecL« 
of  his  life-~an  interest  which  most  bvt 
been  strongly  felt  by  his  contemporarie:-. 
since,  after  an  interval  of  five  huadrc-: 
years,  no  critic  can  be  whoUj  tv^a^ii 
from  its  influence.  Among  the  great  met 
to  whom  we  owe  the  resuscitation  of 
science  he  deserves  the  foremost  pl.ic?: 
and  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  thi? 
Cpreat  cause  constitutes  his  most  jost  ac  J 
splendid  title  to  the  gratitude  ot  poeteritr. 
He  was  the  votary  of  litera- 
ture. He  loved  it  with  a  ^'j^lS,''^ 
perfect  love.  He  wor- 
•shipped  it  "with  an  almost  fanatical 
devotion.  He  was  the  missionarr  irfc:- 
proclaimed  its  discoveries  to  distant 
countries — the  pilgrim  who  travelled  far 
and  wide  to  collect  its  rcKqnes—the 
hermit  who  retired  to  seclusion  to  medi- 
tate on  its  beaaties— the  cluunpion  uiio 
fought  its  battles— the  conqaeror  irbo. 
in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  iei 
barbarism  and  ignorance 
in  triumph,  and  received  £?c»pitoL 
in  the  Capitol  the  laur^ 
which  his  magnificent  victorv  hade»ni«f. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  coble 
or  affecting  than  that  ceremonr.   The 
superb  palaces  and  porticoes,  by  which 
had  rolled  the  ivory  chariots  of  Marin* 
and   Csesar,  had    long  monWered  into 
dust.     The  laureUed  fasces-the  golden 
eagles— the  shouting  legion*— thetaptires 
and    the  'pictured   cities-ware  indee-i 
wanting   to   his    victorions   procession. 
The  sceptre  had  passed  away  from  Home. 
But  she  stiU  petiined  the  migbtier  u:- 
fluence  of  an  intellectoal  empire,  ao'l 
was  now  to  confer  the  proader  warder  ol 
an  Intellectual  triumph.    To  the  man 
who  had  extended  the  dominion  of  her 
ancient  language— who  had  erected  tbe 
trophies  of  phUosophy  and  imaginauoo 
in  the  liaunts  of  ignorance  and  ferocity- 
whose  captives  were  the  hearts  of  admir- 
ing nations  enchained  by  the  influeace 
of  his  song -whose  spoils  were  ^*  V^^* 
Bures  of   ancient    gei^iiw  re«"^  ^f. 
obscurity  and  decay— the  Eternal  tit. 
offered  the  just  and  glorious  tribute  oi 
her  gratitude.    Amidst  the  ruined  monu- 
ments of  ancient  and  tbe  infant  erections 
of  modern  art,  he  who  had  restored  the 
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broken  link  between  the  two  ages  of 
iiuman  civilization  was  crowned  with  the 
^wreath  which  he  had  deserved  from  the 
modems  who  owed  to  him  their  refine* 
xuent — from  the  ancients  who  owed  to 
him  their  fame.  Never  was  a  coronation 
Bo  august  witnessed  by  Westminster  or 
bj  Bheims. 

When  we  turn  from  this  glorious 
spectacle  to  the  private 
^*^wS?e.^  chamber  of  the  poet,- 
when  we  contemplate  the 
struggle  of  passion  and  virtue,— the  eye 
climmed,  the  cheek  furrowed,  by  the  tears 
of  sinful  and  hopeless  desire, — when  we 
ireflect  on  the  whole  history  of  his  attach- 
ment, from  the  gay  fantasy  of  his  youth 
to  the  lingering  despair  of  his  age,  pity 
and  affection  mingle  with  our  admiration. 
Even  when  death  had  placed  the  last 
seal  on  his  misery,  we  see  him  devoting 
to  the  cause  of  the  human  mind  all  the 
strength  and  energy  which  love  and 
sorrow  had  spared.  He  lived  the  apostle 
of  literature ; — ^he  fell  its  martyr  : — ^he 
was  found  dead  with  his  head  reclining 
on  a  book. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  life  and 
writings  of  Petrarch  with  attention  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  make  some  deduc- 
tions from  this  panegyric.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  merits  were  disfigured  by 
a  most  unpleasant  affecta- 
tion. His  zeal  for  litera- 
ture communicated  a  tinge 
of  pedantry  to  all  his  feelings  and 
opinions.  His  love  was  the  love  of  a 
sonneteer;  his  patriotism  was  the  patriot- 
ism of  an  antiquarian.  The  interest  with 
which  we  contemplate  the  works,  and 
study  the  history,  of  those  who,  in  former 
ages,  have  occupied  our  country,  arises 
from  the  association  which  connect  them 
with  the  community  in  which  are  com- 
prised all  the  objects  of  our  affection  and 
our  hope.  In  the  mind  of  Petrarch  these 
feelmgs  were  reversed.  He  loved  Italy 
because  it  abounded  with  the  monuments 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  world.  His 
native  city— the  fair  and  glorious  Florence 
— ^the  modern  Athens,  then  all  in  the 
bloom  and  strength  of  its  youth,  could 
not  obtain,  from  the  most  distinguished 
of  its  citizens,  any  portion  of  that  pas- 
sionate homage  which  he  paid  to  the 
decrepitude  of  Bome.  These  and  many 
other  blemishes,  though  in  candour  they 
must  be  acknowledged,  can  but  in  a  very 
slight  degree  diminish  the  glory  of  his 
career^  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it 
with  so  much  fondness  and  nleasure  that 


Affeotati'on 
and  pedantry. 


I  feel  reluctant  to  turn  from  it  to  the 
consideration  of  his  works,  which  I  by 
no  means  contemplate  with  equal  admira- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  highly  of  the 
poetical  powers  of  Petrarch.  He  did  not 
possess,  indeed,  the  art  of  strongly  pre- 
senting sensible  objects  to  the  imagina- 
tion; and  this  is  remarkable,  the  more 
because  the  talent  of  which  I  speak  is 
that  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishes  the  Italian  i^SSf^Ss. 
poets.  In  the  Divine 
Comedy  it  is  displayed  in  its  highest 
perfection.  It  characterizes  almost  every 
celebrate  poem  in  the  language.  Per- 
haps this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  that  painting  and  sculpture 
had  attained  a  high  degree  of  escellence 
in  Italy  before  poetry  had  been  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Men  were  debarred 
from  books,  but  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  contemplate  the  admirable  works 
of  art,  which,  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Italy  began  to  produce.  Hence 
their  imaginations  received  so  strong  a 
bias  that,  even  in  their  writings,  a  taste 
for  graphic  delineation  u  discernible. 
The  progress  of  things  in  Bngland  has 
been  in  all  respects  different.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  English  historical  pic* 
tares  are  poems  on  canvas ;  while  Italian 
poeuB  are  pictures  painted  to  the  mind 
by  means  of  words.  Of  this  national 
characteristic  the  writings  of  Petrarch 
«re  almost  totally  destitute.  His  sonnets 
indeed,  from  their  subject  and  nature, 
and  his  Latin  poems,  from  the  restraints 
which  always  shackle  one  who  writes  in 
a  dead  language,  cannot  faurly  be  received 
in  evidence.  But  his  triumphs  absolutely 
required  the  exercise  of  this  talent,  and 
exhibit  no  indications  of  it. 

Genius,  kowever,  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed, and  genius  of  a  high  order.  His 
ardent,  tender,  and  magnificent  turn  of 
thought,  his  brilliant  fancy,  his  command 
of  expression,  at  once  forcible  and  ele- 
gant, must  be  acknowledged.  Nature 
meant  him  for  the  prince  of  lyric  writers 
But  by  one  fatal  present  she  deprived 
her  other  gifts  of  half  their  value.  He 
would  have  been  a  much  greater  poet 
had  he  been  a  less  clever  man.  His 
ingenuity  was  the  bane  of 
his  mind.  He  abandoned  ^SSL*^ 
the  noble  and  natural 
style,  in  which  he  might  have  excelled, 
for  the  conceits  which  he  produced  with 
s  facility  at  once  admirable  and  disgust- 
ine.    His  muse,  like  the  Roman  lady  In 
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JAvj,  was  tempted  by  gandy  ornaments 
to  betray  ths  fastness  of  her  strength, 
and,  like  her,  was  crashed  beneath  the 
glittering  bribes  which  had  seduced  her. 

The  paucity  of  his  thoughts  is  very 
remarkable.  It  is  ImpoRsible  to  look  with- 
out amazement  on  a  mind 

tiSon^t^  80  fertile  in  oombinations, 
yet  so  barren  of  images. 
His  amatory  poetry  is  wholly  made 
up  of  a  Tcry  few  topics,  disposed  in  so 
many  orders,  and  exhibited  in  so  many 
lights,  that  it  reminds  as  of  those  arith- 
metical problems  about  permutations, 
which  so  much  astonish  the  unlearned. 
The  French  cook,  who  boasted  that  be 
could  make  fifteen  different  dishes  out  of 
a  nettle-top,  was  not  a  greater  master  of 
his  art.  The  mind  of  Petrarch  was  a 
kaleidoscope.  At  every  turn  it  presents 
us  with  new  forms,  always  fantastic,  occa- 
sionally beautiful ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
belieye  that  all  these  varieties  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  worthless  frag- 
ments of  glass.  The  sameness  of  his 
images  is,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  sameness  of  subject 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  per- 
petual variety  from  so  many  hundred 
compositions,  all  of  the  same  length,  all 
in  the  same  measure,  and  all  addressed  to 
the  same  insipid  and  heartless  coquette; 
I  cannot  but  suspect  also  that  the  per- 
verted taste,  which  is  the  blemish  of  his 
amatory  verses,  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  Laura,  who,  probably, 
like  most  critics  of  her  sex,  preferred  a 
gaudy  to  a  majestic  style.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  no  sooner  changes  lus  subject 
than  he  changes  his  manner.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  wrongs  and  degradation 
^^^.  ^^  I**lyf  devastated  by 
o?l25yf °  foreign  invaders,  and  but 
feebly  defended  by  her 
pusillanimous  children,  the  effeminate 
lisp  of  the  sonneteer  is  exchanged  for 
a  cry,  wild,  and  solemn,  and  piercing 
as  that  which  proclaimed  ''Sleep  no 
more  "  to  the  bloody  House  of  Cawdor. 
"Italy  seems  not  to  feel  her  sufferings," 
exclaims  her  impassioned  poet ;  ''decrepit, 
slaggish,  and  languid,  will  she  sleep  for 
ever  ?  Will  there  be  none  to  awake  her  ? 
Oh  that  I  had  my  hands  twisted  in  her 
hairl"* 

Nor  is  it  with  less  energy  that  he  de> 

*  "  Che  nioi  giui  non  par  che  eenta ; 
Veochia,  ocioaa,  e  leata. 
BormirC  aeinpre,  e  non  11a  chi  la  ivegli  f 
Le  man  V  arcM*  io  ayrolte  etitro  e  cip«gH/» 
Canaon«xi. 


nounoes  against  the  Mahometan  Babylog 
the  vengeance  of  Europe  and  of  ChiisL 
His  mag^fioent  enumeration  of  the  an- 
cient exploits  of  the  Greeks  most  always 
excite  admiration,  and  can- 
not be  perused  without  the       o£^£ 
deepest  inteiest,  at  a  time 
when  the  wise  and  good,  bitteriy  dis* 
appointed  in  so  many  other  conn tri€S,  are 
looking  with  breathless  anxiety  towards 
the  natal  land  of  liberty, — ^the  ficli  of 
Marathon,—- and  the  deadly  pass  where 
the  Lion  of  Lacedssmon  turned  to  bay.* 

His  poems  on  religions  subjects  also 
deserve  the  highest  commendation.    At 
the  head  of  these  most  be 
placed   the   Ode    to   the      ^^2* 
Virgin.     It   is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  hymn  in  the  world.    His  de> 
vout  veneration  receives  an  exquisitely 
poetical  character  from  the  delicate  per- 
ception of  the  sex,  and  the  loveUness  of 
his  idol,  which   we   may   easOy   trace 
throughout  the  whole  composition. 

I  could  dwell  with  pleasure  on  these 
and  similar  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Petrarch ;  but  I  must  return  to  his  ama- 
tory poetry:  to  that  he  intrusted  his 
fame;  and  to  that  he  has  principally 
owed  it. 

The  prevailing  defect  of  his  best  com- 
positions on  this  subject  is  the  universal 

brilliancy  with  which  they  

are  lighted  up.  The  SSSSS'. 
natural  language  of  the 
passions  is,  indeed,  often  figurative  and 
fantastic;  and  with  none  is  this  more 
the  case  than  with  that  of  love.  Still 
there  is  a  limit.  The  feelings  should, 
indeed,  have  their  ornamental  garb ;  but, 
like  an  elegant  woman,  they  should  be 
neither  muffled  nor  exposed  The  drapery 
should  be  so  arranged  as  at  oooe  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  modest  concealment  and 
judicious  dispky.  The  decorations  should 
sometimes  be  employed  to  hide  a  defect, 
and  sometimes  to  heighten  a  beauty ;  but 
never  to  conceal,  much  less  to  distort,  the 
charms  to  which  they  are  subsidiary. 
The  love  of  Petrarch,  on  the  contrary, 
arrays  itself  like  a  foppisKsavage,  whose 
nose  is  bored  with  a  golden  ring,  whose 
skin  is  painted  with  grotesque  forms  and 
dazzling  colours,  and  whose  ears  are 
drawn  down  his  shoulders  by  the  weight 
of  jewels.  It  is  a  rule  without  any  ex- 
ception, in  all  kinds  of  composition,  that 
the  principal  idea,  the  predominant  feel- 

*  Maratona,  •  le  tnortali  atretta 

"  Chef  diew  U  htoJt  oon  poca  grate.  •* 
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ing,  should  never  be  confounded  with  the 
accompanjing  decorations.  It  should 
generally  be  distinguished  from  them  by 
G^reater  simplicity  of  expression ;  as  we 
recognize  Kapoleon  in  the  pictures  of  his 
battles,  amidst  a  crowd  of  embroidered 
coats  and  plumes,  by  his  grey  cloak  and 
his  hat  without  a  feather.  In  the  rerses 
of  Petrarch  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
say  what  thought  is  meant  to  be  promi- 
nent. All  is  equally  elaborate.  The 
chief  wears  the  same  gorgeous  and  de- 
^ading  lirery  with  his  retinue,  and  ob- 
tains only  his  share  of  the  indifferent 
stare  which  we  bestow  upon  them  in 
common.  The  poems  have  no  strong 
lights  and  shades,  no  background,  no 
foreground ;— they  are  like  the  illumi- 
nated figures  in  an  Oriental  manuscript,— 
plenty  of  rich  tints  and  no  perspective. 
Such  are  the  faults  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  compositions.  Of  those  which 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  bad 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  with 
patience.  Yet  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  their  splendid  companions. 
They  differ  from  them,  as  a  llay-day 
procession  of  chimney-swe^ers  differs 
from  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  They 
have  the  gaudiness  but  not  the  wealth. 
His  muse  belongs  to  that  numerous  class 
of  females  who  have  no  objection  to  be 
dirty,  while  they  can  be  tawdry.  When 
his  brilliant  conceits  are  exhausted,  he 
supplies  their  place  with  metaphysical 
quibbles,  forced  antitheses,  bad  puns, 
and  execrable  charades.  In  his  fifth 
sonnet  he  may,  I  think,  be 
said  to  have  sounded  the 
lowest  chasm  of  Bathos. 
Upon  the  whole,  that  piece  may  be  safely 
pronounced  to  be  the  worst  attempt  at 
poetry,  and  the  worst  attempt  at  wit,  in 
the  world. 

A  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
criticisms  is,  that  almost  all  the  sonnets 
produce  Exactly  the  same  effect  on  the 
iniud  of  the  reader.  They  relate  to  all 
the  various  modes  of  a  lover,  from  joy  to 
despair :  yet  they  are  perused,  as  far  as 
my  experience  and  observation  have  gone, 
with  exactly  the  same  feel- 
^ilrtety.  *"»•  ^®  ^*ct  is  that,  in 
none  of  them  are  the  pas- 
sion and  the  ingenuity  mixed  in  just  pro- 
portions. There  is  not  enough  sentiment 
to  dilute  the  condiments  which  are  em- 
ployed to  season  it.  The  repast  which 
he  sets  before  us  resembles  the  Spanish 
entertainment  in  Dryden*s  Mocl  Astro- 
hgcr,  at  which  the  relish  of  all  the  dishes 


The  fiflh 
sonnet. 


and  sauces  was  overpowered  by  the  com- 
mon flavour  of  spice.  Fish, — flesh, — 
flowl,— everything  at  table  tasted  of 
nothing  but  red  pepper. 

The  writings  of  Petrarch  may  indeed 
suffer  undeservedly  from  one  cause  to 
which  I  must  allude.  His 
imitators  have  so  much  jJiStat^al' 
familiarized  the  ear  of 
Italy  and  of  Europe  to  the  favourite 
topics  of  amorous  flattery  and  lamenta- 
tion, that  we  can  scarcely  think  them 
original  when  we  find  them  in  the  first 
author  j  and,  even  when  our  understand- 
ings have  convinced  us  that  they  were 
new  to  him,  they  are  still  old  to  us.  This 
has  been  the  fate  of  many  of  the  finest 
passages  of  the  most  emfaient  writers. 
It  is  melancholy  to  trace  a  noble  thought 
from  stage  to  stage  of  its  profanation ; 
to  see  it  transferred  from  the  first  illus- 
trious wearer  to  his  lacqueys,  turned,  and 
tamed  again,  and  at  last  hung  on  a 
scarecrow.  Petrarch  has  really  suffered 
much  from  this  cause.  Yet  that  he  should 
have  so  suffered  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
his  excellencies  were  not  of  the  high/est 
order.  A  line  may  be  stolen;  but  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  a  great  poet  is  not  to 
be  surreptitiously  obtained  by  a  plagiarist. 
The  continued  imitation  of  twenty-five 
centuries  has  left  Homer  as  it  found  him. 
If  every  simile  and  every  turn  of  Dante 
had  been  copied  ten  thousand  times,  the 
Divine  Comedy  would  have  retained  all 
its  freshness.  It  was  easy  for  the  porter 
in  Farquhar  to  pass  for  Beau  Clincher, 
by  borrowing  his  lace  and  his  pulvilio. 
It  would  have  been  more  difficult  to 
enact  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  I  must  defend 
Petrarch  from  one  accusation  which  is 
in  the  present  day  frequently  brought 
against  him .  His  sonnets  are  pronounced 
by  a  large  set  of  critics  not  to  posses^ 
certain  qualities  which  they  maintain  to 
be  indispensable  to  sonnets,  with  as  much 
confidence,  and  as  much  reason,  as  their 
prototypes  of  old  insisted  on  the  unities 
of  the  drama.  I  am  an  exoteric — utterly 
unable  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  this 
new  poetical  faith.  I 
only  know  that  it  is  a  ^  **•  Jj^»**o»l 
faith,  which  except  a  man 
do  keep  pure  and  undefiled,  without  doubt 
he  shall  be  called  a  blockhead.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  asking  what  is  the 
particular  virtue  which  belongs  to  four- 
teen as  distinguished  from  all  other 
numbers  ?  Does  it  arise  from  Its  being 
a  multiple  of  seven  ?    Has  this  principle 
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any  reference  to  the  sabbatical  ordinance  ? 
Or  is  it  to  the  order  of  rhymes  that  these 
singular  properties  are  attached?  Un- 
happily the  sonnets  of  8hakspeare  differ 
as  much  in  this  respect  from  those  of 
Petrarch,  as  from  a  Spenserian  or  an 
octave  stanza.  Away  with  this  nnmean- 
ing  jargon!  We  have  palled  down  the 
old  regime  of  criticism.  I  trust  that  wo 
shall  never  tolerate  the  equally  pedantic 
and  irrational  despotism  which  some  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders  would  erect 
upon  its  ruins.  We  have  not  dethroned 
Aristotle  and  Bossu  for  this. 

These  sonnet-fanciers  would  do  well  to 
reflect  that,  though  the  style  of  Petrarch 
may  not  suit  the  standard  of  perfection 
which  they  h^ve  chosen,  they  lie  under 
great  obligations  to  these  very  poems,— 
that,  but  for  Petrarch,  the  measure,  con- 
cerning which  they  legislate  so  judi- 
ciously, would  probably  never  have  at- 
tracted notice  ;^and  that  to  him  they 
owe  the  pleasure  of  admiring,  and  the 
glory  of  composing,  pieces  which  seem 
to  have  been  produced  by  Master  Slender, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  man  Simple. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  with* 
out  making  a  few  observations  on  the 

Latin    writings    of    Pe- 
wxittDgi.       trarch.    It  appeara  that, 

both  by  himself  and  by 
his  contemporaries,  these  were  far  more 
highly  valued  than  his  compositions  in 
the  vernacular  language.  Posterity,  the 
supreme  court  of  literary  appeal,  has  not 
only  reversed  the  judgment,_but,  accord- 
ing to  its  general  practice,  reversed  it 
with  costs,  and  condemned  the  unfor- 
tunate works  to  pay,  not  only  for  their 
own  inferiority,  but  also  for  the  injustice 
of  those  who  had  given  them  an  un- 
merited preference.  And  it  must  be 
owned  that,  without  making  large  allow- 
ances for  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  produced,  we  cannot  prononnoe 
a  very  favourable  judgment.  They  must 
be  considered  as  exotics,  transplanted  to 
a  foreign  climate,  and  reared  in  an  un- 
favourable situation ;  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  from  them  the 
health  and  the  vigour  which  we  find 
in  the  Indegenous  plants  around  them, 
or  which  they  might  themselves  have 
pomessed  in  their  native  soil.  He  has 
but  very  Imperfectly  imitated  the  style 
of  the  Latin  anthers,  and  has  not  com- 
pensated for  the  deficiency  by  enriching 
the  ancient  language  with  the  graces  of 
modem  poetry.  The  splendour  and  in- 
genuity which  we  admire,  even  when  we 


condemn  it,   in  his   Italian    works,  is 
almost  totally  wanting,  and  only  illa- 
minates  with  rare  and  occasional  glimpses 
the  dreary  obscurity  of  the  African.    The 
eclogues  have  more  animation ;  but  they 
can  only  be  called  poems  by  courtesy. 
They  have  nothing  in  oonunon  with  his 
writings  in  his  native  language,  except 
the  eternal  pun  about  Laura  and  Daphne. 
None  of  these  works  would  hare  pbu>.d 
him  on  a  level  with  Tida  or  Buchanan. 
Yet,  when  we  compare  him  with  those 
who  preceded  him,  when  we  considtrr 
that  he  went  on  the  forlorn   hope  of 
literature,  that  he  was  the  first  who  per- 
ceived, and  the  first  who  attempted  to 
revive,  the  finer  elegances  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  world,  we  shall  perhaps 
think  more  highly  of  him  than  of  those 
who   could   never   have   snrpaated   his 
beauties  if  they  l)^d  not  inherited  them. 
He  has  aspired  to  emulate  the  philoso- 
phical eloquence  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  the 
poetical  majesty  of   Virgil.     TTia  essay 
on  the  remedies  of  Good 
and  Evil  fortune  is  a  sin-  TheremedSes 
guLir  work  in  a  colloqnial    jB-SuSrtSe. 
form,  and  a  most  scholas- 
tic style.    It  seems  to  be  framed  upon 
the  model  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,— 
with  what  success  those  who  have  read 
it  may  easily  determine.    It  consists  of  a 
series  of  dialogues :  in  each  of  these  a 
person  is  Introduced  who  has  experienced 
some  happy  or  some  adverse  event :  he 
gravely  states  his  case :  and  A  reasoncr, 
or  rather  reason  personified,  confutes  him ; 
a  task  not  very  difficult,  since  the  disciple 
defends  his  position  only  by pertinadoasly 
repeating  it,  in  almost  the  same  words, 
at  the  end  of  every  argument  of  his  an- 
tagonist.   In  this  manner  Petrarch  solves 
an  immense  variety  of  cases.    Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
name  any  pleasure  or  any  calamity  which 
does  not  find  a  place  in  this  dissertation. 
He  gives  excellent  advice  to  a  man  who 
is    in    expectation   of   discovering    the 
philosopher's   stone ;— to  another,  who 
has  formed  a  fine  aviaxy ;— to  a  third, 
who  is  delighted  with  the  tricks  of  a 
favourite  monkey.    His  lectures  to  the 
unfortunate   are   equally  singular.    He 
seems  to  imagine  that  a  preoedecft  in 
point  is  a  suificient  con- 
solation for  every  form  of     ^  . 
suifcring.    Our  "  town  is 
taken,**  says  one  complaint.    '*So  was 
Troy,"  replies  his  comforter.    "My  wife 
has  eloped,**  says  another.     ''If  it  had 
happened  to  you  once,  it  happened  te 
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Henelans  twice."  One  poor  fellow  is  in 
great  distress  at  having  discovered  that 
his  wife's  son  is  none  of  his.  "It  is 
hard/'  says  he,  "  that  I  should  hare  had 
the  expense  of  bringing  up  one  who 
is  indifferent  to  me."  "  You  are  a  man/' 
returned  his  monitor,  quoting  the  famous 
line  of  Terence;  "and  nothing  that  be- 
longs to  any  other  man  ought  to  be  in- 
different to  you."  The  physical  calamities 
of  life  are  not  omitted ;  and  there  is  in 
X)articnlar  a  disquisition  on  the  adrant* 
ages  of  having  the  itch,  which,  if  not 
convincing,  is  certainly  very  amusing. 

The    invectives    on    an    unfortunate 

physician,  or  rather  upon  the  medical 

science,  have  more  spirit. 

Invectives     Petrarch  was  thoroughly 

^'soSenSsl*^  in  earnest  on  this  subject. 
And  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings  occasionally  produces,  in  the 
midst  of  his  classical  and  scholastic 
pedantry,  a  sentence  worthy  of  the 
second  Philippic.  Swift  himself  might 
have  envied  the  chapter  on  the  causes 
of  the  paleness  of  physicians. 

Of  his  Latin  works  the  Epistles  are  the 
most  generally  known  and  admired.  As 
compositions  they  are 
certainly  superior  to  his 
essays.  But  their  excellence  is  only 
comparative.  From  so  large  a  collec- 
tion of  letters,  written  by  so  eminent  a- 
man,  during  so  varied  and  eventful  a 
life,  we  should  have  expected  a  complete 
and  spirited  view  of  the  liteniture,  the 
manners,  and  the  politics  of  the  age.  A 
traveller— a  poet— a  scholar— a  lover— a 
courtier — ^a  reclnso — he  might  have  per- 
petuated, in  an  imperishable  record,  the 
form  and  pressure  of  the  age  and  body  of 
the  time.  Those  who  read  his  corre- 
spondence, in  the  hope  of  finding  such 
information  as  this,  will  be  -utterly  dis- 
appointed. It  .contains  nothix^  character- 
istic of  the  period  or  of  the  individual. 


Spistles. 


It  is  a  series  not  of  letters,  but  of  themes 
and,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  might 
be  very  safely  employed  at  public  schools 
as  a  magazine  of  commonplaces.  Whether 
he  write  on  politics  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  Doge,  or  send  advice  and  consola- 
tion to  a  private  friend,  every  line  is 
crowded  with  examples  and  quotations, 
and  sounds  big  with  Anaxagoras  and 
Scipio.  Such  was  the  interest  excited  by 
the  character  of  Petrarch,  and  such  the 
admiration  which  was  felt  for  hia 
epistolary  style,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  letters  reached  the  place  of 
their  destination.  The  poet  describes, 
with  pretended  regret  and  real  compla- 
'  oency,  the  importunity  of  the  curious,, 
who  often  opened,  and  sometimes  stole, 
these  favourite  compositions.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  of  all  his  epistles, 
the  least  affected  are  those  which  are 
addressed  to  the  dead  and  the  unborn, 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  his 
whim  of  composing  grave  letters  of 
expostulation  and  commendation  to 
Cicero  and  Seneca:  yet  these  strange 
performances  are  written  in  a  far  more 
natural  manner  than  his  communica- 
tions  to  his  living  correspondents.  But 
of  all  his  Latin  works  the  preference  must 
be  given  to  the  Epistle  to  Posperity ;  a 
simple,  noble,  and  pathetic  composition, 
most  honourable  both  to  his  taste  and 
his  heart.  If  we  can  make  allowance  for 
some  of  the  affected  humility  of  an  author, 
we  shall  perhaps  think  that  no  literary 
man  has  left  a  more  pleasing  memorial  of 
himself. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  pronounce  that 
the  works  of  Petrarch  were  below  both 
his  genius  and  his  celebrity;  and  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote 
were  as  adverse  to  the  development  of 
his  powers  as  they  were  fayourableto  the 
extension  of  his  fame. 


A    CONVEBSATIOJST 

BETWEEN    MR.    ABRAHAM    COWLEY    AND    MR.    JOHN 
MILTON,  TOUCHING  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  W^AR. 

Set   down   hy   a   Gtndeiruxn   of  the   Middle    Temple. 
(Knight's  Qcabterly  Magazine,  August,  1824.) 

"Referre  iermoQM  Deonum  el 
Magna  modis  teuoATO  parTifl.**— Horagb. 


I  HAVB  thought  it  good  to  set  down  in 
writing  a  memorable  debate,  wherein  I 
was  a  listener,  and  two  men  of  pregnant 
parts  and  great  reputation  discoursers ; 
hoping  that  my  friends  will  not  be 
displeased  to  have  a  record  both  of  the 
strange  times  through  which  I  hare 
lived,  and  of  the  famous  men  with  whom 
I  hare  conreraed.  It  chanced  in  the 
warm  and  beautiful  spring  of  the  year 
1665,  a  little  before  the  saddest  summer 
that  ever  London  saw,  that  I  went  to  the 
Bowling  Green  at  Piccadilly,  whither,  at 
that  time,  the  best  gentry 

to?  a«en.  ^^^'^  continual  resort. 
There  I  met  llr.  Cowley, 
who  had  lately  left  Bamelms.  There 
was  then  a  house  preparing  for  him  at 
Chertsey ;  and  till  it  should  be  finished, 
he  had  come  up  lor  a  short  time  to 
London,  that  he  might  urge  a  suit  to  hia 
Grace  of  Buckingham  touching  certain 
lands  of  her  Majesty's,  whereof  he  re- 
quested a  lease.  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
familiarly  acquainted  with  that  worthy 
gentleman  and  moet  excellent  poet,  whose 
death  hath  been  deplored  with  as  gcueral 
a  consent  of  all  Powers  that  delight  in 
the  woods,  or  in  verse,  or  in  lore,  as  was 
of  old  that  of  DaphniB  or  of  Callus. 

After  some  talk,  which  it  is  not  mate- 
rial to  set  down  at  large,  concerning  his 
suit  and  his  vezations  at  the  Court, 
where  indeed  his  honesty  did  him  more 
harm  than  his  parts  could  do  him  good, 
I  entreated  him  to  dine  with  me  at  my 
lodging  in  the  Temple,  which  he  most 
courteously  promised.  And  that  so 
eminent  a  guest  might  not  Lick  a  better 


entertainment  than  cooks  or  rintners  can 
provide,  I  sent  to  the  house  of  3£r.  John 
Hilton,  in  the  Artillery 
Walk,  to  beg  that  he  ^^"gJSi^^ 
would  also  be  my  guest. 
For,  though  he  had  been  secretary, 
first  to  the  Council  of  State,  and,  after 
that,  to  the  Protector,  and  Mr.  Cowley 
had  held  the  same  post  under  the  Lord 
St.  Albans  in  his  banishment,  I  hoped, 
notwithstanding,  that  they  would  think 
themselves  rather  united  by  their  common 
art  than  divided  by  their  different  fac- 
tions. And  80  indeed  it  proved.  For 
while  we  sat  at  table,  they  talked  freely 
of  many  men  and  things,  as  well  ancient 
as  modem,  with  much  civility.  Kay, 
Mr.  Milton,  who  seldom  tasted  wine, 
buth  because  of  his  singular  temperance 
and  because  of  his  goat,  did  more  than 
once  pledge  Mr.  Cowley,  who  was  Indeed 
no  hermit  in  diet.  At  last,  being  heated, 
Mr.  Milton  begged  that  I  wonld  open  the 
windows.  "  Nay,"  said  I,  **  if  you  desire 
f^esh  air  and  coolness,  what  should  hinder 
us,  as  the  evening  is  fair,  from  sailing 
for  an  hour  on  the  river  ?  " 
To  thU  they  both  cheer-  rtvST 
fully  consented ;  and  forth 
we  walked,  Mr.  Cowley  and  I  leading  Mr. 
Milton  between  os,  to  the  Temple  Stairs. 
There  we  took  a  boat ;  and  thence  we 
rowed  up  the  river. 

The  wind  was  pleasant;  the  evening 
fine ;  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water, 
beautiful  to  look  npon.  But  Mr.  Cowley 
and  I  held  onr  peace,  and  said  nothing 
of  the  gay  sights  around  us,  lest  we 
should  too  feelingly  remind  Mr.  Millon 
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of  his  calamity;  whereof,  howeycr,  he 
needed  no  monitor;  for  soon  he  aaid, 
sadly,  *'  Ab,  Mr.  Cowley,  yon  are  a  happy 
man.  What  would  I  now  glre  but  for 
one  more  look  at  the  sun,  and  the  waters, 
and  the  gardens  of  this  fair  city  I " 

<'I    know    not/'    said    Mr,    Cowley, 
"  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  envy 
you    for   that  which  makes  yon  envy 
others  :  and  that  specially  in  this  place, 
where  all  eyes  which  are  not  closed  in 
blindness  ought  to  become  fountains  of 
tears.    What  can  we  look 
^"^^■»  "^^npon    which    is    not    a 
memorial  of  change  and 
sorrow,  of  fair  things  vanished,  and  evU 
things  done  ?    When  I  see  the  gate  of 
Whitehall,  and  the  stately  pillars  of  the 
Banqueting  House,  I  cannot  choose  but 
think  of  what  I  have  there  seen  in  former 
days,  masques,  and  pageants,  and  dances, 
and  smiles,  and  the  waving  of  gleeful 
heads,  and  the  bounding  of  delicate  feet. 
And  then  I  turn  to  thoughts  of  other 
things  which  even  to  remember  makes  me 
to  blush  and  weep ; — of  the  great  black 
scaffold,  and  the  axe  and  block,  which 
were  placed  before  those  very  windows ; 
and  the  voice  seems  to  sound  in  mine 
ears,  the  lawless  and  terrible  voice,  which 
cried  out  that  the  head  of  a  king  was  the 
head  of  a  traitor.    There  stands  West* 
minster  Hall,  which  who  can  look  upon 
and  not  tremble  to  think  how  time,  and 
change,  and  death  confound  the  councils 
of  the  wise,  and  beat  down  the  weapons 
of  the  mighty?     How  have  I  seen  it 
surrounded  '^th  tens  of   thousands  of 
petitioners  crying  for  justice  and  privi- 
lege I    How  have  I  heard  it  shake  with 
fierce  and  proud  words,  which  made  the 
hearts  of  the  people  bum  within  them  I 
Then  it  is  blockaded  by  dragoons,  and 
cleared  by  pikemen.   And  they  who  have  , 
conquered  their  master  go  forth  trembling 
at  the  word  of  their  servant.    And  yet 
jA  little  while,  and   the  usurper  comes 
forth  from  it,  in  his  robe  of  ermine,  with 
the  golden  staff  in  one  hand  and  the 
Bible  in  the  other,  'amidst  the  roaring  of 
the  guns  and  the  shouting  of  the  people. 
And  yet  again  a  little  while,  and  the 
doors  are  thronged  with  multitudes  in 
black,  and  the  hearse  and  the  plumes  come 
forth ;  and  the  tyrant  is  borne,  in  more 
than  royal  pomp,  to  a  royal  sepulchre. 
A  few  days  more,  and  his 
head  is  fixed  to  rot  on  the 
pinnacles  of  that  very  hall 
where  he  sat  on  a  throne  in  his  life  and 
lay  in  state  after  his  death.    When  I 
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think  on  all  these  things,  (o  look  round 
me  makes  me  sad  at  heart.  True  it  is 
that  Gk>d  hath  restored  to  us  all  our  old 
laws,  and  the  rightful  line  of  our  kings. 
Yet,  how  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  something  is  wanting — ^that  our 
court  hath  not  the  old  gravity,  nor  our 
people  the  old  loyalty.  These  evil  times, 
like  the  great  deluge,  have  overwhelmed 
and  confused  all  earthly  things.  And, 
even  as  those  waters,  though  at  last  they 
abated,  yet,  as  the  learned  write,  de- 
stroyed all  trace  of  the  garden  of  JBden,  so 
that  its  place  hath  never  since  been  found, 
so  hath  this  opening  of  all  the  flood  gates 
of  political  evil  effaced  all  marks  of  the- 
ancient  political  paradise." 

<*  Sir,  by  your  favour,"  said  Mr.  Milton,. 
^  though,  from  many  circumstances  both 
of  body  and  of  fortune,  I  might  plead 
fairer  excuses  for]despondency  than  your- 
self, I  yet  look  not  so  sadly  either  on  the 
past  or  on  the  future.  That  a  deluge 
hath  passed  over  this  our  nation,  I  deny 
not  But  I  hold  it  not  to  be  such  a^ 
deluge  as  that  of  which  yon  speak ;  but 
rather  a  blessed  flood,  like 
those  of  the  Nae,  which  ^^^SSH^ 
in  its  overflow  doth  indeed 
wash  away  ancient  landmarks,  and  con- 
found boundaries,  and  sweep  away  dwell- 
ings, yea,  doth  give  birth  to  many  foul 
and  dangerous  reptiles.  Yet  hence  is 
the  fulness  of  the  granary,  the  beauty 
of  the  garden,  the  nurture  of  all  living 
things. 

"  I  remember  well,  Mr.  Cowley,  what 
you  have  said  concerning  these  things  in^ 
your  discourse  of  the 
Government  of 
Cromwell,  which  my 
friend  Elwood  read  to  me  last  year. 
Truly,  for  elegance  and  rhetoric,  that 
essay  is  to  be  compared  with  the  finest 
tractates  of  Isocrates  and  Cicero.  But 
neither  that  nor  any  other  book,  nor 
any  events,  which  with  most  men  have, 
more  than  any  book,  weight  and  authority, 
have  altered  my  opinion,  that,  of  all  the 
assemblies  that  ever  were  in  this  world, 
the  best  and  most  useful  was  our  Long 
Parliament.  I  speak  not  this  as  wishing 
to  provoke  debate ;  which  neither  yet  do 
I  decline." 

Mr.  Cowley  was,  as  I  could  see,  a  little 
nettled.  Yet,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  kind 
disposition  and  a  most  refined  courtesy, 
he  put  a  force  upon  himself,  and  answered 
with  more  vehemence  and  quickness  in- 
deed than  was  his  wont,  yet  not  uncivilly. 
"Surely,  Mr.  Milton,  you  speak  not  as 
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yoa  think.  I  am  indeed  one  of  these 
who  believe  that  God  hath  reserved  to 
Himself  the  censure  of  kings,  and  that 
their  crimes  and  oppressions  are  not  to 
be  resisted  by  the  hands  of  their  sabjeots. 
Yet  can  I  easily  find  excuse  for  the  vio- 
lence of  such  as  are  stung  to  madness  by 
grievous  tyranny.  But  what  shall  we 
say  for  these  men  ?  Whi(^  of  their  just 
demands  was  not  granted  ?  Which  even 
of  their  cruel  and  unreasonable  requi- 
sitions) so  as  it  were  not 
Be^U^s.  inconsistent  with  aU  hiw 
and  order,  was  refused? 
Had  they  not  sent  Strafford  to  the  block 
and  Laud  to  the  Tower  ?  Had  they  not 
destroyed  the  Courts  of  the  High  Com- 
mission and  the  Star  Chamber?  Had 
they  not  reversed  the  proceedings  con- 
firmed by  the  voices  of  the  judges  of 
England,  in  the  matter  of  ship-money? 
Had  they  not  taken  from  the  Khig  his 
ancient  and  most  lawfkil  power  touching 
the  order  of  knighthood  ?  Had  they  not 
provided  that,  after  their  dissolution, 
triennial  parliaments  should  be  holden, 
and  that  their  own  power  should  continue 
till  of  their  great  condescension  they^ 
should  be  pleased  to  resign  It  themselves  ? 
What  more  could  they  ask  ?  Was  It  not 
enough  that  they  had  taken  from  their 
Xing  all  his  oppressive  powers,  and  many 
that  were  most  salutary?  Was  it  not 
enough  that  they  had  filled  his  council- 
board  with  his  enemies,  and  his  prisons 
with  his  adherents  ?  Was  it  not  enough 
that  they  had  raised  a  furious  multitude 
to  shout  and  swagger  daily  under  the 
very  windows  of  his  royal  palace  ?  Was 
it  not  enough  that  they  had  taken  from 
him  the  most  blessed  prerogative  of 
princely  mercy ;  that,  complaining  of  in- 
toleraoca  themselves,  they  had  denied  all 
toleration  to  others  j  that  they  had  urged 
against  forms,  scruples  childish  as  those 
of  any  formalist;  that  they  had  perse- 
cuted the  least  remnant  of  the  popish 
rites  with  the  fiercest  bitterness  of  the 
popish  spirit  ?  ^ust  they  beside  all  this 
have  full  power  to  command  his  armies 
and  to  massacre  his  friends  ? 

"  For  military  command,  it  was  never 
known  fai  any  monarchy,  nay,  in  any  well 
ordered  republic,  that  it  was  committed 
to  the  debate  of  a  large  and  unsettled 
assembly.  For  their  other  requisition, 
that  he  should  give  up  to  their  vengeance 
nil  who  had  defended  the  rights  of  his 
crown,  his  honour  must  have  been  ruined 
if  ho  had  complied.  Is  it  not  therefore 
plain  tiiej  desired  these  things  only  in 


or 


order  that,  by  refusing,  his  Majesty  migkt 
give  them  a  pretence  for  w^r. 

«Men  have  often  risen  np  against 
fraud,  against  cnielty,  against  rapine. 
But  when  before  was  it  known  that  con- 
cessions were  met  with  importnnitis:, 
gradonsness  with  insults,  the  open  palm 
of  bounty  with  the  clenched  fist  of  malice  ? 
Was  it  like  trusty  delegates  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  and  faithful  stewards 
of  their  liberty  and  their  wealth,  to  en- 
gage them  for  such  causes  in  civil  war, 
which  both  to  liberty  and  to  wealth  is  of 
all  things  the  most  hostile.  Evil  indeed 
must  be  the  disease  which  is  not  more 
tolerable  than  such  a  medicine.  Those 
who,  even  to  save  a  nation  from  tyrants, 
exdtc  it  to  civil  war,  do  in  general  bai 
minister  to  it  the  same  miserable  kind 
of  relief  wherewith  the  wizards  of  Pharaoh 
mocked  the  Egyptian.  We 
read  that,  when  Moses  had 
turned  their  waters  into 
blood,  those  impious  magicians,  intending 
not  benefit  to  the  thirsting  people,  but 
vain  and  emulous  ostentation  of  their 
own  art,  did  themselves  also  diange  into 
blood  the  water  which  the  plagne  had 
spared.  Such  sad  comfort  do  thoae  who 
stir  up  war  minister  to  the  oppressed. 
But  here  where  was  the  oppression? 
What  was  the  favour  which  had  not  been 
granted  f  What  was  the  evil  which  had 
not  been  removed  7  What  further  could 
they  desire?" 

<*  These  questions,**  said  Mr.  Wlton, 
austerely,  "have  indeed  often  deceived 
the  ignorant ;  but  that  Mr.  Cowley  should 
have  been  so  beguiled,  I  marvel.  You 
ask  what  more  the  Parliament  could 
desire  ?  I  will  answer  you  in  one  word, 
security.  What  are  votes, 
and  statutes,  and  resolu- 
tions? They  have  no  eyes 
to  see,  no  hands  to  strike  iLnd  avenge. 
They  must  have  some  safeguard  from 
without.  Many  things,  therefore,  which 
in  themselves  were  peradventure  hurtful, 
was  this  Parliament  constrained  to  ask, 
lest  otherwise  good  laws  and  predouj 
rights  should  be  without  defence.  Nor 
did  they  want  a  great  and  signal  example 
of  this  danger.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that,  man}'  years  before,  the  two  Houses 
had  presented  to  the  Eing  the  Petit  ion  of 
Right,  wherein  were  set  down  all  the 
most  valuable  privileges  of  the  people  of 
this  realm.  Did  not  Charles  accept  ii? 
Did  he  not  declare  it  to  be  law  ?  Was  it 
not  as  full}-  enacted  as  ever  were  any  of 
those  bills  of  the  Long  Parliament  con- 
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eerolng  which  70a  spoke?    And  were 
those  privileges  therefore  enjoyed  more 
fully  by  the  people  ?    No :  the  King  did 
from  that  time  redouble  his  oppressionSi 
aa  if  to  arenge  himself  for  the  shame  of 
having  been  compelled  to  renounce  them. 
Then  were  our  estates  laid  under  shame- 
ful impositions,  oar  houses  ransacked,  our 
bodies  imprisoned.    Then  was  the  steel 
of  the  hangman  blunted  with  mangling 
the  ears  of  harmless  men.     Then  oar 
▼ery  minds  were  fettered,  and  the  iron 
entered  into  our  souls.    Then  we  were 
compelled  to  hide  oar  hatred,  oar  sorrow, 
and  our  scorn,  to  laugh  with  hidden  faces 
at  the  mummery  of  Laud,  to  curse  under 
our  breath  the  tyranny  of  Wentworth. 
Of  old  time  it  was  well  and  nobly  said 
by  one  of  our  kings,  that  an  Englishman 
ought  to  be  as  free  as  his  thoughts.    Oar 
prince  reyersed  the  maxim ;  he  strove  to 
make  our  thoughts  as  mnch  slaves  as  our- 
selves.    To  sneer  at  a  Bomish  pageant,  to 
miscall  a  Lord's  crest,  were  crimes  for 
which  there  was  no  mercy.    These  were 
all  the  fruits  which  we  gathered  from 
those  excellent  laws  of  the  former  Parlia- 
ment, from  these  solemn  promises  of  the 
King.    Were  we  to  be  deceived  again  ? 
Were  we  again  to  give  subsidies,  and 
receive    nothing  but  promises?     Were 
we  again  to  make  wholesome  statutes, 
and  then  leave  them  to  be  broken  daily 
and  hourly,  until  the  oppressor  should 
have  squandered   another   supply,   and 
should  be  ready  for  another  perjury? 
You  ask  what  they  could  desire  which 
he  had  not  already  granted.    Let  me  ask 
of  you  another  question.     What  pledge 
could  he  give  which  he  had  not  already 
violated?     From  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  whenever  he   had   need   of   the 
purses  of  his  Commons  to  support  the 
revels  of  Bnddngham  or  the  processions 
of  Land,  he  had  assured  them  that,  as  he 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  King,  he  would 
sacredly  preserve  their  rights.    He  had 
pawned     those     solemn    pledges,    and 
pawned  them   again   and    again;    but 
when  had  he  redeemed  them?    ^Upon 
my  faith,' — 'Upon  my  sacred  word,'— 
'Upon  the  honour  of  a  prince/-"*came  so 
easily  from  his  lips,  and  dwelt  so  short  a 
time  on  his  mind  that  they  were  as  little 
to  be  trusted  as  the  <  By  the  hilts '  of  an 
Alsatian  dicer. 

"Therefore  it  is  that  I  praise  this 
Parliament  for  what  else  I  might  have 
condemned.  If  what  he  had  granted  had 
been  granted  graciously  and  readily,  if 
what  he  had  before  promised  had  been 


faithfully  observed,  they  conld  not  be 
defended.  It  was  beoanse  he  aeT^r 
yielded  the  worst  abuse  without  a  long 
struggle,  and  seldom  without  a  large 
bribe ;  it  was  because  he  had  no  sooner 
disentangled  himself  from  his  tronbbs 
than  he  forgot  his  pxo- 
mises  j  and,  more  like  a  6?^S^9, 
villahioas  huckster  than  a 
great  kmg,  kept  both  the  prerogative 
and  the  larger  price  which  had  been 
paid  to  him  to  forego  it;  it  was  because 
of  these  things  that  it  was  necessary  and 
just  to  bind  with  forcible  restraints  one 
who  could  be  bound  neither  by  law  or 
honour.  Nay,  even  while  he  was  making 
those  very  concessions  of  which  you 
speak,  he  betrayed  his  deadly  hatred 
against  the  people  and  their  friends. 
Not  only  did  he,  contrary  to  all  that 
ever  was  deemed  lawful  hi  Bngland, 
order  that  members  of  the  Commoa>s 
Hoase  of  Parliament  should  be  im- 
peached of  high  treason  at  the  bar  of 
the  Lords;  thereby  violating  both  the 
trial  by  jury  and  the  privileges  of  the 
House ;  but,  not  content  with  breakiag 
the  law  by  his  ministers,  he  went  himself 
armed  to  assail  it.  In  the  birth-place 
and  sanctuary  of  freedom,  in  the  House 
itself,  nay,  in  the  very  chair  of  the 
Speaker,  placed  for  the  protection  of  f see 
speech  and  privilege,  he  sat,  rolling  his 
eyes  round  the  benches,  searching  for 
those  whose  blood  he  desired,  and  sing* 
ling  out  his  opposers  to  the  slaughter. 
This  most  foul  outrage  fails.  Then  again 
for  the  old  arts.  Then  oome  graeious 
messages.  Then  oome  courteous  speeches. 
Then  is  again  mortgaged  lus  often  for- 
feited honour.  He  will  never  again 
violate  the  laws.  He  will  respect  their 
rights  aa  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
pledges  the  dignity  of  his  erown;  that 
crown  which  had  been  committed  to  htm 
for  the  weal  of  his  people,  and  which  he 
never  named  but  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  delude  and  oppress  them. 

**  The  power  of  the  sword,  I  grant  you, 
was  not  one  to  be  permanently  possessed 
by  Parliament  Neither  did  that  Parlia- 
ment demand  it  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion. They  asked  it  only  for  twnporary 
security.  Nor  can  I  see  on  what  con- 
ditions they  could  safely  make  peaoe.with 
that  false  and  wicked  king,  save  such  as 
would  deprive  him  of  aU  power  to  injure. 

*'  For  cival  war,  that  is  an  evQ  I  dispute 
not.  But  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evil% 
that  I  stoutly  deny.  It  doth  indeed 
appear  to  the  misjudging  to  be  a  worse 
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calamity  than  bad  goveinment,  becanse 
its  miseries  are  collected  together  within 
a  short  space  and  time,  and 
war.  j^^y  easily  at  one  view  be 
taken  in  and  perceived.  But  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  nations  ruled  by  tyrants, 
being  distributed  over  many  centuries 
and  many  places,  as  they  are  of  greater 
weight  and  number,  so  are  they  of  less 
display.  When  the  Devil  of  tyranny 
hath  gone  into  the  body  politic  he  de- 
parts not  but  with  struggles,  and  foam- 
ing, and  great  convulsions.  Shall  he, 
therefore,  vex  it  for  ever,  lest,  in  going 
out,  he  for  a  moment  tear  and  rend  it  ? 
Truly  this  argument  touching  the  evils 
of  war  would  better  become  my  friend 
9 wood,  or  some  other  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  than  a  courtier  and  a 
cavalier.  It  applies  no  more  to  this  war 
than  to  all  others,  as  well  foreign  as 
domestic,  and,  in  this  war,  no  more  to 
the  Houses  than  to  the  king ;  nay,  not  so 
vrach,  since  he  by  a  little  sincerity  and 
moderation  might  have  rendered  that 
aeedless  which  their  duty  to  Grod  and 
van  enforced  them  to  do." 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Milton,"  said  Mr. 
Cowley ;  "  I  grieve  to  hear  you  speak 
Vius  of  that  good  king.  Host  nnhappy 
Indeed  he  was,  in  that  he  reigned  at  a 
time  when  the  spirit  of  the  then  living 
generation  was  for  freedom,  and  the  pre- 
cedents of  former  ages  for  prerogative. 
His  case  was  like  to  that  of  Christopher 
Oolnmbus,  when  he  sailed  forth  on  an 
unknown  ocean,  and  found  that  the  com- 
pass whereby  he  shaped  his  course,  had 
shifted  from  the  north  pole,  whereto 
before  it  had  constantly  pointed.  So  it 
was  with  Charles.  His 
toSSSf  compass  varied}  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  tack 
•  aright.  If  he  had  been  an  absolute  king 
'  he  would  doubtless,  like  Titus  Vespasian, 
have  been  called  the  delight  of  the 
human  race.  If  he  had  been  a  Doge  of 
Tcnioe,  or  a  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  he 
wonld  never  have  outstepped  the  laws. 
But  he  lived  when  our  government  had 
neither  dear  definitions  nor  strong  sanc- 
tions. Let,  therefore,  his  faults  be 
ascribed  to  the  time.  Of  his  virtues  the 
praise  is  his  own« 

'    ''Nerer  was  there  a  more  gracious 
prince,  or  a  more  proper  gentleman.    In 
every    pleasure    he    was 
^  SSSS^    temperate,  in  conversation 
mild  and  grave,  in  friend- 
ship constant,  to  his  servants  liberal,  to 
his  queen  faithful  and  loving,  in  battle 


grave,  in  sorrow  and  captivity  resolve^ 
in  death  most  Christian  and  forgiTiog. 

^  For  his  oppressions,  let  as  look  at  the 
former  htstozy  of  this  realm.  James  wis 
never  acoonnted  a  tyrant.  Elizabeth  ie 
esteemed  to  have  been  the  mother  of  her 
people.  Were  they  less  arbitrary  ?  Did 
they  never  lay  hands  on  the  purses  of 
their  subjects  but  by  Act  of  Parliament? 
Did  they  nener  confine  insolent  and  dis- 
obedient men  but  in  due  coarse  of  law  ? 
Was  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  less 
active  ?  Were  the  ears  of  libellers  more 
safe  ?  I  pray  yon,  let  not 
King  Charles  be  thus 
dealt  with.  It  was  enough 
that  in  his  life  he  was  tried  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  laws  which  none  ever  heard 
named  till  they  were  discovered  for  fass 
destruction.  Let  not  his  fame  be  treated 
as  was  his  sacred  and  anointed  bodj. 
Let  not  his  memory  be  tried  by  principles 
found  out  er  posi  facto,  L^t  na  net 
judge  by  the  spirit  of  one  generation  a 
man  whose  disposition  had  been  formed 
by  the  temper  and  fashion  of  another. 

"Nay,  but  conceive  me,  3It.  Cowley," 
said  Mr.  Hilton ;  "  inasmuch  as,  at  the 
beginnmg  of  his  reign,  he  imitated  those 
who  had  governed  before  him,  I  blame 
him  not.  To  expect  that  kings  wiD,  of 
their  own  free  choice,  abridge  their  pre- 
rogative were  argument  of  bat  Blender 
wisdom.  Whatever,  therefore,  lawless, 
unjust,  or  cruel,  he  either  did  or  permitted 
daring  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  I  pass 
by.  But  for  what  was  done  after  that 
he  had  solemnly  given  his  consent  to  the 
Petition  of  Right,  where 
shall  we  find  defence? 
Let  it  be  supposed,  wiiich 
yet  I  concede  not,  that  the  tyranny  of 
his  father  and  of  Qceen  Elizabeth  had 
been  no  less  rigorons  than  was  his.  But 
had  his  father,  had  that  queen,  sworn 
like  him,  to  abstain  from  those  rigoors  ? 
Had  they,  like  him,  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration,  aliened  their  hurtful  prc> 
rogatives  ?  Surely  not :  from  whatever 
excuse  you  can  plead  for  him  he  bad 
wholly  excluded  himseU.  The  borders 
of  countries,  we  know,  are  mostly  the 
seats  of  perpetual  wars  and  tumults.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  undefined  frontiers, 
which  of  old  separated  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative. They  were  the  debatable  land 
of  our  polity.  It  was  no  marvel  it 
both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
inroads  were  often  made.  But,  vhen 
treaties  have  been  concluded,  spaces 
measured,  lines  drawn,  landmarks  set  up. 
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that  which  before  might  pass  for  innocent 
error  or  just  reprisal  becomes  robbery, 
peijuji  deadly  sin.  He  knew  not,  yon 
say,  which  of  his  powers  were  founded  on 
ancient  law,  and  which  only  on  yicioaa 
example.  But  had  he  not  read  the 
Petition  of  Right?  Had  not  proclama- 
tion  been  made  from  his  throne,  SoU/ait 
comme  U  est  desire? 

"For  his  private  virtues  they  are  be- 
side   the   question.     Re- 
Private  life,    member  you  not,"  and  Mr. 
Milton   smiled,  but  somewhat  sternly, 
**what  Dr.   Caius  saith   in   the  Merry 
AVives  of  Bhakspeare?  'What  shall  the 
honest  man  do  in  my  closet.    There  is  no 
honest  man  that  shall  come  in  my  doset.' 
£ren  so  say  I.    There  is  no  good  man 
who  shall  make  us  his  slaves.     If  he 
break  his  word  to  his  people,  is  it  a 
sufficient  defence  that  he  keeps  it  to  his 
companions?    If  he  oppress  and  extort 
all  day,  shall  he  be  held  blameless  because 
he  prayeth  at  night  and  morning?    If  he 
be  insatiable  in  plunder   and  revenge, 
shall  we  pass  it  by  because  in  meat  and 
drink  he  is  temperate  ?    If  he  have  lived 
like    a   tyrant,  shall   all   be   forgotten 
because  he  hath  died  like  a  martyr  ? 
'^Ho  was  a  man,  as  I  think,  who  had 
so  much  semblance  of  vir- 
S«;^gJJJ  **'  tues  as  might  make  his 
vices  most  dangerous.  He 
was  not  a  tyrant  after  our  wonted  English 
model.    The  second  Richard,  the  second 
and   fourth   Edwards,  and   the    eighth 
Harry  were  men  profuse,  gay,  boisterous  : 
lovers  of  women  and  of  wine,  of  no  out* 
ward  sanctity  or  gravity.    Charles  was 
a  ruler  after  the  Italian  fashion ;  grave, 
demure,  of  a  solemn  carriage,  and  a  sober 
diet ;  as  constant  at  prayers  as  a  priest, 
as  heedless  of  oaths  as  an  athiest.** 

Hr.  Cowley  answered  somewhat  sharply : 
^  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  hear  you  speak  thus. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  vehemence  of  spirit 
which  was  caused  by  these  violent  times 
bad  now  abated.  Yet,  sure,  Mr.  Milton, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  the  character 
of  King  Charles,  you  will  not  still  justify 
his  murder?" 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Milton,  "I  must  have 
been  of  a  hard  and  strange  nature,  if  the 
vehemence  which  was  imputed  to  me  in 
my  younger  days  had  not  been  diminished 
by  the  afflictions  wherewith  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  chasten  my 
age.  I  will  not  now  defend  all  that  I 
may  heretofore  have  written.  Bat  this 
Z  Bay  that  I  perceive  not  wherefore  a 
king  should  be  exempted  from  all  pun- 


ishment. Is  it  just  that  where  most  il 
given  least  should  be  required?  Or 
politic  that  where  there  is 
the  greatest  power  to  injure  S^S^L 
there  should  be  no  danger 
to  restrain  ?  But,  you  will  say,  there  is 
no  such  law.  Such  a  law  there  is.  There 
is  the  law  of  self-preservation  written  by 
God  Himself  on  our  heart?.  There  is  the 
primal  compact  and  bond  of  society,  not 
graven  on  stone,  or  sealed  with  wax,  nor 
put  down  on  parchment,  nor  set  forth  in 
any  express  form  of  words  by  men  when 
of  old  they  came  together ;  but  implied 
in  the  very  act  that  they  came  so  together, 
pre-supposed  in  all  subsequent  law,  not 
to  be  repealed  by  any  authority,  nor 
invalidated  by  being  omitted  in  any  code ; 
inasmuch  as  from  thence  are  all  codes 
and  all  authority. 

"  Neither  do  I  well  see  wherefore  you 
Cavaliers,  and,  indeed,  many  of  us  whom 
you  merrily  call  Roundheads,  distinguish 
between  those  who  fought  against  Kinf 
Charles,  and  specially  after  the  second 
commission  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
and  those  who  condemned  him  to  death. 
Sure,  if  his  person  were  inviolable,  it  was 
as  wicked  to  lift  the  sword 
against  it  at  Naaeby  as     Bword^and 
the  axe  at  Whitehall    If 
his  life  might  justly  be  taken,  why  not 
in  course  of  trial  as  well  as  by  right  of 
war? 

**Thus  much  in  general  as  touching^ 
the  right.  But  for  the  execution  of 
King  Charles  in  particular,  I  wiU  not 
now  undertake  to  defend  it.  Death  is 
iaflicted,  not  that  the  culprit  may  die, 
but  that  the  state  may  be  thereby  advan- 
taged. And,  from  all  that  I  know,  I 
think  that  the  death  of  King  Charles 
hath  more  hindered  than  advanced  the 
liberties  of  England. 

*^  First,  he  left  an  heir.    He  was  in 
captivity.     The  heir  was   in  freedom* 
He  was  odious  to  the  Scots. 
The  heir  was  favoured  by    Arguments 
them.    To  kiU  the  captive    ^gJSStt^* 
therefore,    whereby    the 
heir,  in  the  apprehension  of  all  royalists, 
became  forthwith  king— what  was  it,  in 
truth,  but  to  set  their  captive  free,  and 
to  give  him  besides  other  great  advan- 
tages? 

"Next,  it  was  a  deed  most  odious  to 
the  people,  and  not  only  to  your  party,' 
but  to  many  among  ourselves ;  and,  as 
it  is  perilous  for  any  government  to  out-| 
rage  the  public  opinion,  so  was  it  periloos  < 
for  a  government  which  had  from  that 
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opinion  alone  ite  birth,  its  nurture,  and 
its  defence. 

"Yet  doth  not  this  properlj  belong  to 
onr  dispute ;   nor  can  these  faults  be 

,  justly  charged  upon  that  most  renowned 

'  Parliament.  For,  as  you  know,  the  high 
court  of  justice  was  not  established  until 

I  the  House  had  been  purged  of  such  mem- 
bers as  were  adverse  to  the  army,  and 
brought  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 

.chief  officers." 

"And  who,"  said  Mr.  Cowley,  " levied 

that  army?    Who   commissioned  those 

officers  ?    Was  not  the  fate  of  the  C!om- 

mons  as  justly  deserved  as  was  that  of 

Diomedes,  who  was  devoured  by  those 

horses  whom  he  had  him- 

S^^    self  taught  to  feed  on  the 

flesh  and  blood  of  men? 

How  could  they  hope  that  others  would 

,  respect  laws  which  they  had  themselves 
insulted;  that  swords  which  had  be^n 
dmwn  against  the  prerogatives  of  the 

,  King,  would  be  put  up  at  an  ordinance  of 
the  Commons  ?  It  was  believed,  of  old, 
that  there  were  soma  devils  easUy  raised 
but  never  to  be  laid,  insomuch  that,  if  a 

'  magician  called  them  up,  he  shooU,  be 
forced  to  find  them  always  some  employ- 
ment ;  for  though  they  would  da  all  his 
bidding,  yet  if  he  left  them  but  lor  one 
moment  without  some  work  of  evil  to 
perform,  thiey  would  turn  their  daws 
against  himself.  Such  a  fiend  is  an  army. 
They  who  evoke  it  cannot  dismiss  it. 
lliey  are  at  onoe  its  masters  and  its 
slaves.  Let  them  not  fail  to  find  for  it 
task  after  task  of  blood  and  rapine.  Let 
them  not  leave  it  for  a  moment  in  repose, 
leet  it  tear  them  in  pieces. 

"  Thus  was  it  with  that  famous  assem- 
bly. They  formed  a  foroe  which  they 
could  neither  govern  nor  resist.  They 
made  it  powerful*  They 
^""SS^**^  made  it  fanatical.  As  if 
.  military  iusolenoe  were 
not  of  itself  sufficiently  dangerous,  they 
heightened  it  with  spiritual  pride^-they 
eocouraged  their  soldiers  to  rave  from 
the  tops  of  tubs  against  the  men  of 
Belial,  till  every  trooper  tnought  himself 
a  prophet*  They  taught  them  to  abuse 
Popery,  till  every  drummer  fancied  that 
ho  was  as  infallible  as  a  Pope. 

"  Then  it  was  that  religion  changed  her 

nature.    She  was  no  longer  the  porent  of 

arts  and  letters,  of  whole- 

^^^^,      some  knowledge,  of  inno- 

cent  pleasures,  of  blessed 

household  smiles.    In  their  place  came 

sour  faces,  whining  voices,  the  chattering 


of  fools^  the  yells  of  madmen.  Then 
men  fasted  from  meat  and  drink  who 
fasted  not  from  bribes  and  blood.  TYien 
men  frowned  at  stage*plays  who  nuled 
at  massacres.  Then  men  preached  against 
painted  faces  who  felt  no  remorse  for 
their  own  most  painted  lives.  Beligion 
had  been  a  pole^tar  to  light  and  to  guide. 
It  was  now  more  like  to  that  omiooos 
star  in  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse^  wUdi 
fell  from  heaven  upon  the  fountains  and 
rivers  and  changed  them  into  wormwood ; 
for  even  so  did  it  descend  from  its  higk 
and  celestial  dwelling-place  to  plague  this 
earth,  and  to  turn  into  bitterness  aU  that 
was  sweet,  and  into  poison  all  that  was 
nourishing. 

^Therefore  it  was  not  strange  that 
sach  things  should  follow.  They  who 
had  closed  the  barriers  of  London  against 
the  king  could  not  defend  them  against 
tlieir  own  creatures.  They  who  had  so 
stoutly  cried  for  privilege,  when  that 
prinoe,  most  unadvisedly  no  doubt,  came 
among  them  to  demand  their  members^ 
dunt  not  wag  their  fingers  when  Oliver 
fiBed  their  hall  with  soldiers,  gave  their 
mace  to  a  corporal,  put  their  keys  in  his 
pocket,  and  drove  them  forth  with  base 
tenns,  borrowed  half  from  the  conventicle 
and  half  from  the  ale- 
house. Then  were  we,  ^'oSStwS.** 
like  the  tree  of  the  forest 
in  holy  writ,  given  over  to  the  mle  of  the 
bramble;  then  from  the  basest  of  the 
shrubs  came  forth  the  fire  which  devoured 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  We  bowed  down 
before  a  man  of  mean  birth,  of  ungracefnl 
demeanour,  of  stammering  and  most  vul- 
gar utterance,  of  scandalonsandnotorions 
hypocrisy.  Our  laws  were  made  and 
unmade  at  his  pleasnre  ;  the  constitution 
of  our  Parliaments  changed  by  his  writ 
and  proclamation;  our  persons  im- 
prisoned ;  our  property  plondered ;  <mr 
lands  and  houses  overrun  with  soldiers ; 
and  the  great  charter  itself  was  but 
argument  for  a  scumlons  jest;  and  for 
all  this  we  may  thank  that  Parliament ; 
for,  never,  nnlsES  they  had  so  violently 
shaken  the  vessel,  could  such  fool  dregs 
have  risen  to  the  top.** 

Then  answered  Mr.  Milton:    ''What 
yon  have  now  said  comprehends  so  great 
a  number  of  subjects  that 
it  would  require,  not  an  ^^^;^ 
evening's    sail    on     the 
Thames,  but   rather  a  voyage   to  the 
Indies,  accurately  to  treat  of  all :  yet,  in 
as  few  words  as  I  may,  I  will  explain  my 
sense  of  these  matters. 
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'*  Tixst,  as  to  the  army.    An  anny,  as 
joa  haTe  well  aet  forth,  is   alvrays  a 
The  army.    ^»Po»  dangerous  to  those 
who  use  it;  yet  he  who 
falls  among  thieyes  spares  not  to  fire  his 
masquetoon,  hecanse  he  may  be  slain  if  it 
burst  in  his  hand.   Nor  must  states  refrain 
from    defending  themselyeB,    lest   their 
defenders  should   at   last  torn  against 
them.    Kevertheless,  against  this  danger 
statesmen  should  carefully  provide  ;  and, 
that  they  may  do  so,  they  should  take 
especial  care  that  neither  the  officers  nor 
the  soldiers  do  forget  that  they  are  also 
citizens.    I  dobeliere  that  the  English 
army  would  have  continued  to  obey  the 
Parliament  with  aU  duty,  but  for  one  act, 
which,  as  it  was  in  intention,  in  seeming, 
and  in  immediate  e£Eect,  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  most  famous  in  history, 
60  was  it,  in  its  final  consequence,  most 
injurious.    I-  speak    of   that   ordinance 
called  the  tdf-denyxng,  and  of  the  new 
model  of  the  army.    By  those  measures 
the  Commons  gave  up  the  command  of 
their  forces  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  not  of  themselyes.    Hence,  doubt- 
less, deriTed  no  small   honour  to  that 
noble  assembly,  which  sacrificed  to  the 
hope  of   public  good  the  assurance   of 
private  advantage.    And,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  the  scheme  prospered. 
Witness  the  battle  of  Naeeby,  and  the 
memorable  exploits  of   Fairfax   in   the 
west.    But  thereby  the  Parliament  lost 
that  hold  on  the  soldiers  and  that  power 
to  control   them   which   they  retained 
while  every  regiment  was  commanded  by 
their  own  members.    Politicians  there  be 
who  would  wholly  divide  the  legislative 
from  the  executive  power.    In  the  golden 
age  this  may  have  succeeded ;   in  the 
millennium  it  may.  succeed  again.    But, 
where  great  armies  and  great  taxes  are 
required,  there  the  executive  government 
must  always  hold   a   great   authority, 
which  authority,  that  it  may  not  oppress 
and  destroy  the  legislature,  must  be  in 
some   manner  blended   with    it.     The 
leaders  of  foreign  mercenaries  have  always 
been  most  dangerous  to  a  country.    The 
officers  of  native  armies,  deprived  of  the 
civil  privileges  of  other  men,  are  as  much 
to  be  feared.    This  was  the  great  error  of 
that  Parliament:  and,  though  an  error  it 
were,  it  was  an  error  generous,  virtuousi 
and  more  to  be  deplored  than  censored. 

^  Hence  came  the  power  of  the  army 
and  its  leaders,  and  especially  of  that 
most  famous  leader,  whom  both  in  our 
conversation  to-day,  and  in  that  discoorse 


whereon  I  before  touched,  you  have,  in 
my  poor  opinion,  far  too  roughly  handled. 
Wherefore  you  speak  contemptibly  of  his 
parts  I  kno.v  not ;  but  I  suspect  that  you 
are  not  free  from  the  error  common  to 
studious  and  specoXative  men.  Because 
Oliyer  was  an  ungraceful  orator,  and 
never  said,  either  in  public  or  private, 
anything  memorable,  you 
will  have  it  that  he  was  Mental 
of  a  mean  capacity.  Sure  ^i^SJjJfeU.' 
this  is  unjust.  Many  men 
have  there  been  ignorant  of  letters,  with- 
out wit,  without  eloquence,  who  yet  had 
the  wisdom  to  devise  and  the  courage 
to  perform  that  which  they  lacked  langu- 
age to  explain.  Such  men  often,  in 
troubled  times,  have  worked  out  the  de- 
liverance of  nations  and  their  own  great- 
ness, not  by  logic,  nor  by  rhetoric,  bat 
by  wariness  in  soccess,  by  calmness  in 
danger,  by  fierce  and  stubborn  resolution 
in  all  adversity.  The  hearts  of  men  are 
their  books;  events  are  their  tutors; 
great  actions  are  their  eloquence :  and 
such  an  one,  in  my  judgment,  was  his 
late  Highness,  who,  if  none  were  to  treat 
his  name  scornfully  now  but  who  shook 
not  at  the  sound  of  it  while  he  lived, 
would  by  very  few  be  mentioned  other- 
wise than  with  reverence.  His  own  deeds 
shall  avouch  him  for  a  great  statesman, 
a  great  soldier,  a  true  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, a  merciful  and  generous  conqueror. 

'*  For  his  faults,  let  us  refiect  that  they 
who  seem  to  lead  are  oftentimes  most 
constrained  to  follow.  They  who  will 
mix  with  men,  and  specially 
they  who  w  JU  goTem  them,  "^igSg^ 
must  in  many  things  obey 
them.  They  who  wiU  yield  to  no  such 
conditions  may  be  hermits,  but  cannot 
be  generals  and  statesmen.  If  a  man  will 
walk  straight  forward  without  turning  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  he  must  walk  in  a 
desert,  and  not  in  Cheapeide.  Thus  was 
he  enforced  to  do  many  things  which 
jumped  not  with  his  inclination  nor  made 
for  his  honour;  because  the  army,  on 
which  alone  he  oonld  depend  for  power 
and  life,  might  not  otherwise  be  contented. 
And  I,  for  mine  own  part,  marvel  less 
that  he  sometimes  was  ftiin  to  indulge 
their  violence  than  that  he  could  so  often 
restrain  it. 

^  In  that  he  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
I  praise  him.  It  then  was  so  diminished 
in  numbers,  as  well  by  the  death  as  by 
the  exclusion  of  members,  that  it  was  no 
longer  the  same  assembly;  and,  if,  at 
that  time  it  had  made  itself  perpetual, 
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*we  should  have  been  governed,  not  by  an 
£ngliBh  Hoiue  of  Commons,  bat  bj  a 
Venetian  CoanciL 

^'  If  in  his  following  rule  he  overstepped 
the  laws,  I  pltj  rather  than  condemn 
hinu  He  may  be  compared  to  that 
Msaandrius  of  Samos,  of  whom  Herodotus 
salth,  in  his  Thalia,  that,  wishing  to  be 
of  all  men  the  most  just,  he  was  not  able ; 
for  after  the  death  of  Polycrates  he  offered 
freedom  to  the  people ;  and  not  till  certain 
of    them    threatened    to 

^^t^l  *    ^*"  ^^™   '°  *  reckoning 

for  what  he  had  formerly 

done,  did  he  change   his  purpose,  and 

make  himself  a  tyrant,  lest  he  should  be 

treated  as  a  criminaL 

*-Such  Was  the  case  of  Oliver.  He 
gave  to  his  country  a  form  of  government 
so  free  and  admirable  that,  in  near  six 
thousand  years,  human  wisdom  hath 
never  devised  any  more  excellent  con- 
trivance  for  human  happiness.  To  him- 
self he  reserved  so  little  power  that  it 
would  scarcely  have  sufficed  for  his  safety, 
and  it  is  a  marvel  that  it  could  suffice 
for  his  ambition.  When,  after  that,  he 
found  that  the  members  of  his  Parlia- 
ment disputed  his  right  even  to  that 
small  authority  which  he  had  kept,  when 
he  might  have  kept  all,  then  indeed  I 
own  that  he  began  to  govern  by  the  sword 
those  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  govern 
by  the  law. 

"But,  for  the  rest,  what  Sovereign 
was  ever  more  princely  in  pardoning  in- 
juries, in  conquering  enemies.  In  extend- 
ing the  dominions  and  the  renown  of  his 
people?  What  sea,  what  shore  did  he 
not  mark  with  imperishable  memorials  of 
his  friendship  or  his  vengeance?  The 
gold  of  Spain,  the  steel  of 
A  P^wfW  Sweden,  the  ten  tliousand 
sails  of  Holland,  availed 
nothing  against  him.  While  every  foreign 
state  trembled  at  our  arms,  we  sat  secure 
from  all  assault.  War,  which  often  so 
strangely  troubles  both  husbandry  and 
commerce,  never  silenced  the  song  of  our 
reapers,  or  the  sound  of  our  looms.  Justice 
was  equally  administered ;  God  was  f  leely 
worshipped. 

"Now  look  at  that  which  we  have 
taken  in  exchange.  With  the  restored 
King  have  come  over  to  us 
vices  of  every  sort,  and 
most  the  basest  and  shame- 
ful,—lust  without  love,  servitude  with- 
out loyalty,  foulness  of  speech,  dishonesty 
of  dealing,  grinning  contempt  of  all  things 
good  and  generous.    The  throne  ia  sur- 


The  Bastora- 


rounded  by  men  whom  the  former  Cfaazies 
would  have  spumed  from  hie  footetooL 
The  altar  is  served  by  slaves  whose  knees 
are  supple  to  every  being  bat  God. 
Bhymers  whose  books  the  hAngmaa 
should.bum,  panders,  actors,  and  bnffooa?, 
these  drink  a  health  and  throw  a  maia 
with  the  King ;  these  have  stars  on  tbeir 
breasts  and  gold  sticks  in  their  hands  ; 
these  shut  out  from  his  presence  the  besi 
and  bravest  of  those  who  bled  for  his 
house.  Even  so  doth  God  visit  those  wko 
know  not  how  to  value  freedom.  Ho 
gives  them  over  to  the  tyranny  whidi 
they  have  desired,  "  *Imi  varrer  /twii^iiimi. 

"  I  will  not,*'  said  Mr.  Cowley,  **  dilute 
with  you  on  this  argument.  Bat,  if  i: 
be  as  yon  say,  how  can  yon  maintain  that 
England  hath  been  so  greatly  advantaged 
by  the  rebellion  ?  " 

"  Understand  me  rightly,  sir/'  said  Mr. 
Milton.    ''This  nation  is  not  given  over 
to  slavery  and  vice.    We  tasted  indeed 
the  fruits  of  liberty  before  they  bad  well 
ripened.     Their  flavour  was  harsh  and 
bitter;  and  we  turned  from  them  with 
loathing  to  the  sweeter  poisons  of  servi- 
tude.    This  is  but  for  a  time.    England 
is  sleeping  on  the  lap  of  Dalilah,  traitor- 
ously  chained,   but   not    yet  shorn    of 
strength.    Let  the  cry  be  once  heard — 
the  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  and  at  once 
that  sleep  will  be  broken,  and  those  chains 
will  be  as  4ax  in  the  fire.    The  great 
Parliament  hath  left  behind  it  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  a  hatred  of  tyraota.  a 
just  knowledge  of  our  rights,  a  scorn  of 
vain  and  deluding  names,  and  that  the 
revellets  of  Whitehall  shall  sorely  find. 
The  sun  is  darkened,  but    ^^  ^ 
it  is  only  for  a  moment : 
it  is  but  an  edipae  :  though  all  birds  of 
evil  omen  have  begun  to  scream,  and  all 
ravenous  beasts  have  gone  forth  to  prey, 
thioklng  it  to  be  midnight.    Woe  to  them 
if  they  be  abroad  when  the  rays  again 
shine  forth  I 

"The  king  hath  judged  iU.  Had  he 
been  wise  he  would  have  remembered 
that  he  owed  his  restoration  only  to 
confusion  which  had  wearied  us  ou^  and 
made  us  eager  for  repose.  He  would 
have  known  that  the  folly  and  perfidy 
of  a  prince  wonld  restore  to  the  good  old 
cause  many  hearts  which  had  been  alien- 
ated thence  by  the  tnrbn-  Qfy^rtea  IL 
lence  of  factions ;  for,  if  I 
know  aught  of  history,  or  of  the  heart  of 
man,  he  will  soon  learn  that  the  last 
champion  of  the  people  was  not  destroyed 
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when  he  murdered  Yane,  nor  sodaced 
when  he  beguiled  Fairfax.'* 

Mr.  Cowley  seemed  to  me  not  to  take 
much  amiss  what  Mr.  Milton  had  said 
toaching  that  thankless  conrt,  which  had 
indeed  but  poorly  requited  his  own  good 
service.  He  only  said,  therefore,  ''An- 
other  rebellion  I  Alas  1  alas !  Mr.  Milton ! 
If  there  be  no  choice  but  between  des- 
potism and  anarchy,  I  prefer  despotism." 

''Many  men,"  said  Mr.  Milton,  ''hare 

floridly  and  ingeniously  compared  anarchy 

and  despotism ;  but  they  who  so  amuse 

themselves  do  but   look 

"*d.1J^S^*  «  '»!»«'«  P»rts  of  that 
which  is  truly  one  great 
whole.  Each  is  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  tlie  other ; — ^the  evils  of  either  are  the 
evils  of  both.  Thus  do  states  move  on  in 
the  same  eternal  cycle,  which,  from  the 
remotest  point,  brings  them  back  again 
to  the  same  sad  starting  post :  and,  till 
both  those  who  govern  and  those  who 
obey  shall  ]earn  and  mark  this  great 
truth,  men  can  expect  little  through  the 
future,  as  they  have  known  little  through 
the  past,  save  vicissitudes  of  extreme 
evils,  alternately  producing  and  produced. 
"  When  will  rulers  learn  that,  where 
liberty  is  not,  security  and  order  can 
never  be  ?  We  talk  of  absolute  power ; 
bat  all  power  hath  limits,  which,  if  not 
fixed  by  the  moderation  of  the  governors, 
will  be  fixed  by  the  force  of  the  governed. 
Sovereigns  may  send  their  oppoaers  to 
dungeons ;  they  may  clear  out  a  senate* 
house  with  soldiers ;  they  may  enlist 
armies  of  spies  ;  they  may  hang  scores  of 
the  disaffected  in  chains  at  every  cross 
road ;  but  what  power  shall  stand  in  that 
frightful  time  whea  re. 
hellion  hath  become  a  less 
evil  than  endurance?  Who 
shall  dissolve  that  terrible  tribunal  which, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  denounces 
against  the  oppressor  the  doom  of  its 
tvild  justice  ?  Who  shall  repeal  the  law 
of  self-defence  ?  What  arms  or  discipline 
ehall  resist  the  strength  of  famine  and 
despair?  How  often  were  the  ancient 
Oseaars  dragged  from  their  golden  palaces, 
stripped  of  their  purple  robes,  mangled, 
stoned,  defiled  with  filth,  pierced  with 
hooks,  hurled  into  Tiber?  How  often 
have  the  Eastern  Sultans  perished  by  the 
sabres  of  their  own  Janissaries,  or  the 
bow-strings  of  their  own  mutes !  For  no 
power  which  is  not  limited  by  laws  can 
ever  be  protected  by  them.  Small,  there* 
fore,  is  the  wisdom  of  those  who  would 
fiy  to  servitude  as  if  it  were  a  refuge 


Ziimlt  of 
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from  commotion ;  for  anarchy  is  the  sure 
consequence  of  tyranny.  That  govern- 
ments may  be  safe,  nations  must  be  free. 
Their  passions  must  have  an  outlet 
provided,  lest  they  make  one. 

**  When  I  was  at  Naples,  I  went  with 
Signer  Manso,  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
parts  and  breeding,  who  had  been  the 
familiar  friend  of  that  famous  post  Tor 
quato  Tasso,  to  see  the  burning  mountain 
Vesuvius.  I  wondered 
how  the  peasants  could  vesuvJus. 
venture  to  dwell  so  fear- 
lessly and  cheerfully  on  its  sides,  when 
the  lava  was  flowing  from  its  summit ; 
but  Manso  smiled,  and  told  me  that  when 
the  fire  descends  freely  they  retreat 
before  it  without  haste  or  fear.  They 
can  tell  how  fast  it  wiU  move,  and  how 
far;  and  they  know,  moreover,  that 
though  it  may  work  some  little  damage, 
it  will  soon  cover  the  fields  over  which 
it  has  passed  with  rich  vineyards  and 
sweet  flowers.  Bat,  when  the  flames  are 
pent  up  in  the  mountain,  then  it  is  that 
they  have  reason  to  fear ;  then  it  is  that 
the  earth  sinks  and  the  sea  swells ;  then 
cities  are  swallowed  up  and  their  place 
knoweth  them  no  more.  So  it  is  in 
politics :  where  the  people  is  most  closely 
restrained,  there  it  gives  the  greatest 
shocks  to  peace  and  order;  therefore 
would  I  say  to  all  Kings,  let  your  dema- 
gogaes  lead  crowds,  lest  they  lead  armies ; 
let  them  bluster  lest  they  massacre;  a 
little  turbulence  is,  as  it  were,  the  rainbow 
of  the  state  :  it  shows  indeed  that  there 
is  a  passing  shower,  but  it  is  a  pledge 
that  there  shall  be  no  deluge." 

"  This  U  true,"  said  Mr.  Cowley ;  «  yet 
these  admonitions  are  not  less  needful  to 
subjects  than  to  sovereigns." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Milton ;  "  and,  that 
I  may  end  this  long  debate  with  a  few 
words  in  which  we  shall  both  agree,  I 
hold  that,  as  freedom  is  the  only  safe- 
guard of  governments,  so  are  order  and 
moderation  generally  necessary  to  pre- 
serve freedom.  Even  the 
vainest  opinions  of  men  ^^^^^ 
are  not  to  be  outraged  by 
those  who  propose  to  themselves  the 
happiness  of  men  for  their  end,  and  who 
must  work  with  passions  of  men  for 
their  means.  The  blind  reverence  for 
things  ancient  is  indeed  so  foolish  that  it 
might  make  a  wise  man  laugh,  if  it  were 
not  also  sometimes  so  mischievous  that 
it  would  rather  make  a  good  man  weep. 
Yet,  since  it  may  not  be  wholly  it  must  bo 
discreetly  indulged ;  and  therefore  those 
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who  wonld  amend  evil  laws  Bhonld  eon« 
aider  rather  how  mnch  it  may  be  safe  to 
spare,  than  how  much  it  may  be  possible 
to  change.  Have  yon  not  heaod  that 
men  who  haye  been  shnt  np  for  many 
years  in  dungeons  shrink  if  they  see  the 
light,  and  fall  down  if  their  irons  be 
strudc  off  ?  And  so,  when  nations  have 
long  been  in  the  honse  of  bondage,  the 
chains  which  have  crippled  them  are 
necessary  to  support  them,  the  darkness 
which  had  weakened  their  sight  is  neces- 
sary to  preserye  it.  Therefore  release 
them  not  too  rashly,  lest  they  curse  thev 
freedom  and  pine  for  their  prison. 

«I  think  indeed  that  the  renowned 
Parliament  of  which  we  have  talked  so 
much,  did  show^  until  it  beoame  subf^ 
to  the  soldiers,  a  singular  and  admirable 
moderatioDt  in  such  times  scarcely  to  be 


hoped,  and  most  worthy  to  be  an  esample 
to  all  that  shall  come  after.    Bat  on  thia 
argument  I  hare  said  enongh :  and  I  will 
therefore    only    pray   to 
Almighty  God  that  those     £^^*5 
who  shall  in  future  times      pmaaDo^. 
stand  forth  in  defence  of 
out  liberties,  as  well  civil  as  religioiis, 
may  adorn  the  good  cansa  by  mer^. 
prudence,  and  soberness,  to  the  glory  at 
His  name  and  the  happiness  and  heooiir 
of  the  English  people," 

And  so  ended  that  disconrse ;  and  aot 
long  after  we  were  set  on  shore  again  at 
the  Temple  Oardens,  and  there  parted 
company :  and  the  same  evening  I  took 
notes  (^  what  had  been  said,  which  I 
hare  here  more  fully  set  down,  from 
regard  both  to  the  fame  of  the  men,  and 
the  importanoe  of  the  vabje 
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This  is  a  very  amusing  and  a  Tory  in^ 
stractire  book :  but,  even  if  it  were  lees 
amusing  and  less  instructire,  it  would 
still  be  interesting  as  a  lelic  of  a  wise 

and  Tirtaous  man.  M. 
^  flSs!'^*''  I>nmont  was  one  of  those 

persons,  the  care  of  whose 
fame  belongs  in  an  espedal  manner  to 
mankind.  For  he  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  have,  for  the  sake  of  mankind, 
neglected  the  oare  of  their  own  fame. 
In  his  walk  through  life  there  was  no 
obtrusireness,  no*  pushing,  no  elbowing, 
none  of  the  little  arts  which  bring  for- 
ward  little  men.  With  every  right  to 
the  bead  of  the  board,  he  took  the 
lowest  room,  and  well  deserved  to  be 
greeted  with — Friend,  go  up  higher. 
Though  no  man  was  more  capable  of 
achieving  for  himself  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent renown,  he  attached  himself  to 
others  ;  he  laboured  to  raise  their  fame ; 
he  was  content  to  receive  as  his  share  of 
the  reward  the  mere  overflowings  which 
redounded  from  the  full  measure  of  their 
glory.  Not  that  he  was  of  a  servile  and 
idolatrous  habit  of  mind :— not  that  he 
was  one  of  the  tribe  of  BosweUs,-rtbo8e 
literary  Gibeonites,  bom  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the.  higher 
intellectual  castes.  Possessed  of  talents 
and  acquirements  which  made  him  great, 
he  wished  only  to  be  usefuL  In  the 
prime  of  manhood,  at  the  very  time  of 
life  at  which  ambitious  men  are  most 
ambitious,  he  was  not  solicitous  to  pro- 
claim that  he  furnished  information, 
arguments,  and  eloquence  to  Kirabean* 
In  his  later  years  he  was  perfectly  wilUng 


that  his  renown  should  merge  in  that  of 
Kr.  Bentham. 

The  services  which  M.  Dnmont  has 
rendered  to  society  can  be  fully  ap- 
predated  only  by  those  ^^^^^j^^^ 
who  have  studied  Kr. 
Bentham's  works,  both  in  their  rude  and 
in  their  finished  state.  The  difference 
both  fbr  show  and  for  use  is  as  great  as 
the  difference  between  a  lump  of  gold  ore 
and  a  rouleau  of  sovereigns  fresh  from 
the  mint.  Of  Mr.  Bentham  we  would  at 
all  times  speak  with  the  reverence  which 
is  due  to  a  great  original  thinker,  and  to 
a  sinoere  and  ardent  friend  of  the  human 
race.  If  a  few  weaknesses  were  mingled 
with  his  eminent  virtues,— if  a  few  errors 
insinuated  themselves  among  the  many 
valuable  truths  which  he  taught,— this 
is  assuredly  no  time  for  noticing  those 
weaknesses  or  those  errors  in  an  unkind 
or  sarcastic  spirits  A  great  man  has 
gone  from  among  us,  full  of  years,  of 
good  works,  and  of  deserve  i  honoure* 
In  some  of  the  highest  departments  in 
which  the  human  intellect  can  exert 
itself,  he  has  not  left  his  equal  or  his 
second  behind  him.  From  his  contem- 
poraries he  has  had,  according  to  the 
usual  lot,  more  or  less  than  justice.  He 
has  had  blind  flatterers  and  blind  de- 
tractors—flatterers who  could  see  nothing 
but  perfection  in  his  style,  detractors  who 
could  see  nothing  but  nonsense  in  his 
matter.  He  will  now  have  judges.  Pos- 
terity will  pronounce  its  calm  and  im- 
partial decision;  and  that  decision  will, 
we  firmly  believe,  place  in  the  same  rank 
with  Galileo,  and  with  Locke,  the  man 
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yfho  found  jorisprudence  a  gibberisb,  and 
left  it  a  science.  Never  was  there  a 
literary  partnership  so  fortunate  as  that 
of  Hr.  Bentham  and  H.  Dnmont.  The 
raw  material  which  Mr.  Bentham  fur- 
nished was  most  precious;  but  it  was 
unmarketable.  He  was,  assuredly,  at 
once  a  great  logician  and  a  great  rhetor- 
ician. But  the  effect  of  his  logic  was 
injured  by  a  vicious  arrangement,  and 
the  effect  of  his  rhetoric  by  a  yicious 
style.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  compre- 
hensive, subtle,  fertile  of  arguments, 
fertile  of  illustrations.  But  he  spoke  in 
an  unknown  tongue ;  and,  that  the  con- 
gregation might  be  edified,  it  was  neces- 
eary  that  some  brother  having  the  gift 
of  interpretation  should  expound  the  Id- 
valuable  jargon.  His  oracles  were  of  high 
import ;  but  they  were  traced  on  leaves 
and  flung  loose  to  the  wind.  So  negligent 
was  he  of  the  arts  of  selection,  distribu- 
tion, and  compression,  that  to  persons 
who  formed  their  judgment  of  him  from 
his  works  in  their  undigested  state,  he 
seemed  to  be  the  least  systematic  of  all 
philosophers.  The  truth  is,  tla'.  his 
opinions  formed  a  system,  which,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  is  more  exact,  more 
entire,  and  more  consistent  with  itself 
than  any  other.  Yet  to  superficial  readers 
of  his  works  in  their  original  form,  and 
indeed  to  all  readers  of  those  works  who 
did  not  bring  great  industry  and  great 
aentenesB  to  the  study,  he  seemed  to  be 
a  man  of  a  qoick  and  ingenious  but  ill- 
regulated  mind, — who  saw  truth  only  by 
glimpses, — ^who  threw  out  many  .striking 
hints,  but  who  never  had  thought  of  com- 
bining his  doctrines  in  one  harmonious 
whole. 

H.  Dumont  was  admirably  qualified 
te  supply   what   was   wanting   in   Mr. 

Bentham.    In  the  qualities 

QwUmwof  in  which  the  French  writers 

,j^[^      surpass  those  of  all  other 

nations,— neatness,  dear* 
ness,  precision,  condensation, — ^he  sur* 
passed  all  French  writers.  If  M.  Dumont 
had  never  be^n  bom,  Mr.  Bentham  would 
still  have  been  a  very  great  man.  But 
he  would  have  been  great  to  himself 
alone.  The  fertility  of  his  mind  would 
have  resembled  the  fertility  of  those  vast 
American  wildernesses,  in  which  blossoms 
nnd  decay  a  rich  but  unprofitable  vegeta- 
tion, "  wherewith  the  reaper  filleth  not 
Ids  hand,  neither  he  that  bindeth  up  the 
sheaves  his  bosom."  It  would  have  been 
with  his  discoveries  as  it  has  been  with 
the  "Century  of  Inventions."  HisspccuU- 


tions  on  laws  would  have  been  of  no 
more  practical  use  than  Lord  Worcester's 
speculations  on  steam-engines.  Sozne 
generations  hence,  perhaps,  when  legisla.* 
tion  had  found  its  Watt,  an  antiquarian 
might  have  published  to  the  world  the 
curious  fact,  that  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third  there  had  been  a  man  called 
Bentham,  who  had  given  hints  of  man  j 
discoveries  made  since  his  time,  sod  who 
had  really,  for  his  age,  taken  a  moat 
philosophical  view  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence. 

Many  persons  have  attempted  to  in- 
terpret between  this  powerful  miod  and 
the   public      But,  in    our  opinion,  M. 
Dnmont  alone  haafsucoeeded.  Itisremark- 
able  that,  in  foreign  conn- 
tries,  where  Mr.  Bentham's    Apikrseiato& 
works  are  known  solely      SSii^S 
through   the  medium  of 
the  French  version,  his  merit  is  almost 
uoiversaliy  acknowledged.     Even  those 
who  are  most  decidedly  opposed  to  his 
political  opinions — the  very  chiefs  of  the 
Holy  Alliance — ^have  publicly  testified 
their  respect  for  him.    In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  many  persons  who  certainly- 
entertained  no  prejudice  against  him  on 
political  grounds,  were  long  in  the  habit 
of   mentioning    him   con- 
temptnously.  Indeed,  what  lUlosophj  of 
was  said  of  Bacon's  phUo-    ^JSS^'S.* 
sopby,   may   be    said    of 
Bentham's.    It  was  in  little  repute  among 
us,  till  judgments  in  its   favour  came 
from  beyond  sea,  and  convinced  d%  to 
our  shame,  that  we  had  been  abusing  and 
laughing  at  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age. 

M.  Dnmont  might  easily  have  found 
employments  more  gratifying  to  personal 
vanity  than  that  of  arranging  works  not 
his  own.     But  he  could 
have  found   no  employ-    SSSmlSJ 
ment  more  useful  or  more  smpIoynMnt. 
truly    honourable.     The 
book  before  ua,  hasUly  written  as  it  is, 
contains  abnndiant  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  he  did  not  become  an  editor 
because   he  wanted   the  talenU  which 
would  have  made  him  eminent   as  a 
writer. 

Persons  who  hold  democratical  opinions, 
and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider M.  Domont  as  one  of  their  partj, 
have  been  surprised  and  mortified  to  leani, 
that  he  speaks  with  very  little  respect  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  and  of  its  authors. 
Some  aealous  Tones  have  natnrally  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  at  finding  their 
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doctrines,  in  some  respects,  confirmed  by 
the  testimoDy  of  an  unwilling  witness. 
The  date  of  the  work,  we 
M.  r'^Sifs  **^*°^»  explains  CTerything. 
work.         If  it  had  been  written  ten 
years    earlier,   or   twenty 
years  later,  it  would   have   been   very 
different  from  what  it  is.    It  was  written 
neither  during  the  first  excitement  of  the 
Revolution,  nor  at  that  later  period,  when 
the  practical  good  produced  by  the  Re- 
volution  had  become  manifest  to  the 
most  prejudiced  observers ;  but  in  those 
wretched   times,  when   the   enthusiasm 
had   abated,  and   the  solid  advantages 
were  not  yet  fully  seen.    It  was  written 
in  the  year  1799,-- a  year  in  which  the' 
most  sanguine  friend  of  liberty  might  well 
feel  some  misgivings  as  to  the  effects  of 
what  the  National  Assembly  had  done. 
The    evils   which    attend    every    great 
change  had  been  severely  felt.    The  bene- 
fit was  still  to  come.    The  price— a  heavy 
price — ^bad  been  paid.    The  thing  pur- 
chased   had    not    yet    been    delivered. 
Europe  was  swarming  with  French  exiles. 
The  fleets  and  armies  of  the  second  coali- 
tion were   victorious.    Within    France, 
the  reign  of  terror  was  over;  but  the 
reign  of  law  had  not  commenced.    There 
had  been,  indeed,  during  three  or  four 
years,  a  written  Constitution,  by  which 
rights  wero  defined,  and  checks  provided. 
But   these  rights  had  been   repeatedly 
violated,  and  those  checks  had  proved 
utterly  inefficient.    The  laws  which  had 
been  framed  to  secure  the  distinct  au- 
thority of  the  executive  magistrates,  and 
of  the  legislative  assemblies — ^the  freedom 
of  election — the  freedom  of  debate — ^the 
freedom  of  the  press — ^the  personal  free- 
dom of  citizens,  were  a  dead  letter.    The 
ordinary  mode  in  which  the  Republic  was 
'  governed,  was  by  cci^$  <f^at.    On  one 
occasion,   the   legislative  cottncils  were 
placed  under  military  restraint  by  the 
directors.    Then    again,   directors    were 
deposed    by    the    legislative     councils. 
Elections  were  set  aside  by  the  executive 
authority.      Ship-loads   of   writers   and 
speakers  were  sent,  with- 
State  of       out  a  legal  trial,  to  die  of 
r?99.  fever  in  Quiana.    France, 

in  short,  was  in  that  state 
in  which  reTolntion,  effected  by  violence, 
almost  always  leaves  a  nation.  The  habit 
of  obedience  had  been  lost.  The  spell  of 
prescription  had  been  broken.  Tho»c 
associations  on  which,  far  more  than  on 
any  arguments  about  property  and  order, 
the  authority  of  magistrates  rests,  had 


completely  passed  away.  The  power  of 
the  government  consisted  merely  in  the 
physical  force  which  it  could  bring  to  its 
support.  Moral  force  it  had  none.  It 
was  itself  a  government,  sprung  from  a 
recent  convulsion.  Its  own  fundamental 
maxim  was,  that  rebellion  might  bo 
justifiable.  Its  own  existence  proved 
that  rebellion  might  be  suocessfuL  The 
people  had  been  accustomed,  during 
several  years,  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
constituted  authorities  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  to  see  the  constituted 
authorities  yield  to  that  resistance.  The 
whole  political  world  was  "  without  form 
and  void"— an  incessant  whirl  of  hostile 
atoms,  which  eYerj  moment  foimed  some 
new  combination.  The  only  roan  who 
could  fix  the  agitated  elements  of  society 
in  a  stable  form,  was  following  a  wild 
vision  of  glory  and  empire  through  tho 
Syrian  deserts.  The  time  was  not  yet 
come,  when 

"  Conf oaion  heard  his  voice,  ami  wild  apcoar 
•tood  ruled ; " 

when,  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  old 
society  had  been  resolved,  were  to  rrsj 
a  new  dynasty,  a  new  peerage,  a  new 
church,  and  a  new  code. 

The  dying  words  of  Madame  Roland, 
^  0  Liberty  I  How  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name  ?  " 
were  at  that  time  echoed  Words  of 
by  many  of  the  most  up-  ^^ 
right  and  benevolent  of 
mankind.  M.  Guizot  has,  in  one  of  his 
admirable  pamphlets,  happily  and  justly 
described  M.  Laine  as  "an  honest  and 
liberal  man,  discouraged  by  the  Revo- 
lution." This  description,  at  the  time 
when  M.  Dumont's  Memoirs  were  written, 
would  have  applied  to  almost  every 
honest  and  liberal  man  in  Europe;  and 
would,  beyond  all  dou,bt,  have  applied 
to  M.  Dumont  himself.  To  that  fanatical 
wotahip  of  the  all-wise  and  all-gopd 
people,  which  had  been  common  a  few 
years  before,  had  succeeded  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
people  would  frustrate  all  attempts  to 
serve  them.  The  wild  and  joyous  exulta- 
tion with  which  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastilo 
had  been  hailed,  had  passed  away.  In 
its  place  was  dejection,  and  a  gloomy 
distrust  of  specious  appearances.  The 
philosophers  and  philanthropists  had 
reigned.  And  what  had  their  reign  pro- 
duced ?  Philosophy  had  brought  with  it 
mummeries  as  absurd  as  any  which  had 
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been  practised  by  the  most  snperstitions 
sealot  of  the  darkest  age.  Philantbropj 
bad  brought  with  it  crimes 
Philoaophy  as  horrible  as  the  mas- 
*^ti^^"  f  acre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
This  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  mindi  These  were  the 
f  mits  of  the  great  yictory  of  reason  over 
prejudice.  France  bad  rejected  the  faith 
of  Pascal  and  Descartes  as  «  niuaery 
fable,  that  a  courtezan  might  be  her  idol, 
and  a  madman  her  priest.  She  had 
asserted  her  freedom  against  LoniSi  that 
she  might  bow  down  before  Bobespierre. 
For  a  time  men  thought,  that  all  the 
boasted  wisdom  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  foUy  ;  and  that  tho»e  hopes  of  great 
political  and  social  ameliorations,  which 
had  been  cherished  by  Toltaire  and  Con- 
doroet,  were  utterly  delusive. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
H.  Dumont  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  the  writings  of  Hr.  Burke  on 
the  French  Bevolution, 
»«rf»oa the  though  disfigured  by  ex- 
Bevolntton.  agg^ratioD,  and  though 
containing  doctrines  snb- 
Teniye  of  all  public  liberty,  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  justified  by  erents,  and 
had  probably  sared  Europe  from  great 
disasters.  That  such  a  man  as  the  friend 
and  feUowolabonrer  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
should  have  expressed  such  an  opinion, 
was  circumstance  which  well  deserres 
the  consideration  of  imcharitable  politi- 
cians. These  Memoirs  have  not  con- 
vinced OS  that  the  French  Revolution  was 
not  a  great  blessing  to  mankind.  But 
they  have  convuced  us  that  very  great 
indulgence  is  due  to  those,  who,  while 
the  Bevolntion  was  actually  taking  place, 
regarded  it  with  unmixed  aversion  and 
horror.  We  can  perceive  where  their 
error  lay.  We  can  perceive  that  the  evil 
was  temporary,  and  the  good  durable. 
But  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  if  our  lot 
had  been  cast  in  their  times,  we  ahoold 
not,  like  them,  have  been  discouraged 
and  disgusted— that  we  should  not,  like 
them,  have  seen,  in  that  great  victory  of 
the  French  people,  only  insanity  and 
crime. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  men 
are  applauded,  and  others  reviled,  fbr 
merely  being  what  all  their  neighbours 
are,—- for  merely  going  passively  down 
the  stream  of  events,— for  merely  repre- 
senting the  opinions  and  passions  of  a 
whole  generation.  The  friends  of  popular 
government  ordinarily  speak  with  ex- 
treme severity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with  re- 


spect and  tenderness  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Yet  the  whole  difference,  we  awpact, 
consiBted  merely  in  this,— 
that  Mr.  Pitt  died  in  1806, 
and  Mr.  Canning  in  1827* 
During  the  years  which  were  conimoa  to 
the  public  life  of  both,  Mr.  Canning  wad 
assniedly  not  a  mote  liberal  atatesiaan 
than  hia  patron.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  began  his  poUtical  life  at  the  end  of 
the  American  War,  when  the  nation  w  as 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  corruption. 
He  closed  it  in  the  midst  of  the  cabMiities 
produced  by  the  French  Bevolntioo, 
when  the  nation  was  still  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  horr(»a  of  anarchy.  He 
changed,  undoubtedly.  In  his  youth  he 
had  brought  in  reform  bills.  In  his  man- 
hood he  brought  in  gaggfaig  bQU.  But 
the  change,  though  lamentable,  waa,  in 
our  opinioD,  perfectly  natural,  and  mi|;ht 
have  been  perfectly  honest.  He  changed 
with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen. 
Mr.  Canning,  on  the  other  hand,  entered 
into  public  life  when  Bnrope  was  in  dread 
of  the  Jacobins.  He  doeed  hia  public 
life  when  Bnrope  was  suffering  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Holy  AUianoe.  He,  too, 
dianged  with  the  nation.  As  the  crimes 
of  the  Jacobins  had  turned  the  maater 
into  something  very  like  a  Tory,  the  events 
which  followed  the  Congress  of  Tienna 
tamed  the  pupil  into  something  very  like 
a  Whig. 

So  much  are  men  the  creatures  of 
circumstances.  We  seethat,  if  M.  Dumont 
bad  died  in  1799  he  would  have  died,  to 
nse  the  new  cant  word,  a  decided  ''con- 
servative.'*  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  Uved  to  1882, 
it  is  our  finn  belief  that  he  would  have 
been  a  dedded  reformer. 

The  judgment  passed  by  M.  Dumont 
in  thia  woric  on  the  French  Bevolntion, 
must  be  taken  with  considerable  allow* 
ancea.     It    resembles   a 
criticism   on  a  play,   of    ^^T^S?. 
which  only  the  first  act 
has  been  performed,  or  on  a  building 
from  which  the  scaffolding  haa  not  yet 
been  taken  down.    We  have  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  excellent  author  had  revised 
these  Memoirs  thirty  years  after  the  time 
at  which  they  were  written,  he  would 
have  seen  reason  to  omit  a  few  passages, 
and  to  add  many  qualificationa  and  ex- 
planations. 

He  would  not  probably  have  been  in- 
clined to  retract  the  censures,  just,  though 
severe,  which  he  has  passed  on  the 
ignorance,  the  'presumption,  and  the 
pedantry,    of   the   National   Assembly. 
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Bat  ht   would  have  admifeted  thatj  in 
spite  <3i  those  faults,  perhaps  even  by 

reason  of  those  faolts,  that 
Csnsnre  on  Assembly  had  conferred 
*^2^^f^  inestimable    benefits    on 

mankind.  It  is  dear,  that 
among  the  French  of  that  day,  political 
knowledge  was  absolately  in  its  infancy. 
It  would  indeed  hare  been  strange  if  it 
had  attained  maturity  in  the  time  of 
oensoTS,  of  l^ret'de-caahU,  and  of  beds 
of  justice.  The  electors  did  not  know 
how  to  elect.  The  representaUres  did 
not  know  how  to  deliberate.  M.  Dumont 
taught  the  constituent  body  of  Montreuil 
how  to  perform  their  functions,  and 
found  them  apt  to  learn.  He  afterwards 
tried,  in  concert  with  Mirabeau,  to 
instruct  the  National  Assembly  in  that 
admirable  system  of  Parliamentary 
tactics,  which  has  been  lOUg  established 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  has  made  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  spite  of  all  the  defects  in  its  composi- 
tion, the  best  and  fairest  debating 
society  in  the  world.  But  these  accom- 
plished legislators,  though  quite  as 
ignorant  as  the  mob  of  Montreuil,  proved 
much  less  docile,  and  cried  out  that  they 
did  not  want  to  go  to  school  to  the 
Snglish.  Their  debates  consisted  of  end- 
less successions  of  trashy  pamphlets,  all 
beginning  with  something  about  the 
original  compact  of  society ;— man  in  the 
hunting  state,  and  other  such  foolery. 
They  sometimes  divetsified  and  enlivened 
these  long  readings  by  a  little  rioting. 
They  bawled ;  they  hooted ;  they  shook 
their  fists.  They  kept  no  order  among 
themselves.  They  were  insulted  with 
impunity  by  the  crowd  which  filled  their 
gaUsrieSk  They  gave  long  and  solemn 
consideration  to  trifles.  They  hurried 
through  the  most  important  resolutions 
with  fearful  expedition.  They  wasted 
months  in  quibbling  about  the  words  of 
that  false  and  childish  Declaration  of 
Bights  on  which  they  professed  to  found 
their  new  constitution,  and  which  was  at 
irreconcilable  variance  with  every  clause 
of  that  constitution.  They  annihilated 
in  a  single  night  privileges,  many  of 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  property, 
and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  most 
delioately  handled. 

They  are  called  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. Never  was  a  name  less  appro- 
priate. They  were  not  constituent,  but 
the  very  reverse  of  constituent.  They 
constituted  nothing  that  stood,  or  that 
deserved  to  last.     They  had  not,  and 


they  could  not  possibly  have,  the  in- 
formation or  the  habits  of  mind  which 
are  necessary  for  the 
framhig  of  that  most  ex-  ^^^tJJSSt.^ 
quisite  of  all  machines,  a 
government.  The  metaphysical  cant  with 
which  they  prefaced  their  constitution, 
has  long  been  the  scoff  of  all  parties. 
Their  constitution  itself,— >that  constitu- 
tion which  they  described  as  absolutely 
perfect,  and  to  which  they  predicted 
immortality,  —  disappeared  in  a  few 
months,  and  left  no  trace  behind  it. 
They  were  great  only  in  the  work  of 
destruction. 

The  gloty  of  the  National  Assembly 
is  this,  that  they  were  in  truth,  what 
Mr.  Burke  called  them  in 
austere  irony,  the  ablest     "^S^JroS!" 
architects  of  ruin  that  ever 
the  world  saw.    They  were  utterly  in- 
competent to  perform  any  work  which 
required   a    discriminating    eye   and   a 
skilful  hand.    But  the  work  which  was 
then  to  be  done  was  a  work  of  deviistation. 
They  had  to  deal  with  abuses  so  horrible 
and  so  deeply  rooted,  that  the  highest 
political   wisdom   oould«  scarcely   have 
produced  greater  good  to  mankind  than 
was.  produced  by  their  fierce  and  sense- 
less temerity.    Demolition  is  undoubtedly 
a  vulgar  task ;  the  highest  glory  of  the 
•tatesman  is  to  construct.    But  there  is 
a  time  for  everything,— a  time  to  set  up, 
and  a  time  to  pull  down.    The  talents  of 
revolutionary  leaders,  and  those  of  the 
legislator,  have  equally    their  use  and 
'  their    season.     It  is   the 
natural,  the  almost  univer*    Order  vre- 
sal  law,  that  the  age  of  ^^11,^^. 
insurrections  and  proecrip- 
tions   ahaU   precede   the   age  of    good 
government,  of  temperate  liberty,  and 
liberal  order. 

And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  It 
is  not  in  swaddling-bands  that  we  learn 
to  walk.  It  is  not  in  the  dark  that  we 
learn  to  distinguidi  colours.  It  is  not 
under  oppression  that  we  learn  how  to 
use  freedom.  The  ordinary  sophism  by 
.  which  misrule  is  defended  is,  when 
truly  stated,  this:*-The  people  must 
continue  in  slavery,  because  slavery 
has  generated  in  them  all  the  vices  of 
slaves.  Because  they  are  ignorant,  they 
must  remain  under  a  power  which  has 
made  and  which  keeps  them  ignorant. 
Because  they  have  been  made  ferocious 
by  mlsgovernment,  they  must  be  mis- 
governed for  ever.  If  the  system  under 
which  they  live  were  so  mild  and  liberal, 
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levoIntioD.  If  we  look  at  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  effected,  it  is  merely 
•n  Act  of  Parliament,  regularly  brought 
in,  read,  committed,  and  passed.  In  the 
whole  history  of  England  there  is  bo 
prouder  circumstance  than  this, — that  a 
change  which  could  not,  in  any  other 
age,  or  in  any  other  country,  have 
been  effected  without  physical  violence, 
should  here  hare  been  effected  by  the 
force  of  reason,  and  under  the  forms  of 
law.  The  work  of  three  civil  wars  has 
been  accomplished  by  three  sessions  of 
Parliament.  An  ancient  and  deeply 
rooted  system  of  abuses  has  been  fiercely 
attacked  and  stubbornly  defended.  It 
has  fallen ;  and  not  one  sword  has  been 
drawn ;  not  one  estate  has  been  con- 
fiscated ;  not  one  family  has  been  forced 
to  emigrate.  The  bank  has  kept  its 
credit.  The  funds  have  kept  their  price. 
Every  man  has  gone  forth  to  his  work 
and  to  his  labour  till  the  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  fiercest  excitement  of  the  contest, 
^^urlng  the  first  fortnight  of  thiit  im- 
mortal Hay,— there  was  not  one  moment 
at  which  any  sanguinary  act  committed 
on  the  person  of  any  of  the  most  nn- 
popular  men  in  England,  would  not 
have  filled  the  country  with  horror  and 
indignation. 

And  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  has 
it  been  abused?  An  immense  mass  of 
power  has  been  transferred  from  an 
oligarchy  to  the  nation.  Are  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  vanquished 

o^SS^^  oHgarchy  insecure?  Does 
the  nation  seem  disposed 
to  play  the  tyrant  ?  Are  not  those  who, 
in  any  other  state  of  society,  would 
have  been  visited  with  the  severest 
vengeanoe  of  the  triumphant  party,— 
would  have  been  pining  in  dungeons,  or 
fiying  to  foreign  countries,— still  enjoy- 
ing their  possessions  and  their  honours, 
still  taking  part  as  freely  as  ever  in 
public  affairs?  Two  years  ago  they 
were  dominant.  They  are  now  Tan- 
quished.  Yet  the  whole  people  would 
regard 'With  horror  any  man  who  should 
dare  to^  propose  any  vindictive  measure. 
So  common  is  this  feeling, — so  much  is 
it  a  matter  of  course  among  us, — that 
many  of  our  readers  will  scarcely  under- 
stand  what  we  see  to  admire  in  it. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the 
unparalleled  moderation  and  humanity 
which  the  English  people  have  displayed 
at  this  great  conjuncture  ?  The  answer 
is  plain.  This  moderation ,  this  humanity, 
are  the  fruits  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 


of  liberty.  During  many  generations  we 
have  had  legislative  assemblies  whicb, 
however  defective  their 
constitution  might  be,  have  ujj^. 
always  contained  many 
members  chosen  by  the  people,  and  many 
others  eager  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  people ; — assemblies  in  which  per- 
fect freedom  of  debate  was  allowed ; — 
assemblies  in' which  the  smallest  minority 
had  a  fair  hearing ;— assemblies  in  whiflb 
abuses,  even  when  they  were  not  re- 
dressed, were  at  least  exposed.  For 
many  generations  we  have  had  the  trial 
by  jurj',  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
freedom  of  the  pressv  the  right  of  meet- 
ing to  discuss  public  affairs,  the  right 
of  petitioning  the  legislature.  A  vast 
portion  of  the  population  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  political 
functions,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
seasoned  to  political  excitement.  Id 
most  other  countries  there  is  no  middle 
course  between  absolute  submission  and 
open  rebellion.  In  England  there  has 
always  been  for  centuries  a  constitutional 
opposition.  Thus  our  institutions  had 
been  so  good  that  they  had  educated  ns 
into  a  capacity  for  better  inatitatioas* 
There  is  not  a  large  town  in  the  kingdom 
which  does  not  contain  better  mateiiaU 
for  a  legislature,  than  all  France  could 
furnish  in  1789.  There  is  not  a  spooting- 
clnb  at  any  pot-house  in  London,  in  which 
the  rules  of  debate  are  not  better  under- 
stood,  and  more  strictly  observed,  than 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Political  Qniou  which  ooold 
not  frame  in  half  an  hour  a  declaration 
of  rights  superior  to  that  whidi  occu- 
pied the  ooUective  wisdom  of  France  for 
several  months. 

It  wonld  be  impossible  even  to  glance 
at  all  the  causes  of  the  French  ReroJo- 
tion  within  the  limits  to  which  we  mnst 
C(mfine    ourselves.     One 
thing  ia  dear.    The  gov-  Oovenimwit, 
•mment,  the  aristocracy,    £?  dSrSl 
and     the    chuidi,    were 
rewarded  after  their  woriLs.    They  reaped 
that  whidi  they  had  sown.    They  found 
the  nation  such  as  they  had  made  it. 
That  the  people  had  become  posseswd 
of  irresistible   power  before   they  had 
attained  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  govemment-t-that  practical  qiies* 
tioBs  of  vast  moment  were  left  to  be 
solved  by  men  to  whom. politics  had  bees 
only  a  matter  of  theory--that  a  legia* 
latnro  was   composed    of   persons   who 
were  scarcely  fit  to  compose  a  debating 
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Bociety^tbat  the  whole  nation  was  ready 
to  lend  an  ear  to  any  flatterer  who  ap- 
pealed to  Its  capidity,  to  its  fears,  or  to  its 
thirst  for  vengeance — all  this  was  the  effect 
of  misrule,  obstinately  continued  in  defi- 
ance of  solemn  warnings,  and  of  the  Tisiblo 
signs  of  an  approaching  retribution. 

£Ten  while  the  monarchy  seemed  to 
be  in  its  highest  and  most  palmy  state, 
the  causes  of  that  great  destrnction  had 
already  begun  to  operate.  They  may 
be  distinctly  traced  eyen  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  That 
reign  is  the  time  to  which  the  Ultra 
Boyalists    refer    as    the 

A2'SflKJSSe.^l^«°^g«o*^°<*-   I* 
was  in  truth  one  of  those 

periods  which  shine  with  an  unnatural 
and  delusiye  splendour,  and  which  are 
rapidly  followed  by  gloom  and  decay. 

Conoeming  Louis  the  Fourteenth  him- 
self, the  world  seems  at  last  to  hare 
formed  a  correct  jndg- 
jn^Stof  "«^*-  He  was  not  a  great 
I«ouls  ZIV.  general ;  he  was  not  a 
great  statesman;  but  he 
was,  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  a  great 
king.  Never  was  there  so  consummate 
a  master  of  what  our  James  the  First 
would  have  called  king-craft,—- of  all 
those  arts  which  most  adyantageously 
display  the  merits  of  a  prince,  and  most 
completely  hide  his  defects.  Though 
his  internal  administration  was  bad,^ 
though  the  military  triumphs  which  gare 
splendour  to  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
were  not  achieved  by  himself,— though 
his  later  years  were  crowded  with  defeats 
and  humiliations,— though  he  was  so 
ignontnt  that  he  scarcely  understood 
the  Latin  of  his  mass-book,— tliough  he 
fell  under  the  control  of  a  cunning  Jesuit 
and  of  a  more  cunning  old  woman,— he 
succeeded  in  passing  himself  off  on  his 
peojde  as  a  being  above  humanity.  And 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary  because 
he  did  not  seclude  himself  from  the 
public  gaze  like  those  Oriental  despots 
whose  faoes  are -never  seen,  and  whose 
very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce 
lightly.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  Is 
a  hero  to  his  valet ;— and  all  the  world 
saw  as  much  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as 
his  valet  could  see.  Five  hundred  people 
assembled  to  see  him  shave  and  put  on 
his  breeches  in  the  morning.  He  then 
kneeled  down  at  the  side  of  his  bed,  and 
said  his  prayers,  while  the  whole  assembly 
awaited  the  end  in  solemn  silence,— the 
ecclesiastics  on  their  knees,  and  the  lay- 
men with  their  hats  before  their  faces* 


He  walked  about  his  gardens  with  a  train 
of  two  hundred  courtiers  at  his  heels. 
All  Yersailles  came  to  see  him  dine  and 
sup.  He  was  put  to  bed  at  night  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  as  great  as  that  which 
had  met  to  see  him  rise  in  the  morning. 
He  took  his  very  emetics  in  state,  and 
vomited  majestically  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  ffrandes  And  petita  entries.  Yet 
though  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to 
the  public  gase  in  situations  in  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  pre- 
serve much  personal  dignity,  he  to  the 
last  impressed  those  who  surrounded  him 
with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence.  The 
illusion  which  he  produced  on  his  wor- 
shippers can  be  compared  only  to  those 
illusions  to  which  lovers  are  proverbially 
subject  during  the  season  of  courtship 
It  was  an  illusion  which  affected  even 
the  senses.  The  contemporaries  of  Louis 
thought  him  taH  Voltaire,  who  might 
have  seen  him,  and  who  had  lived  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  his  court,  speaks  repeatedly  of  his 
majestic  stature.  Yet  it  is  as  certain  as 
any  fact  can  be,  that  he  was  rather  below 
than  above  the  middle  size.  He  had, 
it  seems,  a  way  of  holding  himself,  a  way 
of  walking,  a  way  of  swelling  his  chest 
and  rearing  his  head,  which  deceived  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  Eighty  years 
after  his  death,  the  royal  cemetery  was 
violated  by  the  revolutionists ;  his  cof&n 
was  opened;  his  body  was  dragged  out ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the 
prince  who«m.jertic  .^SSSlL 
figure  had  been  so  long 
and  loudly  extolled,  was  in  truth  a  little 
man.*  That  fine  expression  of  Juvenal 
is  singularly  applicable,  both  in  its  literal 
and  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  Louts 
the  Fourteenth. 

*<  Mors  Mia  fatetnr 
Qnantola  dnt  hominum  oorpudcula." 

His  person  and  his  government  have 
had  the  same  fate.    He  had  the  art  of 
making  both  appear  grand 
and  august,  in   spite  of    ^cSSiSf 
the  dearest  evidence  that 
both  were  below  the  ordioaxy  standard. 
Death  and  tune  have  exposed  both  the 

*  Bren  X.  d«  ChatMubrlsnd,  to  whom,  wo 
■hoold  hare  thought,  all  ths  Bourboia  would 
hSTs  attmed  at  laart  tU  fett  high,  admits  this 
fact.  *'CrMt  une  erroitr,"  mj»  ho  in  his 
•trango  memoin  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  "do 
cToiro  que  Louii  XIV.  4toit  d'une  haute  stature. 
Une  cuiraaee  qui  nous  leste  de  lai,  et  les  exhu- 
mations de  St  Denys,  u'ont  I&Im^  sur  oe  point 
auenn  doute." 
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deceptions.  The  body  of  the  great  King 
has  been  measured  more  justly  than  it 
was  measured  by  the  courtiers  who  were 
afraid  to  look  abore  his  shoe-tie.  His 
public  character  has  been  scrutinized  by 
men  free  from  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
Boileau  and  Moliere.  In  the  graTe,  the 
most  majestic  of  princes  is  only  fire  feet 
eight.  In  history,  the  hero  and  the 
politician  dwindles  into  a  vain  and  feeble 
tyrant, — the  slave  of  priests  and  women, — 
little  In  war, — ^little  in  government, — 
little  in  everything  but  the  art  of  simu- 
lating greatness. 

He  left  to  his  infant  successor  a  fam- 
ished and  miserable  people,  a  beaten  and 
humbled  army,  provinces 
Franoe  after    turned  into  deserts  by  mis- 

^tOs^ZIV.  government  and  persecu- 
tion, factions  dividing  the 
court,  a  schism  rag^g  in  the  church,  an 
immense  debt,  an  empty  treasury,  im- 
measurable palaces,  an  innumerable 
household,  inestimable  jewels  and  fur- 
niture. All  the  sap  and  nutriment  of  the. 
state  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  to  feed 
one  bloated  and  unwholesome  ezcresoenoe. 
Tke  nation  was  withered.  The  court 
was  morbidly  flourishing.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  associations  which 
attached  the  people  to  the  monarchy, 
had  lost  strength  during  his  reign.  He 
had  neglected  or  sacrificed  their  dearest 
interests ;  but  he  had  struck  their  im- 
aginations. The  very  things  which 
ought  to  have  made  him  most  unpopu- 
lar,^the  prodigies  of  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence with  which  his  person  was 
surrounded,  while,  beyond  the  inclosure 
of  his  parks,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
starvation  and  despair,— seemed  to  in- 
crease the  respectful  attachment  which  his 
subjects  felt  for  him.  That  governments 
exist  only  for  the  good  of  the  people 
appears  to  be  the  most  obvious  and 
simple  of  aU  truths.  Yet  history  proves 
tRat  it  is  one  of  the  most  recondite.  We 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  it  should  be  so 
seldom  present  io  the  minds  of  rulers, 
when  we  see  how  slowly,  and  through 
liow  much  suffering,  nations  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  it. 

There  was  indeed  one  Frenchman  who 
had  discovered  those  principles  which  it 
now  seems  impossible  to  miss, — that  the 
many  are  not  made  for  the  use  of  one,— 
that  the  truly  good  government  is  not 
that  which  concentrates  magnificence  in 
a  court,  but  that  which  diffuses  happiness 
amoog  a  people, — that  a  king  who  gains 
victory  after  victory,  and  adds  province 


to  province,  may  deserve,  not  the  admira- 
tion, but  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  of 
mankind.  These  were  the  doctrines  which 
F^n61on      taught.     Con-    jvifltotaM  ^ 
sidered  as  an  Epic  Poem,   ^J^jJJ^ 
Telemachns  can  ecaroely 
be   placed  above  Olover'a   Leonidss  or 
Wilkie'a  Epigoniad.     Considered  as  s 
treatise  on  politics  and  morals,  it  abooods 
with  errors   of   detail,  and   the  trntbs 
which  it  inculcates  seem  trite  to  a  mod^n 
reader.    But  if  we  compare  the  spirit  ia 
which  it  is  written  with  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  rest  of  the  French  liters- 
tore  of  that  age,  we  shall  perceive  that 
though  in  appearance   trite,  it  wss  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  original  wocks  that 
have  ever  appeared.    The  fundsmental 
princqdes  of  Fto^lon*s  political  monlity, 
the  tests  by  which  he  judged  of  instito. 
tions  and  of  men,  were  absolutely  new  to 
his  oountymen.     He  had  taught  them 
indeed,  with  the  happiest  effect,  to  hU 
royal  pupil.    Bat  how  incomprehensible 
they  were  to  most  people  we  learn  from 
8t  Sunon.   That    amusing  writer  tells 
^  us,  as  a  thing  almost  incredible^  that  the, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion^  that  kings  existed  for  the  good . 
of  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the/ 
good  of  kings.    St.  Simon  ia  delighted 
with  the  benevolence  of  this  saying;  bat 
startled  by  its  nowelty,  and  terrified  by 
its  boldness.    Indeed  he  distincUy  ssjb, 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  repeat  the  senti- 
ment in  the  court  of  Louis.   St  Siaoa 
was,  of  all  the  members  of  that  ooori, 
the  least  courtly.    He  was  as  nesrly  an 
oppositionist  as  any  man  of  his  time.  a» 

disposition    was     proud,     ^etwoa* 
bitter,  and  cynicaL    In 
reUgion  he  was  a  Jansenist;  in V^i^ 
a  less  hearty  royalist  than  most  of  his 
neighbonrs.    His  opinions  and  his  te»P« 
,  had  preserved  him  from  the  ^^i 
'  which  the  demeanour  of  I^oiB  P«»"^' 
on  others.   He  neither  loved  nor  reepectea 
the  king...  Yet  even  this  man,-onc  oii 
the  most  Uberal  men  in  Francc,--wss 
struck  dumb  with  astomshnient  at  hfie^ 
ing  the  fundamental  axiom  of  sU  gowi^- 
ment  propounded,— an  axiom  wiwn, 
our  time,  nobody  in  BngUnd  or  Fnm^ 
could  dispute,— which  the  ■tontert  JW 
takes  for  granted  as  much  as  the  &ao^ 
Badical,  and  concerning  which  ^^\ 
would  agree  with  the  most  repubhcan 
deputy  of  the  «  extreme  left"   Kopcnon 
will  do  justice  to  F^n^lon,  who  does  noi 
constanUy  keep  In  mind  that  Telemachw 
was  written  in  an  age  and  nation  m 
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-which  bold  and  independent  thinkers 
stared  to  hear,  that  twenty  millions  of 
hnman  beings  did  not  exist  for  the  grati- 
fication of  one.  That  work  is  commonly 
considered  as  a  school-book,  rery  fit  for 
children,  because  its  style  is  easy  and  its 
morality  blameless ;  but  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  philosophers. 
We  can  distinguish  in  it,  if  we  are  not 
grreatly  mistaken,  the  first  faint  dawn  of 
a  long  and  splendid  day  of  intellectnal 
light,— the  dim  promise  of  a'  great  de- 
liverance,— the  undeveloped  germ  of  the 
charter  and  of  the  code. 

What  mighty  interests  were  staked  on 

the  life  of  the  Doke  of  Burgundy  I    And 

how  different  an   aspect 

France  have  borne  if  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  his  grandfather 
or  of  his  son  ; — ^if  he  had  been  permitted 
to  show  how  much  could  be  done  for 
humanity  by  the  highest  virtue  in  the 
highest  fortune  1  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  history  more  remarkable  than 
the  descriptions  which  remain  to  us  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  The  fierce  and 
impetuous  temper  which  he  showed  in 
early  youth, — the  complete  change  which 
a  judicious  education  produced  in  his 
character,— his  fervid  piety,— his  large 
benevolence, — ^the  strictness  with  which 
he  judged  himself,— the  liberality  with 
which  he  judged  others,- the  fortitude 
with  which  alone,  in  the  whole  court,  he 
stood  up  against  the  commands  of  Iiouis, 
when  a  religious  scruple  was  concerned, 
— ^the  charity  with  which  alone,  in  the 
whole  court,  he  defended  the  profiigate 
Orleans  against  calumniators, — ^his  great 
projects  for  the  good  of  the  people, — his 
activity  in  business,- his  taste  for  letters, 
— his  strong  domestic  attachments,— even 
the  ungraceful  penon  and  the  shy  and 
awkward  manner  which  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  sneering  courtiers  of  his 
grandfather  so  many  rare  endowments, — 
make  his  character  the  most  interesting 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  his 
house.  He  had  resolved,  if  he  came  to 
the  throne,  to  disperse  that  ostentations 
court,  which  was  supported  at  an  expense 
ruinous  to  the  nation,— to  preserve  peace, 
— ^to  correct  the  abuses  which  were  found 
in  every  part  of  the  system  of  revenue,— 
to  abolish  or  modify  oppressive  privileges, 
—to  reform  the  administration  of  justice, 
—to  revive  the  institution  of  the  States- 
GkneraL  If  he  had  ruled  over  France 
during  forty  or  fifty  years,  that  great 
movement  of  the  human  mind,  which  no 


government  could  have  arrested,  which 
bad  government  only  rendered  more 
violent,  would,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
have  been  conducted,  by  peaceable  means, 
to  a  happy  termination. 

Disease  and  sorrow  removed  from  the 
world  that  wisdom  and  virtue  of  which  it 
was  not  worthy.  Daring  two  generations 
France  was  ruled  by  men  who,  with  all 
the  vices  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had 
none  of  the  art  by  which  that  magnificent 
prince  passed  off  his  vices  for  virtues. 
The  people  had  now  to  see 
tyranny  naked.  That  foul  t^jJS'. 
Duessa  was  stripped  of  her 
gorgeoas  ornaments.  She  had  always 
been  hideous;  but  a  strange  enchant- 
ment had  made  her  seem  fair  and  glorious 
in  the  eyes  of  her  willing  slaves.  The 
spell  was  now  broken;  the  deformity 
was  made  manifest ;  and  the  lovers,  lately 
so  happy  and  so  proud,  turned  away 
loathing  and  horror-struck. 

First  came  the  Regency.  The  strict^ 
ness  with  which  Louis  had,  towards  the- 
close  of  his  life,  exacted  ^^^  Begenoy. 
from  those  around  him  an 
outward  attention  to  religious  duties, 
produced  an  effect  similar  to  that  which 
the  rigour  of  the  Puritans  had  produced 
in  England.  It  was  the  boast  of  Madame 
deHaintenon,inthetimeof  her  greatness, 
that  devotion  had  become  the  fashion. 
A  fashion  indeed  it  was,  and,  like  a 
fashion,  it  passed  away.  The  austerity 
of  the  tyrant's  old  age  had  injured  the 
morality  of  the  higher  orders  more  than 
even  the  licentiousness  of  his  youth.  Not 
only  had  he  not  reformed  their  vices, 
but,  by  forcing  them  to  be  hypocrites,  he 
had  shaken  their  belief  in  virtue.  They 
had  found  it  so  easy  to  perform  the 
grimace  of  piety,  that  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  consider  all  piety  as  grimace. 
The  times  were  changed.  Pensions,  regi- 
ments, and  abbeys,  were  no  longer  to  be 
obtained  by  regular  confession  and  severe 
penance  ;  and  the  obsequious  courtiers, 
who  had  kept  Lent  like  monks  of  La 
Trappe,  and  who  had  turned  up  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  at  the  edifying  parts 
of  sermons  preached  before  the  king,  as- 
pired to  the  title  roui  as  ardently  as  they 
had  aspired  to  that  of  divot;  and  went, 
daring  Passion  Week,  to  the  revels  of  the 
Palais  Royal  as  readily  as  they  had 
formerly  repaired  to  the  sermons  of 
Kassillon. 

The  Regent  was  in  many  respects  the 
facsimile  of  our  Charles  the  Second. 
Like  Charles,  he  was  a  good-natured  man, 
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utterly   destitute   of  sensibility.     Like 

Charles,  he  had  good   natored   talents, 

which  a  deplorable  indo- 

the  state.  Like  Charles, 
he  thought  all  men  corrupt  and  interested, 
and  yet  did  not  dislike  them  for  being  so. 
His  opinion  of  human  nature  was  Qulli- 
Ter's;  but  he  did  not  regard  human 
nature  with  GulliTer*8  horror.  He  thought 
that  he  and  his  fellow-creatures  were 
Yahoos ;  and  he  thought  a  Yahoo  a  very 
agreeable  kind  of  animal  No  princes 
were  ever  more  social  than  Charles  and 
Philip  of  Orleans ;  yet  no  princes  ever 
had  less  capacity  for  friendship.  The 
tempers  of  these  clever  cynics  were  so 
easy  and  their  minds  so  languid,  that 
habit  supplied  in  them  the  place  of  affec- 
tion, and  made  them  the  tools  of  people 
for  whom  they  cared  not  one  straw.  In 
love  both  were  mere  sensualists  without 
delicacy  or  tenderness.  In  politics,  both 
were  utterly  careless  of  faith  and  of 
national  honour.  Charles  shut  up  the 
Exchequer.  Philip  patronized  the  System. 
The  councils  of  Charles  were  swayed  by 
the  gold  of  Barillon;  the  councils  of 
Philip  by  the  gold  of  SValpole.  Charles 
for  private  objects  made  war  on  Holland, 
the  natural  ally  of  England.  Philip  for 
private  objects  made  war  on  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the 
natural  ally,  indeed  the  creature,  of 
France.  Even  in  trifling  circumstances 
the  parallel  might  be  carried  on.  Both 
these  princes  were  fond  of  experimental 
philosophy  ;  and  passed  in  the  laboratory 
much  time  which  would  have  been  more 
advantageously  passed  at  the  council- 
table.  Both  were  more  strongly  attached 
to  their  female  relatives  than  to  any 
other  human  being ;  and  In  both  cases  it 
was  suspected  that  this  attachment  was 
not  perfectly  innocent.  In  personal 
courage,  and  in  all  the  virtues  which  are 
connected  with  personal  courage,  the 
Begent  was  indisputably  superior  to 
Cht^les.  Indeed  Charles  but  narrowly 
escaped  the  strain  of  cowardice.  Philip 
was  eminently  brave,  and,  like  most  brave 
men,  was  generally  open  and  siucere. 
Gharles  added  dissimulation  to  his  other 


^e  administration  of  the  Begent  was 
scarcely  less  pernicious,  and  infinitely 
more  scandalous,  than 
^^StoSon!"  *^**  °'  *^®  deceased  mon- 
arch. It  was  by  magnifi- 
cent public  works,  and  by  wnrs  conducted 
on   a   gigantic   scale,   that  Louis   had 


brought  distress  on  his  people.  The 
Begent  aggravated  that  distress  bj 
frauds,  of  which  a  lame  duck  on  tbfi 
stock-exchange  would  have  been  ashamed. 
France,  even  while  suffering  under  the 
most  severe  calamities,  had  reverenced 
the  conqueror.  She  despiaed  the 
swindler. 

When  Orleans  and  the  wretched  Dabois 
had  disappeared,  the  power  passed  to  the 
Duke    of     Bourbon ;    a 
prince  degraded    in  the      SSSb^ 
public  eye  by  the  infam- 
ously lucrative  part  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  juggles  of  the  System,  and  bj  the 
humility  with  which  he  bore  the  caprices 
of  a  loose  and   imperious  woman.      It 
seemed  to  be  decreed  that  every  branch 
of  the  royal  family  should  successively 
incur  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  the 
nation. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  death  of  Fleury,  a  few  yean 
of  frugal  and  moderate  goremment  inter- 
vened. Then  recommenced  the  down- 
ward progress  of  the  mon-       

archy.  Profligacy  in  the  ^j^^JS? 
court,  extravagance  in  the 
finances,  schism  in  the  church,  faction  in 
the  Parliaments,  unjust  war  terminated 
by  ignominious  peace, — ^all  that  indicates 
and  all  that  produces  the  ruin  of  great 
empires,  make  up  the  history  of  that 
miserable  period.  Abroad,  the  Frendi 
were  beaten  and  humbled  everywhere,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the 
Bhine,  in  Asia  and  in  America.  At  home, 
they  were  turned  over  from  vizier  to 
vizier,  and  from  sultana  to  sultana,  till 
they  had  reached  that  point  beneath 
which  there  was  no  lower  abyss  of  in- 
famy,—till  the  yoke  of  3£aupeon  had  made 
them  pine  for  Choiseul, — ^tlll  Madame  da 
Barri  had  taught  them  to  regret  Kadame 
de  Pompadour. 

But,  unpopular  as  the  monardiy  had 
become,  the  aristocracy  was  more  unpopu- 
lar still  ;~and  not  with-  j^^^^^ 
out  reason.  The  tyranny  ^^J^Jf. 
of  an  individual  is  far 
more  supportable  than  the  tyranny  of 
a  caste.  The  old  privileges  were  gaUiog 
and  hateful  to  the  new  wealth  and  the 
new  knowledge.  Everything  indiested 
the  approach  of  no  common  revolutioiir* 
of  a  revolution  destined  to  change,  not 
merely  the  form  of  government,  but  the 
distribution  of  property  and  the  wliole 
social  system,— of  arerolntion,  the  effects 
of  which  were  to  be  felt  at  every  fire^ids 
in  France.— of  a  new  Jaquerie,  tn  which 
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the  rictorj  was  to  remain  with  Jaques 
bc9h(mme.  In  the  yan  of  the  movement 
were  the  monied  men  and  the  men  of 
letterSj^the  wounded  pride  of  wealth, 
and  the  woonded  pride  of  intellect.  An 
immenBe  mnltitude,  made  ignorant  and 
cruel  by  oppression,  was  raging  in  the 
rear. 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  course 
which  could  have  been  pursued  by  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  could  have  averted  a  great 
convulsion.  But  we  are  sure  that,  if 
there  was  such  a  course,  it  was  the  course 
recommended  by  M.  Tnr- 
SSsel!  «o*-  Thechurohandthe 
aristocracy,  with  that 
blindness  to  danger,  that  incapacity  of 
believing  that  anything  can  be  except 
what  has  been,  which  the  long  posses- 
sion of  power  seldom  fails  to  generate, 
mocked  at  the  counsel  which  might  have 
saved  them.  They  would  not  have  re- 
form ;  and  they  had  revolution.  They 
would  not  pay  a  small  contribution  in 
place  of  the  odious  corv^es  ;  and  they 
lived  to  see  their  castles  demolished,  and 
their  lands  sold  to  strangers.  They 
would  not  endure  Turgot ;  and  they  were 
forced  to  endure  Bobespierre. 

Then  the  rulers  of  France,  as  if  smitten 

with  judicial  blindness,  plunged  headlong 

into   the  American   war. 

Am«ican     .j^^^  ^^^  committed  at 

once  two  greaX  errors. 
They  encouraged  the  spirit  of  revolution. 
They  augmented  at  the  same  time  those 
pnbUc  burdens,  the  pressure  of  which  is 
generally  the  immediate  cause  of  revolu- 
tions. The  event  of  the  war  carried  to 
the  height  the  enthusiasm  of  speculative 
democrats.  The  financial  difficulties  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  carried  to  the  height 
the  discontent  of  that  larger  body  of 
people  who  cared  little  about  theories, 
and  much  about  taxes. 

The  meeting  of  the  States-General  was 
the  signal  for  the  explosion  of  all  the 
hoarded  passions  of  a  century.  In  that 
assembly  there  were  undoubtedly  very 
able  men.  But  they  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  government.  All 

the  great  English  revoln- 
*^noh"*  tions  have  been  conducted 
revolutions,    by    practical    statesmen. 

The  French  Bevolution 
was  conducted  by  mere  specalators.  Our 
constitution  has  never  been  so  far  behind 
the  age,  as  to  have  become  an  object  of 
aversion  to  the  people.  The  BngUsh 
Bevdutions  have  therefore  been  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  defending,  cor- 


recting, and  restoring,— never  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  destroying.  Our  country* 
men  have  always,  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  excitement,  spoken  reverently  of 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
lived,  and  attacked  only  what  they  re- 
garded as  its  corruptions.  In  the  very 
act  of  innovating  they  hare  constantly 
appealed  to  ancient  prescription;  they 
have  seldom  looked  abroad  for  models ; 
they  have  seldom  troubled  themselves 
with  Utopian  theories ;  they  have  not 
been  anxious  to  prove  that  liberty  is  a 
natural  right  of  men ;  they  have  been 
content  to  regard  it  as  the  lawful  birth- 
right of  Englishmen.  Their  social  con- 
trast is  no  fiction.  It  is  still  extant  on 
the  original  parchment,  sealed  with  wax 
which  was  affixed  at  Bunnymede,  and 
attested  by  the  lordly  names  of  Marischals 
and  Fitzherberts.  K6  general  arguments 
about  the  original  equality  of  men,  no 
fine  stories  out  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  have  ever  affected  them  so  much 
as  their  own  familiar  words,'— Magna 
Charta, — Habeas  Corpus,— Trial  by  Jury, 
—Bill  of  Bights.  This  part  of  our  national 
character  has  undoubtedly  its  disad- 
vantages. An  Englishman  too  often 
reasons  on  politics  in  the  spirit  rather  of 
a  lawyer  tiban  a  philosopher.  There  is 
.too  often  something  narrow,  something 
exdusive,  something  Jewish,  if  we  may 
:nse  the  word,  in  his  love  of  freedom. 
He  is  di^Kised  to  consider  popular  rights 
as  the  special  heritage  of  the  chosen  race 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  Is  inclined 
rather  to  repel  than  to  encourage  the 
aUen  proselyte  who  aspires  to  a  share  of 
his  privileges.  Very  different  was  the 
spirit  of  the  C(mstituent 
A>smnh\y.  They  lad  OSU'X! 
none  of  our  narrowness ; 
but  they  had  none  of  our  practical  skill 
in  the  management  of  affairs.  They  did 
not  understand  how  to  regulate  the  order 
•of  their  own  debates ;  and  they  thought 
themselves  able  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
world.  AU  the  past  was  loathsome  to 
them.  All  their  agreeable  associations 
were  connected  with  the  future.  Hopes 
were  to  them  all  that  recollections  are 
to  us.  In  the  institations  of  their 
country  they  found  nothing  to  love  or 
to  admire.  As  far  back  as  they  could 
look,  they  saw  only  the  tyranny  of  one 
class,  and  the  degradation  of  another,^ 
Frank  and  Oaul,  knight  and  villein, 
gentleman  and  roturier.  They  hated  the 
monarchy,  the  church,  the  nobility.  They , 
cared  nothing  for  the  States  or  the  Pari* 
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liameot.  It  was  long  the  fashion  to 
ascribe  all  the  follies  which  thej  commit- 
ted to  the  writings  of  the  philosophers. 
We  believe  that  it  was  misrule,  and 
nothing  bat  misrulCi  that  pnt  the  sting 
into  those  writings.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  French  abandoned  experience  for 
theories.  They  took  up  with  theories 
because  thej  had  no  experience  of  good 
government.  It  was  because  thej  had 
no  charter  that  they  ranted  about  the 
original  contract.  As  soon  as  tolerable 
institutions  were  given  to  them,  thej 
began  to  look  to  those  institutions.  In 
1880  their  ralljing  crj  was  Vive  la  Charie, 
In  1789  thej  had  nothing  but  theories 
round  which  to  rallj.  Thej  had  seen 
Bodal  distinctions  onlj  in  a  bad  form ; 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  thej 
should  be  deluded  bj  sophism  about  the 
equality  of  men.  They  had  experienced 
BO  much  evil  from  the  sovereignty  of 
kings,  that  they  might  be  excused  for 
lending  a  ready  ear  to  those  who  preached, 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  Bnglish,  content  with  their  own 
national  recollections  and  names,  have 
never  sought  for  models  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Greece  or  Rome.  The  French, 
having  nothing  in  their  own  history  to 
whkh  they  oouM  look  back  with  pleasure, 
had  recourse  to  the  history  of  the  great 

ancient   commonwealths: 
^^^SS^  they  drew  their  Botion.  of 

those  commonwealths,  not 
from  contemporary  writers,  but  from 
romances  written  by  pedantic  moralists 
long  after  the  extinction  of  public  liberty. 
They  neglected  Thycydides  for  Plutarch. 
Blind  themselves,  they  took  blind  guides. 
They  had  no  experience  of  freedom,  and 
they  took  their  opinions  concerning  it 
from  men  who  had  no  more  experience  of 
it  than  themselves,  and  whose  imagina- 
tions, inflamed  by  mystery  and  privation, 
exaggerated  the  unknown  enjoyment;^ 
from  men  who  raved  about  patriotism 
without  having  ever  had  a  country,  and 
eulogised  tyrannicide  while  crouching 
before  tyrants.  The  maxim  which  the 
French  legislators  learned  in  this  school 
was,  that  political  liberty  is  an  end,  and 
not  a  means ;  that  it  is  not  merely  valu- 
able as  the  great  safeguard  of  order,  of 
property,  and  of  morality,  but  that  it  is 
in  itself  a  high  and  exquisite  happiness 
to  which  order,  property,  and  morality 
ought  without  one  scruple  to  be  sacrificed. 
The  lessons  which  may  be  learned  from 
ancient  history  are  indeed  most  useful 


and  important ;  bet  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  learned  by  men  who,  in  all  their 
rhapsodies  about  the  Athenian  democracy, 
seemed  utterly  to  forget  that  in  that 
democracy  there  were  ten  slaves  to  ooe 
citizen ;  and  who  constantly  decorated 
their  invectives  against  the  aristocrats 
with  panegyrics  on  Brutus  and  Cato, — 
two  aristocrats,  fiercer,  prouder,  and  more 
exclusive,  than  any  that  emigrated  with 
the  Count  of  Artois. 

We  have  never  met  with  so  vivid  and 
interesting  a  picture  of  the  Katiooal 
Assembly  as  that  which  M.  Dumont  has 
set  before  us.  His  Mira- 
beau, in  particular,  is  in-  S'i^SSSS. 
comparable.  All  the  for- 
mer Mirabeaus  were  daubs  in  compsnsoiu 
Bome  were  merely  painted  from  the  iasa- 
gination— others  were  gross  caricatares: 
this  is  the  yery  individual,  neither  god 
nor  demon, — ^but  a  man — a  Ftenchman, — 
a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy, 
with  great  talents,  with  strong  passions, 
depraved  by  bad  education,  sniroiuidei 
by  temptations  of  every  kind,— made  des- 
perate at  one  time  by  disgrace^  and  tbea 
again  intoxicated  by  fame.  All  his 
opposite  and  seemingly  inoonslBteot 
qualities  are  in  this  repreeentation  so 
blended  together  as  to  make  up  a  har- 
monious and  natural  whole.  Till  now, 
Mirabeau  was  to  us,  and,  we  believe^  to 
most  readers  of  history,  not  a  man,  but 
a  string  of  antitheses.  Henceforth  he 
will  be  a  real  human  being,  a  lemarkaWe 
and  eccentric  being  indeed,  but  petfsetly 
conceivable. 

He  was  fond,  M.  Dumont  teUs  ns,  of 
giving  odd  compound  niefcnames.  Thns, 
M.  de  Lafayette  was  Grandison-CromweD; 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  Alario-Ooithi  ^ 
B'Sspremenil  was  Crispin-Ostiline.  We 
think  that  Mirabeau  him- 
self might  be  described,  *^"^J32f^ 
after  his  own  fashion,  as 
a  Wilkes-Chatham.  He  had  Wilkes^ 
sensuality,  Wilkes's  levity.  Wilkes's  in- 
sensibility to  shame.  lake  Wilkes,  be 
had  brought  on  himself  the  oensme  even 
of  men  of  pleasure  by  the  peculiar  gross- 
ness  of  his  immomlity,  and  by  the 
obscenity  of  his  writings.  Like  Wilkes, 
he  was  heedless,  not  only  of  the  laws  of 
morality,  but  of  the  laws  of  honour.  Tet 
he  affected,  like  Wilkes,  to  naite  the 
character  of  the  demagogue  to  that  of 
the  fine  gentleman.  lake  Wilkes,  he 
conciliated,  by  his  good-homonr  and  his 
high  spirits,  the  regard  of  many  nho 
despised  his  character.    lake  Wilkes,  he 
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was  hideonBly  ugly;  like  Wilkes,  he 
made  a  jest  of  his  own  ugliness;  and, 
like  Wilkes,  he  was,  in  spite  of  his 
ugliness,  very  attentive  to  his  dress,  and 
Tery  snccessf nl  in  affairs  of  gallantry. 

Besembling  Wilkes  in  the  lower  and 
grosser  parts  of  his  character,  he  had, 
in  his  higher  qnalities,  some  affinity  to 
Gha^am.  His  eloquence,  as  far  as  we 
can  jndge  of  it,  bore  no  in- 
considerable resemblance 
to  that  of  the  greatEnglish 
minister.  He  was  not  eminently  success- 
ful  in  long  set  speeches.  He  was  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  close  and  ready  debater. 
Sudden  bursts,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
effect  of  inspiration — short  sentences 
which  came  like  lightning,  dazzling,  burn- 
ing, striking  down  eyerything  before 
them — sentences  which,  spoken  at  critical 
moments,  decided  the  fote  of  great  ques- 
tions— sentences  which  at  once  became 
proyerbe— sentences  which  everybody 
still  knows  by  heart — ^in  these  chiefly  lay 
the  oratorical  power  both  of  Chatham 
and  of  Mlrabeau.  There  have  been  &r 
greater  speakers,  and  far  greater  states- 
men, than  either  of  them ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  any  men  have,  in  modem  times, 
exercised  such  vast  personal  influence 
over  stormy  and  divided  assemblies. 
The  power  of  both  was  as  mudi  moral 
aa  intellectual.  In  true  dignity  of  cha- 
racter, in  private  and  public  virtue^  it 
may  seem  absurd  to  institute  any  com- 
parison between  them;  but  tiiey  had 
the  same  haughtiness  and  vehemence  of 
temper.  In  their  language  and  manner 
there  was  a  disdainful  self-confidence, 
an  imperiousness,  a  fierceness  of  passion, 
before  which  all  common  minds  quailed. 
Even  Hurray  and  Charles  Townshend, 
though  intellectually  not  inferior  to 
Chatham,  were  always  cowed  by  him. 
Bamave^  in  the  same  manner,  though 
the  best  debater  in  the  National  Assembly, 
flinched  before  the  energy  of  Kirabean. 
Men,  except  in  bad  novels,  are  not  all 


good  or  all  eviL  It  can  scarcely  le 
denied  that  the  virtue  of  Lord  Chatham 
was  a  little  theatrical.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  *^Jgi^* 
in  Mirabeau,  not  indeed 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  virtue, 
but  that  imperfect  substitute  for  virtue, 
which  is  found  in  almost  all  superior 
minds, — a  sensibility  to  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  which  sometimes  amounted 
to  sincere  enthusiasm;  and  which,, 
mingled  with  the  desire  of  admiration, 
sometimes  gave  to  his  character  a  lustro 
resembling  the  lustre  of  true  goodness^ 
— as  the  "faded  splendour  wan"  which 
lingered  round  the  fallen  archangel, 
resembled  the  exceeding  brightness  of 
those  spirits  who  had  kept  their  first 
estate. 

There  are  several  other  admirable 
portraits  of  eminent  men  in  these  Memoirs. 
That  of  Sieyes  in  particu- 
lar, and  that  of  TaUeyrand,  -^^^g.* 
are  masterpieces,  full  of 
life  and  expression.  But  nothing  in  the 
book  has  interested  us  more  than  the 
view  which  M.  Bumont  has  presented  to 
us,  unostentatiously,  and,  we  may  say, 
unoonsoionsly,  of  his  own  character. 
The  sturdy  rectitude,  the  large  charity, 
the  good-nature,  the  modesty,  the  inde- 
pendent spirit,  the  ardent  philanthropy, 
the  unaffected  indifference  to  money  and 
to  fame,  make  up  a  character  which, 
while  it  has  nothing  unnatural,  seems  to 
us  to  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than 
any  of  the  Grandisons  and  Allworthys 
of  fiction.  The  work  is  not  indeed  pre- 
cisely such  a  work  as  we  had  anticipated 
—it  is  more  lively,  more  picturesque, 
more  amusing  than  we  had  promised 
ourselves ;  and  it  is,  on  the  other  band, 
less  profound  and  philosophie.  But  if 
it  is  not,  in  all  respects,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  intelleet 
of  M.  Bumont,  it  is  assuredly  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his 
heart. 


THE   ATHElfUN    OEATORS. 

(BInight's  Quabterly  Magazine,  Aug.  ,1824.) 

"  To  the  famous  craton  tepair, 
ThoM  ancient,  whoae  raistleaB  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratio 
Shook  the  araenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Oroeoe 
To  Maoedon  and  ArtazeizeaT  throne."— Miltok. 


GlaBBioal 
'writers. 


The  celebrity  of  the  great  dasaical 
writers  is  confined  within  no  limits 
except  those  which,  separate  dyilized  from 
savage  man.  Their  works 
are  the  conunon  property 
of  every  polished  nation. 
They  hare  furnished  aabjects  for  the 
painter,  and  models  for  the  poet.  In  the 
minds  of  the  educated  classes  throughout 
Snzope,  their  names  are  indissolably 
associated  with  the  endearing  recollec- 
tions of  childhood— the  old  schoolroom— 
the  dog-eared  grammar— the  first  prize — 
the  tears  so  often  shed  and  so  quickly 
dried.  Bo  great  is  the  veneration  with 
which  they  are  regarded  that  even  the 
editors  and  commentators  who  perform 
the  lowest  menial  offices  to  their  memory, 
are  considered  like  the  equerries  and 
chamberlains  of  sovereign  princes,  as 
entitled  to  a  high  rank  in  the  table  of 
literary  precedence.  It  is  therefore  some- 
what singular  that  their  productions 
should  so  rarely  have  been  examined  on 
just  and  philosophical  principles  of 
criticism. 

The  ancient  writers  themselves  affoni 
OB  but  little  assistance.  When  they 
particularize,  they  are  commonly  trivial ; 
when  they  would  generalize  they  become 
indistinct.  An  exception  must  indeed  be 
made  in  favour  of  Aristotle.  Both  in 
analysis  and  in  combina- 
tion that  great,  man  was 
without  a  rival.  Ko  philosopher  has 
ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the 
talent  either  of  separating  established 
systems  into  their  primary  elements  or  of 
connecting  detached  phenomena  in  har- 
monious systems.  He  was  the  great 
fashioner  of  the  intellectual  chaos  ;  he 
changed  its  darkness  into  light,  and  its 
discoid  into  order.  He  brought  to  literary 
researches  the  same  vigour  and  amplitude 


Aristotle. 


of  mind  to  wUch  both  physical  and 
metaphysical  adence  are  so  greatly  in- 
debted. His  fundamental  principlea  of 
critidsm  are  excellent.  To  cite  only  a 
single  instance  :^the  doctrine  which  he 
established,  that  poetry  is  an  inutatire 
art,  when  justly  understood,  is  to  the 
critio  what  the  compass  is  to  the  navi- 
gator. With  it  he  may  venture  njMm  the 
most  extensive  excursions  ;  without  it  he 
must  creep  cautiously  along  the  coast  or 
lose  himself  in  a  trackless  expanse,  and 
trust  at  best  to  the  gnldaoce  of  an 
oocasional  star.  It  is  a  discovery  which 
changes  a  ci^rice  into  a  sdenee^ 

The  general  propositions  of  Aristotle 
are  valuable.  Bat  the  merit  of  the 
auperstmcture  bears  no  proportion  to  that 
of  the  foundation.  This 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  8ap«n«rae> 
the  character  of  the  philo-  i^iiSon. 
Bopher  who,  though  quali- 
fied to  do  all  that  could  be  done  by  the 
resolving  and  combining  powers  <A  the 
understandingpseems  notto  bavepoeaessed 
much  of  sensibility  or  imaginatioo. 
Partly  also  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
deficiency  of  mnteriais.  The  great  works 
of  genius  which  then  existed  were  not 
either  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently 
varied  to  enable  any  man  to  form  a  code 
of  literature.  To  require  that  a  critic 
should  conceive  classes  of  composition 
which  had  never  existed,  and  then  in- 
vestigate their  principles,  would  be  as 
unreasonable  as  the  demand  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  expected  his  magicians  first  to 
tell  him  his  dream  and  then  to  interpret  it. 

With  all  his  deficiencies  Aristotle  was 
the  most  enlightened  and  profound  critic 
of  antiquity.      Dionysius     x>ionyrfns. 
was  far  from  possessing 
the  same  exquisite  subtilty,  or  the  saiae 
vast  comprehension,  but  he  had  access  to 
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a  much  greater  number  of  specimens,  and 
lie  had  deroted  himself,  as  it  appears, 
more  exclosiyely  to  the  stody  of  elegant 
literature.  His  peculiar  judgments  are 
of  more  value  than  his  general  principles. 
Se  is  only  the  historian  of  Hteratnre. 
Aristotle  is  its  philosopher. 

Qointilian  applied  to  gfeneral  literature 
the  same  principles  by  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  declamations 

Quintillan.     ^^  ^^  P°P^-    ^®  ^~^ 
for  nothing  but  rhetoric, 

and  rhetoric  not  of  the  highest  order.  He 
speaks  coldly  of  the  incomparable  works 
of  JBschylns.  He  admires  beyond  ex- 
pression those  inexhaustible  mines  of 
common-places,  the  plays  of  Buripldes. 
He  bestows  a  few  yague  words  on  the 
poetical  character  of  Homer.  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  him  merely  as  an 
orator.  An  orator  Homer  doubtless  was, 
and  a  great  orator.  But  surely  nothing 
is  more  remarkable,  in  bis  admirable 
works,  than  the  art  with  which  his 
oratorical  powers  are  made  subeerrient  to 
the  purposes  oi  poetry.  Nor  can  I  think 
Qiiintilian  a  great  critic  in  his  own  pro- 
Tinoe.  Just  as  are  many  of  his  remarks, 
beautiful  as  are  many  of  his  illustrations, 
we  can  perpetually  detect  in  his  thoughts 
that  flavour  which  the  soil  of  despotism 
generally  communicates  to  all  the  fruits 
of  genius.  Eloquence  was  in  his  time 
little  more  than  a  condiment  which  served 
to  stimulate  in  a  despot  the  jaded  appetite 
for  panegyric,  an  amusement  for  the 
travelled  nobles  and  the  blue-stocking 
matrons  of  Bome.  It  is  therefore  with 
him  rather  a  sport  than  a  war;  it  is  a 
contest  of  foils,  not  of  swords.  He 
appears  to  think  more  of  the  grace  of  the 
attitude  than  of  the  direction  and  vigour 
of  the  thrust.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
in  justice  to  Quintilian  that  this  is  an 
error  to  which  Cicero  has  too  often  given 
the  sanction  both  of  his  precept  and 
example. 

Longinus  seems  to  have  had  great 
sensibility,  but  little  discrimination.  He 
gives  us  eloquent  sentences,  but  no  prin- 
ciples. It  was  happily  said  that  Montes- 
quieu ought  to  have  changed  the  name  of 
his  book  from  Ve$prit  dt$  loit  to  L*e$prit 
sur  Ui  loit.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
philosopher  of  Palmyra  ought  to  have 
entitled  his  famous  work,  not  ^Longinus 

tfiiirfnM      ^^  ^^  Sublime,"  but  **  The 
ijongmiu.      g^yj^i^^  ^  Longinus." 

The  origin  of  the  sublime  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  Interesting  subjects  of 
inquiry  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of 


ft  critic.  In  our  own  country  it  has  been 
discussed  with  great  ability,  and  I  think 
with  very  little  success  by  Burke  and 
Dugald  Stewart.  Longinus  dispenses 
himself  from  all  hivestigations  of  this 
nature  by  telling  his  friend  Terentianus 
that  he  always  knows  everything  that 
can  be  said  upon  the  question.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Terentianus  did  not 
impart  some  of  his  knowledge  to  his  in- 
structor; for,  from  Longinus  we  learn 
only  that  sublimity  means  height  or 
•elevation, — 

This  name,  so  commodiously  vague,  is 
applied  indifferently  to  the  noble  prayer 
of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad,  and  to  a  passage  of 
Plato  about  the  human  body,  as  fnU  of 
conceits  as  an  ode  of  Oowley.'  Having 
no  fixed  standard,  Longinus  is  right  only 
by  accident.  He  is  rather  a  fancier  than 
a  critic 

Modem  writers  have  been  prevented 

by    many   causes   from   supplying  the 

deficiencies  of  their  dassioal  predecessors. 

At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  literature 

no  man   could,    without 

great  and  painful  labour,       Modem 

acquire  an  accurate  and    ""^^^  •»* 

1         X  i__      1  J        M  ^t.  ancient 

elegant  knowledge  of  the     languages. 

ancient  languages.  And, 
unfortunately,  those  grammatical  and 
philological  studies,  without  which  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  the  great 
works  of  Athenian  and  Boman  genius 
have  a  tendency  to  contract  the  views 
and  deaden  the  sensibility  of  those  who 
follow  them  with  extreme  assiduity.  A 
powerful  mind,  which  has  been  long  em- 
ployed in  such  studies,  may  be  compared 
to  the  gigantic  spirit  in  the  Anbian  tale, 
who  was  persuaded  to  contract  himself  to 
small  dimensions,  in  order  to  enter  within 
the  enchanted  vessel,  and  when  his  prison 
had  been  doeed  npon  him,  fonnd  himself 
unable  to  escape  from  the  narrow  boun« 
daries  to  the  measure  of  which  he  had 
reduced  his  stature.  When  the  means 
have  long  been  the  object  of  application 
they  are  naturally  substituted  for  the 
end.  It  was  said  by  Eugene  of  Savoy 
that  the  greatest  generals  have  commonly 
been  those  who  have  been  at  once  raised 
to  command,  and  introduced  to  the  great 
operations  of  war  without  being  employed 
in  the  petty  calculations  and  manosuvres 
which  employ  the  time  of  an  inferior 
officer.  In  literature  the  principle  is 
equally  sound.  The  great  tactics  of 
criticism  will,  in  general,  be  best  under* 
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stood  by  those  who  have  not  had  mach 
practice  in  drilling  syllables  and  par- 
ticles. I  remember  to  have  observed 
among  the  French  Anas,  a  ladicrons 
instance  of  this.  A  scholar,  doubtless  of 
great  learning,  recommends  the  study  of 
some  long  Latin  treatise,  of  which  I  now 
forget  the  name,  on  the  religious  man- 
ners, government,  and  language  of  the 
early  Greeks.  "  For  there,"  says  he, "  yon 
will  learn  everything  of  importance  that 
is  contained  in  the  Biad  and  Odyssey 
without  the  trouble  of  reading  two  such 
tedious  books.''  Alas  1  it  had  not  occurred 
to  the  poor  gentleman  that  all  the  know- 
ledge  to  which  he  attached  so  much 
value,  was  useful  only  as  it  illustrated 
the  great  poems  which  he  despised  and 
would  be  as  worthless  for  any  other 
purpose  as  the  mythology  of  Ca£Eraria  or 
the  vocabulary  of  Otaheite. 

Of  those  scholan  who  have  disdained 
to  confine  themselves  to  verbal  criticism 
few  have  been  successful.  The  ancient 
languages  have  generally  a  magical  in- 
fluence on  their  faculties.  They  were 
"  fools  called  into  a  circle  by  Greek  invo- 
cations." The  Iliad  and  iSneid  were  to 
them  not  books  but  curl* 

o^oidSL  o*^*i«*  <>'  ™*^«'  reUques. 
They  no  more  admired 
those  works  for  their  merits  than  a  good 
Catholic  venerates  the  house  of  the  Yirgin 
at  Loretto  for  its  architecture.  What- 
ever was  classical  was  good.  Homer  was 
a  great  poet ;  and  so  was  Callimachns. 
The  epistles  of  Cicero  were  fine  ;  and  so 
were  those  of  PhaUris.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  evidence  they  fell 
into  the  same  error.  The  authority  of 
all  narrations  written  in  Greek  or  Latin 
was  the  same  to  them.  It  never  crossed 
their  minds  that  the  lapse  of  five 
hundred  yean  or  the  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred leagues  oonld  aifeot  the  accuracy  of 
a  narration  ; — that  Livy  could  be  a  less 
veracious  historian  than  Folybius;~or 
that  Plutarch  could  know  less  about  the 
friends  of  Xenophon  than  Xenophon 
himsell  Deceived  by  the  distance  of 
time,  they  seem  to  consider  all  the 
classics  as  contemporaries ;  just  as  I  have 
known  people  in  England,  deceived  by 
the  distance  of  place,  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  persons  who  live  in  India  are 
neighbours,  and  ask  an  inhabitant  of 
Bombay  about  the  health  of  an  ac- 
quaintance at  Calcutta.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  barbarian  deluge  will  ever  a^ain 
pass  over  Europe.  But  should  such  a 
calamity  happen,  it  seems  not  improbable 


ontUxna. 


that  some  future  Rollin  or  Gillies  w£ 
compile  a  history  of  England  fionft  Mis^ 
Porter's  Scottish  Chiefs,  Hjss  Lee« 
Becess,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  TTraxalis 
Hemoirs. 

It  is  surely  time  that  ancient  literatuK 
should  be  examined  in  a  different  mann^. 
without  pedantical  prepossessioaia,  b-.t 
with  a  just  allowance  at  the  same  tim* 
for  the  difference  of  circumstances  acd 
manners.  I  am  far  from  pretending  to 
the  knowledge  or  ability  which  anch  a 
task  would  require.  All  that  I  mean  to 
offer  is  a  collection  of  desultory  remark* 
upon  a  most  interesting  portion  of  Greek 
literature. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  coic- 
positions  which  have  ever  been  produced 
in  the  world  are  equally  perfect  in  their 
kind  with  the  great  Athe- 
nian orations.  Genius  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws 
which  regnlate  the  production  of  oottoa 
and  molasses.  Tbe  supply  adjosta  Haelf 
to  the  demand.  The  quantity  may  be 
diminished  by  restrictions  and  multiplied 
by  bounties.  The  singular  excellence  to 
which  eloquence  attained  at  Athens  is 
to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  infinenoe 
which  it  exerted  there.  In  turbulent 
times,  under  a  constitution  purely  demo- 
cratic, among  a  people  educated  exactly 
to  that  point  at  which  men  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  strong  and  sudden  impresaiona, 
acute,  but  not  sound  reasoners,  warm  in 
their  feelings,  unfixed  in  their  piincaplee, 
and  passionate  admirers  of  fine  composi- 
tions, oratory  received  such  encourage- 
ment as  it  has  never  since  obtained. 

The  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  was  a  favourite  object  of  tbe 
contemptuous  derision  of 
Samuel  Johnson  ;  a  man  ^i^SSS** 
who  knew  nothing  of  ofOfMk. 
Greek  literature  beyond 
the  common  school  books,  and  who  seems 
to  have  brought  to  what  he  had  read 
scarcely  more  than  the  discernment  of  a 
common  schoolboy.  He  used  to  assert 
with  that  arrogant  absurdity  wbkh,  is 
spits  of  his  great  abilities  and  virtues, 
renders  him  perhaps  the  most  xidicuIooB 
character  in  literary  history,  that  Demoi- 
thenes  spoke  to  a  people  of  brutes  ;^to 
a  barbarous  people ; — that  there  coold 
have  been  no  civilization  before  the  ia- 
vention  of  printing.  Johnson  was  a  keeo, 
but  a  very  narrow-minded  observer  of 
mankind.  He  perpetually  confonsded 
their  general  nature  with  their  partienUr 
circumstances.     He   knew   Loudoo  in- 
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timatelj.  The  sagacity  of  his  remarks 
on  its  society  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
Bat  Fleet  Street  was  the  world  to  him. 
He  saw  that  Londoners  who  did  not  read 
were  profoundly  ignorant;  and  he  in- 
ferred that  a  Greek,  who  had  few  or  no 
books,  mast  have  been  as  uninformed  as 
one  of  Mr.  Thrale's  draymen. 

There  seems  to  be,  on  the  contrary, 
crery  reason  to  believe  that  in  general 
intelligence  the  Athenian  populace  far 
surpassed  the  lower  orders 
SfSSSS!;,^!"'  «"y  immunity  that 
ever  existed.  It  must  be 
considered,  that  to  be  a  citizen  was  to  be 
a  legislator, — a  soldier, — a  judge— one 
-  upon  whose  Yoioe  might  depend  the  fate 
of  the  wealthiest  tributary  state,  or  the 
most  eminent  public  man.  The  lowest 
offices,  both  of  agriculture  and  of  trade, 
were  in  common  performed  by  slaves. 
The  commonwealth  supplied  its  meanest 
members  with  the  support  of  life,  the 
opportunity  of  leisure,  and  the  means  of 
amusement.  Books  were  indeed  few, 
but  they  were  excellent,  and  they  were 
accurately  known.  It  is  not  by  turning 
tfver  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly  perusing 
and  intently  contemplating  a  few  great 
aiodels,  that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined. 
A,  man  of  letters  must  now  read  much 
that  he  soon  forgets,  and  much  from 
which  he  learns  nothing  worthy  to  be 
remembered.  The  best  works  employ  in 
general  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time. 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  transcribed 
six  times  the  history  of  Thucydides.  If 
he  had  been  a  young  politician  of  the 
present  age  he  might  in  the  same  space 
of  time  have  skimmed  innumerable  news> 
papers  and  pamphlets.  I  do  not  condemn 
that  desultory  mode  of  study  which  the 
state  of  things  in  our  day  renders  a 
matter  of  necessity.  But  I  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  changes 
On  which  ths  admirers  of  modern  institu* 
tions  delight  to  dwell  have  improved  our 
condition  so  much  in  reality  as  In  appear-, 
ance.  Bumford,  it  is  said,  proposed  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  a  scheme  for  feed- 
ing his  soldiers  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  formerly.  His  plan  was  simply  to 
compel  them  to  masticate  their  food 
thoroughly.  A  small  quantity  thus 
eaten  would,  according  to  that  famous 
protector,  afford  more  sustenance  than  a 
large  meal  hastily  devoured.  I  do  not 
know  how  Bumford's  proposition  was 
received,  but  to  the  mind  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  more  nutritious  to  digest  a  page 
Chan  to  devour  a  volume. 


Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of 
the  education  of  an  Athenian  cltizan. 
I«t  us  for  a  momont  transport  oamelvea 
in  thought  to  that  glorious  city.  Let  us 
imagine  that  we  are  enter- 
ing its  gateein  the  time  '^jJh-nV 
of  its  power  and  glory. 
A  crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico. 
All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entabla- 
ture, for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  frieze. 
We  turn  into  another  street ;  a  rhapsodist 
is  reciting  there ;  men,  women,  children 
are  thronging  round  him ;  the  tears  are 
running  down  their  cheeks ;  their  eyes 
are  fixed,  their  very  breath  is  still ;  for  he 
is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Achilles  and  kissed  thosa  hands — ^the 
terrible — the  murderous — ^which  had  slain 
so  many  of   hia  sons. 

89ivatt  ii^po^6»fOvtf  at  ot  woKiaf  ktqvov  livt 

We  enter  the  public  place ;  there  is  a  ring 
of  youths,  all  leaning  forward  with  spark- 
ling eyes  and  gestures  of  expectation. 
Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  famoos 
Atheist  of  Ionia  and  has  just  brought  him 
to  a  contradiction  of  terms.  But  we  are  in- 
terrupted. The  herald  is  crying—"  Boom' 
for  the  Prytanes."  The  general  assembly 
is  to  meet.  The  people  are  swarming  in 
on  every  side.  Proclamation  is  made— 
**  Who  wishes  to  speak?"  Thereisashont 
and  a  clapping  of  hands :  Pericles  is 
mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of 
Sophocles;  and  away  to 
sing  with  Aspasia.  I 
know  of  no  modem 
university  which  has  so  excellent  a  system 
of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired  and  opinions 
thus  formed  were  indeed  likely  to  be  in 
some  respects  defective.  Propositions 
which  are  advanced  in 
discourse  generaUy  result  j^^iSg.  ' 
from  a  partial  view  of  the 
question  and  cannot  be  kept  under  ex-< 
amination  long  enough  to  be  corrected. 
Men  of  great  conversational  powers 
almost  universally  practice  a  sort  of 
lively  sophistry  and  exaggeration  which 
deceives,  for  the  moment,  both  themselves 
and  their  auditors.  Thus  we  see  doctrines 
which  cannot  bear  a  dose  inspection 
triumph  perpetually  in  drawing-rooms,  in 
debating  societies,  and  even  in  legislative 
or  judicial  assemblies.  To  the  conversa- 
tional education  of  the  Athenians  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  the  great  looseness  of 
reasoning  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of 
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their  scientific  writings.  Even  the  most 
illogical  of  modern  "writers  would  stand 
perfectly  aghast  at  the  puerile  fallacies 
which  seem  to  have  deluded  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquity.  Sir  Thomas 
Lethbridge  would  stare  at  the  political 
economy  of  Xeoophon,  and  the  author 
of  "Soirees  de  Petersbourg,"  would  be 
afihamed  of  some  of  the  metaphysical 
arguments  of  Plato.  But  the  very  dr- 
cumstanoes  which  retarded  the  growth  of 
science  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  eloquence.  From  the  early 
habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated  dis* 
cussion  the  intelligent  student  would 
derive  that  readiness  of  resource,  that 
copiousness  of  language,  and  that  know- 
ledge of  the  temper  and  understanding  of 
an  audience,  which  are  far  move  Tsluable 
to  an  orator  than  the  greatest  logical 
powers. 

Horace  has  prettily  compared  poems 
to  those  paintings  of  which  the  effect 
varies  as  tiie  spectator  changes  his  stand. 
The  same  remark  applies  with  at  least 
equal  justice  to  speeches.    Th^y  must  be 

read  with  the  temper  of 
"^^JS^i^   those  to  whom  they  were 

addressed,  or  they  must 
necessarily  appear  to  offend  against  the 
laws  of  taste  and  reason ;  as  the  finest 
picture,  seen  in  a  light  different  from  that 
for  which  it  was  designed,  will  appear  fit 
only  for  a  sign.  This  is  perpetually  for» 
gotten  by  those  who  criticise  oratory. 
Because  they  are  reading  at  leisure, 
pausing  at  every  line^  reconsidering  every 
argument,  they  forget  that  the  hearers 
were  hurried  from  point  to  point  too 
rapidly  to  detect  the  fallacies  through 
which  they  were  conducted;  that  they 
had  no  time  to  disentangle  sophisism  or 
to  notice  slight  inaccuracies  of  expres- 
sion ;  that  elaborate  excellence,  either  of 
reasoning  or  of  language,  would  have 
been  absolutely  thrown  away.  To  recur 
to  the  analogy  of  the  sister  art,  these  con- 
noisseurs examine  a  panorama  through 
a  microscope,  and  quarrel  with  a  scene 
painter  because  he  does  not  give  to  his 
work  the  exquisite  finish  of  Gerard  Dow. 
Oratory  is  to  be  estimated  on  principles 
different  from  those  which  are  applied  to 
other  productions.  Truth  is  the  objcet 
of  philosophy  and  history.  Truth  is  the 
object  even  of  those  works  which  are 
peculiarly  called  works  of  fiction,  but 
which  in  fact  bear  the  same  relation  to 
history  which  algebra  bears  to  arithmetic 
The  merit  of  poetry  in  its  wildest  forms 
still  consists  in  truth— truth  is  conveyed 


Oriterioscf 
eloq:nen(». 


Oratory 


to  the  understanding,  not  directly  by  the 
words,  but  drcuitoosly  by  mtani  d 
imaginative  assodationa  whidi  sem  m 
its  conductors.  The  object  of  ontcrr 
alone  is  not  truth,  but  persuasion.  Toe 
admiration  of  the  multitude  does  cc: 
make  Moore  a  greater  poet  than  Coleridge 
or  Beattie  a  greater  philosopher  tbu 
Berkeley.  But  the  criterion  of  eloqcesc^ 
is  different  A  speaker 
who  exhausts  the  whole 
philosophy  of  a  questioo, 
who  displays  every  grace  of  style,  yet 
produces  no  effect  on  his  audience,  zsir 
be  a  great  essayist,  a  great  statesuns, » 
great  master  of  composition,  but  he  is  s^t 
an  orator.  If  he  miss  the  mark,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  be  have  taken  tia 
too  high  or  too  low. 

The  effect  of  the  great  freedom  of  the 
press  in  England  has  been  in  a  great 
measuro  to  destroy  this  distinction,  isd 
to  leave  among  us  little  of  what  I  call 
oratory  proper.    Our  legislators,  our  cao- 
didates  on  great  occasions 
even   our  advocates,  ad- 
dress themselves  less  to 
the  audience  than  to  the  reporten.   Tbey 
think  less  of  the  few  hearers  than  of  the 
innumerable  readers.      At  Athens  the 
case  was  different ;  there  the  only  object 
of  the  speakers  was  immediate  conrictioa 
and  persuasion.    He  therefore  who  wooJd 
justly  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  Oredan 
orators,  should  place  himself  as  nearly  tf 
possible  in  the  situation  of  their  auditors ; 
he  should  divest  himaelf  of  his  modem 
feelings  and  acquirements,  and  make  the 
prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  Atbenisn 
citizens  his  own.    He  who  studies  their 
works  in  this  spirit  wiU  find  that  maoy 
of  those  thmgs  which  to  an  English 
reader  appear  to  be  blemishes— the  viola- 
tion of  those  excellent  rules  of  eridence 
by  which  our  courts  ot  law  are  regulated 
—the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter 
—the  reference  to  poUtical  expediency  m 
judicial    investigations-tbe    sssertions 
without  proof— the  passionate  entitatwa 
—the  furious  invectives-«re  rsally  proofs 
of  the  prudence   and  address  of  the 
speakers.    HemustnotdweUmsUdoW 
on  arguments  or  phrases ;  but  scqiiiew 
in   his  first  impressions.     It  reqsiz^ 
repeated  perusal  and  refieetion  todepde 
righUy  on  any  other  portion  of  literatwe 
But  with  respect  to  works  of  which  the 
merit  depends  on   their  instauUseoai 
effect,  the  most  hasty  judgment  islJikdJ 
to  be  best. 

The  history  of  eloquence  at  Athem  *• 
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remarkable.    From  a  Terjr  early  period 

great    speakers    had   flourished     there. 

Pisistratus  and  Themistocles  are  said  to 

have  owed  much  of  their 

Bistory  of     influence  to  their  talents 

•^"a^S.**  ^o'^  ^^^^^'  We  learn, 
with  more  certainty,  that 
Pericles  was  distinguished  by  extraor- 
dinary oratorical  powers.  The  substance 
of  some  of  his  speeches  is  transmitted  to 
us  by  Thncydides,  and  that  excellent 
writer  has  doubtless  faithfully  reported 
the  general  line  of  his  arguments.  But 
the  manner,  which  in  oratory  is  of  least 
as  much  consequence  as  the  matter,  was 
of  no  importance  to  his  narration.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  not  attempted  to 
preserve  it.  Throughout  his  work  every 
speech  on  every  subject,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  or  the  dialect  of 
the  speaker,  is  in  exactly  the  same  form. 
The  grave  King  .of  Sparta,  the  furious 
demagogue  of  Athens,  the  general  en- 
couraging his  army,  the  captive  suppli- 
cating for  his  life,  all  are  represented  as 
speakers  in  one  unvaried  style— a  style 
moreover  wholly  unfit  for  oratorical 
purposes.  His  mode  of  reasoning  is 
singularly  elliptical— in  reality  most  con- 
secutive,—>yet  in  appearance  most  inco- 
herent. His  mc&ning,  in  itself  sufficiently 
perplexing,  is  compressed  into  the  fewest 
possible  words.  His  great  fondness  for 
antithetical  expression  has  not  a  little 
conduced  to  this  effect.  Every  one  must 
have  observed  how  much  more  the  sense 
is  condensed  in  the  verses  of  Pope  and 
his  imitators,  who  never  ventured  to 
continue  the  same  clause  from  couplet  to 
couplet  than  in  those  of  poets  who  allow 
themselves  that  license.  Every  artificial 
division  which  is  sti-ongly  marked  and 
which  frequently  recurs  has  the  same 
tendency.  The  natural  and  perspicuous 
expression  which  spontaneovsly  rises  to 
the  mind,  will  often  refuse  to-aooommo- 
date  itself  to  such  a  form.  It  is  necessary 
either  to  expand  it  into  weakness  or  to 
compress  it  into  almost  impenetrable 
density.  The  latter  is  generally  the 
choice  of  an  able  man  and  was  assuredly 
the  choice  of  Thucydldes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 

such  speeches   could  never   have   been 

delivered.    Thoy  are  perhaps  among  the 

most  difficult  passages  in 

^bSSSL.*^    the  Greek  language,  and 

would  probably  have  been 

scarcely  more  intelligible  to  an  Athenian 

auditor  than  t^  a  modem  reader.    Their 

obscnrity  was  acknowledged  by  Cicero, 


who  was  as  intimate  with  the  literature  and 
language  of  Greece  as  the  most  accom- 
plished of  its  natives,  and  who  seems  to 
have  held  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
Greek  authors.  Their  difficulty  to  a 
modem  reader  lies  not  in  the  words  but 
in  the  reasoning.  A  dictionary  is  of  far 
less  use  in  studying  them  than  a  clear 
head  and  close  attention  to  the  context. 
They  are  valuable  to  the  scholar  as  dis- 
playing beyond  almost  any  other  com- 
position the  powers  of  the  finest  of 
languages ;— they  are  valuable  to  the 
philosopher,  as  illustrating  the  morals  and 
manners  of  a  most.interesting  age ; — they 
abound  in  just  thought  and  energetic 
expression,  but  they  do  not  enable  us  to 
form  any  accurate  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  early  Greek  orators. 

Though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
before  the  Persian  wars  Athens  had  pro- 
dnoed  eminent  speakers,  yet  the  period 
during  which  eloquence  most  fionrished 
among  her  citizens  was  by 
no  means  that  of  her  ^S^^^J^ 
greatest  power  and  gloiy.  flouxlslied. 
It  commenced  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  fact  the 
steps  by  which  Athenian  oratory  ap- 
proached to  its  finished  excellence  seem 
to  have  been  almost  contemporaneous 
with  those  by  which  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter and  the  Athenian  empire  sunk  to 
degradation.  At  the  time  when  the  little 
commonwealth  achieved  those  victories 
which  twenty-five  eventful  centuries  have 
left  unequalled,  eloquence  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  deliverers  of  Greece  became 
its  plunders  and  oppressors.  Unmeasured 
exaction,  atrocious  vengeance,  the  mad- 
ness of  the  multitude,  the  tyranny  of  the 
great,  filled  the  Cydades  with  tears,  and 
blood,  and  mourning.  The  sword  un- 
peopled whole  islands  in  a  day.  The 
plough  passed  over  the  ruins  of  famous 
cities.  The  imperial  republic  sent  forth 
her  children  by  thousands  to  pine  in  the 
quarries  of  Syracuse  or  to  feed  the 
Vultures  of  ^gospotami.  She  was  at 
length  reduced  by  famine  and  slaughter 
to  humble  herself  before  her  enemies  and 
to  purchase  existence  by  the  sacrifice  of 
her  empire  and  her  laws.  Daring  these 
disastrous  and  gloomy  years,  oratory  was 
advancing  towards  its  highest  excellence. 
And  it  was  when  the  moral,  the  political, 
and  the  military  character  of  the  people 
was  most  utterly  degraded  j  it  was  when 
the  Viceroy  of  a  Macedonian  sovereign 
gave  law  to  Greece  that  the  Courts  of 
Athens    witnessed    the   most    splendid 
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contest  of  eloquence  that  the  world  has     | 
ever  known. 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  I 
not,  I  think,  difficult  to  assign.  The  } 
<Jivision  of  labour  operates  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  orator  as  it  does  on  those 
of  the  mechanic.  It  was  remarked  by 
the  ancients  that  the  Pentathlete  who 
divided  his  attention  between  several 
exercises,  though  he  could  not  vie  with  a 
boxer  in  the  use  of  the  cestus,  or  with 
one  who  had  confined  his  attention  to 
running  in  the  contest  of  the  Stadium, 
yet  enjoyed  far  greater  general  vigour 
and  health  than  either.  It  is  the  same 
yrith  the  mind.  The  superiority  in 
technical  skill    is    often 

JS^^L    more  than  compensated  by 
^^  the  inferiority  in  general 

intelligence.  And  this  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  politics.  States  have  always 
been  best  governed  by  men  who  have 
taken  a  wide  view  of  public  affairs,  and 
who  have  rather  a  general  acquaintance 
with  many  sciences  than  a  perfect  mastery 
of  one.  The  union  of  the  political  and 
unpolitical  departments  in  Greece  con- 
tributed not  Bc  little  to  the  splendour  of 
its  early  history.  After  their  separation, 
more  sldlf  nl  generals  and  greater  speakers 
appeared ;— but  the  breed  of  statesmen 
dwindled  and  became  almost  extinct. 
Themistodes  or  Pericles  would  have 
been  no  match  for  Demosthenes  in  the 
assembly  or  for  Iphicrates  in  the  field. 
But  surely  they  were  incomparably 
better  fitted  than  either  for  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs. 

There   is   indeed  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  war  and  that  of  the 

Greeks.  They  both  ad- 
vanced to  perfection  by  contemporaneous 
Steps  and  from  similar  causes.  The 
<(arly  speakers,  like  the  early  warriors 
of  Greece,  were  merely  a  militia.  It  was 
found  that  in  both  employments  practice 
and  disdpline  gave  superiority.*    Each 

*  It  hai  oft«n  oocarred  to  me,  that  to  the 
elrosmstanoee  meotioned  in  the  text  ie  to  be 
infeized  one  of  the  moit  renmrkeble  events 
in  GtedAn  hJetory.  I  meui  the  silent  but 
rapid  downfiBLll  of  the  Lsoednmonian  power. 
Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Peloponneeian 
War,  the  strength  of  Laoediamon  began  to 
dedine.  Iti  military  discipline,  its  social 
inatitations,  were  the  lame.  Agedlatu,  daring 
whoee  reign  the  change  took  place,  waa  the 
ableet  of  iu  Kluga.  Tet  the  Spartan  anniee 
were  freqaentlj  defeated  in  pitched  battlea— 
•a  oeoarrenoe  conaldexed  impoeiiUe  in   the 


pursuit,  therefore,  became  first  an  art 
and  then  a  trade.  In  proportion  as  the 
professors  of  each  became  more  expert 
in  their  particular  craft,  they  became  less 
respectable  in  their  g^eneral  character. 
Their  skill  had  been  obtained  by  tco 
great  expense  to  be  employed  only  from 
disinterested  views.  Thus,  the  soldiers 
forgot  that  they  were  citizens,  and  the 
orators  that  they  were  atateamen.  I 
know  not  to  what  Demosthenes  and  his 
famous  contemporaries  can  be  so  ja5!ly 
compared  as  to  those  mercenary  troops 
who  in  their  time  overran  Greece;  or 
those  who,  from  similar  causes,  were 
some  centuries  ago  the  scourge  of  the 
Italian  republics— perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  their  profession, 
irresistible  in  the  field,  powerful  to 
defend  and  to  destroy,  but  defending 
without  love  and  destroying  without 
hatred.  We  may  despise  the  characters 
of  these  political  CandUtieri,  but  it  U 
impossible  to  examine  their  system  of 
tactics  without  being  amazed  at  its 
perfection. 

I  had  intended  to  proceed  to  thia 
examination  and  to  consider  separately 
the  remains  of  Lysias,  of  .fflschines,  of 
I>emosthenes,  and  of  Isocrates,  who 
though,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  rather 
a  pamphleteer  than  an  orator,  deserves 
on  many  accounts  a  place  in  soch  a 
disquisition.  The  length  of  my  pro- 
legomena compels  me  to  postpone  this 
part  of  the  subject  to  another  oecaaoD. 
A  Magazine  is  certainly  a  deUghtful 
invention  for  a  very  idle  or  a  teiy  busy 
man.    He  is  not  compelled  ^^ 

to  complete  his  plan  or  to       wilUng. 
adhere  to  his  subject.    He 
may  ramble  as  far  as  he  is  inclined  and 
stop   as  soon  as  he  is  tired.    Ko  odc 

mxlkt  agm  of  Gieece.  Wi^  «»  "i^*"^  *** 
have  fought  mort  bcarelj,  yet  thej  were  »• 
longer  attended  by  the  eofice-  to  whkh  tm 
had  fom»erly  been  aocaatomed.  ^^■""'^" 
theee  circumetanoes  ia  oflbred  w*^  "  ^  ~J^  r 
by  any  ancient  author.  The  xeel  <»«• 
conceive  waa  thia.  The  tawdwioolM*  w- 
among  the  Greeka  f onned  a  pemw**^  "^ 
inganny.    WhUe  the  dtiaaue  of  otter  owwnau- 

wealtlM weie engaged  in agTiwl*n» •*r\^^ 
they  had  no  employment  whateter  tot 
study  of  miUtaiy  discipline.  H^^'/V^^S 
the  Penrian  and  Peloponneeian  ^■»**^^ 
that  adrantage  over  their  n««**^^''^„^ 
regular  trot^  always  po«»  o'JJTZ 
This  advantage  th^  lost  when  «****^ 
began  at  a  latter  period  to  employ  »*T^ 
foroae  who  wero  probablj  as  iopenor  v  uk» 
in  the  ait  of  war  aa  they  had  hitherto  l«n  w 

their  antagonlata. 
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takes  the  tronble  to  recollect  his  con- 
tradictory opinions  or  his  unredeemed 
pledges.  He  may  be  as  superficial,  as 
inconsistent,  and  as  careless  as  he 
chooses.  Magazines  resemble  those  little 
angels  who,  according  to  the  pretty 
Batbinical  tradition,  are  generated  every 
morning  by  the  brook  which  rolls  over 


the  flowers  of  Paradise,— 'Whose  life  is 
a  song, — who  warble  till  sunset  and  then 
sink  back  without  regret  into  nothing- 
ness. Such  spirits  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  detecting  spear  of  Ithuriel  or 
the  victorious  sword  of  Michael.  It  is 
enough  for  them  to  please  and  be  for- 
gotten. 
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LATS  OF  ANCIEI7T  HOME  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMa 


LAYS   OF   ANCIENT   ROME. 


PEEFACE. 


That  what  is  called  the  historj  of  the 
ElingB  and  early  Gosmls  of  Borne  is  to  a 
great  extent  fabnlons,  few  scholars  hare, 
since  the  time  of  Beanfort,.  ventured  to 
deny.    It  is  certain  that,  more  than  three 
hundred  and  siztj  years  after  the  date 
ordinarily  assigned  for  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  the  public  records  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  destroyed  by  the 
Gaols.   It  is  certain  that  the  oldest  annals 
of    the   commonwealth   were    compiled 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after 
this  destruction  of  the  records.     It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  great  Latin 
writers  of  the  Augustan   age  did  not 
possess  those  materials,  without  which 
a  trustworthy  account  of  the  infancy  of 
the  republic  could  not  possibly  be  framed. 
Those   writers   own,   indeed,    that    the 
chronicles  to  which  they  had  access  were 
filled  with  battles  that  were  never  fought, 
and  Consuls  that  were  never  inaugurated ; 
and  we  have   abundant  proof  that,  in 
these  chronicles,  events  of  the  greatest 
importance,  such  as  the  issue  of  the  war 
with  Porsena,  and  the  issue  of  the  war 
with   Brennns,   were   grossly  misrepre- 
Bented.     Under   these   circumstances   a 
wise  man  will  look  with  great  suspicion 
on  the  legend  which  has  come  down  to 
ns.    He  will  pei  haps  be  inclined  to  regard 
the  princes  who  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  civil  and    religious   institutions  of 
Rome,  the  son  of  Mars,  and  the  husband 
of  Egeria,  as  mere  mythological  person- 
ages, of  the  same  class  with  Perseus  and 
Ixion.    As  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  oonfincs  of  authentic  history,  he 
will  beoooM  less  and  less  hard  of  belief. 
He  will  admit  that  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  narrative  have  some  founda- 


tion in  truth.  But  he  wHI  distrust 
almost  all  the  details,  not  only  because 
they  seldom  rest  on  any  solid  evidence  * 
but  also  because  he  will  constantly  detect 
in  them,  even  when  they  are  within  the 
limits  of  physical  possibility,  that  pecu- 
liar character,  more  easily  understood 
than  defined,  which  distinguishes  the 
creations  of  the  imagination  from  the 
realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  early  history  of  Bome  is  indeed 
far  more  poetical  than  anything  else  in 
Latin  literature.  The  loves  of  the  Vestal 
and  the  God  of  War,  the  cradle  laid 
among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the  fig-tree, 
the  she-wolf,  the  shepherd's  cabin,  the 
recognition,  the  fratricide,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the 
fall  of  Hostns  Hostilius,  the  struggle  of 
Mettus  Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the 
women  rushing  with  torn  raiment  and 
dishevelled  hair  between  their  fathers 
and  their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings 
of  Numa  and  the  Nymph  by  the  well  in 
the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three 
Bomans  and  the  three  Albans,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  crime  of 
Tullia,  the  simulated  madness  of  Brutus, 
the  ambiguous  reply  of  the  Delphian 
oracle  to  the  Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of 
Lucretia,  the  heroic  actions  of  Horatius 
Codes,  of  Scsevola,  and  of  Cloelia,  the 
Battle  of  Regillus  won  by  the  aid  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  defence  of  Cremera, 
the  touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still 
more  touching  story  of  Virginia,  the  wild 
le^^end  about  the  draining  of  the  Alban 
lake,  the  combat  between  Valerius  Corvus 
and  the  gigantic  Oaul,  are  among  the 
many  instances  which  will  at  once  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  reader. 
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In  the  nftrrative  of  Liyy,  who  was  a 
man  of  fine  imagination,  these  stories 
retain  much  of  their  genuine  character. 
Nor  conld  even  the  tasteless  Dionysins 
distort  and  mutilate  them  Ihto  mere 
prose.  The  poetry  shines,  in  spite  of 
him,  through  the  dreary  pedantry  of  his 
eleren  books.  It  is  discernible  in  the 
most  tedious  and  in  the  most  superficial 
modem  works  on  the  early  times  of 
Borne.  It  enlivens  the  dulness  of  the 
Universal  History,  and  gives  a  charm  to 
the  most  meagre  abridgments  of  Gold- 
smith. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Plutarch  there  were 
discerning  men  who  rejected  the  popular 
aooonnt  of  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
because  that  account  appeared  to  them 
to  have  the  air,  not  of  a  history,  but  of 
romance  or  a  drama.  Plutarch,  who  was 
displeased  at  their  incredulity,  had 
nothing  better  to  say  in  reply  to  their 
arguments  than  that  chance  sometimes 
turns  poet,  and  produces  trains  of  events 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  most 
elaborate  plots  which  are  constructed  by 
art.*  But  though  the  eziBtence  of  a 
poetical  element  in  the  early  history  of 
•the  Great  City  was  detected  so  many 
years  ago,  the  first  critic  who  distinctly 
saw  from  what  source  that  poetical 
element  had  been  derived  was  James 
Perizonius,  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
learned  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  theory,  which,  in  his  own 
days,  attracted  little  or  no  notice,  was 
revived  in  the  present  generation  by 
Neibuhr,  a  man  who  would  have  been 
the  first  writer  of  his  time,  if  his  talent 
for  communicating  truths  had  borne  any 
proportion  to  his  talent  for  investigating 
them.  That  theory  had  been  adopted  by 
several  eminent  scholars  of  our  own 
country,  particularly  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  by  Professor  Maiden,  and  by 
the  lamented  Arnold.  It  appears  to  be 
now  generally  received  by  men  con- 
versant with   classical    antiquity;    and 

*  YiroiTTOi'  ^ev  cku)is  cotI  rb  dpoftariK^v  jcai 
irXao-fiarw^ff*  ow  ici  ti  oiriTTtti',  r^v  Tvx*iv 
opwvraf,  ouay  ironifiaruv  Sjiiiiovpycf  iari. — 
PM.  Som.  viii.  This  remarkable  passage 
baa  been  more  grossly  misinterpreted  than 
any  other  in  the  Greek  language,  where  the 
sense  was  so  obvious.  The  Latin  verdion  of 
Cmserius,  the  French  version  of  Amyot,  the 
old  English  version  by  several  hands,  and 
the  later  English  version  by  Langhome,  are 
all  equally  destitute  of  every  trace  of  the 
wwwniug  of  the  orff^nal.  None  of  the  trans, 
lators  saw  even  that  voc-q^ui  is  a  poem.  They 
all  render  it  an  event. 


indeed  it  rests  on  fiieh  strong  proofi, 
both  internal  and  external,  that  it  wTJ 
not  be  easily  subverted.  A.  popvlar 
exposition  of  this  theory,  and  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported,  mar 
not  be  without  interest  even  for  readers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  aaciexit 
languages. 

The  Latin  literature  which  bas  ooae 
down  to  us  is  of  later  date  tlian  the  eoc- 
mencement  of  the  Second  Panic  War. 
and  consists  almost  exdosiTelj  of  works 
fashioned  on  Greek  models,  TbB  Tfltir 
metres,  heroic,  elegiac,  lyric,  and  dra- 
matic, are  of  Greek  origin.  The  best 
Latin  epic  poetry  is  the  feeble  echo  c-f 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best  Latin 
eclogues  are  imitations  of  Theocritcs. 
The  plan  of  the  most  finished  didactic 
poem  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  taker: 
from  Hesiod.  The  Latin  txagedieB  are 
bad  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides.  The  Latin  comedies 
are  free  translations  from  Demophilns, 
Menander,  and  Apollodoma.  The  Latin 
philosophy  was  borrowed,  without  altera- 
tion, from  the  Portico  and  the  Academy : 
and  the  great  lAtin  orators  a»stantlr 
proposed  to  themselves  as  patterns  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias. 

But  there  was  an  earlier  Latin  litera- 
ture, a  literature  truly  Latin,  which  has 
wholly  perished,  which  had,  indeed, 
almost  wholly  perished  long  before  those 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
as  the  greatest  Latin  writers  were  bom. 
That  literature  abounded  with  metrical 
romances,  such  as  are  found  in  every 
country  where  there  is  mueh  cnriosity 
aod  intelligence,  but  little  reading  and 
writing.  All  human  beings,  not  ntterly 
savage,  long  for  some  infonnation  about 
past  times,  and  are  delighted  by  narra- 
tives which  present  pictuxes  to  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  But  it  im  only  in  very  en- 
lightened communities  that  books  are 
readily  accessible.  Metrical  oofflposition. 
therefore,  which,  in  a  highly  civilized 
nation,  is  a  mere  lozory,  is,  in  nations 
imperfectly  civilised,  almost  a  necessary 
of  life,  and  is  valued  less  on  aoconnt  of 
the  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  the  ear, 
than  on  account  of  the  help  which  it 
g^ves  to  the  memory.  A  man  who  can 
invent  or  embellish  an  interesting  stoty, 
and  put  it  into  a  form  which  others  may 
easily  retain  in  their  recollection,  will 
always  be  highly  esteemed  by  a  people 
eager  for  amusement  and  information, 
but  destitute  of  libraries.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  ballad-poetiy,  a  species  of  com- 
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podtioii  which  acaieelj  erer  fails  to 
spring  up  and  fionriah  in  erery  aocietj, 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  progresa  towards 
refinement.  Tadtus  informs  ns  that 
songs  were  the  only  memorials  of  the 
past  which  the  ancient  Germans  pos- 
sessed. We  learn  from  Lucan  and  from 
Ammianns  Harcellinns  that  the  brave 
actions  of  the  ancient  Gaals  were  com- 
memorated in  the  verses  of  Bards. 
Daring  many  ages,  and  through  many 
revolutions,  minstrelsy  retained  its  in- 
fluence over  both  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Celtic  race.  The  vengeance  exacted  by 
the  spouse  of  ^Attila  for  the  murder  of 
Siegfried  was  celebrated  in  rhymes,  of 
which  Germany  is  still  justly  proud. 
The  ezplcits  of  Athelstane  were  com- 
memorated by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
those  of  Canute  by  the  Danes,  in  rude 
poems,  of  which  a  few  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  chants  of  the 
Welsh  harpers  preserved,  through  ages 
of  darkness,  a  faint  and  doubtful  memory 
of  Arthur.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land may  still  be  gleaned  some  relics  of 
the  old  songs  about  CuthuUin  and  Fingal. 
The  long  struggle  of  the  Servians  against 
the  Ottoman  power  was  recorded  in  lays 
full  of  martial  spirit.  We  learn  from 
Herrera  that,  when  a  Peruvian  Inca  died, 
men  of  skill  were  appointed  to  celebrate 
him  in  verses,  which  all  the  people 
learned  by  heart,  and  sang  in  public  on 
days  of  festival.  The  feats  of  Karfoglou, 
tbe  great  freebooter  of  Turkistan,  re- 
counted in  ballads  composed  by  himself, 
are  known  in  every  village  of  Northern 
Persia.  Captain  Beechey  heard  the 
Bards  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  recite  tbe 
heroic  achievements  of  Tamehameha, 
the  most  illustrious  of  their  kings. 
Mungo  Park  found  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
a  class  of  singing-men,  the  only  annalists 
of  their  rude  tribes,  and  heard  them  tell 
the  story  of  the  victory  which  Damel, 
the  negro  prince  of  the  Jaloffs,  won  over 
Abdulkader,  the  Mussulman  tyrant  of 
Foota  Torra.  This  8pecie8  of  poetry  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  excellence  among 
tbe  CastUians,  before  they  began  to  copy 
Tuscan  patterns.  It  attained  a  still 
higher  degree  of  excellence  among  the 
English  and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  during 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  But  it  reached  its  full  per- 
fection in  ancient  Greece ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  great  Homeric 
poems  are  generically  ballads,  though 
widely  distinguished  from  all  other  bal- 
lads, and  indeed  from  ahnost  all  other 


human    compositions,    by   transcendent 
sublimity  and  beauty. 

As  it  is  agreeable  to  general  experience 
that,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of 
society,  ballad-poetry  should  flourish,  so 
is  it  also  agpreeable  to  general  experience 
that,  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  ballad-poetry  should  be 
under-valued  and  neglected.  Knowledge 
advances :  manners  change :  great  foreign 
models  of  composition  are  studied  and 
imitated.  The  phraseology  of  the  old 
minstrels  becomes  obsolete.  Their  versi- 
fication, which,  having  received  its  laws 
only  from  the  ear,  abounds  in  irregu- 
larities, seems  licentious  and  uncouth. 
Their  simplicity  appears  beggarly  when 
compared  with  the  quaint  forms  and 
gaudy  colouring  of  such  artists  as  Cowley 
and  Gongora.  The  ancient  lays,  unjustly 
despised  by  the  learned  and  polite,  linger 
for  a  time  in  the  memory  of  the  vulgar, 
and  are  at  4ength  too  often  irretrievably 
lost.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  ballads 
of  Rome  shonld  have  altogether  dis- 
appeared, when  we  remember  how  very 
narrowly,  in  spite  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  those  of  our  own  country  and 
those  of  Spain  escaped  the  same  fate. 
There  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  oblivion 
covers  many  English  songs  equal  to  any 
that  were  published  by  Bishop  Percy, 
and  many  Spanish  songs  as  good  as  the 
best  of  those  which  have  been  so  happily 
translated  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  Eighty 
years  ago  England  possessed  only  one 
tattered  copy  of  Childe  Waters  and  Sir 
Cauline,  and  Spain  only  one  tattered 
copy  of  the  noble  poem  of  the  Cid.  The 
snuff  of  a  candle,  or  a  mischievous  dog, 
might  in  a  moment  have  deprived  the 
world  for  ever  of  any  of  those  fine  com- 
positions. Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  united 
to  the  fire  of  a  great  poet  the  minute 
curiosity  and  patient  diligence  of  a  great 
antiquary,  was  but  just  in  time  to  save 
the  precious  relics  of  the  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Border.  In  Germany,  the  lay  of  the 
Nibelungs  had  been  long  utterly  for- 
gotten, when,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  was,  for  the  first  time,  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  old  library  of  a  noble 
family.  In  truth,  the  only  people  who, 
through  their  whole  passage  from  simpli- 
city to  the  highest  civilisation,  never  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  love  and  admire  their 
old  ballads,  were  the  Greeks. 

That  the  early  Romans  should  have 
had  ballad-poetry,  and  that  this  poetry 
should  have  perished,  is  therefore  not 
strange.     It    would,  on   the  contrary, 
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have  been  straoge  if  these  things  had 
not  come  to  pass ;  and  we  should  have 
been  justified  in  pronouncing  them  highlj 
probable,  even  if  we  had  no  direct  evi- 
dence on  the  sabject.  Bat  we  have  direct 
evidence  of  nnqnestionable  authoritj. 

Ennina,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  was  regarded  in 
the  Augustan  age  as  the  father  of  Latin 
poetry.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  father  of 
the  second  school  of  Latin  poetry,  the 
only  school  of  which  the  works  have 
descended  to  us.  But  from  Ennius  him- 
self we  learn  that  there  were  poets  who 
stood  to  him  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  the  author  of  the  romance  of 
€k>unt  Alarcos  stood  to  Gftrcilaso,  or  the 
author  of  the  "Lytell  Geste  of  Bobyn 
JSode"  to  Lord  Surrey.  Ennius  speaks 
-of  verses  which  the  Pauns  and  the  Bards 
were  wont  to  chant  in  the  old  time,  when 
none  had  yet  studied  the  graces  of  speech, 
when  none  had  yet  climbed  the  peaks 
«acred  to  the  Goddesses  of  Grecian  song. 
**  Where,"  Cicero  mournfully  asks,  "are 
those  old  verses  now  ? ''  * 

Contemporary  with  Ennius  was  Qoin- 
tus  Fabius  Pictor,  the  earliest  of  the 
Boman  annalists.  His  account  of  the  in- 
fancy and  youth  of  Bomulns  and  Bemus 
has  been  preserved  by  Dionysius,  and 
contains  a  very  remarkable  reference  to 
the  ancient  Latin  poetry.  Fabius  says 
that,  in  his  time,  his  countrymen  were 
«till  in  the  habit  of  singing  ballads  about 
the  Twins.    "  Even  in  the  hut  of  Faustu- 

*  '*  Quid  f    Nostri  veteres  versus  nbi  sunt  f 

'Qnoa  oUm  Faunivat- 

eeque  canehant 
Cum  neque  Husanim  scopnlos  qois- 

quam  superirat. 
Nee  dioti  studiosus  erat.'" 

BnrfM.  xviii. 

The  Moses,  it  should  be  obaerv-ed,  are  Greek 
divinities.  The  Italian  Goddeeaes  of  verse 
were  the  Oamoena.  At  a  later  period,  the 
appellations  were  used  indiscriminately ;  bat 
in  the  age  of  Bnnins  there  was  probably  a 
distinction.  In  the  epitaph  of  Naevius,  who 
was  the  representative  of  the  old  Italian 
school  of  poetry,  the  Camoens,  not  the 
Hoses,  are  represented  as  grieving  for  the 
loss  of  their  votary.  The  "  Musamm  soo- 
poli  **  are  evidently  the  peaks  of  Parnassus. 

Scaliger,  in  a  note  on  Tarro  {De  lAngua 
ZatiiM,  lib.  vi.),  suggests,  with  great  inge- 
nui^,  that  the  Fauns,  who  were  represented 
by  the  superstition  of  later  ages  as  a  race  of 
monsters,  half  gods  and  half  brutes,  may 
really  have  been  a  olass  of  men  who  exercised 
In  Latimn,  at  a  very  remote  period,  the  same 
fonotlons  whleh  belonged  to  the  Hsgiaos  in 
Persia  and  to  the  Bards  in  Ganl. 


Ins,** — so  these  old  lays  appear  to  lisfi 
run— "the  children  of  Bhea  and  Hazs 
were,  in  port  and  in  spirit,  not  like  vote 
swineherds  or  cowherds,  but  sodi  thai 
men  might  wdl  gness  them  to  be  of  the 
blood  of  Kings  and  Gods."* 

/iowrfXoif  Jowcrfrtf,  oAA*  eioi>»  •»  nt  m^ummwM  rmit 
M  fimnkiioi¥  rt  ^mmt  y^wvc,  mu  mw^  jmt^ifwm 
ompoc  ytWtftfai  »ogt*^onrfrwn,  mt  €»  rtSt  w  rpimx 
ntfocf  inh  'Pwptafar  crc  ut  vir  ^Scrnt. — JKas 
MaL  L  70.  This  paaaf(to  has  aometimaa  bem 
cited  as  if  Dionysios  had  been  speakfag  in 
his  own  person,  and  had,  Greek  as  he  waa, 
been  so  industrious  or  so  f  ortonafte  as  to  di»- 
oorer  some  valuable  remains  of  that  eariy 
Latin  poetry  which  the  greatest  Latin  wriswi 
of  his  age  regretted  as  hopelesBlyldet.  Bmch 
a  suppoaition  is  highly  improbable;  and  In- 
deed it  seems  dear  from  the  ccmteit  thai 
Dionysius,  as  Beiske  and  other  editon  evi- 
dently thought,  was  merely  quoting  ttxjm 
Fsbins  Pietor.  The  whole  passage  has  the 
air  of  an  extract  fr9m  an  ancient  chronicle, 
and  is  Introduoed  by  the  words,  KStwrm  pir 
^•fitot,  o  Uiiamp  Xtyiit^vot,  rySc  ypo4n. 

Another  argument  may  be  urged  which 
aeems  to  deserve  consideration.  The  antbor 
of  the  passage  in  question  mentions  a  thatched 
hut  which,  in  his  time,  stood  between  the 
summit  of  Mount  Palatine  and  the  Gireaa. 
Thia  hut,  he  says,  was  bnUt  by  Romahis, 
and  was  eonstantly  kept  in  repair  at  the 
public  eharge,  but  never  in  any  raspset  eaa- 
beUiahed.  Now,  in  the  age  of  Dioqjains, 
there  certainly  was  at  Bome  a  thatched  hot, 
said  to  have  been  that  of  Bomulns.  But  this 
hut,  as  we  learn  from  yitmvins»  stood,  not 
neartheCircna,bntintheOairiloL  (Ftt.iLl.) 
If,  therefore,  we  undentaad  Dioaysias  to 
speak  in  his  own  person,  we  can  reoooeile  his 
Btatemftnt  with  that  of  Yteuvina  only  by 
supposing  that  there  were  at  BoDie,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  two  thatched  hutii,  both  be- 
lieved to  have  been  boilt  by  Bomnlws,  and 
both  carefully  repaired  and  held  in  high  hon* 
our.  The  objections  to  such  a  soppoaitloa 
seem  to  be  strong.  Neither  Dionysiua  nor 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  more  than  one  soch  hot. 
Dio  Cassias  informs  us  that  twicer  during  ths 
long  administraiion  of  Augustas,  the  hot  of 
Bomulns  cauffht  fire  (xlriii.  43,  Uv. »).  Had 
there  been  two  such  huts,  woald  be  not  haTe 
told  us  of  which  he  spokef  An  Xng^iah  hte- 
torian  would  hardly  give  an  aceonnt  off  a 
fire  at  Queen's  College  without  aayingwbethcr 
it  was  at  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  or  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Marcna  Seneca. 
Macrobius,  and  Conon,  a  Greek  writer  from 
whom  Photios  has  made  large  extiacta,  men- 
tion only  one  hut  of  Bomulns,  that  in  the 
Capitol,  (jr.  Sauta,  Cowir,  i.  6;  UmerMmt, 
Sat.  L  15;  Pkaiimt,  SM.  186.)  Ovid.  livy. 
Petronius,  Talertus,  Mazimns,  Lndns  fioDeea, 
and  St.  Jerome  mention  only  one  hot  of 
Bomulns,  without  speeii^jing  the  site.  (OaU. 
JbiA,  iii.  183;  Xiv.  V.  C8;  THromiMM,  JPVv^^.; 
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Gato  the  Genior,  who  also  Hred  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Panic  War,  men- 
tioned thia  lost  literature  in  his  lost  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  Many 
ages,  he  said,  before  his  time,  there  were 
ballads  in  praise  of  illostrions  men  ;  and 
these  ballads  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
guests  at  banquets  to  sing  In  tarn  while 
the  piper  played.  "Would,"  exclaims 
Cicero,  <<  that  we  still  had  the  old  ballads 
of  which  Cato  speaka ! "  * 

Valerius  Maximua  gives  us  exactly 
similar  information,  without  mentioning 
hia  authority,  and  observes  that  the 
andent  Roman  ballads  were  probably  of 
more  benefit  to  the  young  than  all  the 
lectures  of  the  Athenian  schools,  and  that 
to  the  influence  of  the  national  poetry 
were  to  be  ascribed  the  virtues  of  such 
men  aa  Camillus  and  Fafaricins.t 

Vol,  Max.  iv.  4;  X.  Sentea,  Contolaiio  ad  Ski- 
friamj  D.  Sierou.  ad  Faulinianum  de  J)id$mth) 

The  whole  difflculty  is  removed  if  we  sup- 
pose thai  Dionysioa  was  merely  quoting 
Fabiua  Pictor.  Nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  cabin,  which  in  the  time  of 
Fabius  stood  near  the  Ciroas,  might,  loog 
before  the  age  of  Augustas,  have  been  trans- 
ported to  the  Capitol,  as  the  fittest,  by  reason 
both  of  its  safety  and  of  its  sanctity,  to  con- 
tain so  precious  a  relic. 

The  language  of  Platarch  confirms  this 
hypothesis  He  describes,  with  great  pre- 
cision, the  spot  where  Bomulns  dwelt,  on 
the  alope  of  Mount  Palatine  leading  to  the 
Circus ;  but  he  says  not  a  word  implying  that 
the  dwelling  was  still  to  be  seen  there.  In- 
deed, his  expressions  imply  that  it  was  no 
longer  there.  The  evidence  of  Solinoa  is  still 
more  to  the  point.  He,  like  Platarch,  de- 
scribee the  spot  where  Romulus  had  resided, 
and  says  expressly  that  the  hot  had  been 
there,  but  that  in  his  time  it  was  there  no 
longer.  The  site,  it  is  certain,  was  well 
remembered  i  and  probably  retained  its  old 
name,  aa  Charing  Cross  aad  the  Haymarket 
have  done.  This  is  probably  the  explanation 
of  the  words,  "oata  Bomuli/'  in  Victor's 
description  of  the  Tenth  Beg^on  of  Rome, 
under  Valentinian. 

*  Cicero  refers  twice  to  this  important 
passage  in  Cato's  Antiquities :  "  Gravissimus 
auotor  in  Originibns  dixit  Cato,  morem  apud 
majores  hunc  epnlarum  ftiisse,  ut  deinceps, 
qui  aocubarent,  canerent  ad  tibiam  claromm 
virornm  laudes  atqoe  virtutes.  Ex  quo  pei^ 
spicunm  est,  et  cantna  tum  f  aisse  rescriptos 
vocum  sonis,  etcarmina."— Jhm.  Qkm^.  iv.  2. 
Again:  "Utinam  exstarent  ilia  carmina, 
que,  multis  ssculis  ante  suam  ntatem,  in 
epulia  esse  oantitata  a  singulis  conviyis  de 
clarorum  vivorum  laudibns,  in  Oxiginibus 
scriptum  reliquit  Cato."— £f«/K«,  xlx. 

t  "Majores  natu  in  conviviis  ad  tibias 
egregia  superiorum  opera  carmine  eompre- 
hensa  pangebant,  quo  ad  ea  imitanda  javen- 


Yarro,  whose*  authority  on  all  qnes* 
tious  connected  with  the  antiquities  of 
his  country  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
respect,  telle  ua  that  at  banquets  it  was 
once  the  fashion  for  boys  to  sing,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  in- 
strumental music,  ancient  balh^ls  in 
praise  of  men  of  former  times.  These 
young  performers,  he  obeervea,  were  of 
unblemished  character,  a  circumstance 
which  he  probably  mentioned  because, 
among  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  in  his  time 
among  the  Bomans  also,  the  morals  of 
singing-boys  were  in  no  high  repute.* 

The  testimony  of  Horace,  though  given 
incidentally,  confirms  the  statements  of 
Cato,  Valerius  Mazimus,  and  Yarro.  The 
poet  predicts  that,  under  the  peaceful 
administration  of  Augustus,  the  Bomans 
will,  over  their  full  goblets,  sing  to  the 
pipe,  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers, 
the  deeds  of  brave  captains,  and  the 
ancient  legends  touching  the  origin  of 
the  dty.t 

The  propoeitioD,  then,  that  Borne  had 
ballad-poetry  is  not  merely  in  itself  highly 
probable,  but  is  fully  proved  by  direct 
evidence  of  the  greatest  weight. 

This  proposition  being  established,  it 
becomes  easy  to  understand  why  the 
early  history  of  the  city  is  unlike  almost 
everything  else  in  Lathi  literature,  native 
where  almost  everything  else  is  borrowed, 
imaginative  where  almost  everything  else 
is  prosaic.  We  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  the  magnificent,  pathetic, 
and  truly  national  legends,  which  pre- 
sent so  striking  a  contrast  to  all  that 
surrounds  them,  are  broken  and  defaced 
fragments  of  that  early  poetry  which 
even  in  the  age  of  Cato  the  Censor,  had 
become  antiquated,  and  of  which  Tully 
had  never  heard  a  line. 

That  this  poetry  should  have  been 

tutem  alacriorem  redderent . . .  Quas  Athenas, 
quam  scholam,  qu»  alienigena  stadia  hnic 
domesticffi  disclplinsB  prsatulerimP  Inde 
oriebantor  CamiUi,  Soipiones,  Fabricii,  Mar- 
celll,  Pabil."— Fal.  Max.  ii.  1. 

*  "  In  conviviis  pueri  modesti  at  oantcu-ent 
carmina  antiqua,  in  quibns  laudes  erant 
majomm,  et  assa  voce,  et  cum  tibicine." 
Nonius,  Aua  voce  fro  tola. 

t  "  Nosque  et  profestis  lacibns  et  saoris. 
Inter  jocosi  munera  Libezi, 
Cum  prole  matronisque  nostxis. 
Bite  DeoB  prius  apprecati, 
Vixtute  ftmctos,  more  patmm,  duces, 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis, 
TroJamquOf  et  Anchiaen,  et  almsB 
Progeniem  Veneris  oanemus." 
Carw^  iv.  15. 
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suffered  to  perish  will  not  appear  strange 
when  we  consider  how  complete  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Greek  genias  orer  the 
public  mind  of  Italy.  It  is  probable  that, 
at  an  early  period,  Homer  and  Herodotus 
furnished  some  hints  to  the  Ijitin  min- 
strels :  *  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhns  that  the  poetry  of  Rome 
began  to  put  off  its  old  Ausonian  cha- 
racter. The  transformation  was  soon 
consummated.  The  oonquered,  says  Hor- 
ace, led  captive  the  conquerors.  It  was 
precisely  at  the  time  of  which  the 
Boman  people  rose  to  unrivalled  political 
ascendency  that  they  stooped  to  pass 
under  the  intellectual  yoke.  It  was 
precisely  at  the  time  at  which  the  sceptre 
departed  from  Greece  that  the  empire  of 
her  language  and  of  her  arts  became  uni- 
versal and  despotic.  The  revolution  in- 
deed was  not  effected  without  a  struggle. 
Ncevius  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of 
the  ancient  line  of  poets.  Ennios  was 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  NsBvius 
celebrated  the  First  Punic  War  in  Satnr- 
nian  verse,  the  old  national  verse  of 
Italy,  t  Ennius  sang  the  Second  Punic 
War  in  numbers  borrowed  from  the  Iliad. 

•  See  the  Preface  to  the  Lay  of  the  Battle 
of  Regillus. 

t  Cicero  speaks  highly  in  more  than  one 
place  of  this  poem  of  Nsovins ;  Ennlns  sneered 
at  it,  and  stole  from  it 

As  to  the  Batomiaa  measure*  see  Her* 
XDBSin'%  Slemtnta  Dcctrinm,  ifrtrtM*,  iii.  9. 

The  Batorziian  line,  according  to  the 
grammarianB,  consisted  of  two  parts.  The 
first  was  a  catalectic  dimeter  iambic ;  the 
second  was  composed  of  three  trochees.  Bat 
the  license  taken  by  the  early  Latin  poets 
seems  to  have  been  almost  boondless.  The 
most  iierf  ect  Satnmian  line  which  has  been 
preserved  was  the  work,  not  of  a  professional 
artist,  bat  of  an  amateur : 

"  Dabnnt  malum  Metelli  Nssvio  poetie." 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  learned  men  respecting  the  histoiy  of 
this  measure.  That  it  is  the  same  with  a 
Greek  measure  used  by  Archilochus  is  indis- 
putable. {BentUf^  PXataris.Ti.)  Bat  in  spite 
of  the  authority  of  Tcrentianos  Maoros,  and 
of  the  stai  higher  aathority  of  Bentlcy.  we 
may  venture  to  donbt  whether  the  coinci- 
dence was  not  fortuitous.  We  constantly 
find  the  same  rude  and  simple  numbers  in 
different  countries,  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  impossible  to  suspect  that 
there  has  been  imitation  on  either  side. 
Bishop  Heher  beard  the  children  of  a  village 
in  Bengal  singing  "Badha,  Radha,"  to  the 
tune  of  «*My  boy  Billy.-  Neither  the  Cas- 
tilian  nor  the  German  minstrels  of  the  Middle 
Ages  owed  anything  to  Paros  or  to  ancient 
Bome.     Yet  both  the  poem  of  the  Cid  and 


the  poem  of.  the  Nibtf nnga  conlaltt  mssy 
Satumian  verses ;  aa— 

"  Betas  nuevaa  A  mio  Cid  eran  venidaa." 
"  Ami  lo  dioen;  4  ti  dan  las  an/i^amr 

••ICan  mohte  michel  wunder  von  SIfHde 

sagen." 
"Wa  iofa  den  Ktaio  vinde  das  sol  man 

mir  sagen." 

Indeed  there  cannot  be  a  more  pezfect 
Satnmian  line  than  one  which  is  sung  in  every 
English  nursery,— 

"  The  queen  was  in  her  parlour  eating  bread 
and  honey ;  *' 


yet  the  author  of  this  line,  we  may  be  t 
borrovred  nothing  from  either  Nsevius  or 
Archilochus. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that,  two  or  three  hundred  yean 
before  the  time  of  Bnnins,  some  Latin  ndn- 
strel  may  have  visited  Sybaris  or  QpoCooa, 
may  have  heard  some  verses  of  Archiloehns 
sung,  may  have  been  pleased  with  the  metre, 
and  may  have  introduced  it  at  Bome.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  Satumian  measure, 
if  not  a  native  of  Italy,  was  at  least  so  early 
and  BO  completely  naturalised  there  that  its 
foreign  origin  was  forgotten. 

Bentley  says  indeed  that  the  Satomian 
measure  was  first  bronght  from  Greece  into 
Italy  by  Nsevius.  But  this  is  merely  Mier 
diefumi  to  use  a  phrase  common  in  our  courts 
of  law,  and  would  not  have  been  deliberate^ 
maintained  by  that  incomparable  criti/^ 
whose  memory  is  hdd  in  reverence  by  all 
lovers  of  learning.  The  arguments  whidi 
might  be  brought  against  Bentley's  assertion 
—for  it  is  mere  assertion,  supported  by  so  evi- 
dence— are  innumerable.    A  few  wfll  suiRce. 

1.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to  the 
test'mony  of  Ennius.  Bnnins  sneered  at 
Nievios  for  writing  on  the  First  Pnnie  Wsr 
in  verses  such  as  the  old  Italian  bards  used 
before  Greek  literature  had  been  studied. 
Now  the  poem  of  Nevins  was  in  Satumisii 
verse.  Is  it  possible  that  Bnnins  coold  have 
used  such  expressions  if  the  Satomian  verse 
had  been  just  imported  from  Greece  for  the 
first  time? 

2.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to  the 
testimony  of  Homoe.  *•  When  Greece,"  say» 
Horace,  *' introduced  her  arts  into  oar  un- 
civilized country,  those  rugged  Batnmisn 
numbers  passed  awny.*'  Would  Horace 
have  said  this  if  the  Batomisn  numbers  had 
been  imported  from  Greece  just  before  the 
hexameter? 

3.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to  the 
testimony  of  Festus  and  of  AureUns  Tictor, 
both  of  whom  positively  say  that  the  moft 
ancient  prophecies  attributed  to  the  Fauss 
were  in  Satnmian  verse. 

4.  Bentley's  assertion  is  opposed  to  the 
testimony  of  Terentianus  Manrus,  to  whom 
he  has  himself  appealed.  Terentianus  Mauros 
does  indeed  say  that  the  Satnmian  measure, 
though  believed  by  the  Romans  from  a  very 
eorly  period  ("credidit  vetustas")  to  be  of 
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The  elder  poet,  in  the  epitaph  which  he 
wrote  for  himBelf,  and  which  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  early  Boman  diction 
and  Tersification,  plaintirelj  boasted 
that  the  lAtin  language  had  died  with 
him.*  Thus  what  ta  Horace  appeared  to 
be  the  first  faint  dawn  of  Boman  litera- 
ture, appeared  to  Nsevins  to  be  its  hope- 
lees  setting.  In  truth,  one  literature  was 
setting,  and  another  dawning. 

The  victory  of  the  foreign  taste  was 
decisive:  and  indeed  we  can  hardly 
blame  the  Bomans  for  turning  away  with 
contempt  from  the  rude  lays  which  had 
delighted  their  fathers,  and  giving  their 
whole  admiration  to  the  Immortal  pro- 
ductions of  Greece.  The  national  ro« 
manoes,  neglected  by  the  great  and  the 
refined  whose  education  had  been  finished 
at  Bhodes  or  Athens,  continued,  it 
may  be  supposed,  during  some  genera- 
tions, to  delight  the  vulgar.  While 
Virgil,  in  hexameters  of  exquisite  modula- 
tion, described  the  sports  of  rustics,  those 
rustics  were  still  singing  their  wild 
Satnmian  ballads.!  ^t  is  not  improbable 
that,  at  the  time  when  Cicero  lamented 
the  irreparable  loss  of  the  poems  men- 
tioned by  Cato,  a  search  among  the  nooks 
of  the  Apennines,  as  active  as  the  search 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  among  the 
descendants  of  the  moss-troopers  of 
Liddesdale,  might  have  brought  to  light 
many  fine  remains  of  ancient  minstrelsy. 
Ko  such  search  was  made.  The  Latin 
ballads  perished  for  ever.  Tet  discerning 
critics  have  thought  that  they  could  still 
perceive  in  the  early  history  of  Bome 
numerous  fragments  of  this  lost  poetry, 
as  the  traveller  on  classic  ground  some- 
times finds,  built  into  the  heavy  wall  of 
a  fort  or  convent,  a  pillar  rich  with 
acanthus  leaves,  or  a  frieze  where  the 

Italian  invention,  was  really  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks.  Bat  Terentiantis  Maums  does 
not  say  that  it  was  first  borrowed  by  Naeyius. 
Nay,  the  expressions  used  by  Terentianus 
Haoms  clearly  imply  the  contrary :  for  how 
could  the  Bomans  have  believed,  from  a  very 
early  period,  that  this  measure  was  the  in- 
digenous production  of  Latinm,  if  it  was 
really  brought  over  ftt)m  Greece  in  an  age 
of  intelligence  and  liberal  cariosity,  in  the 
age  which  gave  birth  to  Ennios,  Plantas, 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  distlngnished 
writers  f  If  Bentley's  assertion  were  correct, 
there  could  have  been  no  more  doubt  at 
Bome  about  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Satumian 
measure  than  about  the  Greek  origin  of 
hexameters  or  Sapphics. 

«  Aulas  GelUus,  Noetes  Atticse,  i.  24. 

t  See  Servlus,  in  Goorg.  ii.  385. 


Amazons  and  Bacchanals  seem  to  live. 
The  theatres  and  the  temples  of  the 
Oreek  and  the  Boman  were  degraded  into 
the  quarries  of  the  Turk  and  the  Goth. 
£ven  so  did  the  ancient  Satumian  poetry 
become  the  quarry  in  which  a  crowd  of 
orators  and  annalists  found  the  materials 
for  their  prose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  process 
by  which  the  old  songs  were  transmuted 
into  the  form  which  they  now  wear. 
Funeral  panegyric  and  chronicle  appear 
to  have  been  the  intermediate  links  which 
connected  the  lost  ballads  with  the 
histories  now  extant.  From  a  very  early 
period  it  was  the  usage  that  an  oration 
should  be  pronounced  over  the  remains 
of  a  noble  Boman.  The  oratOr,  as  we 
learn  from  Polybius,  was  expected,  on 
such  an  occasion,  to  recapitulate  all 
the  services  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
deceased  had,  from  the  earliest  time, 
rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  speaker  on 
whom  this  duty  was  imposed  would  make 
use  of  all  the  stories  suited  to  his  purpose 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  popular 
lays.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that 
the  family  of  an  eminent  man  would 
preserve  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  had 
been  pronounced  over  his  corpse.  The 
compilers  of  the  early  chronicles  would 
have  recourse  to  these  speeches ;  and  the 
great  historians  of  a  later  period  would 
have  recourse  to  the  chronicles. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  select  a  par- 
ticular story,  and  to  trace  its  probable 
progress  through  these  stages.  The 
description  of  the  migration  of  the 
Fabian  house  to  Cremera  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  many  fine  passages  which 
lie  thick  in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy. 
The  Consul,  clad  in  his  military  gr^rb, 
stands  in  the  vestibule  of  his  house,  mar- 
shalling his  clan,  three  hundred  and  six 
fighting  men,  all  of  the  same  proud  patri- 
cian blood,  all  worthy  to  be  attended  by 
the  fasces,  and  to  command  the  legions.  A 
sad  and  anxious  retinue  of  friends  accom- 
panies the  adventurers  through  the  streets ; 
but  the  voice  of  lamentation  is  drowned 
by  the  shouts  of  admiring  thousands. 
As  the  procession  passes  the  Capitol, 
prayers  and  vows  are  poured  forth,  but  in 
vain.  The  devoted  baud,  leaving  Janus 
on  the  right,  marches  to  its  doom  through 
the  Gate  of  Evil  Luck.  After  achieving 
high  deeds  of  valour  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  all  perish  save  one  child, 
the  stock  from  which  the  great  Fabinn 
race  was  destined  again  to  spring  for  the 
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safety  and  glorj  of  the  commonwealth. 
That  this  fine  romance,  the  details  of 
which  are  so  fall  of  poetical  trath,  and  so 
utterly  destitute  of  all  show  of  historical 
truth,  came  originally  from  some  lay 
which  had  often  heen  sung  with  great 
applause  at  banquets,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
imagine  a  mode  in  which  the  transmission 
might  have  taken  place. 

The  celebrated  Quintus  Fabius  Hazi- 
mus,  who  died  about  twenty  years  before 
the  First  Punic  War,  and  more  than  forty 
years  before  Ennias  was  bom,  is  said  to 
have  been  interred  with  extraordinary 
pomp.  In  the  eulogy  pronounced  over 
his  body  all  the  great  exploits  of  his 
ancestors  were  doubtless  reooonted  and 
exaggerated.  If  there  were  then  extant 
songs  which  gave  a  rivid  and  touching 
description  of  an  event,  the  saddest  and 
the  most  glorious  in  the  long  history  of 
the  Fabian  house,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  panegyrist  should 
borrow  from  such  songs  their  finest 
touches,  in  order  to  adorn  his  speech. 
A  few  generations  later  the  songs  would 
perhaps  l>iaiorgotten,  or  remembered  only 
by  shepherds  and  vine-dressers.  But  the 
speech  would  certainly  be  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Fabian  nobles.  Fabius 
Pictor  woald  be  well  acquainted  with 
a  document  so  interesting  to  his  personal 
feelings,  and  would  insert  large  extracts 
from  it  in  his  rude  chronicle.  That 
chronicle,  as  we  know,  was  the  oldest  to 
which  Livy  had  access.  Livy  would  at 
a  glance  distinguish  the  bold  strokes  of 
the  forgotten  poet  from  the  dull  and 
feeble  narrative  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  would  re-touch  them  with  a 
delicate  and  powerful  pencil,  and  would 
make  them  immortaL 

That  this  might  happen  at  Bome  can 
scarcely  be  doubted ;  for  something  very 
like  this  has  happened  in  several  coun- 
tries, and,  among  others,  in  our  own. 
Perhaps  the  theory  of  Perizonius  cannot 
be  better  illostrated  than  by  showing 
that  what  he  supposes  to  have  taken 
place  in  ancient  times  has,  beyond  all 
doubt,  taken  place  in  modem  times. 

^  History,"  says  Hume,  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  **has  preserved  some  instances 
of  Edgar's  amours,  from  which,  as  from 
a  specimen,  we  may  form  a  conjecture  of 
the  rest"  He  then  tells  very  agreeably 
the  stories  of  Elfieda  and  Elfrida,  two 
stories  which  have  a  most  suspicious  air 
of  romance,  and  which,  indeed,  greatly 
resemble,  in  their  general  character,  some 


of  the  legions  of  early  Borne.  He  citet, 
as  his  authority  for  these  two  tales,  the 
chronicle  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  The 
great  majority  of  readen  snppoM  that 
the  device  by  which  Elfrida  was  sob- 
stitnted  for  her  young  mistress,  the 
artifice  by  which  Athelwold  obtained  tiie 
hand  of  Elfrida,  the  detection  of  tfaat 
artifice,  the  hunting  party,  and  the  venge- 
ance of  the  amorous  king,  are  things 
about  which  there  is  no  more  doubt  thao 
about  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  or 
the  slitting  of  Sir  John  Coventry's  nose. 
But  when  we  turn  to  William  of  Mshnes- 
bury,  we  find  that  Hume,  in  hia  eagerness 
to  relate  these  pleasant  fables,  has  over- 
looked  one  very  important  circumstance. 
William  does  indeed  tell  both  the  stories ; 
but  he  gires  us  distinct  notice  that  he 
does  not  warrant  their  tmth,  and  that 
they  rest  on  no  better  authority  than  tfaat 
of  baUads.* 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  these  tw 
well-known  tales  have  been  handed  down. 
They  originally  appeared  in  a  poetiesl 
form.     They    found    their    way    from 
ballads  into  an  old  chronicle.   The  ballads 
perished  ;   the  chronicle  remained.     A 
great  historian,  some  centuries  after  the 
ballads  had  been  altogether   forgotten, 
consulted  the  chronicle.    He  was  struck 
by  the  lively  colouring  of  these  ancient 
fictions :  he  transferred  them  to  his  pages ; 
and  thus  we  find  inserted,  as  unqnestioo- 
able  facts,  in  a  narrative  which  is  likely 
to  last  as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  the 
inventions    of    some     minstrel    whose 
works  were  probably  never  committed  to 
writing,  whose  name  is  buried  in  oblirion, 
and  whose  dialect  has  become  obsolete. 
It  must,  then,  be  admitted  to  be  possible, 
or  rather  highly  probable,  that  the  stories 
of   Romulus  and   Remus,    and   of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  may  have  had  a 
similar  origin. 

Castilian  literature  will  furnish  as  with 
another  paralled  case.  Hariana,  the 
classical  historian  of  Spain,  tells  the 
story  of  the  ill-4tarred  marriage  which 
the  King  Don  Alonso  brought  about 
between  the  heirs  of  Carrion  and  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Cid.  The  Cid  bestowed 
a  princely  dower  on  his  sons-ia-hw. 
But  the  young  men  were  base  and  prond, 

*  "  Infamias  qnas  post  dicam  magis  reaper- 
semnt  oantilena.*'  Edgar  appears  to  bste 
been  most  mercilessly  treate<l  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ballads.  He  was  the  f  STOorite  of  the 
monks;  and  the  monks  and  the  miustreh 
were  at  deadly  fend. 
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cowardly  and  crnel.  They  were  tried  in 
danger,  and  found  wanting.  They  fled 
before  the  Hoora,  and  once,  when  a  lion 
broke  out  of  his  den,  they  ran  and 
crouched  in  an  unseemly  hiding-place. 
They  knew  that  they  were  d^piaed,  and 
took  connael  how  they  might  be  avenged. 
They  parted  from  their  father-in-law 
with  many  signs  of  lore,  and  set  forth  on 
a  journey  with  Dona  Elvira  and  Doiia 
SoL  In  a  solitary  place  the  bridegrooms 
seized  their  brides,  stripped  them, 
scourged  them,  and  departed,  leaving 
them  for  dead.  But  one  of  the  house  of 
Bivar,  suspecting  foul  piay,.had  followed 
the  traveUen  in  disguise.  The  ladies 
were  brought  back  safe  to  the  house  of 
their  father.  Complaint  was  made  to 
the  king.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Cortes 
that  the  dower  given  by  the  Cid  should 
be  zetnmed,  and  that  the  heirs  of  Carrion 
together  with  one  of  their  kindred  should 
do  battle  against  three  knights  of  the 
pwty  of  the  CSd.  The  guilty  youths 
would  have  declined  the  combat ;  but  all 
their  shifts  were  vain.  They  were  van- 
quished in  the  lists,  and  for  ever  disgraced, 
while  their  injured  wives  were  sought  in 
marriage  by  great  princes.* 

Borne  Spanish  writers  have  laboured  to 
show,  by  an  examination  of  dates  and 
circnmst^noes,  that  this  story  is  un- 
true. Such  confutation  was  surely  not 
needed ;  for  the  narrative  is  on  the  teoe  of 
it  a  romance.  How  it  found  its  way  into 
Hariana's  history  is  quite  clear.  He  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  the  ancient 
chronicles,  and  had  doubtless  before  him 
the  "Cronica  del  famoso  Cavellero  Cid 
Buy  Dies  Campeador,"  which  had  been 
printed  as  early  as  the  year  1552.  He 
little  suspected  that  all  the  most  striking 
passages  in  this  chronicle  were  copied  from 
a  poem  of  the  twelfth  centniy— a  poem  of 
which  the  knguage  and  versification  had 
long  been  obsolete,  but  which  glowed  with 
no  common  portion  of  the  fire  of  the  Iliad. 
Yet  such  was  the  fact.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Mari- 
ana, this  venerable  ballad,  of  which  one  im- 
perfect copy  on  parchment,  four  hundred 
years  old,  had  been  preserved  at  Bivar, 
was  for  the  first  time  printed.  Then  it 
was  found  that  every  interesting  circum- 
stance of  the  story  of  the  heirs  of  Carrion 
was  derived  by  the  eloquent  Jesuit  from 
»  song  of  which  he  had  never  heard, 
and  which  was  composed  by  a  minstrel 

*  Mariana,  lib.  x.  cap.  4. 


whose  very  name  had  long  been  for- 
gotten.* 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  appears  to  have 
been  the  process  by  which  the  lost  ballad- 
poetry  of  Rome  was  transformed  into 
history.  To  reverBe  that  process,  to  trans- 
form some  portions  of  early  Roman  history 
back  into  the  poetry  out  of  which  they 
were  made,  is  the  object  of  this  woric. 

In  the  following  poems  the  author 
speaks,  not  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the 
persons  of  ancient  minstrels  who  know 
only  what  a  Roman  citizen,  bom  three  or 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  may  be  supposed  to  have  known,  and 
who  are  in  nowise  above  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  their  age  and  nation. 
To  these  imaginary  poets  must  be 
ascribed  some  blunders  which  are  so  ob- 
vious that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  them 
out.  The  real  blunder  would  have  been  to 
represent  these  old  poets  as  deeply  versed 
in  general  history,  and  studious  of  chrono- 
logical accuracy.  To  them  must  also  be 
attributed  the  illiberal  sneers  at  the 
Oreeks,  the  furious  party-spirit,  the  con- 
tempt for  the  arts  of  peace,  the  love  of 
war  for  its  own  sake,  the  ungenerous 
exultation  over  the  vanquished,  which 
the  reader  will  sometimes  observe.  To 
portray  a  Roman  of  the  age  of  Camillus 
or  Curius  as  superior  to  national  anti- 
pathies, as  mourning  over  the  devastation 
and  slaughter  by  which  empire  and 
triumphs  were  to  be  won,  as  looking  on 
human  suffering  with  the  sympathy  of 
Howard/or  as  treating  conquered  enemies 
with  the  delicacy  of  the  Black  Prince, 
would  be  to  violate  all  dramatic  propriety. 
The  old  Romans  had  some  great  virtues 
— ^fortitude,  temperance,  veracity,  spirit 
to  resist  oppression,  respect  for  legitimate 
authority,  fidelity  in  the  observing  of 
contracts,  disinterestedness,  ardent  pat- 
riotism—but Christian  charity  and  chiv- 
alrous generosity  were  alike  unknown  to 
them. 

It  would  have  been  obviously  improper 
to  mimic  the  manner  of  any  particular 
age  or  country.  Something  has  been 
borrowed,  however,  from  our  own  old  bal- 
lads, and  more  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
great  restorer  of  our  balkd-poetry.    To 

•  See  the  account  which  Sanches  gives  of 
the  Bivar  manuscript  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  CoUceifm,  d*  Poetioi  CaiUUana*  anieriam 
al  SigUt  XV.  Part  of  the  story  of  the  lords 
of  Ciirrion,  in  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Frere  in  a  manner  above 
all  praise. 
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the  Iliad  BtUl  greater  obligationB  are 
due;  and  these  obligations  have  been 
contracted  with  the  less  hesitation,  be- 
canae  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  old  Latin  minstrels  really  had 
reoonrse  to  that  inexhaustible  store  of 
poetical  images. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  swell  this 
little  Tolnme  to  a  rery  considerable  bulk. 


by  appending  notes  filled  with  qnote- 
tions ;  bat  to  a  learned  reader  nich  notes 
are  not  necessary;  for  an  imleamed 
reader  they  would  have  little  interest ;  and 
the  judgment  passed  both  by  the  leaniel 
and  by  tfl#  unlearned  on  a  work  of  the 
imagination  wiU  always  depend  Mnch 
more  on  the  general  dtaiacter  and  apiiit 
of  snch  a  work  than  on  minute  detaUk 


HORATIUS. 


Thxrb  can  be  little  donbt  that  among 
those  parts  of  earl  j  Boman  history  which 
had  a  poetical  origin  wai  the  legend  of 
HoratiuB  Codes.  We  hare  several  ver- 
sions of  the  Btorj,  and  these  versions 
differ  from  each  other  in  points  <^  no 
small  importance.  Polybins.  there  is 
reason  to  betieve.  heard  the  tale  recited 
over  the  remains  of  some  Consul  or 
Pnetor  descended  from  the  old  Horatian 
patricians,  for  he  introduces  it  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  narratives  with  which  the 
Bomana  were  in  the  habit  of  embellishing 
their  faneral  oratory.  It  is  remarkable 
that  according  to  him  Horatins  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  perished  in  the 
watera.  According  to  the  chronicles 
which  livy  and  Dionysios  followed, 
Horatina  had  two  companions,  swam  safe 
to  shore,  and  was  loaded  with  hononrs 
and  rewards. 

These  discrepancies  are  easily  ex- 
plained«  Our  own  literature,  indeed,  will 
fnmish  an  'exact  parallel  to  what  may 
have  taken  place  at  Borne.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  memory  of  the  war  of 
Porsena  was  preserved  l^  compositions 
mnch  resembling  the  two  ballads  which 
stand  first  in  the  Belies  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry.  Inboth;those  ballads  the  English, 
commanded  by  the  Percy,  fight  with  the 
Scots,  commanded  by  the  Douglas.  In 
one  of  the  ballads  the  Douglas  is  killed 
by  a  nameless  English  archer,  and  the 
Percy  by  a  Scottish  spearman  :  in  the 
other  the  Percy  slays  the  Douglas  in 
single  combat,  and  is  himself  made 
prisoner.  In  the  former,  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  is  shot  through  the  heart 
by  a  Northumbrian  bowman :  in  the 
latter  be  is  taken,  and  exchanged  for  the 
Percy.  Yet  both  the  ballads  relate  to 
the  same  event,  and  that  an  event  which 
probably  took  pUce  within  the  memory 
of  persons  who  were  alive  when  both  the 
ballads  were  made.  One  of  the  minstrels 
says.*— 

"Old  men  that  knowen  the  gronnde  well 

yenonghe 
OaU  it  the  battel  of  Ottetbam : 


At  Otterbnm  began  this  i 

Upon  a  moimyn  day. 

Ther  was  the  dongghte  Doglas  slean : 

The  Perse  never  went  away." 

The  other  poet  sums  up  the  event  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  Thys  frsje  bygan  at  Otterbome 
Bytwens  the  nygbte  and  the  day : 
Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyfe, 
And  the  Percy  was  lede  awsj." 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  there 
were  two  old  Boman  lays  about  the 
defence  of  the  bridge;  and  that,  while 
the  story  which  Livy  has  transmitted  to 
us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude,  the 
other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to 
Horatius  alone,  may  have  been  the 
favourite  with  the  Horatian  house. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it  cele- 
brates, and  just  before  the  taking  of 
Bome  by  the  Gauls.  The  author  seems 
to  have  been  an  honest  dticen,  proud  of 
the  military  glory  of  his  country,  sick  of 
the  disputes  of  factions,  and  mnch  given 
to  pining  after  good  old  times  which  had 
never  really  existed  The  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  partial  manner  in  which  the 
public  lands  were  allotted  could  proceed 
only  from  a  plebeian;  and  the  allusion  to 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the 
date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the 
poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent 
with  which  the  proceedings  of  Camillus, 
after  the  taking  of  Yeii,  were  regarded. 

The  penultimate  syllable  of  the  name 
Porsena  has  been  shortened  in  spite  of 
the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  who  pronounces, 
without  assigning  any  ground  for  his 
opinion,  that  Martial  was  guilty  of  a 
decided  blunder  in  the  line, 
"  Haac  speotare  mannm  Porsena  non  potnit'' 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any 
modem  scholar,  whatever  his  attainments 
may  be— and  those  of  Niebuhr  were 
undoubtedly  immense — can  venture  to 
pronounce  that  Martial  did  not  know  the 
quantity  of  a  word  which  he  moat  hatV 
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nttered  and  heard  nttered  a  handled 
times  before  he  left  school.  Niebuhr 
seems  also  to  have  forgotten  that  Martial 
has  fellow-culprits  to  keep  him  in  oonn- 
tenance.  Horace  has  committed  the  same 
decided  blander;  for  he  gives  as,  as  a 
pore  iambic  line, 

"  Minacis  ant  Etmsca  Porsena  maaoi.** 
Silias  Italicas  has  repeatedly  offended  in 
the  same  way,  as  when  he  says, 

"Cernltnr  effngiens  aidentem  Porsena  dex> 
tram:" 


and  again, 

'^Clnsinum  valgus,  com,  Poraena 
jabebas." 


A  modem  writer  may  be  content  to  err 
in  such  company. 

Niebuhr's  supposition  that  eatch  of  the 
three  defenders  of  the  bridge  was  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  three  patriciaa 
tribes  is  both  ingenioos  and  probable, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  the  foOowia^ 
poem:^ 


HORATIUS. 

A  LAY  MADE  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  OF  THE   CITY  CCCIX. 


Lab8  Pobsbna  of  Clusiom 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swote 

That  the  great  bouse  of  Tarqnin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it» 
And  named  a  trysting  day, 

And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north. 
To  sununon  his  array. 

II. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast* 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home. 
When  Porsena  of  Cluslum 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 


in. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place ; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Like  an  eaglets  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apennine ; 
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nr. 

From  lordly  Volateme, 

Where  scowls  tbe  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old ; 
From  seagirt  Popnlonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinians  snowy  monntain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky; 


T. 

From  the  proud  mart  of  PissB, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 

Heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves ; 
From  where  sweet  Clanis  wanders 

Through  com  and  vines  and  flowers  | 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 


VI. 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  bought 

OftheCiminianhiU; 
Beyond  all  streams  Glitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 


vn. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser*s  rill ; 
Ko  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Qrazes  the  milk-white  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  water  fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

60 
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VIII. 

The  harvests  of  Arretiom, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap» 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plange  the  stmggling  sheep ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Bonnd  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome. 


There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land. 
Who  alway  by  Lars  Porsena 

Both  mom  and  evening  stand : 
Evening  and  mom  the  Thirty 

Have  tamed  the  verses  o'er. 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 


And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  g^ven : 
*'  Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena ; 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven ; 
Go,  and  retnm  in  glory 

To  Clasiom's  royal  dome ; 
And  hang  round  Nnrscia's  altars 

The  golden  shields  of  Borne." 

XI. 

And  now  hath  every  city 

Bent  up  her  tale  of  men ; 
The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand, 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten: 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  great  array. 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 

Upon  the  trysting  day. 
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For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 

Were  ranged  beneath  his  eye^ 
And  many  a  banished  Roman, 

And  many  a  stout  ally  ; 
And  with  a  mighty  following 

To  join  the  mnster  came 
The  Toscnlan  Mamilins, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name 

ZIII. 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tnmult  and  affright : 
From  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Rome  men  took  their  flight. 
A  mile  around  the  city. 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  ways ; 
A  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  dayft 

XIV. 

For  aged  folks  on  crutches, 

And  women  great  with  child, 
And  mothers  sobbing  over  babes 

That  clung  to  them  and  smiled. 
And  sick  men  borne  in  litters 

High  on  the  necks  of  slaves. 
And  tioops  of  snn-bunied  husbandmen 

With  zieaping  hooks  and  staveSi 

rv. 

And  droves  of  mules  and  asses 

Laden  with  skins  and  wine, 
And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep^ 

And  endless  herds  of  kjne, 
And  endless  trains  of  waggons, 

That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods. 

Choked  every  roaring  gate. 
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Now,  from  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  ivan  hargheza  spy 
The  line  of  blaiiDg  villBges 

Bed  in  the  midnight  sky. 
The  Fathers  of  the  C^ty, 

They  sat  all  night  and  day, 
For  erery  honr  some  horseman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 


xni. 

To  eastward  and  to  westward 

Have  spread  the  Tuscan  bands ; 
Nor  house,  nor  fence,  nor  doreoota 

In  Cmstamerinm  stands. 
Terbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain ; 
Astor  hath  stormed  Janicolom, 

And  the  stont  guards  are  slain. 


xnii. 

I  wis,  in  all  the  Senate, 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold, 
Bot  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat. 

When  that  HI  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  np  rose  the  Consol, 

Up  rose  the  Fathers  all ; 
In  haste  they  girded  np  their  gownay 

And  hied  iham  to  the  wall. 


They  held  a  oonnoil  standing 

Before  the  Biver-Qate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  goess. 

For  mnsing  or  debate. 
Ont  spake  the  Consul  roundly: 

'*  The  bridge  most  straight  go  down  | 
For,  since  Janicolnm  is  lost, 

Nought  else  can  save  the  town." 
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zx. 

Jnst  then  a  scout  came  flying. 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear ; 
«  To  anns !  to  arms  I  Sir  Oonsnl : 

Lars  Porsena  is  here." 
On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  his  eye. 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Rise  fast  along  the  sky. 

zzi. 

And  nearer  fast  and  nearer 

Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come ; 
And  louder  still  and  still  more  loud. 
From  underneath  that  rolling  cloud. 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proudi 

The  trampling,  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears^ 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right, 
In  broken  gleams  of  dark-blue  light, 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright^ 

The  long  array  of  spears. 

ZZII. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly, 

Abo?e  that  glimmering  line. 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 

Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine ; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusium 

Was  highest  of  them  all. 
The  terror  of  the  XJmbrian, 

The  terror  of  the  Gaul. 

zxin. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly 
Now  might  the  burghers  know. 

By  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crest^ 
Each  warlike  Lncumo. 

There  Cilnius  of  Arretium 
On  his  fleet  roan  was  seen ; 
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And  Astar  of  the  foar-fold  shield, 
Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wield, 
Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold, 
And  dark  Verbenna  from  the  hold 
By  reedy  Thrasymene. 

XXIV. 

Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 

O'eilooking  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porseoa  of  Glnainm 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilios, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextos, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shames 

XXV. 

But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed. 
No  child  1>ut  screamed  out  curseSi 

And  shook  its  little  fist. 

XXVI. 

Bat  the  Consul's  brow  waa  sad. 

And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall. 

And  darkly  at  the  foe, 
**  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge, 

What  hope  to  save  the  town  t " 

XXVII. 

Then  out  spake  brave  H<mitius, 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate : 
**  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
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And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  Qoda, 

xxvni. 

••  And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest, 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextos 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  t 

XZIZ. 

**  Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Ck>n8!i]9 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may  .* 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  f  "* 

xxz. 

Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartins ; 

A  Ramnian  proad  was  he : 
«*  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminim ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he : 
*•  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

XXXI. 

^  Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul, 

**  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life^ 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
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I 
zzzii.  i 


Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great : 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold : 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

zxzrn. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction. 

In  battle  we  wax  cold : 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

zzziy. 

Now  while  the  three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs, 
The  Consol  was  the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  axe : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 

Seized  hatchet*  bar,  and  crow. 
And  smote  npon  the  planks  abovSb 

And  loosed  the  props  below, 

XXXY. 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  armj, 

•    Right  glorions  to  behold, 

Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  ligfati 

Rank  behind  rank,  like  snrges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Foor  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
As  that  great  host^  with  measured  treads 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread. 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge*s  head* 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 
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XZZVI. 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent^ 

And  looked  upon  the  foes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose : 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  sworda  they  drevr. 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way ; 

XXZVII. 

Annus  from  green  Tifemmn, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seins,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  grey  crag  where,  girt  with  towen^ 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

XXXVIII. 

Stout  Lariius  hurled  down  Annua 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seias, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth : 
At  Picus  brave  HoratiuB 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  armi 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

XXXIX. 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three  | 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  bcar» 


\ 
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The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 

Amidst  the  reeds  of  Coea's  fen,  i 

And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  iiiea«  i 

Along  Albinia*8  shore.  " 

XL.  A 

Herminius  smote  down  Arons :  | 

Lartius  laid  Oonns  low :  1 

Bight  to  the  heart  of  Lansoloff 

Horatios  sent  a  blow. 
«  Lie  there."  he  cried, '« feU  pisatel  i 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale,  i 

From  Ostia*s  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark  ^ 

The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail* 

ZLI. 

But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamour 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
8iz  spears'  lengths  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  mighty  mass, 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  nairow  pass. 

ZLII. 

But  hark  1  the  cry  is  Astur; 

And  lo  !  the  ranks  divide ; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  forth  the  fourfold  shield. 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

ZUIX. 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Bomans 

A  smile  serene  and  high  ; 
Re  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
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Qaoth  he,  "  The  she-wolf  8  litter 
Standi  savagely  at  bay  : 

But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 
If  Astor  clears  the  way  %  " 


Then,  whirling  np  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height. 
He  roshed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatins 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh. 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh : 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow, 

XLV. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing  space, 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  woundSi 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face ; 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped, 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

XLVI. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvemns 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o*er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lay  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

ZLVII. 

On  Astnr's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain. 

Ere  be  wrenched  out  the  steeL 
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*  And  8ce,**  he  cried, "  the  welcome. 
Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here  I 

What  noble  Lncumo  comes  next 
To  taste  our  Boman  cheer  f  ** 

ZLVIU. 

Bnt  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  mnrmnr  ran. 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread* 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowessg 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race ; 
For  all  Etnria's  noblest 

Were  ronnd  the  fatal  place. 

ZLIX. 

Bnt  all  Ktniria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses. 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three ; 
And,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood. 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unawaxe. 
Banging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare. 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

L. 
Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack : 
But  those  behind  cried,  **  Forward  I  ** 

And  those  before  cried,  **  Back  1 " 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel. 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel ; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

LI. 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 
Stood  out  before  the  crowd ; 

Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Tbree^ 
And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
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''Now  welcome,  welcome,  BeztiiBl 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home  I 
Why  doet  thon  stay,  and  torn  away  t 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Home.** 

Ln. 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city ; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fary, 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread : 
And  white  with  fear  and  hatred, 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  bravest  Tosoans  lay. 

LIIL 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied  ; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
M  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatina  I  * 

Lond  cried  the  Fathers  all, 
••  Back,  Lartins  !  back,  Herminiua, 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  &lir* 

LIV. 

Back  darted  Spnrins  Lartins ; 

Herminins  darted  back : 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feefc 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  tamed  their  faces. 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatins  stand  alone. 

They  woold  have  crossed  once  mors, 

LY. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam,    ^ 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream: 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 
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LVI. 

And,  like  a  horse  nnbroken 

When  fint  he  feels  the  rein, 
The  f  arions  river  straggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane. 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  boonded. 

Rejoicing  to  be  free, 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career. 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rnshed  headlong  to  the  sea. 


LVII. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatins, 

Bnt  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  befbro, 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
•«  Down  with  him  1 "  cried  false  Seztofl, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
**  Now  yield  thee,**  cried  Lars  Poiseoa, 

**  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 


LVIII. 

Boond  tamed  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Noaght  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  noaght  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatlnus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome : 


LIX. 

••  Oh,  Tiber !  father  Tiber ! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Romanes  life,  a  Romanes  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  I  * 
80  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side, 
And  with  his  bavness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 


I 

1 
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LX.    . 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank  ; 
Bat  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  orest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 


LXI. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  heavy  with  his  armour 

And  spent  with  changing  blows ; 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  again  he  rose. 


LXII. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer. 

In  such  an  evil  case, 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing  place  : 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bore  bravely  up  his  chin.* 

♦  **  Our  ladye  bare  upp  her  chinne." 

Ballad  of  ChUde  Waters. 

"  Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force ; 
*  *  •  *  • 

Yet,  through  good  heart  and  our  Lady's  grace, 
At  length  he  gained  the  landing  place.'' 

Lay  of  the  Last  Mimtrel,  I. 
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Lxin. 

*■  Carse  on  him  !  **  quoth  false  Sextos  ; 

"  Win  not  the  villain  drown  ! 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town  1  ** 
**  Heaven  help  him  1  *  qaoth  Lars  Porsenag 

"And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  i 

Was  never  seen  before  * 


LXIV. 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom : 

Now  on  drj  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathen 

To  press  his  gory  hands ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping; 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
ne  enters  through  the  BlTer-Oate. 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 


LXV. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land. 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high. 
And  there  it  stands  until  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 


LXVI. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see  ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness. 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written, 

Tn  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
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LXVII.       ' 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Yolscian  home ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Judo 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


LXVIIL 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  loud  howling  of  the  wqIvqs 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Boars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidos 

Boar  louder  yet  within ; 


LXIX. 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embeif^ 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 


LXX. 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

StUl  is  the  stoiy  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  th9  brave  days  of  old. 

61 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  LAKE  REQILLUS. 


The  following  poem  is  sapposed  to  hare 
been  prodaced  about  ninety  years  after 
the  lay  of  Horatios.  Some  persons  men- 
tioned in 'the  lay  of  Horatios  make  their 
appearance  again,  and  some  appellations 
and  epithets  used  in  the  lay  of  Horatios 
have  been  purposely  repeated :  for,  in  an 
age  of  ballad  poetry,  it  scarcely  ever  fails 
to  happen,  that  certain  phrases  come  to 
be  appropriated  to  certain  men  and  things, 
and  are  regolarly  applied  to  those  men 
and  things  by  every  minstrel  Thus  we 
find,  both  in  the  Homeric  poems  and  in 

Hesiod,  ^»i|  '^MUcAifCcii,  vtpurXvTOC  'Ai^cyinjccc, 

evcK*  i)VK6fwto.  Thus,  too,  in  oar  own 
national  songs,  Douglas  is  almost  always 
the  doughty  Douglas  :  Bngland  is  merry 
England :  all  the  gold  is  red:  and  all  the 
ladies  are  gay. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the 
lay  of  Horatius  and  the  lay  of  the  Lake 
Begillus  Is  that  the  former  is  meant  to  be 
purely  Boman,  while  the  latter,  though 
national  in  its  general  spirit,  has  a  slight 
tincture  of  Greek  learning  and  of  Greek 
superstition.  The  story  of  the  Tarqnins, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  appears  to  have 
been  compiled  from  the  works  of  several 
popular  poets ;  and  one,  at  least,  of  those 
poets  appears  to  have  yisited  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy,  if  not  Greece  itself,  and 
to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Herodotus.  Many 
of  the  most  striking  adventures  of  the 
house  of  Tarquin,  before  Lucretia  makes 
her  appearance,  have  a  Greek  character. 
The  Tarquins  themselves  are  represented 
as  Corinthian  nobles  of  the  great  house 
of  the  BacchiadsD,  driren  from  their 
country  by  the  tyranny  of  that  Cypeelns, 
the  tale  of  whose  strange  escape  Hero- 
dotus has  related  with  incomparable 
simplicity  and  liveliness.*  lavy  and 
Dionysius  tell  us  that,  when  Tarquin  the 
Proud  was  asked  what  was  the  best  mode 
of  governing  a  conquered  city,  he  replied 
only  by  beating  down  with  his  staff  all 
the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden.!  This 
is  exactly  what  Herodotus,  in  the  passage 
to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  relates  of  the  counsel  given  to 
Periander,  the  son  of   Oypselus.     The 

*  Herodotos,  V.  M.   Livy.LSI.  Dioaysius. 
iii.46. 
tLivy,i.M,    Dionysius,  iv.  M, 


stratagem  by  which  the  town  of  Q%km  k 
brought  under  the  power  of  the  Tarquis.- 
is,  again,  obviously  copied  from  Hero- 
dotus.* The  embassy  of  the  young  Tar. 
quins  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  is  just  and: 
a  stoiy  as  would  be  told  by  a  poet  what" 
head  was  full  of  the  Greek  mythology ; 
and  the  ambiguous  answer  returned  by 
Apollo  is  in  the  exact  style  of  the  pro- 
phecies which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
lured  Crcesus  to  destruction.  Then  the 
character  of  the  narrative  changes.  From 
the  first  mention  of  Lucretia  to  the 
retreat  of  Porsena  nothing  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  foreign  aonroee.  The 
villainy  of  Sextos,  the  Boicide  of  his 
victim,  the  revolution,  the  death  of  the 
sons  of  Brutus,  the  def oioe  of  the  bridge, 
Mucius  burning  his  hand,t  Gkelta  swim- 
ming through  Tiber,  seem  to  be  all  strictly 
Boman.  But  when  we  have  done  with 
the  Tuscan  war,  and  enter  npon  the  war 
with  the  Latinos,  we  are  again  stm^  by 
the  Greek  air  of  the  story.  The  Battle 
of  the  Lake  Begillos  is  in  aU  respects  a 
Homeric  battle,  except  that  the  eomba- 
tants  ride  astride  on  their  hones,  instead 
of  driving  chariots.  The  mass  of  fighting 
men  is  hardly  mentioned.  The  leaders 
single  each  other  out,  and  engage  hand 
to  hand.  The  great  object  of  the  warriors 
on  both  sides  is,  as  in  the  Hiad,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  spoils  and  bodies  of  the 
slain;  and  several  drenmstanoes  aie 
related  which  fordUy  remind  us  of  the 
great  slaughter  round  the  corpses  of  Sar- 
pedon  and  Patrodus. 

But  there  is  one  dreomstanoe  which 
deserves  especial  notice.  Both  the  war 
of  Troy  and  the  war  of  Eegillns  were 
caused  by  the  licentioos  passions  of 
young  princes,  who  were  therefoie  pecu- 
liarly bound  not  to  be  sparing  of  their 
own  persons  in  the  day  of  battle.  Now 
the  conduct  of  Sextus  at  BegiUns,  as 
described  by  Livy,  so  exactly  resembles 
that  of  Paris,  as  described  at  the  beginniag 
of  the  thiid  book  of  the  Hied,  that  it  ii 
difficult  to  believe  the  reBemUaace  acd- 
dentaL    Paris  appears  before  the  Trojaa 

*  Herodotus,  ill.  161    livy,  L  O. 

t  M.  de  FovSOj  attempted,  a  hundred  sad 
twenty  years  ago,  to  prove  that  the  story  of 
Madns  was  of  Greek  origin ;  but  he  vas 
signaUy  confuted  by  the  Abb^  SalUer.  See 
the  Ximoim  dt  I'AetMMik  4m  lu$erifiiuu, 
vi.  27,60. 
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ranks,  defying  the  bravest  Qreek  to 
cnconnter  him : 

....   'A/»yciMr  vpoicaAt^CTe  voyrac  apivfwtt 

liiyy  introdnoes  Sextns  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: ''Ferocem  juvenem  Tarqninium, 
ostentantem  se  in  prima  ezsnlnm  acie." 
Menelaos  rashes  to  meet  Paris,  A  Roman 
noble,  eager  for  vengeance,  spnrs  his 
horse  towards  Sextns.  Both  the  gnilty 
princes  are  instantly  terror-stricken ; 

Toy  6*  «f  o9i>  €p6n<nv  'AAc{ar8poc  tfeoct^^ 

'< Tarqninins,*  says  Livy,  "retro  in 
agmen  snornm  infenso  cessit  hoetL"  If 
this  be  a  fortnitons  coincidence,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  in  -literature. 

In  the  following  poem,  therefore, 
Images  and  incidents  have  been  borrowed, 
not  merely  without  scrapie,  bnt  on  prin- 
ciple, from  the  incomparable  battle-pieces 
of  Homer. 

The  popular  b^ief  at  Bome^  from  an 
early  period,  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
event  of  the  great  day  of  Begillns  was 
decided  by  supernatural  agency.  Castor 
and  PoUuz,  it  was  said,  had  fought, 
armed  and  mounted,  at  the  head  of  the 
legions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  had 
afterwards  carried  the  news  of  the  victory 
with  incredible  speed  to  the  city.  The 
well  in  the  Forum- at  which  they  had 
alighted  was  pointed  out  Near  the  well 
rose  ti^  ancient  temple.  A  great  festi- 
val was  kept  to  their  honour  on  the  Ides 
of  Quintilis,  supposed  to  be  the  anniver- 
sary  of  the  battle;  and  on  that  day 
sumptuous  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them 
at  the  public  charge.  One  spot  on  the 
margin  of  Lake  BegiUus  was  regarded  • 
during  many  ages  with  superstitious  awe. 
A  mark,  resembling  in  shape  a  horse's 
hoof,  was  discernible  in  the  volcanic 
rock;  and  this  mark  was  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  one  of  the  celestial 
chargers. 

How  the  legend  originated  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ;  bnt  we  may  easily  ima- 
gine several  ways  in  which  it  might 
have  originated ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
to  suppose,  with  Julius  Frontinus,  that 
two  yonng  men  were  dressed  up  by  the 
Dictator  to  personate  the  sons  of  Leda. 
It  is  probable  that  Livy  is  correct  when 
he  Bays  that  the  Roman  general,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor. 
If  so,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 


that  the  multitude  should  ascribe  the 
victory  to  the  favour  of  the  Twin  Gods, 
When  such  was  the  prevailing  sentiment^ 
any  man  who  chose  to  declare  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  slaught-er, 
he  had  seen  two  godlike  forms  on  white 
horses  scattering  the  Latinos,  would  find 
ready  credence.  We  know,  indeed,  that, 
in  modem  times,  a  very.'  similar  story 
actually  found  'credence  among  a  people 
much  more  civilised  than  the  Romans  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ  A  chap- 
lain of  Cortes,  writing  about  thirty  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  an  age 
of  printing  presses,  libraries,  universities, 
BcboUirs,  logicians,  jurists,  and  statesmen, 
had  the  face  to  assert  that,  in  one 
engagement  against  the  Indians,  Saint 
James  had  appeared  on  a  grey  horse  at 
the  head  of  the  Castilian  adventurers. 
Many  of  those  adventurers  were  living 
when  this  lie  was  printed.  One  of  them, 
honest  Bemal  Diaz,  wrote  an  account  of 
the  expedition.  He  had  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses  against  the  legend; 
but  he  seems  to  have  distrusted  even  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  He  saya 
that  he  was  in  the  battle,  and  that  he 
saw  a  grey  horse  with  a  man  on  his  backi 
but  that  the  man  was,  to  his  thinking, 
Francesco  de  Morla,  and  not  the  ever- 
blessed  apostle  Saiut  James*  "  Neverthe- 
less,'* he  adds,  '*  it  may  be  that  the  person 
on  the  grey  horse  was  the  glorious  apostle 
Saint  James,  and  that  I,  sinner  that  I  am, 
was  unworthy  to  see  him."  The  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Cincinnatns  were  probably 
quite  as  credulous  as  the  Spanish  subjects 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore  con- 
ceivable that  the  appearance  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  may  have  become  an  article 
of  faith  before  the  generation  which  had 
fought  at  BegiUus  had  passed  away. 
Nor  could  anything  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  poets  of  the  next  age  should 
embellish  this  story,  and  make  the  celes- 
tial horsemen  bear  the  tidings  of  victory 
to  Rome. 

Many  years  after  the  temple  of  the 
Twin  Gods  had  been  built  in  the  Forum, 
an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
ceremonial  by  which  the  state  annually 
testified  its  gratitude  for  their  protection. 
Quintus  Fabins  and  FubUus  Dedus  were 
elected  Censors  at  a  momentous  crisis. 
It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  classification  of  the  citizens  should 
be  revised.  On  that  classification  de- 
pended the  distribution  of  political  power. 
Party  spirit  ran  high ;  and  the  republic 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  under 
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the  dominion  either  of  a  narrow  oligarchy 
or  of  an  ignorant  and  headstrong  rabble. 
Under  each  circnmBtances,  the  most 
HlofitrioaB  patrician  and  the  most  illos- 
triooB  plebeian  of  the  age  were  intrusted 
with  the  office  of  arbitrating  between  the 
angry  factions;  and  they  performed 
their  ardaons  task  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  honest  and  reasonable  men. 

One  of  their  reforms  was  a  remodelling 
of  the  equestrian  order;  and,  having 
effected  this  reform,  they  determined  to 
give  to  their  work  a  sanction  derired 
from  religion.  In  the  ehindrous  societies 
of  modem  times,  societies  which  have 
much  more  than  may  at  first  sight  appear 
in  common  with  the  eqaestrian  order  «of 
Rome,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke  the 
•pedal  protection  of  some  Saint,  and  to 
observe  his  day  with  pecnliar  solemnity. 
Thns  the  Companions  of  the  Garter  wear 
the  image  of  Saint  George  depending 
firom  their  collars,  and  meet,  on  great 
occasions,  in  Saint  George's  Chapel. 
Thus,  when  Lewis  the  Foarteenth  inati- 
toted  a  new  order  of  chivalry  for  the 
vewardingof  military  merit,  he  commended 
it  to  the  favour  of  his  own  glorified  an- 
cestor and  patron,  and  decreed  that  all 
the  members  of  the  fraternity  should 
meet  at  the  royal  palace  on  the  feast  of 
fiamt  Lewis,  should  attend  the  king  to 
chiqpel.  should  hear  mass,  and  should 
tnbeequently  hold  their  great  annual 
assembly.  There  is  a  considerable  resem- 
blance between  this  rule  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Lewis  and  the  rule  which  Fabins 
and  Decius  made  respecting  the  Roman 
knights.  It  was  ordained  that  a  grand 
muster  and  inspection  of  the  equestrian 
body  should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial 
performed,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Begillus,  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  PoUux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods. 
All  the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and  crowned 
with  olive,  were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of 
Kara  in  the  suburbs.  Thence  they  were 
to  zide  in  state  to  the  Forum,  where  the 
temple  of  the  Twins  stood.  This  pageant 
was»  during  several  centuries,  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  of 
B<Mne.  In  the  time  of  Dionysios  the 
cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  five 
thousand  horsemen,  all  persons  of  fair 
repute  and  easy  fortune.* 
» 

•  See  Livy,  is.  46.  Yal.  liaz.  iL  S.  Auxvl. 
Tict.  De  Yiris  Illastribus,  32.  Dionysios,  vl. 
If.  Flln.  Hist.  Nat  zr.  8.  Bee  also  the 
aingnlarly  ingenious  chapter  in  Nlebnhr's 
posthnmotis  Yohime,  Die  CnwvrdMQ.  AMm 
•mdF.J}eclm». 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  OcBson 
who  instituted  this  august  ceremony  acted 
in  concert  with  the  Pontiffs  to  whom,  bv 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  the  snperxntcv- 
dence  of  the  public  worship  bdonged; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  Idgh  religioca 
functionaries  were,  as  usual,  foftcmate 
enough  to  find  in  their  books  or  tnditiau 
some  warrant  for  the  innoratioo. 

Ihe  following  poem  is  snppoaed    to 
have  been  made  for  this  great  occaaioo. 
Songs,  we  know,  were  cfaauted  at  the 
religious  festivals  of  Rome  from  an  earir 
period;  indeed,  from  so  earlj  a  jwrioJ 
that  some   of   the   sacred   vecaes   were 
popularly  ascribed  to  Kuma,  and  were 
utterly  unintelligible  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus.    In  the  Second    Panic  War  a 
great  feast  was  held  in  honour  of  Juno, 
and  a  song  was  sung  in  her  praise.    This 
song  was  extant  when  Livy  wrote ;  and. 
though  exceedingly  rugged  and  mcoath, 
seemed  to  him  not  wholly  destitate  of 
merit.*     A    song,    as    we    learn    from 
Horace,t  was  part  of  the  establisbed  ritml 
at  the  great  Secular  Jubilee.    It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  the  Censors  and  Pootiffs. 
when  they  had  resolved  to  add  a  grand 
procession    of    knight*    to    the    other 
solemnities  annually  performed  oq  the 
Ides  of  Qnintilis,  would  call  in  the  tad  of 
a  poet     Such  a  poet  would  natnrally 
take  for  his  subject  the  battle  of  Regilln^ 
the  appearance  of  the  Twin  Gods,  and 
the  institution   of   their   festivaL     He 
would  find   abundant  materials  in  the 
ballads  of  his  predecessors ;  and  he  would 
make  free  use  of  the  scanty  ilock  of 
Greek  learning  which  he  had  liimaelf  ac- 
quired.   He  would  pccbably   introduce 
some  wise  and  holy  Poatiff  enjoining  the 
magnificent  ceremonial,  whidi,  after  a 
long  interval,  had  at  length  been  adopted. 
If  the  poem  succeeded,   many  peraons 
would  commit  it  to  memory.    Pisrts  of 
it  would  be  sung  to  the  pipe  at  banqoetsi 
It  would  be  peculkrly  intenstiag  to  the 
great  Poethumian  Houae,  whidi  nambered 
among  its  many   images  that  of  the 
Dictator  Aulus,  the   hero  ot  RogiUiia. 
The  orator  who,  in  the  following  geners- 
tion,  pronounced  the  funeral  panegyrie 
over  the  remains  of  Ludua  Posihnmiia 
MegfiUus,  thrice  Consul,  would  borrow 
largely  from  the  lay;   and  thus  sobm 
passages,  much  disfigured,  would  ptobably 
find  their  way  into  the  cfaronidea  wfakh 
were  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  DkmynQs 
and  Livy. 

•  Livy,  xxvil.  «y. 

t  Hor.  Cannen  Secolaio, 
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AntiquariaUB  differ  widely  as  to  the 
situation  ol  the  field  of  battle.  The 
opinion  of  thoee  who  snppoae  that  the 
armies  met  near  Comnfclle,  between 
Fraaeati  and  the  Honte  Forzio,  is  at  least 
plausible,  and  has  been  followed  in  the 
poem* 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  it  has 
not  been  thought  desirable  to  adhere 


minutely  to  the  aoeonnts  which  hare 
oome  down  to  ns.  Those  acconnts, 
indeed,  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
and,  in  all  probability,  differ  as  widely 
from  the  ancient  poem  from  which  th^ 
were  originally  deriyed, 

It  is  nnnecessaiy  to  point  out  the 
obYions  imitations  of  the  Iliad,  which 
have  been  pnrpoeely  introduced. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  LAKE  BEGILLUS. 

▲  LAY  SUNQ    AT  THE    FEAST  OF  CA8T0B   AND    POLLUX,  ON    THE 
1DS8  OF  QUINTILIS,  IN  THE  TEAB  OF  THE  CITY  CCCGU. 


Ho,  tmmpeta,  sound  a  war>noteI 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way! 
The  Knights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride^ 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all. 
From  Oastor  in  the  Forum, 

To  Mars  without  the  walL 
Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple^ 

With  olire  each  is  crowned; 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  Hirer, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintills 

Shall  have  such  honour  stilL 
Qay  are  the  Martian  Kalends: 

December's  Nones  are  gay: 
But  the  proud  Ides,  when  the  squadron  rides. 

Shall  be  Bome's  whitest  day. 


n. 

Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

We  keep  this  solemn  feast. 
Swift,  swift,  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Came  spurring  f^om  the  east. 
They  came  o'er  wild  Parthenius 

Tossing  in  waves  of  pine. 
O'er  Cirrha's  dome,  o*er  Adrians  foam. 

O'er  purple  Apennine, 
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From  where  with  flutes  and  dances  l 

Their  ancient  mansion  rings.  ^ 

In  lordly  Lacedssmon, 

The  City  of  two  kings, 
To  where,  by  Lake  Begillns, 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  lands  of  Toscnlnm, 

Was  fought  the  glorious  fight 

in. 

Kow  on  the  piace  of  slaughter 

Are  cots  and  sheepfolds  seen. 
And  rows  of  vines,  and  fields  of  wheats 

And  apple-orchards  green ; 
The  swine  crush  the  big  acoms 

That  fall  from  Come*8  oaks. 
Upon  the  turf  by  the  Fair  Fount 

The  reaper's  pottage  smokes. 
The  fisher  baits  his  angle; 

The  hunter  twangs  his  bow 
Little  they  think  on  those  strong  limbs 

That  moulder  deep  below. 
Little  they  think  how  sternly 

That  day  the  trumpets  pealed; 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled : 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallo];^ 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings; 
How  thick  the  dead  lay  scattered 

Under  the  Porcian  height ; 
How  through  the  gates  of  Tnsculum 

Raved  the  wild  stream  of  flight; 
And  how  the  Lake  Begillns 

Bubbled  with  crimson  foam. 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Rome, 

IV. 

But,  Roman,  when  thon  standest 

Upon  that  holy  ground, 
Look  thou  with  heed  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  round. 
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80  shalt  thou  see  a  hoof-mark 

Stamped  deep  into  the  flinty 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint: 
There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Vow  thou  thy  vows,  and  pnty 
That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight^ 

Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 

V. 

Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen. 
Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 

And  fonrscore  and  thirteen. 
That  snmmer  a  Yirginins 

Was  Consul  first  in  place ; 
The  second  was  stoat  Anlns. 

Of  the  Posthnmian  race. 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines; 

From  Gabii  came  in  state ; 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Passed  through  Bome's  Eastern  Gato: 
The  Herald  of  the  Latinea 

Did  in  our  Forum  stand; 
And  there  he  did  his  office, 

A  sceptre  in  bis  hand* 

VI. 

*<Hear,  Senators  and  people 

Of  the  good  town  of  Rome, 
The  Thirty  Cities  charge  you 

To  bring  the  Tarquins  home: 
And  if  ye  still  be  stubborn. 

To  work  the  Tarquins  wrong. 
The  Thirty  Cities  warn  you. 

Look  that  your  walls  be  strong.'* 

VII. 

Then  spake  the  Consul  Aulus, 

He  spake  a  bitter  jest: 
M  Once  the  jay  sent  a  message 

Unto  the  eagle's  nest:— 
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Now  jield  fchoa  up  thine  eyrie 

Unto  the  caxrion-kite. 
Or  oome  forth  valiantly,  and  face 

The  jays  in  deadly  fight— 
Forth  looked  in  wrath  the  eagle; 

And  carrion-kite  and  jay. 
Soon  as  they  saw  his  beak  and  olaw 

Fled  scieaming  far  away." 

▼in. 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  etatei 
The  Fathers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  the  elder  Consnl, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise: 
**Now  hearken.  Conscript  FatherSi 

To  that  which  I  advise. 
In  seasons  of  great  peril 

Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway; 
Then  choose  we  a  Dictator, 

Whom  all  men  shall  obey. 
Oameriom  knows  how  deeply 

The  sword  of  Anlns  bitei^ 
And  all  onr  city  calls  him 

Hie  man  of  seventy  fights. 
Then  let  him  be  Dictator 

For  six  months  and  no  more^ 
And  have  a  Master  of  the  Knighti^ 

And  axes  twenty-four." 


IS. 

80  Anlus  was  Dictator, 

The  man  of  seventy  fights; 
He  made  ^butins  Elva 

His  Master  of  the  Knights. 
On  the  third  mom  thereafter. 

At  dawning  of  the  day, 
Did  Anlns  and  iBbutins 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 
Sempronius  Atratinus 

Was  left  in  charge  at  home 
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With  boyii,  and  with  grey-headed  mei^ 

To  keep  the  waUa  of  Rome. 
.  Hard  by  the  Lake  BegilluB 

Oar  camp  was  pitched  at  night: 
Eastward  a  mile  the  Latines  lay. 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
Far  over  hill  and  valley 

Their  mighty  host  wae  spread; 
And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 

The  midnight  sky  was  red. 


Up  rose  the  golden  morning 

Over  the  Poroian  height. 
The  prondldes  of  Qaintilis 

Marked  evermore  with  whiter 
Kot  without .  secret  trouble 

Oar  bravest  saw  the  foes; 
For  girt  by  threescora  thoasand  speax% 

The  thirty  standards  rose. 
From*  every  warlike  city 

That  boasts  the  Latian  name. 
Foredoomed  to  dogs  and  valtares^ 

That  gallant  army  came; 
From  Setia's  parple  vineyards, 

From  Norba*s  ancient  wall. 
From  the  white  streets  of  Toscalam* 

The  proadest  town  of  all ; 
From  where  the  HHtoh's  Fortress 

O'erhangs  the  dark  blue  seas ; 
From  the  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 

Beneath  Arioia's  tzees— 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign« 
The  priest  who  slew  the  Bl8yer« 

And  shall  himself  be  slain; 
From  the  drear  banks  of  Ufens, 

Where  flighto  of  marsh-fowl  play. 
And  bofialoes  lie  wallowing 

Throagh  the  hot  sommer's  day; 
From  the  gigantic  watch-towerib 

No  work  of  earthly  men. 
Whence  Cora's  sentinels  overlook 

The  never-ending  fen; 
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From  the  Laorentian  jungle. 

The  wild  hog's  xeedy  home; 
From  the  green  steeps  whence  Anio  lea|ii 

In  floods  of  snow-white  foam. 


XT. 

Arida,  Cora,  Norba, 

VeUtne,  with  the  might 
Of  Setia  and  of  Tnsciilnm, 

Were  marshalled  on  the  right; 
The  leader  was  MamUios, 

Prince  of  the  I«tian  name; 
Upon  his  head  a  helmet 

Of  red  gold  shone .Kte  flame: 
High  on  a  gallant  charger 

Of  dark-grey  hoe  he  rode: 
Over  his  gilded  anoonr 

A  vest  of  porple  flowed. 
Woven  in  the  land  of  sonrise 

By  Syria's  dork-browed  dangfateii» 
And  by  the  sails  of  Carthage  faron^^ 

Far  o'er  the  sonthem  watess. 


zu. 

XATinhim  and  C&raeinBi 

Had  on  the  left  their  post^ 
With  all  the  banners  of  the  marsh. 

And  banners  of  the  coast 
Their  leader  was  £slse  Sextos* 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame: 
With  restless  pace  and  haggard  face 

To  his  last  field  he  came. 
Men  said  he  saw  strange  Tisions 

Which  none  beside  might  see. 
And  that  strange  sounds  were  in  his  een 

Which  none  might  hear  bat  he. 
A  woman  fair  and  stately. 

But  pale  as  are  the  dead. 
Oft  through  the  watches  d  the  nSght 

Sat  spinning  by  his  bed. 
And  as  she  plied  the  distaff, 

In  a  sweet  voice  and  low. 
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She  sang  of  great  old  bonsefl, 

And  fights  fought  long  ago. 
So  spun  she,  and  so  sang  she, 

Until  the  east  was  grej. 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleeding  breast^ 

And  shrieked,  and  fled  away. 


XIII. 

But  in  the  centre  thickest 

Were  ranged  the  shields  of  foeit 
And  from  the  centre  loudest 

The  cry  of  battle  rose. 
There  Tiber  marched  and  Pedum 

Beneath  proud  Tarquin*s  rule^ 
And  Ferentinum  of  the  rook. 

And  ^kabii  of  the  pool. 
There  rode  the  Volscian  sncooun: 

There,  in  a  darlt  «lem  ring, 
The  Roman  exiles  gatheied  close 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
Though  white  as  Mount  Soiacte, 

When  winter  nights  wen  long, 
His  beard  flowed  down  o'er  mail  and  belt^ 

His  heart  and  hand  were  strong: 
Under  his  hoary  eyebrows 

Still  flashed  forth  quenchless  nge, 
And,  if  the  lance  shook  in  his  gripe, 

Twas  more  with  hate  than  age. 
Close  at  his  side  was  Titos 

On  an  Apulian  steed, 
Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

Too  good  for  such  a  breed. 


ZIII* 

Now  on  each  side  the  leaders 

Give  signal  for  the  ehaige; 
And  on  each  side  the  footmen 

Strode  on  with  lance  and  taigei 
And  on  each  side  the  horsemen 

Struck  their  spurs  deep  in  gore; 
And  front  to  front  the  armies 

Met  with  a  mighty  roar: 
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And  under  that  great  battle 

The  earth  with  blood  was  red ; 
And,  like  the  Fomptil^e  fog  at  monip 

The  dust  hung  overhead ; 
And  londer  still  and  louder 

Rose  from  the  darkened  field 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns. 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
The  rush  of  sqoadrons  sweeping 

like  whirlwinds  o*er  the  plain. 
The  shouting  of  the  slayers. 

And  screeching  of  the  slain. 


XV. 

False  Seztns  xode  out  foremost: 

His  Ipok  was  high  and  bold ; 
His  corslet  was  of  bison*s  hide, 

Piated  with  steel  and  gold. 
As  glares  the  famished  eagle 

From  the  Digentian  rock 
On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  aloiM 

Before  Bandnsia^a  flock, 
Herminins  glazed  on  Sextns, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed, 
Herminins  on  black  Anster, 

Brave  champion  on  brave  steed; 
In  his  light  hand  the  broadswozd 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well. 
And  on  his  helm  the  crown  he  woo 

When  prond  Fidenss  felU 
Woe  to  the  maid  whose  lover 

Shall  cross  his  path  to-day  I 
False  Seztns  saw,  and  trembled. 

And  turned,  and  fled  away. 
As  turns,  as  flies,  the  woodman 

In  the  Calabrian  brake, 
When  through  the  reeds  gleams  the  round  t(j% 

Of  that  fell  speckled  snake; 
80  tnined,  so  fled,  false  Sextns, 

And  hid  hhn  in  the  rear, 
Behind  the  dark  Lavinian  ranks, 

Bristliog  with  crest  and  spear. 
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XVI. 

Bat  far  to  tbe  north  JRhuHxa, 

The  Master  of  the  Knights, 
Gave  Tubero  of  Norba 

To  feed  the  Porcian  kites. 
Next  under  those  red  horse-hoofs 

Flaccus  of  Setla  lay ; 
Better  had  he  been  pruning 

Among  his  elms  that  day. 
Mamllias  saw  the  slaughter. 

And  tossed  his  golden  crest, 
And  towards  the  Master  of  the  Knights 

Through  the  thick  battle  pressed. 
JEbutius  smote  Mamilius 

So  fiercely  on  the  shield 
That  the  great  lord  of  Toscnlani 

Well-nigh  rolled  on  the  field. 
Mamilius  smote  ^bntins, 

With  a  good  aim  and  t^e. 
Just  where  the  neck  and  shoulder  join, 

And  pierced  him  throngh  and  through; 
And  bra\-e  ^butius  Elva 

Fell  swooning  to  the  ground: 
But  a  thick  wall  of  bucklers 

Encompassed  him  around. 
His  clients  from  the  battle 

Bare  him  some  little  space, 
And  filled  a  helm  from  the  dark  lako^ 

And  bathed  his  brow  and  faoe; 
And  when  at  last  he  opened 

His  swimming  eyes  to  light, 
Hen  say,  the  earliest  words  he  spake 

Was,  "Friends,  how  goes  the  fight t** 


But  meanwhile  in  the  centre 

Great  deeds  of  arms  were  wrought; 
There  Aulus  the  Dictator 

And  there  Valerius  fought. 
Aulus  with  his  good  broadsword 

A  bloody  passage  cleared 
To  where,  amidst  the  thickest  foes» 

He  saw  the  long  white  beard. 
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Flat  lighted  that  good  broadsword 

Upon  proud  Tarqmn's  head. 
He  dropped  the  lance:  he  dropped  the  reina 

He  fell  as  fall  the  dead. 
Down  Aalus  springs  to  slay  him. 

With  eyes  like  coals  of  fire ; 
Bnt  faster  Titus  hath  sprang  down, 

And  hath  bestrode  his  sire. 
Latian  captains,  Boman  knights, 

Fast  down  to  earth  they  spring, 
And  hand  to  hand  they  fight  on  fool 

Around  the  ancient  king. 
First  Titns  gave  tall  Casso 

A  death-wound  in  the  face ; 
Tall  CsBso  was  the  bravest  man 

Of  the  brave  Fabian  race ; 
Anlus  slew  Rex  of  Gabii, 

The  priest  of  Juno's  shrine: 
Valerius  smote  down  Julius, 

Of  Bome*s  great  Julian  line; 
Julius,  who  left  his  mansion 

High  on  the  Velian  hill. 
And  through  all  turns  of  weal  and  woo ' 

Followed  proud  Tarquin  still. 
Kow  right  across  proud  Tarquin 

A  corpse  was  Julius  laid; 
And  Titus  groaned  with  rage  and  grielV 

And  at  Valerius  made. 
Valerius  struck  at  Titus, 

And  lopped  off  half  his  crest} 
But  Titus  stabbed  Valerius 

A  span  deep  in  the  breast. 
Like  a  mast  snapped  by  the  tempest^ 

Valerius  reeled  and  felL 
Ah  I    woe  is  me  for  the  good  houso 

That  loves  the  people  well! 
Then  shouted  loud  the  Latinos; 

And  with  one  rush  they  bore 
The  straggling  Romans  backward 

Three  lances'  length  and  more: 
And  up  they  took  proud  Tarquin, 

And  laid  him  on  the  shield. 
And  four  strong  yeomen  bare  him» 

Still  senseless,  from  the  field. 
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XVIII. 

Bat  fiercer  grew  the  fighting 

Around  ValeriaB  dead; 
For  TitoB  dragged  him  by  the  foot, 

And  Auliu  by  the  head. 
^'On,  Latines,  onl  "   qnoth  Titos, 

*'  See  how  the  rebels  fly  1 " 
**  Bomans,  stand  flrm  I  **    quoth  Aoliis, 

**  And  win  this  fight  or  die  t 
They  most  not  give  Valerius 

To  raven  and  to  kite; 
For  aye  Yaleriiis  loathed  the  wrong, 

And  aye  upheld  the  right: 
And  for  your  wives  and  babies 

In  the  front  rank  he  fell. 
Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  house 

That  loves  the  people  well  1 " 

XIX. 

Then  tenfold  round  the  body 

The  roar  of  battle  rose, 
Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest, 

When  a  strong  north  wind  blows. 
Kow  backward,  and  now  forward. 

Booked  furiously  the  tray. 
Till  none  could  see  Valerius, 

And  none  wist  where  he  lay. 
For  shivered  arms  and  ensigns 

Were  heaped  there  in  a  mound, 
And  corpses  stiffs  and  dying  men 

That  writhed  and  gnawed«  the  gioond ; 
And  wounded  horses  kicking. 

And  snorting  purple  foam: 
Bight  well  did  such  a  couch  befit 

A  Consular  of  B<Hne, 

zz. 

But  north  looked  the  Dictator; 

North  looked  he  long  and  bard; 
And  spake  to  Caius  Cossus, 

The  Captain  of  his  Guard: 
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^'Caius,  of  all  the  Romans 

ThoQ  hast  the  keenest  sight; 
Say,  what  through  jronder  storm  of  dost 
•  Comes  from  the  Latian  right?" 

zxi. 

Then  answered  Caius  Cosstts, 

**I  see  an  evil  sight; 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusculum 

Comes  from  the  Latian  right: 
I  see  the  plumed  horsemen; 

And  far  before  the  rest 
I  see  the  dark-grey  chaiger« 

I  see  the  purple  vest; 
I  see  the  golden  helmet 

That  shines  far  off  like  flame  | 
So  ever  rides  Mamilins, 

Frince  of  the  Latian  name." 

ZXII. 

''Now  hearken,  Cains  Cossus: 

Spring  on  thy  horse^s  back; 
Bide  as  the  wolves  of  Apennine 

Were  all  upon  thy  track ; 
Haste  to  our  southward  battle: 

And  never  draw  thy  rein 
Until  thou  find  Herminius, 

And  bid  him  come  amain." 

ZZUI, 

So  Aultts  spake,  and  turned  him 

Again  to  that  fierce  strife ; 
And  Caius  Cossus  mounted. 

And  rode  for  death  and  life. 
Loud  clanged  beneath  his  horsc-hoob 

The  helmets  of  the  dead, 
And  many  a  curdling  pool  of  blood 

Splashed  him  from  heel  to  head. 
So  came  he  far  to  southward, 

Where  fought  the  Roman  host. 
Against  the  banners  of  the  manhf 

And  banners  of  the  coast. 
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like  com  before  the  sickle, 

The  stoat  Lavinians  fell. 
Beneath  the  edge  of  the  tnie  sword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  welL 

XXIV. 

**  Herminios  t  Anlns  greets  thee ; 

He  bids  thee  come  with  speed, 
To  help  our  central  battle ; 

For  sore  is  there  onr  need. 
There  wars  the  yonngest  Tarqain, 

And  there  the  Crest  of  Flame. 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name, 
Valerias  hath  fallen  fighting 

In  front  of  oar  array : 
And  Aalos  of  the  seventy  fields 

Alone  apbolds  the  day." 

XXV. 

Herminios  beat  his  bosom: 

Bat  never  a  word  he  spake. 
He  clapped  his  hand  on  Aaster*8  rnaaa: 

He  gave  the  reins  a  shake. 
Away,  away  went  Aoster, 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow: 
Black  Aaster  was  the  fleetest  steed 

From  Anfidos  to  Po. 

XXVI. 

Bight  glad  were  all  the  Romans 

Who,  in  that  hour  of  dread, 
Against  great  odds  bare  ap  the  war 

Around  Valerias  dead. 
When  from  the  south  the  cheering 

Rose  with  a  mighty  swell; 
**Herminius  comes,  Herminius, 

Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well  I* 

xxvn. 

Mamilius  spied  Herminius, 

And  dashed  across  the  way. 
**  Herminius,  I  have  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day. 
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One  of  XLS  two,  Herminios, 
Shall  never  more  go  home. 

I  will  laj  on  for  Tuscalom, 
And  lay  thoa  on  for  Borne  1* 


XXVIII. 

All  ronnd  them  panaed  the  battle 

While  met  in  mortal  fraj 
The  Roman  and  the  Tnscalan, 

The  horses  black  and  grey. 
Herminios  smote  Mamilios 

Through  breast-plate  and  through  bieaat; 
And  fast  flowed  out  the  parple  blood 

Over  the  purple  vest 
Ifamilius  smote  Herminios 

Through  head-piece  and  through  head; 
And  side  bj  side  those  chiefs  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore; 
And  still  stood  aU  who  saw  them  fldl 

Wldle  men  might  connt  a  eooie. 

i 
XXIX. 

I 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spoining^  I 

The  daric  gxey  chaiger  fled:  i 

He  borst  throogh  ranks  of  fighting  meii| 

He  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead. 
His  bridle  far  out-streaming. 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam. 
He  sooght  the  soothem  mountaiDa» 

The  moontains  of  his  home. 
The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged. 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined; 
But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  op  the  pasSp 

And  he  left  the  wolves  behind. 
Throogh  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thondered  bin  flying  feet; 
He  rushed  throuKb  the  gate  of  Toseolomi 

He  rushed  up  the  long  white  street} 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple. 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
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Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
And  straightway  romid  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd. 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  great  prince's  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords. 

And  went  to  man  the  wall. 

XXX. 

Bnt,  like  a  graven  image, 

Black  Anster  kept  his  places 
And  ever  wistfnlly  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily. 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses. 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed. 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 
And  decked  with  colonred  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hong  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seised  black  Auster's  rein. 
Then  Aulus  swaie  a  feaxfnl  oath. 

And  ran  at  him  amain.  * 

'•The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide, 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride  I " 
As  on  an  Alpine  watch-tower 

From  heaven  comes  down  the  flame^ 
Full  on  the  neck  of  Titus 

The  blade  of  Aulus  came. 
And  out  the  red  blood  spouted. 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tail, 
As  spouts  |i  footttain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Gapuan's  haUL 
The  knees  of  all  the  I^tines 

Were  loosened  with  dismay 
When  dead,  on  dead  Herminins 

T)ie  licavest  Tarquin  lay. 
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XXXL 

And  Aulas  the  Dictator 

Stroked. Austex's  rayen  mane. 
With  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girths. 

With  heed  onto  the  rein. 
**Now  bear  me  well,  black  Anster, 

Into  yon  thick  array; 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

For  thy  good  lord  this  day/* 

xxxn. 

80  spake  he ;  and  was  buokling 

Tighter  black  Anstec's  band. 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  pnnoely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 
80  like  they  were,  no  mortal  . 

Might  one  from  other  know: 
White  as  snow  their  armour  was: 

Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow, 
l^ever  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armour  gleam ; 
And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 

Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 

XZZXII. 

And  all  who  saw  them  trembled. 

And  pale  grew  every  cheek; 
And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  voice  to  speak. 
"Say  by  what  name  men  call  youf 

What  city  is  your  home? 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  in  such  gmsa 

Before  the  ranks  of  Bome)** 

zzziv. 

<*By  maby  names  men  cnU  iis| 

In  many  lands  we  dwell: 
Well  Samothnda  knows  ns ; 

Cyrene  knows  us  welL 
Our  house  in  gay  Tarentum 

Is  hung  each  mom  with  flowers: 
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High  o*6r  the  masto  of  SyiBCiiM 

Our  marble  portal  towers  ; 
Bat  l^  the  ptoud  Bnrotas 

Is  our  dear  native  home ; 
And  for  the  right  we  come  to  fight 

Before  the  ranks  of  Borne.** 


ZXXY. 

So  answered  those  strange  horsemen 

And  each  oonohed  low  his  spear 
And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Borne 

Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer: 
And  on  the  thirty  armies 

Came  wonder  and  alErightt 
And  Ardea  waTcred  on  the  left, 

And  Cora  on  the  right. 
''Bome  to  the  charge  I "  cried  Aq1iis» 

•*  The  foe  begins  to  yield  I 
Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Testa 

Charge  for  the  Golden  Shield 
Let  no  man  stop  to  plunder, 

But  slay,  and  slay,  and  slay; 
The  Gods  who  live  for  ever 

Are  on  oar  side  to-day." 

xzzn.  :^  *-  -^ 

Then  the  fierce  tnxmpet-floarish 

From  earth  to  heaven  arose. 
The  kites  know  well  the  long  stem  swell 

That  bids  the  Bomans  close. 
Then  the  good  sword  of  Anlos 

Was  lifted  ap  to  slay : 
Then,  like  a  crag  down  Apennine, 

Boshed  Aaster  throagh  the  fray. 
Bat  onder  those  strange  horsemen 

Still  thicker  lay  the  slain; 
And  after  those  strange  horses 

Black  Aaster  toiled  in  vain. 
Behind  them  Bome's  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above* 

Blades  all  in  line  below* 
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So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain: 
So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  nighty 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  hj  onr  Sire  Quirinns, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight. 
So  flics  the  spray  of  Adria 

When  the  black  squall  doth  blow. 
So  com*sheaTeB  in  the  flood*time 

Spin  down  the  whirling  Po. 
False  Sextos  to  the  mountains 

Turned  flrst  his  horseV  head ; 
And  fast  fled  Ferentinum, 

And  fast  Lannvium  fled. 
The  horsemen  of  Nomentum 

Spurred  hard  out  of  the  fray; 
The  footmen  of  VelitKn 

Threw  shield  and  spear  away. 
And  underfoot  was  tnunpled, 

Amidst  the  mud  and  gore. 
The  banner  of  proud  Tu8culuiii« 

That  never  stooped  before : 
And  down  went  Fiavios  Faustos, 

Who  led  his  stately  ranks 
From  where  the  apple  blossoms  wava 

On  Anio*s  echoing  banks, 
And  Tullus  of  Arpinum, 

Chief  of  the  Yolscian  aids 
And  Metius  with  the  long  fair  curls. 

The  love  of  Anxur's  maids. 
And  the  white  head -of  Vulso, 

The  great  Arician  seer, 
And  Nepos  of  Laurentum, 

The  hunter  of  the  deer; 
And  in  the  back  false  Sextos 

Felt  the  good  Roman  steel. 
And  wriggling  in  the  dust  he  died,  ' 

Like  a  worm  beneath  the  wheel: 
And  fliers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass; 
And  far  away  the  battle 

Went  roaring  through  the 
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XXXVIL 

^         Sempronius  Atratinos 

Sate  in  the  Eastern  Gate, 
Beside  him  were  three  Fathers. 

Bach  in  his  chair  of  state; 
Fabios,  whose  nine  stont  grandsons 

That  day  were  in  the  field. 
And  Manilas,  eldest  of  the  Twelve 

Who  kept  the  Golden  Shield ; 
And  Sergios,  the  High  Pontiff, 

For  wisdom  far  renowned; 
In  all  Btroria's  colleges 

Was  no  such  Pontiff  found. 
And  all  around  the  portal 

And  high  above  the  wall, 
Stood  a  great  throng  of  people, 

But  sad  and  silent  all; 
Young  lads,  and  stooping  elders 

That  might  not  bear  the  mail. 
Matrons  with  lips  that  quivered. 

And  maids  with  faces  pale. 
Since  the  first  gleam  of  daylighti 

Sempronius  had  not  ceased 
To  listen  for  the  rushing 

Of  horse-hoofs  from  the  east. 
The  mist  of  eve  was  rising, 

The  sun  was  hastening  down, 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

Fast  pricking  towards  the  town. 
So  like  they  were,  man  never 

Saw  twins  so  like  before ; 
Bed  with  gore  their  armour  was, 
Their  steeds  were  red  with  gore. 


XXXVIII. 

<■  Hail  to  the  great  Asylum  I 
Hail  to  the  hill-tops  seven  I 
Hail  to  the  fire  that  bums  for  aye, 

And  the  shield  that  fell  from  heaven  I 
This  day,  by  Lake  Regillus, 
Under  the  Porcian  height, 
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All  in  the  lands  of  TuscQlnm 
Was  foQgbt  a  glorious  fights 

To-morrow  your  Dictator 
Shall  bring  in  triumph  home 

The  spoils  of  thirty  cities 
To  deck  the  shrines  of  Borne  I' 


ZZXIZ. 

Then  burst  from  that  great  conooursQ 

A  shout  that  shook  the  towers. 
And  some  ran  north,  and  some  ran  south* 

Crying,  "  The  day  is  ours  I " 
But  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen. 

With  slow  and  lozdly  pace  ; 
And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  race 
On  rode  they  to  the  Forum, 

While  laurel-boughs  and  flowers. 
From  house-tops  and  from  windows^ 

Fell  on  their  crests  in  showers. 
When  they  drew  nigh  to  Vesta, 

They  vaulted  down  amain. 
And  washed  their  horses  in  the  well 

That  springs  by  Vesta's  fane. 
And  straight  again  they  mounted. 

And  rode  to  Vesta*s  door; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  they  passed. 

And  no  man  saw  them  mora. 


XL. 

And  all  the  people  trembled, 

And  pale  grew  every  cheek; 
Anl  Sergius  the  High  Pontiff 

Alone  found  voice  to  speak ; 
"The  Gods  who  live  for  ever 

Have  fought  for  Rome  to-day  I 
These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

To  whom  the  Dorians  pray. 
Back  comes  the  Chief  in  triumph. 

Who,  in  the  hour  of  fight. 
Hath  seen  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

In  harness  on  his  right. 
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Safe  comes  the  ship  to  baven. 

Through  billows  and  through  gales^ 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Sit  shining  on  the  sails. 
Wherefore  thej  washed  their  horses 

In  Vesta's  holy  well. 
Wherefore  they  rode  to  Vesta's  door 

I  know,  bnt  may  not  tell. 
Here,  hard  by  Vesta's  Temple^ 

Boild  we  a  stately  dome* 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Borne. 
And  when  the  months  retoming 

Bring  back  this  day  of  fight, 
The  proad  Ides  of  Qaintilis. 

Marked  eTermore  with  white^ 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Let  all  the  people  throng, 
With  chaplets  and  with  offerings. 

With  mnsic  and  with  song ; 
And  let  the  doors  and  windows 

Be  hong  with  garlands  all, 
And  let  the  Knights  be  summoned 

To  Mars  without  the  wall : 
Thence  let  them  ride  in  purple 

With  joyous  trumpet-sound. 
Each  mounted  on  his  war-horse^ 

And  each  with  olive  crowned; 
And  pass  in  solemn  order 

Before  the  sacred  dome, 
Where  dwell  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Rome !  *' 
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A  OOLLIOTXOV  consisting  exclasirely  of 
war-songs  would  give  an  imperfect,  or 
rather  an  erroneous,  notion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Latin  ballads.  The  Patricians, 
during  more  than  a  centary  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kings,  held  all  the  high 
military  commands.  A  Plebeian,  even 
though,  like  Lucius  Siccius,  he  were  dis- 
tinguished by  his  valour  and  knowledge 
of  war,  could  serve  only  in  subordinate 
posts.    A  minstrel,  therefore,  who  wished 


to  celebrate  the  early  triumphs  of  his 
country,  conld  hardly  take  any  bnt 
Patricians  for  his  heroes.  The  warriors 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding 
la}-s,  Horatitts,  Lartius,  Herminius,  Aulus 
Posthumius,  iBbutius  Elva,  Sempronius 
Atratinns,  Valerius  PoplicoU,  were  all 
members  of  the  dominant  order ;  and  a 
poet  who  was  singing  their  praises,  what- 
ever his  own  political  opinions  might  be, 
would  naturally  abstain  from  insulting 
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the  class  to  which  they  belong^ed,  and 
from  reflectiog  on  the  system  which  had 
placed  such  men  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

nt  there  was  a  class  of  compoaitions 
in  which  the  great  families  were  by  no 
means  so  oourteonsly  treated.  No  parts 
of  early  Roman  history  are  richer  with 
poetical  colouring  than  those  which  re- 
late to  the  long  contest  between  the 
privileged  hopses  and  the  commonalty. 
The  population  of  Rome  was,  from  a  very 
early  period,  divided  into  hereditary 
castes,  which,  indeed,  readily  united  to 
repel  foreign  enemies,  but  which  re- 
garded each  other,  during  many  years, 
with  bitter  animosity.  Between  thoee 
castes  there  was  a  barrier  hardly  less 
strong  than  that  which,  at  Venice,  parted 
the  members  of  the  Great  Council  from 
their  countrymen.  In  some  respects,  in* 
deed,  the  line  which  separated  an  Iciltns 
or  a  Duilius  from  a  Posthumius  or  a 
Fabius  was  even  more  deeply  marked 
than  that  which  separated  the  rower  of  a 
gondola  from  a  Contarini  or  a  Horosinl 
At  Venice  the  distinction  was  merely  civlL 
▲t  Rome  it  was  both  civil  and  religious. 
Among  the  grievances  under  which  the 
Plebeians  suffered,  three  were  felt  as 
peculiarly  severe.  They  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  magistracies,  they  were 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  public 
lands ;  and  they  were  ground  down  to 
the  dust  by  partial  and  barbarous  legis- 
lation touching  pecuniary  contracts.  The 
ruling  class  in  Rome  was  a  monied  class ; 
and  it  made  and  administered  the  laws, 
with  a  view  solely  to  its  own  interest 
Thus  the  relation  between  lender  and 
borrower  was  mixed  up  with  the  relation 
between  sovereign  and  subject.  The 
great  men  held  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  in  dependence  by  means  of 
advances  at  enormous  usury.  The  law 
of  debt,  framed  by  creditors,  and  for 
the  protection  of  creditors,  was  the 
most  horrible  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men.  The  liberty,  and  even  the 
life,  of  the  insolvent  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Patrician  money-lenders.  Children 
often  become  slaves  in  consequence  of 
the  misfortunes  of  their  parents.  The 
debtor  was  imprisoned,  not  in  a  public 
gaol  under  the  care  of  impartial  public 
functionaries,  but  in  a  private  workhouse 
belonging  to  the  creditor.  Frightful 
stories  were  told  respecting  these  dun- 
geons. It  was  said  that  torture  and 
bruUl  violation  were  common ;  that  tight 
stocks,  heavy  chains,  scanty  measures  of 


food,  were  used  to  punish  wretches  gnky 
of  nothing  but  poverty;  and  that  ban 
soldiers,  whose  breasts  were  covered  wish 
honourable  scars,  were  often  »w**r*J  gtOl 
more  deeply  on  the  back  by  the  scovrgei 
of  high-bom  usurers. 

The  Plebeians  were,  however,  not 
wholly  without  constitutioiial  rights. 
From  an  early  period  they  had  been 
admitted  to  some  share  of  political  power. 
They  were  enrolled  each  in  his  oentnrv. 
and  were  allowed  a  share,  conaaderabk 
though  not  proportioned  to  their  niimcfi- 
cal  strength,  in  the  disposal  of  those  high 
dignities  from  which  they  were  tbeoi- 
selves  excluded.  Thus  their  position  bore 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Irish 
CathoUos  during  the  interval  between  the 
year  1792  and  the  year  1829.  The  Ple- 
beians had  also  the  privilege  of  annually 
appointing  oiBoers,  named  Tnbanes,  who 
had  no  active  share  in  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth,  bat  who,  by  degrees, 
acquired  a  power  formidable  even  to  the 
ablest  and  most  resolute  Coseuls  and 
Dictators.  The  person  of  the  Tribone  was 
inviolable ;  and  though  he  could  directly 
effect  little,  he  could  obstruct  everything. 

During  more  than  a  century  after  the 
institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  the  Com- 
mons struggled  manfully  for  the  removal 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they 
labonred ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  checks 
and  reverses,  succeeded  in  wringing  con- 
cession after  concession  from  the  stubborn 
aristocracy.  At  length,  in  the  year  of 
the  city  878,  both  parties  mastered  their 
whole  strength  for  their  last  and  most 
desperate  conflict.  The  popular  and 
active  Tribune,  Oaius  Lidnius,  proposed 
the  three  memorable  laws  which  are  called 
by  his  name,  and  which  were  intended  to 
redress  the  three  great  evils  of  which  the 
Plebeians  complained.  He  was  supported, 
with  eminent  ability  and  firmness,  by  his 
colleague,  Lucinius  Sextius.  The  straggle 
appears  to  have  been  the  fiercest  that 
ever  in  any  community  terminated  with- 
out an  appeal  to  arms.  If  soch  a  csmvest 
had  raged  in  any  Greek  city,  the  ttreeU 
would  have  run  with  blood.  But,  eve& 
in  the  paroxysms  of  faction,  the  Rooun 
retained  his  gravity,  his  respect  for  law, 
and  his  tenderness  for  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-citisena  Year  after  year,  lid- 
nius and  Sextius  were  re-elected  Tribunes. 
Year  after  year,  if  the  narrative  whidi 
has  come  down  to  us  is  to  be  trusted, 
they  continued  to  exert,  to  the  full  extent, 
their  power  of  stopping  the  whole  ma- 
chine of  government,    Ko  carale  magii- 
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tiat«fl  oonld  be  choflen ;  no  military 
xnnBter  could  Iw  held.  We  know  too 
little  of  the  state  of  Borne  in  those  days 
to  be  able  to  conjectare  how,  during  that 
long  anarchy,  the  peace  was  kept,  and 
ordinary  jnstioe  administered  between 
man  and  man.  The  animosity  of  both 
parties  rose  to  the  greatest  height.  The 
excitement,  we  may  well  suppose,  would 
have  been  peculiarly  intense  at  the  annual 
election  of  Tribunes.  On  such  occasions 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great 
families  did  all  that  could  be  done,  by 
threats  and  caresses,  to  break  the  union 
of  the  Plebeians.  That  union,  however, 
prored  indissoluble.  At  length  the  good 
cause  triumphed.  The  Lidnian  laws  were 
carried.  Lucius  Seztius  was  the  first  Ple- 
beian Consul,  Cains  Licinius  the  third. 

The  results  of  this  great  change  were 
singularly  happy  and  glorious.  Two 
centuries  of  prosperity ,  harmony,  and 
Tictory  followed  the  reconciliation  of  the 
orders.  Men  who  remembered  Rome  en- 
gaged in  waging  petty  wars  almost  with- 
in sight  of  the  Capitol  lived  to  see  her 
the  mistress  of  Italy.  While  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Plebeians  continued,  she 
was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  her  ground 
against  the  Yolscians  and  Hemicans. 
When  those  disabilities  were  removed, 
ehe  rapidly  became  more  than  a  match 
for  Carthage  and  Hacedon. 

During  the  great  Licinian  contest  the 
Plebeian  poets  were,  doubtless,  not  silent. 
Even  in  modem  times  songs  have  been 
by  no  means  without  influence  on  public 
af&urs ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that, 
in  a  society  where  printing  was  unknown, 
and  where  books  were  rare,  a  pathetic  or 
humorous  party-ballad  must  have  pro- 
duced effects  such  as  we  can  but  faintly 
conceive.  It  is  certain  that  satirical 
poema  were  common  at  Borne  from  a 
very  early  period.  The  rustics,  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  took  little  part  in  the 
strife  of  factions,  gave  vent  to  their  petty 
local  animosities  in  coarse  Fescenntne 
verse.  The  lampoons  of  the  city  were 
doubtless  of  a  higher  order;  and  their 
sting  was  eariy  felt  by  the  nobility.  Per 
in  the  Twelve  Tables,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Licinian  laws,  a  severe  punish- 
ment was  denounced  against  the  citizen 
who  should  compose  or  recite  verses  re- 
flecting on  another.*    Satire  is,  indeed, 

*  Cicero  jnstly  infers  from  this  law  that 
there  had  been  early  Latin  poets  whose 
worka  had  been  lost  before  his  time. 
'  Qanmquam    id  quidem  etiam  zii  tabnle 


the  only  sort  of  composition  in  which  the 
Latin  poets,  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us,  were  not  mere  imitators  of  foreign 
models ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  only  sort 
of  composition  in  which  they  have  never 
been  rivalled.  It  was  not,  like  their 
tragedy,  their  comedy,  their  epic  and  lyric 
poetry,  a  hothouse  plant  which,  in  return 
for  assiduous  and  skilful  culture,  gave 
only  scanty  and  sickly  fruits.  It  was 
hardy  and  full  of  sap;  and  in  all  the 
various  juices  which  it  yielded  might  be 
distinguished  the  flavour  of  the  Ausonian 
soil.  '*  Satire,"  says  Quinctilian,  with 
Just  pride,  <'is  all  our  own.*'  Satire 
sprang,  in  truth,  naturally  from  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  Roman  government  and 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people ;  and, 
though  at  lengfth  subjected  to  metrical 
rules  derived  from  Greece,  retained  to  the 
last  an  essentially  Roman  character. 
Ludlius  was  the  earliest  satirist  whose 
works  were  held  in  esteem  under  the 
CsMars.  But  many  years  before  LncQius 
was  bom,  NmvIus  had  been  flung  into  a 
dungeon,  and  guarded  therewith  circum- 
stances of  unusual  rigour,  on  account  of 
the  bitter  lines  in  whidi  he  had  attacked 
the  great  CiBoilian  family.*  The  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  Roman  satirist  survived 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  were  not 
eztingnished  by  the  cruel  despotism  of  the 
Jolian  and  Flavian  Emperors.  The  great 
poet  who  told  the  story  of  DomiUan's  tur- 
bot  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  those 
forgotten  minstrels  whose  songs  animated 
the  factions  of  the  infant  Republic. 

These  minstrels,  as  Niebuhr  has  re- 
marked, appear  to  have  generally  taken 
the  popular  side.  We  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  in  supposing  that,  at  the  great 
crisis  of  the  civil  conflict,  they  employed 
themselves  in  versifying  all  the  most 
powerful  and  virulent  speedies  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  in  heaping  abuse  on  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy.  Bvery  personal 
defect,  every  domestic  scandal,  every 
tradition  dishonourable  to  a  noble  house, 
would  be  sought  out,  brought  into  notice, 
and  exaggerated.  The  illustrious  head 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  Marcus  Farius 
Camillus,  might  perhaps  be,  in  some 
measure,  proteeted  by  his  venerable  age 
and  by  the  memory  of  his  great  eervicee 
to  the  State.  But  Appius  Chtudius 
CrassuB  enjoyed  no  such  immunity.    He 

declarant,  condi  jam  torn  solitum  esse  carmen, 
quod  ne  lioeret  fieri  ad  alterins  injariam  lege 
sanxernnt."— TVve.  iv.  S. 

*  Plantus,  Miles  Qloriosnsi  Aulas  Gellins, 
ilLS. 
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was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ances- 
ton  diatingnished  by  their  haughty  de- 
meanour, and  by  the  inflexibility  with 
which  they  luid  withstood  all  the  demands 
of  the  Plebeian  order.  While  the  political 
oondnct  and  the  deportment  of  the  Clan- 
dian  nobles  drew  upon  them  the  fiercest 
public  hatred,  they  were  aceosed  of  want- 
ing, if  any  credit  ia  dne  to  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  a  class  of  qnalities  which, 
in  the  military  commonwealth,  is  sufficient 
to  corer  a  multitude  of  offences.  The 
chiefs  of  the  family  appear  to  bare  been 
eloquent,  yersed  in  cMl  business,  and 
learned  after  the  fashion  of  their  age; 
but  in  war  they  were  not  distinguished 
by  skill  or  ralonr.  Some  of  them,  as  if 
conscious  where  their  weakness  lay,  had, 
when  filling  the  highest  magistracies, 
taken  internal  administntion  as  their  de- 
partment of  public  bosinesB,  and  left  the 
military  oommand  to  their  coUeagnea.* 
One  of  them  had  been  intrusted  with  an 
army,  and  had  failed  ignominionsly.f 
None  of  them  had  been  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  None  of  them  had  aohieyed 
any  martial  exploit,  such  as  thoee  by 
which  Lndns  Qninctins  Cindnnatus,  Titus 
Quinctins  GapitoUnus»  Aulua  Cornelius 
Coesns,  and,  abore  all,  the  great  Gamillps, 
had  extorted  the  reluctant  esteem  of  the 
multitude.  During  the  Licinian  conflict, 
Appins  Claudius  Grassus  signalised  him- 
self by  the  ability  and  sererity  with 
whidi  he  harangued  against  the  two 
great  agitators.  He  would  naturally, 
therefore,  be  the  favourite  mark  of  the 
Plebeian  satirists;  nor  would  they  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  find  a  point  on  which 
he  was  open  to  attack. 

His  grandfather,  named,  like  himself, 
Appius  Claudius,  had  left  a  name  as  much 
detested  as  that  of  Sextos  Tarqninins. 
This  elder  Appins  had  been  Consul  more 
than  serenty  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  licinian  laws.  By  arailing 
himself  of  a  singular  crisis  in  public 
feeling,  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Commons  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Tribuneship,  and  had  been  the  chief  of 
that  Council  of  Ten  to  which  the  whole 
direction  of  the  State  had  been  committed. 
In  a  few  months  his  administration  had 
become  uniTersally  odious.  It  had  been 
swept  away  by  an  irresistible  outbreak 
of  popular  fury;  and  its  memory  was 
still  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  whole 
city.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  down- 
fall of  this  execrable  goTemment  was 

*  In  the  years  of  the  eity  MO,  804^  and  890. 
t  In  the  Tear  of  the  eity  S8S. 


said  to  hare  been  an  attempt  made  by 
Appius  Claudius  upon  the  dmstity  d  a 
beautiful  young  girl  of  hamble  baith. 
The  story  ran  that  the  Deoeotrir,  uaaUe 
to  succeed  by  bribes  and  adIidtotiaBs, 
resorted  to  an  ontzageona  act  of  tynaay. 
A  rile  dependent  of  the  Qaiidian  boase 
Idd  claim  to  the  damsdaahiaaUve.  Tbc 
cause  was  brought  before  the  tnbimal  d 
Appins.  The  widud  oiagistrateb  ia  defi- 
ance of  the  dearest  proofs,  gave  judgment 
for  the  daimant  Bat  the  gfcTa  fsthes^ 
a  braye  sddier,  sared  her  from  eetiiUiik 
and  diBhonour  by  stabbing  lier  to  the 
heart  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  Forma. 
That  blow  was  the  signal  for  a  gtmtal 
explosion.  Qamp  and  city  xoee  at  oaoe ; 
the  Ten  were  pulled  down ;  the  THbaae- 
ship  was  re-establiahed ;  and  Appna  ca- 
caped  the  hands  of  the  ezecationer  oalr 
by  a  vdontary  death. 

It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  a  atory 
BO  admirably  adapted  to  the  pvrpoaes 
both  of  the  poet  and  of  the  deaM^ogne 
would  be  eagerly  aeised  upon  by  minatrds 
burning  with  hatred  againat  the  Patridaa 
order,  against  the  Clandiaa  hooaep  and 
espedally  against  the  grandsoa  and 
namesake  of  the  infamous  DeoeoTir. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  jodge 
fairly  of  theae  fragments  of  the  laj  of 
Virginia,  he  mnst  imagine  hinaulf  a 
Plebeian  who  has  just  TOted  for  Ae  re- 
eleeUoo  of  Sextius  and  lidnina.  All  the 
power  of  the  Patridana  haa  been  aKerted 
to  throw  out  the  two  great  chanpioBs 
of  the  Commons.  Bvery  Poafthvmins, 
JSmilins,  and  Comdins  haa  wed  his 
influence  to  the  utmost.  Dditon  have 
been  let  out  of  the  worichoases  on  con- 
dition of  Toting  against  the  men  of  the 
people :  dients  haTO  been  posted  to  hiss 
and  interrupt  the  tayourite  candidates: 
Appins  Claudius  Crasras  haa  spoken  with 
more  than  his  usual  doqaanoe  and 
asperity :  sU  has  been  in  rta ;  Licinias 
and  Sextius  haye  a  fifth  tune  earned  all 
the  tribes:  workissospeoded:  thebooths 
are  dosed :  the  Plebeians  bear  on  tfadr 
shonlders  the  two  champions  of  liberty 
through  the  Forum.  Just  at  this  mooMnt 
it  is  announced  that  a  popular  poet,  a 
sealons  adherent  of  the  Tribonca,  has 
made  a  new  song  whidi  will  cat  the 
Claudian  nobles  to  the  heart  The  oowd 
gathers  ronnd  him,  and  caUa  on  him  to 
redte  it  He  takes  his  stand  on  the  spot 
where,  according  to  tradition,  Virginia, 
more  than  seventy  yean  ago,  was  aeised 
by  the  pandar  of  Appius,  and  ha  begins 
his  story. 
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FSA^OMENTS  OF  A  LAY  8UN0  IN  THE  FOBUH  ON  THE  DAT  WBKBEON 
LUCIUS  8BZTIUS  SEZTINU8  LAT8BANU8  AND  CAIUS  LICINIU8  OALTUS 
8T0L0  WXBB  BLBCTBD  TBIBUNBS  OV  THB  OOMMONS  THE  VITTH  TUiB» 
IN  THE  TBAB  OF  THB  CITY  CCCLXXXII. 

Te  good  men  of  the  Commons,  with  lovin^^  hearts  and  true. 

Who  stand  by  the  bold  Tribunes  that  still  have  stood  by  you. 

Come,  make  a  circle  round  me,  and  mark  my  tale  with  care, 

A  tale  of  what  Rome  once  hath  borne,  of  what  Borne  yet  may  bear. 

This  is  no  Grecian  fable,  of  fountains  running  wine, 

Of  maids  with  snaky  tresses,  or  sailors  turned  to  swine. 

Here,'in  this  very  Forum,  under  the  noonday  sun. 

In  sight  of  all  the  people,  the  bloody  deed  was  done. 

Old  men  still  creep  among  us  who  saw  that  fearful  day, 

Just  seventy  yeare  and  seven  ago,  when  the  wicked  Ten  bare  sway. 

Of  all  the  wicked  Ten  still  the  names  are  held  accursed, 
And  of  all  the  wicked  Ten  Appius  Claudius  was  the  worst. 
He  stalked  along  the  Forum  like  King  Tarquin  in  his  pride : 
Twelve  axes  waited  on  him,  six  marching  on  a  side ; 
The  townsmen  shrank  to  right  and  left,  and  eyed  askance  with  fear 
His  lowering  brow,  his  curling  mouth,  which  always  seemed  to  suecr : 
That  brow  of  hate,  that  mouth  of  scorn,  marks  all  the  kindred  still ; 
For  never  was  there  Claudius  yet  but  wished  the  Commons  ill: 
Nor  lacks  he  fit  attendance  ;  for  close  behind  his  heels. 
With  outstretched  chin  and  crouching  pace,  the  client  Marcus  steals. 
His  loins  girt  up  to  run  with  speed,  be  the  errand  what  it  may, 
And  the  smile  flickering  on  his  cheek,  for  aught  his  lord  may  say. 
Such  varlets  pimp  and  jest  for  hire  among  the  lying  Greeks : 
Such  varlets  still  are  paid  to  hoot  when  brave  Licinius  speaks 
Where'er  ye  shed  the  honey,  the  buzzing  flies  will  crowd ; 
Where'er  ye  fling  the  carrion,  the  raven's  croak  is  loud ; 
Whej'e'er  down  Tiber  garbage  floats,  the  greedy  pike  je  see  } 
And  wheresoe'er  such  lord  is  found,  such  client  still  will  be. 


Just  then}' as  through  one  cloudless  chink  in  a  black  stormy  sky. 
Shines  out  the  dewy  morning  star,  a  fair  young  girl  came  by. 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm. 
Home  she  went  bounding  from  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or  hann 
And  past  those  dreaded  axes  she  innocently  ran. 
With  bright,  frank  brow  that  bad  not  leamed  to  blush  at  gaze  of  man ; 
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And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  tamed,  and,  as  she  danced  along'. 

She  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  old  song, 

How  for  a  sport  the  princes  came  spurring  from  the  camp. 

And  found  Lncreoe,  combing  the  fleece,  mider  the  midnight  lamp. 

The  maiden  sang  aa  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he  darts  his  flight. 

From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  com,  to  meet  the  morning  light ; 

And  Appias  heard  her  sweet  young  voice,  and  saw  her  sweet  young  Ujo^ 

And  loved  her  with  the  accursed  love  of  lus  accursed  race. 

And  all  along  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 

His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet. 


Over  the  Alban  mountains  the  light  of  morning  broke ; 
From  all  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hills  curled  the  thin  wreaths  of  smoke : 
The  city  gates  were  opened ;  the  Forum  all  alive. 
With  buyers  and  with  sellers  was  hamming  like  a  hive : 
Blithely  on  brass  and  timber  the  craftsman's  stroke  was  ringings 
And  blithely  o*er  her  panniers  the  market  girl  was  singing. 
And  blithely  young  Virginia  came  smiling  from  her  home : 
Ah  1  woe  for  yotftag  Virginia,  the  sweetest  maid  in  Rome  I 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm. 
Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or  harm. 
She  crossed  the  Forum  shining  with  stalls  in  alleys  gay. 
And  just  had  reached  the  very  spot  whereon  I  stand  this  day. 
When  up  the  variet  Marcus  came ;  not  such  as  when  erewhile 
He  crouched  behind  his  patron's  heels  Vith  the  true  client  smile : 
He  came  with  lowering  forehead,  swollen  features,  and  clenched  fist^ 
And  strode  across  Virginia's  path,  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist, 
Hard  strove  the  frightened  maiden,  and  screamed  with  look  aghast ; 
And  at  her  scfeam  from  right  and  left  the  folk  came  running  fast ; 
The  money-changer  Crispus,  with  his  thin  olver  ludrs, 
And  Hanno  from  the  stately  booth  glittering  with  Punic  wares. 
And  the  strong  smith  Murnna,  grasping  a  half -forged  brand. 
And  Volero  the  flesher,  his  cleaver  in  his  hand. 
All  came  in  wrath  and  wonder ;  for  all  knew  that  fair  child ; 
And,  as  she  passed  them  twice  a  day,  all  kissed  their  hands  and  smiled ; 
And  the  strong  smith  Munena  gave  Marcus  such  a  blow, 
The  caitiff  reeled  three  paces  back,  and  let  the  maiden  go. 
Yet  glared  he  fleroely  round  him,  and  growled  in  harsh^  fell  tone^ 
<*  She's  mine,  and  I  will  have  her :  I  seek  but  for  mine  own : 
She  is  my  slave,  bom  in  my  house,  and  stolen  away  and  sold. 
The  year  of  the  sore  sickness,  ere  she  was  twelve  hours  old, 
*Twas  in  the  sad  September,  the  month  of  wail  and  fijght, 
Two  augurs  were  borne  forth  that  mom ;  the  Consul  died  ere  nigbt 
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I  wait  on  Appins  dandius,  I  waited  on  his  sire : 

Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong  beware  the  patron's  ire  I  ** 

So  spake  the  varlet  Marcus ;  and  dread  and  silence  came 
On  all  the  people  at  the  sound  of  the  great  Clandian  name. 
For  then  there  was  no  Tribune  to  speak  the  word  of  might. 
Which  makes  the  rich  man  tremble,  and  guards  the  poor  man's  right. 
There  was  no  brave  licinius,  no  honest  Sextins  then ; 
But  all  the  citjr,  in  great  fear,  obeyed  the  wicked  Ten. 
Yet  ere  the  irarlet  Marcus  again  might  seize  the  maid. 
Who  clung  tight  to  Muraena's  skirt,  and  sobbed,  and  shrieked  for  aid 
Forth  through  the  throng  of  gasers  the  young  Idlins  pressed. 
And  stamped  his  foot,  and  rent  his  gown,  and  smote  upon  his  breast, 
And  sprang  upon  that  column,  by  many  a  minstrel  sung. 
Whereon  three  mouldering  helmets,  three  rusting  swords,  are  hung. 
And  beckoned  t9  the  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and  clear 
Poured  thick  and  fast  the  burning  words  which  tyrants  quake  to  hear. 

**  Now,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now  by  your  fathers'  .graves. 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites*  or  be  for  ever  slaves  I 
For  this  did  Serviua  give  us  laws  7    For  this  did  Lucreoe  bleed  f 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  wrought  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  f 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  7 
For  this  did  Scnvola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire  7 
Shall  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den  7 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten  f 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will  I 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill  I 
'In  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  firmly  side  by  side ; 
They  faced  the  Marcian  fury ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride : 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Qoinctius  an  outcast  forth  from  Rome  i 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  with  shivered  fasoes  home. 
But  what  their  caip  bequeathed  us  our  madness  finng  away ; 
All  the  ripe  fruit  of  thieeicore  yeans  was  blighted  in  a  day. 
Exult,  ye  proud  Patricians  I    The  hard>fought  fight  is  o'er. 
We  strove  for  honours-^'twas  in  vain :  for  freedom— 'tis  no  moie. 
Ko  crier  to  the  polling  summons  the  eager  throng; 
Met  Tribune  breathes  the  word  of  might  that  guards  the  weak  from  wrong. 
Our  very  hearts  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  will. 
Riches,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state— ye  have  them :— keep  them  still. 
Still  keep  the  holy  fillets ;  still  keep  the  purple  gown, 
The  axes,  and  curule  phaSr,  the  car,  and  laurel  crown : 
Still  press  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done. 
Still  fill  yonr  gamers  from  th^  soil  which  our  good  swords  have  won. 
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Still,  like  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leech-craft  may  not  cnra^ 
Let  your  foul  usance  eat  away  the  substance  of  the  poor. 
Still  let  your  haggard  debtors  bear  all  their  fathers  bore ; 
Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of  yore ; 
No  fire  when  Tiber  freezes ;  no  air  in  dog-star  heat 
And  store  of  rods  for  free-bom  backs,  and  holes  for  free-bom  feet. 
Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters  ;  bar  closer  still  the  grate ; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  cruel  hate 
But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above. 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love ! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
From  Consuls,  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban  kings  f 
Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  to  set  their  tender  feet. 
Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  etceet^ 
Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiles  behold. 
And  breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold! 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life— 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife. 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  soul  endures. 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden^s  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  enfold  an  unpolluted  bride. 
•    Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame. 

That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flame. 

Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair. 

And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  due.** 

•  ••••• 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside, 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hlde^ 
Close  to  yon  low  daric  arohway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood. 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream  of  blood. 
Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down ; 
Yixginins  oaught  the  whittle  up»  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell. 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voioe  he  spake,  **  Farewell,  sweet  dbUd  I  nraweO  I 
Ohl  how  I  loved  my  darlingi    Though  stem  I  sometimea be,^ 
To  thee,  thou  know'st  I  was  not  so.    Who  could  be  so  to  tbeet 
And  how  my  darling  loved  me  I    How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year  I 
And  how  she  darned  with  pleasure  to  see  my  dvic  crown. 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gownl 
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Now,  all  those  things  are  over— yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways, 

Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays  ; 

And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  retnm. 

Or  watch  beside  the  old  man*s  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  nm. 

The  hoose  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  walls. 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capna's  marble  halls. 

Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom. 

And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  time  is  come.    See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way  I 

See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey  I 

With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft. 

Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left. 

He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 

Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave 

Tea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 

Foul  outrage  which  thou  knowest  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know 

Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  ki&s 

And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this.** 

With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side. 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath ; 
And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of  death ; 
And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 
A  cry  as  if  the  Yolscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 
Some  with  averted  faces  shrieking  fled  home  amain ; 
Some  ran  to  call  a  leech ;  and  some  ran  to  lift  the  slain: 
Some  felt  her  lips  and  little  wrist,  if  life  might  there  be  found; 
.  And  some  tore  up  their  garments  fast,  and  strove  to  stanch  the  wound; 
In  vain  they  ran,  and  felt,  and  stanched ;  for  never  truer  blow 
That  good  right  arm  had  dealt  in  fight  against  a  Volscian  foe. 

When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed,  be  shuddered  and  sank  down». 
And  hid  his  &oe  some  little  space  with  the  corner  of  his  gown, 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Virgluitis  tottered  nigh. 
And  stood  before  the  judgment-3eat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high. 
**0h  I  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain. 
By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain ; 
And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 
Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claadlan  line  I " 
So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned,  and  went  his  way; 
But  first  he  cast  one  haggcrJ  glance  to  where  the  body  lay. 
And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  feaifai  groan,  and  then,  with  steadfast  feet. 
Strode  right  across  the  markei-place  unto  che  Sacre<i  Street 
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Then  up  sprang  Appins  Olaudins :  **  Stop  him ;  alive  or  dead  I 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brings  his  head.* 
He  looked  upon  his  clients ;  but  none  would  work  his  wilU 
He  looked  upon  his  lictors ;  but  they  trembled,  and  stood  stilL 
And,  as  Virginias  through  the  press  his  way  In  silence  cleft, 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  woeful  home, 
And  there  ta*en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Borne. 


By  this  the  flood  of  people  was  swollen  from  every  side, 
And  streets  and  porches  round  were  filled  with  that  o'erflowing  tide; 
And  close  around  the  body  gathered  a  little  train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain. 
They  brought  a  bier,  and  hung  it  with  many  a  cypress  crown, 
And  gently  they  uplifted  her,  and  gently  laid  her  down. 
The  face  of  Appius  Claudius  wore  the  Glaudian  scowl  and  sneer. 
And  in  the  Claudian  note  he  cried,  **  What  doth  this  rabble  heref 
Have  they  no  omfts  to  mind  at  home,  that  hitherward  they  stray  I 
Ho !  lictors  clear  the  market-place,  and  fetch  the  corpse  away  t  * 
The  voice  of  grief  and  fury  till  then  had  not  been  loud ; 
But  a  deep  sullen  murmur  wandered  among  the  crowd, 
like  the  moaning  noise  that  goes  before- the  whirlwind  on  the  deep^ 
Or  the  growl  of  a  fierce  watch-d<^  but  half  aroused  from  sleep. 
But  when  the  lictors  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong. 
Each  with  his  axe  and  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down  into  the  throng; 
Those  old  men  say,  who  saw  that  day  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 
That  in  the  Roman  Fomm  was  never  such  a  din. 
The  wailing,  hooting,  cursing,  the  howls  of  grief  and  hate. 
Were  heard  beyond  the  Pincian  Hill,  beyond  the  Latin  Oate. 
But  close  around  the  body,  where  stood  the  little  train 
Of  them  that  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  slain, 
Ko  cries  were  there,  but  teeth  set  fast,  low  whispers  and  black  frowns^ 
And  breaking  up  of  benches,  and  girding  up  of  gowns. 
Twas  well  the  lictors  might  not  pierce  to  where  the  maiden  lay. 
Else  surely  had  they  been  all  twelve  torn  limb  from  limb  that  day. 
Right  glad  they  were  to  struggle  back,  blood  streaming  from  their  heads, 
With  axes  all  in  splinters,  and  raiment  all  in  shreds. 
Then  Appius  Claudius  gnawed  his  lip,  and  the  blood  left  his  cheek ; 
And  thrice  he  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  thrice  he  strove  to  speak; 
And  thrice  the  tossing  Forum  set  up  a  frightful  yell; 
**  See,  see,  thou  dog  1  what  thou  hast  done :  and  hide  thy  shame  in  belli 
Tliou  that  wouldst  make  our  maidens  slaves  must  first  make  slaves  of 
Tribunes  I    Hurrah  for  Tribunes  I    Down  with  the  wicked  Ten  I " 


And  straightwaj,  thick  as  hailstones,  came  whizzing  through  the  air 

Pebbles,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  all  round  the  curule  chair : 

And  upon  Appius  Claudius  great  fear  and  trembling  came  ; 

For  never  was  a  Claudius  yet  brave  against  aught  but  shame. 

Though  the  great  houses  love  us  not,  we  own,  to  do  them  right. 

That  the  great  houses,  all  save  one,  have  borne  them  well  in  fight. 

Still  Cains  of  Corioli,  his  triumphs  and  his  wrongs. 

His  vengeance  and  his  mercy,  live  in  our  camp-fire  songs. 

Beneath  the  yoke  of  Furius  oft  have  Gaul  and  Tuscan  bowed ; 

And  Rome  may  bear  the  pride  of  him  of  whom  herself  is  proud. 

But  evermore  a  Claudius  shrinks  from  a  stricken  field, 

And  changes  colour  like  a  maid  at  sight  of  sword  and  shield. 

The  Clandian  triumphs  all  were  won  within  the  city  towers  ; 

The  Claudian  yoke  was  never  pressed  on  any  necks  but  ours. 

A  Cossus,  like  a  wild  cat,  springs  ever  at  the  face  ; 

A  Fabius  rushes  like  a  boar  against  the  shouting  chase ; 

But  the  vile  Claudian  litter,  raging  with  currish  spite, 

Still  yelpe  and  snaps  at  those  who  run,  still  runs  from  those  who  smite 

So  now  'twas  seen  of  Appius.    When  stones  began  to  fly. 

He  shook,  and  crouched,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and  smote  upon  his  thigli. 

**  Kind  clients,  honest  lictors,  stand  by  me  in  this  fray  1 

Hust  I  be  torn  in  pieces  ?    Home,  home,  the  nearest  way  I  " 

While  yet  he  spake,  and  looked  around  with  a  bewildered  stare, 

Four  sturdy  lictors  put  their  necks  beneath  the  curule  chair ; 

And  fourscore  clients  on  the  left,  and  fourscore  on  the  right 

Arrayed  themselves  with  swords  and  staves,  and  loins  girt  up  for  fight* 

But,  though  without  or  staff  or  sword,  so  furious  was  the  throng, 

That  scarce  the  train  with  might  and  main  could  bring  their  lord  along. 

Twelve  times  the  crowd  made  at  him ;  five  times  they  seized  his  gown; 

Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got  him  down : 

And  sharper  came  the  pelting :  and  evermore  the  yell — 

"  Tribunes!  we  will  have  Tribunes  1  "—rose  with  a  louder  swell : 

And  the  chair  tossed  as  tosses  a  bark  with  tattered  sail 

When  raves  the  Adriatic  beneath  an  Eastern  gale, 

When  the  Calabrian  sea-marks  are  lost  in  clouds  of  spume, 

And  the  great  Thunder-Cape  has  donned  his  veil  of  inky  gloom. 

One  stone  hit  Appius  in  the  mouth,  and  one  beneath  the  ear ; 

And  ere  he  reached  Mount  Palatine,  he  swooned  with  pain  and  fear. 

His  cursed  head,  that  he  was  wont  to  hold  so  high  with  pride, 

Now,  like  a  dnmken  man's,  hung  down,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side ; 

And  when  his  stout  retainers  had  bi-ought  him  to  his  door. 

His  face  and  neck  were  all  one  cake  of  filth  and  clotted  gore. 

As  Appius  Claudius  was  that  day,  so  may  his  grandson  be  I 

God  send  Borne  one  such  other  sight,  and  send  me  there  to  sec  1 
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It  can  hardlj  be  necessary  to  remind 
any  reader  that  according  to  the  popular 
tradition,  Bomulos,  after  he  had  slain  hia 
grand -ancle  Amulins,  and  restored  his 
grandfather  Numitor,  determined  to  qnit 
Alba,  the  hereditary  domain  of  the 
Sylvian  princes,  and  to  found  a  new  city. 
The  Gods,  it  was  added,  vouchsafed  the 
dearest  signs  of  the  favour  with  which 
they  regarded  the  enterprise,  and  of  the ' 
high  destinies  reserved  for  the  young 
colony. 

This  event  was  likely  to  be  a  favourite 
theme  of  the  old  Latin  minstrels.  They 
would  naturally  attribute  the  project  of 
Romulus  to  some  divine  intimation  of 
the  power  and  prosperity  which  it  was 
decreed  that  his  city  should  attain. 
They  would  probably  introduce  seers 
foretelling  the  victories  of  unborn  Conanls 
and  Dictators,  and  the  last  great  victory 
would  generally  occupy  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  prediction.  There 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  supposition  that 
the  poet  who  was  employed  to  celebrate 
the  first  great  triumph  of  the  Romans 
over  the  Greeks  might  throw  his  song  of 
exultation  into  this  form. 

The  occasion  was  one  likely  to  excite 
the  strongest  feelings  of  national  pride. 
A  great  outrage  had  been  followed  by  a 
great  retribution.  Seven  years  before 
this  time,  Lucius  Posthumias  Megellus, 
who  sprang  from  one  of  the  noblest 
houses  of  Rome,  and  had  been  thrioe 
Consul,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Taren- 
tum,  with  charge  to  demand  reparation 
lor  grievous  injuries.  The  Tarentincs 
gave  him  audience  in  their  theatre,  where 
he  addressed  them  in  such  Greek  as  he 
could  command,  which,  we  may  well 
believe,  was  not  exactly  such  as  Cineas 
would  have  spoken.  An  exquisite  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  belonged  to  the  Greek 
character;  and  closely  connected  with 
this  faculty  was  a  strong  propensity  to 
flippancy  and  impertinence.  When  Pos- 
thumius  pLiced  an  accent  wrong,  his 
hearers  burst  into  a  laugh.  When  he 
remonstrated,  they  hooted  him,  and 
called  him  barbarian ;  and  at  length 
hissed  him  o£E  the  stage  as  if  he  had 
been  a  bad  actor.  As  the  grave  Roman 
retired,  a  buffoon  who,  from  his  constant 
drunkenness,  was  nick-named  the  Pint- 
pot,  came  up  with  gestures  of  the  grossest 


indecency,  and  bespattered  the  eenatoral 
gown  with  filth.  Posthamios  turned 
round  to  the  multitude,  and  held  up  xm 
gown,  as  if  appealing  to  the  tmirexsal 
law  of  nationa.  The  sight  ool j  increased 
the  insolence  of  the  Tarentines.  Th^r 
clapped  their  hands,  and  set  ap  a  shoe; 
of  laughter  which  shook  the  theatre. 
"Men  of  Tareatnm,"  said  Posthnmia", 
''it  will  take  not  a  little  blood  to  wa>h 
this  gown."* 

Rome,  in  consequence  of  this  cnsolr. 
declared  war  against  the  Taxeiitice«. 
The  Tarentines  sought  for  allies  beyoni 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Pyrrfaus,  king  of  Bplnzs, 
came  to  their  help  with  a  large  array; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  the  two  gnat 
nations  of  antiquity  were  fairly  matched 
against  each  other. 

The  fame  of  Greece  in  arms,  as  well  as 
in  arts,  was  then  at  the  height.  Half  a 
century  earlier,  the  career  of  Alexander 
had  excited  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
all  nations,  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercnlea.  Royal  houses,  found- 
ed by  Macedonian  captains,  still  reigned 
at  Antioch  and  Aiexandria.  Tliat  bar- 
barian warriors,  led  by  barbarian  ciiiefs, 
should  win  a  pitched  battle  against  Greek 
valour  guided  by  Greek  scienoe,  seemed 
as  incredible  as  it  would  now  seem  that 
the  Burmese  or  the  Siamese  should,  in 
the  open  plain,  put  to  flight  an  equal 
number  of  the  best  Enc^tsh  troops.  The 
Tarentines  were  convinced  that  their 
countrymen  were  irresistible  in  war ;  ani 
this  conviction  had  emboldened  them  to 
treat  with  the  grossest  indignity  one 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  inferior  race.  Of  the  Greek 
generals  then  living,  Pyrrhos  was  indis- 
putably the  first.  Among  the  troops  who 
were  trained  in  the  Greek  discipline,  his 
Epirotes  ranked  high.  His  expedition  to 
Italy  was  a  tumiog  point  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  fbund  then  a  people 
who,  far  inferior  to  the  Athenians  and 
Corinthians  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  specu- 
lative sciences,  and  in  all  the  refinements 
of  life,  were  the  best  soldisn  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Their  arms,  their  grada- 
tions of  rank,  their  order  of  battle,  their 
method  of  intrenchment,  were  all  of 
Latin  origin,  and  had  all  been  giadaally 
brought  near  to  perfection,  not  by  the 
*  Dion.  Hal.  De  Legstionihak 
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study  of  foreign  models,  but  by  the  genius 
and  exi>erieuce  of  many  generations  of 
great  native  commanders.  The  first 
words  which  broke  from  the  king,  when 
his  practised  eye  had  surreyed  the  Roman 
encampmenti  were  fall  of  meaning: — 
**  These  barbarians,"  he  said,  **  hare  no- 
thing barbaroQS  in  their  military  arrange- 
ments." He  was  at  first  victorious ;  for 
his  own  talents  were  superior  to  those  of 
the  captains  who  were  opposed  to  him ; 
and  the  Bomans  were  not  prepared  for 
the  onset  of  the  elephants  of  the  East, 
which  were  then  for  the  first  time  seen 
in  Italy — ^moring  mountains,  with  long 
snakes  for  hands.*  But  the  Tictories  of 
the  Epirotes  were  fiercely  disputed, 
dearly  purchased,  and  altogether  unpro- 
fitable. At  length,  Manius  Curius  Den- 
tatns,  who  had  in  his  first  Consulship 
won  two  triumphs,  was  again  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Boman  Commonwealth, 
and  sent  to  encounter  the  invaders.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  near  Beneventum. 
Pyrrhns  was  completely  defeated.  He 
repassed  the  sea  ;  and  the  world  learned, 
with  amaxement,  that  a  people  had  been 
discovered,  who,  in  fair  fighting,  were 
superior  to  the  best  troops  that  had  been 
drilled  on  the  system  of  Parmenio  and 
Antigonus. 

The  conquerors  had  a  good  right  to 
exult  in  their  success;  for  their  glory 
was  all  their  own.  They  had  not  learned 
from  their  enemy  how  to  conquer  him. 
It  was  with  their  own  national  arms,  and 
in  their  own  national  battle-array,  that 
they  had  overcome  weapons  and  tactics 
long  belieTed  to  be  invincible.  The  pilum 
and  the  broadsword  had  vanquished  the 
Macedonian  spear.  The  legion  had 
broken  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Even 
the  elephants,  when  the  surprise  produced 
by  their  first  appearance  was  over,  could 
cause  no  disorder  in  the  steady  yet 
flexible  battalions  of  Bome. 

It  is  said  by  Florus,  and  may  easily  be 
believed,  that  the  triumph  far  surpassed 
in  magnificence  any  that  Rome  had  pr3- 
viously  seen.  The  only  spoils  which 
Papirius  Cursor  and  Fabius  Maximus 
could  exhibit  were  flocks  and  herds, 
waggons  of  rude  structure,  and  heaps  of 
spears  and  helmets.  But  now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  riches  of  Asia  and  the  arts 
of  Greece  adorned  a  Boman  pageant. 
Plate,  fine  stuffs,  costly  furniture,  rare 
animals,  exquisite  paintings  and  sculp- 

*  Anguitnanut  is  the  old  Latin  epithet  for 
sn  elepbaat.    Lucretius,  U.  638,  v.  1802. 


tnres,  formed  part  of  the  procession.  At 
the  banquet  would  be  assembled  a  crowd 
of  warriors  and  statesmen,  among  whom 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus  would  take  the 
highest  room.  Caius  Fabricius  Luscinus, 
then,  after  two  Consulships  and  two 
triumphs  Censor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
would  doubtless  occupy  a  place  of  honour 
at  the  board.  In  situations  less  con- 
spicuous probably  lay  some  of  those  who 
were,  a  few  years  later,  the  terror  of 
Carthage ;  Caius  Duilius,  the  founder  of 
the  maritime  gpreatness  of  his  country - 
Marcus  Atilius  Begulus,  who  owed  to 
defeat  a  renown  far  higher  than  that 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  victories  ; 
and  Cains  Lutatius  Catulus,  who,  while 
suffering  from  a  grievous  wound,  fought 
the  great  battle  of  the  Agates,  and 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a  triumph- 
ant close.  It  is  impossible  to  recount  the 
names  of  these  eminent  citizens  with; 
out  reflecting  that  they  were  all,  without 
exception,  Plebeians,  and  would,  but  for 
the  ever-memorable  struggle  maintained 
by  Caius  Licinins  and  Lucius  Sextius, 
have  been  doomed  to  hide  in  obscurity, 
or  to  waste  in  civU  broils,  the  capacity 
and  energy  which  prevailed  against 
Pyrrhns  and  Hamilcar. 

On  such  a  day  we  may  suppose  that 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  a  Latin  poet 
would  vent  itself  in  reiterated  shouts  of 
lo  triumphej  such  as  were  uttered  by 
Horace  on  a  far  less  exciting  occasion, 
and  in  boasts  resembling  those  which 
Virgil  put  into  the  mouth  of  Anchises. 
The  superiority  of  some  foreign  nations, 
and  especially  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  lazy 
arts  of  peace,  would  be  admitted  with 
disdainful  candour ;  but  pre-eminence  in 
all  the  qualities  which  fit  a  people  to 
subdue  and  govern  mankind  would  be 
claimed  for  the  Bomans. 

The  following  lay  belongs  to  the  latest 
age  of  Latin  ballad-poetry.  Kaevius  and 
Livius  Andronicus  were  probably  among 
the  children  whose  mothers  held  them  up 
to  see  the  chariot  of  Curius  go  by.  The 
minstrel  who  sang  on  that  day  might 
possibly  have  lived  to  read  the  first  hexa- 
meters of  Ennios,  and  to  see  the  first 
comedies  of  Plautus.  His  poem,  as  might 
be  expected,  shows  a  much  wider  acquain- 
tance with  the  geography,  manners,  and 
productions  of  remote  nations,  than  would 
have  been  found  in  compositions  of  the 
age  of  Camillus.  But  Le  troubles  him- 
self little  about  dates,  and  having  heard 
travellers  talk  with  admiration  of  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  of  the  structures 
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and  gardens  with  wbicb  the  Kacedonian 
kings  of  Syria  had  embellished  their 
residence  on  the  baoks  of  the  Orontes,  he 


has  never  thought  of  inquiring  whetliST 
these  things  existed  in  the  age  ai 
Romulus. 
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Now  slain  is  King  Amulias, 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  throne  of  Aventine, 
Slain  is  the  Pontiff  Gamers, 

Who  spoke  the  words  of  doom; 
"  The  children  to  the  Tiber ; 

The  mother  to  the  tomb.** 

II. 

In  Alba*s  lake  no  fisher 

His  net  to-day  is  flinging: 
On  the  dark  rind  of  Alba's  oaks 

To-day  no  axe  is  zinging: 
The  yoke  hangs  o*er  the  manger: 

The  scythe  lies  in  the  hay: 
Through  all  the  Alban  villages 

No  work  is  done  to-day. 

III. 

And  eve      Alban  burgher 

Hath  donned  bis  whitest  gown; 
And  every  head  in  Alba 

Weareth  a  poplar  crown; 
And  every  Alban  door-po^t 

With  boughs  and  flowers  is  gay: 
For  to-day  the  dead  are  living; 

The  lost  are  found  to^^y. 


TV. 


Tliey  were  doomed  by  a  bloody  Ung: 
They  were  doomed  by  a  lying  priests 
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They  were  cast  on  the  raging  flood : 

They  were  tracked  by  the  raging  beaet. 
Baging  beast  and  raging  flood 

Alike  have  spared  their  prey; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living : 

The  lost  are  fonnd  to-^lay. 


The  troubled  river  knew  them. 

And  smoothed  his  yellow  foam, 
And  gently  rocked  the  cradle 

That  bore  the  fote  of  Rome. 
The  ravening  she- wolf  knew  them, 

And  licked  them  o*er  and  o'er, 
And  gave  them  of  her  own  fierce  milk 

Rich  with  raw  flesh  and  gore. 
Twenty  winters,  twenty  springs, 

Since  then  have  loUed  away; 
And  to-day  the  dead  are  living: 

The  lost  are  fonnd  to-day. 

VI. 

Blithe  it  was  to  see  the  twins, 

Right  goodly  yonths  and  tall» 
Marching  from  Alba  Longa 

To  their  old  grandsire's  halt 
Along  their  path  fresh  garlands 

Are  hnng  from  tree  to  tree: 
Before  them  stride  the  pipers* 

Piping  a  note  of  glee. 

VII. 

On  the  right  goes  Romnlus, 

With  arms  to  the  elbows  red, 
And  in  his  hand  a  broadsword. 

And  on  the  blade  a  head — 
A  head  in  an  iron  helmet, 

With  horse-hair  banging  down, 
A  shaggy  head^  a  swarthy  head. 

Fixed  in  a  ghastly  frown— 
The  head  of  King  Amulias 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line, 
•Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  throne  of  Aventine, 
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VIII. 

On  the  left  side  goes  Remus, 

With  wrists  and  fingers  red. 
And  in  his  hand  a  boar-spear. 

And  on  the  point  a  head — 
A  wrinkled  head  and  aged, 

With  silver  beard  and  hidr. 
And  holy  fillets  round  it, 

Such  as  the  pontiffs  wear — 
The  head  of  ancient  Gamers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom: 
••The  children  to  the  Tiber; 

The  mother  to  the  tomb." 

IX. 

Two  and  two  behind  the  twins 

Their  trusty  comrades  go, 
Four  and  forty  valiant  men. 

With  club,  and  axe,  and  bow. 
On  each  side  every  hamlet 

Pours  forth  its  joyous  crowd. 
Shouting  lads  «nd  baying  dogs 

And  children  laughing  loud, 
And  old  men  weeping  fondly 

As  Bhea's  boys  go  by, 
And  maids  who  shriek  to  see  the  headfly 

Yet,  shrieking,  press  more  nigh. 


So  they  marched  along  the  lake; 

They  marched  by  fold  and  stall. 
By  corn-field  and  by  vineyard. 

Unto  the  old  man's  ball, 

XL 

In  the  hall-gate  sate  Capys, 

Capys,  the  sightless  seer; 
From  head  to  foot  he  trembled 

As  Romulus  drew  near. 
And  up  stood  stiff  his  thin  white  hair. 

And  his  blind  eyes  flashed  fire : 
"  Hail  I  foster  child  of  the  wondrous  nurse 

Hail  1  son  of  the  wondrous  sire  I 
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ZII. 

'<Bat  thou — what  dost  tbon  here 

In  the  old  man's  peacefnl  hallf 
What  doth  the  eagle  in  the  coop^ 

The  bison  in  the  stall? 
Our  com  fills  many  a  gamer ; 

Our  vines  clasp  manj  a  tree ; 
Our  flocks  are  white  on  many  a  hill. 

But  these  are  not  for  thee. 


xnr. 

«*For  thee  no  treasure  ripens 

In  the  Tartessian  mine : 
For  thee  no  ship  brings  precious  bales 

Across  the  Libyan  brine: 
Thou  shalt  not  drink  from  amber; 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  on  down; 
Arabia  shall  not  steep  thy  locks, 

Nor  Sidon  tinge  thy  gown« 


XIV. 

**  Leave  gold  and  myrrh  and  jewels, 

Bich  table  and  soft  bed, 
To  tbem  who  of  man's  seed  are  bom, 

Whom  woman's  milk  hath  fed. 
TLou  wast  not  made  for  lucre, 

For  pleasure,  nor  for  rest; 
Thou,  that  art  sprang  from  the  War-god's  loins 

And  hast  tugged  at  the  she-wolf's  breast. 


XV. 

••From  sunrise  unto  sunset 

All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame: 
A  glorious  city  thou  shalt  build. 

And  name  it  by  thy  name: 
Ar.d  there,  unqnencbed  through  ages. 

Like  Vesta's  sacred  fire, 
Shall  live  the  spirit  of  thy  nurse. 

The  spirit  of  thy  sire. 
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XVI. 

**  The  ox  toils  through  the  furrow 

Obedient  to  the  goad; 
The  patient  bm,  np  flinty  paths, 

Plods  with  his  weary  load; 
With  whine  and  bound  the  spaniel 

His  master*8  whistle  hears ; 
And  the  sheep  yields  her  patientlj 

To  the  loud  clashing  shears. 


ZYII. 

•«Bat  thy  nurse  will  hear  no  master  | 

Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load; 
And  woe  to  them  that  shear  het 

And  woe  to  them  that  goad  I 
When  all  the  pack,  loud  baying* 

Her  bloody  lair  surrounds, 
She  dies  in  silence,  biting  hard. 

Amidst  the  dying  hounds. 


XVIII. 

''Pomona  loves  the  orchard; 

And  Liber  loves  the  vine; 
And  Pales  loves  the  straw-built  shed 

Warm  with  the  breath  of  kine; 
And  Venus  loves  the  whispers 

Of  plighted  youth  and  maid« 
In  Aprirs  ivory  moonlight 

Beneath  the  chestnut  shada 


XIX. 

**But  thy  father  loves  the  clashing 

Of  broadsword  and  of  shield : 
He  loves  to  drink  the  steam  that  reeks 

From  the  fresh  battle-field; 
He  smiles  a  smile  more  dreadful 

Than  his  own  dreadful  frown. 
When  he  sees  the  thick  black  cloud  of  smoko 

Go  up  from  the  conquered  town. 
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zx. 

••And  such  as  is  the  War-god, 

The  author  of  thy  line, 
And  SQch  as  she  who  snckled  thee^ 

Even  snch  be  thou  and  thine. 
Leave  to  the  soft  Campanian 

His  baths  and  his  perfumes; 
Leave  to  the  sordid  race  of  Tyre 

Their  dyeing- vats  and  looms; 
Leave  to  the  sons  of  Carthage 

The  rudder  and  the  oar: 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  Nymphs 

And  sctoUs  of  wordy  lore. 


ZXL 

••Thine,  Roman,  is  the  pilum: 

Roman,  the  sword  is  thine. 
The  even  trench,  the  bristling  mound. 

The  legion*s  ordered  lino; 
And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph, 

Which  with  their  laurelled  train 
Move  slowly  up  the  shouting  streets 

To  Jove's  eternal  fane. 


ZXII. 

••Beneath  thy  yoke  the  Volscian 

Shall  vail  his  lofty  brow; 
Soft  Capua's  curled  revellers 

Before  thy  chairs  shall  bow: 
The  Lucumoes  of  Amus 

Shall  quake  thy  rods  to  see; 
And  the  proud  Samnite's  heart  of  steel 

Shall  yield  to  only  thee. 

ZXIII. 

••  The  Gaul  shall  come  against  thee 
From  the  land  of  snow  and  night; 

Thou  sbalt  give  his  fair-haired  armies 
To  the  raven  and  the  kite. 
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XXIV. 

^'Tho  Greek  shall  come  against  thee, 

The  conqueror  of  the  East. 
Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 

The  huge  earth-shaking  beast, 
The  beast  on  whom  the  castle 

With  all  its  guards  doth  stand. 
The  beast  who  hath  between  his  eyes 

The  serpent  for  a  hand. 
First  march  the  bold  Epirotes, 

Wedged  close  with  shield  and  spear; 
And  the  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Are  glittering  in  the  rear. 

XXV. 

^The  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Like  hunted  sheep  shall  fly: 
In  vain  the  bold  Epirotes 

Shall  round  their  standards  die: 
And  Apennine*8  grey  vultures 

Shall  have  a  noble  feast 
On  the  fat  and  the  eyes 

Of  the  huge  earth-shaking  beast. 

XXVI. 

*  Hurrah  I  for  the  good  weapons 

That  keep  the  War-god's  land. 
Hurrah  1  for  Rome's  stout  pilum 

In  a  stout  Roman  hand. 
Hurrah  !  for  Rome's  short  broadsword. 

That  through  the  thick  array 
Of  levelled  spears  and  serried  shields 

Hews  deep  its  gory  way. 

XXVII. 

**  Hurrah  I  for  the  great  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah  1  for  the  wan  captives 

That  pass  in  endless  file. 
Ho !  bold  Epirotes,  whither 

Hath  the  Red  King  ta'en  flight? 
Ho !  dogs  of  false  Tarentum, 

Is  not  the  gown  washed  white? 
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ZZVIII. 

Hurrah  I  for  the  great  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mile. 
Hurrah  1  for  the  rich  dye  of  Tyre, 

And  the  fine  web  of  Nile, 
The  helmets  gay  with  plumage 

Tom  from  the  pheasant's  wings, 
The  belts  set  thick  with  starry  gezns 

That  shone  on  Indian  kings, 
The  urns  of  massy  silver, 

The  goblets  rough  with  gold. 
The  many-coloured  tablets  bright 

With  loves  and  wars  of  old, 
The  stone  that  breathes  and  struggles. 

The  brass  that  seems  to  speak; — 
Such  cunning  they  who  dwell  on  high 

Have  given  unto  the'  Greek. 

zzix. 

"Hurrah I  for  Manius  Curius, 

The  bravest  son  of  Borne, 
Thrice  in  utmost  need  sent  forth, 

Thrice  drawn  in  triumph  home. 
Weave,  weave,  for  Manius  CuriuB 

The  third  embroidered  gown: 
Make  ready  the  third  lofty  car. 

And  twine  the  third  green  crown; 
And  yoke  the  steeds  of  Rosea 

With  necks  like  a  bended  bow, 
And  deck  the  bull,  Mevania*8  bull. 

The  bull  as  white  as  snow. 

xxz. 

"Blest  and  thrice  blest  the  Boman 

Who  sees  Bome'a  brightest  day, 
Who  sees  that  long  victorious  pomp 

Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Forum» 

And  round  the  Suppliant's  Grove, 
Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 

Of  Capitolian  Jove. 
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ZXXI. 

"Then  where,  o*er  two  bright  ha  vena 

The  towers  of  Corinth  frown; 
Where  the  gigantic  King  of  Day 

On  his  own  Rhodes  looks  down; 
Where  soft  Orontes  mnrmors 

Beneath  the  laurel  shades; 
Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  length 

Of  dark-red  colonnades ; 
Where  in  the  still  deep  water, 

Sheltered  from  waves  and  blasts, 
Bristles  the  dusky  forest 

Of  Byrsa's  thousand  masts; 
Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 

Amidst  the  northern  ice; 
Where  throagh  the  sand  of  morning-land 

The  camel  bears  the  spice ; 
Where  Atlas  flings  his  shadow 

Far  o*er  the  western  foam, 
Shall  be  great  fear  on  all  who  hear 

The  mighty  name  of  Borne." 


MISCELLANEOUS     POEMS. 


SONGS    OF    THE    HUGUENOTS. 

L 

MONCONTOUR. 


I 


I 


Oh  I  weep  for  Moncontour.    Oh  I  weep  for  the  hour,  j 

When  the  children  of  darkness  and  evil  had  power;  < 

When  the  horsemen  of  Valois  triumphantly  trod  I 
On  the  bosoms  that  bled  for  their  rights  and  their  Qod. 

Ohl  weep  for  Moncontour.    Ohl  weep  for  the  slain. 
Who  for  faith  and  for  freedom  lay  slaughtered  in  vain} 
Oh  I  weep  for  the  living,  who  linger  to  bear 
The  renegade's  shame,  or  the  exile's  despair. 
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One  look,  one  last  look,  to  the  cots  and  the  towers. 
To  the  row  of  our  vines,  and  the  beds  of  our  flowers ; 
To  the  church  where  the  bones  of  our  fathers  decayed, 
Where  we  fondly  had  deemed  that  our  own  should  be  laid. 

Alas  I  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home, 
To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  the  shavelings  of  Borne, 
To  the  serpent  of  Florence,  the  vulture  of  Spain, 
To  the  pride  of  Anjou,  and  the  guile  of  Lorraine. 

Farewell  to  thy  fountains,  farewell  to  thy  shades, 
To  the  song  of  thy  youths,  and  the  dance  of  thy  maids  | 
To  the  breath  of  thy  gardens,  the  hum  of  thy  bees, 
To  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees. 

Farewell  and  for  ever,  the  priest  and  the  slave, 
May  rule  in  the  paths  of  the  free  and  the  brave ; 
Our  hearths  we  abandon ; — our  lands  we  resign  ;-* 
But^  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  Thine. 


II. 

lYRY,  OB  THE  WAR  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are  1 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  Bling  Henry  of  Navarre  I 

Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  dance. 

Through  thy  cornfields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh  pleasant  land  of  France  I 

And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 

Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 

As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy. 

For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 

Hurrah  1  Hurrah  I  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war, 

Hurrah  I  Hurrah  I  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Oh  I  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  ont  in  long  array ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Bgmont's  Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our  land ; 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand ; 
And,  as  wc  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seiners  empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoaxy  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  Qod,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war. 
To  fight  for  His  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
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The  King  is  oome  to  tnarshal  us,  in  all  his  armoar  drest, 

And  he  luu  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  Ihs  glance  was  stem  and  high. 

Bight  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  at  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  "  God  save  our  Lord  tho  Kinj  1  ** 

••  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may. 

For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray. 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 

And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

Hunah  I  the  foes  are  moving.    Hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin. 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's  plain. 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France. 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies, — upon  them  with  the  lance. 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest: 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  Qod  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours  I    Mayenne  hath  turned  his  rein. 
D*Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.    The  Flemish  count  is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  maiL 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along  our  van, 
<*  Bemember  St.  Bartholomew,"  was  passed  from  man  to  man. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  '*  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe  : 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go." 
Oh  I  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war. 
As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre  f 

Bight  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fought  for  France  to-day: 

And  many  a  lordly  banner  God  gave  them  for  a  prey. 

But  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  us  best  in  fight ; 

And  the  good  Lord  of  Bosny  has  ta*en  the  cornet  white. 

Our  own  true  Maximilian  the  comet  white  hath  ta'en. 

The  comet  white  with  crosses  black,  the  flag  of  false  Lorraine. 

Up  with  it  high ;  unfurl  it  wide ;  that  all  the  host  may  know 

How  God  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which  wrought  His  Church  such  woe. 

Then  on  the  ground,  while  trumpets  sound  their  loudest  point  of  war. 

Fling  the  red  shreds,  a  f ootcloth  meet  for  Henzy  of  Navarre. 
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Ho  I  maidens  of  Vienna ;  ho  1  matrons  of  Lucerne ; 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  sliall  return. 

Ho  I  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles,  fj 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  sonL?. 

Ho  !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright; 

Ho  !  burghers  of  Saint  Qenevi^ve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night. 

For  our  Ood  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the  slave. 

And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 

Then  glory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre, 


ENGLISH  WAR  SONGS. 


THE  ABMADA.      A  FBAQMENT. 

Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise : 
I  tell  of  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days. 
When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  wann  summer  day. 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bajf 
Her  crew  had  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Anrigny*s  isle,  ' 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace  ; 
And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall ; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecumbe's  lofty  haU ; 
Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast. 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post. 
With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes ; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers ;  before  him  sound  the  drums  ; 
His  yeomen  round  the  market  cross  make  clear  an  ample  space ; 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bell% 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal-blazon  swells. 
Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down. 
So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Heard  field, 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Caosar's  eagle  shield. 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay, 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 
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Ho !  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  Sir  Knight :  ho  !  scatter  flowecB,  fair  maids : 
Ho  I  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute :  ho  !  gallants,  draw  your  blades. 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously ;  je  breezes,  waft  her  wide ; 
Our  glorious  BEMFES  EADRM,  the  banner  of  our  pride. 

The  freshing  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy  fold ; 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold ; 
Night  sank  upon  the  dusty  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea. 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e*er  again  shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay» 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day : 
For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  ghastly  war-flame  spread. 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone:  it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  rage,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire. 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves : 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  caves : 
0*er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald  fiew : 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieu. 
Bight  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol  town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down ; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the  night. 
And  saw  o'ethanging  Bichmond  Hill  the  streak  of  blood-red  light 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  deathlike  silence  broke. 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 
At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires ; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires ; 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear ; 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer : 
And  from  the  furthest  wards  were  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  tvoad  streams  of  pikes  and  flags  rushed  down  each  roaring  street ; 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 
As  fast  from  every  vUlsge  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in ; 
And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blackheath  the  warlike  errand  went, 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires  of  Kent 
Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hills  flew  those  bright  couriers  forth; 
High  on  bleak  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the  north ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded  still : 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang,  they  sprang  from  hill  to  hill; 
Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales, 
Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales, 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height. 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  light. 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane. 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless  plain ; 
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Till  Belvoir'0  lordly  terraces  the  si^  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gannt's  embattled  pile, 
And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle. 


IL 
THE  BATTLE  OF  NASEBT. 

BT      OBADIAH      BIND-THEIB-KIN08-IN-CHAIN8-AND-THEIR-KOBLSS-W1TR 
LINKS-OF-IBON,  6SBOEANT  IN  IBETON'S  RBOIHBMT. 

Oh  I  wherefore  come  ye  forth,  in  triumph  from  the  North, 
With  your  hands,  and  your  feet,  and  your  raiment  all  red  f 

And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joyous  shout  f 
And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  which  ye  tread  ! 

Oh  1  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit, 

And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that  we  trod ; 

For  we  trampled  on  the  throng  of  the  haughty  and  the  strong. 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places  and  slew  the  saints  of  G<id. 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorious  day  of  June, 

That  we  saw  their  banners  dance  and  their  cuirasses  shine ; 

And  the  Man  of  Blood  was  there,  with  his  long  essenced  hair» 
And  Astley,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine. 

Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword, 

The  General  rode  along  us  to  form  us  for  the  fight, 
When  a  murmuring  sound  broke  out,  and  swell'd  into  a  shout. 

Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant's  right. 

And  hark  1  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore. 

The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line  1 
For  God !  for  the  Cause  1  for  the  Church  !  for  the  Laws  f 

For  Charles,  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  I 

The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  his  drums, 

His  bravoes  of  Alsatia  and  pages  of  Whitehall ; 
They  are  bursting  on  our  flanks.    Grasp  your  pikes  1 — close  your  ranks  I 

For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  or  to  f alL 

They  are  here  I— they  rush  on  1    We  are  broken— we  are  gone  I 
Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the  blast. 

O  Loid,  put  forth  Thy  might  1    O  Lord,  defend  the  right  I 
Stand  back  to  back,  in  God's  name,  and  fight  it  to  the  last. 


] 
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Stont  Skippon  hath  a  wound — the  centre  hath  given  ground — 
Hark  !  hark ! — ^what  means  the  trampling  of  horsemen  on  onr  rear? 

Whose  banners  do  I  see,  boys  ?    lis  he — thank  God,  'tis  he,  boys  I 
Bear  up  another  minute.    Brave  Oliver  is  here. 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a  row. 
Like  a  whirlwind  in  the  trees,  like  a  delnge  on  the  dykes» 

Our  cuirasses  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  Accurst, 
And,  at  a  shock,  have  scattered  the  forest  of  his  pikes. 

Fast,  fast  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 
Their  coward  heads,  predestined  to  xot  on  Temple  Bar. 

And  he — he  turns,  he  flies, — shame  to  those  cruel  eyes 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dare  not  look  on  war. 

Ho  1  comrades,  scour  the  plain :  and  ere  ye  strip  the  slain. 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  guest  secure ; 
Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad-pieces  and  locketis 

The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

Fools,  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your  hearts  were  gay  and  bold, 
When  ye  kissed  jour  lily  hands  to  your  lemans  to-day ; 

And  to-morrow  shall  the  fox,  from  her  chamber  in  the  rocka^ 
Lead  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the  prey. 

Where  be  your  tongues  that  lat€  mocked  at  heaven  and  hell  and  fate^ 
And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your  blades ; 

Your  perfum'd  satin  clothes,  your  catches  and  your  oaths, 

Your  stage-playv  and  your  sonnets,  your  diamonds  and  your  spades? 

Down,  down,  for  ever  down,  with  the  mitre  and  the  croWn, 
With  the  Belial  of  the  Court,  and  the  Mammon  of  the  Pope ; 

There  is  woe  in  Oxford's  Halls — there  is  wail  in  Durham's  Stalls ; 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom — the  Bishop  rends  his  cope. 

And  She  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  children's  ills. 
And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of  England's  sword; 

And  the  Kings  of  earth  in  fear,  shall  shudder  when  they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  Ood  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses  and  the  Word. 

III. 
THE  CAVALIERS'  MARCH  TO  LONDON. 

To  horse !  to  horse  1  brave  Cavaliers  1 

To  horse  for  Church  and  Crown  I 
Strike,  strike  your  tents  I  snatch  up  your  spears 

And  ho  for  London  town 
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The  imperial  harlot,  doomed  a  prey 

To  oar  avenging  fires^ 
Sends  up  the  voice  of  her  dismay 

From  all  her  hundred  spires. 

The  Strand  resounds  with  maidens*  shrieks, 

The  'Change  with  merchants'  sighs, 
And  blushes  stand  on  brazen  cheeks, 

And  tears  in  iron  eyes; 
And,  pale  with  fasting  and  with  fright, 

Each  Puritan  Gonmuttee 
Hath  summon'd  forth  to  prayer  and  fight 

The  Roundheads  of  the  City. 

And  soon  shall  London's  sentries  hear 

The  thunder  of  our  drum. 
And  London's  dames,  in  wilder  fear. 

Shall  cry,  Alack ;  they  come  I 
Fling  the  fascines  I  tear  up  the  spikes  t 

And  forward,  one  and  all. 
Down,  down  with  all  their  train-band  pikes^ 

Down  with  their  mud-built  wall. 

Quarter  T— Foul  fall  your  whining  noises. 

Ye  recreant  spawn  of  fraud  I 
No  quarter  I    Think  on  Strafford,  boys. 

No  quarter  I  Think  on  Laud. 
What  ho!    The  craven  slaves  retire. 

Onl  Trample  them  to  mud.' 
No  quarter ! — Charge. — No  quarter !— Fire. 

No  quarter  1— Blood  1— Blood  I— Blood. 

Where  next  T    In  sooth  there  lacks  no  witch. 

Brave  lads,  to  tell  us  where, 
Sure  London's  sons  be  passing  rich. 

Her  daughters  wondrous  fair: 
And  let  that  dastard  be  the  theme 

Of  many  a  board's  derision, 
Who  quails  for  sermon,  cuif,  or  scream 

Of  any  sweet  Precisian. 

Their  lean  divines,  of  solemn  brow. 

Sworn  foes  to  throne  and  steeple. 
From  an  unwonted  pulpit  now 

Shall  edify  the  people: 
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Lill  the  tir'd  hangman,  in  despair 
Shall  cnrse  his  blunted  shears, 

And  vainly  pinch,  and  scrape,  and  tear 
Around  their  leathern  eara. 

Well  hang,  above  his  own  Quildhall 

The  City's  grave  Recorder, 
And  on  the  den  of  thieves  well  fall. 

Though  Pym  shonld  speak  to  order. 
In  vain  the  lank-haired  gang  shall  try 

To  cheat  oar  martial  law; 
In  vain  shall  Lenthall  trembling  ciy 

That  strangers  must  withdraw. 

Of  bench  and  woolsack,  tub  and  chair. 

We'll  build  a  glorious  pyre. 
And  tons  of  rebel  parchment  there 

Shall  crackle  in  the  fire. 
W^ith  them  shall  perish,  cheek  by  jowl. 

Petition,  psalm  and  libel. 
The  Coloners  canting  muster-roll. 

The  Chaplain's  dog-ear'd  Bible. 

We'll  tread  a  measure  round  the  blaze 

Where  England's  pest  expires, 
And  lead  along  the  dance's  maze 

The  beauties  of  the  friars: 
Then  smiles  in  every  face  shall  shine. 

And  joy  in  every  soul. 
Bring  forth,  bring  forth  the  oldest  wine^ 

And  crown  the  largest  bowl. 


And  as  with  nod  and  laugh  ye  sip 

The  goblet's  rich  carnation. 
Whose  bursting  bubbles  seem  to  tip 

The  wink  of  invitation; 
Brink  to  those  names-^those  glorious 

Those  names  no  time  shall  sever — 
Drink,  in  a  draught  as  deep  as  Thames^ 

Our  Church  and  King  for  ever! 
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PRIZE    POEMS. 


I. 
POMPEII. 


FOEM     WHICH     OBTAINED     THE     CHANCELLOR'S    MEDAL     AT    THE 
CAMBRIDGE    COllMEKCEMENT,    JI7LY    1819. 

Oh  1  land  to  mem^iy  and  to  freedom  dear. 
Land  of  the  melting  lyre  and  conqVing  spear. 
Land  of  the  vine-clad  hill,  the  fragrant  grove» 
Of  arts  and  arms,  of  genius  and  of  love — 
Hear,  fairest  Italy.    Tho'  now  no  more. 
Thy  glitt'ring  eagles  awe  th'  Atlantic  shore. 
Nor  at  thy  feet  the  gorgeous  Orient  flings 
The  blood-bought  treasures  of  her  tawny  kings. 
Tho*  vanished  all  that  formed  thine  old  renown. 
The  laurel  garland  and  the  jewelPd  crown  ; 
Th'  avenging  poniard,  the  victorious  sword, 
Which  rear'd  thine  empire,  or  thy  rights  restored, 
Yet  still  the  constant  muses  haunt  thy  shore. 
And  love  to  linger  where  they  dwelt  of  yore. 
If  e'er  of  old  they  deigned  with  favouring  smile 
To  tread  the  sea-girt  shores  of  Albion's  Isle, 
To  smooth  with  classic  arts  our  rugged  tongue. 
And  warm,  with  classic  glow,  the  Britis^h  song. 
Oh,  bid  them  snatch  their  silent  harps  which  wave 
On  the  lone  oak  that  shades  thy  Maro's  grave ;  * 
And  sweep  with  magic  hand  the  slumb'ring  strings^ 
To  fire  the  poet. — For  thy  clime  he  sings. 
Thy  scenes  of  gay  delight  and  wild  despair. 
Thy  varied  forms  of  awful  rni  of  fair. 

How  rich  that  climate's  sweets,  how  wild  its  storms^ 
What  charms  array  it,  and  what  rage  deforms. 
Well  have  thy  mould'ring  walls  Pompeii  known, 
Deck'd  in  those  charms,  and  by  that  rage  o'erthrown. 
Sad  city,  gaily  dawn'd  thy  latest  day. 
And  pour'd  its  radiance  on  a  scene  as  gay. 

*  See  Eustace's  description  of  the  Tomb  of  YirgU  on  the  Keapolitaa 
coast. 
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The  leaves  scarce  rustled  in  the  sighing  breeze; 
In  aznre  dimples  corled  the  sparkling  seas. 
And  as  the  golden  tide  they  quaffed, 
Campania's  sunny  meads  and  vineyards  laughed. 
While  gleamed  each  lichen'd  oak  and  giant  pine. 
On  the  far  side  of  swarthy  Apennine. 

Then  mirth  and  music  thro'  Pompeii  rang, 
Then  verdant  wreaths  on  all  her  portals  hung; 
Her  sons  with  solemn  rite  and  jocund  lay 
Hailed  the  glad  splendour  of  that  festal  day. 
With  fillets  bound  the  hoary  priests  advance. 
And  rosy  virgins  braid  the  choral  dance : 
The  rugged  warrior  here  unbends  awhile 
His  iron  front,  and  deigns  a  transient  smile: 
There  frantic  with  delight  the  ruddy  boy 
Scarce  treads  on  earth,  and  bounds  and  laughs  with  Joy. 
From  every  crowded  altar  perfumes  rise 
In  billowy  clouds  of  fragrance  to  the  skies. 
The  milk-white  monarch  of  the  herd  they  lead 
With  gilded  horns,  at  yonder  shrine  to  bleed, 
And  while  the  victim  crops  the  broidefd  plain, 
And  frisks  and  gambols  tow'rds  the  destined  fane. 
They  little  deem  tnat  like  himself  they  stray 
To  death  unconscious  o'er  a  flowery  way, 
Heedless,  like  him  th*  impending  stroke  awaiti 
And  sport  and  wanton  on  the  brink  of  fate. 

What  'vails  it  that  where  yonder  heights  aspire 
With  ashe^  piled,  and  scathed  with  rills  of  fire. 
Gigantic  phantoms  dimly  seemed  to  glide  * 
In  misty  files  along  the  mountain  side ; 
To  view  with  threat'ning  scowl  your  fated  lands, 
And  tow'rd  your  city  point  their  shadowy  hands. 
In  vain  celestial  omens  prompted  fear, 
And  nature's  signals  spoke  the  ruin  near. 
In  vain  through  many  a  night  ye  view'd  from  far 
The  meteor  flag  of  elemental  war 
Unroll  its  blazing  folds  from  yonder  height 
In  fearful  sign  of  earth's  intestine  fight: 
In  vain  Vesuvius  groaned  with  wrath  supprest. 
And  mutter'd  thunder  in  his  burning  breast. 

*  Dio  Cassius  relates  that  figures  of  gigantic  size  appeared  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  on  the  sammits  of  Vesuvius. 
This  appearance  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  fantastic  forms  which 
the  smoke  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano  assumed. 
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Long  since  the  eagle  from  that  flaming  peak 
Hath  soar'd  with  screams  a  safer  nest  to  seek. 
Aw'd  by  the  infernal  beacon's  fitful  glare 
The  howling  fox  hath  left  his  wonted  lair: 
Nor  dares  the  browzlng  goat  in  vent'roas  leap 
To  spring,  as  erst,  from  dizzy  steep  to  steep — 
Man  only  mocks  the  peril.    Man  alone 
Defies  the  snlph'rous  flame,  the  warning  groan. 
While  instinct,  humbler  gnardian,  wakes  and  saves, 
Proud  reason  sleeps,  nor  knows  the  doom  it  brayes. 

But  see  the  op*ning  theatre  invites 
The  fated  myriads  to  its  gay  delights. 
In,  in  they  swarm,  tumultuous  as  the  roar 
Of  foaming  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore. 
Th'  enraptured  throng  in  breathless  transport  views 
The  gorgeous  temple  of  the  tragic  muse. 
There,  while  her  wand  in  shadowy  pomp  arrays 
Ideal  scenes,  and  forms  of  other  days, 
Fair  as  the  hopes  of  youth,  a  radiant  band. 
The  sister  arts  around  her  footstool  stand 
To  deck  their  Queen,  and  lend  a  milder  grace 
To  the  stem  beauty  of  that  awful  face. 
Far,  far  around  the  lavish'd  eye  surveys 
The  sculptured  forms  of  gods  and  heroes  blazQ» 
Above,  the  echoing  roofs  the  peal  prolong 
Of  lofty  converse  or  melodious  song ; 
While  as  the  tones  of  passion  sing  or  swell. 
Admiring  thousands  own  the  moral  spell. 
Melt  with  the  melting  strains  of  fancy'd  woe. 
With  terror  sicken  or  with  transport  glow. 

Oh  1  for  a  voice  like  that  which  peal'd  of  old. 
Thro'  Salem's  cedar  courts  and  shrines  of  gold; 
And  in  wild  accents  round  the  trembling  dome 
Froclaim'd  the  havoc  of  avenging  Rome. 
While  every  palmy  arch  and  sculptur'd  tow'r 
Shook  with  the  footsteps  of  the  parting  pow'r; 
Such  voice  might  check  your  tears  which  idly  stream. 
For  the  vain  phantoms  of  the  poet's  dream ; 
Might  bid  those  terrors  rise,  those  sorrows  flow. 
For  other  perils,  and  for  nearer  woe. 
The  hour  is  come,  e'en  now  the  sulph'rous  cloud 
Involves  the  City  in  its  fun'ral  shroud. 
And  far  along  Campania's  azure  sky 
Expands  its  dark  and  boundless  canopy. 
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Tho  sun  tho*  thron*d  on  heav'n's  meridian  height^ 
Burns  red  and  ravless  thro*  that  sickly  night. 
Each  bosom  felt  at  once  the  shuddering  thrill. 
At  once  the  music  stopped.    The  song  was  stilL 
None  in  that  cloud's  portentous  shade  might  trace 
The  fearful  changes  of  another's  face; 
But  thro'  that  horrid  stilUiess  each  could  hear 
flis  neighbour's  throbbing  heart  beat  high  with  feer. 

A  moment's  pause  succeeds.    Then  wildly  rise 
Griefs  sobbing  plsints  and  terror's  frantic  cries. 
The  gates  recoil ;  and  tow'rds  the  narrow  pass, 
In  wild  confusion  rolls  the  living  mass. 
Death — ^when  thy  shadowy  sceptre  waves  away 
From  his  sad  couch  the  pris'nor  of  decay. 
Tho*  friendship  view  the  close  with  glist'iung  eye^ 
And  love's  fond  lips  imbibe  the  parting  sigh. 
By  torture  raek'd,  by  kindness  sootii'd  in  vain* 
The  soul  still  clings  to  being  and  to  pain ; 
But  when  have  wilder  terrors  cloth'd  thy  biow. 
Or  keener  torments  edg'd  thy  dart  than  now; 
When  with  thy  regal  honours  vainly  strove 
The  laws  of  natuto  and  the  power  of  Lovet 
'  On  mothers,  babes  in  vain  for  mercy  call. 
Beneath  the  feet  of  brothers,  brothera  fall. 
Behold  the  dying  wretch  in  vain  upraise 
Tow'rds  yonder  well-known  face  the  accusing  gasee. 
See,  trampl'd  to  the  earth,  th'  expiring  maid 
Clings  round  her  lover's  feet,  and  shrieks  for  aid. 
Vain  is  th*  imploring  glance,  the  frenzy'd  cry; 
All,  all  is  fear; — to  succour  is  to  die. 
Saw  ye  how  wild,  how  red,  how  broad  a  light 
Burst  on  the  darkness  of  that  mid-day  night; 
As  fierce  Vesuvius  scatter*d  o'er  the  vale 
His  drifted  flames,  and  sheets  of  burning  hail; 
Shook  hell's  wan  light'ning  from  his  blaaing  cone^ 
And  gilded  heav'n  with  meteors  not  its  own. 
The  morn  all  blushing  rose;  but  sought  in  vain 
The  snowy  villas  and  the  flovr'ry  plain; 
The  purple  hills,  with  marshall'd  vineyards  gay. 
The  domes  that  sparkled  in  the  sunny  ray, 
Where  art  or  nature  late  had  deck'd  the  scene 
With  blazing  marble  or  with  spangled  green. 
There,  streak'd  by  many  a  fiery  torrent's  bed 
A  boundless  waste  of  hoary  ashes  spread. 
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Along  that  di^ary  waste  where  lately  rung 
The  festal  lay  which  smiling  virgins  sung; 
Where  rapture  echoed  from  the  warhling  lute. 
And  the  gay  dance  resounded,  all  is  mute — 
Mute  I    Is  it  Fancy  shapes  that  warbling  sound 
Which  faintly  murmured  from  the  blasted  ground: 
Or  live  there  still,  who,  breathing  in  the  tomb, 
€ni8e  the  dark  refuge  which  delays  their  doom, 
In  massive  vaults,  on  which  th'  incumbent  plain 
And  ruin'd  city  heap  their  weight  in  vain  ? 

Oh  I  who  may  sing  that  honr  of  mortal  strife 
When  Nature  caUs  on  Death,  yet  clings  to  life? 
Who  paint  the  ¥rretch  that  draws  sepulchral  breath, 
A  living  prisoner  in  the  house  of  death. 
Pale  as  the  corpse  which  loads  the  f  un'ral  pile. 
With  face  oonvuls*d  that  writhes  a  ghastly  smile. 
Behold  him,  speechless,  move  with  hurry'd  pace 
Incessant,  round  his  dungeon's  oavem'd  space. 
Now  shriek  in  terror,  and  now  groan  in  pain 
Gnaw  his  white  lips,  and  strike  his  burning  brain. 
Till  Fear  o'ezstrained  in  stupor  dies  away, 
And  Madness -wrests  her  victim  from  dismay. 
Bis  arms  sink  down ;  his  wild  and  stony  ejO 
Glares  without  sight  on  blackest  vacancy. 
He  feels  not,  sees  not;  wrapped  in  senseless  tranoe^ 
His  soul  is  still  and  listless  as  his  glance. 
One  cheerless  blank,  one  rayless  mist  is  there, 
Thoughts,  senses,  passions,  live  not  with  despair. 

Haste,  Famine,  haste,  to  urge  the  destin*d  close 
And  lull  the  horrid  scene  to  stem  repose. 
Yet  ere,  dire  Fiend,  thy  ling'ring  tortures  cease, 
And  all  lie  hush'd  in  still  sepulchral  peace. 
Those  caves  shall  wilder,  darker  deeds  behold 
!rhan  e'er  the  voice  of  song  or  fable  told, 
Whate'ei'  dismay  may  prompt,  or  madness  dare 
Feasts  of  the  grave,  and  banquets  of  despair, — 
Hide,  hide  the  scene;  and  o'er  the  blasting  sight 
Fling  the  dark  veil  of  ages  and  of  night. 

Go,  seek  Pompeii  now;— with  pensive  tread, 
Eoam  thro'  the  silent  city  of  the  dead; 
Explore  each  spot,  where  still  in  ruin  grand 
Her  shapeless  piles,  and  tott'ring  columns  stand. 
Where  the  pale  ivy's  clasping  wreaths  o'ershade 
The  ruin'd  temple's  moss-clad  colonnade, 
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Or  violets  on  the  hearth^s  cold  marble  wave. 
And  muse  in  silence  on  a  people's  grave.     * 

Fear  not— Ko  sign  of  death  thine  eyes  shall  scan^ 
No,  all  is  beanty,  verdure,  fntgrance  there ; 
A  gentle  slope  inclades  the  &tal  ground 
With  od'rons  shrabs  and  tufted  myrtles  crowned ; 
Beneath,  o'ergrown  with  grass  or  wreath'd  with  flowen^ 
Lie  tombs  and  temples,  columns,  baths  and  towers « 
As  if  in  mockVjT  Nature  seems  to  dress 
In  all  her  charms  the  beauteous  wilderness, 
And  bids  her  gayest  flow'rets  twine  and  bloom 
In  sweet  profusion  o*er  a  city's  tomb. 
With  roses  here  she  decks  th*  untrodden  path. 
With  lilies  fringes,  there  the  stately  bath, 
The  Acanthus*  spreading  foliage,  here  she  weaver 
Bound  the  gay  capital  which  mocks  its  leaves. 
There  hangs  the  sides  of  every  mould'ring  room 
With  tap'stry  from  her  own  fantastic  loom, 
Wallflowers  and  weeds,  whose  glowing  hues  supply 
With  simple  grace  the  purple's  Tyrian  dye. 
The  ruined  city  sleeps  in  fragrant  shade. 
Like  the  pale  corpse  of  some  Athenian  maid,f 
Whose  marble  arms,  cold  brows  and  snowy  neck, 
The  fairest  flowers  of  &irest  climates  deck, 
Meet  types  of  her  whose  form  their  wreaths  arraj. 
Of  radiant  beauty  and  of  swift  decay. 

Advance  and  wander  on  thro'  crumbling  halls, 
Thro'  prostrate  gates  and  ivy'd  pedestals. 
Arches,  whose  echoes  now  no  chariots  rouse; 
Tombs,  on  whose  summits  goats  undaunted  browse. 
Bee,  where  yon  ruin'd  wall  on  earth  reclines, 
Thro'  weeds  and  moss,  the  half-seen  painting  shinei^ 
Still  vivid  'midst  the  dewy  cowslips  glows, 
Or  blends  its  colours  with  the  blnshing  rose. 

Thou  lovely,  ghastly  scene  of  fair  decay. 
In  beauty  awful,  and  midst  horrors  gay. 
Benown  more  wide,  more  bright  shall  gild  thy  name 
Than  thy  wild  charms  or  fearful  doom  could  claim. 


*  The  capital  of  tbe  CorintbiaD  pillars  is  carved,  as  is  well  known,  in 
imitation  of  the  Acanthns.  K.  de  Chateaubriand,  as  I  have  found  since 
this  poem  was  written,  has  employed  the  same  image  in  his  travels. 

t  It  is  the  cnstom  of  modern  Greeks  to  adorn  their  corpses  profusely 
with  flowers 
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Immortal  spirits,  in  whose  deathless  song 
Latiam  and  Athens  jet  their  reign  prolong. 
And  from  their  thrones  of  fame  and  empire  hnrl'd. 
Still  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  mental  world. 
You,  in  whose  hreasts  the  flame  of  Pindos  beamed. 
Whose  copions  lips  with  rich  persuasion  streamed. 
Whose  minds  nnraveird  nature's  mystic  plan, 
Or  traced  the  mazy  Labyrinth  of  man. 
Bend,  glorious  spirits  from  your  blissful  b9wers. 
And  broider'd  couches  of  unfading  flowers, 
While  round  your  locks  the  Elysian  garlands  blow» 
With  sweeter  odours  and  with  brighter  glow. 
Once  more,  immortal  shades,  atoning  fame, 
Repairs  the  honours  of  such  glorious  name. 
Behold  Pompeifs  opening  vaults  restore 
The  long-lost  treasures  of  your  ancient  lore, 
The  vestal  radiance  of  poetic  fire, 
The  stately  buskin  and  the  tuneful  lyre. 
The  wand  of  eloquence  whose  magic  sway 
The  sceptres  and  the  swords  of  earth  obey, 
And  every  mighty  spell  whose  strong  control 
Could  nerve  or  melt,  could  fire  or  soothe  the  soul. 

And  thou,  sad  City,  raise  thy  drooping  head. 
And  share  the  honours  of  the  glorious  dead. 
Had  Fate  reprieved  thee  till  the  frozen  North 
Pour'd  in  wild  swarms  its  hoarded  millions  forth. 
Till  blazing  cities  mark'd  where  Alboin  trod, 
Or  Europe  quak'd  beneath  the  "scourge  of  God."* 
No  lasting  wreath  had  grac'd  thy  fun'ral  pall. 
No  fame  redeem'd  the  horrors  of  thy  fall. 
Now  shall  thy  deathless  mem'ry  live  entwined 
With  all  that  conquers,  rules,  or  charms  the  mind« 
Each  lofty  thought  of  poet  or  of  sage, 
Each  grace  of  Virgirs  lyre  or  Tully's  page. 
Like  theirs  whose  genius  consecrates  thy  tomb. 
Thy  fame  shall  snatch  from  time  a  greener  bloom. 
Shall  spread  where'er  the  Muse  has  reared  her  throne, 
And  live  renown'd  in  accents  yet  unknown. 
Earth's  utmost  bounds  shall  join  the  glad  acclaim. 
And  distant  Camus  bless  Pompeii's  name. 

*  The  well-known  name  of  Attila. 
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EVENING. 

A   POBM  WHICH    OBTAINED   THB   CHANCELLOB'S  MEDAL    AT    THE 
OAMBBIDOE  COMHBNCEMENT,  JULY   1821. 

Faib  bonr  of  Poesy's  and  Passion's  dreams. 
Of  sweetest  breezes,  and  of  purest  beams, 
Rich  cloads,  and  twinkling  stars,  and  balmy  dews, 
Ck>me,  loveliest  theme,  and  bo  thyself  my  muse ; 
Breathe  o'er  the  lay  which  fondly  tells  thy  praise^ 
The  splendour  of  thine  own  volnptnoas  rays. 
The  colours  of  thy  bright  and  varying  skies. 
The  music  of  thine  airy  melodies. 
For  I  have  loved  thee.  Evening — ^I  have  felt 
My  soul  beneath  thy  gentle  influence  melt, 
Which  lends  to  every  scene  and  every  tone 
A  mild  and  pensive  softness  all  its  own. 
The  shadows  lengthened  by  the  sloping  light. 
The  gleam  which  lingers  on  the  purple  height. 
The  gale  that  whispers  through  the  cool  arcade, 
Form'd  by  the  dark  green  chestnut's  massy  shade. 
The  lake,  which  bums  one  sheet  of  yellow  fire; 
The  knell  resounding  from  the  distant  spire. 
The  echoes  which  the  circling  hills  prolong, 
The  rapture  of  the  wild  bird's  piercing  song; 
£v'n  the  rich  music  of  the  mellow  horn. 
Which  swells  so  jocund  on  the  breese  of  mom 
The  blithest  sounds,  the  gayest  forms  receive 
A  tinge  of  sadness  from  the  spells  of  Eve. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  melancholy  floats 
O'er  all  her  scenes,  and  thrills  in  all  her  notes, 
Breathes  in  the  fragrant  languor  of  her  sigh, 
Weeps  in  her  dews,  and  blushes  in  her  sky. 
How  sweet  it  is  at  that  enchanting  hour. 
When  earth  is  fresh  with  April's  sunny  shower. 
To  wander  thro'  some  green  and  quiet  lane, 
O'erhung  with  briers  and  wild  flowers  moist  with  rain. 
And  view  the  Sun  descending  to  his  rest, 
Lead  his  blight  triumph  down  the  gorgeous  west^ 
Amidst  the  glories  of  that  radiant  sky, 
Dun  wreaths  of  cloud,  with  crimson  dappled  lie, 
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Like  the  dark  curls,  with  roses  crow&*d,  which  plaj 
Around  the  brow  of  some  fair  queen  of  May; 
And  dusky  streaks  on  which  the  sunbeams  throw 
A  iurid  mellowness,  a  sullen  glow. 
Whose  inky' masses  seem  to  fancy's  sight, 
Blue  hilly  isles,  amidst  a  sea  of  light, 
Bagged  with  many  a  crag's  fantastic  shape. 
And  swelling  ridge,  and  far-projecting  cape-* 
Dyed  by  the  sinking  rays  the  heavens  assume 
A  brilliant  tint  of  deep  and  rosy  bloom, 
The  lovely  hectic  of  declining  day, 
Heightening  its  charms,  and  marking  its  decay: 
From  hue  to  hue  the  varying  splendours  fade 
And  melts  into  a  pale  and  saffron  shade. 

At  length  the  cottage  windows  cease  to  blaze, 
And  a  soft  veil  of  dim  and  silver  haze 
Floats  o'er  the  watery  meadows.    All  is  stiU, 

Save  the  faint  tinkling  of  the  pebbled  rill. 
Or  beetle's  drowsy  hum,  or  bat's  shrill  wail. 

Or  thrilling  chaunt  of  love-lom  nightingale. 

The  stream  hath  darkened  to  a  purple  hue, 

The  turf  is  fresh  with  cool  and  fragrant  dew— 

Who  loves  not  then  with  upward  gazing  eye, 

To  pore  into  the  wide  abyss  of  sky 

So  still,  so  vast,  so  colourless,  so  pure, 

Clear  without  light,  and  without  gloom  obscure; 

And  here  lEtnd  there  to  catch  some  lonely  star 

Twinkling  in  humid  lustre  from  afar; 

Or  flashing  in  the  West  fair  Eve  to  see 

The  planet  dear  to  Venus  and  to  Thee. 
Oh !  thou  whose  myrtle  grove  and  od'rcus  shrine, 

An  earlier  age  adorned  with  rites  divine, 

When  infant  genius  tuned  the  Grecian  lyre. 

To  hail  the  Queen  of  beauty  and  desire ; 

Oh  f  nurse  of  softest  hopes  and  fondest  fears. 

Of  melancholy  smiles  and  rapt'rous  tears. 

Thou  phantom,  which  some  rich  voluptuous  mind, 

From  all  its  wealth  of  glowing  thoughts  combined. 

Thou  sweet  embodied  wish,  thou  loveliest  dream, 

That  e'er  in  moonlight  sleep  by  lilied  stream. 

Bright  with  all  men's  eyes  and  all  fiancy's  dyes, 

Floated  before  enamoured  Poet's  eyes; 

How  justly  ancient  lore  assign'd  thy  name, 

To  yon  fair  emblem  of  thy  mystic  flame. 
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Love's  consecrated  lamp,  \7l1ich  lights  from  bigb. 

The  TespeiB  of  his  fond  idolatry! 

How  oft,  fsdr  star,  have  bards  been  wont  to  twine^ 

In  flowery  raptures,  beauty's  praise  with  thine, 

And  loveliest  eyes  gazed  fondly  on  a  ray,' 

As  bright,  as  dewy,  and  as  soft  as  they! 

But  see  the  broad  and  yellow  Moon  emerge 
Upon  the  dim  horizon's  eastern  verge. 
In  cold  and  ghastly  beauty.    Tree  and  height 
Biver  and  plain  are  starting  into  light ; 
How  beautiful  its  gleams  of  silver  fall 
On  the  bright  lattice,  and  the  flower-clad  wall 
Of  snowy  cottage,  or  the  Gothic  tower 
Of  some  grey  church  which  tufted  yews  embower  I 
How  &ir  is  yon  meek  wand*rer,  as  she  strays 
Through  fllmy  shades  which  scarce  conceal  her  blaae^ 
Or  measure  with  her  cold  and  pensive  eye, 
From  some  clear  island  of  csBmlean  sky. 
The  billowy  ocean  of  pale  clouds  aroand. 
O'er  which  her  lone  and  nightly  course  is  bound  I 
What  marvel  then  if  man,  while  heaven  denied 
A  hope  to  cheer  him,  and  a  law  to  guide. 
Thou  pure  and  radiant  orb  adcOed  in  thee 
The  source  of  radiance  and  purity  ? 
Oft  when  along  the  sweet  Campanian  bay 
The  latest  flash  of  sunset  died  away, 
The  Italian  maid  with  reverence  saw  thee  shine, 
Silvexing  the  purple  peaks  of  Apennine, 
And  kneeling  on  the  fragrant  turf  were  played 
In  quivering  fretwork,  chequered  light  and  shades 
Beneath  some  vine-clad  elm's  fantastic  boughs. 
Poured  forth  to  thee  her  blessings  and  her  vows. 
No  longer  from  thy  hundred  altars  rise 
The  voice  of  prayer,  the  smoke  of  sacrifice, 
Cithsron  owns  no  more  her  Cynthia's  reign. 
And  Jackals  howl  about  the  Ephesian  fane. 
Yet  contemplation  still  delights  to  gaze 
On  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  frosen  rays, 
And  pay  at  thy  serene  and  solemn  hour^ 
A  juster  tribute  to  a  higher  power. 

Less  gay  is  Svening  when  December's  breeia 
Sweeps  through  the  roaring  forest's  leafless  trees 
In  busy  cadence ;  when  th'  undazzled  eye, 
Beholds,  athwart  the  grey  and  frosty  sky. 
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Stripped  of  his  glittering  robes  and  golden  crown. 

The  blood-red  sun  without  a  raj  sink  down. 

Yet  then  'tis  sweet  to  stray  in  pensive  mood 

Through  the  dim  twilight  of  the  naked  wood. 

Where  groaning  branches  yield  a  powerful  sound. 

And  withered  leaves  in  eddies  flit  around. 

'lis  sweet  to  seek  the  flickering  light  and  gloom 

Of  the  neat  fireside  and  the  cortain'd  room. 

Tis  sweet  to  listen  to  the  driving  rain. 

The  bellowing  chimney  and  the  rattling  pane; 

And  sweet  it  is,  at  every  gust,  to  raise 

The  glowing  embers  to  a  brighter  blaze, 

And  mark  their  quivering  lustre  glance  the  while 

On  eyes  that  sparkle  and  on  cheeks  that  smile; 

On  furrowed  brows  which  now  forget  to  lower, 

Charmed  by  the  sorcery  of  that  tranquil  hour, 

And  rosy  infant  lips  which  fondly  press 

To  snatch  the  willing  yet  delayed  caress. 

Alas !  no  more  with  England's  ancient  rites 
Blithe*  Christmas  lends  along  the  wintry  night. 
As  when  of  old  his  purple  visage  bluff. 
And  pointed  cap,  and  rustling  length  of  ruff. 
Come  forth  with  minstrel's  song  and  jester's  tale, 
And  boar's  head  garland,  and  amber  ale, 
And  masquers  f  decked  with  bugle  horn  and  bow, 
And  hissing  %  crabs  and  amorous  mistletoe ; 
While  the  bright  hearth,  in  joyous  current,  roar'd 
With  blazing  logs ;  and  o'er  the  groaning  board 
Of  glossy  oak  the  prickly  holly  spread 
Its  varnished  foliage  and  its  beiries  red. 
Yet  joys,  perchance  as  sweet,  remain  to  cheer 
The  sullen  evenings  of  the  closing  year: 
The  fireside  circle  at  the  close  of  day, 
The  licensed  schoolboy's  Saturx^alian  sway: 
The  listed  combat  of  the  warrior  train 
In  order  marshalled  on  the  chequered  plain. 
When  these  in  sable,  those  in  argent  mail. 
The  chief,  the  hostile  chief  alone  assail. 
To  guard  their  king  with  brave  devotion  fly 
His  serried  foot  and  bounding  chivalry : 

*  This  costume  of  Christmas  is  taken  from  the  masque  in  which 
Ben  Jensen  has  personified  the  festival. 

t  Robin  Hood  and  his  followers  were  principal  characters  in  the  old 
masquerades  of  Christmas. 

X  "  When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  howh" ^Shaketpeare. 
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His  mitred  prelates  bum  with  martial  zeal; 
His  princess  grasps  her  Amazonian  steel. — 
Hard  is  his  heart  who  views  with  oynic  eyes 
Those  bloodless  fights,  those  tearless  victories: 
But  his  far  harder,  who  can  coldly  torn 
From  the  sweet  rites  of  that  enchanted  am. 
Whence  some  terrestrial  Hebe  deals  around 
The  social  cups  with  fragrant  nectar  crown*d. 

Thine,  gentle  Evening,  is  each  power  that  binday 
In  mystic  harmony,  united  minds, 
And  lulls  to  soft  repose  in  verdant  bowers, 
Amidst  a  glowing  paradise  of  flowers. 
Of  sparkling  streams  and  spicy  gales  of  bliss. 
The  way-worn  pilgrims  of  a  world  like  this. 
Thine  is  the  tenderness  whose  blameless  joys 
No  guilt  pollutes,  and  no  remorse  alloys, 
The  rest  which  soothes  the  tortured  siniit's  strife^ 
The  fairy  graces  of  domestic  life. 
Thine  is  the  prayer  lisp*d  forth,  with  downcast  eyes 
And  lifted  eyes,  by  kneeling  infancy, 
And  thoughts  of  solemn  awe  and  grateful  love 
Which  link  mortality  to  realms  above. 
•     Nor  less,  enchantress,  to  thy  reign  belong 
The  mines  of  science  and  the  flowers  of  song. 
And  every  glorious  deed  and  thought  sablime. 
By  virtue,  or  by  genius,  snatch'd  from  time. 
I  love  to  trim  the  taper  o'er  the  page 
Where  lives  the  mind  of  poet  or  of  sage. 
Then,  as  that  beauteous  and  imperial  Fay* 
Renowned  in  many  a  wild  Ausonian  lay. 
Crowds  with  fair  shapes,  and  paints  with  glorious  dyef 
The  sparkling  azure  of  Sicilian  skies, 
And  hangs  her  pillar'd  domes  and  waving  shades, 
Her  tenaoed  streets  and  marble  colonnades, 
0*er  the  bright  waters  of  that  sapphire  sea 
Which  laves  thy  sunny  realms,  Parthenope; 
So  o'er  the  soul  the  muse's  spells  diffuse 
The  pomp  of  graceful  forms  and  lovely  hues: 
Things  nncreated,  men  unborn  appear; 
The  past  is  present,  and  the  distant  near. 
In  long  array  on  Fancy's  wond'ring  eyes 
Visions  of  beauty  or  of  tenor  rise, 

*  The  Fairy  Morgana. 
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The  cauldron*  m&Dtling  with  the  drugs  of  hell. 

The  suppliant  charms  of  purest  f  Isabel, 

Or  that  dire  %  huntsman  whom  with  shuddering  awe 

The  love-sick  wand'rer  of  Ravenna  saw. 

Now,  led  by  Milton*8  mighty  hand,  she  roves 

Through  the  dark  verdure  of  primeval  groves. 

By  streams  that  from  their  crystal  bosoms  fling 

The  gay  profusion  of  unfading  spring: 

O'er  beds  of  flowers,  more  frail,  more  frail  than  they* 

She  views  a  form  of  peerless  beauty  stray, 

Tend  the  gay  fragrance  of  the  nuptial  shade, 

And  twine  her  locks  with  many  a  dewy  braid. 

The  rose-crowned  §  priest  of  love  and  wine  she  sees 

Lead  his  quaint  pageant  through  the  moonlight  trees. 

She  roams  through  proud  Duessa*s  gilded  hall,|| 

She  melts  in  anguish  o*er  Clarissa's  palL 

The  fabled  East  pours  forth  its  witching  dreams. 

Sweet  as  its  gales,  and  gorgeous  as  its  beams. 

The  Gk>thio  muse  recounts  in  Northern  rhyme 

The  sterner  legends  of  a  sterner  clime, 

Her  tales  of  trophied  lists  and  rescued  maids, 

Of  haunted  fountains  and  enchanted  blades. 

To  g^ver  themes  shall  wit  and  mirth  succeed, 
And  urge  the  lingering  hours  to  fleeter  speed: 
Again  ParoUes  shall  seek  his  luckless  drum. 
And  Falstaff  jest,  and  Epicene^  be  dumb, 
The  city's  **  champion  wield  his  flakning  mace^ 
And  dear  Sir  Roger  lead  the  joyous  chace. 

Come  ever  thus,  sweet  eve,  and  let  thy  smile 
The  sorrow  and  the  toils  of  day  beguile: 
And  as  thy  starlight  dew  and  cooling  breese 
Revive  the  swarthy  turf  and  drooping  trees. 
Paint  every  sun-burnt  flower  with  richer  bloom. 
And  bathe  the  plains  in  moisture  and  perfume; 
Thus  let  thy  mortal  charms,  with  influence  kind. 
Repair  the  wither'd  verdure  of  the  mind: 
And  thus  to  fresh  life  and  brighter  hue, 
Each  languid  hope,  and  faded  joy  renew. 

♦  See  "Macbeth." 

t  See  « Measure  for  Measure.'' 

}  See  "  Theodore  and  Honoria.** 

{  Comus. 

II  Spenser's  **  Fairy  Queen,"  Book  i..  Canto  It, 

i  See  Ben  Jonson's  "  Silent  Woman." 

*«  See  Fletcher's  "  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle* 
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SERMON  IN  A  CHURCHYARD. 

Let  pious  Damon  take  bis  seat, 

With  mincing  step,  and  languid  smile* 
And  scatter  from  his  ^kerchief  sweet, 

Sabsean  odours  o'er  the  aisle; 
And  spread  bis  little  jewelled  band, 

And  smile  round  all  the  parish  beauties. 
And  pat  his  curls  and  smooth  his  band, 

Meet  prelude  to  his  saintly  duties. 

Let  the  thronged  audience  press  and  stare. 

Let  stifled  maidens  ply  the  fan. 
Admire  his  doctrines  and  his  hair, 

And  whisper,  <*  What  a  good  young  man  1 " 
While  he  explains  what  seems  most  clear, 

80  clearly  that  it  seems  perplexed, 
ril  stay  and  read  my  sermon  here ; 

And  skulls  and  bones  shall  be  the  text^ 

Art  thou  the  Jilted  dupe  of  fame? 

Dost  thou  with  jealous  anger  pine 
Wbene'er  she  sounds  some  other  name. 

With  fonder  emphasis  than  thine? 
To  thee  I  preach ;  draw  near ;  attend  I 

Look  on  these  bones,  thou  fool,  and  see 
Where  all  her  scorns  and  favours  end. 

What  Byron  is,  and  thou  must  be. 

Dost  thou  revere,  or  praise,  or  trust 

Some  clod  like  those  that  here  we  spurn; 
Something  that  sprang  like  thee  from  dust, 

And  shall  like  thee  to  dust  return  ? 
Dost  thou  rate  statesmen,  heroes,  wits. 

At  one  sear  leaf,  or  wandering  feather? 
Behold  the  black,  damp,  narrow  pits, 

Where  they  and  thou  must  lie  together. 


Dost  thou  beneath  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  some  vain  woman  bend  thy  knee  ? 

Here  take  thy  stand,  and  trample  down 
Things  that  were  once  as  fair  as  she. 
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Here  rave  of  her  ten  thousand  graces. 

Bosom,  and  lip,  and  eye,  and  chin, 
While,  as  in  scorn,  the  fleshless  fkces 

Of  Hamiltons  and  Waldegiaves  grio. 

Whatever  thy  losses  or  thj  gains, 

Whate*er  thy  projects  or  thy  fnura, 
Whatever  the  joys,  whate*er  the  pains 

That  prompt  thy  haby  smiles  and  tears; 
Come  to  my  school,  and  thoa  shalt  leam. 

In  one  short  hour  of  placid  tbonghtg 
A  stoicism,  more  deep,  more  stem, 

Than  ever  Zeno's  porch  hath  taught. 

The  plots  and  feats  of  those  that  press 

To  seize  on  titles,  wealth,  or  power, 
Bhall  seem  to  thee  a  game  of  chess. 

Devised  to  pass  a  tedious  hoar. 
What  matters  it  to  him  that  fights 

For  shows  of  unsubstantial  good, 
Whether  his  Kings,  and  Queens,  and  Knights 

Be  things  of  flesh,  or  things  of  wood  7 

We  check,  and  take;  exult,  and  fret; 

Our  plans  extend,  our  passions  rise» 
Till  in  our  ardour  we  forget* 

How  worthless  is  the  victor's  prize. 
Soon  fades  the  spell,  soon  comes  the  night; 

Say  will  it  not  be  then  the  same 
Whether  we  played  the  black  or  white! 

Whether  we  lost  or  won  the  game? 

Dost  thou  amongst  these  hillocks  stray. 

O'er  some  dead  idoVs  tomb  to  moanf 
Enow  that  thy  foot  is  on  the  clay 

Of  hearts  once  vrretched  as  thine  own. 
How  many  a  father's  anxious  schemes, 

How  many  rapturous  thoughts  of  lovers, 
How  many  a  mother's  cherished  dreams. 

The  swelling  turf  before  thee  covers  1 

Here  for  the  living,  and  the  dead. 

The  weepers  and  the  friends  they  weepb 
Hath  been  ordained  the  same  cold  bed. 

The  same  dark  night,  the  same  long  sleep. 
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Why  shouldst  thou  writhe,  and  sob,  and  rave 
0*er  those  with  whom  thou  soon  most  bef 

Death  his  own  sting  shall  core— the  grave 
Shall  vanquish  its  own  victoiy. 

Here  learn  that  all  the  griefs  and  joja. 

Which  now  torment,  which  now  begoiie^ 
Are  children's  harts  and  children's  jojs, 

Scarce  worthy  of  one  bitter  smile. 
Here  learn  that  pnlpit,  throne,  and  press. 

Sword,  sceptre,  lyre,  alike  are  frail, 
That  science  is  a  blind  man's  guess, 

And  History  a  nnrse's  tale. 

Here  learn  that  glory  and  disgrace^ 

Wisdom  and  folly  pass  away, 
That  mirth  hath  its  appdnted  spaca^ 

That  sorrow  is  bnt  for  a  day; 
That  all  we  love,  and  all  we  hate» 

That  all  we  hope,  and  all  we  fear. 
Bach  mood  of  mind,  each  tarn  of  fateb 

Most  end  in  dost  and  silence  here. 


THE  COUIiTBY  OLEBGTMAK^S  TBIP  TO 
CiLMBBIDGE. 

AN  ELECTION  BALLAD. 

As  I  sate  down  to  breakfast  in  state. 

At  my  living  of  Tithing-cum-Boring, 
With  Betty  beside  me  to  wait. 

Came  a  rap  that  almost  beat  the  door  in 
I  laid  down  my  basin  of  tea, 

And  Betty  ceased  spreading  the  toast, 
*<As  sore  as  a  gon,  sir,"  said  she, 

•*  That  mast  be  the  knock  of  the  Post.* 

A  letter— and  free — ^bring  it  here— 

I  have  no  correspondent  who  franks. 
No!  yesl  can  it  be?    Why,  my  dear, 

'Tis  our  glorioos,  oar  Protestant  Bankes. 
''Dear  sir,  as  I  know  yoa  desire 

That  the  Chnrch  shoold  receive  dae  protection, 
I  humbly  presome  to  require 

Your  aid  at  the  Cambridge  election. 


I 
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"It  has  lately  been  brought  to  my  knowledge 

That  the  ministers  fullj  design 
To  suppress  eaoh  Cathedral  and  College, 

And  eject  every  learned  divine. 
To  assist  this  detestable  scheme 

Three  nunoioe  from  Bome  are  come  over; 
They  left  Calais  on  Monday  by  steam. 

And  landed  to  dinner  at  Dover. 

**An  army  of  grim  Cordeliers, 

Well  furnished  with  relics  and  vermin. 
Will  follow,  Lord  Westmoreland  fears, 

To  effect  what  their  chiefs  may  determina 
Lollards*  Tower,  good  authorities  say. 

Is  again  fitting  up  as  a  prison ; 
And  a  wood-merchant  told  me  to-day 

Tis  a  wonder  how  faggots  have  risen. 

"■The  flnanoe*8clieme  of  Canning  contains 

A  new  Easter  offering  tax : 
And  he  means  to  devote  all  the  gains 

To  a  bounty  on  thumb-screws  and  racki. 
Your  living,  so  neat  and  compact — 

Pray  don't  let  the  news  give  you  painl 
Is  promised,  I  know  for  a  fact, 

To  an  olive-faced  Padre  from  Spain." 

I  read,  and  I  felt  my  heart  bleed, 

6ore  wounded  with  horror  and  pity; 
So  I  flew,  with  all  possible  speed. 

To  our  Protestant  champion's  committee^ 
True  gentlemen,  kind  and  well  bredl 

No  fleering  I  no  distance  1  no  scorn  I 
They  asked  after  my  wife  who  is  dead,  ^ 

And  my  children  who  never  were  bom* 

They  then  like  high-principled  Tories, 

Called  our  Sovereign  unjust  and  unsteady. 
And  assailed  him  with  scandalous  stories. 

Till  the  coach  for  the  voters  was  ready. 
That  coach  might  be  well  called  a  casket 

Of  learning  and  brotherly  love : 
There  were  parsons  in  boot  and  in  basket; 

There  were  parsons  below  and  above. 
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There  were  Sneaker  and  Griper,  a  pair 

Who  stick  to  Lord  Malesby  like  leeches; 
A  smng  chaplain  of  plausible  air. 

Who  writes  my  Lord  GosUngham's  speeches. 
Dr.  BazZi  who  alone  is  a  host. 

Who,  with  arguments  weighty  as  lead. 
Proves  six  times  a  week  in  the  Pott 

That  flesh  somehow  differs  from  bread. 

Dr.  Nimrod,  whose  orthodox  toes 

Are  seldom  withdrawn  from  the  stirrup; 
Dr.  Hnmdmm,  whose  eloquence  flows, 

Like  dropi^gs  of  sweet  poppy  syrup; 
Dr.  Rosygill  puffing  and  fanning. 

And  wiping  away  piespiration ; 
Dr.  Humbug,  who  proved  Mr.  Canning 

The  beast  in  St.  John's  Berelation. 

A  layman  can  scarce  fonn  a  notion 

Of  our  wonderful  talk  on  the  road; 
Of  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  devotion. 

Which  almost  each  syllable  show*d; 
"NVhy  divided  allegiance  agrees 

So  ill  with  our  free  constitution ; 
How  Catholics  swear  as  they  please. 

In  hope  of  the  priest's  absolution: 

How  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  bartered 

His  faith  for  a  legate's  commission ; 
How  Lyndhurst,  afraid  to  be  martyr'd, 

Had  stooped  to  a  base  coalition ; 
How  Papists  are  cased  from  compassion 

By  bigotry,  stronger  than  steel ; 
How  burning  would  soon  come  in  fashion. 

And  how  very  bad  it  must  feeL 

We  were  all  so  much  touched  and  excited 

By  a  subject  so  direly  sublime. 
That  the  rules  of  politeness  were  slighted. 

And  we  all  of  us  talked  at  a  time ; 
And  in  tones  which  each  moment  grew  louder. 

Told  how  we  should  dress  for  the  show, 
And  where  we  should  fasten  the  powderi 

And  if  we  should  bellow  or  no. 
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Thus  from  subject  to  subject  we  ran. 

And  the  journey  passed  pleasantly  o'er. 
Till  at  last  Dr.  Humdrum  began : 

From  that  time  I  remember  no  more. 
At  Ware  he  commenced  his  prelection, 

In  the  dullest  of  clerical  drones: 
And  when  next  I  r^;ained  recollection 

We  were  rumbling  o*er  Tmmpington  stone& 


VALENTINE. 

TO  THE  HON.  M.  O.  BTANHOPB. 

Hail,  day  of  music,  day  of  Love^ 

On  earth  below,  in  air  above. 

In  air  the  turtle  fondly  moans, 

The  linnet  pipes  in  joyous  tones; 

On  earth  the  postman  toils  alongt 

Bent  double  by  huge  bales  of  songt 

Where,  Jdch  with  numy  a  gorgeous  dys^ 

Blazes  all  Cupid's  heraldry — 

Myrtles  and  roses,  doves  and  sparrows. 

Love-knots  and  altars,  lamps  and  arrows. 

What  nymph  without  wild  hopes  and  fears 

The  double  rap  this  morning  hears  I 

Unnumbered  lasses,  young  and  fair, 

From  Bethnal  Green  to  Belgrave  Square, 

With  cheeks  high  flushed,  and  hearts  loud  beating. 

Await  the  tender  annual  greeting. 

The  loveliest  lass  of  all  is  mine — 

Good  morrow  to  my  Valentine  I 

Good  morrow,  gentle  child !  and  then 

Again  good  morrow,  and  again. 

Good  morrow  following  stiU  good  morrow. 

Without  one  cloud  of  strife  or  sorrow. 

And  when  the  god  to  whom  we  pay 

In  jest  our  homages  to-day 

Shall  come  to  claim,  no  more  in  jest. 

His  rightful  empire  o*er  thy  breast, 

Benignant  may  his  aspect  be. 

His  yoke  the  truest  liberty : 

And  if  a  tear  his  power  confess^ 

Be  it  a  tear  of  happiness. 
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It  shall  be  so.    The  Mase  displays 
The  future  to  her  votary's  gase ; 
Prophetic  rage  my  bosom  swells — 
I  taste  the  cake— I  hear  the  bells  I 
From  Conduit  Street  the  dose  array 
Of  chariots  barricades  the  way 
To  where  I  see,  with  oatstretch'd  hand, 
Hajestio,  thy  great  kinsman  etand. 
And  half  unbend  his  brow  of  pride. 
As  welcoming  so  fair  a  bride. 
Gay  favours,  thick  as  flakes  of  snow, 
Brighten  8t  George's  portico: 
Within  I  see  the  chancel's  pale. 
The  orange  flowers,  the  Brussels  veil. 
The  page  on  which  those  fingeis  white, 
Still  trembling  from  the  awful  rite, 
For  the  last  time  shall  faintly  trace 
The  name  of  Stanhope's  noble  race. 
I  see  kind  fM)es  round  thee  pressing, 
I  hear  kind  voices  whisper  blessing; 
And  with  those  voices  niinglee  mine- 
All  good  attend  my  Valentine ! 


ROSAMOND. 

Oh  Rosamond  t  how  sweet  it  were,  on  some  fine  summer  dawn. 
With  thee  to  wander,  hand  in  hand,  upon  the  dewy  lawn; 
When  flowers  and  heaps  of  new  mown  grass,  perfume  the  mom* 

ing  breeze, 
And  round  the  straw  built  hut  resounds,  the  murmur  of  the  bees ; 
To  see  the  distant  mountain  tops,  enpurpled  by  the  ray, 
And  look  along  the  spreading  vale,  to  the  ocean  fax  away; 
O'er  russet  heaths  and  glancing  rills,  and  massy  forests  green. 
And  curling  smoke  of  cottages,  and  dark  grey  spires  between. 

And  oh  1  how  passing  sweet  it  were,  through  the  long  sunny  day. 
To  gaze  upon  thy  lovely  face,  to  gaze  myself  away; 
While  thou  beneath  a  mountain  ash,  upon  a  mossy  seat, 
Should'st  sing  a  low  sweet  song  to  me,  reclining  at  thy  feet; 
And  oh  I  to  see  thee  in  some  mood  of  playful  toil,  entwining 
Round  the  green  trellics  of  our  bower,  the  rose  and  eglantine; 
Still  laying  on  my  soul  and  sense,  a  new  and  mystic  charm, 
At  every  turn  of  thy  fairy  shape,  and  of  thy  snowy  arm  I 
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726;  at  Oxford,  726;  his  classical 
knowledge,  his  preface  to  Dryden's 
G^rgics,  729;  chooses  a  diplomatic 
career,  780 ;  his  residence  at  Blois,  781 ; 
his  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean,  788 ; 
at  Naples,  784 ;  prospects  '  clouded 
by  death  of  William  IIL,  786;  The 
Campaign,  787 ;  travels  in  Italy,  opera 
of  Hosamond,  789  ;  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  M.P.  for  Malmesbury,  740 ;  cha- 
racteristics of,  742;  the  Taikr  and 
Spectator,  744, 745 ;  fine  essay  in,  749 ; 
popularity  with  the  Tories,  748 ;  ver- 
satility in  his  essays,  760  ;  Cato,  its  suc- 
cess, 752;  Chief  Secretary  at  Dublin, 
754;  estrangement  between  Addison 
and  Pope,  756 ;  marriage  with  Lady 
Warwick,  760 ;  illness,  interview  with 
Gay,  762  ;  death,  funeral,  768  ;  Addi- 
son's despatches,  754 ;  mention  of,  188, 
•289,  597. 
Addison,  Rer,  Lancelot,  725,  729. 
Adherbes,  787. 

Adiaphorists,  whence  sprung,  254. 
Administration,  English  war,  policy  of, 
287. 

George  Grenville's,  831, 

— -  Jacobin,  reaction  of,  807. 


Administration,  of  Justice,  867. 

the  «  Drunken. "  809. 

Vices  of,  895. 

^neid,  Dante's  estimate  of  the.  62;  pas. 

sage  from,  729. 
.Achylus,  effect  on  the  Athenians  of -his 

Furies,  68 ;  his  school  fading  into  the 

critical,  66 ;  swelling  diction  of,  64. 
Afghanistan,  610. 
Afghans,  the,  639. 
Afra  Behn,  696. 
Africa,  685,  647. 
Aiken,  Miss,  724 ;  errors  in  her  work, 

786,787,740,761,762,756. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  449. 
Akenside,  807, 766. 
Albemarle,  Lord,  717,  768. 
Albigensian  heresy,  661. 
Albigenses,  the,  662,  665. 
Albula,  sulphurous  stream  of,  739. 
Alcibiades,  871,  874,  877. 
Aldna,  palace  of,  678. 
Aldennan  Beckford,  846. 
Alfieri,  Yittoria,  parallel  between,  and 

Cowper,  187;  his  writings,  880;  his 

idolatry  of  Dante,  880 ;  Philip  and  Saul, 

880. 
Algarotti,  672. 
Allahabad,  609, 610, 680. 
Allegro  and  Penseroso,  Milton's,  6. 
AUipore,  668. 
All  for  Love,  Dryden's,  61. 
Alliance   between   Philip  and   Oharies, 

290. 
— -  Grand,  the,  277. 

Triple,  the,  449. 

Almanza,  battle  of,  285. 

Almanzor  and  Maximin,  Dryden's,  64. 

Alsau,666. 

Altea,  280. 

Alzira,  Yoltaire*s,  661. 

Ambassador,  French,  278. 

»—  French,  M.  De  Guigues,  698. 

to  the  Court  of  France,  274. 

«—  Lord  Manchester,  781. 
— -  MitcheU,  685. 
^—  Prussian,  the,  667. 
— -  Bussian,  698. 
Amelia,  Fielding's,  697. 
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America,  535,  621,  626,  850. 

Americans,  the,  611. 

American  War,  the,  850,  919. 

Anabaptists,  whence  sprang,  256. 

Anacreon's  dove,  875. 

Anacharsis  Clootz,  912. 

Anaverdy  Khan,  514. 

Ancient  philosopherfi,''410. 

Anecdotes  of  painting,  297. 

Angria,  521. 

Annus  Mirabilis,  Diyden's  61. 

Anti-MachiaTel,  the,  661,  668. 

Antrim,  740. 

Appian  Way,  the,  784. 

Aqninas,  St.  Thomas,  424,  491,  598 

Arabs,  table  of  the,  566. 

Arbnthnot's  ridicnie,  272. 

Archangel,  604. 

Archbishop  of  Toledo,  278. 

Archduke  Charles,  279  ;  Castile,  284. 

Aroot,  capital  of  the  Camatic,  515,  516, 

519,  546. 
Arctic  Circle,  the,  604. 
Argyle,  Doke  of,  816. 
Arimanes,  878,  879. 
Ariosto,  880. 
his  Fairy  Story,  17. 

—  tomb  of,  at  Ferrera,  789. 
Aristodemos,  549. 

Aristophanes,  his  allosion  to  a  change 

in  the  Greek  temper,  78. 
Aristotle,  his  genins,  922. 
Arithmetic.  418. 

Arlington,  Secretary  of  State,  446. 
Armies,  French,  defeats  of,  286. 
Army,  the  Austrian,  664. 
Ame,  Dr.,  789. 
Arnee,  517. 
Aragon,  282,  784. 
Arrian  as  a  historian,  78. 
Arses,  787. 
Arts,  fine,  certain   operations  of,  their 

laws,  50 ;  mechanical,  425. 
Asaph-al-Dowlah.  681,  688. 
Asdrubel,  788. 
Ashburnham,  698. 
Ashburton,  Lord,  849. 
Ashley,  Lord,  450. 
Aspasia,  925. 
Astronomy,  414. 
Athanasian  mysteries,  the,  781. 
Athenian  comedies,  reprint  of,  508 ;  their 

bacchanalian  character,  880. 
Athenian  dramatists,  creations  of  the,  56. 

Orators,  Essay  on  the,  922—929; 

taste  and  knowledge  of  the  Athenians, 
925;  their  education,  925;  the  only 
object  of  the  speakers,  926  ;  history  of 
eloquence,  927  ;  when  eloquence  most 
flourished,  927. 

Athenian  revels,  scenes  from,  870,  877. 


Atterbnry,  Bishop,  763 ;  reply  to  Bcatler, 

474. 
Aubrey's  case,  749. 
Auction  of  Lives,  Ludan*s,  750i. 
Audience  of  H.P.,  818. 
Augustulus,  605. 
Aurengzebe,  68,  512, 62L 
Aurungabad,  622. 
Ansomiafl,  727. 
Austen,  Jane,  718b 
Austerlits,  598. 
Austria,  662,  668,  664,  66C,  667,  678,  679, 

698,  789 ;  House  of,  558,  562,  563. 
Auvergne,  678. 
Avignon,  558. 

Babbr,  512. 

Babylonian  bricks,  writing  on,  869,  878. 

Bacon,  Anne,  875. 

Bacon,  liOrd,  genius  of,  720 ;  his  soora  of 
Galileo's  theory,  550 ;  and  mere  nega- 
tion, 564 ;  at  Westminster,  647. 

Bacon,  Lord,  works  of,  370—481 ;  his 
biographer,  150 ;  life  of  CioerOy  171 ; 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  872  ;  zefonaczs, 
378;  Baoon*fl  mother,  875;  birth  o< 
Francis,  376 ;  prospects  and  oondnct  of 
rehktives,  877  ;  M.P.  for  ICiddlesex, 
379;  Essex, 380 ;facUaDS, 880;  Bacocs 
first  Toluoie,  882;  fortunes  of  Essex, 
382 ;  conduct  of  Bacon,  384  ;  ingrati- 
tude, 384 ;  editor's  defence,  385 ;  J^mes 
L,  Bacon  at  court,  388;  his  defence, 
889 ;  King's  Counsel,  390 ;  L(»d  Chas- 
oeUor,  394 ;  judicial  capacity,  895 ; 
created  Boron  and  Yiscoimt,  39^: 
alleged  misconduct,  399;  confesaioo, 
sentence,  401 ;  mitigation.  407 ;  services 
to  letters,  407 ;  Baconian  doctrine,  408 ; 
the  new  leader,  413;  philosophy,  409  ; 
theologian,  421 ;  induction,  428;  teoH 
per,  426 ;  poetical  faculty,  428 ;  two 
styles,  429;  essays.  430;  his  life,  481. 

Bacon,  Sir  Kicholas,  374. 

Badajoz,  663. 

Baden,  Hargrave  of,  680. 

Bahar,  521,  529, 589, 602,  624, 680. 

Baillie,  627. 

Balisarda,  724. 

Banim,  Hr.,  historical  novel  by,  858. 

Barbadoes,  863. 

Barbary,  polity  and  religion  of,  725w 

Barcelona,  280;  capture  of,  281. 

Barere,  Bertrand,  his  memoirs,  by  M. 
Carnot,  and  H.  d' Angers,  764 ;  his  de- 
pravity, 765;  baseness  and  cruelty, 
falsehood,  768 ;  his  writings,  769 ;  mar- 
riage, 770;  appearance  and  character, 
771 ;  connected  with  the  Orleans  fanulr, 
772 ;  and  the  Mountain,  777 ;  a  Giron- 
dist, his  contempt  for  Harat,  779 ;  be- 
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t  ween  two  factions,  780 ;  his  style  of 
oratory^  782;  anecdote  of,  789;  his 
craving  for  blood,  791 ;  cowardice  and 
perfidy,  796 ;  sent  to  OWron,  797 ; 
escapes,  798 ;  and  the  consular  govem- 
ment,  799 ;  a  writer  and  spy,  800  ; 
ordered  to  quit  Paris,  803 ;  his  apostasy, 
805  ;  death,  806 ;  enshrined  by  Garnot, 
^bbeted  by  the  English,  809. 

Baretti,  598,  698,  704. 

Bamabites,  the,  565. 

Bamave,  921. 

Barras,  598. 

Barr^,  Colonel,  849,  852. 

Barrlngton,  Lord,  698. 

Barringtons,  the,  595. 

Barrtell,  612,  615,  620,  621,  628,  622 

Bastiai,  672. 

Bastille,  the  648. 

Battle  of  Almanza,  285;  Villa- Yicioea, 
286. 

Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pigmies,  728. 

Bavaria,  665 ;  electors  of,  656. 

Bayard,  order  of,  659. 

Bajes,  Miss,  705. 

Bayle,  551. 

Bazaars  of  Bengal,  628. 

Beaconsfleld,  642. 

Beanm.irchais,  670. 

Bedchamber  women  of  St.  James's,  278. 

Bedford,  Dnke  of,  820. 

Bedfords,  the,  814,  838,  840,  842,  846, 
«)48. 

Beggar's  Opera,  the,  564. 

Begums,  the,  of  Cade,  632,  638,  641,  642, 
645,  649,  651. 

Bejapoor,  622. 

Bellasys,  278. 

Belle  Isle,  664,  665. 

Bellingham,  718. 

Belphegor,  novel  of,  40. 

Benares,  627,  680,  644,  645, 652;  insurrec- 
tion ic,  680. 

Benden,  665. 

Benedict  XIV.,  690. 

Bengal,  521,  527,  529,  606,  614,  616,  620, 
624,  628,  642,  658 ;  bay  of,  622 ;  trea- 
sury, 529 ;  wealth  of,  521 ;  threatened 
invasion  of,  530 ;  famine  in,  542. 

Benjalee,  the,  535,  606,  621, 624, 637. 

Ben  Jonson,  398,  618,  718,  729. 

Bentinck,  Lord  W.,  statue  of,  547. 

BentiTOglio,  Cardinal,  his  account  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  England,  261. 

Bcntley,  Richard,  473,  674,  722. 

Berar,  620—622. 

Berlin,  656.  663,  666,  674,  690. 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  279. 

Besborougfa,  Lord,  846. 

Bettesworth,  746. 

Betty,  Master,  699. 


Bickerstaffe,  Isaac  (Swift),  744,  745,  749. 

BlUand,  798,  795 ;  sent  to  Guiana,  798. 

Biographia  Britannica,  725. 

Birmingham,  671. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Bichard,  695, 727. 

Blackstone,  849. 

Blair,  Dr^  726. 

Blenheim,  665;  tapestries  at.  665;  worth- 
less poems  on  battle  of,  787. 

Blois,  781. 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  890. 

Bohemia,  653,  562, 634. 

Boileau,  69,  781,  732,  739,  760. 

BoUngbroke,  752.  754,  758,  762,  817,  818. 

Bombay,  614. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  653,  738;  First 
Consul,  799;  his  opinion  of  Barere, 
804. 

Bonner,  in  the  Marshalsea,  358. 

Bonsla,  House  of,  621.  622. 

Book  of  the  Church,  189  ;  of  gold,  732. 

Booth,  751, 762. 

Borgia,  62, 628, 800. 

Borodino,  668. 

Boeanet,  doctrine  of,  564. 
Botwell,  his  life  of  Johnson,  194,  703; 
his  character,  202 ;  Grand-duke  Peter 
likened  to,  692. 
BoiwMama,  lMe$,  812. 
Bonrbon,  Dnke  of,  his  access  ion  to  power, 
918;  House  of,  385.  566,  678, 692,  785, 
798, 850 ;  peMse,  287 ;  quarrel,  290. 
Boome,  Yining,  601. 
—  Yinoent.  760. 
Boyle^  Charles,  478. 

Henry,  727, 787. 

Boyne,  the,  788. 

Braoegixdle,  Mrs.,  580 ;  duel  about,  be* 
tween  Lords  Mountfort  and  Mohun, 
590 ;  Congreve's  bequest  to  691. 
Bradamante,  724. 
Bragansa,  House  of,  444. 
Brahmin,  a  pious,  161. 
Brahmins,  the,  617 ;  mythology  of,  662. 
Brandenburg,  House  of,  610,  656,  669, 

663,  680, 692,  819. 
Breda,  Treaty  of.  445. 
Breslau,  664, 687,  689,  690. 
Bribery  in  1660, 459. 
Bribes,  government,  802. 
Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  691. 
BrihnegB,  capitulation,  286. 
Brissotines,  the,  776. 
Bristol,  788. 

Bristol  Channel,  the,  621. 
British  public,  its  periodical  fits  of  moral- 
ity, 179. 
Brooks's,  the  wits  of,  641. 
Brothers,  prophecies  of,  550. 
Brougham,  696. 
Brown's  estimate,  827. 
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BrowD,  Marshal,  688. 

Brownrij^g,  Mrs.,  her  apprentices,  658. 

Bruce,  Lord,  698. 

Brunswick,  Ferdinand  of,  683, 693;  House 
of,  647,  761 ;  feeling  of  the  English 
for,  815. 

Brussels,  893,  395,  400,  663, 671. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  718. 

Buckersdorf,  992. 

Buckingham,  393,  895, 400. 

Budgebndge,  553. 

BudgeU,  Eustace,  742,  755,  757. 

Buffon,  674. 

Buhl.  Count,  677, 678. 

Bunyan,  John,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Southey's  edition,  217 ;  his  history, 
mind,  and  character,  221 ;  his  charac- 
ters met  with  in  critical  poems,  51. 

Burghley,  Lord,  his  Life  and  Times,  by 
Dr.  Nares,  252 ;  his  talents,  principles, 
and  character,  253 ;  means  of  his  poli- 
tical advancement,  254 ;  his  parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  Queen  Mary*s 
court,  xb.\  promotion  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
255  ;  the  Beformation,  Elizabeth's 
power  based  on  the  people's  support, 
258 ;  limitation  of  English  monarchy, 
the  Tudor  rule  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Caesars,  260 ;  causes  of  re-esta- 
blishment of  Papal  supremacy,  260; 
position  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Catholic 
an^  Protestant  parties,  262  ;  partiality 
of  dramatists  for  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
263 ;  Elizabeth's  attachment  to  Catholic 
ceremonials  and  Burghley's  conformity 
to  them,  the  national  reaction,  868; 
Elizabeth's  power  of  GoTemmeat,  264  ; 
Elizabethan  literature,  265. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  his  character  and 
projects,  917. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  qpeech  on  reform, 
134 ;  understanding  and  conduct,  187  ; 
his  statement  about  Jacobins  and  Bast 
Indians,  540;~and  Pitt,  605;  men- 
tioned, 684,  689 ;— «nd  Fox,  641 ;  his 
opening  speech  at  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  648;  mentioned,  677,  708, 
710 ;  on  Misa  Bumey's  writings,  695 ; 
his  comparison  of  GreuTille  to  Grid's 
Eril  Spirit,  820 ;  mentioned,  838,  840, 
849,  852,  911,  912;  on  the  French 
BeTolution,  910 ;  on  Longinus,  923. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  M4. 

Bumey,Dr.,695,702. 

Bumey,  Frances  (see  Madam  D'Arblay). 

Bums,  his  Tam  O'Sfaanter,  57« 

Burton  Pynsent,  Cedars  at,  848. 

Bnssy,  528. 

Bute.  Earl  of,  595,  820,  825,  829,  ^d^^  840. 

Butler,  8.,  bis  wit  and  learning,  60; 
Hudibra8,464;  menUoned,  745. 


Butler,  W.,  his  estimate  of  the  Cath»[^ 

population  in  England,  261. 
Byng,  Admiral,  828 ;  trial  of,  329. 
Byron,  Lord,  his   life   by  Moore,  177; 

Lady  Byron,  179. 

Caba\  the,  450. 

Cabinet,  iormation  of  a,  456L 

Cabnl,  610. 

Cadiz,  564. 

Caesars,  the,  despotic  rule  of,  66,  26- . 
665. 

Cairo,  622, 657. 

Calcutta,  542,  601,  602,  614, 616,  618.  €2:. 
628,  629  ;  Black  hole  of,  522,  535,  6  J. : 
English  functionaries  at,  536. 

Calais,  780. 

Calderon,  sparkling  Terse  of,  274 ;  quota- 
tion from,  660. 

Callimachus,  922. 

Calvinists,  the,  552,  559, 564. 

Camaldoli,  order  of,  555. 

Cambray,  681. 

Cambridge,  Christ  Church  CoUt^ 
716;  Trinity,  760;  the  UniTerJty 
favoured  by  Hanoverian  Sovereigaf, 
828. 

Camden,  Lord,  849,  852. 

Campagna,  the  768. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  his  editorship  of 
History  of  Frederick  the  Great,  656. 

Candahar,  610. 

Canning,  Mr.,  717, 722,  786. 

Cape  Comorin,  610. 

Caprase,  784. 

Capuchins,  their  subtUty,  2. 

CaraiEa,  Giov.  Pietro^  Pope  Paul  IV.,  555, 
557. 

Carleton,  Lord,  787. 

Carlton  House,  688. 

Carmagnoles,  the,  565, 809. 

Camatic,  the,  510,  601,  622,  626,  628» 
635, 682. 

Camot  blinded  by  party  spirit,  S03L 

Carrero,  Porto,  27^  274,  288. 

Carrier,  795,  809. 

Carteret,  Loxd.  307,  808, 809,  665,  692. 

Gary,  his  translation  of  Dante,  883. 

Cashmere,  shawls  of,  628 ;  looms  of,  658. 

Casina  of  Plantns,  89. 

Casti,  his  AnimaU  Parlanti,  880. 

CastUe,  784. 

CastUian,  the,  268  ;  gravity  of,  278 ;  faith 
of,  557 ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  668. 

Castilians,  conduct  of  the,  284;  tbdr 
proverb,  521. 

Catharine  H.,  698^ 

Catholic  Association,  the,  598. 

Catholicism,  triumph  of,  662. 

Catholicity,  true,  501. 
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Catholics,  lestraints  of  the,  358 ;  rising 
against  Protestants,  264;  of  Ireland, 
670 ;  of  SUesia,  670. 

Catiline,  Conspiracy  of,  82. 

Catinet,  735. 

Cato.  plajr  of,  66,  733,  751, 752. 

CatuUiis,  56, 726,  741, 886. 

Cave,  660. 

Cavendish,  Lord,  461 ;  Lord  John,  837, 
847. 

Cecil,  Bobert,  377, 388. 

Cemeterj  of  the  Escurial,  274. 

Censorship,  367. 

Cervantes,  qualities  of,  52, 613.  . 

Cevennes,  war  of  the,  564. 

Chamier,  Mr.,  618. 

Champion,  Colonel,  611. 

Chandemagore,  521,  525. 

Chandos,  Duke  of,  758. 

Chantrcy,  883. 

Charles  I.,  the  resistance  of  the  people, 
14  ;  his  advocates,  16,  108 ;  his  execn- 
tion  defended  by  Milton,  18 ;  his  con- 
sent to  Strafford's  death,  106  ;  attempt 
to  seize  the  five  members,  107;  his 
character,  109 ;  fall,  118 ;  his  death, 
119,  901 ;  at  Westminster  Hall,  647 ; 
mentioned,  912. 

Charles  XL,  59;  character  of,  353;  and 
Wycherley,  577,  578  ;  after  the  Be- 
storation,  904 ;  Begent  Orleans,  a 
facsimile  of,  917. 

Charles'IL  of  Spain,  745. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  820. 

Charles  V.,  554. 

Charles  YL  of  Germany,  death  of,  662. 

Charles  VIII.  of  Bavaria,  666,  667. 

Charles  X.,  628, 913. 

Charles  XIL,  665 ;  Life  of,  by  Voltaire, 
661. 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  637. 

Charles  Martel,  745. 

Chateaubriand,  M.  de,  note  by,  on  Lonis 
XIV.,  915. 

Chateanroaz,  Duchess  of,  666. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  Thackeray's  history 
of,  312—334;  the  biographer,  indis- 
criminate praise,  312 ;  character  of  Pitt, 
813;  family,  314;  returned  for  Old 
Sarum,  314 ;  Walpole's  ministry,  314 ; 
Townshend,  316;  Chesterfield,  316; 
Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Pelhams,  816 ;  the 
patriots,  317  ;  Pitt  in  Parliament,  317 ; 
Prince  Frederick  in  opposition,  317; 
Pitt's  first  speech,  318 ;  as  a  speaker, 
319;  as  patriot,  321;  courtier,  322; 
Paymaster,  323 ;  Pitt  and  Fox,  324 ; 
fragment  of  a  speech,  827 ;  the  nation 
angry,  327;  Secretary  of  State,  328; 
ministry  defeated,  Pitt  recalled  to  office, 
329 ;  his  moderation,  329 ;  no  ministry, 


331 ;  Pitt  again  in  power,  831 ;  victories 

abroad,  332 ;  prosperity  at  home,  333 ; 

Pitt  as  war  minister,  383;  the  Great 

Commoner,  334 ;  and  The  East  India 

Company,  543;  his  opinion  of  Clive's 

speech,  544;  his  applause  of  Burke, 

642. 
Chatham,  Lady,  848. 
Chaumette,  565. 
Chelsea,  759, 763;  Hospital,  711 
Cheltenham,  639. 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  295,  717 ;  remark  on 

Godolphin,  590. 
Chester  House,  725. 
Cfaeyte  Sing,  Bajah  of  Benares,  628,  629. 

630,  639.  641,  644,  651. 
'ChildV  Witts  at,  749. 
Chillingworth,  551. 
Chinese     gardeners,      Dryden's     early 

writings  compared  to  their  works,  69. 
Chingleput,  519. 
Chinsura,  Dutch  factory  at,  532* 
Chiswick,  Mr.,  601. 
Choiseul,  Duke  of,  690.  918. 
Cholmondeley,  Mrs.,  704. 
Chotusitz,  666. 
Chowringhee,  521. 
Christianity,  its  triumph  over  Paganism, 

86. 
Christian  Utopia,  Southey's,  143. 
Chunar,  rock  of,  632,  633. 
Chunda  Sahib,  516,  518. 
Church  and  State,  Gladstone  on,  477. 
Church  of  England,  whence  sprung,  97 ; 

of  Scotland,  560 ;  the  Catholic,  548, 560 ; 

the  Established,  562. 
Churchill,  his  history,  127,  517 ;  lines  on, 

by  Philips,  738 ;  (author),  601. 
Churchmen,  marriage  of,  263. 
Cicero,  his  coalescence  with  Catiline,  82 ; 

Life   of,    731 ;    mentioned,   647,   727 ; 

Epistles  of,  924. 
Cincinnatus,  863. 
Clarendon,   Lord,   his  history,  19 ;  his 

reputation,  19 ;  Nngents'  memorials,  his 

character  of  Hampden,  89,  225 ;  power 

declining,  442 ;  mentioned,  745. 
Clarke,  549. 
Clarkson,  641,  718. 
Claudian,  726, 727. 
Clavering,  Colonel,  612,  614, 615, 617, 619, 

620,  621,  629. 
Clement   VII.,   patron   of   Machiavelli, 

28. 
Clement  XIII.,  690. 
Clergy   and    Courts   of    Law,   struggle 

between,  262. 
Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  576. 
Clifford,  Lord  Treasurer,  452. 
Clive,   Bobert,  601,  602,  606,  607;   his 

choice  of  a  Champion,  639;  military 
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skill,  667;    troops  of,  682  (see  Lord 
Clive). 
Clizia,  MachiaveUi's,  39. 
Clootz,  atheism  of,  565. 
Closter  Severn,  684. 
Cobham,  Lord,  591. 
Cock  Lane  Ghost,  the,  727. 
CoBfhis,  Mr.  Mackensie,  808. 
(3oke,  Sir  Edward,  891 ;  Lady,  897 
CJolbert,  668. 
Coleridge,  882 
Collgni,  825. 
CoUd,  680. 
OoUier,  Jeremy,  670,  585,  728,  746 ;  his 

essay  on  the  stage,  586. 
CoUot  sent  to  Qniana,  798. 
Colman,  455.  601, 698. 
Commoner,  the  Great  (see  Pitt),  845. 
Commons,  House  of,  802,  545,  596,  699, 
689,  648,  644,  645,  646,  695,  711.  780, 
789,  740,  741,  747,  818,  918. 
Commons,  House  of,  Irish,  744. 
Commonwealth,  the,  725. 
Commune,  the,  of  Paris,  565. 
Compact,  Family,  the,  290. 
Companies,    European,  in  Bengal,   521 

(see  East  India). 
Composition,  absurdity  of  rules  for  52. 
Comus,  Milton's,  7. 
Cond6.667. 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  559. 
Congrere,  childhood  of.  588  j  characters 
in  his  comedies,  570,  672 ;  history  of, 
584 ;  and  Collier,  588 ;  his  attachments, 
590 ;  death  and  funeral  591 :  mentioned, 
724,  728,  758. 
Congreveran,  517. 
Connoititur,  the,  746. 
Conquest  of  Granada,  tne,  l>rydens,  bS, 
Conraden,  522. 
Conspiracy  of  English  officers  in  India 

588. 
Constance,  Council  of,  558. 
Constitution,  Old,  of  England,  852. 
Constitutional     History     of     England, 

Hallam*s,  93. 
Consul  liummius,  889. 
Control,  Board  of,  668. 
Convention,  the,  798. 
Conversation,  a,   between   Cowley   ana 

Milton,  896-906. 
Conway,  General,  683,  888,  841,  845,  846, 

847.  848. 
Coote,  Sir  Eyre.  622,  623,  627. 
Corah,  609,  610. 
Cordova,  552. 
ComeUle,  618,  674,  762. 
Coromandel,  coast  of,  627,  664. 
Correspondence  between  Laud  and  Straf- 
ford, 108  ;  Political,  of  Machiavelli,  40. 
Corruption,  Ministerial.  801. 


Cossimbuzar,  526,  602. 

Council   of    Constance,   262;    of    Five 

Hundred,  798 ;  of  Trent,  539. 
Court  of  Common   Pleas,  the,  6«0;  of 

Versailles,  Vienna,  679. 
Couthon,  798. 
Coventry.  Lord  Keeper,  ^58 ;  Lady,  700, 

701. 
Covdong,  foi-t  of,  519. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  dictum  of  Denham  j 
concerning  him.  2 ;  his  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, 6 ;  as  a  critical  poet,  57 ;  bis  wit 
and   learning,  60;   conversatioo  with 
Milton,  896 ;  mentioned,  745, 92S. 
Cowper,  poet,  the  forerunner  of  the  great 
restoration  of  our  literature,  187,  COl ; 
tenderness  and  purity  of  his  styles  76Sw 
Cowper,  Lord,  648,  789,  760,  752. 
Coxe,  Archdeacon,  804. 
CrafUmany  the,  741. 
Craggs,  760, 768. 
Cranmer,  his  character,  99. 
Crebillon,  674,  680. 
Crewe,  Mrs.,  709. 
"Crisis,"  756. 

Crisp.  Samuel,  699,  701,  704.  70&. 
Critias,  800. 
Criticism  on  the  principal  Italian  wriftert, 

878—896. 
Croat,  the,  666. 
Cioker,  his  edition  of  BoaweU'a  Johnson, 

194  ;  his  blunders,  195. 

Cromwell,  parallel   instituted  between, 

and  Napoleon,  120 ;  the  execntion  ol 

Charles  I.,  119  ;  despatch  of  gentiemea 

ae  slaves  to  Barbadoee,  124 ;  painted 

by  Lely,  599  ;  Dryden  oompaxed  to>  49. 

Cromwellian  System,  the.  441. 

Crown,  the,  power  of,  In  ttie  nrteenth 

century,  259. 
Crusades,  the,  554. 
Cnlloden,  664  ;  «  Butcher  of"  (lee  Duke 

of  Cumberland). 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  583,  688, 684,  817, 

826,  827,  885,  889. 
Cumberland,  author,  601,  708. 
Curio,  Epistle  to,  807,  756. 
Cyprian,  659. 
Cyrus,  the  life  of,  77. 

Dacca,  618. 

Dacier,  781. 

DalUs,  648. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  458, 459. 

Dante,  the  Divine  Comedy,  8 ;  hii  genius 
compared  %vith  that  of  Milton,  8 ;  hU 
accuracy  in  details,  9  ;  hi»  poetry,  9; 
Us  character,  12 ;  his  admiiation  for 
inferior  writers,  his  idolatry  of  VirgU 
displayed  in  his  Divine  Comedy,  62 ;  hii 
contemporaries,  62;   hii  avoidance  of 
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bomlMwt,  55 ;  Tision  of,  811 ;  criticised, 
«79. 

Dante,  essajr  on,  878 ;  the  Oromnsdea  of 
Italian  literature,  878  ;  his  birth,  880  ; 
jouth,  881 ;  the  Divine  Comedy,  888  ; 
his  style,  885. 

Danube,  the,  656. 

D'Arblay,  Madame.  695,  728. 

Alexander,  716. 

D*Argen8,  Marquis,  672,  675. 

D'Amand,  Baculard,  674,  676. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  823,  829. 

Daun,  Capt,  688,  689.  692. 

Dayleaford,  600,  652,  658. 

Deccan,  Viceroy  of  the,  514. 

Decennali,  the,  MachiaTelli's,  87. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  452 ;  of  Right, 
863. 

Defoe's  Bomanoe,  reason  of  its  interest  to 
youth,  53. 

Delany,  Mr8.,70«,712. 

Delia  Crusca,  695. 

Delhi,  605,  628. 

DelU  of  the  (ranges,  680. 

Demerrille  beheaded,  802. 

Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  705. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  2,  880. 

Denis,  Madame,  674,  677. 

Denmark,  562,  628. 

Dennis,  John,  589;  his  Bemarks  on 
Cato,  752;  Frenzy  of,  by  Pope,  753. 

Desfontaines.  673. 

De  Stael,  Madame,  715. 

D'Estr^s,  Marshal,  684. 

Dettingen,  666. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  328,  827,  837. 

Devonshire,  Georgiana,  Duchess  of,  647. 

Diaries,  Evelyn's,  Pepys',  711. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D*Arblay, 
695—723 ;  contrast  between  earlier  and 
later  style  of  Frances  Bumey,  695 ;  the 
Bumey  family,  696 ;  surroundings  and 
character  of  Miss  Bumey,  698;  her 
first  attempt  at  authorship,  699 ;  novel 
of  Evelina,  702,  703;  Dr.  Johnson's 
approval  of,  703 ;  the  Witlings,  704 ; 
Cecilia,  705;  introduction  to  Gheorge 
III.,  706 ;  station  at  court,  707 ;  Madame 
Schwellenberg,  708,  709  ;  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  710  ;  Miss  Bumey's  fail- 
ing health,  714;  her  marriage,  715; 
novel  of  Camilla,  715;  The  Wanderer, 
last  illness  and  death.  716 ;  on  sketches 
of  character,  and  caricatures,  717,  718 ; 
Madame  D'Arblay's  characters,  719 ;  her 
imitation  of  Johnson,  720 ;  French  style, 
721 ;  novel  writing  raised  by  Madame 
D'Arblay's  Evelina,  723. 

Dickens,  Charles,  750. 

Bionysius,  85,  654. 

Directory,  the,  799. 


Divine  Comedy,  the,  883, 884 ;  mythology 
of,  886 ;  translations  of,  Boyd's,  Cary*s, 
Hayley's,  887. 

Doctor  Akakia.  676. 

DodJ,  Dr..  642. 

Dodington,  Bubb,  695,  808,  814,  840. 

Dodsley,  publisher,  702. 

Doge  of  Genoa,  733,  763. 

Dona,  Count,  Swedish  minister  at  the 
Hague,  447. 

Donne,  his  eprotesque  conceits,  57. 

Don  Quixote,  52,  613. 

Doria,  House  of,  783. 

Dorset,  Lord.  60,  729. 

Dover,  Lord,  292. 

Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
838. 

Downing  Street,  886. 

Drama,  the  object  of  the,  88;  Old 
English,  charms  of,  58 ;  theatrical  re- 
presentations prohibited,  59. 

Dramatic  art,  its  effects,  63. 

Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  263. 

Draper,  Sir  William,  665. 

Dresden,  680,  689. 

Drogheda,  Countess  of,  578. 

Drummer,  the,  Addison's,  756,  756. 

*'  Drunken  administration,"  the,  309. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  706,  749,  761,  752. 

Dryden,  his  failure  in  attempting  to 
reunite  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  60 ; 
the  poetical  works  of,  49 — 70 ;  his  rank 
as  a  poet,  infiuence  on  national  taste 
and  political  eminence,  49 ;  his  poetical 
characteristic,  change  of  style  and  order 
of  prodactions,  61 ;  bombast  and  cou' 
ceits  of  his  early  panegyrical  verses,  61 ; 
his  Annus  Mirabilis,  61 ;  unreality  of 
characters  in  his  rhyming  plays,  com- 
parison of  his  comic  and  vicious 
characters  with  those  of  Smollett,  62  ; 
violation  of  historic  propriety,  the 
persons  of  his  dramas  not  men  and 
women,  62 ;  his  diction,  versifications, 
descriptions,  and  rhetoric,  68 ;  his 
imagery  compared  with  that  of  Homer 
and  Shakspeare,  64;  his  reasoning  ia 
verse,  his  best  scenes  between  men,, 
his  abandonment  of  stage  writing  and' 
after  success,  66 ;  unsoundness  of  his 
logic,  his  love  of  the  old  poets,  67; 
exaggerations  of  his  panegyrics, 
superiority  of  his  critical  works,  68; 
superiority  of  Hind  and  Panther  to 
Religio  Laici,  68 ;  his  Absalom  and 
Ahithophel,  464 ;  his  method  of  treating 
subjects,  68  ;  comparison  with  Pope  and 
Juvenal,  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
his  power  to  produce  an  epic  poem,  69  ; 
conditions  under  which  he  might  have 
attained  higher  excellence,  70;  com- 
66 
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pared  with  other  poets  of  the  Restora- 
tion, 570;  frankness  of,  587;  and 
Addison,  727 ;  Essay  on  Criticism,  735  ; 
The  Spanish  Friar,  762;  energy  and 
purity  of  style,  763 ;  invectives  of,  880 ; 
Mock  Astrologer,  the,  893. 

Du  Barry,  Madame,  918. 

Dublin,  743,  754. 

Dubois,  Cardinal,  50, 763. 

Du  Ch&telet,  Madame,  674. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  lawyers  of,  597. 

Duke  of  Grafton,  vessel,  604. 

Dumont,  Etienne,  his  Souvenirs  sur 
Mirabean,  907;  his  literary  acquire- 
ments and  services  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
907 ;  no  admirer  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution,  910 ;  his  attempt  to  instruct  the 
National  Assembly  in  parliamentary 
tactics,  911 ;  his  vivid  picture  of  that 
Assembly,  920  ;  his  sterling  character, 
921. 

Dumourier,  Gkneral,  779. 

Danclad,  the,  756. 

Dundas,  Henry,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, 634,  640,  648,  644,  645,  658,  711. 

Dunkirk,  725. 

Dunning  (see  Ashburton). 

Dupleix,  511,  518,  518,  581,  535,  601, 682. 

Dnroc,  letter  from,  803. 

Dutch,  the,  582,  539;  Deputies,  636; 
East  Lidia  Company,  533,  602 ;  War, 
the,  577. 

Dysons,  the,  595. 

Eabl,  « the  wicked,"  104. 

Bast,  conquests  in  the,  882. 

Eastern  Empire,  its  relapse,  86. 

East  India  Bill,  Mr.  Fox*s,  640. 

East  India  Company,  521,  532,  533,  585, 
586, 537, 542, 601, 605, 609,  640,  645, 646, 
658, 654. 

Eccelino,  800. 

Ecclesiastical  property,  its  proposed  con- 
fiscation by  House  of  Commons,  262. 

Edgecombe,  Lord  and  Lady,  698. 

Egremont,  Lord,  823. 

Eldon,  817. 

Electorate  of  Hanover,  684. 

Elector  of  Bavaria,  664,  665,  925;  of 
Saxony,  559 ;  the  Great,  656. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  832. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  the  persecutions  under 
her  government,  95 ;  penal  laws,  96  ; 
under  head  of  persecutions,  arguments 
in  favour  of,  apply  with  greater  force 
to  Mary,  97 ;  state  of  literature  in  her 
reign,  57  ;  an  Adiaphorist,  263 ;  con- 
forming to  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Boman  Church,  264 ;  the  dark  side  of 
her  character,  264 ;  her  ability  to  secure 
the  love  and  confidence  of  her  subjects. 


265 ;  BUspicionB,888;  dedine  of,  888;  • 

Protestant  from  policy,  539. 
Elphinstone,  547. 
Elwes,  718. 
Ely,  Lord,  104. 
Emperor  Joseph  IL,  birth  of,  666 ;  men- 

tioned,  685. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  659 ;  Bussia,  €M. 
Empire,  the  Carlovingian,  628 ;  the  ICo- 

gual,  609  ;  of  PhQip  IL,  266. 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Bussia,  680  (see 

Maria  Theresa,  Catherine  IL) ;  Faustina, 

789. 
English  administration,  war  policy  o^ 

287. 
English  Bible,  69. 

English  Drama,  a  blow  dealt  to  the^  60. 
English  expedition  to  Spain,  278.' 
English  literatoie  in  the  reign  of  Blixa- 

beth  and  James  I.,  57. 
English  people  welooming  Charles  IL, 

852. 
English,  revdations  of  1641  and  1688, 

their  mildness,  91L 
EngUshman,  the,  Steele's,  753,  7M,  756. 
English  vintage,  829. 
Epictetns,  418. 
Epicnrean  infidelity,  564. 
Erasmus,  782. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  898;  trial  of,  894. 
Etheredge,  747. 

Eugene,  Prince,  religion  of,  485^  928. 
Eugenio,  749. 
Euripides,  7,  66, 886. 

Europe,  its  formation  into  a  federal  com- 
munity, 87. 
European  coalition,  778;  war  against, 

786. 
Examiner,  the,  751. 
Exchange,  the,  749. 
Eylau,  668,  688. 
Eaekiel,  poetry  of,  564. 

Faibt  Qubkn,  Spenser's,  Pitt's  aococate 

knowledge  of,  820. 
Faloonbridge,  61. 
Falkland,  a  resolute  champion  of  tibecty, 

112. 
Falstaff,  661. 

Family  Compact,  the,  290, 821. 
F^n^lon,  his  Telemachus  and  Dialognes 

of  the  Dead,  571, 661 ;  doctrines  of,916. 
Ferdinand  II.,  559. 
Ferguson,  Sir  Adam,  his  suggestion  that 

luxury  corrupts*  211. 
Fielding,  extract  from,  68;  mentioDed. 

695,  700,  749,  756;  his  Amelia.   Dr. 

Harrison  in,  743. 
Filmer,  his  theory,  479, 817. 
Fine  arts,  certain    operations  of  their 

laws,  50. 
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Fleet,  American,  its  cargo  of  buUion,  822. 

Fletcher,  670. 

Fleury,  664,  665,  918. 

Florence,  673,  734,  739. 

Florida,  635. 

Fontenoj,  664. 

Foote,  his  mimicry,  717. 

Forde,  Colonel,  531,  532. 

Fort  St.  David,  518,  521. 

Fort  St.  George,  518,  538,  605,  627,  635, 
682. 

Fort  William,  521,522.  524,  529,  532,  537, 
601,  602,  605,  612,  628,  628,  635. 

Fotfch^,  793. 

Fouqwer  Tinville,  795,  809. 

Fox's  History  of  James  II.,  335. 

Fox,  Charles,  595. 

Fox,  Henry,  as  a  speaker,  324 ;  mentioned, 
533,  814,  826,  837  ;  the  Benares  charge, 
644;  the  English  Demosthenes,  648; 
and  Sheridan,  711,  852. 

Fox,  House  of,  594 ;  party  of,  643. 

Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale,  853  ;  Liga- 
rios,  Flaminius,  and  Lucius  SylLi,  sus- 
picions of  Catiline,  853 ;  Caius  Csesar, 
854,  856;  Cato  in  Senate,  855;  Zoe, 
Clodins,  856,  858, 860. 

Franc  de  Pompigrnan,  746. 

France,  296,  635,  647,  665,  679,  739,  915. 

Francis  of  Loraine,  667. 

Francis,  PhiUp,  612,  614,  616,  620,  621, 
623,  625,  627,  629,  639,  641,  643.  646 ; 
resemblance  of  his  style  to  that  of 
Jnnius,  613. 

Franconia,  Courts  of,  604,  620. 

Frankfort,  676,  687. 

Franklin,  549. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  "  the  less,"  704. 

Fraacatories,  732. 

Frederic  the  Great  and  his  Times,  edited 
by  Thomas  Campbell,  656—694.  The 
Prussian  monarchy,  656;  grandfather 
and  father  of  Frederic,  656,  657 ;  his 
boyhood,  667,  668 ;  ill-treatment  of, 
and  attempt  at  escape,  656 ;  his  life  at 
Bheinsberg,  659 ;  his  admiration  for 
Voltaire.  660;  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  661 ;  comparison  between 
Frederic  and  his  father,  662 ;  prepares 
for  war,  664  ;  Battle  of  Holwitz,  666 ; 
SUesia  ceded  by  Maria  Theresa,  666 ; 
hostilities,  peace  with  England  and 
Austria,  667;  Frederic's  method  of 
govemment,  667;  tolerance  in  religi- 
ons matters.  670;  lore  of  literary 
society,  671  ;  his  supper  parties  and 
loTe  of  practical  jokes,  672  ;  reception 
of  Voltaire,  675 ;  quarrels,  676,  677 ; 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
682 ;  glory  of  Frederic,  687 ;  popula- 
rity in  England,  discipline  of  his  army, 


688  ;  period  of  reverses,  death  of  Mar- 
gravine of  Bareuth,  689  ;  end  the  war, 
693 ;  mistakes  in  his  French  writing, 
732. 

Frederick  I.,  first  King  of  Prussia,  656. 

Frederick  II.,  652, 881. 

Frederick  William  I.,  657  ;  death  of,  661. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  817. 

Frederick  the  Great,  486;  little  vanities 
of,  654. 

French  ambassador,  the,  278;  armies, 
defeats  of,  287;  factories  in  Bengal, 
622;  language,  the,  659;  Walpole's 
love  of,  296. 

French  Bevolution,  the,  642;  compared 
with  the  Bef  ormation,  256 ;  the  Be- 
public  governed  by  coupi  d'etat,  909; 
meeting  of  States-General,  fall  of  the 
Bastile,  rejection  of  religion,  909,  910 ; 
stormy  debates  of  National  Assembly, 
911 ;  fanaticism,  cruelty,  and  Uoentioos- 
ness  of  the  Bevolution  contrasted  with 
English  and  American  Bevolutions, 
912 ;  policy  of  Louis  XVI.,  2 ;  Charles 
X.,  912,  918;  present  state  of  Fnmoe 
with  that  of  forty  years  ago,  918; 
causes  of  revolution,  914 ;  Louis  XTV., 
his  person  and  policy,  916 ;  character 
and  projects  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
917;  description  of  the  Begency,  the 
Begent  a  facsimile  of  Charles  II.,  917 ; 
accession  and  fall  of  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
918;  unpopularity  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  918;  subsequent  events, 
meeting  of  States-General,  explosion  of 
a  century  of  passions,  the  Bevolution 
conducted  by  speculators,  920. 

Freeholder,  the,  740,  766,  769. 

Fr^ron,  67a 

Friend,  Sir  John,  executed  for  treason, 
585. 

Froissart,  our  Herodotus,  84. 

Fulda,  602. 

Fuller,  hia  opinion  of  Burghley'a  conduct, 
254. 

Furor  Biographicus,   99. 

Fyzabad,  633. 

Gabrielli,  698. 

Galloway,  761. 

Galileo,  907. 

Gkilt,  Mr.,  his  novels,  720. 

Galway,  his  generalship,  286. 

Gang,  the  Bloomsbury,  814. 

Ganges,  the,  610,  628, 630, 641 ;  the  Lower, 

606. 
Garrick,  David,  698,  700,  717. 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  647 ;  order  of  the, 

739. 
Gay,  71.  762. 
Genoa,  723. 
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Genoude,  H.  811, 
Gcn80xm6, 78S. 
Gkometry,  413. 
George  I.,  754,  769. 

George  IL,  621,  667,  670;  his  dislike  of 
Pitt  und  Temple,  829;  character  of, 
816 ;  complaint  of  Pitt's  ignorance,  820. 

George  III.,  583,  621, 650,  706  ;  accession 

of,  815 ;  character,  816. 
Gerhard  Dow,  700, 92G. 
Germany,  Emperor  of,  659. 
Ghazini,  546. 
.  Gibbon,  his  misrepresentations,  88 ;  trick 
of  narration,  94 ;  mentioned,  703,  720 ; 
his  appearance,  717. 

Gibraltar,  279,  647. 

Giffard,  Lady,  470. 

Girondists,  775, 776 ;  trial  of,  783. 

Gladstone  on  Qinrch  and  State,  477—507 ; 
character  of  the  author,  477;  his 
qnalification  for  the  work,  478;  his 
fundamental  proposition  theoiy,  479; 
the  duty  of  governments,  480 ;  errors 
of  the  author,  483;  religion  for  the 
army,  484 ;  conformity  necessary,  485 ; 
penalties  for  heretics,  488 ;  the  author's 
inconsistency,  491;  his  inventive 
powers,  492 ;  his  bigotry.  494 ;  on  his 
private  judgment,  495  ;  on  apostolical 
succession,  497  ;  his  idea  of  imity,  499  ; 
on  grants  to  Dissenters,  501 ;  his 
narrow-mindedness,  502 ;  the  editor's 
views,  508 ;  connection  between  govern* 
ment  and  religion,  505. 

Gleif ,  Rev.  G.  B.,  599,  616, 634,  688, 654  ; 
opinions  of ,  61 1 ,  6 1 2. 

Glendoveer;  Southey's,  189. 

Glogau,  664. 

Godfrey,  Sir  £.,  murder  of,  355. 

Godolphin,  blunder  of,  287;  mentioned. 
590,  747,  819. 

Goethe.  551,  706;  Faust,  757. 

Goezmans,  the,  memorable  case  of,  406. 

Golconda,  jewels  of,  628. 

Golden  Ball,  the,  659. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  599;  the  good- 
natured  man,  701. 

Goree,  635. 

Gorhambuxy,  Bacon  at,  407. 

Gorti,  rock  of.  621. 

Goss,  Dr.,  720. 

Gottingen.  67J. 

Government  of  Walpole,  801 ;  old,  of 
England,  351 ;  in  1754, 520 ;  philosophy 
of,  477  ;  science  of.  288 ;  *'  de  jure  "  and 
«de  facto,"  629;  the  British,  529; 
Indian,  534;  the  Mahratta,  614 ;  double, 
in  India,  621 ;  of  Bengal,  539,  623 ; 
of  Louis  XV.,  702 ;  Venetian,  681  ; 
Consular,  799. 

Governments,  744  ;  duties  of,  479, 480. 


Grafton,  Duke  of,  838, 844, 847, 819. 

Granada,  552,  554. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  533. 

Grandison,  Sir  Charles,  novel  of,  638, 701, 
817. 

Granville,  Earl,  322,  596. 

Grattan,  Mr.,  639,  852. 

Gray,  poet,  700;  his  imitation  of  old 
poetical  diction.  67 ;  lampoon  of,  585; 
refused  a  Professorship,  825. 

Grecian  Statesmen,  their  practical 
sagacity,  77. 

Greece,  its  history  the  best  commentaxy 
upon  that  of  Italy,  82 ;  its  imaginatire 
and  critical  schools,  56 ;  Greek  drama, 
whence  sprung.  6 ;  literature,  its  dia- 
racter  admired  by  the  Bomans,  56. 

Greeks,  fashionable  logic  of  the,  74 ;  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  84. 

Gregory  XIII.,  557. 

GrenvUle,  George,  533,  543,  545,  557,  59$, 
645, 706, 820, 822,  829,  830 ;  and  George 
nt,  839,  840;  his  frugaUty,  833;  im- 
posing stamp  duties,  834;  party  of* 
614  ;  hissed.  841 ;  dies,  850. 

GrenviUes,  the,  814, 843,  847,  849. 

Greville,  Fnlk,  696. 

Grey,  Mr.,  assists  Fox  in  charge  against 
Warren  Hastings,  649,  651. 

Grey,  Earl,  648. 

Grosvenor  Square,  697. 

Grotius,  school  of,  661. 

Grub  Street,  709,  741. 

«  Guardian,"  the,  751.  753. 

Guarini,  880. 

Guelfs,  their  success  greatly  derived 
from  ecclesiastical  power,  29. 

Guiana^98. 

Gnioda^ini,  252. 

Guichard,  675. 

Guioowar,  621. 

Guildhall,  654. 

Guizot,  M.,  his  opinion  of  M.  Laioe, 
909. 

GuUiver's  Travels,  728. 

Gunpowder,  invention  of,  411. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  678. 

Haufax,  Lord,  343,  865,  589,  639,735, 
737,  744,  747,  751,  755. 

Hall,  Bishop,  writings  of,  58. 

Hallam,  Henry,  his  constitutional  history 
of  England,  93;  qualifications  as  a 
historian,  94 ;  peculiarities  of  his  style, 
94 ;  his  mind  and  style  in  sympathy, 
95;  testimony  to  the  impartiality  of 
his  book,  95 ;  passing  of  the  laws 
against  Catholics,  96  ;  the  character  of 
Cranmer,  99 ;  the  compromise  from 
which  the  Church  of  England  sprung, 
proceedings   of   the    101;    the   third 
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Parliftmexit  of  Charles  L,  102;  the 
impeachment  of  Strafford^  102;  con- 
duct of  Hampden,  103;  the  Long 
Parliament,  Charles  I^  107;  the 
nineteen  propositions  of  Parliament, 
IIB;  the  veto  on  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  114 ;  Parliament  demanding 
control  over  the  army,  114 ;  Archbishop 
Laud  and  his  correspondence  with 
Strafford,  116 ;  destruction  of  the  king's 
armies,  118;  his  execution,  118;  the 
abilities  of  Charles,  119 ;  hia  death, 
119;  parallel  between  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte,  120 ;  the  dispatch  of  gentle- 
men as  slaves  to  Barbadoes,  124 ;  the 
reputation  of  Clarendon,  128 ;  his  esti- 
mate of  the  numbers  of  religious 
parties,  261. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  single  speech  of,  826, 
744. 

Hampden,  his  conduct  in  afEairs  of  ship- 
money,  108 ;  his  memorials,  his  party, 
and  his  times,  by  Lord  Kugent,  224 
his  private  life  and  character,  225 
Baxter's  opinion  of  him,  225 ;  the  story 
of  his  early  life,  225 ;  first  appearance 
in  Parliament,  226 ;  a  member  for 
Wendover,  230 ;  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  the  sons  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  232 ; 
his  domestic  afflictions,  283 ;  his  refusal 
to  pay  the  assessment  of  ship-money, 
235;  Strafford's  dislike  to  him,  236; 
his  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  King's 
Message,  236  ;  his  person  unsafe,  236 ; 
elected  by  two  constituencies  for  the 
Long  Parliament,  239  ;  his  style  as  an 
orator,  240 ;  on  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford,  241;  Clarendon's 
testimony,  241 ;  his  mission  to  Scotland, 
241  ;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  242 ;  bia 
impeachment,  243 ;  returned  again  to 
the  House,  245 ;  how  he  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  248 ;  Hampden  and 
Essex  against  Bupert,  249 ;  his  death, 
250. 

Hampton,  701. 

Hannibal,  639,  684,  727,  738. 

Hanover,  House  of,  589,  755,  761. 

Hapsburg.  House  of,  602,  666.  678,  819. 

Harcourt,  French  ambassador,  273. 

Hardwicke,  reputed  the  first  lawyer  of 
his  age.  814,  820,  824. 

Harley,  740,  754. 

Harpagon,  675. 

Harris,  698. 

Harsch,  General,  689.' 

Hastenbeck,  684. 

Hastings   family,   their  antiquity,  600; 
Krs.,  688. 

Havannah.  822. 

Hawkesworth,  698. 


Hayleys,  the,  704,  727, 

Haymarket,  the,  704;  Addison's  Garret 
in,  787. 

Heath,  Mr.,  his  woodcuts,  217. 

Heathcote,  Sir  GUbert,  751. 

Heathfield,  Lord,  647. 

Hubert,  257,  782,  809. 

Hebrews,  the  book  of.  as  himian  com- 
positions, 85. 

Hector,  Homer's  description  of,  65. 

Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  a  Tory,  740. 

Heir-apparent,  in  opposition,  317. 

Helvetius,  allusion  to,  3. 

Henriade,  the,  659,  660. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  486,  659. 

Henry  YIL,  political  differences  of  hifl 
reign,  132;  Chapel  of,  763. 

Henry  YIII.,  an  orthodox  Catholic,  100 ; 
rishig  against  his  attempt  to  raise  a 
forced  loan,  262.      - 

Herculaneum,  734. 

Herodotus,  the  earliest  and  best  of 
romantic  historians,  71  ;  his  style  of 
narration,  72 ;  audiences  and  subjects, 
72;  little  diumatic  genius,  72;  his 
partialities  and  prejudices,  73 ;  project 
of  translating,  727. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  of  280 ;  death, 
282. 

Hildebrand,  557. 

Hill,  Aaron,  758. 

Himalayas,  the,  629. 

Hindoo  mythology,  550. 

Hindoos,  the,  610,  624,  628. 

Hindostan,  610,  653. 

Histories  by  Mill  and  Orme,  508,  524. 

History  of  Charles  V.,  757. 

History,  events  of  importance  m,  439. 

History  of  England,  848 ;  in  1660,  849 ; 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Succession,  335— 
369. 

History,  the  dignity  of,  439 ;  the  romance 
of,  by  Henry  Neele,  71—92 ;  no  history 
perfect,  71;  sketch  of  requirements; 
Herodotus  as  a  romantic  historian,  71 ; 
his  dramatic  and  narrative  powers,  and 
suitability  of  his  histoqLto  his  cocmtry- 
men,  73 ;  his  topics,  73 ;  formative  in- 
fluences on  Grecian  character ;  fallacies 
of  Greek  reasoning  and  opiziions,  74 ; 
difference  between  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus,  75 ;  historic  delineations  of 
character  compared  to  portrait  paint- 
ing, 75 ;  truth  only  partially  exhibited 
by  history,  76 ;  artistic  gradations  by 
Thucydides;  his  careful  selection  and 
disposition ;  history  as  compared  with 
fiction,  76;  qualities  of  Thucydides, 
76;  comparison  of  Xenophon  with 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  77 ;  heathen 
Puritanism  of  Xenophon,  78 ;  contrast 
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of  his  narratives  of  popular  super- 
Btitions  with  thoee  of  Thncjdides; 
pedantrjr  and  misleading  tendencies  of 
historians  of  the  Plntarch  school,  78; 
liberty  as  treated  by  them,  and  as 
regarded  by  Spartans  and  Romans.  79  ; 
effect  of  their  writings,  79;  passage 
from  Bnrke,  on  the  French  Be  volution ; 
merits  and  defects  of  Liry,  81 ;  Sallost's 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  81 ;  Tacitus  as 
an  historian,  82;  comparison  of  bis 
style  with  Herodotus,  XenophoD,  Liry, 
Plutarch,  and  Thncydides,  83 ;  modem 
historians  more  truthful  than  Greek 
and  Roman,  84;  exclusive  spirit  of 
ancient  nations,  contempt  of  Greeks  for 
Roman  literature,  85 ;  Roman  admira- 
tion for  Greek  literature,  85 ;  despotism 
of  the  CsBsars,  86 ;  relapse  of  the  empire 
of  Constantino,  86 ;  invasion  of  Europe 
by  Northern  nations  ;  results  of  Euro- 
pean federation,  87  ;  best  modem 
historians  seduced  by  imagination,  bias 
of  Herodotus,  88 ;  more  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Hume,  Smollett,  and  Mitford, 
88  ;  Sonihey  and  lingard ;  modem 
controversial  historic  writing;  Lord 
Clarendon's  sameness  and  repetitions, 
89 ;  possible  falsity  of  a  history,  deca- 
dence of  the  historic  art,  90 ;  effect  of 
historical  reading,  90;  the  perfect 
historian,  91;  early  English  history, 
91 ;  instruction  derivable  from  history, 
92 ;  a  perfect  historian  an  intellectnal 
prodigy,  92. 

Hobbes,  author  of  The  Leviathan,  731. 

Hochkirchen,  camp  at,  689.  690. 

Hodge  of  Tartola,  862. 

Hohenfriedberg,  Battle  of,  667. 

Hohenlinden,  OunpbeU's  poem  on,  656. 

Hohenzollem,  656, 678,  684. 

Holbach,  Baron,  667. 

Holbom  Hill,  759. 

Holdemesse,  Lord,  819. 

Holkar,  621. 

Holland  House,  597,  759,  760,  762. 

Holland,  Lord,  593,  618 ;  the  late  Lord 
Holland,  the  opinions  of,  as  recorded 
in  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  1797  to  1841,  593—598;  the 
editor,  593;  Lord  Holland's  protest 
against  the  detention  of  Napoleon,  593 ; 
family  of,  and  first  Lord  Holland,  594 ; 
the  late  Lord  compared  with  his  father 
and  grandfather,  596  ;  views  on  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  597 ;  his  private 
character,  guests  at  Holland  House, 
597,  598. 

Holland,  power  of ,  446;  states,  621,  628, 
659, 785,  748. 

Holwell,  Kr.,  522,  528. 


Holywell  Street,  706. 

Home,  his  tragedy  of  Douglas,  825. 

Homer,  his  epithets,  62 ;  avoidance  of 

bombast,   64;   his  comparisons,   884; 

mentioned,  737,  924. 
Hoogley,  the,  521,  523,  532,  642, 618. 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  479. 
Hoole,  729. 
Horace,  his  good  sense,  65;  atyle,  Cd; 

comparison,  926 ;  mentioned  727. 
Home  Tooke,  letters  of  Junius  to,  613L 
Hotspur,    Shakspeare's    delineation   of 

his  character,  51. 
Hough,  Bishop,  726,  731. 
Hudibras,  <|potation  from,  27 ;  meationed, 

464 ;  Buckingham's  patronage  of,  517, 

577. 
Hnggins,  862,  863. 
Hugh  Capet,  628. 
Hume,  his  history,  13  ;  as  an  accomplished 

advocate,  89  ;  his  partialities  and  pee- 

jndices,  868. 
Hume,  Joseph,  669,  757, 760. 
Hungary,  665. 

Hunter,  William  Huntingdon,  S.8.,  542. 
Hussar,  666;  Hussar-mongers  of  Hesse 

and  Auspach,  611. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  13,  202, 488,  44L 
Hyde,  Laurence,  469. 
Hyde  Park,  591. 
Hyder  Ali,  626,  635,  639. 
Hyphasis,  610. 
Hystaspes,  610. 

Icon  BasQike,  the,  421. 

Idolatry  of  Nations,  49. 

niad,  the,  757. 

Imagination,  Gladstone's,  powers  of,  492 ; 

masterpieces  of  the,  50;    progress  of 

the,  M. 
Imhoff,  Baron,  Baroness,  604,  605.  621, 

641. 
Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  601,  614,  617,  618, 624, 

625,  634,  650. 
Indeomity,  Bill  of,  321. 
India,  546,  601,  604,  621,  622,  623,  628, 

630,  639,  652,  682;   neglect   of,  543; 

invaders    of,    610;    Dissertation    on, 

Robertson's,  732. 
Inductive  method,  421. 
Indulgence,  Declaration  of,  452L 
Indulgences,  preaching  of  Luther  against, 

553. 
Inigo  Jones,  722. 
Inquisition,  the,  567,  565. 
Insurrection  in  Oude,  631. 
Ireland,  in  the  17th  century,  441 ;  civi- 
lisation of,  442,  621,  743,  754, 769. 
Irene,  Johnson's,  701. 
Irishman,  seven  feet  high,  657. 
Irish,  the,  559,  635;   representation  in 
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Parliament  269 ;  adhere  to  the  ancient 

faith,  5M. 
Isaiah,  the  swelling  diction  of,  64. 
Italian  poetzy,  change  in,  56 ;  —  stage,  the 

absurdity  of  pieces,  7S8;  —  writers, 

critldsm  of  the  principal,  878 — 195. 
Italy,  554,  565,  672 ;  the  history  of  Greece 

the   best   commentary   upon   it,   82; 

power  exercised   over  it   by  foreign 
.  mercenaries,  589 ;  Narrative  of  Travels 

in,  789 ;  state  of,  daring  life  of  Dante, 

881,  882 ;  degradation  of,  892. 

Jackbutb  and  petticoat,  the,  825. 

Jacobin  dnb,  565 ;  party,  785,  789. 

Jacobins,  whence  sprung,  256,  910. 

Jacobite  cause,  the,  671 ;  Jacobites,  520. 

Jacobitism,  travelling  a  cure  for,  784. 

Jamaica,  868. 

James  I.,  57,  559^912;  his  hatred  of 
Pnritans,  101 ;  East  India  Co.  in  reign 
of,  587  ;  Memoirs  of  his  reign  by  Miss 
Aiken,  724. 

James  II.,  accession  of,  857 ;  history  of, 
335;  supporter  of  toleration,  858; 
oondnct  of,  860;  plan,  362;  death  of, 
276. 

Jansenian  controversy,  the,  569. 

Java,  582. 

Javts,  the.  531. 

Jesuits,  the,  559,  670;  game  of  the, 
360;  order  of,  556.  557 ;  fall  of  the, 
665 ;  doctrines  of  the,  667. 

Jews,  civil  disabilities  of  the,  170 ;  reasons 
for  toleration,  170 ;  Jews  as  legislators, 
171 ;  their  present  disabilities,  171 ; 
Jews  not  Englishmen,  172;  respon- 
sibility of  government,  178 ;  toleration 
of  Dissenters,  174;  Jews  in  business, 
175 ;  prophecy  and  precept,  176. 

Job,  the  book  of,  its  conduct  and  diction, 
7. 

John  de  Witt,  444. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  LL.D.,  Boswell's 
Life  of,  by  Croker,  194—216;  the 
disappointing  nature  of  the  work,  194 ; 
Croker's  blunders  and  scandalous 
inaccuracy,  194 ;  Boswell,  the  first  of 
biographers,  202 ;  Johnson  grown  old, 
205 ;  condition  of  men  of  letters  when 
Johnson  arrived  in  London,  205 ;  the 
peculiarities  of  literary  characters,  207 ; 
Johnson's  figure,  constitntion,  temper, 
and  habits,  208;  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  his  intellect,  209;  his 
sentiments  on  religious  subjects;  his 
dislike  of  the  cant  of  patriotism,  210 ; 
his  judgments  on  books,  211 ;  on  men 
and  manners ;  his  remarks  on  society, 
218;  his  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  214; 
characteristic  faults  of  his  style,  215; 


his  singular  destiny,  216;  his  praise 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  218 ;  his 
opinion  of  Clive,  542;  a  believer  in 
miracles,  551 ;  visited  by  Warren 
Hastings,  604 ;  his  letter  to  Hastings, 
619 ;  his  opinion  of  Frances  Bumey, 
695 ;  and  Dr.  Bumey,  697 ;  death  of, 
705  ;  his  injustice  to  Boileau,  731 ;  his 
half  Latin  style,  745 ;  and  Lord  Bute, 
825 ;  his  definition  of  the  word  excise, 
829 ;  his  only  match  in  conversation 
Edmund  Burke,  838  ;  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  924;  mentioned,  700,  719,  720, 
721. 

Johnstone,  537. 

"Jonathan's,"  761. 

Jonson,  Ben,  plays  of,  58. 

Judges,  worthless,  866. 

Judgment,  its  progpressive  advance,  54. 

Jugget  Seit,  525,  528. 

Junius,  849. 

Jury,  trial  by,  366. 

Justice,  administration  of,  367 ;  Chief 
Justice  Jeffreys,  625. 

Justinian,  418. 

Juvenal,  606,  915 ;  his  invectives,  880^ 

Kbith,  George,  Barl  Marischal  of  Scot«^ 

land,  671. 
Keith,  James,  671. 
Kenrick,  703. 
Keppel,  846. 
Kew,  709. 

King  Agbarus  of  Edessa,  727. 
King  Gromer  Chephoraod  Zohak,  story  of, 

494,  869. 
**  King"  Maria  Theresa,  666 
King  of  Denmark,  562,  663. 

Holland,  668. 

Poland,  659. 

Prussia,  654  (see  Frederic  the  Great).. 

Sweden,  659. 

Kirk.  Presbyterian,  365. 

Kit-Eat  aub,  the,  781,  761. 

Klopstock,  706. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  298 ;  746. 

Kniperdolmg,  97,  256. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks,  464. 

Knox,  Captain,  608. 

Kolin,  battle  of,  684. 

Kotzebue,  695. 

Kumaon,  heights  of,  610* 

Labourdonais,  545. 

Labouring  classes  three  centuries  ago, 

155. 
La  Bruy^re,  750. 
La  Fayette,  General,  716. 
Lahore,  610. 

Laine.  M.  Guizot's  opinion  of,  909. 
Lally,  545, 622. 
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Lake  Befiacufi,  783. 

Lake  Lemas,  564,  677. 

Lam^ttrie,  675. 

Lannes,  698. 

Lanadoivne,  Lord,  640,  704,  708. 

Lapland,  672. 

La  Bocbe  Jaqnelio,  M.  de,  Jacobinical 
attacks  of.  811. 

Lascars,  622. 

Las  Gasas,  641. 

Latin  poems,  Addison's,  728. 

La  Trappe,  monks  of,  917. 

Land,  Archbisbop,400 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Strafford,  103. 

Law,  Mr.,  619. 

Lawrence,  Oeneral,  troops  of,  682. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  75,  717,  722. 

Lawyers,  886. 

LeadenbaU  Street,  689,  653. 

Lebon,  809. 

Legge,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
326,  814,  819,  820. 

Legislation,  science  of,  416. 

Leibnitz,  his  claim  to  the  invention  of 
Fluxions,  60. 

Leicester  Hoase,  817  ;  Square,  696,  731. 

Leigh  Hunt,  his  edition  of  the  dramatic 
works  of  Wycherlj,  CongreTe.  Van- 
burgh,  and  Farquhar,  668 ;  opinion  of 
the  rolume,  669  ;  Leigh  Hunt's  lenity, 
570  ;  dramatists  after  the  Bestoration, 
670;  holds  the  same  opinion  as  Br. 
Young,  591. 

Leipsic,  684,  687. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  599. 

Lemon,  Mr.,  his  discovery  of  Hilton*s 
Essay  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity, 
1. 

Lennox,  Lady  Sarah,  826. 

Lenthal,  Speaker,  600. 

Leo  X.,  554.  657,  658. 

Lepaux,  deism  of,  505. 

.Lessing,  781. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Thomas,  926. 

Letter  of  Abb^  Coyer  to  Pansophe,  746 ; 
to  the  bailifE  of  Stockbridge,  Addison's, 
756, 

Letters,  Commonwealth  of,  699;  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  660 ;  and  Voltaire, 
685,  686 ;  Horace  Walpole's,  292—311  j 
of  Junius,  613. 

Leuthen,  battle  of,  687. 

Leyden,  671. 

Ligurian  Gulf,  the,  566,  762. 

Lingaid,  Dr.,  477 ;  as  a  controversialist, 
89;  his  estimate  of  the  Catholic 
population  in  England,  261. 

Literature,  Greek,  56  j  French,  296  ;  Per- 
sian, 608;  state  of,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  L,  57 ;  Walpole's 
judgment  of,  295 ;  Essay  on  the  Boyal 


Society  of,  867-^870 ;  fonnden  of  the 
society  ;  fine  arts  exhibitioD%  867 ;  the 
French  academy,  868  ;  litecvy  Dvt- 
moor  scheme,  869;  story  of  King 
Gomer  Chephoraod,  869,  870. 

Llteratas,  Sir  W.  Jones,  637. 

Llvy,  668,  782. 

Lloyd,  601. 

Lochiel,  Campbeirs,  656. 

Locke,  549,  907  ;  school  of,  813. 

Logan,  652. 

Lollardism  in  England,  262. 

Lollards,  the,  553,  664. 

Lombardy,  735. 

London,  622,  C42, 654  657 ;  London  Bridge, 
742 ;  juries,  their  dislike  to  the  Oinrch, 
262 ;  merchants,  833. 

Londoners,  loyalty  of  the,  268. 

Longinus,  923. 

Lord  Clive,  his  life,  608-517;  the 
biographer  Sir  John  Malcolm,  608; 
Bobert  Clive's  childhood,  509 ;  goes  to 
Lidia,  510;  flight  from  Madras^  and 
commission  in  the  Company's  Service, 
611 ;  his  plan  to  relieve  TricfaiBopolj. 
616 ;  defence  of  Arcot,  616 ;  Tictorioui, 
617;  destroys  Dupleix's  pfllar,  fights 
under  Major  Lawrence,  518;  reCorrs 
to  England,  519;  returned  M.P.  for 
St.  Michaers,  620 ;  unseated,  returns  to 
India,  521 ;  with  the  land  foioes  at  the 
Hoogley,  523 ;  as  a  poUtidan,  624 ;  takes 
Chandemagore,  625 ;  forges  - Admiial 
Watson's  name,  626 ;  his  diaamnlatioD, 
628;  his  dealings  with  Meer  Jaflier, 
629.  630  ;  his  supreme  authority,  631 : 
honours  and  rewards  in  Bnglaiid,  588 ; 
returns  to  India,  586;  and  the  salt 
monopoly,  538;  identified  with  the 
''Nabobs,*'  641,  643;  mebuicholy  of; 
suicide,  546. 

Lords,  House  of.  596,  644,  646^  646, 647, 
650,  653,  761. 

Loietto,  shrine  of,  666. 

Louis  IX.,  197. 

XL,  hangmen  of,  788. 

XIV.,  258,  271,  563,  650,  668,  680, 

747,  915;  faithlessness  of,  S78,  Tli, 
448 ;  assists  Philip,  279 ;  defeated,  288 ; 
religions  in  old  age,  618, 781. 

XV.,  669.  680. 

XVL,   622,  686,  912;  hia  appetite, 

773;  and  the  national  cause,  774; 
condemned  to  death,  777. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  596,  639,  649, 651. 

''Lounger,"  th%74!6, 

Louvois,  668. 

Low  countries,  the,  667. 

Lowndes,  publi^er  of  "  Evelina,"  701 

Lowositz,  battle  of.  683. 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  826. 
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XiOyola,  Ignatius,  555,  556»  562. 

Itacian'e  *'  Auction  of  Lives,"  750. 

liucknow,  632,  633. 

Itucretitis,  his  vigour  of  imagioation,  66. 

Iiudlow,  performance  of,  13. 

liues  Boswelliana,  312. 

liUther,  Martin,  50,  554,   558,  562,  563, 

671. 
Iiutheran  doctrine,  556,  558. 
Lutherans,  the,  559,  564. 
Luttrells,  the,  595 ;  Colonel,  596. 
liuxemburg,  598. 
Ii3mne,  571. 
Lyons,  671. 
Lysias,  defence  by,  477. 

Hacaulat,  Catherine,  13. 

Macbnmey,  family  of,  696. 

Macflecnoe,  Dryden's,  69. 

Machiavelli,  his  works  by  Purler,  27  j  the 
odions  terms  in  which  his  name  and 
works  are  described,  27  ;  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  cause  of  public  liberty,  28 ; 
Tarious  suppositions  conoeming  the 
author's  motives,  28;  bis  elevation  of 
oentiment  and  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
28;  his  contemporaries'  high  estimate 
of  his  works  and  person,  28;  state  of 
moral  feeling  among  Italians  of  his 
time,  29 ;  his  character  a  collection  of 
contradictions,  36;  the  unfairness  of 
his  policy  and  the  fairness  of  his 
intellect,  36 ;  his  place  as  a  poet,  87 ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  dramatic  art,  his 
comedies,  38 ;  his  novel  of  Belphegor, 
40;  his  political  correspondence,  40; 
his  dexterity  as  a  diplomatist,  40; 
Borgia  and  Machiavelli,  41 ;  the  latter*s 
exertions  to  retrieve  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country,  42 ;  his  fall,  43 ;  The 
Prince,  and  Discourses  on  Livy,  43; 
his  political  works,  46  ;  his  last  honours 
paid  by  an  English  nobleman,  48 ;  his 
conferences  with  Borgia,  528. 

Mackensie,  Mr.,  dismissed  from  office,  387. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  History  of  the 
Eevolution,  335—369 ;  compared  with 
Pox's  history,  335 ;  his  talents,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  338 ;  style, 
339;  the  biographer,  840;  judgment 
and  temper,  342;  political  opinions, 
342 ;  the  editor,  344  ;  model  historians, 
347;  English  Revolution,  350;  old 
Government,  852;  Popish  plot,  ?54; 
panic,  355 ;  character  of  Charles  IL, 
856;  James  II.,  357;  Jesuits,  360; 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk,  365 ;  Reforms,  869. 

Mackintosh,  598. 
Hacleane,  Colonel,  615. 
Macpherson,  rant  of,  53. 


Macready,  751. 

Madras,  602,  605,  622,  652. 

Madrid,  rising  in,  274 ;  invaders,  284 ; 
Galway  at ;  284 ;  advance  of  enemy, 
286  ;  Philip  at,  286. 

Madgeburg,  656. 

Maharajah  Kuncomar,  606,  607. 

Mahommed  Ali,  517,  518. 

Mahommed  Biza  Khan,  606,  607,  615, 
617. 

Mahommedans,  harems  of,  burst  open, 
624. 

Mahon,  Lord,  851. 

Mahon's,  Lord,  History  of  the  War  in 
Spain,  266;  Philip  II.,  267;  the 
Spaniard,  268  ;  finances,  270 ;  decay  of 
Spain,  270;  the  Reformation;  succes- 
sion, 271;  Partition  Treaty,  272; 
Harcourt,  273;  Porto  Carero,  273; 
death  of  Charles,  275;  beginning  of 
the  war,  276 ;  the  JBnglish  fleet,  278 ; 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  279 ;  Monjnich, 
281  ;  the  Castilians,  283 ;  Almanza, 
285 ;  Yendome,  286 ;  English  admini- 
stration, 287 ;  peace,  287 ;  Whigs  and 
Tories,  289 ;  dangers  of  the  peace,  290. 

Mahrattas,  the,  535,  539,  621,  622,  626, 
628. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  her  boast,  618. 

Malbranche,  731. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  624,  528,  629,  642. 

Malebolge,  Dante's  vision  in,  811,  884. 

Mallet,  liberality  of  Government  to,  826. 

Malmesbnry,  Addison  M.P.  for,  740. 

Malplaquet,  665, 683. 

Malwa,  621. 

Manchester,  Countess  of,  731 ;  E^rl  of, 
731,  735. 

Manfred,  652. 

Manilla  capitulates,  822. 

Mann,  Sir  Horace,  Letters  to,  292,  811. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  596,  596,  640,  823,  852. 

Manso,  Milton's  epistle  to,  5. 

Manufacturing  system,  Southey's,  143. 

Marat,  257,  912;  bust  of,  565;  bust 
broken,  795. 

Maroet,  Mrs.,  her  little  dialogues  on 
political  economy,  3. 

March,  Lord,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  832. 

"Margery  Mushroom,"  Mackensie's,  641. 

Margraves,  the,  656. 

Maria  Louisa,  277. 

Maria  Theresa,  665,  680. 

Marie  Antoinette,  643. 

Marino,  880. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  484.  686,  666; 
rewarded  by  foreign  powers,  680. 

Marlborough,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of.  590 ; 
Sarah,  Duchess  of,  death  of,  822;  Con- 
greve's  legacy  to,  631 ;  mentioned,  740. 
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Marii,  747. 

Hannion,  Scotticisms  in,  732. 

Marseilles,  783. 

Martinique  taken,  822. 

Martin  Marprelate,  559. 

Martin,  Mr.,  his  illostrations,  217. 

Mary,  Queen,  her  re-eetablishment  cf 
Papal  suprenmcy,  260. 

Maskelyne,  Astronomer  Aoyal,  519. 

MassUlon,  561,  659,  750. 

Massinger,  570.  ^ 

Manpertuis,  672,  676. 

May's  History,  18. 

Maximilian  of  Bararia,  559. 

Maxim,  Walpole's,  808. 

Mazazin,  Cardinal,  668. 

Mecca,  642. 

Mechanical  Arts,  420. 

Mecklenburg,  Duchy  of,  659 ;  Duke  of, 
665. 

Medici,  Cosimo  di,  655. 

Medicine,  415. 

Mediterranean,  the,  783. 

Meeran,  586. 

Meer  Cossim,  585. 

Meer  Jaffier,  525,  526,  527,  528,  629,  531, 
582,  586,  540,  544, 602. 

Melancthon,  254. 

Melville,  Lord,  648. 

Menander,  745. 

Mendicity  Society,  484. 

Mephistophelee,  746. 

Merovingians,  the,  605. 

Metastasio,  660,  880. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  621,  685^ 

Michael  Angelo,  700. 

Middlesex  Election,  the,  614. 

Middletons,  the,  of  Chirk,  759. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  65, 75« 

Milan,  783. 

Millar,  Lady,  her  vase,  704. 

Mill,  Mr.,  historian,  847 ;  severity  of,  599. 

Milton,  his  Essay  on  the  Doctrines  of 
Christianity,  1 ;  discovery  of  the  lost 
MS.  by  Mr.  Lemon,  1  ;  the  poet's 
style,  1 ;  his  opinions,  heterodox  and 
orthodox,  2 ;  his  place  among  poets,  2  ; 
the  office  of  the  poet,  8;  reviewers' 
definition  of  poetry,  5;  Milton's 
triumph  over  the  poet's  difficulties,  6 ; 
the  chief  characteristic  of  his  poetry, 
5 ;  this  displayed  in  the  Allegro  and 
Penserofio,  6 ;  the  different  merits  of 
Comus  and  Samson  Agonistes,  6; 
Paradise  Regained,  and  the  minor 
poems,  8;  the  poetry  of  Milton  and 
that  of  Dante  compared,  8 ;  Milton's 
spirits.  9 ;  gods  and  demons  of  .£schy- 
lus,  11 ;  Milton's  loftiness  of  thought, 
and  Dante's  intensity  of  feeling,  12 ; 
Milton's    character   exhibited   in   his 


sonnets,  18;  his  public  conduct  di»- 

.  cussed,  18—17 ;  Milton^  defence  of  the 
King's  execution,  18;  the  book  cf 
Salmaains,  19;  Milton  in  office  imder 
Cromwell,  19:  administration  of  the 
Protector,  20 ;  the  peenliaritieB  whru 
distingui^ed  Milton  from  his  cont'cci- 
poraries,  20;  the  Puritans,  their 
courage  and  talent?,  21 ;  the  odioos 
and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character. 
22;  the  Royalists,  their  rices  asi 
virtues,  28;  the  noblest  qualities  cf 
all  parties  combined  in  Milton,  23 ;  his 
advocacy  of  the  Hberty  of  the  pres 
and  the  unfettered  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  24 ;  his  hardihood  in  main- 
taining  his  opinion,  25 ;  the  power  of 
the  English  language  displayed  m  his 
prose  compositions,  25;  his  abeofption 
in  controversy,  59 ;  his  infirmity,  its 
good  influence,  60;  his  opinion  of 
Dzyden,  62 ;  his  epic  power,  70 ;  Latin 
poems  of,  660;  magnanimona  patiei^oe 
of,  674;  and  Dante,  888;  his  com- 
parisons, 884 ;  passages  of,  most  read, 
889 ;  conversation  with  Cowley  touch- 
ing the  Great  Civil  War,  896— 90«. 

Mind,  order  of  its  development  in  nations, 
55. 

Mmden,  588. 

Ministers,  Tory  and  Whig,  287. 

Ministerial  corruption,  801. 

Minorca,  685. 

Mir&beau,  907,  910,  911, 920,  921. 

««Mirror,"the,746. 

Miaenus,  Tomb  of,  784. 

Mississippi,  the,  682. 

Mite,  Sir  Mathew,  542. 

Modena,  Duke  of,  768. 

Modem  Tory,  Whig,  288. 

Mogul,  the  great,  581,  602,  609,  627, 629 ; 
Charter  from  the,  539;  Empire,  the, 
658 ;  Emperors,  658. 

Mohawks,  the,  749. 

Moli^  659,  697,  705 ;  his  Cathos  and 
Maddon,  64. 

Molwitz,  665. 

Monarchy  of  England  in  16th  centoiy, 
257. 

Monjnich,  siege  of,  281. 

Monmouth  Street,  669. 

Monson,  Mr.,  612,  614,  620. 

Montagu,  819.    See  Halifax. 

Montagu,  Basil,  his  edition  of  Bacoo, 
870;  defence,  372,  885,  401. 

Montagu,  Charles,  728, 729. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  741,  758. 

Montague,  Mrs.,  647,  722. 

Mont  Cenis,  735. 

Montesinoe,  145.    See  Southey. 

Montesquieu,  46,  674,  92& 
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Montgomery,  Bobert,  his  omnipfeBenoe 
of  the  Deity,  160 ;  ike  modem  practice 
of  puffing,  161 ;  specimens  of  style,  and 
criticisms  thereon,  164, 166  ;  his  Satan, 
169. 
Monti,  his  imitation  of  the  style  of  Dante, 

66. 
Monument  erected  to  Machiavelli,  48. 
Moore,  Dr.,  visits  Yoltaire  at  Femey,  646. 
Moore,  Thomas,  his  life  of  Lord  Byron, 
177—193 ;  his  style,  kindness,  fairness, 
and  modesty,  177;  the  fable  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  177»  178 ;  Bryon 
caressed  by  society,  178 ;  the  reaction, 
178 ;  the  British  public  in  its  periodical 
fits  of  morality,  179  ;  the  poet's  depar- 
ture, 180 ;  his  political  opinions,  181 ; 
difficulty  in  separating  his  literary 
from  his  personal  character,  182; 
Byron  the  critic  and  Bryon  the  poet, 
188. 

Moorfields,  706. 

Moor  Park,  470, 471. 

Moorshedabad,  623, 627, 629,  639, 641, 602, 
606,  G06,  608,  630. 

Morari  Bow,  616. 

Moravia.  666. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Essay  on,  by  Sonthey, 
187 ;  ghost  of,  141 ;  criticism,  169. 

Moscow,  664,  673,  716. 

Mountain,  the^  contest  against,  776; 
power  of,  broken,  798. 

Mount  of  Defiance,  the,  666. 

St.  Thomas,  626. 

— -  Vesuvius,  906. 

Muhlberg,  668. 

Mulgrave,  Lord,  646, 698. 

Mummy  Begum,  the,  616, 617. 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  647, 627. 

Mnnster,  Bishop  of,  444. 

Murray,  Attorney  General,  823* 

William.  814. 

Museum  at  Florence,  734. 

Mussulmans,  the,  624. 

Mycenae,  678. 

Mysore,  626,  629,  636. 

Mythology,  Bosicrucian,  766. 

Kabob,  the,  624,  626,  632,  639,  602, 629. 

Nabob  of  Bengal,  reduction  of  his  allow- 
ance, 609. 

Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  610. 

Nabob  of  Oude,  639, 612,  628. 

Nabob  Vizier,  the,  610, 611,  612, 614,  628, 
680,  631. 

Nabobs,  the.  640,  641. 

Nabobs,  the  Mussulman,  622. 

Naples,  734. 

Napoleon,  parallel  instituted  between, 
and  Cromwell,  120 ;  his  talent  for  war, 
647;   protest   against   his  detention. 


593 ;  Scott's  life  of,  699 ;  pictures  of, 

898;   mentioned,  667,  684,   687,   716, 

736. 
Narbonne,  662. 
Nares,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Burghley,  bulky 

and  tedious,   262;  not  calculated  to 

change  public  opinion  of   Burghley, 

263. 
National  Debt,  Sonthey's  dissertation  on, 

146 ;  national  works,  147, 
Nations,  the  progress  of,  towards  refine- 
ment ;  idolatry  of,  56. 
Natural  theology,  660. 
NeU  Gwyn,  769. 
Nelson, his  lifeby  Sonthey,  138;  rewarded 

by  foreign  powers,  630. 
Nemesis,  741. 
Netherlands,  the,  680, 
Nevis,  market  place  ef,  862,  868. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  810,  324,  620.  812, 

823,  838. 
Newdigate,  Sir  Boger,  a  critic,  184;  prize 

of,  728. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  claim  to  invention 

of  Fluxions,  60  ;  mentioned,  696,  722, 

731, 762. 
Nichols,  Dr.,  601. 
Nicias,  871, 872. 
Nicknames,  compound,  Mirabean's  fond-- 

ness  for  giving,  920. 
Nimeguen,  Congress  of,  455. 
Niort,  797. 

Nizam,  the,  at  Hydrabad,  622. 
NoUekenik,  694. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  647. 
Normandy,  Dnke  of,  628. 
North  America,  great  lakes  of,  664. 
North,  Lord,  612, 619, 648,  848 ;  party  of, 

643. 
Norway,  transfer  of,  from  Denmark  to 

Sweden,  668. 
Novum  Organum,  898. 
Noyades,  the,  797,  912. 
Nugent,  Lord,  his  memorials  of  Hampden, 

224. 
Nuttcomar,  606,  607,  615,  616,  617,  629, 

639,  641. 
Nunebam,  709. 
Nuremburg,  687. 

Oatbs,  Titus,  364, 618. 

Oberea,  698. 

Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  Dryden's,  69. 

Odoacer,  606. 

Odyssey,  the,  767. 

Ohlau,  664. 

Old  Sarum,  613. 

OWron,  Castle  of,  797. 

Oldmixon,  13. 

Omai,  624,  626,  626, 698,  879. 

0*Meara,  Barry,  804. 
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Omlcb,und,  554. 

Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  Montgomery's, 
160. 

OnBlow,  596. 

Opani,  698. 

Opposition,  in  Walpole*s  time,  804 ;  the, 
614,  640,  646,  649,  741,  761 ;  Tory,  520 ; 
Prince  of  Wales  and,  812. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  451 ;  marriage  of,  455 ; 
Coffee  Honse,  the,  702. 

Oriental  monarchies,  259. 

Oriflsa,  521,  627,  529,  602,  624. 

Orleans,  Dnchess  of,  177, 449. 

Orleans,  mob  at,  797 

Orloff,  Count,  698. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  278, 442,  697. 

Oromasdes,  878. 

Osbom,  660. 

Osborne,  Dorothy,  438,  440;  Sir  Peter, 
487. 

Oswald,  814. 

Otaheitean  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  879. 

Otho,  a  brass,  657. 

Oade,  580,  609.  610,  614,  620,  680,  646. 

Oxford,  600,  709,  780,  756,  767  ;  Parlia- 
ment, the,  469;  University,  COS,  654, 
696 ;  disaffection  of,  828 ;  Hagdalen 
College,  710. 

Pachikeotti,  698. 

PsBstam,  temples  of,  784. 

Painting,  anecdotes  of,  297. 

Palais  Boyal,  the,  688. 

Palatinate,  the,  559,  562. 

Paley's  Natural  Theology,  649. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  754. 

Pandoor,  the,  666. 

Pantheon,  the,  784. 

Pantiles,  the,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  704. 

Paoli,  704. 

Papal  Court,  seat  of  the,  558. 

Paradise  Lost,  compared  with  the  Dirine 

Comedy ;  Paradise  Begained,  8,  781. 
Parc-aux-oerfs,  912. 
Paris,  622,  647,  780. 
Parliament,  Long,  the,  118,  854  ;  Member 

of,  his  audience,   818;   the    third,  of 

Charles  I.,  102 ;  in  the  15th  century, 111 ; 

the  Oxford,  469. 
Parma,  Duke  of,  768. 
Pamell,  785. 
Parthenopean,  the,  566. 
Partridge,  Fielding's,  58. 
— — ,  almanack  maker,  746. 
Pascal,  his  wit  and  eloquence,  60,  550. 
Pasquin,  Anthony,  652. 
Patagonian  battalions,  657. 
Patna,  608,  527,  529,  546. 
Patriots,  the,  806,  817. 
Paalician  theology,  552,  658. 
Paul  Pry,  744. 


Panson,   his    name    synonymous    wish 

Paymaster  of  the  forces,  22SL 

Peacham,  torture  of,  391. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  754. 

Pelham,  Henry,  hia  character,  810 ;  death, 
324. 

Pelhams,  the,  310 ;  reign  of  the,  832. 

Pelletier,  680. 

Pen,  the,  a  formidable  political  agcflt, 
741. 

Peninsular  War,  Sonthey's,  189. 

Peniieroso  and  Allegro,  Milton's,  6L 

Pepin,  606. 

Perciyal,  Mr.,  636, 817. 

Pere  Fragoier's  epigrams,  782. 

PeregrinuB,  498. 

Pericles,  926. 

PMer,  M. ,  translator  of  MacfaiaTeDi,  27. 

Persius,  wanting  in  brilliancy,  69. 

Peshwa,  the,  622, 629. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  279,  282. 

Petrarch,  his  merits,  873 ;  celebrity  ol, 
888;  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  390; 
genius  of,  891,  896. 

PhaLiris,  Letters  of,  473,  924;  disMita- 
tion  on,  728. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  a  facsimile  of  Charles 
IL,  917. 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  267,  669. 

Philip  lY.  of  France.  653. 

PhUip  V.  of  Spain,  276,  277,  290,  73t 
734. 

Philippeanz,  Abb6, 731. 

Philips,  John,  his  poem  of  Blenheim,  737. 

Philips,  Sir  Robert,  899. 

Phillipps,  Ambrose  (Namby  Plamby),  742, 
748,  755j  767. 

Philosophers,  ancient,  410;  ToltairisB 
school  of,  568,  664. 

Phrynicus,  fined  for  his  tragedy,  &3L 

Pickwick,  Mr.,  744. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  the,  613,  879. 

Pindar,  66 ;  Odes  of,  710. 

Pima,  682,  688. 

Pitt,  family  of,  314. 

Pitt,  William,  his  description  of  Lord 
Clive,  638 ;  and  Fox,  663, 741 ;  his  sys- 
tem of  GrOTemment  in  India,  605 ;  his 
opinion  of  Warren  Hastings,  640 ;  dis- 
like of  Francis,  641 ;  his  refusal  to  oan> 
duct  impeachment  of  Hastingfl,  648; 
and  Tragedy  of  Yirginins,  700. 

Pitt,  WUlUm,  Earl  of  Chatham,  Corre- 
spondence of,  Essay  on,  810;  Pitt  io 
the  Eenith  of  prosperity,  810 ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  812;  Pitt's  in- 
corruptibility, 818 ;  gives  oommands  in 
the  Militia  to  Tories,  816;  ministen 
envious  of  his  popularity,  819;  pn^wses 
war  against  Spain,   821 ;    reeigns  his 
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office,  821 ;  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  at 
G-nildhall,  822  ;  and  Fox,  827  ;  ill  with 
gout,  carried  into  the  Hoose,  828  ;  his 
mark  of  contempt,  829 ;  sent  for  by 
Oeorge  III.,  862 ;  his  legacy  from  Sir 
W.  Pynsent,  834 ;  visited  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  886 ;  his  defence  of  the 
bill  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act,  841 ; 
l^owing  eccentricity  of  his  habits,  843  ; 
created  Earl  of  Chatham,  815 ;  his  first 
speech  ip  the  Upper  House,  846  ;  state 
of  health  and  nerves,  848 ;  last  appear- 
ance and  death,  851 ;  funeral  and  tomb 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  852. 
Pitt,  William,  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham, 

851,  852. 
Pins  V,  557, 
Pius  VI.,  566. 
Pizarro,  586. 
Place  de  Grdve,  564. 
Plaasey,  546,  519,  602 ;  battle  of,  527,  587, 

622. 
Plato,  philosophy  of,  410.  519,  781,  923. 
"  Plebeian,"  the,  and  "  Old  Whig,"  761. 
Plomer,  648. 
Plot,  Anabaptists',  734  ,•  Popish,  the,  854, 

455,  618. 
Plnnkett,  596. 

Plntarch,  83  ;  anecdote  from,  477. 

Plymouth,  639. 

Poetry,  English,  187 ;  law  of  its  develop- 
ment, imperfection  of  critical  analysis, 
50 ;  absurdity  of  general  rules  for  its 
composition,  51 ;  reasoning  powers  im- 
proved at  expense  of  the  imagination, 
54 ;  imagination,  a  despotic  power  in 
a  barbarous  age,  means  by  which  im- 
aginative works  are  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, 55 ;  during  the  Protectorate,  59 ; 
rhyme  introduced  into  plays,  60. 

Poetry  of  Spain  and  Italy,  52 ;  level  of 
Newdigate,  or  Seatonian,  660. 

Poland,  558,  682,  688;  King  of,  656; 
Queen  of,  682. 

Poland  Street,  696,  698. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  28,  255. 

Police,  Consular,  and  Imperial,  801. 

Politicians,  reptile  species  of,  810. 

Politics  of  the  17th  century,  435. 

Pollilore,  62a 

PoUio,  732, 

Polybius,  as  a  historian,  78. 

Polycletus,  549. 

Pompeii.  734. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  679,  680,  918. 

Pondicherry,  516,  622,  682. 

Foonah,  622. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  affectation  of  Dutch 
taste,  69 ;  elevation  from  poverty ; 
latizkal  genius  of,  208;  accepts  the 
dedication  of  Yoltaire*s  Mahomit,  661 ; 


Essay  on  Man,  832;  mentioned,  706, 
728.  762,  756. 

Popes,  History  of  the,  by  Leopold  Ranke, 
translated  from  the  G-erman  by  Sarah 
Austin,  review  of,  518—567  ;  antiquity 
of  the  Papacy,  548;  extent  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  549 ;  the  Albigensian 
heresy,  551,  552 ;  height  of  the  Papal 
power,  562 ;  Boniface  VIII.  outraged, 
553;  the  Romish  Church  upheld  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  554 ;  Canaifa  and 
Ignatius  Loyola,  555 ;  altered  spirit  of 
the  Popes,  557 ;  Catholic  reaction,  558 ; 
organisation,  559 ;  the  Church  of 
Rome's  dealings  with  enthusiasts,  560 ; 
friars  and  sisterhoods,  561 ;  triumph 
of  Catholidsm,  562 ;  decline  of  Catholic 
States,  563  ;  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  insults 
to  the  Church  in  France,  565 ;  death  of 
Pius  VI.,  566 ;  caution  against  French 
translation  of  the  work,  567. 

Popham,  Major,  680. 

Person,  695. 

Porthind,  Duke  of,  816. 

Porto  Carrero,  278,  277,  283. 

Porto  Novo,  623,  627. 

Port  Royal,  564,  565. 

Portuguese  independence,  445. 

Posilipo,  734. 

Potsdam,  656,  668,  672,  673,  675. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  the,  662, 664,  679. 

Prague,  553, 665 ;  battle  of,  683. 

Pratt,  Chief  Justice,  843.  844.  See  Cam- 
den. 

Pressburg,  665. 

Press,  the,  652. 

Pretender,  the,  747. 

Preuss,  Dr.,  668. 

Priam,  678. 

Prince,  of  Benares,  540. 

Charles,  of  Lorraine,  666,  667. 

—  Eugene,   659,  666,   669,  735.     See 


Ferdinand,  819. 

Frederick,  in  opposition,  317  ;  mar- 
riage, 818;  death.  323;  mentioned, 
520. 

Hohenlohe,  miracles  of,  550. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  628. 

of  Oude,  609. 

Regent,  the,  655. 

Royal,  the  (Frederic  the  Great),  658. 

of  Wales,  276.  617. 

"Prince"  (Principe),  the,  Machiavelli's, 
45,  699,  661. 

Princes,  Afghan,  610. 

Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  678. 

Mahratta,  622. 

petty  German,  Oil. 

Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  817,  824, 
826 ;  of  Savoy,  277. 
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Prior,  786. 

Proteetantism,  261,  553,  557,  559. 

Prussia,  ducb^  of,  656 ;  organization  of, 

669. 
Ptolemy,  solar  system  of,  560. 
Polteney,  315,  741,  845. 
Pnrs^torio,  quotation  from,  558. 
Puritans,  the,  21,  59. 
Pynsent,  Sir  W.,  834. 
Pyramid,  the  great,  879. 
Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  455 ;  inhabitants 

of  the,  partial  to  Barere,  804. 

Quaker  feeling  about  an  oath,  624. 
Queen  Anne,  287,  696,  740, 747,  754,  759, 
761. 

Charlotte,  689, 641, 647,  706,  707. 

—  of  Denmark.  817. 

Dowager  of  Spain,  288. 

of  Hungary,  668^  664,  665,  666. 

of  Poland,  682. 

Quintilian,  928L 

Baoike,  659,  660.  674.  781, 752. 
Backrent,  Sir  Oordy,  695. 
Bajah  Goordas,  615. 

SaMb,  616. 

Bamgunga,  the,  610. 

Bamsay  preferred  to  Beynolds,  826, 

Bape  of  the  Lock,  the,  762, 756. 

Baphael,  665. 

Basselas,  697,  700, 720,  729. 

Beaction,  Boman  Catholic,  658. 

Bebellion  (the  Great),  its  resemblance 

to  the  Berolution,  15 ;  the,  in  Scotland, 

756. 
Befoimation,  the,  257,  650;   in   Spain, 

270 ;  and  French  Bevolution,  256. 
Beform  Bill,  argument  against.  828. 
Beformed  Chnxches,  doctrines  of,  882. 
Beformers,  excesses  of,  296,  878, 659. 
Begency,  the,  642,  917;  Bill,  the,  660 ; 

debates  on  the,  650;  the  Portugnese^ 

686. 
Begent,  choice  of  a,  885. 
Beign  of  terror  in  India,  624« 
Beligio  Laid,  Dryden's,  68. 
Bepublic,  CiMlpine,  the,  666. 
Bestoration,  the,  468  ;  dramatists  of,  610. 
BcTolution,  history  of,  885—869  ;  authors 

of,  868. 
Berolution,  the  French,  841;   of  July 

1880, 780. 
Beynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  63,  594,  698,  647, 

698,  708, 781. 
Bhsetian  Alps,  the,  785. 
Bheinsberg,  659, 661,  671. 
Blch,  697 ;  House  of,  760. 
Bichardson,  700,  749. 
BicheUeu,  655,  668,  678  ;  Duke  of,  686. 
Blchmond,  Duke  of,  851,  852. 


Rigby,  848, 846. 

Bight,  Declaration  of,  863. 

Blots,  Lord  George  Gordon's,  641. 

Bobertson,  Dr.,  782, 757. 

Bobespierre,  665, 782,  798. 

Bobinson  Crusoe,  68, 686, 878,  888L 

Bobinson,  Sir  Thomas,  825. 

BocheUe,  678. 

Bochester,  Earl  of,  469, 729. 

Bockingham,  Kaxquis  of,  548,   838»  841, 

842,  844, 846, 848,  849,  850, 851 . 
Boe,  Sir  lliomas,  687. 
Bohilcund,  610, 611,  680,  648L 
BohiUas,  the,  681,  610, 614,  627. 
Boland,  Madame,  775 ;  execution  of,  784, 

909. 
Boman  literature,  66 ;  despised  by  the 

Greeks.  86. 
Bome,  562,  788;  Court  of,  557;  dedine 

of,  889. 
Booke,  Sir  George,  279. 
Bosamond,  Opera  of,  748u 
Bosbach,  battle  of,  686. 
Boscommon,  729. 
Boundheads,  18. 
Bouaseau,  674. 
Bowe,  767. 
Bowland,  Mr.,  720. 
Boyalists,  their  rices  and  Tirtnes,  2L 
Boynllab,  525. 
Boxbnrghe  Club,  the,  657. 
Bncellai  Cosimo,  4& 
Bne  St.  Antdne,  674. 
Bulers,  responsibility  of,  178 ;  their  hold 

on  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  81aw 
Bumf ord,  his  scheme  for  feeding  soldieci^ 

925. 
BuBsell,  Lord,  468. 
Bussdl,  Sir  John,  764* 
,678. 


Sabres  of  Onde,  628. 

Sadierezell,  740, 747,  817. 

Sackrille,  Lord  George,  583, 814. 

St.  Angdo,  Castle  of,  666. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  564. 

St.  Bernard,  in  Lreland,  498. 

St.  Cedlia,  647. 

St.  Clement's  Church,  208. 

St.  Denis,  697,  915. 

St.  George's  Channel,  745,  760  ;  Cross  of, 

610 ;  Hospital,  604. 
St.  Ddef onso.  846. 

St.  James's,  628, 641,  657, 707,  747,749. 
St.  James's  Square,  697  ;  Street,  642. 
St.  Jast,  741. 
St.  Just,  798,  795. 
St.  Kitt'e,  863. 

St.  Martin's  Street,  696,  704,  707. 
St.  Patrick,  498. 
6t.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  764 ;  Swift  at,  756. 
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St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  650 ;  CoTent  Garden, 
742. 

St.  Peter's,  734. 

St.  Sebastian,  66a 

St.  Simon,  916. 

St.  Stephen,  crown  and  robe  of,  665. 

St.  Theodore,  of  Tarsus,  499. 

Sainte,  Bar^re  at.  798. 

Sallnst,  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  82. 

SalmasiuB,  the  book  of,  19. 

Saltara,  State  prison  at,  622. 

Salvator^osa,  217. 

Samson  Agonistes,  Hilton's,  7. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  620,  619,  698,  832;  his 
nickname,  833. 

Bandys,  596. 

San  Marino,  Bepnblic  of,  733.  * 

Sanscrit,  610. 

Sardanapalus,  189. 

Satan,  Montgomery's,  169. 

Savage,  743. 

Sarile,  Sir  George,  837,  852. 

SaTona,  733. 

Savoy,  735 ;  Princess  of,  277. 

Saunders,  846. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  667. 

Saxons,  the,  666. 

Saxony,  610,  682 ;  Augustus  of,  680,  682  ; 
Electors  of,  666. 

Scapin,  676. 

Schiller,  65,  671,  752. 

Schitab  Boy,  608. 

Scinda,  621. 

Scotland,  Presbyterian,  866. 

Scott,  Major.  611,  639,  640,  643,  645. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  91,  699,  705.  732,  760, 
767. 

Schwellenberg.  Madame,  707. 

Schweren,  Field  Marshal,  666. 

Scrafton,  Mr.,  628. 

Scribe,  698. 

Scroope,  Colonel,  848. 

Seatonian  prize,  the,  728. 

Sebastian,  Dryden's,  61. 

Secchia  Bapita,  the.  880. 

Sempronius,  speech  of,  in  Cato,  66,  761. 

Seneca,  409. 

Senegal,  686. 

Sepoys,  the,  622,  628,  626. 

Serajee,  621 ;  heir  of,  622,  628. 

Seward,  409. 

Sewards,  the,  664. 

Shaftesbury,  3. 

Shaftesbury  as  Chancellor,  462,  467. 

Shah  Alum,  531. 

Shakspeare,  his  imagery,  65 ;  his  delinea- 
tion of  Hotspur,  61 ;  imaginatlTe  and 
critical  powers,  68 ;  his  influence  on 
the  national  mind,  59 ;  occasional 
forcing  of  his  imagination,  64 ;  fencing 
match,    658 ;    criticized   by   Toltaire ; 


produced  by  the  Beformation,  881 ;  and 
the  superhuman,  884 ;  his  Hamlet  and 
Othello,  885 ;  mentioned,  660,  706,  719, 
720,  745. 

Shebbeare,  825. 

Sheen,  Temple's  house  at,  468. 

Shelburne,  Lord,  848,  849. 

Sheppard,  Jack,  699. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.,  649. 

Sheridan,  Bicbard,  646,  648,  661,  703, 
704,  711,  761,  840. 

Ships,  treasure,  278. 

Shore,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth, 
639. 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  784. 

Sicily,  647. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  647,  699. 

Sidney,  school  of,  843. 

Sigismund  of  Sweden,  659,  656. 

Silesia.  663,  666,  678,  681. 

Simonides,  649. 

Sismondi,  his  history  and  novel,  98. 

Sixtus  v.,  657, 

Skeletons  at  banquets.  876. 

Skinner,  Cyriac,  merchant,  1. 

Smith,  Adam,  643. 

SmoUett,  62, 703, 749. 

Soame  Jenyns,  746. 

Socrates,  409. 

Somasca,  Society  of,  666. 

Somers,  Lord  Keeper,  730,  739,  740,  747, 
766, 766. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  761. 

Somerset  House,  63tS. 

Somenrille,  William,  760. 

Sonnets,  Milton's,  13. 

Sophocles,  7,  66,  660,  926. 

Sorr,  battle  of,  667. 

Soubise,  Marshal,  686. 

Soult,  Marshal,  886. 

Southampton,  Lord,  401. 

Southcote,  Joanna,  661,  662. 

Soqthey,  Bobert,  his  colloquies  on  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  society,  137 ; 
his  talents,  acquirements  and  idiosyn- 
crasies, 187  ;  his  poetry  superior  to  his 
prose,  188,  189 ;  his  lives  of  Nelson  and 
Wesley,  89, 139  ;  history  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  140;  the  Book  of  the 
Church,  his  bitterness  of  spirit  towards 
his  opponents,  140  ;  Sir  Thomas  More*s 
visit,  conversation  with,  141  \  his 
opinion  of  the  manufacturing  system, 
142  ;  his  wisdom,  148 ;  his  political 
economy,  144;  dissertation  on  the 
National  Debt,  146,  148;  on  govern- 
ment, 149 ;  his  disgust  at  the  respect 
paid  to  public  opinion,  149 ;  the  paternal 
duties  of  Governments,  160 ;  his  view 
of  Catholicism,  163;  the  prospects  of 
Society,*  135 ;  his  forecast  on  the  eve 
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of  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acta,  153  J  hiB  Tiew  of  the 
labouring  classes,  155;  his  doctrine 
about  national  wealth,  157  ;  his  edition 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  217. 

South  Sea  Oompany,  the,  314. 

Spain,  266 ;  decay  of,  269 ,-  finances  of, 
270 ;  mentioned,  565,  621,  685,  718. 

Spanish  Juntas,  the,  636 ;  people,  character 
of,  283 ;  War  of  the  Succession,  26^— 
291. 

"Spanish Friar,"  Dryden's,  61. 

«  Spectator,"  the,  788,  745.  749,  760,  751, 
754,  762. 

Speech,  Pitt's  first,  818 ;  Lord  Holland's 
opinion  as  to  the  best  ever  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  646;  Sheridan's 
"Begum,"  649. 

Speeches,  of  Lord  Chatham,  printed  from 
notes  of  Francis,  613 ;  the  way  to  read 
them,  926 ;  of  Pericles,  927. 

Spence,  Joseph,  781. 

Spenser's  failure  to  make  an  allegory 
interesting,  218. 

Spitalfields  weavers,  886. 

Spring  Grardens,  749. 

Stage,  characters  of  the  French,  58 ;  the 
pleasure  derived  from  its  illusions,  53. 

Stamp  Act,  the,  885,  889;  Bepeal  of, 
840. 

Stanhope,  Oeneral,  285,  286, 649. 

Staremburg,  General,  285.  286. 

State,  the  Church  above  the,  506. 

Statea-Gheneral,  the,  of  France,  650,  783 ; 
of  Holland,  665. 

Statesmen,  English,  first  generation,  872. 

Statesmen,  Lidian,  685,  837. 

Steele,  Bichard,  289,  748,  748,  749,  751, 
758, 755, 758,  760, 761. 

Stella,  741, 742. 

Sterne,  718. 

Steyne,  the,  at  Brighton,  701 

Stockholm,  678. 

Strafford,  Lord,  his  impeachment,  102, 
647 ;  and  Laud,  104,  898 :  refused  per- 
mission to  meddle  in  Ireland,  104 ; 
tyranny  of,  811. 

Strawberry  Hill,  298.  299. 

Streatham,  708,  781. 

Stuart,  House  of,  671. 

SttUivan,  584.  536. 

Sumner,  Charles  B.,  editor  and  translator 
of  Milton's  Essay  on  the  Doctrines  of 
Christianity,  1. 

Sunderland,  Lord,  754,  760. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  50^5,  522,  524,  584,  585, 
536,  544,  606,  610,  614,  624,  683. 

Surat,  657. 

Sweden,  559. 

Swift,  289,  471,  706;  his  voyage  to 
LLUiput  suggested  by  Addison's  verses, 


728 ;  homage  of  the  great,  741 ;  con- 
trasted with  Addison  and  Yoltaiie,  745, 
746;  at  Dublin,  754;  political  career 
of,  755. 
Sylla,  800. 

Tacitus,  647,  661. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  755. 

TaUeyrand,  598.  921. 

Tallien,  798,  795. 

Tamerlane,  heir  of,  house  of,  $22,  $26, 

Tasao,  729, 756,  880. 

"TaUer,"  the,  742,  744,  745,  747,  749. 

Telemachus,  661. 

Temple  Gardens,  906. 

Temple,  Lord.  828,  814,  821, 826,  836, 844. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  Life  and  Writings 
of,  432—476 ;  his  biographer,  432 ;  his 
character,  488 ;  statesmanship,  434 ; 
pedigree,  486 ;  early  life,  437 ;  at  Cam- 
bridge, 437 ;  his  courtship,  438  ;  his 
mistress,  440 ;  marriage,  441 ;  in  Irelacd, 
441 ;  resident  at  Brussels,  444  ;  goes  to 
Holland,  445 ;  the  Triple  Alliance,  447 ; 
retires  from  publicity,  450;  his  first 
writings,  451 ;  returns  to  Holland,  455; 
forms  a  Cabinet,  456;  his  political 
scheme,  4G0 ;  quarrels  with  the  king, 
466 ;  retires  to  Sheen,  467  ;  in  Parlia- 
ment, 469 ;  his  life  at  Moor  Park,  470 ; 
his  essays,  471.  472 ;  death,  475. 

Temple,  the,  896. 

Terence,  741. 

Thackerary's  Life  of  Chatham,  S12, 

Thalaba,  Southey's.  140. 

Thales,  549. 

Theatrine  order.  549. 

Themistodes,  639. 

Theocritus,  as  a  historian,  75L 

Thtet,  Catherine,  793. 

Thermidor,  month  of,  794. 

Thibet,  653. 

Thi^bault,  IL,  and  Frederic  the  Great, 
662. 

Thrale,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  703,  722,  781,  925. 

Three  Bishoprics,  the,  666. 

Thucydides,  75,  76.  77.  661. 

Thnrlow,  Lord,  545,  596,  640,  644,  645, 
651. 

Thylis,  787. 

Tiber,  the,  784. 

Tickd,  Thomas,  743,  755,  761,  762: 

Tillotsoo,  564,  661,  747. 

Timery,  fort  of.  517. 

Toledo,  Archbishop  of,  278;  Austrian 
troops  in,  284. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  301. 

Tomline,  Bishop,  501. 

Torcy,  668. 

Tories,  the.  693,  789,  741.  747,  751,  753, 
756,  761,  762,  823,  843. 
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Tory,  foxhimieri  the,  in  Addison's  Free- 
holder, 816,  784,  756  j  party,  620. 

Toulouse,  652,  564. 

Townshend,  Charles,  814,  846,  846,  847, 
848. 

Townshend,  Lord,  815,  760. 

•»  Town  Talk,"  756. 

Trafalgar,  639. 

Tragedy,  dignity  of,  439  ;  Drydcn's.  62. 

TransylTania,  658. 

Treasure  ships,  American,  278. 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  668  ;  of  Breda, 
445,  447;  in  the  Carnatic,  520;  the 
commercial,  642 ;  French,  622  ;  an  ima- 
ginary, 493 ;  with  the  King  of  Sicily, 
821;  of  the  Pyrenees,  455;  of  Ver- 
sailles, 863;  of  Westphalia,  553;  of 
William  III.  and  Louis  XIV..  271. 

Treaties,  violation  of,  448. 

Trianon,  the  Little,  628. 

Triennial  Bill,  the,  471. 

Trimmers,  the,  455. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  447. 

Trissotin,  664. 

Troy,  678. 

Tudors,  269  ;  their  tyrannical  acts,  260. 

Tuileries,  the,  besieged,  780. 

Turgot,  M.,  his  council,  919. 

Turin,  665. 

Turks,  History  of  the,  464. 

Ugbbook,  Clifford  at,  453. 

TTgoIino,  522. 

United  provinces,  account  of,  451  ;  war 

with,  444. 
United   States,    621 ;    independence    of, 

850. 
Utrecht,  Peace  of,  290. 

Valencia,  Peterborough  at,  284;  con- 
quered, 285. 

Valladolid,  286. 

Vanbrugh,  150,  589. 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  624. 

Vatican,  the,  670,  734. 

Vattel,  Pitt's  ignorance  of,  820. 

Vellore,  616. 

Vendome,  Duke  of,  286. 

Venice,  666,  680. 

Vergniaud,  announces  condemnation  of 
Louis  XVI.,  777. 

Verres,  536,  647. 

VersaUles,  282, 236,  642, 660, 667,  661,  666, 
667,  731,  747,  845,  915. 

Vespuccio,  Amerigo,  840. 

Vesuvius,  734. 

Victor  Amadeus,  290. 

Vienna,  663,  678,  680. 

Vigo,  harbour  of,  278. 

ViUani,  John,  his  account  of  the  Floren- 
tine Bepublic,  80. 


Villa-Viciosa,  battle  of,  286. 

Villemain.  M.,  811. 

Villiers,  393. 

Vinegar  Bible,  657. 

Virgil,  idolatry  of,  by  Dante,  62,  886  ; 
parody  on  third  eclogue,  641 ;  Addison's 
imitation  of,  728 ;  mentioned,  733,  760. 

Virginia,  Crisp's  Tragedy  of,  700. 

Voltaire,  infiaence  of  circumstances  on, 
50 ;  doctrines  of,  565 ;  Memoirs  of,  670 ; 
mentioned,  545,  516,  550,  564,  660,  661, 
666,  667,  673,  674,  676,  677,  697,  745, 
74G,  752,  915. 

Voluntary  system,  the,  479. 

Von  Arterelde,  699. 

Vortigem,  Ireland's,  727. 

Walcheren,  ditches  of,  747. 

Wales  (see  Prince),  Princess  Dowager  of, 
815,  835. 

Wallenstcin,  his  horror  of  loud  sounds, 
811. 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  languor  of  his 
verses,  59  ;  attacks  the  cruelty  of  mili- 
tary chiefs,  357  ;  compared  with  Lord 
Bacon,  389 ;  mentioned,  706. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Letters  of,  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  edited  by  Lord  Dover,  292 — 311 ; 
character  of,  293 ;  politics,  294 ;  pur- 
suits, whims,  295 ;  French  writers,  296 ; 
writings,  merits,  300 ;  unpublished  anec- 
dote of,  533 ;  French  style  of,  745  ;  pre- 
vents Conway's  resignation,  846,  847. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  301 ;  conduct  of, 
30^1 ;  fate  of  his  colleagues,  307 ; 
patriots,  dOG,  309  ;  mentioned,  408  ;  his 
opinion  on  elections,  520;  the  first 
Lord  Holland  educated  by,  595 ;  and 
cant,  599 ;  retires  to  Houghton,  665 ; 
fall  of,  811. 

War,  American,  the,  863, 

Dutch,  577. 

RohUla,  611,  619,  634,  638,  642,  643, 

644. 

War,  Seven  Tears',  the,  656,  677,  682. 

Thirty  Years',  533,  679. 

Warburg,  533. 

War  Office,  the,  698. 

Warren  Hastings,  Memoir  of  Life  compiled 
by  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  599—655 ;  parti- 
ality of  the  biographer,  599;  family 
'  and  boyhood  of  Warren  Hastings,  600  ; 
a  writer  at  Calcutta,  601  ;  a  volunteer 
under  Clive ;  member  of  Council,  602 ; 
returns  to  England,  603  ;  in  love,  604 ; 
Governor  of  Bengal,  605 ;  directions  of 
the  East  India  Company,  609  ;  bargain 
with  Surajah  Dowlah,  611 ;  efficiency 
of  Hastings'  rule,  612 ;  charges  against, 
616 ;  execution  of  Knneomar,  618 ; 
Hastings'  conduct  censured,  619 ;  mar- 
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riage  of ;  reappointment,  621 ;  begins  a 
war,  622 ;  his  policy  with  regard  to 
Impey,  625  ;  duel  with  Francis,  626  ; 
victory  at  Porto  Novo  over  Hyder  Ali, 
627  J  bribed  by  Chey te  Sing,  629  j  his 
arbitrary  conduct  at  Onde,  682;  the 
Begums  of  Oude,  G83  ;  summary  of  his 
administration,  635 ;  his  difficulties, 
talents,  literary  tastes,  686  ;  capacity 
for  ruling,  637 ;  goes  to  England,  638  ; 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
nected with  him,  639;  his  advocates 
and  enemies,  640  ;  enmity  of  Burke, 
641 ;  hiB  knowledge  of  India,  642  ; 
steps  towards  Hastings'  prosecution, 
648 ;  prospects  of  a  title,  644 ;  Hastings 
impeached  and  brought  before  the  bar 
of  the  Peers,  646  ;  trial,  647—652  ;  diffi- 
culties, 658 ;  aid  from  the  East  India 
Company,  653  ;  amusements  at  Dayles- 
ford,  654 ;  death,  burial,  655 ;  trial  of, 
mentioned,  710. 

Wanii'ick,  Earl  of,  and  Lady,  758. 

Waterloo,  687. 

Watson,  Admiral,  521,  523,  525. 

Watson,  Bishop,  90. 

Watts,  Mr.,  524,  626. 

Wat  Tyler,  624. 

Waverley,  Scotticisms  in,  732,  757. 

Wedderburne,  Solicitor  General,  515,639. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  636,  693,  738 ;  re- 
warded by  foreign  powers,  530. 

Wesley,  John,  his  life,  by  Southey,  139. 
562. 

Western,  Squire,  756. 

West  Indian  Slavery,  Essay  on,  861; 
power  of  a  slave  o\%'ner  j  cruelty  of 
Hodge  and  Huggins,  862;  fines  on 
manumission,  863;  slavery  an  unmiti- 
gated evil,  864;  independence  of 
Hayti,  865;  England  menaced  by  the 

.   state  of  the  Colonies,  806. 

Westminster,  673,  744 ;  Abbey,  591,  694, 
595,  655,  725,  749,  763 ;  tombs  in,  822 ; 
Hall,  628,  646  (Strafford  at,  647),  650, 
654,  695,  897 ;  school,  Warren  Hastings 
at,  601. 

Westmoreland,  Lord,  736. 

Westphalia,  656,  687. 

Wharton,  740,  743,  744,  751, 

Wheler,  Mr.,  620,  627. 

Whig  and  Tory,  810 ;  in  the  reign  of    i 
George  I.,  811. 

•*  Whig  Examiner,"  the,  748. 


Whig  party,  the,  815,  868,  7S5;  war,  the 

SpanUh,  285,  286. 
Whigs,  the,  786,  739,  740,  741,  753,  848; 

in  Anne's  reign,  287,  289 ;  and  G«ocge 

III.,  841. 
Whitgift,  877, 559. 
Wickliffe,  John,  553. 
Wieland,  781. 

Wilberforce,  William,  645,  852. 
Wilhelemina,  Margravine    of    Bareuth, 

658;  death  of,  689. 
Wilkie,  598,  722. 
Wilkes,  545,  598;  persecuted.  533;  his 

squint,  717,   921;    insolence  of,  825; 

account  of,  831 ;  his  Essay  on  Woman, 

832 ;  chosen  Knight  of  the  Shire  for 

Middlesex,  848. 
Willes,  Chief  Justice,  308. 
William,  of  Prussia,  6^. 
William  Buf us.  Hall  of,  647. 
William  III.,  his  reign,  131,  276;  and 

Louis  XIY..  275 ;  death,  277 ;  helpless 

situation,   302;   mentioned,  563^   73=^, 

754,835. 
Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  399. 
Williams,  John  (Pasqnin),  703. 
"Will's  "Wits  at,  749. 
Wilmington,  Earl  of,  591. 
Windham,  Mr.,  646, 651,  703, 710. 
Windsor,  709. 
Wolcot,  708. 

Wolfe,  General,  332.  538. 
Woodfall,  613,  614. 
Wordsworth,   not    dramatic,    lOf ;    his 

genius,  700 ;  produced  by  the  Revoln* 

tion,  881. 
"  World,"  the,  295,  746. 
Wurtemburg,  Duke  of,  680. 
Wycherley,  572,  576, 678, 747. 

Xekophox,  characterbtics  of  his  works, 


Yahoos  of  fiction,  Barere  compared  with, 

809. 
York,  Duke  of,  455,  468,  817. 
York  House,  898. 
Young,  Sir  William,  741, 88?, 
Yucatan,  forests  of,  734. 

Zadig,  550, 851. 
Zaire,  Yoltaure'Sy  660, 661. 
Zeuxis,  549. 
Zoroaster,  618. 
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